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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHILE the Author of the following Work 
officiated as Divinity Tutor in the Acade- 
mical Institutions at Daventry and Hack- 
ney, it was his custom to deliver Lectures 
on the Epistles of Paul. These Lectures 
were chiefly critical; and the design of 
them was to instruct his pupils in Mr. 
Locke’s manner of studying and expound- 
ing the Epistles. They were delivered, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, from brief hints 
and imperfect notes. 

When the Institution at Hackney was 
suspended, and the Author had the honour 
of being chosen to succeed his venerable 
friend Dr. Priestley in the pastoral office 
there, he was anxious to supply to the best 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


of his ability the loss of his illustrious pre- 
decessor; and, among other methods of 
instruction, by adopting Dr. Priestley’s 
plan of expounding the Scriptures. ‘This 
accordingly constituted a regular portion 
ef the morning-service every Lord’s day. 
An Exposition of this kind would of course 
be of amore popular cast than what he had 
been accustomed to deliver to his pupils. 
It included all that appeared necessary for 
illustrating the sense and analysing the ar- 
eument of the sacred writer; it traced out 
the train of thought and reasoning; criti- 
cal remarks were sparingly introduced, and 
only where they appeared to be indispen- 
sably necessary; and such practical retlec- 
tions were interwoven as naturally arose 
from the subject, without a formal intro- 
duction of them at the close of every sec- 
tion; it being the wish of the Author ra- 
ther to give the whole Exposition a practi- 
cal turn, than to interrupt the train of ideas 
and the course of the argument by retlec- 
tions which, however useful in their place, 


are not always relevant to the subject. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It was the expressed desire of many of 
the Author’s friends who heard, and of some 
who read the Exposition!, that he would 
give the Work to the public. Nor was he 
himself averse from the proposal, consider- 
ing how very few Expositions of the Scrip- 





1 TVho read the E:xrposition.] Among these was the late 
Rev. Timothy Kenrick of Exeter; with whom the Author 
had the honour to be intimately connected for many years 
in Office, in affinity, and, which is of still greater import- 
ance, in similarity of setiment, upon almost every im- 
portant topic in theology, metaphysics, and morals; and 
with whom, as long as “his life was spared, he held a most 
confidential and unreserved correspondence upon all those 
topics which are interesting to man as a reasonable being, 
formed for immortality. At Mr. Kenrick’s request the 
Expositions were sent to him after being delivered in pub- 
lic: and both the plan and the execution so far met with 
his approbation, that he not only expressed his wish for 
the publication, but he commenced an Exposition of the 
Gospels nearly upon the same plan: which, since his la- 
mented decease (being cut off by a sudden stroke in the 
midst of health, life, and usefulness), has been published 
to the world. Excellent as that Exposition is in itself, and 
most acceptable as it has been to all the friends of piety 
and rational Christianity, how much more valuable and 
acceptable would it have been had he lived to complete 
his plan, and to enrich his Exposition with notes! The 
Author is happy to announce, that a second edition is in 
contemplation, which will be greatly enhanced in value 
by additional corrections and notes by his son the Kev. 
John Kenrick, M.A. of York; of whose distinguished ta- 
lents and attainments in theologi cal, as well as in many 
other branches of literature, there are few scholars who 
now need to be informed. 
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tures by Unitarian Divines had lately ap- 
peared; and, more especially, since the 
Epistles of Paul, as they are usually inter- 
preted, are regarded as the strong holds of 
Orthodoxy, or rather, of that enormous com- 
bination of errors which assumes the name, 
In furtherance of this design, the Author, 
repeating the course of his Exposition in 
public, availed himself of the opportunity 
of revising and correcting it, of transcribing 
it for the press, and of adding notes which 
were judged necessary for justifying either 
the translation or the paraphrase. He also 
often inserted the sentiments of learned and 
pious expositors even where they diflered 
from his own; that the reader might have 
an opportunity of selecting the interpreta- 
tion which he might best approve. In this 
way the Author had completed and tran- 
scribed the translation, commentary, and 
notes of the Epistles to the ‘Thessalonians, 
of those from Rome, and of that to the He- 
brews, when, in the year 1805, he received 
an invitation from the ‘Trustees of Hssex- 
street chapel to succeed Dr. Disney in the 
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office of minister, which invitation he was 
induced to accept, and to become con- 
nected with a Society which he has now 
had the honour and happiness of serving, 
upwards of seventeen years. 

This change of situation, however, sus- 
pended the progress of the Work, and had 
nearly induced the Author to lay it aside 
altogether. or the mode of conducting 
public worship by a Liturgy not easily ad- 
mitting, at least as he then thought, the 
introduction of an Exposition of the Scrip- 
tures, that custom was discontinued. The 
Author now thinks differently, and regrets 
that he did not pursue his original practice. 
Still, however, he had thoughts of resuming 
it at a future period: but the Improved 
Version of the New Testament !, under the 





1 The Improved Version of the New Testament.] The 
Author of the present Work regards it as an honour to 
have been one of a Committee appointed by the Unitarian 
Society for publishing the Improved Version of the New 
‘Testament. He was indeed the party chiefly concerned 
in carrying it through the press. He is also responsible 
for the whole of the Introduction, and for many, perhaps 
the major part, of the Notes: but whatever credit may 
be due to the alterations in the Primate’s text, to this he 
can lay but a very limited claim. It having been deter- 
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auspices of the Unitarian Society, having 
been published a.p. 1808, and the Author 
having given up much of his time to that 
publication, and declining fast into the vale 
of years, not to mention that many of his 
leisure hours were occupied with various 
publications in defence of the common 
cause, he laid by his papers and relin- 





mined to adopt Archbishop Newcome’s text as the basis 
of the Improved Version, it was his own wish, in no case 
to have departed from that text, excepting in those 1n- 
stances in which the Icarned Prelate’s predilection for 
system might be supposed to have given a bias to his Ver- 
sion. Others, however, members of the same Committee, 
thought differently; and many contributed, some in a 
greater and others in a less degree, their corrections of 
the Primate’s Version; which corrections were admitted 
and published. It was, however, agreed, that every varia- 
tion from the Primate’s text should be noted in the mar- 
gin, and that his own words should be inserted there ; 
that so his character might be protected from every sha- 
dow of responsibility for any alteration that was intro- 
duced. ‘This rule was invariably observed, except in very 
few instances, owing to inadvertency, which candour, not 
indeed always exercised, would readily excuse. ‘This being 
the state of the case, it is surely no great breach of deco- 
rum in the Editors to have given the Work the title of the 
Improved Version, at which some have taken such great 
offence. No biblical scholar can deny the great superiority 
of Archbishop Newcome’s Version, with all the helps and 
discoveries of the last two centuries, over that of King 
James’s translators, which was made in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and, for the time to which it ap- 
peared, 1s no doubt excellent, but which makes no preten- 
sions to be either inspired or immaculate. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
quished all intention of sending them out 
into the world. 

Nevertheless, being occasionally urged 
by his partial friends to perform the pro- 
mise which he had made at atime of life 
when he had greater confidence in his own 
powers and qualifications than he now pos- 
sesses, being also more at leisure from theo- 
logical controversy, and enjoying a better 
state of health, and a greater capacity for 
mental exertion than he was entitled to ex- 
pect at his advanced peviod of life, he at 
length surmounted his reluctance, and un- 
dertook to revise his papers for publica- 
tion: and having been kindly assisted by a 
young and amiable friend now deceased ', 
in transcribing the remainder, and every 
objection of a prudential nature being over- 
ruled by the great and unexpected libe- 
rality of his friends, who volunteered a mu- 
nificent subscription to a quarto edition, 
the whole of which they took off his hands, 


1A friend now deceased.| ‘The much lamented and 
reverend Thomas Biggin Broadbent, son of the reverend 
William Broadbent of Warrington. 
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he engaged to send the Work immediately 
to the press, and it was hoped that it might 
have appeared, at the latest, by Christmas, 
A.D. 1821. 

But the Work, upon review, requiring 
much correction and improvement, and 
many additional Notes, it was soon disco- 
vered that it could not be carried through 
the press with that celerity which was first 
expected. ‘he Author being very desirous 
to render his Work as worthy of the accept- 
ance of his friends and the public as might 
be in his power, regarded the delay of a 
few months as nothing in comparison with 
the benefit which it might derive from his 
latest corrections and improvements: and, 
in fact, this delay has afforded him an op- 
portunity of adding at least one-fourth to 
the Notes, besides numerous corrections of 
the translation, and many alterations and 
recompositions of passages in the commen- 
tary. Ue may indeed truly say, that could 
he have foreseen all the additions and al- 
terations which it has been necessary to 
introduce, and the time and labour which 
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it has occupied to bring the Work to its 
present state, he should have been so inti- 
midated by the prospect, that no considera- 
tion would have induced him to undertake 
to prepare it for the press. But he now 
thanks God that he has been spared to 
finish his arduous but pleasing task; and 
that this Work was not permitted to go forth 
into the world in that very imperfect state 
in which it existed when he first consented 
to the publication. 

The Author has allowed himself in this 
long personal detail, in order to account, 
if not to apologize, for the form under 
which the Work now appears. Having 
been originally drawn up as a_ practical 
paraphrase, to be used in public worship, 
the commentary is often extended to a much 
greater length, and comprehends a ereater 
variety of observations and reflections than 


would be needful, or even allowable, if he 


had proposed to limit himself to a close and 
dry expression of the meaning of the text, 
in the manner of Locke, or Taylor, or 
Sykes. In fact, Dr. Priestley, of whose in- 
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teresting method of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures from the pulpit he had for some years 
been anattentiveand highly gratified hearer, 
was, at the beginning at least, more his mo- 
del than any other expositor. 

When, however, the Author determined 
upon publication, it occurred to him that a 
body of Notes would be highly requisite 
for the vindication both of the translation 
and the exposition; and particularly to 
show that many interpretations, which to 
some readers will give offence, and which 
have the appearance of novelty and singu- 
larity, have been advanced, and ably sup- 
ported, by critics and expositors of high 
reputation for learning and judgement, and 
therefore, that they are at least entitled to 
a candid hearing. 

‘Co conclude, in the words of the learned, 
pious, and venerable Bishop Pearce, “ It 
may scem no recommendation of the fol- 
lowing Work, for the Author to inform his 
readers that it was drawn up above thirty 
(the Bishop says fifty) years ago, unless at 
the same time he could inform them, that 
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it has received some alterations, which he 
hopes are improvements, as in the advance 
of his age his judgement increased, and as 
he met in his reading things worthy of being 
observed for the purpose. And such as the 
Work now is he offers it to the public, as 
what he hopes will make the true meaning 
of the apostle, in many places of his Epi- 
stles, better understood than they have been 
generally hitherto !.” 








1 See the Preface to a New Translation of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, with a Paraphrase and Notes, 
by Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, written eight 
months before his decease. The venerable prelate had kept 
this Work by him upwards of fifty years. He died June 
29, 1774, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 


Essex- House, May 31, 1822. 
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PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. 


TH desi en of the following sheets is to 
exhibit a clear and distinct view of what 
appears to the Author to be the true sense 
and scope of that invaluable portion of the 
sacred writings, the Kprstirs or Paut. 
Of these celebrated compositions, it has 
long ago been remarked by very high au- 
thority, that “ they contain many things 
hard to be understood.” And so greatly 
and so generally have they been miscon- 
ceived, and misinterpreted, and so nume- 
rous and glaring have been the errors pro- 
fessedly derived from them, that not a few 
have thrown them aside in despair: and 
some have rashly presumed to hazard an in- 
sinuation, that it might have been as well 
if the Epistles of Paul had never formed a 
part of the Sacred Canon. But as no be- 
liever in the Christian religion can possibly 
VOL, I. b 
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deny the conversion and mission of the 
apostle Paul, so it cannot reasonably be 
doubted that he was eminently qualified for 
the important office to which he was ap- 
pointed; and therefore, that his writings, 
if genuime, must contain a very important 
meaning. And the Author of the following 
[exposition is greatly mistaken indeed, if it 
should not appear, that these masterly com- 
positions, when studied with diligence and 
impartiality, and in the way that other an- 
cient writings are, may like them, generally 
speaking, be well understood; and if, when 
so understood, they should not be found to 
comprehend a mass of instruction of the 
most interesting and useful kind, which will 
amply reward the labours of the biblical 
student. 


ho Oy is a eas 


Of a Correct Text.—Tidelity in Translation. 
—Bras of System. 


Tre first object of the Author of the pre- 
sent Work has been to attain, as nearly as 
possible, a correct teat: and to this end he 
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has generally adopted the text of the second 
edition of Griesbach, in whose accuracy 
-and impartiality all biblical critics, of any 
consideration, are agreed; and he has, for 
the most part, carefully noted any material 
deviation from the received text; which de- 
viations are indeed, comparatively speak- 
ing, not very numerous. 

In translating, the Author has endea- 
voured to exhibit the true meaning of the 
apostle, in plain, simple, and intelligible 
language : and, with this view, he has made 
no scruple of availing himself, not only of 
the words of the Public Version, which are 
often the best that can be chosen, but of all 
other versions to which he has had access, 
whether those of Pearce or Chandler, of 
Doddridge or Worsley, of Newcome or 
Wakefield, or any other which have fallen 
in his way ; not even excepting the Liberal 
Translation of Dr. Ifarwood, which, though 
generally affected and in bad taste, some- 
times hits upon a happy phrase. ‘So that 
the Translation here offered to the public 
might perhaps with greater propriety be 
called an Eclectic, or Select Version, than 
anew one. And, in very many instances, 
after having introduced into the text the 
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word which was judged preferable, the 
translations of other critics have been given 
in the Notes, leaving the reader to his own 
judgement in the selection. 

Where a word in the original is ambigu- 
ous, itis right, if possible, to translate it by 
a word which has the same ambiguity, and 
not to make that definite which the original 
leaves indefinite: but where an expression 
occurs which, being ambiguous in the ori- 
ginal, does not admit of ambiguity in the 
translation, but must be rendered by a 
word of definite signification, the Author 
does not hesitate to avow that in such cases, 
where the context does not supply the mean- 
ing, he is governed in his choice by the ana- 
logy of faith, or, in other words, by what he 
apprehends to be the genuine doctrine of 
the sacred writer ; presuming that it is quite 
impossible that the apostle should contra- 
dict himself!. ‘This principle has been ex- 


'< T have looked mto it with care,” says the candid and 
learned Bishop Watson in a Letter to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, who had made hin a present of a copy of the Im- 
proved Version, and have met within it what [ expected, 
and what indeed must ever accompany all translations, 
many places in which the sense of the author still remains 
ambiguous. Murphy’s translation of ‘Pacitus differs from 
Gordon’s, though both these writers were tree from the 
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claimed against by unthinking persons, as 
-a corrupt warping of the text from attach- 
ment to system. But to act otherwise is 
impossible; and those who have boasted 
most of their impartiality have failed in the 
attempt. Least of all can the Public Ver- 
sion pretend to perfect freedom from this 
bias. Nor are King James's translators, 
nor any other, to be censured on this ac- 
count. No doubt, all believe their own sy- 
stem to be the true doctrine of the apostles: 
and when they come to a passage which 
must be translated in a sense favourable or 
unfavourable to their own system, they will, 
and ought to translate it in the favourable 
sense, which must necessarily appear to 
them to be the true sense. Who can blame 
a‘l'rinitarian for translating ‘Titus 1. 13, 
‘ the glorious appearance of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ?” Who can con- 
demn an Arian for rendering Heb. 1. 4, 
‘being made so much better than the an- 
gels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a 
more excellent name than they?” And 
who ought to take offence at a Unitarian 


bias of preconceived opinions, which must almost neces- 
sarily occupy the minds of translators of the New Testa- 
ment.” Bishop Watson’s Life, p. 192. 
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because he prefers “* the church of the Lord 
(Acts xx. 28), which he has purchased with 
his own blood,” a reading supported by all 
the best manuscripts, to “‘ the church of 
God,” &c. which is only supported by the 
modern copies of the Vulgate, and by the 
Asthiopic, which is avowedly corrupted 
from the Vulgate'? Being, therefore, de- 
cidedly convinced, that the sImMepLE U- 
MANITY of Jesus Christ is the clear indis- 


' See Improved Version 72 doc.; also Griesbach, ed. 2. 
me loc.; and Bishop Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. i. p. 96. 

As a further illustration of the observation we may refer 
to 1 Cor, x1. 10: “ For this cause ought a woman to have 
power (a veil) on her head, (8 tous ary'yshous) because of 
the angels.” ‘Che word, though ambiguous in the origi- 
nal, must be rendered definitely in the translation: viz. 
cither angels, in allusion to the supposed presence of ce- 
lestial beings in places of worship; or, messengers, in re- 
ference to the custom of sending a deputation from the as- 
sembhies of the men to those of the women. 

A much more important case occurs Heb. i. 4, which 
in the Public Version is rendered, “ being made so much 
bettcr than the angels:” a translation which expresses the 
superiority of Christ to celestial spirits, as the text 1s com- 
monly understood.—Mr. Wakefield’s version, instead of 
angels, renders the words those messengers: 1. e. the pro- 
phets of the old dispensation, alluded to in the context, 
ver. 1. “Phe original is ambiguous; it expresses both 
senses, The translation is necessarily definite, there being 
no Balt word which has the same ambiguity. Every 
Onc, the ‘vefore, is induced to translate according to what: 
he beheves to be the true sense of the writer: that is, ac- 
cording to his own system of belief. And neither party is 
to blanic. 


SECT. 1.] DISSERTATION. 


putable doctrine of the New Testament, 
the Author makes no hesitation in avowing 
that he translates passages which admit 
equally of two senses, in that which is most 
favourable to this plain and important doc- 
trine: exactly as Dr. Doddridge and the 
authors of the Public Version translate with 
a bias favourable to the deity of Christ; or 
as Dr. Chandler and Dr. Harwood trans- 
late with a prepossession in favour of Arian- 
ism. ‘To pretend the contrary would be 
folly and affectation : and the Author hopes 
that he shall meet with the same candour 
and indulgence in this respect as his Arian 
and ‘Trinitarian predecessors. In fact, to be 
destitute of a bias of this kind is both un- 
desirable and unavoidable: for what must 
we think of the translation of an author by 
one who professes that he does not under- 
stand his general scope and design? and if 
he does understand it, how 1s it possible for 
him to avoid paying regard to it, in giving 
the sense of an ambiguous passage? ‘T'rans- 
lators are then only to be censured when, 
through the bias of system, they are induced 
to give a turn to the translation which the 
original does not warrant. 


It has been already observed, that where 
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the original is ambiguous the translation 
ought, if possible, to be alike ambiguous ; 
and that it is only under the circumstance 
of a necessarily definite translation of an 
ambiguous original, that the bias of a cor- 
rect translator will appear. In Exposition 
the case is altered. ‘The expositor professes 
to give what he sincerely believes to be the 
true meaning of his author, and to explain 
passages which the author himself has left 
ambiguous. ‘This has been attempted in 
the following Exposition, in which the Au- 
thor has, to the best of his judgement, in 
every instance, given what he conscien- 
tiously believes to be the true sense of the 
apostle, without pretending to infallibility, 
and leaving it to his reader to determine 
how far his interpretation 1s just. 


SOE IeOeN GE. 
Inspiration of the Epistles. 
from the history of Luke, and from the 


testimony of his own epistles, it appears 
evident that the apostle Paul was a man of 
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ereat zeal and unblemished integrity ; who, 
haying been educated in all the supersti- 
tions, and in all the rigour of the Pharisaic 
discipline, and having been originally a 
cruel persecutor of those who believed in 
Jesus, had been converted to the faith bya 
miraculous appearance of Christ to him on 
the road to Damascus, whither he was going 
with authority from the chief priests to raise 
a persecution against the believers in that 
populous city. Having been chosen and 
appointed by Christ to be his apostle, and 
to preach his gospel to the Gentiles, imme- 
diately after his conversion he went into 
Arabia, where he resided two years, during 
which period he was favoured with personal 
intercourse, more or less, with Christ him- 
self, and was by him fully instructed in the 
whole doctrine and scheme of the gospel, 
and in the nature and duties of the aposto- 
lic office, and particularly of his mission to 
the Gentiles: he was also endowed with a 
large portion of the gifts of the holy spirit, 
and with that privilege in particular which 
was peculiar to the apostles, the power of 
communicating spiritual gifts to the new 
converts: so that, as he himself declares, 
he was not behind the very chief of the 
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apostles. See Gal. i. ii. 2 Cor. x1. xi. In 
addition to this, it appears that the apostle 
was favoured with occasional interviews 
with Christ, and revelations from him du- 
ring the course of his ministry, and that in 
his various missionary journeys he shaped 
his course not only under the general su- 
perintendence, but occasionally under the 
immediate direction of Christ himself. See 
Acts xiii. 2, xvi. 6O—9, xvi. 9, 1 ‘Thess. 
ili. 11. From all these circumstances, it 
may be justly concluded, that the apostle 
carried in his mind at all times, in all places, 
and to the end of life, a complete and infal- 
lible knowledge of the doctrine of Christ, 
so that whatever he taught, or wrote, upon 
that subject is to be received as true, and 
as of divine authority; nor is it of the least 
consequence toascertain whether that which 
he delivers be in any other sense inspired. 
For the doctrine which had been revealed 
to the apostle by Christ in Arabia, and which 
he could never forget, is as truly divine, as 
if it were communicated at the instant by 
the immediate inspiration of God. The 
same observation will apply to prophecy, 
which the apostle either spoke, or wrote. 
The prediction is equally of divine autho- 
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rity, whether it were originally revealed to 
the apostle by Christ in Arabia, or super- 
naturally suggested to his mind at the in- 
stant of his dictating an epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, or to ‘Timothy. Whether it were 
the one, or the other, it is not always easy 
to distinguish, nor in the least degree ma- 
terial. Whatever the apostle teaches as 
Christian doctrine, whatever he announces 
as dictated by the spirit of prophecy, must 
be received as such by all who admit the 
claim of Paul as an apostle of Jesus Christ. 
Whether revealed or inspired, the authority 
is the same !. 


? The vulgar and loose idea of inspiration which regards 
every sentence of the Old and New Testament as an in- 
spired aphorism, must be abandoned by every one who 
allows himself to reason justly upon this subject: inspira- 
tion, that 1s, the supernatural communication of truth to 
the mind, being a miracle, 1s not to be admitted in any 
case but upon the clearest evidence. The apostles by their 
miracles exhibited the most satisfactory proofs that they 
were divinely instructed and authorized to teach the doc- 
trine of Christ; whatever, therefore, they advance as 
such, must be received as a revelation from heaven. 
When the apostle Paul announces to the Athenians that 
‘¢ God will judge the world in nghteousness by the man 
whom he hath ordained,” or, when he teaches the Corin- 
thians that “ this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality,” he speaks with 
authority; he is to be received as a messenger of God: 
he teaches what he could only learn from inspiration or 
revelation. Inspiration teaches with a tone of authority : 
“Thus saith the Lord,” &c. Reasoning is an appeal te 
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Further than this the claini to inspiration 
does not extend. ‘There is no reason to be- 








the understanding: “ Judge ye what I say.” Whoever 
appeals to reason waves, quoad hoc, his claim to mspira- 
tion. Still the doctrine may be from heaven, while the 
argument is inconclusive. ‘hat believing Gentiles were 
admitted to equal privileges with believing Jews, was a 
revealed truth. ‘That all the arguments used by the apostle 
Paul in the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians to 
establish this principle were inspired, or even that they 
were all conclusive, cannot reasonably be maintained. 

Upon the whole, an approved prophet, or an apostle, 1s 
to be received as inspired, or divinely mstructed, lirst, 
when he asserts it; Secondly, when he utters a prophecy ; 
‘Thirdly, when he speaks authoritatively upon the subjects 
of his mission, viz. the mission of Christ, the resurrection 
of the dead, the final judgement, Kc. 

If it be inquired, How is it to be known when a prophet 
or an apostle is speaking upon the subject of his mission ? 
the answer is, rom his own declaration, or the nature of 
the subject, the scope of the contest, or the circumstances 
of the case. ‘These considerations will generally lead to a 
right conclusion. But if error be involuntarily adopted 
after using the best means of information, it may be safely 
concluded that such error will not be imputed as a crime. 

‘These or similar views of inspiration were favoured by 
Erasmus and Grotius; they were published by Le Clere 
in his celebrated Vive Letters upon the subject; and the 
most important of them have been supported by many emi- 
nent divines both in and out of the Established Church. 

Erasmits says, “ Non est necesse ut quicquid frit in apo- 
stolis, protinus ad miraculium cocemus. Passus est errare 
suos Christus, etiam post acceptum paracletum, sed non 
usque ad fidei periculum.” Erasmi Lepest. ib. i. tom, 3. 
ed, Basil. Grotius has the following passage in his Jot. 
pro pace Ticcles. tom. 1. p. 672, ed. Lond. 1679, fol. : 
“A spiritu saacto dictard historias nihil furl opus, satis 


wat serintorem memoria vatlere.’ Le Clere divides the 
] 


sacred writings into three classes, prophecies, histones, 
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lieve that the apostle was inspired to write 
a certain number of epistles and no more, 





and doctrines : in the first he adinits inspiration, in the two 
last he absolutely denies it. Vid. Sentimens de quelques 
Theologieus Hollandois, Lett. 11, 12. See Marsh’s Notes 
upon Michaelis, ch. 111. sect. 1. note 10, vol. i. p. 379. 

“Itis possible,” says Michaelis, “ to doubt and even to 
deny the inspiration of the New Testament, and yet be 
fully persuaded of the truth of the Christian religion ; and 
many really entertain these sentiments, either publicly or 
in private, to whom we should render great injustice if 
we ranked them in the class of unbelievers.” Marsh’s Mi- 
chaelis, vol.i.p. 72.  “ Had the Deity inspired not a 
single book of the New Testament, but left the apostles 
and evangelists without any other aid than that of natural 
abilities to commit what they knew to writing, admitting 
their works to be authentic, and possessed of a sufficient 
degree of credibility, the Christian religion would still re- 
main the true one.” Michaelis, ibid. p. 72. Upon which 
Bishop Marsh remarks, “ Here our author makes a di- 
stinction, which is at present very generally deco) be- 
tween the divine origin of the Christian doctrine, and the 
divine origin of the writings in which that doctrine is re- 
corded.” Lbid. p. 379, 

“ ‘The wisdom contained in the Epistles of Paul,” says 
the late leamed Dr. Powell of Cambridge, Master of St. 
John’s College, “ was given him from above, and very 
probably the style and composition were his own.” 

““ He is changed at once from a declared enemy to a 
teacher of our religion. But how did he learn the doc- 
trines which he undertook to teach? Let him answer for 
himself. I neither received it of man, neither was I taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. Gal. 1.16. ‘The 
doctrines of Christianity and his appointment to be a 
preacher of it were immediately revealed to him; or, as 
the same thing may be otherwise expressed, his knowledge 
of them was inspired. I’or there seems to be no intelli- 
gible distinction between original revelation and inspira- 
tion: whether we say that the new doctrines were revealed 
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or, that he was prompted by immediate di- 
vine suggestion to write every, or any one, 


or inspired, the meaning Is exactly the saine. They whose 
understandings were furnished by the holy spirit with 
more than human knowledge were inspired: they who 
committed such knowledge to writing made inspired 
books.” 

‘¢ The natural faculties of the human mind enable it to 
retain the knowledge it has once acquired, especially if 
that knowledge be clear and important. None could be 
more important, or more justly claim attention, than the 
suggestions of the holy spirit. But as long as the memory 
retained the divine communications, so long did the inspi- 
ration continue; and this we may presume was usually as 
long as the apostle lived.—But this wisdom consisted not 
in enticing words of human device. Of whatever kind the 
language be, it probably had no other source than the na- 
tural abilities of the writers. ‘The form and character of 
St. Paul’s Epistles we shall find to have been derived from 
the circumstances of his early life.” “ It has been said 
that the holy spirit suggested not only the religious wis- 
dom, but every sentence and word which the sacred writers 
delivered: this can never be proved. And could it be proved 
that the holy scriptures were thus dictated, it does not ap- 
pear that any important conclusions would be deducible 
from it. ‘“ihat which is important is also clear: whatever 
be thought of the colouring, the substance of these writings 
was from heaven.” Dr. Powell’s Sermons, No. xv. 

« The difficulty,” says Dr. Paley, “ which attends the 
subject is contained in this question: If we once admit 
the fallibility of the apostolic judgement, where are we to 
stop, or in what can we rely upon it? To which question, 
as arguing with unbelievers, and as arguing for the sub- 
stantial truth of the Christian history, and for that alone, 
it is competent to the advocate of Christianity to reply, 
Give me the apostles’ testimony, and 1 do not stand in 
need of their judgement.” 

«¢ But I do not think this the only answer of which the 
objection is capable. ‘The two following cautions will 
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of the epistles which are now extant: he 
puts in no claim to inspiration in his rea- 
sonings, in his illustrations, in his narra- 
tives of fact, in his typical and figurative 
arguments from the Old Testament, in his 
application of scripture language, in his in- 
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exclude all uncertainty which can be attended with dan- 
ger: 

“ Tirst, to separate what was the object of the apostolic 
mission, and declared by them to be sb, from what was ex- 
traneous to it, or only incidentally connected with it.” The 
learned writer illustrates this by the case of demoniacal 
possessions ; 1n which “the malady was real, and the cure 
was real, whether the popular explication of the cause was 
well founded or not.” 

‘Secondly, that in reading the apostolic writings we 
distinguish between their doctrines and their arguments. 
Their doctrines came to them by revelation properly so 
called; yet in propounding these doctrines they were wont 
to illustrate, support, and enforce them by such analogies, 
arguments, and considerations, as their own thoughts sug- 
gested. The doctrine itself must be received; but is it 
necessary, in order to defend Christianity, to defend the 
propriety of every comparison, or the validity of every ar- 
gument, which the apostle has brought into the discus- 
sion?” 

“ When divine writers,” says Bishop Burnet (Expos. 
Art. 6), “ argue upon any point, we are always bound to 
believe the conclusions that their reasonings end in, as 
parts of divine revelation; but we are not bound to be able 
to make out, or even to assent to, all the premises made use 
of by them in their whole extent, unless it appear plainly, 
that they affirm the premises as expressly as they do the 
conclusions proved by them.” Paley’s Evid. of Christ. 
vol. ul. p. 301—305. Dr. Priestley also has some excel- 
fent observations on Inspiration in the Theol. Repos. 
VOL: 
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terpretations of the sacred writings, in his 
appropriation of Jewish prophecy. In all 
these cases the apostle speaks and writes as 
any other person of similar abilities and in- 
formation would in similar circumstances, 
with similar habits and prepossessions: and 
his writings are to be examined, discussed, 
and discriminated, like those of any other 
author; with the same freedom and the 
same candour. 

This way of considering and treating the 
apostolic writings emancipates the mind 
from the bondage in which it is held by the 
popular but unfounded supposition, that 
every epistle was written by a divine sug- 
gestion, and that every sentence in every 
epistle, and every word in every sentence, 
was dictated by the holy spirit. Under 
these circumstances, in which the author is 
nothing but the passive instrument of the 
holy spirit, the expositor finds himself un- 
der the hard but imperious necessity of jus- 
tifying every fact, every doctrine, every ar- 
gument, every proposition, and every ex- 
pression. Whereas, upon a rational and 
judicious theory of inspiration, ample pro- 
vision is made for the support of the apo- 
stle’s authority in every case in which it 
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can be necessary, while at the same time 
sufficient scope remains for liberal and can- 
did criticism. Upon this principle, an Ex- 
positor will not feel himself bound to warp 
and strain a text from its plain and obvious 
meaning, because that meaning is errone- 
ous, and to adopt some unusual and far- 
fetched interpretation in order to reconcile 
it to truth, because at all events the propo- 
sition must be justified; but he will endea- 
vour to find out the true meaning of the 
author according to the established and ap- 
proved rules of interpretation, leaving the 
whole responsibility, whether for the sense, 
the truth, or the reasoning of the passage, 
upon the author himself, without any pain 
for the result; being justly confident that, 
whatever error may be discovered, it will 
not be of such a nature as to diminish any 
reasonable confidence in his authority as an 
apostle of Christ, and an authorized mis- 
sionary of the Christian religion. 

In this way, both the reader and the ex- 
positor of the writings of Paul will acquire 
an interest, both in the author and his 
Works, far beyond what it would be pos- 
sible to feel if the writer were considered 
merely as the organ of the holy spirit.— 
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When the language of the apostle is under- 
stood as the natural and unafiected expres- 
sion of his own thoughts, views, and feelings, 
in the very extraordinary circumstances in 
which he was placed, and in the arduous 
and hazardous ministry with which he was 
charged, it gives a life, a spirit, a raciness, 
to his compositions, which they would not 
otherwise possess ; it inspires an interest 1n 
them which it would be impossible to excite 
in any other way, and renders these [pistles 
the most impressive, as well as tle most im- 
portant, of any that were ever written or 
dictated by man. 
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Obscurity of the Eyistles of Paul.—Ar. 
Locke’s Method of investigating their true 
Meaning. —Dr. Taylor's Key. 


In his .xposition of the Hpistles, and in 
the investigation of the true meaning of the 
apostle, the Author of the following Com- 
mentary has followed the judicious advice 
and the execllent example of Mir. Locke, 
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whose solidity and correctness of judge- 
ment, and whose comprehension of mind, 
are no less conspicuous, in his ‘ Paraphrase 
and Notes on the Epistles of Paul,’ than in 
his celebrated ‘ Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding,’ and hisadmirable publications 
in defence of Civil and Religious Liberty'. 
Discarding all attention to the modern di- 
visions of the Epistles into chapters and 
verses, which are of themselves sufficient to 
envelop the most perspicuous writer in con- 
fusion and obscurity °, and persuaded that 





1 Relivious Liberty.) See Mr. Locke’s Essay for the 
understanding St. Paul's Epistles by consulting St. Paul 
himself. “hat great man,” says the late Bishop Wat- 
son, speaking of Locke, “ has done more for the enlarge- 
ment of the human faculties, and for the establishment of 
pure Christianity, than any author I am acquainted with.” 
Life of the Bishop of Llandaff, p. 407. 

* Confusion and obscurity.| Among the “ causes which 
keep us from an easy and assured discovery of St. Paul’s 
sense,” Mr. Locke mentions “ the dividing the epistles 
into chapters and verses, whereby they are so chopped and 
minced, and as they are now printed stand so broken and 
divided, that not only the common people take the verses 
usually as distinct aphorisms, but even men of more ad- 
vanced knowledge, in reading them, lose very much of the 
strength and of the force of the coherence, and the light 
that depends upon it. ‘These divisions also have given 
occasion to the reading of these epistles by parcels and in 
scraps ...and [I doubt not that every one will confess it 
to be a very unlikely way to come to the understanding of 
any other letters to read them piecemeal, a bit to-day, an- 
other scrap to-morrow, and so on by broken intervals.” 
Locke’s HWorl:s, vol. iii. p. 277, 278. 
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no person in the apostle’s situation would 
write or dictate epistles of considerable 
leneth to churches, or to individuals, with- 
out meaning to convey important instruc- 
tion m language that would be intelligible 
andimpressive, his first concern, agr ecably 
to Locke’s advice, was, by careful and re- 
peated perusal of the apostle’s Letter, to 
discover his main object and design, and 
then to trace the method by which he ef- 
fected his purpose. 

With this view, it was necessary that the 
Author should make himself familiar with 
the apostle’s style ; so as to be able to pursue 
his thoughts through their various divisions 
and r RGeanO ne” torr non rnature of his 
transitions, often very pertinent when ap- 
parently most abrupt; to notice his long 
parentheses, his frequent personifications, 
his various digressions, and his methed of 
returning to the subject in hand, sometimes 
after a long interval; and the application 
of his observations to the case of which he 
is treating, which shows that he had never 
lost sight of the question, and that he was 
not the loose and rambling writer which 
many imagine |. 


WH hich many jmagine.| After 1 found by long expe- 
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The apostle Paul was a Jew, a Pharisee, 
who had been educated in the most rigo- 





rience,” says Mr. Locke, ibid. p. 2381, “ that the reading 
of the text and comments in the ordinary way proved not 
so successful as | wished to the end proposed, 1 began to 
suspect that reading a chapter as usual, and thereupon 
sometimes consulting expositors upon some hard places 
of it which at that tine most afiected me, was not a right 
inethod to get into the true sense of these epistles. I saw 
plainly, after I began once to refiect on it, thatif any one 
now should write me a letter as long as St. Paul’s to the 
Romans, concerning such a matter as that is, in a style as 
foreign, and expressions as dubious, as bis seem to be, if 
I should divide it into fifteen or sixteen chapters, and read 
of them one to-day, another to-morrow, it was ten to one 
I should never come to a full and clear comprehension of 
it. ‘Lhe way to understand the mind of him that writ it, 
every one would agree, was to read the whole letter 
through, from one end to the other all at once, to see 
what was the main subject and tendency of it: or, if it 
had several views and purposes in it, not dependent one 
of another, nor in a subordination to one chief aim and 
end, to discover what those diiferent matters were, and 
where the author concluded one and began another; and, 
if there were any necessity of dividing the epistle into 
parts, to mark the boundaries of them.” 

“ In prosecution of this thought, I concluded it neces- 
sary for the understancing of any one of St. Paul's epistles, 
to read it all through at one sitting, and to observe as well 
as L could, the drift and design of his writing it. If the 
first reac ding gave me some ‘light, the second gave me 
more; and so I persisted on, reading constantly the whole 

epistle over at once, til! £ came to “have a good general 

view of the apostle’s main purpose in writing the epistle, 
the chief branches of his discourse whercin he prose- 
cuted it, the arguments he used, and the disposition of the 
whole.” 

Such was the excellent method pursued by this truly 
great mail, who at the same time discarded all attachment 
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rous observation of the ceremonial law. 
‘This gave a cast to his ideas, and a tinge 
to his Janguage, which always adhered to 
him. These circumstances led him to in- 
vent, as it were, a phraseology of his own, 
and to use classical words in a sense which 
they never bear in classical writers. He 
not unfrequently changes the meaning of 
his words in the same discourse without 
giving notice : he sometimes assumes diffe- 
rent persons, writes under different charac- 
ters, states and replies to objections, with- 
out giving his reader any hint of the tran- 
sition. ‘his abruptness in the apostle’s 
style often creates great obscurity, and 
makes it very difficult to ascertain his 
meaning. Other difliculties also occur, 
which are necessary consequences of the 
epistolary style; such as allusions to cus- 


to popular system, and sought for nothing in the writings 
of Paul but what Paul himself intended, making him tor 
the most part his own interpreter. By these means he not 
only himsclf exhibited to the public an exposition of these 
difficult compositions, far more rational and mitelligible 
than any which preceded, but he also supplicd succeeding 
expositors with a clue tor the more judicious interpretation 
of these invaluable writings, of which they have not failed 
to make use. And if the Epistles of Paul are better un- 
derstood in the present age than im any which preceded it, 
this honourable pre-eminence is almost wholly owing to 
that distingnished philosopher and Christian, John Locke. 
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toms and manners not now existing, nor 
well understood ; also, to facts and occur- 
rences, both with regard to societies and 
individuals, which, though perfectly fami- 
liar to the writer and his correspondents, 
are utterly unknown to modern readers, 
and can only be imperfectly guessed, per- 
haps from hints incidentally dropped in the 
epistle itself. Hence arises great and fre- 
quent obscurity! im the Epistles of Paul, 





" Great and frequent obscurity | “ Besides the disturb- 
ance in perusing St. Paul’s epistles,” says Mir. Locke, 
“from the plenty and vivacity of his thoughts, the fre- 
quent changing of the personage he speaks in renders the 
sense very uncertain, and is apt to mislead one who has 
no clue to guide him. Sometimes by the pronoun I he 
means himself, sometimes any Christian; sometimes a 
Jew, and sometimes any man, &c. His use of the first 
person plural is with a far greater latitude, sometimes de- 
signing himself alone, sometimes those with himself whom 
he makes partners to the epistles; sometimes with himself 
comprehending the other apostles or preachers of the go- 
spel, or Christians: nay, sometimes in that way he speaks 
of the converted Jews, other times of the converted Gen- 
tiles, and sometimes of others, in a more or less extended 
sense ; every one of which varies the meaning of the place, 
and makes it to be differently understood.” Locke’s IVorks, 
Vol. iit, 1p. 277 - 

“Phe form and character of St. Paul’s [pistles,” says 
Dr. Powell, “ we shall find to have been derived irom the 
circumstances of his carly lite. Tarsus, where he was born, 
Was in that age a celebrated seat of learning. ‘The ‘Tarsic 
eloquence was employed in sudden and unpreneditated 
harangues ; and Sr. Paul, long accustomed to composi- 
tions of this sort, transferred thie style and manner from 
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which can never be perfectly explained ; 
but which the Author of the tollowing Ex- 
position, to the best of his power, and with 
the aid of his learned and pious predeces- 
sors in the field of investigation, has endea- 
voured, in his humble measure, to eluci- 
date. 

It is after mature consideration that the 
Author has adopted that theory of interpre- 
tation of the Epistles of Paul which was 
first suggested by Mr. Locke!, and after- 
wards amplified, confirmed, and illustrated, 
by the late learned and laborious Dr. John 
‘Taylor of Norwich, in his celebrated ‘ Key 
to the Apostolic Writings,’ prefixed to his 
Paraphrase on the Epistle to the Romans. 

The general principle of which theory 1s, 
that, the children of Israel, who had been 


speaking to writing. Little solicitous about method, he is 
often drawn from his design by the accidental use of an 
expression or a word; and neither when he quits his pur- 
pose nor when he returns to it again, does he employ the 
usual forms of transition. Sometimes he assumes another 
person, and introduces a kind of dialogue im which it is 
not always casy to distinguish who is speaking. Lastly, 
he abounds with broken sentences, bold figures, and hard 
far-fetched metaphors.” Powell’s Sermons, p. 250. 

1 Suggested by Mr. Locke.) See Locke's long and ad- 
mirable note upon Rom. v. G—8; where he distinctly but 
briefly lavs down the principles of interpretation afterwards 
adopted by Dr. Taylor, and so judiciously apphed by him 
mn his Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. 
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formerly the chosen people of God, having 
been cast off by him because of their great 
wickedness, and particularly for their re- 
jection of the Messiah, believers in Christ, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, are now admit- 
ted into the same relation tothe Deity which 
the Israelites once held; and those terms 
which were formerly applied to the state 
and privileges of the Israelites are now used 
to express the state and privileges cf Chris- 
tian believers. For example, 

‘The Israelites having been selected by 
God from all other nations to be his pe- 
culiar people, are for that reason said to 
be chosen or elected ; being placed in anew 
state of moral existence, they are said to 
be created ; being separated from the rest 
of mankind for the service and worship of 
the true God, they are consecrated or holy; 
having formerly been heathen idolaters, they 
were then aliens and enemies; being become 
worshipers of the true God, they are recon- 
ciled and friends ; having been promised an 
inheritance in Canaan, they are made sons 
and children of God; having been reco- 
vered from the bondage of Egypt, they are 
redeemed, delivered, purchased ; having been 
put into possession of Canaan, and favoured 
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with a divine institute, they are the servants 
and subjects of God, in covenant with him, 
and bound by their allegiance to him. On 
the other hand, God is represented as sus- 
taining the correspondent relations of a 
Creator, a Redeemer, a Saviour, a Father, a 
Sovereign, a Judge, a reconciled God, and 
a God in covenant. tle requires homage, 
worship, love, confidence, unlimited obe- 
dience to his laws and statutes, and, above 
all things, that they should abstain from 
idolatry. And upon these conditions he 
promises to be their protector and friend, 
to defend them from their enemies, and to 
continue them in possession of the land of 
Canaan, and of all the privileges and bless- 
ings they enjoy. But on the contrary, if 
they violate the covenant, if they disobey 
his law, if they reject his authority, if they 
swerve into idolatry, he also threatens to 
disown them as his people, to cast them out 
of covenant, to visit them with judgements, 
to expel them from the land of Canaan, and 
to deliver them over to their enemies. 
Now this languaye applied not so much 
to the moral conduct and to the personal 
character of the Israelites, as to their exter- 
nal state, asa community separated by a 
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peculiar ritual from the rest of the world, 
consecrated to the service of God, and the 
main design of which was to support in the 
world a standing memorial and testimony 
against idolatry. 

But the apostle teaches, that the Jews 
having rejected Jesus as the Messiah, are 
therefore themselves as a community re- 
jected by God; they are no longer a holy 
and peculiar people; they are cast out of 
covenant, and in a national view they stand 
upon the same footing as the Gentile world. 

He further teaches, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who was crucified and who rose again, 
is the true Messiah promised by the pro- 
phets, the mediator of a new and better 
covenant ; that Jews and Gentiles are alike 
invited to enter into its engagements and 
to accept its blessings ; and that all who be- 
lieve in Jesus as the Messiah,and who enter 
themselves as members of that community 
of which he is the head, are introduced into 
the same state of grace and privilege in 
which Israel formerly stood, and are enti- 
tled to the same honourable distinctions. 
Believers in Christ are acknowledged as the 
spiritual Israel; the true people of God, his 
servants, his children. ‘They are chosen, 
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holy, redeemed, called, and saved: having 
once been enemies, they are now recon- 
ciled: they are new created, new born. 
God is their creator, their redeemer, their 
governor, their father: they are ‘ translated 
cut of darkness into light,’ and ‘ from the 
kingdom of Satan,’ a state of idolatry, into 
that ‘ of God’s dear son,’ the Christian com- 
munity: they are become ‘ fellow-citizens 
with the saints,’ heirs of the promises and 
‘ of the houschold of God!’ 


1 OF the household of God.] « Certain maxims of in- 
terpretation,” savs Dr. P aiey, “ have obtained authority 
without reason, and are received without inquiry. One 
of these is the expecting to find in the present circum- 
stances of Christianity a meaning for, or something an- 
swerlng to, every appellation and expression that occurs in 
scripture. Or, in other words, applying to the personal 
condition of Christians at this day those titles, phrases, pro- 
pusitions, and arguments, w hich belong to the situation 
of Christianity at its first institution.’ 

The learned author gives several instances of this mis- 
application of scripture language: amongst others, that 
baplism and conversion, though almost synonymous in the 
apostolic age, are by no means esccntially connected in 
the present. He adds: 

«The community of Christians were at first a handful 
of men connected among themselves by the strictest union, 
and divided from the rest of the world bya real dilference 
of principle aud persuasion, and by many outward pecu- 
liarities of worship and eeu. This society, consi- 
dered collectively, were set apart from the rest of man- 
kind fora more gracious dispensation, as well as actually 
distinguished Dy a superior purity of life and conversation. 
fn this view, and in opposition to the unbelieving world, 
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All these high and honourable titles are 
applied to them in consequence of their 
having become members of the Christian 
community ; and do not generally express 
moral character so m ich as an external 
state, a state of privilege and profession, 
which if they duly improve, they shall ob- 
tain the promised blessings, they shall at 
the appointed season be raised from the 
grave to anew and endless life: and ‘“* when 
Christ, who is their life, shall appear, they 


they were denominated in scripture by terms of great seein- 
ing dignity and import: they were edect, called, sainés, in 
Christ, a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a peculiar 
people. ‘Thatis, these terms were employed to distinguish 
the professors of Christianity from the rest of mankind, as 
the names of Greek and Barbarian, Jew and Geatile, 
distinguish the people of Greece and israel from other na- 
tions. ‘The application of such phrases to the whole body 
of Christians 1s now become obscure; and we resort to a 
sense and an application of them eas ier, it may be, to our 
comprehension, but extremely foreign to the design of their 
authors, to distinguish individuals among the professors of 
Christianity from one another: agreeably to which idea 
the most flattering of these names, the elect, caudled, saints, 
have by bold and unlearned men been appropriated to 
themselves and their own party, with a presumption and 
conceit injurious to the reputation of our religion amongst 
them that are without, and extremely disgusting to the 
sober part of its professors.” 

The learned and pious author further notices the strong 
expressions used 1n scripture to express the change from 
heathenism to Christianity, viz. regeneration, new birth, 
alive from the dead, a new creation; and goes on to re- 
mark, “ No such change can be experienced by any one 
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also shall appear with him in glory.” He 
who reads the Epistles of Paul with atten- 
tion will plainly see that this is the general 
meaning of his language. Without this clue 
it will be almost impossible to understand 
his admirable writings, but with it there are 
few passages which ao not admit a simple 
and easy interpretation: or, to say the 
least, the judicious application of this prin- 
ciple elucidates many passages which would 
otherwise be involved in inextricable dith- 
culty. 


educated in a Christian country, yet we retain the same 
language. And what has becn the consequence? Some 
conclude that the expressions only indicate the enthusiasm 
of their authors. Others understand the phrases as signi- 
fying nothing more than a gradual amendment of life and 
cony ersation ; which degrades too much the proper force 
of the language. A third sort have imagined certain per- 
ceptible inpulses of the Holy Ghost, by which in an in- 
stant they are regenerated and born of the spirit. Ifit be 
said, If such expressions of scripture do not mean this, 
what do they mean? we answer, ‘They mean NOTHING: 
nothing, that is, to us: nothing to be found or sought for 
in the present circumstatices of Christianity. ” Paley’s Cau- 
tion recommended inthe Useand Application of Scriptural 
Language, wa Sermon before Bishop Law. Sermons and 
Tracts, p. GS. 
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SECTION IY. 


Authenticity of Paul’s fpistles.—The irre- 
sistible Evidence which they bear to the 
Truth of the Christian Religion. 


Or the thirteen epistles which bear the 
name of the apostle Paul, it may truly be 
said, that there are no writings of equal 
antiquity, the genuineness of which is so 
clearly ascertained. ‘The name of the apo- 
stle is prefixed to each; and they contain 
nothing that is unworthy of his character, 
inconsistent with what is known of his his- 
tory, or incongruous with his mission. ‘The 
claim to apostolic authority is indeed amply 
supported by internal evidence. The sub- 
jects upon whicn these epistles treat, the 
spirit which they breathe, the tone of au- 
thority which they assume, the controver- 
sies which they discuss, the ardent zeal for 
truth which they exhibit, the faith, the for- 
titude, the patience, the piety, the charity, 
which they display, the entire devotedness 
to the cause in which the writer is em- 
barked, the joy in its success, the indigna- 
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tion against malignant opposers, the grief 
at the misconduct of professors, and the 
glorious anticipation of a final triumph, are 
all in perfect unison with the apostle’s cha- 
racter. ‘The incidental allusions to persons, 
manners, and customs, which existed in the 
age and country in which the apostle wrote, 
and the undesigned coincidences! and ac- 
cidental discrepancies with the history of 
the Acts, and with other portions of the 
New Testament, are strong confirmations 
of the genuineness of the epistles. 

The genuineness and authenticity of the 
diivicen Histles have been admitted with- 
out controversy from the earliest age. ‘The 
learning and inquisitive spirit of Inusebius 
of Cesarea, who appears to have examined 
the question thoroughly, could not discover 
that they had ever been disputed®: and cita- 
tions from these epistles? have been made 











t Undesigned coincidences.|_ Sce upon this subject Dr. 
Paley’s livre Pautine.—Yhis celebrated work ‘exhibits 
perhaps the best model of reasoning from indirect evi- 
dence in this or in any language. Many excellent hints to 
the same purpose are contained in Lardey’s Observations 
on Man, volo. part. chap. 2. 

2 Basehs Lisl ectopic Cay lib: v1.6, Oo: 

3 Culatious froin these epistles.| Lor the external evi- 
dence of the ecnuineness of the E pistles of Paul, as well 
as of the other books of the New ‘Pesiament, the reader 
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by ecclesiastical writers from the age of 
Clement, contemporary and companion of 
the apostle, to the present day, in every 
successive generation, more numerous and 
full than those from any profane author, 
however ceiebrated or popular. And these 
citations are made by men who held very 
different systems of faith, and who all ap- 
peal to the authority of the apostle, and 
would consequentiy keep a very vigilant 
eye upon each other, that no one might cor- 
rupt the apostle’s text in favour of his own 
system, even if he should be so disposed. 
Also, the Epistles of Paul were very early 
translated into a great variety of languages, 
and many of these ancient versions are still 


may consult the incomparable Work of Dr. Lardner on 
the Credibility of the Gospel History. This learned and 
candid writer has completely exhausted the subject, and 
has brought together a mass of evidence in favour of the 
Sacred Writings, which will in vain be sought after to 
establish the genuineness of any profane author. ‘ There 
are,” says Dr. Lardner in his article upon Tertullian, 
sect. 23, “ perhaps more and larger quotations of the small 
volume of the New Testament in this one Christian au- 
thor, than of all the works of Cicero, though of such un- 
common excellence for thought and style, in writers of all 
characters for several ages. And there is a lke number 
of quotations of the New Testament, in St. Ireneus and 
St. Clement of Alexandria, both writers of the second 
century.” Lardner’s /Vorks, vol. ii. p. 287, Kippis’s edi- 
tion. | 
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extant and agree with our present copies. 
Many manuscripts of great antiquity are 
still in existence, some of which are be- 
lieved to have been written as early as the 
third or fourth century, and have been 
found in very different parts of the world. 
‘These, within the last century, have been 
very carefully collated together !, and, with 
a very small number of exceptions, they 
have been found to agree. it is therefore 
next to impossible that evidence so various 
and accumulated should be fallacious. No 
such evidence can be produced in favour 
of the Epistles of Cicero or Pliny, of the 


' Carefully collated.| Dr. John Mill of the University 
of Oxtord had the honour to lead the way in this most la- 
borious and useful task of collating manuscripts and ver- 
sions. His great work was published at Oxford, A.D. 1707, 
He was succeeded by Kuster in Holland and Bengel in 
Germany, and eminently so by Wetstcin in his most 
learned and valuable edition of the Greek ‘Testament pub- 
lished at Amsterdam A.D. 1751, 1752, i two foilo vo- 
luines. ‘Their successors in the same ficld of laborious 
Inquiry were Alterat Vienna, Matthaiat Moscow, Birch 
at Copenhagen; and last of all, that industrious and very 
accurate critic, Professor Griesbach of the university of 
Jena in Saxony, whose revision of the text of the New 
Testament, founded upon a collation of manuscripts, of 
ancient versions, and of ecclesiastical writers, is now unl- 
versally received by biblical scholars as approximating the 
nearest to the purity of the sacred originals, of any which 
has vet been published. See Introduction to the /mproved 
Bersion of the New Testanent, sect. 1. 
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Commentaries of Julius Cesar, or the An- 
nals of Tacitus: and yet the most learned 
and the best informed men receive these 
Works as genuine: and he would be 
laughed to scorn who should express a 
doubt upon the subject. Much more then 
may we receive as unquestionably genuine 
the Enistles of Paul, the evidence of which 
is so much brighter and more decisive than 
that of any classical writer. And it is a fair 
and undeniable conclusion, that a person 
is fully justified in sitting down to read the 
Epistles of Paul with as complete a con- 
viction that they were written by hin, as if 
he had been present while the apostle was 
dictating, or had even been himself the 
apostle’s amanuensis. 

This is a principle which it is extremely 
desirable to bear continually in mind while 
we are reading the epistles. for it seems 
next to impossible that a person should 
admit the existence of such a man as Paul 
of ‘Tarsus, and that he was verily and in- 
deed the author of the epistles which bear 
his name, and at the same time, after a se- 
rious and attentive perusal of the epistles, 
that he should remain an unbeliever in the 


Christian revelation. 
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And this, no dowbt, is the true design 
and the most important use of {hese mesti- 
mable writings, thedgh not a cr sufh- 
ciently adverted to. Far indeed we e they 
from | beim — tO MCU - er th ara 
and simple doctrine ef Christ, with an ad- 
ner mass of curious speculations con- 
cerning clectieon and predestination, ort- 
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grace, unputed ‘stakt 
perseverance, to none of which do tne epi- 
stles, when ey understood, give the 
least countenance. ‘Phese mvuluable re- 
cords are caict poses to hose io the latest 
generation the most substantial evidence of 
the truth and divine original of the Chris- 
tian religion: and this they do, by exhuibit- 
ing a very fatr and most interesting repre- 
sentation of the character, the views, the 
feelines, and the exertions of one of the 
principal leaders and tcxchers of the new 
religion, of the very e spiheaeresed circum. 
stances In which he was placed, and of the 
integrity, the zeal, the conraze, the forti- 
tude, the patience, the prudence, and the 
perseverance, wittth lio manifested in the 
discharge of his mission, in the labours 
which he undertook, i the dangers which 
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he encountered, and in the suberings — 
he endured. ‘They also disptay the disposi- 
tions, characters, and views, the oii, 
the prejudices, the imperfect information, 
the partial ce Ben the errors, the 
fauits and irreeularities, the frequent wa- 
vering and ins stability ¥; 0 ee the first are 
of the Christian faith: also, the dangers to 
which they were ore and the “joyful 
and faitiiful adherence of many to the apo- 
stle, and his doctrine, in the midst of suf- 
ferings and persecutions. ‘hese itpisties 
manifest. j in particular, the violent preju- 
dices of the Hebrew believers against the 
apestle on account of his hi berality to Gen- 
tile Christians, and how constantly they fel- 
lowed his st eps wherever he had founded a 
Gentile church, insisting upon the absolute 
necessity a subjection to the y yoke of the 


7 


ceremonial law, anid denouncing the apo- 


a 


stle as an unauthorized preacher ee the go- 
spei, and one whose doctrine and authority 

y the original and genuine 
apostles of Christ. These charges Page 
upon the apostle the i Tissea able obliga- 
tron of defending his character and ie 
rity by such direct appeals to the miracu- 
lous powers which he possessed and ex- 
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erted, and the supernatural eifts which he 
had even communicated to many converts, 
as must have silenced all objection if his 
appeal were just; and must have involved 
himself, his writings, and his doctrine, in 
eternal disgrace, if it were not so. In fact, 
the appeai was such as no man in his senses 
could have made, had he not known that it 
was true and unanswerable. So that, if the 
Epistles are eenuine and the apostle was in 
his right mind, the reader may be as certain 
of the truth of the miracles and of the di- 
vine authority of the Christian religion as 
founded upon them, as if he had actually 
been an eye-witness to the extraordinary 
events related in the gospel, or had seen 
our Lord himself raised from the dead. 

To those readers who consider the sub- 
ject in this light, the Epistles of Paul will 
appear an inestimabletreasure; and instead 
of being, as they have hitherto often been, 
nevlected by many as obscure and of little 
value, and abused by others as the inex- 
haustible source of animosity and bitter 
controversy, they will become a delightful 
occasion of concord and harmony through 
the whole Christian world, being received 
by all parties as containtine the most ir- 
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resistible evidence of their common faith. 
And if what is now offered to the public 
for the purpose of elucidating this import- 
ant portion of the Sacred Writings, is made 
effectual in any degree to the accomplish- 
ing this desirable end, the Author wil be 
happy in the reflection that he has not lived 
or laboured in vain. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 


OF 
THE LIFE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 
[Chiefly taken from Lardner s Works, vol.vi. ch. x1] 


ee et ere ae 


A.D, 

5. VILE apostle Pau, descended pro- 
bably on both sides from Jewish pa- 
rents, of tne tribe of Benjamin, and 
by birth a Roman citizen, was born 
at ‘Tarsus, an opulent city of Cilicia, 
perhaps a few years after the birth of 
hist . vets 5a, SO ei 3S Bil. 
iio 

30. Christ suffered at the Passover in 
March, in the fifteenth year of the 
reien of ‘Tiberius. ‘The holy spirit was 


YA few years after the birth of Christ-] Paul is called 
a young man Actsyi.d83 and in the Epistle to Philemon, 
ver. 9, he calls himself Paul the aged, A.D. 62, unless for 
the word wezcéurye aged we read wezc€eutys ambassador, 
which is perhaps the more probable reading, though it 1s 
only supported by conjecture. See Lardner, vol. vi. ch. x1. 
Sect.a1. 
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30. poured out upon the apostles at the 
Pentecost in May. See Priestley’s Ol- 
servations on the Harmony of the Evan- 
gelists, sect. 2. 

35. September, or October. Pilate re- 
moved': no successor appointed till 


1 Pilate removed.| In order to retain a distinct idea of 
the order of events in the public life of the apostle, it will 
be of use to bear in mind certain dates which are pretty 
well ascertained, and which form, as it were, landmarks 
for the errangement of principal facts. 

1. The firstis the recall of Pilate, by Vitellius the heu- 
tenant of Tibcrius, at the solicitation of the Jews, a year 
and half before the death of “Pibcrius, September or Oc. 
tober A.D. 35. Lardner, vol.i. p. 374. After which no 
vovernor with power of life and death was sent into Judea, 
till Petronius was appomted by Caligula, 2. e. for three or 
four years. Hence it is concluded, that Stephen was mar- 
tyred in the latter end of A.D. 55, as it docs not appear 
that the Romans took offence at so irregular an act, 
John xvii. 31. | 

2, The second eventis the attempt of Petronius to intro- 
duce the image of Caligula into the sanctuary A.D. 40; 
which by the universal consternation it excited 1s supposed 
to have puta stop to the persecution, and to have produced 
that rest to the churches which is mentioned Acts 1x. 31. 
But this did not take place till after Paul had escaped from 
Jerusalem to Tarsus, Acts 1x. JO, more than three years 
after his conversion, Gal.1. 18: which must therefore have 
happened A.D. 50 or 37. Larder, vol. vi. p. 24C- 

3. Phe death of Herod Agrippa happened A.D. 44, 
Acts si., and the famine predicted by Agabus, Acts x1. 
97—30, soon followed tt. Lardner, vol. 1. p. 240, vol. vi. 
p. 268. ‘This fixes the time when Paul and Barnabas vi- 
sited Jerusalem with the collection from Antioch, Acts xi. 
30. 

A, Fourteen vears after lus conversion, Paul and Bar- 
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35. Petronius. Paul at Jerusalem. Ste- 
phen martyred? in December. 'The 
gospel preached in Samaria. Philip 
baptizes the Itthiopian eunuch, Acts 
Vil. Vill. 





nabas visited J ser to settle the question concerning 
circumcision, Gal. 11. 1; which therefore must have hap- 
pened A.D. 49 or 50. It is mentioned by Luke Acts xv. 
and by Paul Gal. 11. 1--10. This settles the date of the 
Jerusalem decree, which the apostles took back with them 
to Antioch the latter end of the year. Lardner, vol. vi. 
p- 274. 

5. The decree of Claudius to banish the Jews from 
Rome was issued A.D. 51. Lardner, ibid. p. 280. When 
the apostle came to Corinth, he there found Aquila and 
Priscilla, who had been banished by that decree: proba- 
bly, therefore, he reached Corinth at the latter end of that 
year, where he staid a year and six months, that is, till 
March or April 4.D.53. Acts xviii. Lardner, ‘ibid. p. 279 

After this period the chronology is tolerably clear. The 
apostle remained at Ephesus about three years. Acts xx. 
31. He left that city in the spring of A.D. 56, passed 
two years In Macedonia, &c., and the winter of A.D. 57 
at Corinth, which he left in the spring of A.D. 58, and 
kept the Passover at Philippi: he hastened to Jerusalem 
at the feast of Pentecost; where in a few days he was 
seized in the temple, and confined a prisoner at Cesarea 
for two years. He was sent to Rome A.D. 60, where he 
arrived in the spring of A.D. 61, and was released A.D. 63. 
Lardner, vol. vi. ch. x1. sect. 11, 12. 

In this manner we obtain tolerably correct dates of 
many of the principal events. But there are some at 
which we can only guess; and difficulties attend every hy- 
pothesis. ‘hese are principally the date of the anostle’s 
visit to Crete, of the Tirst Epistle to Timothy, and of the 
journey to Hlyricuin. 

> Stephen martyred. The death of Stephen was an 
irregular act, yet no notice was taken of 1t by “the Romanus : 
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30. November. Paul converted on the 
way to Damascus, Acts 1x. 1—22; and 
invested with the apostolic office’. 

37. Paul visits Arabia, Gal. 1. 17. 

38. Paulin Arabia: is mstructed by Christ 
in the doctrine of the gospel, zbid. 

39. Returns to Damascus ; preaches in 
the synagogues: Is persecuted; let 
down in a basket from tne wall, and 
escapes to Jerusalem*®, Acts 1x. 23— 
75, ORCONeaxl: Ole ol spends. 2 fort 
night with Peter, Gal. i. 18: falls into 
the trance mentioned Acts xxi. 17; 
goes down to Cesarea Philippi, and 
from thence to ‘Tarsus, Acts ix. 25— 

CA) ae ee 


hence it is concluded that this event took place in the inter. 
val between the removal of Pilate A.D. 55, and the appoint 
ment of Petronms A.D. S90 or JO; during which iiterval 
there was no procurator with power of life and death. 
eu places the martyrdom of Stephen in| December 
Ae 55. avdner, Vol pee 1O 2. i 
en with the apostolte vice.) A trivial contro. 
versy has been moved concerning the Gme when Paul be- 
cante an apostle, which | ardner properly dates from the 
time of his conversion, Wi no Chast i appre ared to him and 
gave him his commission. cio Axvi. 1O—20. Lardner, 
Vole ViesClicc. eck. 
¥ Mseapes do ferusalem.|  ‘Vhe apostle Paul was con- 
verte Ac: 30, and died A.D. 35, making the whole 
course of lis ministry and aeeuleciing Og vers; of which 
{Wo were parsed im Arabia, two as a prisoner in Judea, 
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40. Petronius altempts to set up the statue 
of Caligula in the most holy place. ‘The 
alarm excited diverts the Jews from 
persecuting the Uhristians, and gives 
rest to the churcn, Actsix. 31. Peter 
visits Lyada,and heais Eneas, ver. 24, 


—Joppa, and raises Dorcas, ver. 40, 


1 ae 
—Cesarea, and converts Cornelius, 
ty r ey BN Pa %: es ™ w € ‘ . 
Acts x ae og cual rerurns to Jer usale hes 


where he vindicates his conduct to- 
wards the Gentiles, Acts xi. Paul re- 
mains at Tarsus, or in the neighbeur- 
hood, prebably preaching the gospel 
in Syria and Cilicia, Gal. i. 21. 

41. VPaulat Tarsus. Barnabas is sent down 
by the apostles to Antioch, in conse- 


Se em 


and two in coniinement at Rome: so that the whole 

course of his active ministry was no more than @3 years. 
After his conversion, he made five visits to Jerusalem, all 
of them very short. ‘The first was three years after his con- 
version, when he escaped from Damascus, Acts ix. 26; 
and staid only fitteen days, Gal. i. 18. ‘The second was 
in company with Barnabas, to bring a contribution from 
Antioch, Acts xi. 30, A.D. 44. The third visit was A.D. 

50, when he aid B arnabas were deputed to consult the 
apostles upon the question of circumcision, and returned 
to Antioch with the Jerusalem decree, Rete xy. The 
fourth was a mere salutation in his rapid journey in the 
summer of A.D.55, Acts xviii. 22. And the fifth and last 
was at the feast of Pentecost A.D. 58, when he was al- 
most iminediately seized by the mob, and after two years’ 

imprisonment was senta prisoner to Rome, ACS 51/27. 
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41. quence of the great success of the go- 
spel among the Gentiles there, to con- 
firm the new disciples, Acts x1. 22. 

42, Barnabas visits ‘larsus, and brings 
Paul to Antioch, ver. 25. Lardner, 
iid. Cd. X1. Sect. 8. 

43. Paul and Barnabas passa year at An- 

tioch, where the disciples are named 

Christians', ver. 26, 27. Paul is fa- 

voured with the vision, or rapture, 

mentioned 2 Cor. xil. 


1 Christians.| A designation probably imposed by the 
enemies of Christianity, who annexed no other idea to 
Christ but that of a despicable Jew who had suffered an 
ignominious death for treason and blasphemy; and among 
the Greeks and Ktomans it would sound pretty much as 
nbn ay (abde tolzi) did to the Eiebrews, who branded the 
disciples of Christ, as the followers of the man that was 
hanged. The word Christian occurs but three times in 
the New ‘Testament, and always in a bad sense. The first 
is in the text before us, Acts x1. 26. It oecurs secondly 
Acts xxvi. 28, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian; where it 1s observable that the apostle does not re- 
neat Agrippa’s words, and express a wish that he and all 
who heard him were altogether Christians, but altogether 
such as himself. And tinelly 1 Pet.iv. 16, where the word 
Christian is evidently mentioned as used by the enemies 
of the gospel synonymously with malefactor.—If the name 
Christian had been given by divine appoitment, as many 
suppose, it would have been constantiy used by the apo- 
stles and primitive believers ; and must have occurred hun- 
dreds of times in the New ‘Vestament. Itis very true that 
the title was soon adopted, and became the boast of the 
early belicvers, but not im the age of the apostles. The 
apostle Paul never uses the word Chrestian in all lis epi. 
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A.D. 

44. Acabus foretells a famine: Paul and 
Barnabas are sent with a collection for 
the relief of the poor believers in Ju- 
dea, Acts xi. 27-30. Hterod perse- 
cutes the church, puts James to death, 
and imprisons Peter, who is released 
by an angel, Acts xii. 1—19. Herod 
dies at the end of the year. Paul and 
Barnabas, accompanied by Mark, re- 
turn to Antioch, ver. 20—25. Dr. 
Lardner supposes that it was at this 
time that the apostle was favoured with 
the trance mentioned Acts xx. 17. 

45. Paul and Barnabas by divine direc- 
tion set out upon a mission, accompa- 
nied by Mark. Lardner, zbid. sect. 9, 
Acts xiii. 1—3. They visit Seleucia 
and Cyprus, where Paul strikes Ely- 
mas the sorcerer with blindness for his 
malicious opposition to the gospel, con- 
verts the proconsul Sergius Paulus, 
and takes the Roman name of Paul in 
exchange for his Jewish name, Saul ; 








stles, instead of which he uses the epithets holy, brethren, 
believers, and the like: for which reason those words also 
have been generally adopted in the paraphrase, as it seemed 
improper to represent the apostle as using a word which 
he appears purposely to have avoided. See Lardner, zbzd. 
p. 265. 
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AS. 


40. 


47. 
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and, having passed through the island 
from Salamis to Paphos, ver.4—12, 
The apostles sail to Perga in Pam- 
phylia, where they are deserted by 
Mark, ver. 15. They proceed to An- 
tioch in Pisidia, where they preach 
the gospel with great success, ver. 13 
—51; but being persecuted anddriven 
out by the malignity of the Jews, they 
escape to Iconium, ver. 52, 53, where 
they make a considerable stay, and 
gain many proselytes, ca. Xiy. 162 
but the Jews inflaming the imuititude 
against them, they flee to Lystra. 

At Lystra Paul heais the cripple, ver. 
7—10, and with difticulty prevents the 
people from oiiering sacrifices to him 
and Barnabas as incarnate deities, 
ver. 11—18; but the same populace 
being afterwards instigated by emissa- 
ries from Antioch and Iconium, stone 
Paul and drag him out of the city; but 
recovering, he escanes to Derbe, ver. 
19, 20; from which place, after having 
made a considerable number of con- 
verts, they return to Lystra, Jconium, 
Antioch in Pisidia, Pamphylia, Perga, 
and passing through Attalia they sail 
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47. for Antioch in Syria, from whence they 
set out, and having made a report of 
their mission, they remain in that city 
a considerable time, ver. 21—28. 

48. Paul continues at Antioch. 

49. Paul at Antioch. Zealots from Jeru- 
salem disturb the peace of the church 
by insisting upon the necessity of cir- 
cumcision. 

50. Paul and Barnabas are deputed to go 

- to Jerusalem! to settle with the apo- 


' Deputed to Jerusalem.| Luke and Paul both give an 
account of this transaction: the former Acts xv., the latter 
Galatians 11. 1—10, but with a very different spirit. Luke 
simply reports, that in consequence of the disputes con- 
cerning circumcision, the brethren at Antioch determine 
that Paul and Barnabas, and some others, should go up to 
Jerusalem to consult with the apostles and elders upon this 
question ; but he says nothing of the high spirit which Paul 
exemplified upon this occasion, and which we learn only 
from his own account in the Epistle to the Galatians. Con- 
scious of the high authority under which he acted, he 
woul? upon no account compromise his character as the 
apostle of the Gentiles, nor suffer his decisions to be called 
in question. And if he went up to Jerusalem to consult 
with the other apostles, it was not as the delegate of the 
church of Antioch, but by express divine revelation. Gal. 
ii. 1. And when there, he did not seek either for informa- 
tion or advice from his apostolic brethren, but only com- 
municated to them the doctrine which he taught, in which 
they acquiesced, and to which they added nothing, but 
with the greatest readiness acknowledged his authority to 
be on a par with their own. And as to the bigots who 
would impose circumcision on the Gentiles, he treated 
them with the utmost contempt; and in defiance of their 
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50. stles the question of circumcision, Acts 


xv. 1—29. Paul strenuously supports 
the liberties of the Gentile church, 
and the validity of his mission is fully - 
acknowledged by the other apostles, 
Gal. nu. 1—10. On their return they 
pass through Phenice and Samaria, 
announcing the decision of the apo- 
stles, and arrive at Antioch with the 
Jerusalem decree, accompanied by Ju- 
das and Silas, Acts xv. 30—35 ; Lard- 
ner, vol. vi. p. 273. Peter visits An- 
tioch, and is pubiicly reproved by Paul 
for his duplicity, Gal. ii. 11—21. Silas 
remains at Antioch. Paul invites Bar- 
nabas to revisit the churches which 
they had planted. Barnabas proposes 
to associate Mark with them, which 
Paul refuses ; in consequence of which 
disagreement they separate from each 
other, and Barnabas in company with 
Mark, and Paul with Silas, pursue dif- 
ferent routes. Acts xv. 35—40; Lard- 
ner, zbid. ch. xi. sect. 10. 


51. Paul and Silas visit Syria and Cilicia’, 
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anathemas he brought up Titus with him to Jerusalem, 
who was an uncircumcised Gentile convert, and whom he 
would not suffer to be subjected to the yoke of the law. 


» Paul cisits Syria and Cificia.|  Witsius and L. Ca- 
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51. ver. 41. They pass through Derbe and 
Lystra, where Paul finding Timothy, 





pellus think that the apostle went from Cilicia to Crete, it 
being very improbable that the gospel should not have been 
introduced into Crete till A.D. 63 or 64, the time assigned 
by Pearson, Benson, and others, when all the countries 
round had received it long betore. Lardner, ibid. p. 270. 
Lardner is of opinion that the visit to Crete happened some 
time in the interval between tne apostle’s leaving ‘Troas in 
the spring of A.D. 56, and returning thither again in the 
spring of A.D. 58, in his way to Jerusalem. In this inter- 
val also he places his journey to Illyricum, Rom. xv. 19, 
and his purposed residence at Nicopolis, either in Epirus 
or Thrace, Titus iii. 12. “* But I cannot,” says he, “ di- 
gest the order of his journeys, since St. Luke has not re- 
lated them.” p. 287. 

Dr. Ashworth, the late learned and respectable tutor of 
Mr. Coward’s Academy at Daventry, in his manuscript 
life of the apostle conjectures that Paul took some oppor- 
tunity of visiting and preaching the gospel in Crete during 
the three years which are assigned for his residence at 
Ephesus and in its vicinity; during which time it is al- 
lowed by critics that he did not confine himself wholly to 
that city and its environs. ‘The mission to Crete is sup- 
posed to have occurred in the latter end of A.D. 55. And 
the apostle returning in the beginning of A.D. 56, writes 
the Epistle to Titus, directing him, when relieved by his 
successor, to come to him at Nicopolis, where he then pro- 
posed to pass the winter. But soon after he had sent this 
epistle, the apostle received the deputation from Corinth, 
which induced him materially to vary his plan; and, in- 
stead of spending the winter at Nicopolis, he proposes to 
pass it at Corinth. And, having sent his reply to the Co- 
rinthians by the messengers who brought their letter to 
him, the apostle dispatches Artemas to Crete to set Titus 
at liberty, directing him to go immediately to Corinth, aud 
that after having waited long enough to observe the gene- 
ral state of things at Corinth, and the impression made 
upon the Corinthians by his letter, he should leave Corinth 
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51. assumes him as an associate, having 
been well recommended by the elders, 
Acts xvi. 1—3. They pass on to Phry- 
gia and Galatia, and being restrained 
by the spirit from preaching in the pro- 
consular Asia, they proceed to Mysia, 
and being forbidden to visit Bithynia, 


in time to meet the apostle, if possible, at Troas, where he 
intended to be, soon after Pentecost, in his way from Ephe- 
sus to Macedonia. But the apostle being probably obliged 
to leave Ephesus sooner than he intended, in consequence 
of the tumult of Demetrius and the artists, did not find 
Titus at Troas; and, being impatient to receive tidings 
from Corinth, he hastened into Macedonia, where, to his 
great jov, he found the evangelist, 2 Cor. 11. 12, 15, vil. 
5—7. But though the tidings brought by Titus were upon 
the whole encouraging, yet the apostle, willing to allow the 
irregular members more time to reflect and to reform, de- 
termined upon deferring his proposed visit till the follow- 
ing year; and, instead of going to Corinth at the latter end 
of A216, he made a circuit into Illyricum, from which 
he 1s supposed to have returned in the spring of A.D. 57 
to Macedonia, where he probably found Timothy, who 
joined with him in writing the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians; which was carried by Titus and Luke, and in 
which ee apologizes for having so long deferred his visit. 
2 Cor. 1. 15—24, 1x. 2, compared with 1 Cor. xvi. 1—4. 
The oe stle followed this letter in person at the latter end 
of the year; and, having passed three months at Corinth 
and written an epistle to the Romans, he leaves Corinth in 
the spring of A.D. 58, and reaches Philippi at the Passover 
in his way to Vendenleur 

This scheme is acknowledged to be only a hypothesis ; 
but such 1s every other way of accounting for this part of 
the apostle’s missionary travels, and it is only proposed as 
affording a probable solution of the difficulties which exist. 
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51. they go on to Troas, ver. 4—8. At 
Troas a vision invites the mission into 
Macedonia. Luke joins the party, and 
begins to write in the first person, ver. 
9,10. ‘They sail first to Samothrace, 
and then to Neapolis; they visit Phi- 
lippi, where Lydia is converted, the 
pythoness dispossessed, the apostles 
accused, beaten, and imprisoned, re- 
leased by miracle, the jailer converted, 
the magistrates humbled, and the apo- 
stles set at liberty, ver. 11—40. Pass- 
ing through Amphipolis and Apollo- 
nia, they arrive at'lhessalonica, where 
they make some stay, and preach the 
gospel with great success. Here Paul 
works for his subsistence, and receives 
supplies from Philippi. Philip. iv. 16. 
They are driven from Thessalonica in 
consequence of a tumult excited by 
the unbelieving Jews, Acts xvi. 1— 
10.. Paul escapes to Berea, where he 
makes many converts, and the Bereans 
are commended for trying his doctrine 
by the scriptures, ver. 11, 12: but, the 
Jews from ‘Thessalonica exciting tae 
populace against him, the apostle ts 
conducted privately to Athens, leaving 
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51. Silas and Timothy behind, ver. 15— 
15. ‘Timothy soon follows, and is sent 
by the apostle to visit and comfort 
the Thessalonians, 1 ‘Thess. ui. 1. At 
Athens the apostle, moved by the 
eross idolatry of the place, remon- 
strates against it, Acts xvii. 1O—18; 
and being brought before the court of 
Areopagus, he defends himself in the 
eloquent speech recorded Acts xvi. 21 
—381; and, though ridiculed by the 
philosophers, he makes some respect- 
able converts, ver. S2—34. Paul pro- 
ceeds to Corinth; meets Aquila and 
Priscilla, banished from Rome by 
Claudius’s decree; lodges in their 
house, and supports himself by work- 
ing in their occupation, ch. xvi. 1— 
3, being assisted occasionally by sup- 
plies from other churches, 2 Cor. x1. 8. 
At Corinth the apostle is jomed by 
Silas and Timothy, Acts xvin. 5. 
Paul continues at Corinth a year and 
half; and from this city he writes the 
two epistles to the Thessalonians, and 
the epistles to the Galatians, Acts 
xvii. 11. 

53. The first three months at Corinth. 
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58. Gallio the proconsul refuses to listen 


54. 


to the complaints against Paul, ver. 
12—17. Paul goes to Cenchrea; vi- 
sits Ephesus for a short time; sails to 
Cesarea; makes a short visit at Jeru- 
salem; spends some time at Antioch ; 
passes through Galatia and Phrygia, 
in order confirming the churches; and, 
having made a circuit through the up- 
per regions of Asia Minor, he arrives 
at Ephesus! after Apollos was gone 
to Corinth. Acts xvii. 18—xix. 1. 

Paul at Ephesus, where he performs 
extraordinary miracles; and where the 
sons of Sceva are beaten by the demo- 
niac, ver. 2—20. Claudius dies Oct. 
A.D. 54°. The apostle proposes, after 
visiting Macedonia and Achaia, to go 


1 Arrives at Ephesus.) Dr. Lardner says, “ possibly in 
October or November ;” and adds, “ I hope [ have al- 
lowed time enough for all the journeys hitherto mentioned ; 
and that I have not brought Paul to Ephesus too soon.” 
Lardner, bid. p. 280. The learned writer certainly keeps 
the apostle pretty much upon the alert during the summer 
of A.D. 53; and Dr. Ashworth inclines to allow him an- 
other year, beginning his mission from Antioch a year ear- 


lier. 


It is impossible to be perfectly accurate, and Dr. 


Lardner’s calculations are, upon the whole, as probable 
as any. 
? Claudius dies.| See Lardner, ibid. p. 282. 
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to Jerusalem, and thence to Rome. 
Acts xix. 21. 

Paul probably visits Crete, and thence, 
perhaps, sends his First Epistle to Ti- 
mothy. He leaves Titus to settle the 
church, Titus 1. 5. Soon after his re- 
turn he writes the Epistle to Titus, in- 
tending at that time to pass the winter 
at Nicopolis, where he directs Titus 
to meet him. ‘Titus 11. 12. 


. The apostle proposes to remain at 


Ephesus till Pentecost, 1 Cor. xvi. 8 ; 
receives an epistle from Corinth, and 
writes the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians in reply.—He changes his plan; 
sends Artemas to relieve Titus, and 
directs 'Titus to go to Corinth to see 
the state of things there, and to meet 
him at Troas, 2 Cor. 11.12, 13. He 
sends ‘Timothy and Erastus into Ma- 
cedonia, Acts xix. 22. A tumult was 
excited at Ephesus by Demetrius and 
the artists, ver. 23; after which the 
apostle set out for Macedonia, xx. 1; 
and, leaving Ephesus probably some- 
thing sooner than he intended, he 
comes carlier than he was expected, 
io ‘Troas, 2 Cor. u. 12. Not finding 
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56. ‘Titus there, and being impatient to re- 
ceive tidings from Corinth, he crosses 
thesea into Macedonia, where he finds 
the evangelist, who gave him a favour- 
able account of what was passing at 
Corinth.—From Macedonia, it is com- 
monly believed, though probably er- 
roneously, that the apostle dated his 
First Epistle to ‘Timothy '. 





' The First Epistle to Timothy.] It seems quite incre- 
dible that Paul, if he wrote this letter to Timothy from 
Macedonia, immediately after he had left Ephesus, 1 ‘Tim. 
1. 3, should have made no allusion whatever to the danger 
to which he had been exposed by the tumult at Ephesus, 
to which he so feelingly refers in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which was written a year afterwards. This 
and other considerations have Jed Pearson, Paley, Mac- 
knight, and others, to fix the date of this epistle after the 
apostle’s first imprisonment about A.D.64. But, besides 
that this hypothesis contradicts the apostle’s assertion that 
he should never visit Ephesus again, Acts xx. 25, it could 
hardly have been necessary at that time to have cautioned 
Timothy that no man should despise his youth, 1 Tim. 
iv. 12. On every hypothesis difficulties scem almost in- 
surmountable. It seems to me possible that the epistle 
might have been written from Crete A.D. 55, when the 
apostle was there with Titus. He might have left Timo- 
thy to superintend the church at Ephesus during his ab- 
sence, intending to return soon. ‘The obvious objection 
against this is ch. 1.3, where he says expressly that he 
left Timothy at Ephesus when he went into Macedonia. 
This difficulty would be obviated if we could admit the 
reading of a manuscript of Hilary, “ I besought thee to 
abide still at Ephesus (cit tres tn Macedoniam), when 
thou wert going into Macedonia.” See Griesbach i loc. 
ed. 2. But it must be acknowledged that this reading is 
not supported by any other authority. 
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When he wrote to the Corinthians 
it was his intention to have passed the 
winter at Corinth, 1 Cor. xvi. 6. But 
the intelligence he received from Ti- 
tus, not being quite satisfactory, in- 
duced him to alter his plan, and to 
defer his visit to Corinth till the year 
following. In the mean time, after 
passing a few months in Macedonia, 
he went, perhaps in September or 
October, to preach the gospel in I- 
lyricum. It is believed that Titus ac- 
companied him, 2 ‘Tim. iv. 10, 2 Cor. 
vill. 17, and Luke v. 22; and perhaps 
‘Timothy, whose name he joins with 
his own in the inscription of the Se- 
cond tpistle to the Corinthians. The 
apostle and his associates returned to 
Macedonia in the spring of a.p. 57, 
Rom. xv. 19. 


. Returns to Macedonia; writes the Se- 


cond Kpistle to the Corinthians, join- 
ing the name of ‘Timothy with his own. 
‘This he sends by ‘Titus, 2 Cor. vu. 0, 
22, accompanied by two other bre- 
thren, one of whom was_ probably 
Luke}. Sec ver. 18, 19, and B.S. to 
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57. the epistle. At the latter end of the 
year he visits Corinth, and stays three 
months, Acts xx. 3. From Corinth the 
apostle writes the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 

58. Paul reaches Philippi before the Pass- 
over, and there spends the days of un- 
leavened bread, ver. 6; and is again 
joined by Luke, who perhaps accom- 


Troas, and accompanicd himinto Macedonia, Acts xvi. 
10, 11. He seems to have parted from him at Philippi, 
Acts xvi. 1, but to have joined him again at Philippi 
when he quitted Macedonia on his way to Jerusalem A.D. 
58, and from that time to have been his constant associate, 
Acts xx. 1—6, Lardner. vol. vi. p. 105. Itis remarkable 
that Luke, through his whole history, never mentions Titus, 
though they must often have travelled together in company 
with the apostle; and in this instance were associated in 
the same mission. There must have been some reason for 
this pointed neglect. Perhaps the following may be as- 
signed as not improbable: The apostle in his Second Epi- 
stle to Timothy, written probably soon after the com- 
mencement of his first imprisonment, ch. vi. 10, 11, com- 
plains of being abandoned by many of his friends. “ De- 
mas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world, and 
is departed to Thessalonica, Crescens to Galatia, Titus to 
Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me.” Demas, it appears, 
soon repented, and joined the apostle again; who makes 
honourable mention of him in the epistles to the Colos- 
sians and Philemon. But of Titus we hear no more. It 
does not appear that he ever returned to the apostle: his 
name is never mentioned again. And Luke, who was 
then writing his history, which closes with Paul’s impri- 
sonment, might so far resent the conduct of Titus as not 
to introduce his name. 
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58. panied the apostle from Cormth. At 


‘Troas he raises Kutychus to life, ver. 
7—12. Irom 'Troas he passes by As- 
sos, Mitylene, Chios, 'Trogyllium, and 
Miletus, on his way to Jerusalem. 
At Miletus he sends for the elders 
of Ephesus, and delivers to them 
the beautiful and affecting charge re- 
corded ver. 17—38. Hence he passes 
by Rhodes, Patara, Tyre, Ptolemais, 
and Cesarea, where Agabus foretells 
his imprisonment and bonds, Acts xxi. 
1—14; and reaches Jerusalem by the 
feast of Pentecost, ver. 15, 16. Here, 
having by the advice of James joined 
in purification with four Nazarites, se- 
ven days after his arrival, an outcry 
of profaning the temple was raised 
against him by some Asiatic Jews ; 
and being seized and beaten by the 
mob, he was rescued by the Roman 
military commander Claudius Lysias, 
by whom he was permitted to address 
the people in his own defence, xxi. 18 
—xxl. 21.) This harangue being in- 
terrupted by a tumult, the commander 
ordered him to be examined by scourg- 
ine; but desisted upon beimg informed 
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58. that the apostle was a free citizen of 
Rome, ver. 22—30. ‘The next day 
being examined before the council, 
and having severely reproved the high- 
priest for ordering him to be struck 
without any provocation, the apostle, 
being reminded of the dignity of the 
magistrate, apologizes for his freedom ; 
after which he divides the council, 
by declaring himself a Pharisee, and, 
being in danger of his life, he was 
rescued by the Roman commander, 
Acts xxiul. 1—10, and afterwards en- 
couraged by Christ ina vision, ver. 11. 
Forty Jews having bound themselves 
by an oath to assassinate the apostle, 
and the conspiracy being discovered 
by a youth who was related to him, 
the Roman commander again protects 
him, and sends him by night under a 
military escort to Cesarea, :to plead 
his cause before Felix, the Roman go- 
vernor, ver. 12—385; who, when his 
accusers were come, after having heard 
Tertullus’s charge and the apostle’s 
manly defence, defers the judgement, 
and remands the apostle into custody, 
expecting that he would offer him a 
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. bribe to be set at liberty. In the 


mean time he frequently sends for the 
apostle, and hears his doctrine with 
emotion: nevertheless he keeps him in 
confinement for two years ; and when 
recalled from his government, in order 
to gratify the Jews whose resentment 
he feared, Felix leaves Paul in bonds. 
During this period we are not told that 
the apostle either wrote an epistle or 
delivered a discourse ; though we may 
be sure that he would gladly avail him- 
self of every opportunity that offered 
to teach the gospel, Acts xxiv. 

Paul a prisoner at Cesarea. 

Paul still in prison. Festus succeeds 
Felix; visits Jerusalem, where the 
Jewish rulers allege charges against 
Paul; he orders the accusers down to 
Cesarea, where he hears but does not 
decide the cause, Acts xxv. 1—4. To 
please the Jews, however, Festus pro- 
poses to the apostle to take his trial at 
Jerusalem, which the apostle, appre- 
hensive for his life, declines ; and avail- 
ing himself of his privilege as a Roman 
citizen, he appeals to Cesar; which 
appeal is allowed by Festus and his 
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60. council, ver. 5—12. Shortly after- 


61. 


ward, Agrippa and Berenice being 
upon a visit to Iestus to compliment 
him upon his accession to the govern- 
ment, Festus states the case of the apo- 
stle, and his own difficulty in describ- 
ing the nature of the charge, ver. 13— 
22. Agrippa earnestly desiring to hear 
Paul, Festus consents; and the apo- 
stle being brought into court, and 
leave being granted, ver. 25—27, he 
makes the eloquent defence recorded 
ch. xxvi. 1—30; after which the king 
and the governor express their regret 
that, on account of his appeal, they 
could not immediately release him, 
ver. 31, 32. At the latter end of the 
year, perhaps in October, he sets sail 
for Rome, ch. xxvil. 1—13; and the 
weather proving tempestuous, and the 
mariners being disappointed in their 
purpose of sheltering themselves in 
Crete, the ship was wrecked on the 
coast of Malta, probably in the month 
of November, ver. 14—44. 

At Malta Paul miraculously escapes 
from the bite of a viper, ch. xxvii. 
1—6; he heals the father of Publius, 
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and others, ver. 7—10; and at the end 
of three months he sails for Italy, lands 
at Puteoli, passes a week with his 
friends, and proceeds to Rome!, ver. 
11—14; where, probably after an early 
hearing of his cause, he was permitted 
to reside at his own house in military 
custody, and to preach and teach with- 
out restraint, ver. 15—30. Soon after 
lus first hearing he writes the Second 
Jipistle to ‘Timothy °. 

Paul a prisoner at Rome, ver. 31, 32; 
writes the Epistles to the Ephesians or 
Laodiceans, the Philippians, the Co- 
lossians, and Philemon. 

Paul released, probably in the spring. 
Dictates the Epistle to the Hebrews, if 
that be his; is supposed to have visited 
Colossw, Philippi, Mphesus, and Je- 
rusalem; and after this to have re- 
turned to Rome. Some have thought 








! Proceeds to Rome.] Probably in the month of Fe- 


bruary in the seventh year of the reign of Nero. Sec 
Pearson and Witsius aped Lardner, ibid. p. 294. 


2 Second Mpistle to Timothy.| ‘Yhis tact appears to be 


decisively established by Lardner, vol. vi. ch. xii. sect. 10. 


$ Paul released. Vor the conjectures and traditions 


concerning the apostle after his release from whatis called 
his first imprisonment, see Lardner, vol. vi. ch. x1. sect. 13, 
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. that he visited Spain, and even Bri- 


tain, but of this there is no proof or 
probability. 


. Rome was set on fire by Nero, who, 


to exonerate himself, charged the crime 
upon the Christians, for which they 
were cruelly persecuted. 


. In this persecution the apostles Paul 


and Peter -both suffered martyrdom ; 
it is said on the same day; Peter by 
crucifixion; Paul, as a Roman, by de- 
capitation. He was buried in the Via 
Ostiensis, being probably about sixty 
years of age. ‘That the apostle did not 
survive this persecution is highly pro- 
bable; as, otherwise, he could not have 
failed to have written an Epistle of 
condolence, of consolation, and encou- 
ragement, upon this memorable occa- 
sion. 


END OF THE LIFE OF PAUL. 
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‘C4 TABLE OF ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES, IN THE ORDER 
OF TIME$3 WITII THE PLACES WHERE, AND THE 
TIMES WHEN, THEY WERE WRITTEN.” 


[Prefixed to Dr. Lardner’s Supplement, in his Works, 
vol. vi., Dr. Kippis’s edition.] 


EPISTLES. PLACES. Ap. 

1 Thessalonians. Corinth... ........ 02 
2 Thessalonians. Corinth... ........ 02 
Corinth. . . near the end of 52 
Galatians . . a 2 
1 or Ephesus . the beginning of 53 

1 Corinthians. . Ephesus . . the beginning of 06 
1 Timothy!.. . Macedonia. ........ 06 
Titus 2,in ornear Macedonia . before the end of 56 
2 Corinthians. . Macedonia . about October . 57 
Romans . . . Corinth . . about February 58 
Ephesians? . . Rome . . . about April. . 61 
2 Timothy... Rome... about May .. 61 
Philippians . . Rome . . . before the end of 62 
Colossians . . Rome... . before the end of 62 
Philemon... Rome. . . before the end of 62 
Hebrews . . . Rome orltaly in the spring of 65 








"1 Timothy.| Vor reasons which are elsewhere assigned, 
it seenis quite impossible that the Mirst Epistle to ‘Pimothy 
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should have been written in the journey which Luke men- 
tions, when the apostle went from Ephesus to Macedonia 
in the spring of A.D. 56. And the hypothesis which as- 
signs a date to this epistle in a journey which happened 
on the apostle’s return to Rone A.D. 64, after his first im- 
ptisonment, is liable to great, though not equal, difficulties. 
The supposition that the apostle visited Crete from Ephe- 
sus, that he then left Timothy in charge of the church at 
Ephesus, and that he wrote a letter of advice to him from 
Crete, is the hypothesis which appears to me to be at- 
tended with the fewest difficulties ; though neither this nor 
any other hypothesis is supported by much external evi- 
dence. Upon this supposition, the First Epistle to ‘Ti- 
mothy would be dated about the latter end of A.D. 55, 

* Titus, in or near Macedonia.| If the late Dr. Ash- 
worth’s hypothesis be admitted, that “ the apostle went 
from Lphesus to preach the gospel in Crete, where he 
left Titus,” the Epistle to Titus must have been written 
from Ephesus in the beginning of A.D. 560, before the apo- 
stle had reccived the letter from the Corinthians. This in- 
duced him to change his plan, and to send a message to 
Titus ; that instead of meeting him at Nicopolis, he should 
go forthwith to Corinth, and, after having learned the 
state of things there, that he should return immediately to 
meet the apostle at ‘T'roas, or at least in the nearest city of 
Macedonia. 

3 Ephesians, Rome A.D.61.] Dr. Lardner has taken 
great pains to show that the Epistle to the Ephesians was 
not only actually addressed to the Ephesians, but that it 
was the first of all the epistles which were dated from 
Rome ; and that, together probably with the Second Epi- 
stle to Timothy, it was sent to Ephesus by Tychicus, who 
returned again to Rome in time to carry the Epistles to 
the Colossians and Philemon. Lardner, ibid. vol. vi. 
p- 527. But Dr. Paley in his Hore Pauline has demon- 
strated with such irresistible evidence that the Epistles to 
the Ephesians and the Colossians must have been written 
nearly at the same time; and it is so clear, and indeed un- 
disputed, that the Epistle to the Colossians was written 
near the close of the first imprisonment, that Dr. Lardner’s 
argument cannot be sustained. It is also equally evident, 
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and demonstrated by Palcy, that. the letter could not be 
addressed to the inhabitants of Ephesus; but was either 
a general circular epistle, or the Epistle to the Laodiceans 
to which the apostle alludes Col. iv. 16. At all events, 
this epistle must have been written and sent at the same 
time with that to the Colossians and the Epistle to Phi- 
lemon, and by the same messengers, before the end of 
A.D.62. The Epistle to the Philippians was probably 
written somewhat later; Epaphroditus, the bearer of it, 
Phil. 11. 25, being with the apostle at Rome when he sent 
the Epistle to the Colossians, Col. iv. 12. 


The following, therefore, appears to be the most pro- 
bable order of the Epistles, from 1 ‘Timothy :— 


EPISTLES. PLACES. A.D. 

1 Timothy ... Crete... . the latter endof .. 55 
Titus ..... Ephesus .. beginningof.... 56 
1 Corinthians . Ephesus... springof...... 56 
2 Corinthians. . Macedonia . about October. . . 57 
Romans ... Corinth .. about February . . 58 
2'Timothy ... Rome... . about May .... 61 
Ephesians . . Rome... . before the end of . 62 
Colossians. .. Rome... . before the end of . 62 
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Philippians .. Rome... . near theendof. . . 62 
Hebrews . es 
cg ae in the sprin? of . . 63 
a ————— 
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Vol. ii. page 2, line 13 from top, for musical read mechanical. 
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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


THE Aposrie Paur is supposed to have left 
Ephesus about Pentecost, a.p. 56, and to have 
spent the following winter in Macedonia. It was 
his design to have visited Corinth in the spring 5 
but it appears probable that he deferred his journey 
a year longer than he intended, see | Cor. XV. 
1—8 compared with 2 Cor. i. l5—24, 1x. |—4, 
and that he availed himself of this opportunity to 
preach the gospel in Illyricum and the neighbour- 
ing regions. Rom. xv. 19—23. 

From Macedonia the apostle came to Corinth, 
probably in the latter end of the year 57; and, 
having passed three months in that city, he re- 
turned to Macedonia in February a.p. 98, on his 
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way to Jerusalem: but he did not leave Philippi 
till after the passover. 

During his residence at Corinth the apostle wrote 
his epistle to the Romans. This appears from the 
recommendation which he gives, ch. xvi. 1, of 
Phebe, a deaconess of the church at Cenchrea, a 
sea-port in the neighbourhood of Corinth: this 
person was probably intrusted with the epistle. He 
also mentions Gaius as his host, Rom. xvi. 23; 
who was an eminent disciple at Corinth, and one 
of the very few whom the apostle himself had bap- 
tized, 1 Cor. i. 14. That the epistle was written 
by Paul at the time assigned as its date, is manifest 
from the circumstance of his being engaged to carry 
to Jerusalem a contribution which at his reeommen- 
dation had been made for the poor believers there, 
by their more opulent brethren in Macedonia and 
Achaia, Rom. xv. 25—31. Comp. | Cor. xvi. 3,4. 
Upon which occasion it appears, that several per- 
sons, whose names are mentioned as sending their 
salutations to their brethren at Rome, were his 
companions from Greece. Nom. xvi. 213 Acts 
Xx. 4. 

It is uncertain when, or by whom, the gospel was 
first preached at Rome. It seems evident that no 
apostle had yet been there ; it being probable, from 
Rom. i. 11, that no spiritual gift had hitherto been 
conferred on the Roman believers, as the apostle 
expresses his wish to visit them for this very pur- 
pose. It is certain, however, that the number of 
believers at Rome at the time when the epistle was 
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written was very considerable, and their character 
extensively and deservedly celebrated through the 
churches, Rom. i. 8. Nor is it at all surprising or 
improbable, that a numerous body of believers 
should then exist at Rome. The imperial city was 
the metropolis of the world, and the resort of im- 
mense numbers from all quarters. Many Jews re- 
sided there as sojourners or inhabitants; and among 
these, no doubt, were many believers in Christ, 
whose persecution by their countrymen probably 
occasioned those tumults for which the Jews were 
banished by the decree of Claudius, a.p.50. This 
decree expired with him three years afterwards, 
when the Jews were permitted to return. Aquila 
and Priscilla, natives of Pontus, who had left Italy 
on account of Claudius’s decree, were found by the 
apostie at Corinth, Acts xvii. ‘They accompanied 
him to Ephesus ; and at the time when the apostle 
wrote they had returned and were resident at Rome, 
Rom. xvi. 3. It cannot admit of a doubt, that 
inany heathen converts also resorted thither; and 
among them were probably some persons of di- 
stinction, and philosophers. These might have ac- 
cess to persons of rank at Rome, some of whom 
might be captivated with the simplicity of the 
Christian faith, and the benignity and perfection 
of christian morals, and might upon these grounds 
be induced to profess their faith in the doctrine of 
Christ. When the apostle was a prisoner at Rome, 
there were saints even in Cesar’s household. Aris- 
tobulus and Narcissus, Rom. xvi. 10, 11, are sup- 
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posed to be persons of consequence, who, if not 
believers themselves, connived at the profession of 
Christianity by their domestics and dependents. 
Epaphras, or Epaphroditus, so often mentioned 
with applause by the apostle Paul in his epistles, 
is believed by some to have been the celebrated 
freedman of Nero!. And even Burrhus, the pre- 
ceptor of Nero and governor of the city, 1s by many 
thought to have been partial to the Christians, if 
he was not himself a believer. These facts are 
mentioned to show that it is not at all incredible, 
that a numerous and flourishing society of believ- 
ers should have existed at Rome, though no apos- 
tle had been there to raise it; and that the men- 
tion of such a society is no presumption, as some 
have thought, against the authenticity of the epis- 
tle to the Romans. 

This is one of those epistles, the genuineness of 
which, as Eusebius attests, was never called in 
question in the primitive ages of Christianity ; and 
such are the internal characters of its authenticity, 
that it can hardly be disputed by any who are ac- 
quainted with the apostle’s train of thought, or with 
his style of writing 2. 


The principal design of this excellent epistle is to 








"See Philip. 1.13, iv.22; also Dr. Jones's Series of Impor- 
tant Facts, chap. iv. This learned writer supposes Seneca like- 
wise to have been a Christian. 

* The argument in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle 
to the Romans, from undesigned coincidences with facts related 
in Luke's History, is beautifully and irresistibly stated in Dr, 
Paley’s Hore Paulina: but it does not admit of abridgement. 
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exhibit and magnify the great mercy of God in the 
dispensation of the gospel to Jew and Gentile; to 
illustrate the excellence of that dispensation, to 
justify the measures of the divine government, and 
to induce the believers at Rome to adorn their 
Christian profession by the practice of universal 
virtue. 

The epistle is distributed, as most of the apos- 
tle’s writings are, into two great divisions, Doc- 
TRINAL and PracticaL. ‘The Doctrinal, or 
argumentative portion, extends through the first 
eleven chapters; the remainder of the epistle is 
chiefly occupied in PracticaL exhortation and 
advice. 

The apostle, after a suitable introduction ex- 
pressive of his apostolic authority, his good-will, 
and his earnest desire to visit them in person, chap. 
1. [—I7/, enters upon the ARGUMENTATIVE portion 
of his epistle, which, without any formal distribu- 
tion, he arranges under four heads—the Unmerited 
Goodness of God in communicating the gospel dis- 
pensation both to Jew and Gentile, chap. i. 18—v. ; 
the efficacy of the motives of the gospel for the 
Sanctification of believers, chap. vi.—vi. 17; also 
for their Consolation and encouragement, chap. 
viii. 18 to the end; and, finally, the apostle states 
and justifies the conduct of Divine Providence in 
the present Rejection of the Jewish nation from a 
covenant state, and in the Invitation of the Gen- 
tiles, chap. 1x.—x1. 

In pursuing this train of argument, under the 
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First head, the apostle shows that neither Jews nor 
Gentiles possess any claim to the blessings of the 
gospel upon the ground of merit. And here 1. he 
considers the case of the heathen, chap.1i. 18 to the 
end ;—2. the case of the Jews, chap. 1. i—in. 
20) ;—and 3. the case of both united, chap. in. 21 
to the end.—The apostle then states at large, that 
Abraham was justified by faith without merit, and 
that his justification was a pattern for all who be- 
lieve in Christ, and who are admntted into the 
Christian covenant without any claim of mght on 
their part, chap. iv.—The apostle further illustrates 
the privilege and happiness of those who are admit- 
ted thus freely, and from pure undeserved mercy, 
into the gospel covenant, chap. v. 1—11,—and 
finally, he argues his proposition, from the curse 
entailed upon the posterity of Adam by the lapse 
of their first parent, and states the vast extent of 
the blessings of the gospel beyond the miseries of 
the Fall, chap. v. 12 to the end. 

The apostle, having thus established the mercy 
of God in the free gift of the gospel to those who 
had no antecedent claim to its blessings, proceeds 

Secondly, to prove that the motives of the gospel 
are effectual to promote the renunciation of sin and 
the love and practice of universal virtue; 1. with 
regard to Gentile believers, who by the profession 
of the gospel are raised to a new life, chap. vi. l— 
11, and entered into a new service, chap. vi. 12 
to the end.—And 2. with regard to the Jewish be- 
liever : he is first released from a dead and united 
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to a living principle, chap. vil. 1—4; and secondly, 
as the law, by its severity, goaded those who were 
under its yoke to desperation and to vice, so the 
gospel, by the promise of forgiveness, encourages 
hope and animates to virtue. This the apostle il- 
lustrates by a beautiful allegory, in which he repre- 
sents the awakened Jew, not yet released from the 
law, as suffering under the domineering tyranny 
of guilty passions, which were subdued and slain 
by the grace and mercy of the gospel, which set him 
free from the tyranny of the law, and inspired him 
with life and energy to obey the commandments of 
God, chap. vil. d—viil. 17. 

In his Third argument the apostle shows, that the 
principles and discoveries of the gospel are amply 
sufficient for the Consolation and encouragement of 
believers, whether Jews or Gentiles, under all their 
trials and persecutions, chap. vii. 18 to the end. 

The Fourth argument treats of the present rejec- 
tion and ultimate restoration of the Jews, and of the 
invitation of the Gentiles into the privileges of the 
covenant. And First, he introduces the subject with 
great reluctance, chap. ix. 1—»;—he obviates ob- 
jections, ver. 6—24 ;—he shows that these impor- 
tant events were foretold by the prophets, ver. 28 
to the end;—-he laments that his countrymen 
should reject the gospel, the easy requisitions of 
which he clearly defines, chap. x. 1—13;—and he 
vindicates the mission and the success of the apos- 
tles of Christ, notwithstanding the foreseen rejec- 
tion of the Jews, ver. 14 tothe end. Secondly, 
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concerning the restoration of his countrymen, he 
first shows that the present rejection of the Jews 
is not total, chap. xi.1—10—and, further, that it 
is not fzal—and that in the mean time it accom- 
plishes the wise and beneficent purposes of the di- 
vine government, as their ultimate restitution also 
will, ver. 11 to the end. 





The apostle, having thus closed the ARGUMEN- 
TATIVE portion of this epistle, now proceeds to the 
PRACTICAL part. 

And First, he exhorts believers, in consideration 
of the freedom of their admission to the privileges 
of the gospel, to adorn their profession by the 
practice of christian virtue, and by a faithful per- 
forinance of the duties of their respective stations 
in the Church, chap. xn. 

Secondly, upon Christian principles he enjoins 
the practice of all civil and social duties, chap. xi. 

Thirdly, the apostle recommends mutual candour 
to those who hold different opinions concerning 
things in their own nature indifferent, and parti- 
cularly concerning the holiness of times, and the 
distinctions of food, chap. xiv. |—xv. 15. 

Fourthly, the apostle apologizes for the freedom 
of his address ; he pleads his privilege as the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles ; he modestly reports his great 
success 5 he expresses his intention to visit Rome 
in his way to Spain, after having finished his com- 
mission at Jerusalem ; he is confident that his visit 
will be a mutual blessing; he requests their prayers 
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for his safety and success, and concludes with his 
benediction, chap. xv. 14 to the end. 

Fifthly, by way of postscript, the apostle recom- 
mends to their protection the person who was in- 
trusted with the conveyance of the epistle ; he sends 
various salutations to friends at Rome; he cautions 
them against the artifices of those who would disturb 
the peace of the church ; he transmits the saluta- 
tions of believers at Corinth to their brethren at 
Rome; he annexes a suitable doxology ; and con- 
cludes with repeating his apostolical benediction. 


The Postscript containing the date, which in 
many cases is of no authority, in this epistle hap- 
pens to be true. The letter was written at Co- 
rinth, and intrusted to the care of Phebe, a Chris- 
tian of respectability at Cenchrea. 
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THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 


CHAP. I. 1—17. 


1. THE apostle introduces the epistle with an Ch.1. 
appropriate salutation, in which he hints at the ar- 
gument for Christianity from the accomplishment 

of prophecy, ver. ], 2; and from the resurrection of 
Christ, ver.3,4; and in the course of which he also 
asserts his own apostolic mission to the Gentiles, 

ver. 0—/. 


PAUL aservant) of Jesus Christ, invited to be Ver. 1. 
an apostle, separated to the gospel of God, (which 2. 
he had promised before hy his prophets in the holy 
scriptures,) concerning his son (who by natural 3, 
descent was of the lineage of David, but with re- 4, 
spect to his inspiration, was miraculously distin- 
guished as the son of God by his resurrection from 
the dead,) even Jesus Christ our Lord; through 5. 
whom we have received the favour of an apostle- 


' Paul a servant] ‘ Agdsg is a servant who is the absolute 
property of his master, and bound to him for life.’—Dr.Taylor. 
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ship, for preaching obedience to the faith among 
all the Gentiles, for the sake of spreading his name: 
among which are ye also invited by Sesus Christ: 
To all in Rome, who are beloved of God, invited, 
and holy, favour be to you and peace from God our 
Father and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


This sentence is a memorable example of that 
involved and intricate style which so much distin- 
guishes the apostle’s writings, and which, being 
very difficult to counterfeit, constitutes one consi; 
derable internal proof of the genuineness of Paul's 
epistles. It arises from the warmth and fulness of 
his heart, which often prevented him from paying 
attention to accuracy of method and perspicuity 
of expression. The main design of the apostle 1s 
to represent the gospel dispensation as the free un- 
merited gift of God, both to Jews and Gentiles ; 
and authoritatively to establish the full equality of 
the Gentile believer with the believing Jew. With 
i view to this, in the very first sentence, and in the 
introductory salutation of the epistle, he asserts the 
divine authority of the gospel revelation as founded 
upon the prophecies of the Jewish scriptures ; the 
claim of Jesus to be the true Messiah established 
by his resurreetion from the dead; and his own 
apostolic mission for the conversion of the heathen 
world. And he addresses the whole body of Chris- 
tians at Rome, consisting of converts both from 
Jews and Gentiles, as all equally entitled to those 
hich and honourable appellations which under the 
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old covenant were appropriated to the Jews alone, 
as the peculiar people of God. 

Paul a servant, a slave, or bondan, of Jesus 
Christ; to whom his whole life was devoted, and 
from whose authority he had neither inclination 
nor power to emancipate himself. 

Invited to be an apostle!. Not nominated by 
Christ during his personal ministry, nor, like Mat- 
thias, admitted by lot; but invited to the apostolic 
office by Jesus after his resurrection, who for this 
purpose appeared to him in the way to Damascus, 
and invested him with power and authority in no 
respect inferior to any of his colleagues. 

Separated to the gospel of God. By divine di- 
rection, solemnly set apart with Barnabas for the 
ministry of the gospel to the Gentiles, and re- 
commended by the brethren to the blessing of God. 
Acts xill. 22. 

It is observable that the apostle here calls the 
Christian revelation, the gospel of God. It origi- 
nated in the mercy of God: from whom Christ re- 
ceived his commission. And the doctrine of the 
gospel is the best gift of God to man: it is glad 
tidings to an ignorant, an idolatrous, and a sinful 
world. It brings life and immortality to light. 


This gospel had been promised before by the 





1 Invited] “and therefore a true apostle ; as an invited guest 
is a true and proper guest.’—Taylor. See Acts ix. 1—22, 
xxvi. 16—18. 

2 Separated, &c.] Or, by a divine designation from his birth. 
Gal. i. 15. 
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prophets in the holy scriptures '. "This observation 
is with great propriety introduced by the apostle, 
in order to excite the attention ef those of his 
countrymen at Rome who inight see or hear this 
epistle. It was no new doctrine which the apostle 
taught, nothing inconsistent with that religion 
which they had received from their ancestors ; on 
the contrary, it had been repeatedly attested by the 
prophets under the Mosaic dispensation, who had 
foretold that the Messiah should appear and suf- 
fer, and that he should be the first who would be 
raised from the dead to an immortal life. The 
apostle calls the books of the old Testament the 
holy Scriptures, or the holy Writings, not because 
he regarded them as being all divinely inspired, but 
because they were preeminently distinguished from 
all other books which then existed, as containing 
upon the whole a faithful narrative of divine com- 
munications to the Jewish nation. 


Lhe gospel of God concerning his son?; that 





1 Promised by the propheis, &e.] “ An observation well cal- 
culated to conciliate the attention of his Jewish readers. It 
would put the Jew upon inquiring.”’—Taylor. 

2 Concerning his son.) Christ is called the Son of God for 
two reasons : first, because this title is equivalent to that of 
Messiah, and was so understood by the Jews. See John i. 50. 
Thou art the Son of God; thou art the King of Israel.’ Com- 
pare Mark 1.1, Luke iv. 11, xxi. 67, 70. Secondly, because 
he was raised from the dead and put into possession of an im- 
mortal life. See Acts xin. 383, Heb. ved. In this view Christ 
is called the first-born, having been the first human being who 
was raised to immortality from the grave. Col, 1. 15, 18, 
Heb... 6, Rev.a. 5. All believers, as heirs of the same inhe- 
ritanee, arc also sons of God. John i, 12, Rom, viii, L4—17, 
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is, concerning the Messiah: for that is the appel- Ch. I. 
lation by which the Messiah was to be distin- 
guished from other prophets. They were only 
servants, but he was a son. Heb. i. 1. 

Who by natural descent was of the lineage of Ver. 4. 
David, but with respect to his inspiration, was 
miraculously distinguished as the Son of God 


—_—_—_—_—— 


1 John iti. 2. Hence they are co-heirs with Christ, and he is 
the first-born among many brethren. Rom. viii. 29. These 
are the only senses in which the title Son of God is apphed to 
Christ in the genuine apostolical writings. 

3 Who by narra descent, &e.] Literally, “ according to the 
flesh,’"—* according to the spirit of holiness,” &c. The anti- 
thesis between xara casxa, according to the flesh, and xara 
TV EV LG KY WoUYYS, according to the spirit of holiness, is ob- 
vious to every attentive reader. Some have supposed, that by 
the former the apostle means what is called the human na- 
ture of Christ, and by the latter his divine nature. But Dr. 
Doddridge justly rejects this interpretation, because, even upon 
orthodox principles, it is not agreeable to ‘the style of the scrip- 
tures to call the divine nature of Christ the holy spirit. Mr. 
Locke by the “ spirit of holiness * understands “ that spiritua 
part of Christ which, by divine extraction, he had immediately 
from God,” and in this interpretation Dr. Taylor concurs. But 
this by no means suits the connexion, nor the scope of the 
apostle’s argument; for how can the resurrection cf Christ 
prove, that ‘the sou! which animated his body was of 2 nature 
different from other human souls? The expression, spirit of 
holiness, or holy spirit, must therefore be taken in its commen 
acceptation, of divine inspiration. The apostle’s meaning then 
will be clear and obvious. By natural descent Christ is of the 
lineage of David, but by his inspiration he is the Son of God. 
q. d. “As a man he is descended from David, agreeably to the 
predictions of the Jewish scriptures; but as a prophet he is di- 
stinguished (spiclervros, accurately ‘marked out and defined. 
See Schleusner) from all others, as being entitled to the appel- 
lation of Son of God, or the prom ised Messiah. But what ts 
the circumstance which so decisively demonstrates his might 
to this high distinction? It is the wonderful cxertion ef divine 
power in raising him from the dead. This extracrdinary fact 
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by his resurrection from the dead. This illus- 
trious person, the head of the new dispensation, as 
a man was descended from the family of David, as 
it was foretold that he should ; but as a prophet to 
whom the holy spirit was imparted without mea- 
sure, he is entitled to the high distinction of Son 
of God. He is the very Messiah whom we have 
been taught by the prophets to expect. And if 
any inquire how this fact is to be ascertained, the 
answer is, By his resurrection from the dead. It 
is this wonderful act of divine power, exerted upon 
this eminent person, which clearly distinguishes 
him from all the prophets who were his predeces- 
sors, and elevates him to that matchless pre-emi- 
nence which entitles him to the rank and charac- 
ter of the Son of God; being the only one of the 
human race who has been raised from the grave, 
and put into possession of a glorious and everlast- 
ing inheritance. 

This appears to me to be the true meaning of 
the distinction which the apostle makes between 





abundantly proves the great superiority of Jesus to all preced- 
ing prophets, and establishes his claim to the character of the 
Messiah. Acts xiii. 33, “ God hath fulfilled his promise in that 
he hath raised up Jesus again, as it is also written in_ the se- 
cond Psalm, ‘ Thouart my son, this day have I begotten thee.” 
And after his resurrection the former prophets are, by a bold 
and sublime figure, summoned to do homage to him, and to 
acknowledge him as their superior. See Heb. i. 6, Improved 
Version ; also Wakefield ia loc. See likewise Mr. Lindsey’s 
Second Address to the Youth at the Universities, p. 276, where 
the learned writer justly observes, that the words by natural de- 
scent will be founda more just translation of the apostle’s words 
than the literal rendering of them, according to the flesh. 
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Christ being the son of David according to the flesh, 
and the Son of God according to the spirit: an 
expression from which some would, without suffi- 
cient reason, infer, that the body of Christ was de- 
scended from David, but that the spirit which ani- 
mated his body was of a rank superior to mankind ; 
an interpretation which by no means suits either 
the connexion or the argument. 

Liven Jesus Christ our Lord. This distinguished 
messenger of God is no other than Jesus of Naza- 
reth: he is the true Messiah, and him we acknow- 
ledge as our honoured master. 


Through whom we have received the furcour of 


an apostleship 1, "The apostle, like his master, was 
a messenger from God. It was indeed the privi- 
lege of Jesus to receive his commission immediately 
from God himseli; but the apostle derived his au- 
thority through the medium of Jesus Christ, who 
appeared to him in the way to Damascus, and in- 
vested him with that honourable office, which he 
justly represents as a great favour, considering with 
what violence and malignity he had perseeuted the 
church. 

For preaching obedience to the fucth among all 
the Gentiles, for the sake of spreading his name 2. 





' Through whom the favour of an apostleship.] See Gal. 
i. 1. In the original, ‘ favour and the apostleship,” a common 
hendiadys. See Grotius and Wakefield —Hence yvaos, grace 
or favour, is put for the apostolic office. Rom. xv.15,16; 1Cor. 
in. 10; Gal.ii.9; Eph. ii.2,7,8. See Grotius and Taylor. 

* For preaching obedience, &c.}] This is archbishop New- 
come’s version of the text. He observes that “ St. Paul na- 
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The apostle’s elliptical and abrupt manner of ex- 
pressing himself makes the construction of his sen- 
tences obscure ; but it 1s plain that he means to re- 
present, that the great object of his apostolic mis- 
sion was to preach the gospel to the heathen, and 
to invite them all, without any exception, to believe 
in Christ, and to accept and secure the blessings 
of the gospel by a faithful compliance with its re- 
quisitions. ‘Thus he was employed to spread the 
name, that is, to extend the authority of Christ 
through all nations. 

Among whichare ye alsoinvited by Jesus Christ’. 
The church at Rome probably consisted chiefly of 
converts from heathenism. They had formerly been 
as ignorant, as idolatrous, and as immoral as any 


turally calls the gospel the faith, as it was his chief purpose in 
this epistle to prove that faith was the sole condition of being 
admitted into the gospel covenant.” For the sake of his name. 
See Acts ix. 16. To advance his cause, to promute his glory. 
Luke xxi. 12, Mark xii. 9—~Newcome. Taylor. 

' Among which are ye, &c.] Hence it appears, that the great 
body of Christians at Rome were converts from l-c.thenism, 
who were probably instructed in the principles of C hristianity 
by visitors from the Greek or the Asiatic churches. ‘The con- 
verts at Rome, therefore, mght be both numerous and of great 
renown (see ver. 8), though the Jews residing at Rome might 
know very little about them, and might hold them in great 
contempt. Acts xxvil. 21, 22. This consideration obviates 
Mr. Evanson’s principal objection to the genuineness of this 
epistle. Evanson’s Dissonance of the Evangelists, p.307, second 
edition. It seems quite frivolous to ask, as this ingenious 
writer docs, p. 309, Who preached the gospel at Rome before 
the apostle?) Among the innumerable multitudes which were 
continually flowing to Rome from all parts of the world, some 
must have been Christians. These would undoubtedly be zea- 
ious In making proselytes, and in some instances probably suc- 
cessful. Quo cuncta widique confluunt, celebranturque—Tacitus. 
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of their neighbours; but they had been invited by 
Christ, through the medium of his faithful messen- 
gers, to participate in the privileges of the gospel : 
they had accepted the invitation, and were entitled 
to all the privileges of the Christian community. 

70 allin Rome, who are beloved of God, invited, 
and holy 2, favour be to you and peace? from God 
our Father and from the Lord Jesus Christ 4. 

Beloved of God, in the apostle’s language, ex- 
presses persons who are favoured with peculiar ex- 
ternal privileges. In this sense Jacob is said to be 
beloved, and Esau to be hated, even before they 
were born, God having intended to impart privi- 
leges to the one which he would deny to the other, 


* Beloved—invited—holy.] “ These are but different expres- 
sions for professors of Christianity.”"-—Locke. ‘* That the word 
saints comprehends the whole body of Christians, appears from 
Acts xxvi. 10; Rom. xii. 13; 1 Cor. vi.1; Eph. ii. 8, and many 
other places. All Christians are thus called, because they are 
dedicated to God, 1 Cor. vii. 14, and because they profess a 
religion which tends to make them holy, 1 Cor. vi. 11. But 
those who were thus denominated might fall from personal holi- 
ness.”—Newcome. See also Dr. Taylor’s judicious and ex- 
cellent Key to the Epistles, chap. vi. 

3 Favour and peace.) “ yagig xa eipyvy, favor et prospera 
omnia.”—Grotius. “all favour and felicity.’”—Taylor. But the 
word yacis (grace) is often used to express the Christian reli- 
gion, which is the best gift of God to the world. John i. 17; 
Acts xiii. 43; Rom. vi.14,15; 2 Cor.i. 12, vi. 1. See Schleus- 
ner. The words, therefore, are probably a hendiadys, by which 
the apostle expresses his earnest desire that the Christians at 
Rome might all, without distinction, participate in all the bless- 
ings of the gospel covenant. 

4 From God—and from Jesus Christ.] From God as the pri- 
mary cause, and from Jesus Christ as the great instrument and 
honoured messenger of the gracious purposes of God to man. 
Or “ from God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” See 
Erasinus in loc. 
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Rom. ix. 15. The enrewted, or called, are those to 
whom the blessings of Christianity have been pro- 
posed, and who have professed their acceptance of 
these gracious offers ; and the ho/y, or saznts, are 
those who, by a publie profession of their faith in 
the Christian religion, sanctify, that 1s, separate 
themselves from the idolatrous and unbelieving 
world, as a community consecrated to the one living 
and true God. 

To all the members of this holy community who 
were then resident at Rome, without distinction of 
Jew or Gentile, the apostle in his introductory salu- 
tation wishes grace or favour, that is, the continual 
possession of the gospel, which is so called because 
it is the gratuitous gift of God; and peace, which 
includes all the blessings which accompany, or 
which flow from, the sincere profession of Chiis- 
tianity. These inestimable blessings are derived 
from God, who acknowledges the endearing rela- 
tion of a Father to all who believe in the Christian 
religion, for whom, if they are obedient, he has pre- 
pared an everlasting inheritance ; and they are 
transmitted to us by Jesus Christ, whom we honour 
as our master, and who is the faithful messenger of 
these joyful tidings. 

The apostle’s words might be rendered, ‘ who 
is the Father of us and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Christ is in a peeuhiar sense the Son of God, being 
the first-born from the dead; and all who believe 
in him are also sons of God, because they are co- 


heirs with Christ of the stune glorious patrimony, 
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into possession of which they shall in due time be 
introduced. 


2. The apostle thanks God for their honourable 
profession of the Christian faith, and for their high 
reputation in the churches, and expresses his ear- 
nest desire to visit them, ver. S—10. 

Ln the first place, L thank my God through 
Jesus Christ on account of you all, that your 

faith ws celebrated through the whole world. For 
God, whom L serve with my spirit’ in the gospel 
of his Son, is my witness how incessantly [make 
mention of you. diways in my prayers entreating 
that by some means? [might now at length, by the 
will of God, have a prosperous journey to visit 
you. 

Your faith is celebrated through the whole world. 
This circumstance proves that there were many 
Christians at Rome at the time when this epistle 
was written; that these were not all of them per- 
sons of mean rank and indigent circumstances, and 
that their character and conduct were creditable to 
their Christian profession. 

The apostle ‘ thanks his God” for the prosper- 
ous state of the Christian doctrine at Rome: he 
rejoices in the prosperity of the Ikoman church, 





"Whom I serve with my spirit,} “ to whom my mind pay eth 
its religious service.” —Wakefield. “ with my whole spirit."— 
Newcome. 

* That by some means] Gr. “ if by any means.” “ that I 


may by some means at length, through the will of God,” &e.— 
W; tkefield. 


% 
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even though he had not himself been honoured as 
the instrument of planting it. 

LT thank my God through Jesus Christ on account 
of you all. The doctrine of Christ had taught him 
to extend his charity to all mankind, and to rejoice 
in the goodness of God to the believing Gentile, 
manifested in the dispensation of the gospel, equally 
with the believing Jew. 

God whom I serve with my spirit, that is, sin- 
cerely, entirely, and affectionately, 2 the gospel of 
his Son. The life of the apostle was one continued 
act of religious worship. He had been appointed 
by God to the ministry of the gospel, and this was 
the great object to which his whole heart and soul 
was elevated, which occupied all his thoughts, his 
cares and labours. 

Godis my witness how incessantly [make men- 
tion of you. Ever since I heard of your faith and 
zeal, and spiritual prosperity, God knows I can 
hardly think or speak upon any other subject. 

Always in my prayers entreating that by some 
means L might now at length, by the will of God 
obtain a prosperous journey to visit you. Lam 
eager to see you; I have been importunate in my 
prayers to be permitted to visit you ; and I flatter 
myself that the time is not far distant, when my 
prayer shall be answered and my best wishes accom- 
plished. 

Such was the state of the apostle’s mund ; ar- 
dently desirous to be permitted to preach the gospel 
in the great metropolis of the world, but resigned 
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to the disposal of Divine Providence, and waiting 
for the direction of heaven; and, for the present, 
his prayer was denied, and the visit he so much 
desired to make was for wise reasons deferred. 


3. The especial reason why the apostle desired to 
visit Rome was, that he might confer upon the be- 
lievers there some spiritual gift for the confirmation 
of their faith, ver. I 1, 12. 

for £ earnestly desire to see you, that I may 
anpart to you some spiritual gift for your esta- 
blishment ; that as, that while lam among you, we 
may be comforted together by our mutual faith, the 
Juith of both you and me}. 

Spiritual gifts, such as the gift of prophecy, the 
cift of tongues, and many others, which are de- 
tailed by the apostle, | Cor. xii. 8, were imparted 
by imposition of the hands of the apostles to the 
primitive converts, and were the principal means of 
converting unbelievers, and of confirming the faith 
of those who were initiated in the Christian doc- 
trine. 

The believers at Rome were in general destitute 
of these spiritual gifts, a proof that no apostle had 
hitherto visited the imperial city. The Christian 


1 Of both you and me.] See Newcome, who observes, that 
“ the apostle wishes to impart the gifts of the spirit, not to dis- 
play his own power, but to establish his converts in the gospel. 
He is cautious of assuming.” The primate argues from Rom. 
vil. 9, 16, xii. 6, that “‘ some of the Roman converts had re- 
ceived the holy spirit ;"’ rather, perhaps, some who had received 
the spirit were then resident at Rome; such, for instance, as 
Aquila and Priscilla, 
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religion, therefore, must have been introduced by 
some teachers of an inferior order; perhaps by some 
pious believers who were not teachers by profession, 
and who, visiting the city upon commercial or other 
necessary engagements, had availed themselves of 
theopportunity to sow the precious seed of the gospel 
in a soil so well prepared, that it had soon produced 
i copious harvest. God is not limited in his choice 
of instruments, and the meanest talents are in his 
hands equally efficacious with the most splendid ; 
nor should any proper opportunity of promoting 
the knowledge of truth and virtue be omitted even 
by those who are not teachers by profession ; for 
who can say what incalculable benefit may be de- 
rived from a hint dropped in due season ? 

Paul was desirous of communicating some spiri- 
tual gift to the believers at Rome for the confirma- 
tion of their faith. This was the privilege of an 
apostle; but, lest he might appear to assume too 
much, he in part retracts his words, and represents 
the object of his proposed visit to be as much for his 
own benefit as for theirs: ‘hat we may be mutually 
comforted by each others mutual faith, Tow pleas- 
ing is this unatleeted modesty in one so highly 
gifted and of such exalted rank ! 


4. As it was the main object of his apostleship 
to preach the gospel to the Gentiles, he was parti- 
cularly desirous to fulfill his ministry at Rome, and 
it had often been in his contemplation to visit the 
imperial city, ver. 15—I]o, 
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Now I would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
that L have often purposed to come to you, though 
T have been hindered hitherto, that [might gather 
some fruit among you also, even as among other 
Gentiles. Lan debtor both to Greeks and Barba- 
rians, both to the wise and to the unwise; so that 
Lam ready, according to my abilty}, to preach the 
gospel to you also who are at Rome. 

The apostle was not his own master with respect 
to the course of his missionary journeys, and was no 
doubt often obliged to abandon the scheme which 
would have been most agreeable, for the sake of pro- 
secuting that which would be most useful. He is, 
however, solicitous that it should be fully under- 
stood that his delay to visit Rome did not arise 
from any reluctance on his part to perform his duty 
there. He had received a commission which it was 
the first wish of his heart to fulfll; he was intrusted 
with the gospel, which it was his imperative duty 
and his earnest desire to communicate to all who 
were willing to receive it. It contained tidings of 
equal and infinite importance to all in every coun- 
try and in every station; to the polite and to the 
rude, to the learned and to the unlearned. The 
gospel was freely offered to the poor, but 1t was not 
limited to them, It was with equal freedom and 
with equal earnestness addressed to the opulent, 
the wise, the powerful, and the honourable ; and 
many of this description were professors of the Chris- 


1 Ready according to my ability.) Gr. ‘ that which 1s in me 
is ready.” “ as much as lieth in me [am ready.’’—Newcome. 
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tian faith in its earliest age. ‘The apostle was 
willing and even eager to publish and defend the 
doctrine of his honoured master in the city of Rome 
Itself, the august metropolis of the empire, and the 
residence of the imperial court. 


5. This leads the apostle to express his triumph 
in the gospel revelation, and briefly to state the 
doctrine which he proposed in the progress of the 
epistle to assert and vindicate at large, ver. 16, 17. 

kor Lam not ashamed of this gospel’ ; because 
at ws the power of God to salvation to every one who 
beheveth, to the Jew first and also to the Greek. 
For therein? the justification of God by faith, is 
revealed to faith; as itis written, The just by faith 
shall live. 


! This gospel.| The received text adds, of Christ; but the 
werd Xsise (of Christ) is wanting in the earliest copies, and is 
omitted in the text of Griesbach. 

* For therein.) I have given Dr. Doddridge’s translation of 
this clause, which affords a clear sense to an obscure passage. 
Gr. “ from faith to faith ;”’ i.e. “ wholly by faith.’—Locke: not 
so correct as Doddiidge. 

> Justification.) “Amassoury, the original word, is often used 
by St. Paul for God’s treating men as just or righteous, whether 
by admitting them into the outward privileges of the Christian 
church here, or into his heavenly kingdom hereafter.”—New- 
come. I choose to retain the theological word, justification, 
though it is somewhat old-fashioned ; as, like the words faith, 
grace, and other theological words and phrases, it is used by 
the apostle to express combinations of ideas peculiar to himself, 
and which are not comprehended under any other single word 
in the English language. 

* The just by faith.) See Wallet’s Observations on Scripture, 
voli. p. 155; and Rosenmuller iz loc. The apostle here lays 
down, in brief, the main design of his epistle, viz. that all who 
beheve in Christ are admitted into covenant with God, by which 
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Lam not ashamed of this gospel. The doctrine 
of Christ at its first promulgation was an object 
of contempt, because it did not, like the philosophy 
of the schools, affect subtilties which the vulgar 
could not comprehend ; nor was it set off by a stu- 
died and ambitious eloquence. But it was held in 
scorn chiefly because its founder was a crucified 
Jew. In this despised doctrine the apostle had 
long been taught to place his confidence and glory ; 
for, in his present correct estimation, it was the 
power of God to salvation to every one who be- 
heved.—The doctrine of the gospel, however hum- 
ble in its origin, was confirmed by the miraculous 
exhibition of divine power; it saved those who re- 
ceived it from the bondage of the Mosaic Institute, 
and from the tyranny of heathen idolatry, and 
brought them into a state of light and liberty. This 
inestimable treasure was to be first oftered to the 
Jews ; who, notwithstanding their many privileges, 
and their high opinion of themselves, stood in great 
need of it. It was also to be offered to the idola- 
trous Gentile; who in this new order of things is 
to be admitted to equal privileges with the descen- 
dant of Abraham. 

For in it, the justification of Ged by fatth, is re- 
vealed to faith. 'The apostle through this whole 
epistle calls that state of privilege into which men 
are brought by the gospel, sustiricarion. In the 
language of a Jew, a heathen, as such, is called a 


they become entitled to eternal life, if their faith be pr actical 
and persevering. 


bo 
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sinner, whatever his moral character may be: he 
is out of covenant with God. <A Jew, being ina 
state of covenant, is holy. Under the new cove- 
nant, the heathen believer, as well as the Jew, is 
admitted into this holy state: from being a sinner 
he becomes a saint, selected and separated from 
the idolatrous and unbelieving world. 

This justification, or state of privilege, is de fucth; 
for by the profession of faith in Christ, a man is 
transferred from the community of sinners and hea- 
then into the community of saints, and becomes 
entitled to the privileges of the Christian covenant. 
This doctrine, so nnportant to our peace and com- 
fort, is now revealed by the gospel: it was before 
unknown even to the Jews themselves: 1t was a 
inystery, hid from ages and generations, though 
it may be correctly expressed in the language of 
the prophet Habakkuk, ch. 1.4, ‘* He who 1s jus- 
tified by faith, shall live;” that is, He who is by faith 
admitted into the community of believers, 1s already 
acquitted from the sentence of the law; and, if he 
improves his privileges, shall be entitled to eternal 
life. 

‘This is one instance amongst many of the loose 
manner in which the writers of the Old Testament 
are quoted by those of the New. The passage in 
the original has no reference to the apostle’s doe- 
trine of justiheation ; but the text is cited by hin 
in away of allusion, as the words of the prophet 
will aptly express the doctrine which the apostle 
now proceeds to establish. 
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The apostle having thus conciliated the attention ach . 
of his readers by an affectionate and judicious intro- 
duction, proceeds now to the main business of the 
epistle. 


‘ 
| HIS Epistle is divided, in the apostle’s usual 
inanner, into two distinct portions—the Arcu- 
MENTATIVE or DOCTRINAL, and the PRACTICAL. 

The ARGUMENTATIVE or DoctrrInaL portion of 
the epistle, which extends through the first eleven 
chapters, is arranged under four heads: 

The apostle proves, I. That the gospel is the 
free unmerited gift of God to Jews and Gentiles, 
ch.i. 1S,—v. IL. Vhat it is efficacious for the sanc- 
tification, and, III. for the comfort, of all who be- 
lieve, ch. vi.—vill. IV. That the Jews, as a nation, 
are for the present rejected from their covenant 
state; but that this rejection 1s neither total nor 
final, ch. 1x.—x1. 


PART THE FIRST. 


THEGOSPEL DISPENSATION IS THE FREE UNMERITED 
GIFT OF GOD TO ALL MANKIND. 


To prove this proposition the apostle argues, 
That none can claim the blessings of the gospel on 
the ground of right, ch. i. 18,—iii. Also, That 
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Abraham’s privileges were a free gift, and not the 
reward of merit, ch. iv. He then digresses into an 
eulogium upon the excellence of gospel privileges, 
ch. v. 1—11. And he concludes this Part by ar- 
guing from the analogy of the Fall, ch. v. 12 ¢o 
the end. 


SECTION I. 

The privileges of the gospel are a free gift, because 
neither Gentiles nor Jews could make pretensions 
to them upon the ground of having improved their 
antecedent privileges. Ch. i. 18,—n1. 


CaseE I. 
Lhe case of the Gentiles. 


‘The Gentiles are not admitted to additional pri- 
vileges on the ground of right. Ch. i. 18 ¢o the 
end, 


}. The wrath of God is denounced against all 
who wilfully transgress his moral law, ver. 18. 

lor the anger of God from heaven ws revealed 
against dlungodly and unrighteous men) who re- 
stra? the truth by unrighteousness. 


1Gr. “ ungodliness or unrighteousness of men.” 

2 Restrain.) “ Karexw, detineo, moror, et ex adjuncto, impedio, 
nrohibeo, cohibeo. Luke iv.42; Philem.v. 13; 2 Thess. 1. 62’— 
Schleusner. ‘¢ When that heaven-born captive would exert its 
energy upon their minds, and urge them to obey its dictates.’— 
Doddridge. They not only did not allow truth its proper in- 
fluence upon their own minds ; but they unrightcously con* 
cealed the truth they knew, and deprived others of the benefit 
of its light and influence. 
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The anger of God is that just punishment which 
he will inflict upon impenitent offenders. God is 
never angry ; and the severest visitations of his jus- 
tice are in every instance the result of infinite bene- 
volence, under the guidance of perfect wisdom. 
But the apostle’s language is accommodated to the 
imperfect conceptions of human beings. 

The gospel is a dispensation of mercy; yet it 
reveals, in the clearest and most explicit manner, 
the righteous judgements of God upon impenitent 
sinners. ‘This awful doctrine is revealed from heaven 
by messengers divinely commissioned for this pur- 
pose.—Or, the expression may imply, that the an- 
ger of God will descend from heaven in that day, 
when God will judge the world in righteousness by 
the man whom he hath ordained. 

The offence particularly specified by the apostle, 
is that of detaining the truth in unrighteousness ; 
of unjustly confining the celestial captive, and re- 
fusing to communicate those moral truths in which 
they were instructed, and which would be beneficial 
to mankind; or disgracing the principles they pro- 
fessed by a vicious conduct. ‘These charges applied 
equally both to the heathen philosophers and to the 
Jewish teachers ; and the apostle now proceeds to 
substantiate his charge against the former. 


2. The evidence of the divine existence and at- 
tributes is so clear from the works of nature, that to 
be ignorant of them was inexcusable; ver. 19, 20. 

Because what is to be known of God is manifest 
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among them; for God hath made it manifest to them 
that they might be inexcusable. kor his invisible 
attributes, even his eternal power and Godhead’, 
being considered attentively, have been discerned 
by his works from the creation of the world. 

All the notions which the most enlightened of 
mankind can form of the Supreme Being must be 
comparatively poor and inadequate. Yet, imperfect 
as they must be, they are of great practical impor- 
tance; and God has been pleased to make the evi- 
dence of his existence and attributes so conspi- 
cuous, that all persons, and especially those who 
profess to know more than the rest of mankind, 
must be inexcusable if they do not attain all neces- 
sary information upon this subject. Tor, from the 
very beginning of time, the eternity, the power, and 
the greatness of Godare discoverable to every reflect- 
ing mind; and the beautiful structure and harmo- 
nious arrangement of the visible creation naturally 
lead to the acknowledgement of an invisible and 
eternal cause. 

How far the light of nature only, independently 
of divine revelation, would enable the honest and se- 
rious inquirer to form just conceptions of the attri- 
butes and character of the Supreme Being, is a pro- 
ble of very dificult solution. It 1s sit that the 
heathen were in general grossly ignorant of God; 
and that this ignorance was the saci source of 


t Godhead.) Mr. Lindsey translates “ Providence,” the word 
Godhead being liable to be misunderstood.—Lindsey's Second 
Address, is 273, 
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those scandalous immoralities which were the dis- 
grace of the idolatrous world. And, though many 
of the philosophers were better informed, so far from 
communicating the knowledgewhich they possessed, 
and endeavouring to enlighten and to reform the 
world, they wickedly concealed their knowledge; 
and, both by precept and example, they encouraged 
their countrymen in superstition andin vice. This 
is the conduct to which the apostle alludes, and which 
he most pointedly condemus. 


}. The inconsistency and folly of the heathen 
philosophers, in countenancing and failing in with 
the popular superstitions, were mest inexcusable 
and criminal, ver. 2 1—25. 

Because that knowing God, they have not glo- 
rified him as God; neither were thankful, but be- 
came vain in their reasonines, and their inconsi- 
derate heart was darkened. Professing to be wise, 
they became foolish; and changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into the likeness of an image of 
corruptible man, and of birds, and of quadrupeds, 
and of reptiles. 

The philosophers had some just conceptions of 
God; but they did not worship him, they did not 
love him, they did not obey him. They foolishly 
reasoned themselves into the persuasion, that it 
would be better to encourage and to join in the po- 
pular idolatry. ‘Thus, professing to be the wise 
men of the world, the lovers and teachers of wis- 
dom, they acted the part of the most consum- 

VOLs- 1. D 
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mate folly, and in their practice were gross idola- 
ters. 

These philosophers concealed the truth which 
they knew, and joined in the rites which they de- 
spised, because they thus escaped persecution ; and 
they valued themselves upon their superior wisdom. 
But this selfish sinister wisdom the apostle justly 
pronounces to be egregious folly. 


4. In consequence of this temporizing and dis- 
honest conduct, they were permitted to abandon 
themselves to the most dishonourable vices, ver. 
24, 25. 

Therefore God gave them up to impure affec- 
tions, to dishonour their own persons by them- 
selves; because they changed the true into a false 
God), and offered religious worship and service 
to the creature, in preference to the Creator, who 
as blessed for ever. Amen. 

‘“¢ God gave them up to impure affections,” not 
by impelling them to vice, but by not interfering 
to alter the natural tendency of the course which 
they had chosen for themselves. They chose the 
worship of idols, with all its foolish and vicious 
consequences, and they were left to reap the fruits 
of their own folly: and what better could be ex- 
pected, when they acted in contradiction to their 
better judgement and deserted the worship of the 


a ee om re 


The true, &e.) Gr. “ the truth of God into a he.” See 
Wakefield and Newcome. 
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great Creator, who alone is worthy of the highest 
adoration and homage of all creatures, throughout 
all ages P Amen. 


5. For this criminal conduct God suffered the 
heathen, without excepting those who were in the 
highest reputation for wisdom, to degrade them- 
selves by the most abominable crimes, ver, 26,27. 

Therefore God also gave them up to dishonour- 
able passions. For their females changed their 
natural use into that which is against nature. 
And likewise the males, leaving the natural use of 
the female, have been inflamed with desire towards 
each other; males with males doing that which rs 
contrary to decency, and receiving in themselves 
the gust reward of ther error?. 

The crimes to which the apostle here alludes 
were the disgrace of the heathen world. They were 
practised and justified, not only by the vulgar, but 
by the learned, the wise, the polished, and the great. 
They were not only permitted, but authorized, and 
even required by their idolatrous ritual; and that 
the apostle has not overcharged the melancholy, 
miserable picture, is known to all who have the 
slightest acquaintance with the celebrated remains 
of Greece and Rome. 


6. The apostle exhibits a sad detail of the vices 
of the heathen world, ver. 28—32. 
? Error,] i, e. idolatry. See Taylor, who refers in his note to 
n 2 
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And as they did not search after God so as to 
acknowledge lam, God gave them up to an undi- 
scerning mind |, to do those things which were not 
epee : being filled with all wnjustice, lewd- 
NESS, ee ne exorbitant affection 3, mate ; 


full of envy, murder, contention, fraud, malyg- 


nity +; whisperers, slanderers, haters of God, vio- 
lent5, proud, boastful, inventors of evil, disobe- 
dient to parents, without consideration®, violators 
of contracts, without natural affection, implacable, 
unmerciful: who, acknowledging the divine rule of 
right, were not aware? that they who practise 


Cicero De Nat. Deor., and to his Tusculan Questions, for proof 
of the justice of the apostle’s charge. See also Bos Lvercit. 
an loc. 

1 Undiscerning mind.| So Wakefield. “ Reprobate ; a mind 
not to be approv ed of. It is properly used of adulterated coin.” 
—Newcome. 

* No t expedient. ] “ A meiosis for things most inexpedient 
and enormous.’—Doddridge. 

3 Exorbitant affection.) Tagovstia. This is the sense in 
which the apostle commonly uses the word when discoursing 
concerning heathen idolatry ; ; and it has been overlooked by 
the generality of translaters. Compare Eph. iv. 19, v.38 ; Col. 
iid; 1 “Phess.av..65. 1 Cor. v.10, 11. see tammonl’s nete 
on Rom. i. 29, and ie ke’s exe alleut Notes on Eph. iv. 19, v.3. 
“ De omni tnumnoderata et ninia cupiditate, eliam de libidine vC- 
nerea quandoque vocem hanc usurpart docuit, Elsnerus Obs. Sac. 
v.2, p.218.’—Schleusner. 

* Malignity.] “ Kaxoqteo: it consists in putting the worst 
construction upon every thing.’—Newcome, trom Aristotle. 

5 Violent.) “ Injurious. ae "akefhield. "Te ci¢, personal injury. 

© Withont consideration, Se.) Acuverveg: Bowyer suspects, 
that either this or the next word asuv$eres, violators of con- 
tracts, should be dropped. ‘Phe latter word Wakefield renders 
morose, “‘ “with whom there can be no harmony or friendly con- 
nexion.’ 


7 Were not aware.] With Mr. Locke Ladopt the reading of the 
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these things are worthy of death, and not only 
commit these crimes themselves, but even take plea- 
sure in those who practise them. 

The wise men of the heathen world did not 
search after God so as to acknowledge him. All 
their theological inquiries terminated in vain spe- 
culations, which had no influence on their practice. 
They entered no protest against the popular super- 
stitions which they held in contempt, but associated 
with the multitude in their idolatrous rites; there- 
fore God gave them up to an undiscerning mind. 
Errors in practice led to errors in judgeinent, so 
that they could not discern right from wrong. 
And while they were pleading for what they judged 
to be decent and expedient, they came to conclu- 
sions the most remote from truth; and, instead of 
recommending universal benevolence, such as be- 
came the children of the great universal Parent, 
they taught the lawfulness of violating every rela- 
tive and social duty ; and exemplified their doctrine 
by their practice. So that hardly a vice can be 
named which did not find its advocates. They 
acknowledged, indeed, a rule of right, and admit- 
ted that rule to be of divine authority: not, how- 
ever, understanding that death was the just punish- 





Clermont and some other copies, that they were not aware of 
the capital punishment denounced by the law; which reading 
seems to be required by the apostle’s reasoning, the object of 
which is to prove that the Jews were the most guilty, because 
they not only were aware that these actions were criminal, 
but also knew that the law of God had expressly prohibited 
them, under pain of death. 
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Ver, 32. 
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ment of sin. But at any rate they did not reckon 
those unsocial passions which produce quarrels and 
strife, and mischief, confusion and misery in the 
world, in the catalogue of vices. Many of these 
bad passions, such as hatred and revenge, were es- 
timated by them as splendid virtues, which they 
openly practised themselves, and which they ap- 
proved and celebrated in others. 

From this correct, but melancholy representation 
of the wretched state of the heathen world, the 
apostle leaves his reader to draw the conclusion, 
what claim the heathen could allege, on the ground 
of merit and of right, to the blessings of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 


Case II. 
The Case of the Jews. 


The Jew has no better claim to the privileges 


of the gospel than the idolatrous Gentile, ch. n. 
1,—in. 20. 


lL. The apostle, without expressly mentioning 
the Jews, argues from general principles the justice 
of punishing a man who, setting himself up as the 
judge of others, himself commits the crimes which 
he condemns in them, ver.’ ]—S8. 

The apostle had suffered very injunous treat- 
ment from his countrymen ; but he aiways retained 
a sincere ailection for them, and in his writings he 
generally treats them and their prejudices with the 
greatest tenderness that was consistent with fidelity. 
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This is particularly observable through the whole 
of this celebrated epistle. 

The Jews held the Gentiles in the utmost con- 
tempt, and were loud in their censures of the ido- 
latry and vice of the heathen world. They would 
therefore be well pleased with the picture which 
the apostle had just drawn of the deplorable state 
of morals among those who professed to be the 
most enlightened and civilized of the heathen. 

But it was the apostle’s design to prove that the 
Jews themselves were in a state equally corrupt 
with the heathen, and still more inexcusable; and 
to the Jew nothing could be more offensive than 
this charge. The apostle introduces it therefore 
with great caution, and in such a form, that the 
Jew is led to acknowledge the justice of his conclu- 
sion before he is aware that it is applicable to him- 
self; for the apostle, before he ventures to introduce 
the Jew by name, first establishes the general prin- 
ciple, that a man who officiously condemns others 
for crimes of which he is himself guilty, does by 
parity of reason condemn himself, and acknow- 
ledges that he is himself deserving of that punish- 
ment which he is so forward to denounce upon 
others. Having fully established this point, he 
turns short upon the Jew, and plainly tells him that 
he 1s the person to whom this argument applies. 

Lherefore thou art inewcusable, O man', who- 


* © man.) Dr. Taylor remarks that “ the apostle ad- 
dresses the Jews in a covert general way, and uses general 


Ch. II. 


Ver. lI. 


40) 


Ch. UH, 


Ver. | 
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socver thou art that gudgest\ ; for wherein thou 
judgest another thou condemnest thyself, for thou 
who judyest doest the same things. 

Whether Pagan philosopher or a teacher of any 
other sect or nation, if thou condemnest mn another 
the crimes of which thou art thyself guilty, thou art 
convicted out of thine own mouth, and no plea can 
avail thee in arrest of judgement. 

Now we know that the judgement of God is ac- 
cording to truth? against those who commet such 
things. 

Tt is a principle not to be denied by any one, 
that God will visit sin with condign punishment, 
whatever be the character or profession of the guilty 
person. God is righteous, and his decisions are 
perfectly impartial. 

ind dost thou, O man, who judgest those who 
do these things, and who doest them thysclf, expect 
that thou shalt escape the zudgement of God? 

Canst thou, O teacher, of whatever character, 
sect, or country, who assumest the office of a judge, 
conscious and self-eonvicted as thou art, calculate 
upon escaping thet righteous condemnation of God 
which theu art so ready to denounce upon others 
whose crimes are similar to thine own ? 
terms, that the Jew miy not too plainly see that he ts speaking 
tochim.” 

That judeest.) “'O xsvay, the Judger, is here very empha- 
tical. It denotes more than simple judging. It imphes assum- 
ing the character, place, and authority of a judge.’—Taylor. 

4 Js according to truth.) ‘ will be without distinction,”— 
Wakefield. 
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Or dost thou despise the riches of his kindness3, Ch. U1. 


and forbearance, and long-suffering, net knowing 
that the kindness of God should lead thee to re- 
pentance ? 

Dost thou treat divine patience and forbearance 
with contempt, instead of availing thyself of the 
opportunity which his rich mercy affords to repent 
of thy manifold offences? What astonishing foily 
and presumption in one of such high professions! 
who settest thyself up as a teacher and a judge. 

But by this hardness and impenitence of thy 
heart, thou treasurest* up to thyself wrath against 
the day of wrath and of the revelation of the righ- 
feous judgement of God, who will recompense to 
every man according to his works. 

Alas! these pretensions and this profession will 
be of little avail; for, however thou mayest flatter 
thyself, be assured that thy crimes will not escape 
either detection or punishment. Hypocrisy will 
only add to this offence, and aggravate thy condem- 
nation in that day when God will manifest his dis- 
pleasure against sin, and all men shall be treat- 
ed, not according to their pretensions or profes- 
sions, but in exact correspondence with their real 
character. 

Lo them who by patient continuance in well do- 
mg seek for glory, honour and immortality, eter- 


° Kindness—should lead.) See Newcome, and Professor 
Symons’s Expediency of revising the Translation, c. 82. 


* Thou treasurest.| 1 follow the punctuation of Griesbach 
I 


and Taylor. 


Ver. 4. 
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nallife. But to those iwho are contentious, and dis- 
obedient to the truth), but obedient to unrighteous- 
ness, idignation and wrath. 

The reward which God will bestow upon those 
who patiently persevere in a course of virtue, will 
be that everlasting honour and happiness in a fu- 
ture life, the hope cf which has been the most 
powerful spring of action, and the most abundant 
source of consolation in their struggles through 
life. But, on the other hand, the most insupport- 
able effects of the divine displeasure shall fall upon 
those who have acted contrary to their better know- 
ledge; who though istructed in the rule of duty 
have lived in the practice of vice, whatever arrogant 
pretensions they may have made to be the favour- 
ites of heaven, or how loud and severe soever their 
ensures may have been of others, who, though not 
possessing the same privileges, have not exceeded 
them in the comimissicn of crinie. 


2. The apostle having argued the mnopartial jus- 
tice of God upon general principles, now proceeds 
to apply his dectrine expheitly to the Jew as well 
us to the heathen; and particularly he expressly 
announees that the final distribution of rewards and 
punishments shell be allotted in exact correspond- 
enee with men’s moral character, whether they be 
Jews or Gentiles, ver. 0—I 1. 





! Disobedicnt to the ruth.‘ who obstinately and pertina- 
ciously dispute against the truth, and do not humbly and sin- 
cerely yield themselves to be governed by it.’-—Taylor, 
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Lribulation and anguish shall fall upon every 
soul of man who practiseth evil, of the Sew first, 
and also of the Greek. But glory, honour and 
peace shall be ¢o every one who practiseth good, 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. 

As though the apostle had said, To be plain with 
you, my brethren, I must frankly tell you, that the 
Jew who glories in his privileges is equally amen- 
able to the divine tribunal with the despised Gen- 
tile. ‘The man who perseveres in sin shall suffer 
adequate and insupportable punisiment, whether 
Jew or Gentile, and indeed the Jew will be the 
greater sufferer, because he sins against superior 
light; and every one who perseveres in the prac- 
tice of virtue, shall be put into possession of the 
promised reward, whether Jew or Gentile. If in- 
deed the Jew by improving his privilege has at- 
tained a higher degree of moral excellence than 
others, but not otherwise, his reward will be pro- 
portionably great. 

For there ws no respect of persons with God ; 
who will deal with his rational offspring in due 
correspondence with their real characters, without 
regard to their external privileges and profession, 
and will no more spare the offending Jew than he 
will punish the virtuous heathen. 


3. In the day of general retribution, every one 
shall be judged according to the tenor of the dis- 


pensation under which he hath lived, ver. 12 and 
16, 
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Clit, 
Ver. 9. 
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For as many as have sinned not beng under a 
law! shall without a law perish; and as many as 
have sinned under a law shall by law be judged. 

A righteous God will make a just discrimination 
in the punishment of guilt; nor will he visit the 
sins of those wl.o possessed imperfect degrees of 
moral information with the same severity with 
which he will pumsh those who cfend against the 
clear light of divine revelation. Some sin against 
the obscure intimations of unassisted reason only, 
being destitute of the superior information com- 
municated by a written law : their ofiences shall be 
punished in the way that reason may dictate. 
Cthers offend against a written and positive law 
which prohibits the crime and declares the penalty : 
by that law shall they be tried, and to 1ts condemn- 
ing sentence shall they be doomed. 

In that day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men, by Jesus Christ, according tomy gospel. 

There is a day coming, when the secrets of the 
heart shall be brought to hght, and every man’s cha- 
racter shall be made manifest. In that day God 
will allot the fine! condition of all mankind in exact 
correspondence to the truth of their character ; and 
the gospel, which it is my honourable commission 
to publish to the world, announces that the me- 


a a 


1 Under a law. © They who shall be found to have trans- 
gressed the mere light of nature shall not come under the same 
rule with such as have entoved an extraordinary revelation.’— 

eee: . 
Dr. Taylor, who considers ver. 13, 14, lo, as a comment upo 
. 2 3 2 2 
the L2th. 
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dium through which this grand event is to take 
place is the Lord Jesus Christ, who may perhaps 
in some unknown and inconceivable manner pre- 
side in person as judge upon this solemn occasion 2; 
and whose laws, as revealed in the gospel, will cer- 
tainly constitute the rule of proceeding at this grand 
and final assize. 


4. Ina parenthesis? the apostle justifies the as- 
settion which he had made, that men shall be judged 





® As in the language of prophecy, the prophet is sometimes 
said to do that which he only foretells, see Jer. 1. 10, Rey xt, 
6, it is possible that when it is said that Christ will 1 judge the 
world, the meaning may be no more, than that the world will 
be judged and the final state of mankind decided ay, to 
the solemn declarations of his gospel; and this supposition 
would afford an easy explanation of those texts which repre- 
sent not only the apostles, bat Christians in general, as asses- 
sors with Christ in the final judgement : for they also bear their 
solemn and united testimony to the same important truth. This 
interpretatior would also obviate the objections which some 
learned men have offered to the doctrine of the proper humanity 
of Jesus Christ, from the consideration of the extreme improba- 
bility thata mere human being should be appointed to the oilice 
of universal judge. It cannot however be doubted, that God 
is able to qualify any being for the ofice to which he may call 
him out, and he certainly will do it; and Dr. Priestley justiy 
remarks, that they who make this objection do not sufficien tly 
consider the wonaertally rapid progress in knowledge and in 
power which our Lord is necessarily making in the long inter- 
val antecedent to the day of judgement. Upon the whole, as 
the accomplishment of the prophecy can alone explain its awful 
import, our time will be better employed in preparing for the 
great event, than by indulging in random speculations upon a 
subject which we cannot comprehend. See Belsham’s Calm 
Inquiry, Part I. Sect. x.4. Dr. Priestley’s Letters to Dr. Price, 
p. 140. 


> Parenthesis.] This parenthesis, for the sake of perspicuity, 
I have placed after ver. 16. 
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according to the tenor of the dispensation under 
which they have lived, ver. 13—I5. 

For itis not the hearers of a law’ who are just 
in the sight of God, but the doers of a law will be 
justified. 

Some may perhaps flatter themselves, that be- 
cause they are indulged with the light of divine re- 
velation they are the favourites of Heaven and are 
sure of acceptance. ‘This is a most dangerous error; 
for privileges are only valuable as far as they are 
improved, and render the possessors of them wiser 
and better. 

For when the heathen, who have not a law, per- 
form by nature the dutees of the law, these, not 
having « law, are a law to themselves: who show 
the work of the law written mm their hearts, by the 
concurring testimony of conscience, and by mutual 
reasonings accusing and defending. 

The apostle having affirmed, ver. 12, that as 
many as sin under the Mosaic law shall be judged 
by that law, establishes his proposition upon the 
principle that it is not the mere possession, but the 
just improvement of external privileges which ent- 
tles a man to the favour of God. Not the mere 
hearers of the law, whatever veneration they may 
profess for it, or whatever value they may set upon 
their privilege, but those who practise the precepts 








1 4 law.) The definite article is omitted in the Alexan- 
drine and other ancient copies, and the connexion seems to re- 
quire It. 
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which they hear, and they alone, shall be account- 
ed righteous in the sight of God. 

And having before asserted that the heathen, 
though ignorant of divine revelation and destitute 
of positive law, should nevertheless be punished for 
their crimes, he here justifies this assertion, by al- 
leging the existence of a natural law in their own 
minds which approved virtue andcondemned crime. 

And first he argues from the actual existence 
of virtue in the heathen world. Lor when the hea- 
then, not having a law, perform by nature the du- 
ties of the law, these, not having a law, are a law 
to themselves, showing the work of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts. In other words, the virtues of 
the heathen, who are ignorant of the revealed lav, 
and who are prompted to them by the light of na- 
ture only, show that they possess a natural sense 
of right and wrong. 

Their conscience also, bearing its concurring tes- 
timony, approving the right and condemning the 
wrong, 1s an additional proof that the work of the 
Jaw is written in their hearts; or that the providence 
of God has so arranged their condition and circum- 
stances, that without the aid of revelation they still 
possess the means of acquiring some knowledge of 
his moral law. 

Also, their mutual reasonings accusing or de- 
Jending. The great questions of morality were 
constant subjects of debate in the schools of the 
philosophers: what some asserted to be right, 
others condemned as wrong ; and their discussions 
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upon these interesting topics are an additional 
proof that the light of nature supplied them with 
means, however imperfect, of acquiring the know- 
ledge of moral distinctions !. 

It may be observed here that the apostle allows 
that the heathen, who are altogether ignorant of 
divine revelation, may nevertheless, from the light 
of nature and reason, acquire a knowledge of the 
moral law of God and live in the practice of its 
duties, so as to be approved and rewarded by his 
just and good Creator. How different were the 
apostle’s views from the system of many modern 
Christians, who delight in debasing and degrading 
human nature, and representing the creatures of 
God as born into the world in a state of unalloyed 
depravity, and under a sentence of condemnation 


to eternal misery ! 


5. The apostle now directly charges the Jews as 
guilty of the very crimes which they imputed to 
the heathen, and with circumstances of superior 
aggravation ; and in support of his allegation he 
appeals to the testimony of the Jewish scriptures, 


ver. 1/—24. 
Behold?, thou bearest the name of a Tew, and 


b) 


reposest thyself on the law, and gloriest am 


1 The interpretation here given of this parenthesis, and the 
illustration of the apostle’s argument, are very ably supported 
by Dr. Taylor in his learned and judicious note upon the text. 

9 Behold.) The reading of many ancient and approved ma- 
nuscripts is e dz, “ but if.” See Gresbach and Newcome, who 
both adopt it. 
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God3, and knowest his will, and distinguishest Chu. 


things that difer+, having been instructed out of vere: 
the law; and art confident that thou art thyself a 
guide of the blind, a light to then that are iw dark- 
ness, an instructor of the simple, a teacher of babes, 20. 
having the form of true knowledge in the law. 
Thou then who teachest another, teachest thou not 21, 


thyself? Thou who proclamest that aman should 
not steal, dost thou steal? Thou who forbiddest 22. 
fo comnut adultery, dost thou comnut adultery ? 
thou who abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacri- 
lege? Thou who gloriest in a law, dost thou by 23. 
the transgression of that law dishonour God ? For 
through you the name of God rs blasphemed among 
the Gentiles, as it is written. 

‘The apostle having sufficiently prepared the mind 
of his Jewish readers by arguing upon general prin- 
ciples, equally applicable to Jews and Gentiles, now 


to 
phe 


5 This passage proves that the Jews prided themselves in 
their relation to God as in a peculiar sense their God, and shows 
how unlikely it was that the apostle should pass over this im- 
portant circumstance in his enumeration of their privileges, 
Rom. ix. 4,5. This consideration gives weight to the conjec- 
ture of Slichtingius, Whitby, and Taylor, as to the true reading 
of the fifth verse. See the Note on Rom. ix. 5. 

4 Distinguishest things that differ.] This 1s the interpretation 
of Beza and of the margin of the public version. Erasmus and 
others prefer the common translation, ‘‘approvest the things 
which are excellent.” ‘‘ discernest the things that are excel- 
lent.” Neweome. “ capable of distinguishing exactly between 
things lawful and forbidden.” Taylor. 

° The form of true knowledge.} Gr. “ the form of knowledge 
and truth.” “ Msogweis, a plan, delineation, a sketch, or outline 
of any thing. 2 Tim. ili. 5. Bos Ezercit. p. 100.” Doddridge. 
“who art furnished with the whole plan and system of divine 
knowledge, and of the truth contained in the law.” Taylor, 
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brings his conclusion home to the Jew exclusively, 
and directly charges hin with being equally, and 
even more guilty than the untaught and despised 
heathen. 

Behold, thou bearest the name of a Jew. Thou 
thinkest it an honour, as in truth it 1s, to be a de- 
scendant of Abraham and the other patriarchs to 
whom the promises were made. 

And reposest thyself on the law". Thou thinkest 
thy state secure, because thou art a member of that 
community to which a revelation was vouchsafed. 

cfrad thou eloriest in God?, as ina peculiar sense 
the God of your fathers and of your nation. Having 
declared himself in a special and appropriate sense 
the maker, the protector, the benefactor, the law- 
giver, and the sovereign of the Jewish nation. 

And thou knowest his will, and distinguishest 
things that differ, being instructed out of the law. 
Vhou hast not been left like the heathen to those 
doubtful conclusions to which the light of nature 
leads, but thou hast been taught by a revelation 
from heaven both what to do and what to avoid; 
and that not only as to moral, but hkewise to cere- 
nonial precepts. ‘Thou hast been mstructed by 
the law to distinguish between clean and unclean, 
holy and unholy, so as to be able to keep yourselves 


' On the law.“ Thou restest on the law altogether, look- 
ing no further.” Newcome. 

2 Gloriest in God,| i.e. “ you rejoice in him as the object 
of your hope and dependance ; you praise or speak well of him ; 
you account it your honour that he is your God, and that you 
worship him.’ ‘Taylor. 
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ceremonially pure, and separate from all other na- Ch. 


tions on the earth. 


And art confident that thou art thyself a guide Ver. 


of the blind3, ahght to them who arc in darkness, 
an instructor of the simple, a teacher of babes, 
having the form of true knowledge in the law. 
Conceiving thyself to have attained a complete 
knowledge of God and duty from the law, which 
thou justly reverest as the standard of moral ex- 
cellence and the perfect rule of duty, thou regard- 
est thyself as eminently qualified to instruct the 
poor, ignorant, forlorn Gentile, whom thou hast 
been accustomed to regard as morally blind, in- 
volved in total darkness, and to treat with a super- 
cilious and scornful air; as in comparison with thy- 
self, a driveller and a child. 

In such terms as these it was customary for the 
Jews to express their contempt of the idolatrous 
heathen. It is easy, therefore, to judge how offen- 
sive the apostle’s doctrine must have been, both 
when he charged them, as in the present instance, 
with crimes equal to, or even greater than those 
of the Gentiles whom they so much despised ; and 
when he taught, as upon other occasions, that the 
believing Gentile was admitted to equal privileges 
with the believing Jew; while the great mass of 














* Guide of the blind.] “ Te esse a quo omnes gentes doceri pos- 
sent.’—** Judeeis hie ascribuntur, ex ipsorum judicio, tituli mag- 
nificentissimi, Gentibus, vilissima nomina.’ Grotius. “ Blind, 
in darkness, foolish, babes, were appellations which the Jews 
gave to the Gentiles, signifying how much inferior to themselves 
they thought them in knowledge.” Locke. 
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the Jewish nation, on account of their unbelief, 
were excluded from covenant with Ged, and were 
reduced to astate equally deplorable with that of the 
idolatrous Gentile whom he despised and hated. 
This was the source of the chief part of the per- 
secution which the apostle suffered from his coun- 
trymen in the course of his ministry. 

Thou then who teachest another, teachest thou 
vot thyself? Thou who imaginest thyself capable 
of teaching the ignorant and forlorn Gentile the 
doctrines and requisitions of the law, canst thou not 
instruct thyself in the great end and design of the 
law ? 

Thouwho proctaimest thata manshould not steal, 
dost thou steal? Thou who forbiddest to conmat 
aduliery, dost thou commat adultery? Aye you 
yourselves detected in violating the plainest precepts 
of the law; and while you are teaching your heathen 
neighbours the great duties of honesty and chastity, 
and loudly declaiming against the contrary vices, 
are you Cony icted | Dy your owl eonseicnees of the 
very crimes Which you so ostentatiously condemm 
in others ? 

dhou who abhorrest tduls, dost thou conanit sa- 
crtlege? While you abjure idolatry as dishonour- 
ing God and his worship, do you equally dishonour 
him by denying him that worship which his law 
requires, and robbing his altar of its dues under 
the pretence of tradition £ 

Thou who glares! a a taw, dost thou hy the 
dransyression of that law dishonour God? Aud 
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hold the unenlightened Gentile in utter disdain, 
you are at the same time conscious, that by your 
own multiplied and aggravated offences you are dis- 
eracing a divine Institution, and bringing into con- 
tempt both the authority of the Law and the name 
and henour of God who gave it ? 

For through you the name of God rs blas- 
phemed among the heathen, as it ts written. To 
speak plainly and without any further circumlocu- 
tion, I do allege and directly charge it upon you, 
the great mass of the Jewish nation, that by your 
notorious immoralities and crimes you have in- 
duced the Gentiles, who have no cther means of 
judging of your Institute than from your conduct, 
to think meanly and to speak evil both of your Law 
and of your God, whom they necessarily regard as 
tolerating, Wf not authorizing, your flagitious con- 
duct ; and how indeed can they think or speak cther- 
wise, if your character resembles the description 
which is given of it in your own sacred books ? 

The apostle here proposed to introduce a number 
of passages selected from the Jewish scriptures which 
describe the wickedness of the Jewish people; but 
an objection occurring suddenly to his mind, he 
drops his argument for the present, and resumes it 
again at the tenth verse of the following chapter, 
the intermediate portion being occupied in discuss- 
ing the collateral question. 

That the apostle does not overcharge thc moral 
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character of the Jews in this place, any more than 
he had done that of the heathen in the preceding 
chapter, is evident from the testimony of their own 
contemporary historian, Josephus, who declares that 
the wickedness of his countrymen was so great, that 
if they had not been destroyed by the Romans, he 
verily believes that God would have exterminated 
them by fire from heaven, like Sodom and Gomor- 
rha, as a terrible example to the world. 


6. The apostle interrupts the course of his ar- 
gument in order to prove that as outward profes- 
sion would be of no use to the vicious Jew, so the 
want of it would be no disadvantage to the virtuous 
heathen, ver. 25—-29. 

For indeed circuincision is of use if thou perform 
the tau; but if thou be a transgressor of the law, 
thy circumcision ts become uncircumcision, If then 
the uncircuncision kecp the righteous precepts of 
the law, shall not his uncircumcersron be regarded 
as CUrCUMC ISON ? 

ft cannot indeed be denied that a Jew has a great 
advantage over a heathen while he observes the 
precepts of the law; but if he transgress the law, his 
privilege is of no value, he reduces himself to the 
state of a heathen. Can it then be denied that if 
a heathen, who is destitute of Jewish privileges and 
professions, should under these disadvantages live 
in the practice of virtue, he will, by parity of rea- 
son, be in as safe and happy a state as if he had 
been born and educated a Jew ? 
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And shall not the natural uncircumeision, if it Ch. IL. 


keep the law, condemn thee, who notwithstanding 
thy legal circumcision’ art a transgressor of the 
law ? 

Shall not the virtuous, though by the accident of 
birth unprivileged and uncovenanted heathen, by 
the rectitude of his conduct, notwithstanding great 
moral disadvantages, justify thy condemnation, O 
wicked Jew, who, notwithstanding thy birthright 
and peculiar privileges, art become an habitual and 
impenitent transgressor ? 

For he is not aJew who ws one outwardly, 
neither is that circumcision which ts outward in 
the flesh; but he is a Jew who is one mwardly, 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, 





1 Notwithstanding thine external circumcision, 77 do 
Yrapares xar Tecivouys, literally ‘ thee, who by te letter 
und circumcision,” as the public version renders it; i.e. who 
being literally circumcised, or circumcised according to the let- 
ter of the law. Ahendiadys which Mr. Wakefield renders, “ who 
hast a written rule of circumcision,” and thinks it parallel to 
veers oe THs yAwoors, 1 Cor. xiv. 9, w hich he translates, “* ye 
who speak with a di ferent language.’ Archbishop Newcome 
translates the words, ‘* who under the letter of circumcision.” 
Dr. Taylor explains vet ‘‘ who in presumptuous dependance 
upon an outwar d profession.’’ It is cbvious that the apostle in 
this context uses the abstract for the concrete: circumcision 
and uncircumcision for circumcised and uncircumcised, t.e, Jew 
and Gentile. It is not perhaps easy to ascertain whether the 
apostle means to express the Jew who lives under the law of 
circumcision, or who has been circumcised according to law. 
The general sense of the a issage cannot be mistaken. It 1s a 
peculiar construction of the pr eposition diz In these two _pas- 
sages, which Mr. Wakefield, in his note upon | Cer. xiv. 9, 
says, “seems to have escaped all his predecessors, whether 
critics, translators, or interpreters.” 


er, 27. 
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ch. ut. not in the letter!, whose praise is not from men but 
BELEN from God. 

That man has very little reason to boast, who 
has no other pretensions to the divine favour than 
the circumstance of his being a descendant of Abra- 
ham, and early initiated into the community of 
the chosen people; for this is of no use without a 
virtuous life: but he is the true Israelite, in the 
only valuable sense of the word, who lives in the 
practice of those virtues and of that purity of heart 
and life which it was the main design of the law 
to inculeate, and of its rites to symbolize; and 
such an one, however he may be despised by those 
who value themselves on their outward privileges 
and profession, will be as highly approved by God, 
who searches the heart, as if his pedigree were with- 
out a blot, and his conformity to the ritual law were 
unimpeachable and without defect. 

How earnestly and how forcibly does the apostle 
here plead the cause of the virtuous heathen ; and 
how decidedly does he declare his superiority to 
the privileged but supercilious and un righteous Jew! 
So little countenance does the Christian religion 
afford to that narrow-spirited doctrine, that the 
heathen, however virtuous, are excluded from sal- 
vation on account of their not believing in the go- 
spel, of which they had never heard. 


a 


' The lelter,) Ge. not externally according to the letter of 
the law, but internally by purity and self-denid, of which cir- 
cumeision is the symbol See ver, 27. 
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7. The apostle shows, that though the Jew Ch. IIL. 


night forfeit his privileges by his crimes, the ad- 
vantages he possessed were nevertheless real, and of 
high importance, ch. 11. 1—9. 

It was natural for the Jew, after he had been 
taught that the virtuous Gentile would be raised to 
a level with the privileged Jew, and that the vicious 
Jew would be degraded to a state worse than that 
of the ignorant heathen, to inquire what was the 
value of Jewish privileges, and what the superiority 
of a holy to an uncovenanted and unholy state. 
The apostle had indeed, ch. 11. 25, introduced his 
remarks upon the precedence which he claims for 
the virtuous Gentile over the wicked Jew, with ob- 
serving cursorily, that the profession of Judaism 
was indeed advantageous to the virtuous Jew; but 
the complete discussion of this point he had re- 
served. He now resumes the subject, and discusses 
it in the dialogue form, introducing a Jew urging 
objections, to which he makes replies 2. 


[1.] The Jew demands to know in what his 
pre-eminence consists, ver. lL. 

hat advantage then hath the Jew? or what is 
ihe benefit of circumcision ? 

You say that circumcision is an advantage, if we 
keep the law; and yet you tell us, that the virtuous 
heathen 1s upon a par with us. What, then, is the 


o Bs * . 
*~ See Dr. Taylor's admirable Commentary upon this para- 
vraph, 


Ver. |. 


oo 


Chott. 
Ver. 1. 


to 
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use of the Jewish peculiarity, or the advantage of the 
Jew above the heathen ? 


[2.] To this question the apostle returns a per- 
tinent answer, ver. 2. 

Much every way': chiefly, because the oracles 
of God were intrusted to them?. 

The advantages possessed by the Jewish nation 
are numerous. I shall reserve the detail to another 
opportunity (see chap. ix.): at present I shall only 
mention the chief; namely, that to this chosen 
people were committed the sacred records of divine 
appearances, the law and the prophets, the rule of 
duty and its awful sanctions, the promises and the 
threatenings, and particularly those great promises 
relating to the Messiah, and the invaluable bless- 
ings which through him would be communicated 
te all the nations of the earth. ‘These are surely 


1“ There is always,” says Dr. Priesticy 11 his excellent note 
upor this text, “areal advantage in superior knowledge ; be- 
cause It puts it into men’s poweyx to become greater and happier 
than they could have been without that knowledge. It is a 
true maxim of Lord Bacon, that knowledge is power ; and if 
this be the case with respect to natural knowledge, it is much 
nore so with respect to le s knowledge. JA true knowledge 
of God, of his pertections and moral government, of the condi- 
tions on which we live here, of the proper aues of life, and of 
our expectations after death, is such knowledge as tends most 

of all to ennoble men’s minds, to enlarge their views; and 

thereby make them superior beings to those who have never 
been tight to look any further than’ the present world, who 
have no ole dee of the true end of their being vy and OF the 
government under which they live.”’ 

2 were confirmed to them by proof.” Wakefield, who re- 
fers to Gen. xin. 20. 
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very important privileges, and powerful incentives Ch. 1. 


to duty, whether they are improved or not. 


3.| The Jew proposes a second objection, 
ver. 3. 
But what if some have proved unfaithful, shall 
theirunfaithfulness annulthe faithfulness of God? 
Shall God cast us off as a nation, because some 
of us have transcressed his covenant and been dis- 
obedient to his le 2 2 Will the guilt of some en- 
tail the rejection of all; and release the Almighty 
from the obligation of his own promise ? 


[4.] The apostle again returns a satisfactory re- 
ply, ver. 4. 


kar fromit*, Yea, let God be acknowledged 
fathful, though every man should be false. cds it 
4 Cc 


a rm ce ies en ee eee 


$< The term faith,” says Dr. Priestley, “ has two significa- 
tions, viz. mere belief or assent to truth, and also fidelity , faith- 
fulness, or being true to a promise or engagement. ‘This 
apostle, as well as other ancient writers, seems to have been 
too fond of what we new call a aa upon words, using the 
same term in different senses; which, though it may some- 
times amuse and entertain, vet ta often misleads, the reader. 
In the former part of this verse, the word faith is used in the first 
of the above-mentioned senses, viz. for mere belief; and in the 
latter part in the second of them, viz. fidelity.’ Dr. P. also ob- 
serves, that Inver.) there is asimiar play upon the words righie- 
ousness and unrighteousness —Dr. Taylor, however, does not 
allow this ambiguity i in the present case, “but assigns correspond- 
ing meanings to the original words in both clauses of the sen- 
tence, viz. faithfulness and unfaithfulness ; i. e. adherence and 

treachery to stipulated engagements. 
‘ Far from it.] My yevsivo, Let it not be: in the public 


version, God forbid, Dr. Taylor translates it, By no means ; 
and so Ww akefield, 


Ver. 


uw, 
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is written!, That thou nightest be justified in thy 
declarations, and mightest preva when thou art 
called to account. 

q. d. I never said, 1 never insinuated, that all 
would be condemned for the transgressions of a few. 
No: if God rejects all, it 1s because all have trans- 
egressed; and under these circumstances the punish- 
ment of all would be no impeachment of the faith- 
fulness of Ged. But the words of the Psalmist, 
Psalm li. 4, upon another oecasion, would be strictly 
apphenble in the present case; and the divine per- 
feetions would be abundantly justined in the se- 
verest measures of his government. 


(5.] The Jew proceeds to urge another objec- 
tion of so bold a nature, that the apesthe thinks it 
necessary to thrust in a caution, that he is not writ- 
ing in his own person, but in the character of a 
ravilling Jew, ver. 5—7/. 

But if ourunrighteousnessrecommend theriehte- 
ousness of God, what shall we say? Would not 
God be unrighteous for inflicting punishment? ? 





' As it is written] in Ps. ht. 4. The apostle quotes from the 
LXX., and applies the passage as a general maxim, that the 
dispensations of God, when brought to the test, will always be 
found to correspond with his declarations ; so that if the 
Divine Being is brought to the bar, he will be sure of an ae- 
quittal, and will come off victorious after a fair, however rigid, 
trial. See Doddridge in foc, Hlsner’s: Obserr. vo 2. po U8, 19. 
Bos in loc. Dr. Taylor thinks, that though the apostle quotes 
from the LXAX., he argues from the Hebrew ; which is not pro- 
bable. 

2 For mflicting punishment.) Seo Wakefield 
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Would not God be unjust, and would it not be Ch. It. 


i violation of his promise, to punish us for our 
transgressions, and cast us out of his covenant,— 
when our wickedness would afford him an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his own faithfulness to greater 
advantage ? 

The apostle, aware of the immoral tendency of 
this objection, interrupts the course of it to warn 
his reader that he is writing under an assumed 
character, ver. 6. 

L speak as aman. By no means; for how shalt 
God judge the world ? 

Recollect thatIam not writing in my own person, 
but under a fictitious character. Iam urging the 
objection of a cavilling Jew, who argues that his 
nation ought not to be rejected ; because, the worse 
they are, the more would the goodness of God be 
magnified in keeping his promise—than which no- 
thing can be more unreasonable and immoral. It 
would destroy at once all the sanctions of virtue; for, 
if the more wicked men are, the better is their title 
fo divine mercy, there is an end of ail moral govern- 
ment and righteous retribution. 

Having thus cautioned his reader, the apostle 
pursues the adversary’s objection, ver. 7. 

kor if the fathfulness of God has abounded 
more to his glory by my unrfaithfulness, why am I 
still condemned as a sinner ? 

° I speak as a man.) “ 1 speak freely, as with a man.” 


Wakefield. “ Here I represent the reasoning of an unbeheving 
Jew.’ Taylor, more properly, 


Ver. 5. 


6. 


C3 
in 


Cho lil, 
Ver. 7. 


So 
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Why am IT not rather approved and rewarded for 
my unbelief, which affords so glorious an oppor- 
tunity to the Divine Being, of manifesting his in- 
finite and unchangeable faithfulness ? 


[6.] To this impious objection the apostle makes 
an indignant reply, ver. 8. 

ind, why dost thou not add!, as we are mal- 
ciously reported, and as some affirm that we tcach, 
Let us do evil that good may come ? whose condem- 
nation ts just. 

Why do not you speak out? Why do not you 
act up to the principle which you advance, and 
which our enemies most falsely and injuniously im- 
pute to the teachers of the Christian doctrine? It 
the mercy of God and his faithfulness to his pro- 
mises are magnified in proportion to the magnitude 
and multiplicity of your offences, why do not you 
say at once, Let us yield to every temptation, let us 
hesitate at no enormity; for our crimes only afford 
the Divine Being a more favourable opportunity of 
displaying his mercy? Absurd, abominable doc- 
trine! Justly, indeed, are they who admit and who 
act upon these odious principles, hable to that 
righteous condemnation, to that insupportable 
doom, which they thus insult and defy. 

The apostle here shows the folly of the principle 
upon which his opponent argues, by reducing it to 


1 Vhy dost thou not add] “ why dost thou not then say.” 
Wakefield. “ why do you not draw this into a general rule 
and maxim.’ ‘Taylor. 
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an absurdity ; and by showimg the impious andim- Ch. If. 


moral consequences to Finch it necessarily and 
directly leads. 

The apostle complains that his enemies charged 
him with teaching licentious doctrine; probably 
founding their charge upon a misapprehension, not 
uncommon in modern times, of his doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith without works: by which he meant 
nothing more than that by faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, they were admitted into the Christian com- 
munity, without submitting to the Jewish ritual; 
but which his opponents understood, or pretended 
to understand, as preaching up pardon and salva- 
tion through faith in Christ, unconnected with the 
practice of virtue. This he justly represents as a 
base calumny upon himself and his associates ; and 
solemnly denounces the judgements of God upon 
those who hold, and who act upon, such nefarious 
principles. 

Thus we see that it is no new thing for those 
who profess or who teach the pure unadulterated 
doctrine of the gospel to be charged with sapping 
the foundations of morality; nor ought such to be 
discouraged by these calumnies from the firm and 
faithful aischis arge of their duty. So persecuted 
they ‘the aropiets and ps who were before 
them. Let them put to silence and to shame the 
insinuations of malice and the clamours of calumny, 
by the purity of their doctrine and the sanctity of 
their lives. 


Ver. 3. 
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[7 .| The Jew now proceeds to put his final ques- 
tion, ver. 9. | 

How then\? are we better than they ? 

You allow that our moral advantages are supe- 
rior to those of the heathen, and we cannot but ad- 
mit that we have not improved them to the utmost ; 
but surely you will agree, that in a general view the 
privileged Jews excel the ignorant and idolatrous 
heathen both in knowledge and in virtue, and there- 
fore have a better claim to the privileges of the 
gospel ? 


[8.] To this question the apostle gives a de- 
cided negative, which brings him back to the point 
from which he had digressed, ver. —9. 

No, not at all: For we have before proved, that 
Jews and Gentiles are all in a state of sin. 

I can by no means allow that your moral state is 
in any respect superior to that of the idolatrous 
heathen, so as to give you any claim to further pri- 
vileges. For though your advantages have been 
many and great, J have already plainly shown, that 
you have altogether forfeited your privileges by your 


RS nr ee a a 


1 flow then?) Trouy in a dialogue, and when 7 has no 
following substantive to agree with it, is a form of introducing 
another question or objection by the inquirer, See Dr. ‘Taylor's 
learned note on ver.3. Tle further observes, in his note on 
ver. 9, “That the apostle in his arguments considers Jews and 
Gentiles as a body in theireollective capacity, and that he is argu- 
ing for ajusttheation agrecable to such a capacity : qd. Well; 
but have not we Jews a better clam than the Gentiles to the 
blessings and privileges of the kingdom of God?” 
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crimes ; and I am now about to prove, by an in- Ch. 11. 


duction of particulars, that your own scriptures 
confirm the just but melancholy representation. 

This brings the apostle back to the point from 
which he had digressed at the 24th verse of the 
preceding chapter ; and, taking up his words again, 
he pursues the course of his argument, by alleging 
the testimony of their own scriptures. 


S. The apostle, returning from his digression, 
confirms his description of the Jewish nation by the 
testimony of the Jewish scriptures, ver. 10—20. 

is it ws written, “ There is none righteous ; 
20, not one.” 

At the 24th verse of the preceding chapter, the 
apostle had directly charged the Jews with having 
excited the indignation of the heathen by their 
scandalous immoralities. e adds, “ as it 1s 
written ;” meaning to confirm his charge by testi- 
monies from the Old Testament. But, an objec- 
tion occurring to his mind, he drops his main ar- 
gument, till after he has discussed it ; and this dis- 
cussion being finished, he now resumes his argu- 
ment, by taking up the words which he had used 
when the interruption took place. Similar paren- 
theses are not unfrequent in the apostle’s writings, 
and add greatly to the obscurity of his style 2. 

This collection of texts is taken from different 


* A very remarkable parenthesis occurs in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, of the whole third chapter. 
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passages} in the scriptures of the Old Testament ; 
perhaps with a design to show, that the Jews in 
every age had been a disobedient people. 

‘The intention of the apostle is to prove, that the 
Jews as a nation had by their wickedness forfeited 
their claim to the privileges of a peculiar people ; 
and therefore, that they possessed no better title to 
the blessings of the gospel than the idolatrous 
heathen. 

The argument is properly national, not personal. 
Among profligate Jews and idolatrous heathen 
there might be some illustrious exceptions ; some 
eminent examples of virtue, amidst great and pre- 

ailing degeneracy. But considered as a bedy, both — 

Jews and heathen were a disobedient and wicked 
race: so far from meriting by their conduct an ex- 
tension of their privileges, they were justly ob- 
noxious to condemnation by the law of the respec- 
tive dispensations under which they lived. 

« There is none righicous ; no, not one.” 

‘There is not an individual who can plead that he 
has himself so fully complied with all the requisi- 
tions of the law, as to be in astrict and legal sense 


1 Taken from different passages ;| viz. ver. 10--12 from 
Psalm xiv. l—3 5 ver. 13 from Psalm v.9, exl.3 ; ver. 14 from 
Psalm x.7 3 ver. 15—17 from Isa. lix.7, 8; and ver. 18 from 
Psalm xxxvi. }.—In some copies of the LAX, all the verses are 
found together in the fourteenth Psalm, which has very much 
the appearance of interpolation, The apostle, probably with- 
out any particular reason, set down these passages us they 
came into his mind; and repeats them as descriptive of the 
Jewish nation collectively, and by no means as applicable tu 
any individual, 
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perfectly innocent and free from every offence in Ch. III. 


heart and life. 


< There ts no one who understandeth; there ts Ver. 11. 


none who diligently secketh after God.” 

None have formed just conceptions of the Divine 
character and government; none have taken the 
pains they ought to have done to acquire that right 
knowledge upon these interesting subjects which 1s 
contained in the Law and the prophets. 

« All are turned aside: they are altogether be- 
come unprofitable: there is none who practiseth 
goodness ; no, not even one.” 

All are transgressors of the divine law. Instead 
of loving and doing good to others, they have neg- 
lected and abandoned their neighbour when he 
wanted their aid. In short, there is not one, not 
a single individual, who has fully performed his 
duty 2. 

“ Ther throat is an open sepulchre ; with thea 
tongues they have decewed: the venom of asps is 
under ther lips.” 

They deal so largely in fraud, falsehood, and 


7 it is dificult to say to whom the original description was 
intended by the Psalmist to be applied: surely, not to every 
individual Israelite in his day, nor even to the majority of his 
countrymen : perhaps he refers to his enemies only, who op- 
posed his accession to the crown. He might possibly have too 
bad an opinion of his countrymen; as it is plain that Elijah 
had, who, when complaining of the universal degeneracy of 
his countrymen, was rebuked by the oracle, and told that Israel 
contained seven thousand pious worshipers of the true God who 
had not bowed their knee to Baal, 1 Kings xix. 18 ; and David 
himself acknowledges, in Psalm cxvi. 11, that it was ‘ in 
haste’ that he said « All men are liars.” 

F2 
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calumny, that their very breath is tainted, like the 
effuvia of an open grave, or the venom of a viper. 
It is dangerous to approach them. 

“Their mouth rs full of cursing and bitterness : 
their feet are swift to shed blood.” 

They give vent to their malignant passions by 
the bitterest execrations ; and where they have op- 
portunity, they do aot hesitate to gratify their re- 
venge in the blood of those who have offended 
them. 

“ fuin and mesery are in their ways: and the 
way of peace they have not known.” 

All their thoughts and purposes against those 
who are the objects of their resentment, are re- 
venge and mischief: and as to measures of peace 
and reconciliation, they never occur to their 
thoughts. 

« The fear of God is not before their eyes.” 

This is the more surprising, considering how hia- 
ble they are themselves to the righteous judgement 
of God, for their own multiplied transgressions. 
But this they do not regard; and, laying aside all 
apprehension of a future judgement, they are de- 
termined to gratify their malignant and revengeful 
passions, whatever may be the consequence. 

Now we know, that whatsoever the law saith’, 


' None of these passages are to be found in the writings of 
Moses: by the Law, therefore, the apostle must mean the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. See Doddridge. Dr. Priest- 
ley, in his judicious note upon this text, observes ‘ that net- 
ther with respect to Jews nor Gentiles could the great mass or 
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it speaketh to those who are under the law: so that 
every mouth rs stopped?, and the whole world stands 
convicted before God. 

> You will observe that all these passages which I 
have recited, have been taken from the sacred books 
of the Jews; they must therefore be considered as 
descriptive of the character of Jews: the heathen 
have no concern in them. But if such be the cha- 
racter of the Jews as a nation, as it is described by 
their own writers, there can be no doubt, that in 
the sight of God they are equally guilty with the 
heathen ; and if arraigned at the divine tribunal, 
both Jew and Gentile must stand alike speechless, 
and are equally obnoxious to the righteous judge- 
ment of their Maker, 

It is observable here, that the word Law is put 
for the Jewish scriptures in general, none of these 
passages being quoted from the Pentateuch, but all 
of them from the Psalms or the prophets. 

How far the apostle’s argument is strictly logi- 
cal, may be doubted. The scope of it seems to be 
this: Your own writers give such a description of 





buik of the people have consisted of such profligate characters 
as fhe apostle describes ; for then society could not have sub- 
sisted. But what is of chief importance, though ne¢ mentioned 
by the apostle, is, that some of the worst vices which he here 
cnumerates were connived at in the worship of the heathen 
gods, whereas all impurity as well as cruelty was forbidden in 
~ the laws of Moses; so that when the Jews were guilty of those 
vices, they were much more criminal than the Gentiles, whose 
very religion favoured them.” 

* So that every mouth is stopped.] “ So iva and the rest fol- 
lowing should be rendered. 1 Cor, vii. 29; 2 Cor. i. 17; Gal.v. 
17; Eph. ii. 9.” Taylor. 
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the wickedness of your nation in their time, as 
must necessarily lead to the conclusion, that men 
of such a character had justly forfeited all the pri- 
vileges of the Mosaic covenant. But you will not 
pretend that the Jews of the present day are better 
than their ancestors in the time of David and the 
prophets. Consequently, they also have forfeited 
all their peculiar privileges, and stand at present 
upon no better ground than the idolatrous and des- 
pised heathen. 

It may, however, reasonably be doubted, not 
only whether the cited passages were applicable to 
every individual, but whether they were intended 
by the respective writers to apply to the Jews as a 
nation, in the age in which they lived. The fact, 
however, is certain, that the character of the Jewish 
nation at the time when the apostle wrote, was in 
the highest degree profligate. 


9. The apostle draws his grand conclusion, 
Vere 20. 

Lherefore, by the works of a law shalt no flesh 
be justified in his presence; for by a law is convic- 
feon of sin’. 


1 Conviction of sin.) So Wakefield, exryywots, perfectior et 
exactior scientia, Acts xxiv. 8. “ Envyivwoney, de gudice ad- 
hibetur, qui ex reo, questione habita, veritatem accusations cog- 
noscif.”” Schleusner. The law so clearly defines the nature of 
sin, that no one can doubt of the guilt of the offender, and of 
his liableness to punishment. ‘¢ Law is so far from giving them 
a title to blessings, that it only discovers their sin, as deserving 
of God’s wrath.” ‘Taylor, 
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Neither Jew nor Gentile can plead a right to the 
privileges of the gospel upon the ground of law; 
for the Gentiles having been proved to be trans- 
gressors of the law of nature, and the Jews of the 
law of Moses, law now serves no other purpose 
than the conviction of both parties, and leaves the 
whole human race under a sentence of condemna- 
tion, with no other reluge or dependance than the 
divine mercy. 

This is the important conclusion, to which it 
was the apostle’s design to lead his readers. He 
humbles the haughty and supercilious Jew to a 
level with, if not an inferiority to, the despised 
Gentile ; that so, being equally indebted to the Di- 
vine niercy for the blessings of the gospel, he may 
possess no clan to superiority under the new dis- 
pensation. 


(case. Pi. 
Jews ard Gentiles united. 


The apostle shows that faith alone, without the 
works of law, is the common and the only ground 
of admission to the privileges of the gospel, both to 
Jew and Gentile; which necessarily excludes all 
pleas of merit, and all claims to superiority, in 
those who are thus received. Ch. i. 21—31. 


1. God of his own free mercy has communicated 
the blessings of the gospel, through Jesus Christ, to 
Jew aid Gentile without distinction, ver. 2l1—26, 
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Ch. If. 
Ver. 20. 
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But now, the justification of God, independently 
of law), (even that justification of God by faith in 
Sesus Christ which was attested by the law and the 
prophets,) 7s manifested to all? who believe. For 
therews no distinction: tnasmuch as all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God. Being pusti- 
fied freely by his grace, through the redemption 
which is by Christ Jesus: whom God has set 
Jorth as a mercy seat ® in his own blood+, for the 





1 Independently of law.) See Wakefield. 

* To all.) ‘The received text adds, “and upon all:’’ but these 
words are omitted in the Alexandrine and other ancient copies, 
us disapproved by Griesbach, and obscure the sense. 

5 A mercy seat.J iAasygiey. ‘This word uniformly signifies the 
mercy seat wherever it occurs, both in the Old Téstament and 
the New, and is every where rendered by that word in the public 
Version ; ane so it ought to have been translated here. See 
Exod. xxv. s INMIND. Vila 0 seve RV 2s Heb, Neds ihe 
mercy seat 1 was the golden lid of the ark of the covenant, upon 
which the Shechinah or cloud of glory rested, and from which 
ee were dispensed. Christ is compared to the mercy seat, 

‘it is upon him,” says Dr. Taylor, “ the grace of God takes 
i. stand, erects its throne, and is declared and is dispensed 
to us.”’ 

* In his own blood.) That is, the blood of Christ himself. 
“The atonement under the law was made by blood sprinkled 
on the mercy seat. Christ, says St. Paul, is now shown by God 
to be the real propitiatory, in his own blood. See Heb. ix. 
29,20." Locke.” Joev; xvi 13,14, Aaron, is required, on the 
day of atonement, to sprinkle the blood of the sacrificed bul- 
lock and goat upon the mercy seat, and before the mercy seat. 
Christ, being represented both as priest and victim, is here de- 
scribed as sprinkling and consecrating the merey seat with his 
own blood. The received text reads, “ by faith in his blood ;’ 
but the words éia Tyg Tisews, by faith, are wanting in the 
Alexandrine manuse ript, and are probably spurious. Dr. Tay- 
lor, though he retains the words, observes, that ‘ faith in 
Christ's iileae is amode of e <pression which occurs no where in 


Seripture but in this place :"’ probably, therefore, it did not 
originally occur here, 
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declaration of his rnethod of justification, with re- 
spect to the remission of sins already committed, 
through the forbearance of God: for the declara- 
tion, I say, of his method of justification at this pre- 
sent time, thathe might bejust® and the justifier of 
him who bekeveth in Sesus ©, 

For the perfect understanding of this difficult 
passage it is necessary to remember that sin, ina 
technical sense in the apostle’s writings, signifies a 
state of exclusion from the covenant of God, and 
from its privileges and promises; and sinners are 
those who exist in an uncovenanted state. Such 
was the state of the Gentile world by nature, and 
of the Jews by transgression. 

In contradistinction to this, righteousness in a 
technical sense signifies a covenant or holy state, 
and justification expresses the means by which sin- 
ners are brought into this state; and they are 
righteous or holy who have been introduced into a 
covenant state, and who are made partakers of its 
privileges, promises, and blessings. Such were the 
Jews under the Mosaic dispensation, and believers 
under the gospel. 

* Might be just :] i. e. * to all his creatures ; admitting them 
into the outward privileges of the Christian church upon this 
sole condition, that they believe in Jesus Christ.’”” Newcome. 


Just and the justifier: q.d. the just justifier, the equitable, the 
impartial dispenser of mercy to all who believe, of whatever 
nation or description. 

° IFho belicveth.| Gr. “who is of the faith of Jesus.” Sce 
Gal. i. 7,9. Oi 2x wisews, they who are of faith, i.e. they who 
expect justification by faith. See also Rom. iii. 30. Tlegirouyy 


e% wiSews, the circumcision who believe. Vide Mr. Wakefield's 
note. 


JA 
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There are two ways by which men may be sup- 
posed to obtain admission into the gospel covenant. 
The first is by a claim of right on the ground of 
merit, because they had fully improved their ante- 
ecdent blessings, the Gentile his iaw of nature, and 
the Jew the dispensation of Moses. These claims 
the apostle has completely refuted: the only re- 
inaining mode of admission, therefore, is by free 
grace or favour, through faith in Jesus as the 
Christ, offered by the unmerited mercy of God 
equally to Jew and Gentile, without any regard to 
the requisitions of antecedent law. ‘This doctrine 
the apostle proceeds to illustrate. 

But now, the justification of God, independently 
of law, (even that justification of God by faith in 
Jesus Christ which was attested by the law and 
the prophets,) ts manifested to alt who believe. 

The claim of right is cancelled: Jew and Gen- 
tile are equally sinners; they are equally cast out 
of covenant privileges, and equally lable tocondem- 
nation. But God has not left his frail and fallen 
creatures without help and without hope. He is 
even now, at this very time, inviting them to enter 
Into a covenant state. He is publishing that new 
and gracious dispensation to which the law of 
Moses points, and which the prophets of former 
ages have foretold. Ie has chosen and constituted 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the promised Messiah ; 
and all who believe in and obey him as such, are 
received into the new covenant, and admitted to 
the privileges of sons of God, without any regard 
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whatever to any previous institute or dispensation Ch. 1. 


under which they may have lived. 


For there is no distinction: inasmuch as all Ver. 23. 


have sinned, and come short of the glory of God. 

J say all, without exception ; for there is no dif- 
ference between the privileged Jew and the unpri- 
vileged Gentile, both parties having equally trans- 
gressed their respective institutes, having equally 
failed in their duty to God, having equally forfeited 
their antecedent privileges, and being equally ob- 
noxious to the sentence of the violated law. 

Being justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption which is by Christ Sesus?. 

All who believe in Christ are raised from a state 
of condemnation to a state of life, liberty, and pri- 
vilege: but not by any antecedent merits of their 
own. Far from it. They are introduced into this 


* Redemption which is by Christ Jesus.] “ That redeeming,” 
says Mr. Locke in his excellent note upon this passage, “ in 
the sacred Scripture language, signifies, not precisely paying 
an equivalent, is so clear, that nothing can be more. I shall 
refer my reader to three or four places amongst a great num- 
ber, Exod. vi. 6; Deut. vii. 8, xv. 15, xxiv. 18. But if any 
one will, from the literal signification of the word in English, 
persist in it against St. Paul’s declarations, that it necessarily 
implies an equivalent price paid, I desire him to consider to 
whom ; and that 1 we will strictly adhere to the metaphor, it 
must be to those whom the redeemed are in bondage to, and 
from whom we are redeemed, viz. sin and Satan. if he will 
not believe his own system for this, let him believe St. Paul’s 
words, Tit. ii, 14, ‘ who gave himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity.’ Nor could the price be paid to 
God in strictness of justice, (for that is made the argument 
here,) unless the same person ought, by that strict justice, to 
have both the thing redeemed and the price paid for its redemp- 
tion. For itis to God that we are redeqmed. See Rev. v: 9.” 


2-4. 
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Qu. UL new and happy state by the free, unpurchased, un- 
Ver. 24. : : 
merited mercy of God, who for this purpose has 
appointed Jesus of Nazareth to be the great deli- 
verer of Jew and Gentile, of bondage and misery, 
by publishing to the world the joyful tidings of 
pardon and peace. 

Redemption is deliverance from bondage. In 
its primary sense, by purchase; but frequently, by 
any other means. ‘The Gentiles were in servitude 
to idolatry and vice, and the Jews to the law and 
to pharisaic tradition. Irom this servitude they 
are redeemed by Christ. How? Not surely by 
paying an equivalent; but by the declarations of 
mercy in the gospel, as the apostle himself explains 
it in the verse immediately following. 

95, Whom God hath set forth as a mercy seat in 
his own blood, for the declaration of his method of 
justification, with respect to\ the remission of sins 
already comnitted, through the forbearance of 
God, 

Jesus Christ is the messenger of God, to publish 
his dispensation of mercy to mankind; and to fulfill 
his commission, he offered up his life. He is the 
merey seat, on which the cloud of glory rests ; 
sprinkled and consecrated by his own blood, as that 
of old was by the blood of the appointed victim. 


' With respect to.) “ Ata ryv waceoty, in relation to the pas- 
sing over, &c, Asa, with an accusative, frequently signifies with 
respect or in relation to. See chap. vin. 10, note.’ Taylor. 
Sce also Newcome and Raphelius i foc, John xi. 15, 42, xii. 9, 
BO Romie ve eo ied Oa 
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On this sacred basis divine mercy takes its stand, Ch. I. 
and proclaims the commencement of a new and woes 


glorious era. It announces a dispensation of 
grace, in which all, whether Jew or Gentile, shall 
be received into favour, notwithstanding all past 
transgressions; andwhich particularly illustrates the 
reason of the divine forbearance, in not executing 
judgement upon past transgressions, since a dispen- 
sation of mercy was in the divine contemplation 
which should eflace them all, and restore to favour, 
peace, and hope, all who would submit to its rea- 
sonable terms. 

hor the declaration of his method of justification 
at this present time, that he might be just and the 
justificr of him who belreveth in Sess. 

Divine mercy having thus appointed Jesus to be 
the medium of the new dispensation, has thought 
fit to make it known to the world in the present 
age, the age in which it is our happiness to live, 
and which infinite wisdom has selected as the fit- 
test and the best for the introduction of this new 
and benevolent scheme. And as faith in Jesus is 
the easy, the reasonable, and the sole condition of 
admission to the privileges of the new covenant, 
these blessings are equally open to all, whether 
Jew or Gentile. And thus hath God approved 
himself the kind parent and the equitable and im- 
partial ruler of all his reasonable creatures. He 
is just to all, while he thus justifies all who be- 
lieve without any exception. 

This appears to me to be the true interpretation 
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Ver. 26. 
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of this difficult and much mistaken passage; and 
thus understood, it affords no foundation for the 
commonly received doctrine of the Atonement, 
upon which many lay so improper a stress, and of 
which this passage is considered as one of the chief 
supports. But, in order to extract any appearance 
of arguinent in favour of this unscriptural doctrine, 
it is necessary—First, To interpret the word RE- 
DEMPTION, Which often expresses deliverance with- 
out purchase, as necessamly including a ransom 
paid. Secondly, ‘fo annex the sense of propitea- 
Zion to a word, which in the scriptures both of the 
Old and New Testament uniformly signifies a p70- 
motiatory or mercy seat. Thirdly, To receive as 
the genuine text a reading which is wanting in 
some of the best copies, and which is unwarranted 
by any similar phraseology in the New ‘Testament, 
viz. faith in the blood of Christ. And finally, To 
interpret the expression, that ‘* God may be just,” 
as alluding to a satisfaction made to justice by the 
atonement of Christ, when there is no proof that 
such satisfaction was ever required, or such atone- 
ment ever made; and when the words admit of a 
sense more obvious, and much better suited to the 
connexion and to the train of the apostle’s argu- 
ment. 

In this way, by false readings and erroncous in- 
terpretations, the grossest corruptions of the Chiris- 
tian doctrine are often obtruded upon the world, 
as the genuine doctrines of the New Testament and 
the dictates of inspiration. 
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2. This method of justification excludes boast- Ch. III. 


ing; it vindicates the impartiality of God, and 
lays the best foundation for the practice of virtue, 
ver. 27—3 1. 


Where then is boasting? Lt is excluded. By Ver. 


what law ? by the law of works ? No: but by the 
law of faith. Lor we are come} to the conclusion 
that aman is justified by faith independently of any 
works of law. 

What now becomes of the boasting of the privi- 
leged Jew ? of his fancied superiority to the unco- 
venanted Gentile? It is all at an end. He must 
be content to rank upon a level with his heathen 
neighbour. And by what authority is he reduced 
to this state of equality? does the law of Moses 
place him there ? No, truly. Had this law been 
kept, he would have had a just claim to pre-emi- 
nence ; but this privilege he has forfeited by trans- 
gression, and faith is now the appointed and only 
mode of access to the blessings of the new cove- 
nant. And this way is open equally to Jew and 
Gentile. For, after a fair appeal to experience 
and to scripture, we have been compelled to this 
conclusion, that the possession of the privileges of 
the gospel is to be obtained by faith, and not by any 
antecedent merit in obeying either the natural or 
the ceremonial law. 


Is God the God of the Sews only? Is he not 


1 For we are come.] aa.” Griesbach, The received text 
reads * therefore,” sty. 


lead 
mi 
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also the God of the Gentiles? Surely of the Gen- 
tiles also: Lor it is the same God who justifieth 
the corcumeised who have faith’, and the uncir- 
eumcised through the same faith. 

All this is perfectly agreeable to the impartial 
goodness of God. The Jew glories, and justly glo- 
ries, in God as his God: it isa thought which in- 
spires his heart with joy and triumph. But is the 
favour of God confined to the Hebrew nation only ? 
Is he not the Maker, the Preserver, the Benefac- 
tor, the Friend and Father of all his reasonable 
creatures ? of the heathen as well as the Jew? 
Surely God is the great universal Parent, and is 
equally kind to all his rational offspring. Well 
then does it become his impartial and unbounded 
goodness to extend the blessings of the gospel to 
the heathen upon the same easy terms upon which 
they are granted to the Jew. All are justified by 
faith. 

Nothing can be more reasonable than the doc- 
trine thus laid down by the apostle; and yet no- 
thing could be more offensive to the conceited, 
narrow-spirited Jew, who was desirous of engross- 


The circumcised who have faith.]  weovromyy ex wisews, the 
circumcision ; 2. e. the Jews who believe, and who expect jus- 
tification by faith. There is no reason to suppose, as most ex- 
positors do, any antithesis or correlation between ex misews 
and dia ryg misews. So Gal. ill. 7, 9, of ex wisews, “ they who 
believe, who are of the party of faith, are justified with believing 
Abraham.” In opposition to ob ef zpywy vouwev, they who are of 
the party of the law, who expect justification by works of law. 
Gilniee 0. LU. 
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ing the favour of God to himself, and who could 
not endure the thought of being depressed to a level 
with the heathen, whom he despised and abhorred. 
The apostle Paul himself was once as illiberal as the 
most rigid Pharisee; and the catholic, generous 
spirit which he now discovers was not the result of 
his own mature refiection, but the act of divine 
mercy, which transformed him at once from a savage 
persecutor toa humble, penitent believer, and which 
selected and qualified him to preach the gospel to 
the Gentile world. And this extraordinary change 
produced in the views and temper of the apostle, is 
avery strong presumption in favour of the divine 
authority under which he acted and taught. 

He concludes this argument by entering a caution 
against the abuse of the doctrine which he had laid 
down of justification by faith without works. 

Do we then destroy law through faith? Far 
from it: yea, we establish law. 

Can it be supposed that when I state that the 
only way of admission into the new covenant, and 
to the privileges of the gospel, is through faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah, without any respect to ante- 
eedent merit in obeying the natural or the cere- 
monial law, that I thereby mean to release believers 
in Christ from all regard to the law of God, and to 
confound the distinction between right and wrong ¢ 
Nothing could be further from my thoughts than 
such a doctrine as this; and I shall soon take an 
opportunity to show not only that a belief in the 
gospel is perfectly reconcileable with obedience, but 

VOT, G 
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that the motives of the gospel are of the highest 
efficacy to purify the hearts and lives of the con- 
verted Gentiles; and that with regard to the Jew, 
they are beyond comparison more operative than 
the precepts and the sanctions of the law. 

The apostle resumes this important subject in the 
sixth and seventh chapters; and in the mean time 
he proceeds to allege some additional arguments to 
establish his favourite principle, that under the dis- 
pensation of the gospel all men are equally regarded 
as the children of God; and that the descendant of 


Abraham has no privilege above the rest of man- 
kind. 


SECTION II. 

The apostle argues, that the privileges of the gospel 
are the free unmerited gift of God to all mankind 
without distinction, from the case of Abraham, 
the pattern of behevers ; to whom promises were 


made for the faith which he exercised antece- 
dently to the rite of earcumersion ', Ch. iv. 


i. The apostle proposes the question, and sug- 
gests the test by which it might be determined in 
what way Abraham was justified, ver. 1, 2. 


' The argument from the example of Abraham, pursued 
throughout this chapter, is so exactly similar to that which is 
proposed in the Epistle to the Galatians, chap. tii, that it is 
hardly possible that they should not have been dictated by the 
same person, And it is surprising, that Mr. Evanson, who 
acknowledges the genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
did not sce how irresistibly this internal evidence supports the 
suthenticity of the Epistle to the Romans. 
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Vihat then shall we say? ? that Abraham our Ch. 1. 


father obtained justification through the flesh 
Now, if Abraham was jusiified by works, he hath 
somewhat in which he may glory 4. 

As though the apostle had said, I have esta- 
blished at large, both from history and scripture, 
that the blessings of the gospel are the free gift of 
God both to Jew and Gentile, and not the reward 
ofantecedent merit. And, to reconcile us the more 
to this humiliating doctrine, [ am now abeut to 


? What then shall we say?] Others translate the sentence 
thus, What advantage then shall we say, that Abraham our fe- 
‘ther found as to the flesh? See Newcome. The meaning is 
much the same; but the version in the text 1s more in the 
apostle’s lively manner. See chap. i1.5,9; chap. vi. 1, 15.— 
The apostle states the objection of the Jew, that Abraham was 
justified by circumcision, x27~ capxz, according to the flesh, 
and therefore by works. But he was our Father, that is, our 
pattern ; therefore the Jews are justified or brought into a cove- 
nant state by circumcision. No, says the apostle—Abraham 
was not justified by circumcision, but by the faith which he had 
before he was circumcised ; and circumcision was only the sign 
or seal of his antecedent justification. 

9 Through the flesh.) xara casna. Dy.'Taylor has very ably 
proved, in his note upon this passage, that this phrase has re- 
spect to circumcision, and the obligations it laid on the Jew. 
See Gal. vi.12; 1 Cor.&.18; 2 Cor. xi. 18; Phil.in.3. That 
learned and judicious expositer verv properly states, that after 
the apostle has introduced his argument, ver. 1, 2, he shows that 
according to the ecripture account Abraham was justified by 
faith, ver.3, 4,5; explains the nature of that justification by 
a quotation out of the Psalms, ver.6—9 ; proves that Abraham 
was justified long before he was circumcised, ver. 9, 10,11; 
that the believing Gentiles are his seed, to whom the promise 
Delongs, as weil as the believing Jews, ver.12—17 ; describes 
Abraham’s faith, in order to explain the faith of the gospel, 
ver. 17 to the end. 

* He may glory.) See ch. iii. 27. “ he may ascribe his jus- 
tification to something in himself’? Taylor. 
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remind you that Abraham himself, our honoured 
eucestor, our revered pattern, became entitled to 
the privileges of the covenant in the same way. Are 
you startled at this supposition? What! do any 
of you imagine that our vencrable ancestor obtained 
lus privileges by a claim cf right, on the footing of 
prior complete obedience to positive law? If this 
be your judgement, we will soon bring the case toa 
decisive test; for if he is authorized to put ina 
clann of right, he has good reason to think well 
of himself on this account. 

Khat this is the true sense of the apostle can be 
doubted by none who are at all acquainted with his 
abrupt and elliptical style. He does not speak of 
Abrahain as our faéier according to the flesh, but 
as having /ownd according to the flesh. But that 
which he found was justification, the blessings of 
the promise, and the covenant. And to find it ac- 
cording to the flesh is to find it by works of law, 
and particularly by the rite of circumcision ; for 
this is the sense in which the word flesh occurs re- 
peatedly, both im this epistle and in that to the 
Galatians ; and the latter clause fully explains the 
meaning of the former, the expression ‘ being jus- 
tified by works” being used by the apostle as equi- 
valent to that of “ having found according to the 


flesh.” 


2. The apostle shows, from the scripture history, 
that Abraham's justification was the consequence of 
faith, not the reward of works, ver. 2—9. 
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— But he had it not a the presence of Ged), 

This eminent patriarch neither possessed, nox 
made any pretensicn, in the presence of God, toa 
claim of right, on the ground of past obedience, to 
a further extension of privilege. 

For what sath the scripture ? Abraham believed 
God, and it was placed to his account? for justifi- 
cation. Gen. xv. 6. 

The history plainly tells us, that the patriarch was 
received into favour, not for any work that he had 
antecedentiy performed, but because he believed in 
the divine promise that he should have a numerous 
posterity by his wife Sarah. 

Now to hin who perjormeth a task, the recon- 
pense 2s placed to account not as a favour, bué as 
adebt®, But to hinwho doth not perform a tash, 
but who believeth on him who justificih the un- 
godiy4, his faith is placed to account for justifi- 
CaLiOR. 
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In the presence of God.| “ Yhe wes stle consulers Abraham 
as standing in the court, before God's triounal, when the promise 
ns given “him.” Taylor. 

2 Placed to his account.) 27.05/1 ody: ; tne expression refers to 
a book of azcounts in which asum is placed on the credit side. 


“© Proprie tribuitur arithmelicis qui mulias swumas in unain col- 
ligunt et reducunt.’ Schleusner. In our translation it is ren- 
dered counted, ver.3,5 ; reckoned, ver.4,9,10 3 taputed, ver. 6, 
8, 11, 22,23,24. The sense in all these passages is the same. 
See Taylor. The term imputed has been so much misunder- 
stood, that I have preferred to use the word reckon or place to 
account. 

3 To hin who, &c.] “ Now the pay of the workman is not 
reckoned a favour, but a debt.” Wakefield. 

* Who justifieth the ungodly.| “This,” says Archbishop New- 
come, ‘‘ may be considered as a general character of God, 
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The man who performs a service for hire has a 

right to his wages, and is under no special obliga. 
tion to the man who pays him his just due. But 
this was not the ease with Abraham: he had done 
no work, he could claim no remuneration. He was 
a poor ungodly heathen, when (god summoned him 
out of his country and promised him a posterity as 
numerous as the sand upon the shore. All his 
inerit consisted in believing that God would fulfill 
his promise ; and with this faith the Almighty was 
so well pleased that he entered into covenant with 
him to bestow still better blessings. 


3. This happy state of Abraham is weil described 
in the language which David uses upon a different 
subject, ver. 6—8. 

As David also describes the blessedness of the 
man to whom God reckoneth justification urthout 
works. Blessed ave they whose iniquiiics ure for- 


given, whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man 


to whom the Lord will not reckon sin. Psalm 
Res din oe 

Abraham must have felt himself unspeakably 
happy in being thus selected, though unworthy, as a 
person upon liens the Divine Being thought fit 
to bestow peculiar favour; just as the psalmist de- 








and may refer to the whole heathen werld as well as to Abra- 
ham ;” ch.v.6.—Mr. Locke observes that ‘€ the apostle by these 
W bile plainly pointed out Abraham.” 

 Pavid describes.) ‘This is an illustration, not an argument. 
The apostle can only mean that the words of David aptly de- 
seribe the case of Abraham. 
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scribes the case of a great transgressor, who, con- 
scious of sincere repentance, humbly hopes in the 
divine mercy that his sin shall be forgiven, and is 
filled with joy and gratitude under a sense of his 


unspeakable obligation. 


4. The apostle plainly shows, from the exam- 
ple of Abraham, that the blessings of the covenant 
were to extend to all believers without distinction, 
ver. 9—12. 

And first he states the question, ver. 9. 

Now this blessedness, cometh tt upon the cir- 
cumcised only, or upon the uncircumcised also? ? 

Is this happy state, which I have been describing, 
limited to the natural descendants of Abraham 
alone, or is it extended equally to the believing 
heathen ? As to the patriarch himself, the mode 
in which he obtained this favour has been already 
ascertained. 

for we affirm that this faith was reckoned ta 
Abraham for justification. 

We have proved, by the express words of scrip- 
ture, that the privileges of this patriarch were the 
reward not of works, but of faith ; and, that you may 
not imagine that the faith so rewarded was that of 
one who was already in a covenant state, and the 
consequence of circumcision, I will now show the 
contrary. 





* Cireumcised—uncircumcised.| Gr.“ circumcision or uncir- 
«umcision.” The apostle perpetually uses the abstract for the 
concrete, 
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How then was it reckoned to him? Was it after 
or before circumeision? Not after cercumcision, 
but before it. And he received the sign of cireum- 
cision, as the seal of that justification by faith which 
he possessed before circwmeision. 

The case of Abraham is clear: he believed and 
was justified before the birth of Ishmael, many 
years before circumcision was instituted, Gen. xvii. ; 
and that rite was appointed, not as a means of 
justification, but as a token that he was already in 
a justified state, which he had been, and was de- 
clared to be long before. 

The apostle now proceeds to argue, that as Abra- 
ham was justified by faith, and that, when he was in 
a heathen state, and as he is expressly marked out 
as the pattern of all who are admitted into a state 
of privilege, it necessarily follows, that all who be- 
lieve are to be admitted into this happy state with- 
out distinction of Jew or heathen, and whether they 
do or do not submit to the yoke of the law ; for he 
was admitted antecedently to circumcision for this 
very purpose. 

That he might te the father) of ald uncireum- 
cised belicvers?, that justification might be placed 
even to their account : and the father of those who 
are circumcised, who are not onty circiumesed, but 
who walk in the steps of that faith of our father 
Abraham which he had before circumcision. 


1 The father.) See Dr. Taylor's note on Rom. iv. 1. 
2 Uneircumeised bLelicvers.| és axgosusias, ia state of un- 
circumcision, See Rom. u.27, 1 Cor. xiv. 9, 
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To be the father of any person, or class of per- 
sons, often signifies, in the Ficbrew idiom, to be an 
inventor, or a pattern, of any art or quality which 
such persons possess, or in which they excell. 
Thus, Gen. iv. 21, Jubal is said to have been the 
father of all such as handle the harp and the or- 
gan, that is, he was the inventor of those instru- 
ments and a pattern to those who use them. In 
this sense Abraham was set forth and declared to 
be the father or pattern of all believers: of heathen 
believers, because he was justified before he was 
circumcised ; and of Jews, because he reecived the 
initiatory rite not as the means of USHER UCD but 
as an acknowledgement that he was alreacy jus- 
tified ; and consequently as a pattern to thein, not 
of justification by the ritual law, but by a faith si- 
milar to that by which their illustrious ancestor 
was himself justified. 


®. Justification cannot be appointed through 
law, for that would be a violation of promise and 
an assignment to condemnation, ver, 13—15. 

Mire cover, the promise that he should be heir of 
the world3 was not mede to Ahraham or to his 








9 Heir of the world.) Dr, Taylor supposes that the apostle 
means to represent the world as ene great family, ee 
and his posterity are the heirs of the world, i.e. the frst-bo 
of this family, and therefore entitled to the betier portion of a 
inheritance. This is ingenious; but though it is adopted by 
Archbishop Newcome, it app cars to me to be too refined. The 
sense given in the paraphi ase of this dificult passage, which 1s 
similar to that given by Mr. Locke, seems to me to be more natu. 

ral, and more agreeable to the apostie’s s manner and phraseclogy. 
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ch.1v. posterity through law, but through justification by 
Verad3: 
Juath. 


The promise made by God to Abraham also 
proves the doctrine of justification by faith. That 
promise was (Gen. xvil.) that he should be the 
father of many nations, that God would give to 
him and to his posterity the land of Canaan, and 
that in him should all nations of the earth be 
blessed, Gen. xu. 3. This may be regarded as a 
promise that he should be heir of the world; first, 
that his natural descendants should possess the land 
of Canaan and many other countries ; and secondly, 
that his spiritual descendants should include men 
of all ages and countries, whether naturally de- 
scended from him or not; but that all, in all parts 
of the world, who inherit his faith, should be ac- 
knowledged to be of his family, and should partici- 
pate in the promise. Now it is plain from the 
history, that this promise to the patriarch was made 
to him as the reward of his faith in the divine call 
which induced him to quit his native land, and not 
as the consequence of obedience to any law, much 
less of conformity to the rite of circumcision, which 
was instituted after the promise was given, and as 
a token of its ratification, Gen. xvil. ‘10. 








“ The promise here meant,” says Mr. Locke, “ is that which 
he speaks of ver. 11, whereby Abraham was made the father of 
all that should belies ec, all the world over, and for that reason 
he is called xAygoveu.0g xoouws, heir or lord of the world. For, 
believers of all ile nations of the world being given to him for 
a posterity, he becomes thereby lord and possessor (for so heir 
among the Hebrews signified) of the world.” 
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For tf they only who are of the law be heirs, 
faith is made void, and the promise is abrogated. 

Upon the supposition that law only secured the 
blessing, only one nation would be heir, and that 
upon a different ground from Abraham himself; so 
that the promise would be made void in both its 
parts, first by the exclusion of the Gentiles, and 
secondly by changing the ground of justification. 
Abraham would not be the pattern of many na- 
tions, but of one only; nor even of that completely, 
for they would be justified through law, but he 
through faith. 

Moreover, law worketh wrath: for where there 
2s no law, there is no transgression. 

Nor is it indeed possible that any should obtain 
the blessing by law only. For, as all transgression 
supposes a rule transgressed, and there can be no 
transgression without it; so, as I have before abun- 
dantly shown, in the very case where a law has in 
fact been given, which if observed would have en- 
sured justification, yet such has been the frailty and 
the folly of those who have lived under such a 
dispensation, that not a single individual has uni- 
formly adhered to the law so as to claim justifica- 
tion by it, but every one by transgression has be- 
come obnoxious to its condemning sentence. 


6. ‘That justification, that is, the blessing of the 
gospel, should be granted to faith, was necessary 
to the accomplishment of the promise that it should 


og 
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be both gratuitous and universal, extending to all 
the heirs of Abraham’s faith, ver. 16, 17. 
Therefore justification is from faith, that it might 
be through favour; do the end that the promise 
nught be sure to all the posterity: not only to that 
which is of the law, but to that which is of the 


faith of Abrahan, who is the father of us all, in 


the sight of that God in whom he believed, who 
giveth life to the dead, aud who calteth things that 
are nol, as though they were. As it is written, £ 
have made thee a father of many nations. See 
Gen. xvii. 4, 5. 

[again declare that the privileges of the gospel 
are granted and limited to faith alone. Why ? 
Because the promise affirms that the blessing is 
both gratuitous and universal, which it could not 
be if it were limited to those only who are subject 
to the law of Moses, in which case the benefit 
would be confined to one nation alone ; whereas, the 
promise of God to Abrahain is, I have made thee a 
pattern of many nations without any distmetion. 
In the sight of God, therefore, all who believe, in 
all ages and countries, are Abraham's children, and 
ure to be justified after his pattern and in the sane 
wav. By the all-compreliending eye of God, which 
penetrates to the remotest period of duration, and 
discerns the future as distinetly as the present, the 
whole of this spiritual family of Abraham are seen 
as clearly as if they now existed; and therefore he 
speaks of the thing as actually done which it was 
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his determined purpose to accomplish, f have made 
thee a father of many nations ; of ail who believe 
to the end of time. And the great object of Abra- 
ham’s faith, and in which ours resembles that of the 
venerable patriarch, was the power of God to raise 
the dead, and to bring things out of nothing into 
existence. 


7. The apostle illustrates the nature and the de- 
gree of Abraham’s justifying faith, being tantamount 
to a belief in the power of God to create anew, and 
to raise the dead, ver. 1[8S—22. 

He first believed that his posterity by Sarah 
should be innumerable, ver. 18. 

Who against hone beheved in hope, that he should 
be the father of many nations, according to that 
declaration, So shall thy posterity be. 

It is related, Gen. xv. 5, that “ the Lord brought 
Abram forth abroad and said, Look now towards 
heaven, and tell the stars 1f thou be able to number 
them ; and he said unto him, So shail thy seed be.” 
Abraham was now a hundred years of age ; a similar 
promise had been made to him twenty-five vears 
before, in the faith of which he had abandoned his 
native land and all his family connexicns, and had 
fixed his residence in the land of Canaan among 
strangers, relying upon the divine promise that it 
should afterwards be granted to, and inhabited by, 
a numerous race of his descendants. ‘This was 
hoping against hope, believing in contradiction to 
all appearances; and, in effect, believing in the power 
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f God to call those into being whose existence could 
not be accomplished by any human means, which 
indeed would be the same as anew creation. 

The patriarch further believed that he should 
have a son by Sarah, which was equivalent to be- 
lieving that God would raise the dead, ver. 19—21. 

And not being weak in faith, he considered not } 
his own body now become dead, when he was about 
a hundred years old, nor the deadness of Sarah's 
womb. Nor did he hesitate at the promise of God 
through unbelicf, but was strong in faith, giving 


glory to God 2, bemg fully persuaded that what he 


had promised, he was able also to perform. 
Considering the advanced age of Sarah and him- 
self, it was as improbable that they should have a 
son as that a man should be raised from the dead ; 
it was like a promise that they should themselves 
be so raised: and yet his faith in the divine promise 
was not staggered by this difhculty; he believed 
without Reelin. Being assured that Omnipo- 
tence itself had made the promise, he did not allow 
himself to reason concerning the difficulty of the 
performance. By the confidence which he reposed 
in the divine promise, he rendered to God the 
homage due to his infinite power, goodness and 


' Considered not.) Some good copies crop the eg. If this be 
the true reading, as Newcome observes, we must point thus: 
And not being weak in faith he considered his own body—and 
the deadness—and yet staggered not. 

: Giving glory.| ¢@es Cobay, “ giving up his opinion to God ; 
resigning all supposition unto God, having no opimon on the 
subject, but leaving it all te God.” W uketield, 
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truth, under a firm conviction that he was both able 
and willing to perform to the utmost all that he 
had promised. 

The apostle adds, that this persevering active 
faith was crowned with its due reward, ver. 22. 

And therefore it was set to his account Jor jus- 
tification. 

God having made the promise, and Abraham hav- 
ing accepted it, and having relied wholly upon it, 
and sacrificed every thing to it, God was so well 
pleased with his conduct in this instance, that he 
graciously received him into favour, and commu- 
nicated privileges and blessings to him, notwith- 
standing the transgressions of his heathen state, to 
as full an amount as though, by a course of sinless 
obedience, he had entitled himself to future favours. 
All past debts were graciously cancelled, and he 
was entered in the divine account as innocent and 
righteous. 


8. The apostle closes this argument by stating, 
that the history of Abraham’s justification was re- 
corded for the instruction and encouragement of 
believers in Christ in succeeding ages who are jus- 
tified in a similar way, ver. 23-25. 

Now wt was not written for his sake only that 
faith was placed to his account, but for ours also3 





° For ours also.] “ for the sake of us also, all in future ages, 
Gentiles as well as Jews, who may be admitted into the Chris- 
tian covenant upon this sole condition, if they believe,” &e. 
Newcome, 
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to whose account it will be pluccd, if we believe on 
him who rased up SFesus our Lord from the dead. 
Iho was delivered up for our offences, and rarsed 
again for xr Justificanoi, 

Theaccount which is given in the bock of Genesis 
concerning the strength and the reward of Abra- 
ham’s faith, was not recorded merely for the sake 
of doing henour to the memory of that emiment pa- 
triarch, but for our benefit also, who live in the age 
in which the new dispensation is introduced. We 
may learn from this history, that the true posterity 
of Abraham, of whatever name or country, to whom 
the promise is made, will like him be justified by 
faith, and be adimitted into the privileges of the new 
covenant without being compelled to submit to the 
yoke of the law; and the object of our faith, like 
his, is the power of God to raise the dead. He be- 
lieved in a possible resurrection, when he expected, 
according to the divine promise, a numerous poste- 
rity by Sarab. We believe in the actual resur- 
rection of Jesus our teacher and master from the 
grave; and this single act of faith is that which 
is set down to our account for justification: it is 
that which transfers us from the community of sin- 
ners to the community of saints, from the unbe- 
lieving into the Christian world. 

And the fact is really as I have stated it; for 
Jesus was indeed delivered up for our offences ; he 
was, figuratively speaking, offered up like a conse- 
erated victim, by the sprinkling of whose blood we 
believers, whether Jews or Gentiles, are transferred 
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from an unholy to a holy state ; and he was raised 
again, that by our faith in his resurrection, we 
might become partakers of the privileges of the 
covenant of which his blood was the seal, and might 
be as completely entitled to these privileges as if 
we had acquired a right to them by the most me- 
ritorious and undeviating obedience. 


Such is the argument which the apostle draws 
from the case of Abraham to establish his grand 
principle, that believers, whether Jews or heathen, 
are to be admitted to the privileges of the gospel 
without subinitting to the yoke of the ceremonial 
law. Upon this subject it may be proper to re- 
mark, that it was a fact well adapted to conciliate 
the Jews to the apostle’s doctrine, that Abraham 
by his faith had obtained acceptance with God 
many years before he submitted to the rite of cir- 
cumcision, and therefore that it was not incredible, 
that believing Gentiles should be admitted into the 
privileges of the gospel without submitting to the 
rites of the law. 

The great article of the Christian faith is, that 
God raised Jesus our Lord from the dead. All 
who believe this important fact are justified in the 
sight of God, that is, they are received and acknow- 
ledged as members of the Christian community. 
Let none therefore of the disciples of Jesus narrow 
the terms of Christian communion, and, by unwar- 
rantable conditions of their own, exclude those 
whom Christ has received. 

VOL. I. | H 
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Christ was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification. ‘The apostle pro- 
bably meant nothing more than that Christ was 
delivered up to death, and was raised again that we 
might be justified from our offences; that we who 
were heathen transgressors miglit by faith in his 
resurrection be introduced into a state of covenant 
privilege. At any rate, the few ambiguous words 
which the apostle here uses, will not support the 
commonly received doctrine cf atonement for sin 
by the vicarious sufferings of Jesus Christ. The 
free unpurchased love of Ged is the foundation of 
all the privileges and hopes of the true Christian. 


SECTION Ill. 


The apostle, having proved that the gospel is a 
Sice gift both to Jews and Gentiles, illustrates 
the value of its blessings. Ch. v. I—11. 


First, the justified believer obtains peace with 
God, and admission into his presence and favour, 
ver...}, 2. 

Therefore being justified ty faith we have peace 
with God through our Lord Fesus Christ; through 
whom also we have access, by faith’, into this grace 
wn which we stand. 


’ Access by faith.| The words “ by faith’ are omitted in the 
Clermont and other MSS., and are indeed supertluous. I tpoo- 
avywyy, access. Raphehus, from Herodotus, shows that this, a 
sacerdotal phrase, signifies being introduced with great solem- 
nity into the presence of a deity in his temple. Sce Doddridge., 
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It was the boast of the conceited Jew that he was 
holy, while the rest of mankind were sinners ; that 
he was in a state of friendship and peace with God, 
while others were aliens and enemies; that he was 
the favourite of heaven, while they were under a 
curse; and the apostle’s design in this eloquent 
passage is to show that believers in Christ possess 
all the privileges of God’s ancient people, though 
they do not submit to the Jewish ceremonial. 

Being justified by faith we have peace with Ged. 
Being, by our belief in the doctrine and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, transferred like Abraham out of an 
unholy into a pardoned and a holy state, without 
subinitting to the rites of the law, we are like that 
eminent patriarch become friends of God, through 
the medium of our master Jesus Christ, who was 
commissioned to offer and to ratify the terms of 
pacification ; and by faith in him, we have been 
introduced by him into that state of privilege and 
favour which we now occupy, and in which the de- 
scendants of Abraham made their boast. 

Secondly, The justified believer has now also his 
ground of boasting, ver. —2—11. 

1. In his hope, ver. —2. 

—and boast in hope of the glory of God?. 

The Jew boasts in his written law, in his descent 
from Abraham, in his ceremonial institute, in his 


* Glory of God.|_ “ of the zlory which Ged hes in store for 
us.” Locke. ‘in hope of future glory.” Priestley. 
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Ch. V. temporal promises. The believer in Christ also has 

Venere whic ground of exultation : he boasts not of an earthly 
Canaan, a transitory and fading possession, but of 
a divine inheritance, of the glorious hope to which 
he is elevated by the gospel. A possession worthy 
of God to bestow; to the discovery of which the 
philosophy of heathenism could make no preten- 
sions; and from the hope of which the severe sen- 
tence of the law excludes all voluntary transgres- 
sors. 


2. Believers also boast even in affliction, for va- 
rious reasons which the apostle details, ver. 3—10. 

For in the first place affliction produces patience, 
proof and well founded hope. 

3 And not only so, but we boast even in afflic- 
4, tons; for affliction worketh patience, and patience 
proof}, and proof hope. 

Many regard the followers of Christ with con- 
tempt and scorn ; they value themselves upon their 
affluence, their dignity, their external prosperity, 
their popularity and influence. We also boast who 
believe in Christ: we esteem it our honour to be 
despised, to be oppressed, to be the objects of ge- 
neral reproach and scorn. 

For patience, exercised by persecution, is conti- 
nually improving, and the fortitude with which we 

' Proof.) See Wakefield, ‘Taylor, Locke. ‘ Aoziwy, id quod, 
experientia fueta, patlescit, ef cognoscitur,” Schleusner. 2 Cor. 
ais. 12 Pil inee Thececloriniving tried, omscives,” 
Newcome. 
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suffer is a sure test of the sincerity of our profes- 
sion; and the clearer proof we have of the confor- 
mity of our character to the standard of the gospel, 
the brighter will be our hope of an interest in all 
its glorious promises. 

And this hope will not put us to shame, because 
the love of God? ts poured forth into our hearts by 
the holy spiuit given to us. 

The gifts of the hely spirit, by which the Chris- 
tian doctrine is confirmed, are a demonstration that 
zilthe promises of the gospel covenant shall be ful- 
filled, being an undoubted proof of the favour of 
God to those who believe in Christ, and the seal 
and ratification of that Being who cannot falsify 
himself. 

These promises are further confirmed by the mis- 
sion of his son to die even for those who were aliens 
and enemies, ver. 6—8. 

Adforeover while we were yet without strength, 
even thent, at the appointed time, Christ dred for 
the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous mai 


* The love of God,] i.e. to us, not our love to him. “ The 
love of God is abundantly assured to our hearts by the gifts and 
operations of the holy spirit.” Taylor. See also Locke. 

$ Without strength.} Mr. Locke notes four, and Dr. Taylor 
fourteen epithets, which are given by St. Paul to unconverted 
Gentiles, as such; and Dr. Taylor adds an equal number of 
epithets which express the external state of Christians, 

* Even then.) Ext: This is the reading adopted by Gries- 
bach, upon the authority of the Alexandrine, Ephrem, and other 
manuscripts. ‘ though we were weak, still Christ died in due 
season,’ &c. Newcome. 

° Died for the ungodly.| ‘reo vwy aceCuv. Dr. Taylor very 
jusily observes, “ that in the following comparison the apostle 
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will one die; yet perhaps for a good man some 
woulid even dare to die. But God recommendeth 
his love to us, in that, while we were still sinners, 
Christ dicd for us. 

The apostie, in speaking of the converted hea- 
then, to whom chiefly the epistle is addressed, uses 
the same reproachful language in which the phari- 
saic Jews were accustomed to speak of their hea- 
then neighbours. In their unconverted state they 
had been “ without strength,” unable to extricate 
themselves from their wretched condition; ‘ un- 
godly,” worshipers of idols, ignorant of the true 
God, of his attributes, of his character, of his will, 
and of his worship ; “sinners,” alienated from him, 
in an unholy uncovenanted state: yet even then, 
at the appointed time, Christ died for them. 

But though it is plain thet the apostle’s language 
is intended to express their character and state as 
heathen, previous to their conversion, to avoid of- 
fence he uses the first person, as though he had 
himself been impheated in the charge; whereas, 
before his conversion he had been a Jew, and, as 


———— 


does not lead our thoughts to the payment of an equivalent, or 
to the nétion of vicarious punishment, but to that benevolent 
disposition of mind which inclines us to do good and to be use- 
ful to others, even at our own expense and hazard. So John xv. 
13: © Greater Jove hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his lite (eves GiAwy) for his friends.” Sce John x. 11, 12; 
} John in. 16." Nor does the preposition uveg necessarily im- 
ply an equivalent, or vicarious punishment. See Acts v. 41, ix. 
l6,xv2 265 2-Cor: xu. La. As. Chresutteret forus, we-also 
are said to suffer for him, eves avze, Phil. 1, 29, surely not as a 
sicrifice in his stead, 
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touching the righteousness which is by the law, 
blameless. 

Fivie we were still sinners, Christ died for us. 
From this general and indefinite expression some 
have strangely inferred, that the sufferings of Christ 
were properly speaking vicarious; that he suffered 
in the stead of others; that he endured all the tor- 
ments which the elect would have endured to all 
eternity: that he thus became the sinner’s surety, 
and paid the dreadful debt due to divine justice. 
But it is plain that the apostle’s language lays no just 
foundation for a doctrine so absurd in itself, and so 
Injurious to the divine character. He only says, 
that Christ died for us: that is, for our benefit. The 
connexion shows that the apostle’s meaning Is, that 
Christ died to deliver us from the condemning sen- 
tence of the law, by ratifying the new covenant, 
which is a dispensation of mercy. 

Christ died at ‘‘ the appointed season,” at the 
time which had been marked out by prophecy, and 
which had been chosen by infinite wisdom as the 
fittest and best. 

Lhe death of Christ was an appointment of God, 
the result of his love. He pitied the wretched state 
of the heathen world, their ignorance of God, of 
duty, and of a future life, their inability to help 
themselves, and their deplorable idolatry and vice ; 
and he determined to rescue them from their igno- 
rance and guilt and misery, by sending Jesus Christ, 
his beloved son, his chosen servant, not only to 
teaca them, but to die for them. 
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And thus the love of God became eminently con- 
spicuous. Had mankind been sinless, the love of 
God in giving up his son to die for them would not 
have been so highly distinguished. Men do not in- 
deed usually expose their lives for the benefit of 
others, however just and unblameable. Although 
it is possible, that here and there, a generous spirit 
might be willing to die in order to save the life of 
some distinguished philanthropist, some illustrious 
benefactor of mankind. But where could any one 
be found who would submit to death for the bene- 
fit of rebels and enemies? Such, however, was 
the exceeding greatness of the love of God to man. 
Christ was sent to die, not for the innocent, not 
for those who had merited favour by antecedent 
virtue: No; he died for sinners, for enemies, for 
those who had forfeited their lives by their trans- 
eressions, and who could prefer no claim to mercy. 

The apostle infers, from this extraordinary in- 
stance of divine goodness, that all other blessings 
shall be communicated, ver. 9, 10. 

Much more then, beng now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him. 
lor if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his son, much more bemg 
reconciled, we shall be saved by his Life}, 


ee 


t By his life “we shall obtain eternal salvation by that 
life and power to which our Lord and Saviour is) exalted.” 
Taylor. “ living to intercede for us.” Neweome. Prather con- 
ceive the apostle’s meaning to be, not that we are saved by the 
Jife of Clarist as the medium of salvation, but that this ssdvation 
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This is a remarkable passage, and when rightly 
understood will greatly assist in explaining the 
sense of the apostolic writings. 

They who believe in Christ are “justified by his 
blood.” But something further is necessary in or- 
der to their being “ saved from wrath.” They are 
wready “ reconciled to God by the death of his 
son;” but something more is to be done to com- 
plete their salvation. It follows, therefore, that 
inen may be justified and reconciled ; and yet, af- 
ter all, they may not be saved from wrath, nor be 
entitled to the promised reward. 

What then can be more evident than that the 
justification and reconciliation here mentioned 
mean nothing more than their admission into the 
Christian community, and their participation of the 
blessings of the gospel? From being sinners, that 
is, Gentiles, they are become holy; that is, sepa- 
rated by faith from the unbelieving world; and 
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is accomplished, leaving Christ in possession of life : q. d. recon- 
ciliation was obtained for enemies, though the death of Christ 
was the necessary medium, much more will salvation be ob- 
tained for friends when no such sacrifice is requisite; but all 
that is to be done will be done by Christ in the continued pos- 
session of life. Mr. Locke has a long and valuable note to 
show that the apostle, in the first eleven chapters of the epistle, 
speaks of the Jews and Gentiles nationally, and not personally 
of single men: but-I do not see the necessity of limiting the 
apostle’s observations in the first eleven verses of this chapter 
to Gentile believers only: they are equally applicable to all 
Christians, in all ages. It seems to be a burst of feeling to 
which the apostle gives vent, upon the comparison of the present 
free and happy state of believers under the gospel, with the pre- 
vious miserable condition of the Jew under the law, or the Gen- 
file in his wretched bondaze to idolatry aud vice. 
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from being enemies, they are become reconciled, 
they are received as subjects of the kingdom of 
Christ. This happy change is effected by the death 
of Christ, which ratified that new and better cove- 
nant which is the connecting bond of this new 
community. If they improve their privileges, they 
shall be saved from wrath through him. For Christ 
has laid down laws and regulations which, if his 
professed followers adhere to and faithfully observe, 
shall save them from final condemnation, and put 
them into possession of eternal life. The apostle 
argues, a fortiori, upon this subject: You were 
admitted to justification and to the privileges of the 
gospel by a process which cost the life of the be- 
loved Son of God. Is it not then far more credi- 
ble, that if you obey the gospel of Christ you shall 
be finally saved by him; when you are not only 
regarded as friends and heirs of a promise, but 
when the accomplishment of this promise will be 
achieved at much less expense than the acquisition 
of your present privileges? For it will not be ne- 
cessary for Christ again t> suffer, but the whole 
scheme will be brought to perfection by the exercise 
of those powers with which he is invested in his 
risen and exalted state *. 

Well then may the believer triumph im those 


r « Nuch more, therefore, having been admitted into cove- 
nant at this time, while we were sinners, by his blood shed to 
ratify this covenant and to purchase a church, we shall be fi- 
nally saved through him from punishment, if we live in a man- 
ner worthy our calling.” Newcome. 
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afflictions and persecutions, which by purifying and 
exalting his character clear up his title to those ever- 
lasting blessings which are promised by the gospel 
to al] who believe in it and regulate their conduct 


by it. 


3. Believers also boast in God, with whom a 
reconciliation has now taken place through Jesus 
Christ, ver. 1]. 

And not only so, but we even boast in God? 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we 
have now received this reconciliation. 

Not only do we, who are believers in Christ and 
adimitted into the community over which he pre- 
sides, boast in hope of future glory; not only do 
we boast in those tribulations and persecutions 
which, by exercising our faith, eventually brighten 
our hope ; but we even boast in God as our own. 
Yes; such is the abundant mercy of God, that even 
we, who were once idolatrous heathen, aliens, and 
enemies, are now permitted to look up to God as 
reconciled, and to call him our God in the same im- 
portant sense in which he was the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. And this 
privilege we claim through Jesus Christ, who has 
received and acknowledged us as his disciples and 


* We even boast in God.] Compare Rom. ix.5. The pro- 
posed emendation of Slichtingius, Whitby, and Taylor, is very 
much countenanced by this passage. —W’e boast : xauywyevos, 
the present participle for the present indicative: a Hebrew 
idiom, See Newcome. 
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friends ; and through whom we have received that 
gracious inessage of reconciliation, to the terms of 
which we have gladly acceded, and which hes at the 
foundation of all our hope. We are now, as the 
chosen family once were, the people and the chil- 
dren of God. 

Such is the plain meaning of the apostle’s lan- 
guage to those who read the scriptures with an un- 
biassed mind. The words, as they stand in the 
public version, have a very uncouth sound, “ by 
whom we have received the atonement ;” but the 
translation is strictly just. The word atonement, at 
the time when this version was made, signified no- 
thing more than reconciliation, or setting those aé 
one who were before at varcance. But of late 
years, this word has acquired a mystical sense ; and 
has been used to express an action or suffering, by 
one person or victim, through which the anger of 
another person is appeased. And in this sense we 
are told that the death of Christ is an atonement for 
the sins of men: that is, that it appeases the wrath 
of God, and satisfies the claims of justiee. But no 
such doctrine as this, nor any thing approaching 
to it, is to be found in the New Testament. 

Here the apostle closes his eloquent digression 
concerning the great privileges of which believers 
cain possession when they are received ito the 
Christian community; and he next proceeds to sug- 
gest an additional argument to establish the rea- 
sonableness of aduitting all mankind to equal pri- 


vileges and hopes. 
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SECTION IV. 


The apostle argues, that as the Fall entails death 
upon all mantind without any antecedent demerit 
of their own; so the gospel, ratified by the vo- 
luntary sacrifice of Chrest, entails far better 
blessings upon mankind than were lost by 
Adam; and this, without any antecedent merit 
on their part, ver. 12 to the end. ; 


1. He states that all mankind are treated as sin- 
ners, and suffer death, in consequence of the sin of 
Adam, ver. 12. 

In reference to this subject}, as by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, even so 
death passed upon all men, as far as which? all 
have sinned. 


The apostle here assumes and reasons upon the 
account of the Fall contained in the book of Ge- 


' Aiwa vero, Wherefore. “ So then.’ Wakefield. This phrase, 
says Dr. Tay lor, frequently signifies “ in relation to the affair 
going before :” not by way of inference from it, but to denote a 
further enlargement upon it, or the advancement of something 
which enforces or explains it. He refers to Matt. vi. 25, xii. 31; 
Rom. xi. 6; 1 Cor. iv. 17; and many other passages. “ Con- 
cerning this matter.” Newcome. 

° Eo w, as far as which. See Dr. Taylor on Orig. Sin, part i. 
p.91—55. © inasmuch as,’ Newcome. “ all have sinned ; 7. e 
all have become mortal.” Locke. “ Emi cum dativo constructa 
denotat quod attinet ad. Act. v.35 ; Xeneph. Anab. vi. 6, 13.” 
Schleusner. g.d. so far as relates to which, allare sinners ; i.e. 


ae as sinners, Gal.v, 13; Eph. ii. 19 ; I Thess. iv. 7; 2Tim. 
A ic 
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nesis, as an historical fact ; and he traces an analogy 
between the consequences of the fall of Adam and 
those of the righteousness of Christ. And as the 
apostle was instructed by Christ himself in the na- 
ture and the excellence of the gospel dispensation, 
in all its comprehension and extent, we are fully 
authorized to admit his conclusions even though we 
may doubt of the validity of his arguments, and 
the correctness of his premises. ‘The apostle does 
not say that he was inspired to assert the literal 
truth of the Mosaic history of the Fall: probably, 
he knew no more of it than we do. Perhaps he 
only argued ew concesso, upon the supposition of 
the fact; and certainly no reasonable person in 
modern times can regard it in any other hight than 
as an allegory or fable, the moral of which is sufh- 
ciently apparent. But the apostle assumes its his- 
toric truth; and, admitting the Mosaic account to 
be a fact, he argues that the curses entailed by 
Adam’s fall, and the blessings secured by the death 
of Christ, are equally independent of the antecedent 
merit or demerit of those who are the subjects of 
them; also, that the curse and the blessing are 
equally universal, but that the blessings of the go- 
spel extend far beyond the miseries of the Fall. 

Tt is as though he had said, the nercy of God in 
the gospel of Christ may be illustrated by referring 
to the narrative of the Fall. The first sin was the 
transgression of Adam; and by the law under 
which he was placed, this transgression was pu- 
nished with death. And death was for this offenee 
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entailed upon all his posterity; who are so far re- 
garded as sinning in him, that they are for his trans- 
gression condemned to suffer death, without any 
transgression of their own. 


2. The apostle justifies his assertion, and alleges 
that Christ, as a public person, resembles Adam, 
ver. 13, 14. 

For antecedently: to the law sin was in the 
world; but sin is not charged where law is not in 
being. Nevertheless, death reigned from Adam 
to Aloses, even over those who had not sinned 2, 
after the likeness of Adan’s transgression: who 
as a type of him wko was to comes, 

You may perhaps object, that mankind died as a 
punishment for their own transgressions, and not 
for that of Adam: but that was not the case, as it 
stands in the record. It is true that men were sin- 
ners, from the time of Adam to the time of 
Moses; but they did not, like their first ancestor, 
sin against a law expressly denouncing death. And 
it would have been unjust to inflict a penalty which 











? Antecedently.| Ayet, until. “sin was in the world all the 
time before the law.” Wakefield. 

* Who had not sinned, &c.] “ even over infants, as well as 
others.” Doddridge. But the apostle is speaking of all man- 
kind, who suffered death, though not under a law whose pe- 
nalty was death. 

* A type, &c.] A figure or model, Acts vii.44; Rom. vi. 17; 
Phil. ui. 17; 1 Thess. i. 7, of him who was to come, rg weAAov- 
705: 1.e. Adam; Christ, the second Adam. Sir Norton Knatch- 
bull and Dr. Milner explain it, of all mankind who were to 


come; 2, e. Adam was the type of all his posterity, who suffer 
as he suffered, 
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had never been promulgated. Men did not die, 
therefore, for their own sins. And yet it is plain, 
that during this interval men were universally sub- 
ject to the dominion of death, even though they had 
not, like Adam, offended against a law of which 
death was the penalty; no such law having been in 
existence, from the time of Adam to the declaration 
from mount Sinai. Thus it appears, that all who 
died antecedently to the law of Moses, died not for 
their own sins, but for the sin of Adam; and such, 
by parity of reason, is the case of all mankind. 

Such is the train of the apostle’s reasoning, the 
defect of which need not be pointed out. 

He adds concerning Adam, that he is the type 
of him who was to come; that is, of Jesus Christ, 
the second Adam, the prophet who was expected 
to come into the world. <A strong resemblance 
may be traced between Adam and Christ: they 
were both public persons, whose character and 
conduct entailed very important consequences upon 
the whole human race. 


3. There is nevertheless a great disparity, both 
in the acts of these public persons and in the con- 
sequences of these acts, ver. 15—17. 

The apostle’s meaning is sufficiently obvious, but 
his style is obscure ; for, instead of contrasting the 
points of comparison, fact with fact, and conse- 
quence with consequence, he contrasts the faet in 
one ease with the consequence in the other 5; thus 
introducing a confusion of ideas which makes it 
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difficult to unravel the sense. What he means to 
state and prove is, first, that Adam’s act was an act 
of transgression, but that of Christ was an act of 
obedience ; secondly, that calamities and death were 
the result of Adam’s fall, but blessings, the free gift 
of God, were the result of Christ’s obedience; and 
finally, that the blessings, which are the free gift of 
God in conseauence of Christ's cbedience, greatly 
outweigh the miseries accruing from the i as 

The apostle first states the senerl fact, ver. 15. 

But not as was the offence, so also is the free 
gift. Bor if by the offence of that ore man alt} 
became morial?, much mere nas the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace of that other man, Sesus 
Christ 3, abounded to all. 


VA] “ci woaaos.”’ So Wakefield, who in his usual laconic 
style remarks, “That of w2A/.0; is equivalent to wavres in these 
ep'stles, every one knows; and that this usage of the phrase 
is common to other authors. The doubtrul may be referred to 
the introductory nes in Aristotle s rhetoric.” 

2 Became mortel.)  axe§avev” Literally died. “ All mankind 
are made subject to death.” ‘Taylor. 

S The grace of God, and the cut by grace of that other man, 
Jesus Chris 1 ie q Ouse gy WAoies 77 72 vos avdswire lyre Xp- 
s3°”’ literally, “ and the git by the favour or kindness of that 
other man,” &c. as though the gift were partly owing to the 
favour of God and partly to the favour of Christ. I cannot think 
this to be the aposile’s meaning, who uniformly attributes the 
blessings of the gospel soiely to the free unpurchase ed goodness 
of God: “ the favour of Christ’ in this connexicn, therefore, 
is to be understood of that free gift of which Christ was the 
favoured medium, through whom it was communicated and dis- 
pensed to mankind: so that it is more properly a favour through 
Christ, than the favour or kindness of Christ. If, after all, the 
literal translation “ the erace or favour of Christ’ 1s pr eferred, 
the meaning may be, that the death of Christ, which ratified 
the new covenant, and for this reason is represented as the 
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If the apostle had expressed Iimself in the clear 
distinct manner of a correct writer, it would have 
been in some such language as this: 

I have indeed asserted that Adam was a type or 
resemblance of Christ, as both were public persons, 
who by their acts entailed important consequences 
upon mankind. But here the similitude ends: 
nothing can be more opposite than the nature and 
effects of the conduct of Adam and of Christ. The 
act of Adam was an offence against the law of God; 
that of Christ was an act of obedience. The trans- 
gression of Adam entailed death on all mankind, 
ws the penalty of violated law. Net so the obe- 
dience of Christ: that entailed blessings in abun- 
dance. But mark the difference: the sentence of 
universal death was the legal punishment of Adam’s 
sin, but the blessings resulting from the obedience 
of Christ are not such as can be claimed by law. 
Far from it: they are the free gift of God, unpur- 
chased and perfectly optional; and yet it will be 
found, as indeed might reasonably be expected from 
a God of infinite merey, that these free unpurchased 
blessings, which are the reward of the second man’s 
obedience, that is, of Jesus Christ, are far more be- 
nefieial to all mankind, than the consequences of 
the fall of the first man have been calamitous. 

This is obviously the apostle’s meaning ; but his 
anxiety to crowd his ideas into as few words as pos- 





a 


source of evangelical blessings, was on his part a voluntary act 
of obedience, and the result of his great love to mankind. See 
John x. lo—IS, xv. 13. 
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sible, and perhaps the disadvantage of dictating to 
an amanuensis, render his style obscure. 

It is impossible not to remark how familiarly the 
apostle speaks of Christ as a man, in the same man- 
ner in which he speaks of Adam as a man, and with- 
out any of those cautions, and saving clauses, which 
believers in the divinity of Christ adopt in modern 
times, and which Paul would have found it necessary 
to introduce had he entertained the same opinion. 

It is observable how the apostle labours to im- 
press upon the minds of his readers, that the bless- 
ings entailed through the obedience of Christ were 
the free gift of God, and not such as had been pur- 
chased by this obedience, and which he was under 
obligation to bestow. It almost seems as if he had 
foreseen and was actually providing against the ab- 
surd doctrine of modern times, concerning the me- 
rits and righteousness of Christ being imputed to 
the sinner, and giving him a claim upon the divine 
mercy ; than which nothing can be more contrary 
to the general tenor of scripture and the express 
declarations of the apostle. 

The apostle now mentions two particulars in 
which the blessings of the gospel outweigh the ca- 
lainities of the Fall. 

In the first place, the curse was entailed for one 
offence only; the blessing provides justification 
from many offences, ver. 16. 

And not as in reference to one sin', so also is the 


' In reference to one sin.) “* 60 évas auaotyuxrss.” Such is 
I 2 
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Justification. 


The subjects, both of the blessing and of the 
curse, are the same persons; that is, all mankind. 
But in magnitude the effects are widely different. 
One sin, of one individual, is visited by the morta- 
lity of all his descendants: What, then, must be 
the demerit of many sins, of all the transgressions 
of all mankind? Yet the free gift of divine mercy 
extends to all; and none who are willing to accept 
the offer are excluded from the blessing. 

Sceondly, The blessings ef the state to which 
men are advanced, far surpass those of the state 
which was lost by the fall, ver. 17. 

Moreover, uf by one offence’ death reigned 
through that one man, nuch more shall they who 
receive the abundant grace and gift of justifica- 

con®? reign in Life through that other man Jesus 
Christ. 

Had the apostle been a correet writer, the anti- 

thesis would have stood in this form: Moreover, if 





the reading of the Clermont and other manuscripts, and of the 
Syriac and Vulgate versions : it is marked by Griesbach as pro- 
bable, and ts indeed required by the connexion. But Mr. Locke 
is mistaken in stating it as the reading of the Alexandrine copy. 

' By one offence.) ‘ey én wasantamacs.”” This is the reading 
of the Alexandrine, Clermont, and other copies ; and is marked 
by Griesbach as of considerable authority. 

* The ubundant,) “Tyg vauros nonwys Cucexc, "a periphra- 
gis for 7# waaouaros, Ver. de, much more shall they who re- 
ceive the transcending free gift of justification, “ the abun- 
dantly gracious gift.” Waketield. 
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by one offence death reigned through that one ian, 
much more shail life reign through that other man 
Jesus Christ, in those who receive the abundant 
favour and gift of justification. 

g. d. Moreover, as an additional privilege, if it 
be allowed that by the one ofience of the first public 
person, namely Adam, all mankind became subject 
to mortality in consequence of their relation to him, 
much more reasonable is it to believe that the free 
gift of justification, which comes through that other 
public person Jesus Christ, the blessings of which 
far transcend the miseries of the Fail, shall entail 
life in its highest state of enjoyment and perfection 
upon those who have the happiness to be partakers 
of this invaluable gsit. 

It is plain, from the context, that the apostle 
does not mean to restrict the promised blessing of 
life to those only who now accept the offer of justi- 
fication, but to extend it to all who are sufferers by 
the Fall; so that, as to number, the promised bless- 
ing will be co-extensive with that of the sufferers by 
the fall of Adam, and in value will far exceed those 
which were lost by that calamity. The gospel is 
now offered to all mankind, without exception; and 
eventually, all will be comprehended in its inclosure 
and will participate in its blessings. 

4. The apostle draws his grand conclusion, that 
the superior blessings of the Christian dispensation 
extend to all who are sufferers by the Fall, ver. i, 
19. 
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by 7 j . « ? 5 ’ 7 NO 
Lherefore, as by one offence’ judgement passed 
upon all men to condemnation, so by one act of 
righteousness the free gift is imparted ¢o all men for 


19. justification of life. For, as by the disobedience of one 


manall?were constituted sinners, soby the obedience 
of the other man will all be constituted righteous. 

As the conclusion from the cireumstanees of re- 
semblance whieh [have stated between Adam and 
Christ as public persons, it appears, that as in the 
case of Adam, all inankind were made subject to 
death, as the punishment of that one offence which 
he comnutted ; so under the new dispensation, by 
one act of righteousness, this sentence is reversed, 
and the life which had been forfeited is graciously 
restored, 1n circumstances far mere favourable than 
those under which it was lost. Vor, as by the trans- 
gression of the first Adam guilt was so far placed 
to the account of ali his posterity, that all under- 
went the punishment of death; so, by the obe- 
dience of the second Adam, rigliteousness shall be 
so placed to the account of all those who were suf- 
ferers by the Fell, that they shall eventually be 
raised to life, and advanced to a state of perfect vir- 
tue and perfect happiness. 

It is evident to all who are conversant with the 


' By one offence.) By the Fall, all become sufferers, though 
not chargeable with guilt ; by the obedience of Christ to death, 
which ratified the new covenant, all become entitled to life by 
the free mercy of God, without any antecedent merit. 

* All.) “96 oAAGr ” Niterally “ the many ;” evidently used in 
the same sense as rayves ayJpwros in the preceding verse. 
“ arere constituted sinners +'—" made SINNCES ; that ts, treated 
avsuch, INewcome  “oeever. lo, nol |. 
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apostle’s writings, that he delights in analogies and 
similitudes, some of which are carried to an extreme 
which may almost be considered as fanciful. Such, 
perhaps, is the allusion to the case of Abraham, in 
the preceding chapter ; to that of Sarah and Hagar, 
Gal. iv. 21, and that of Melchisedek, Heb. vii., if 
that epistle was written by him; at any rate, these 
analogies are to be regarded as mere allusions and 
illustrations, and are not to be received as teaching 
abstruse and mysterious doctrines not to be found 
in other and plainer passages of the New Testa- 
ment. A parallel is here drawn between the case 
of Adam and that of Christ: both of them are re- 
presented as public persons whose conduct entailed 
important consequences upon all mankind. Adam 
was a transgressor, his sin was reckoned to all his 
posterity, so far that all became subject to the pu- 
nishment of death for his one transgression. Christ 
was a pattern of obedience; he devoted himself to 
death, and his obedience is so far reckoned to all 
mankind, that, through the free goodness of God, 
all who became transgressors by Adaim’s fall are 
justified and made righteous by Christ’s one act of 
obedience ; the sentence of death is reversed, and 
all are restored to life, in circumstances far superior 
to those from which Adam fell. But it is observa- 
ble, that Christ, while performing this office, is ex- 
pressly called a man, and not a single hint is any 
where given that, in order to accomplish the work 
assigned him, it was at all necessary that he should 
be any thing more than a man; indeed had he been 
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a being of superior order, the parallel would not 
have held. And though the blessings introduced 
by Christ are represented as far superior to those 
which were lost by Adam, yet this is not aseribed 
to the superior dignity of Chmst, but to the free 
mercy of God. And it 1s further observable, that 
the blessings imparted by Christ are represented as 
extending to all, without exception, who are sufferers 
by Adain’s fall. 

Now ali this may be very well understood as 1- 
lustrating the great mercy of Ged in the gospel dis- 
pensation, which not only admits Jews and Gen- 
tiles to equal privileges, but which reveals the gra- 
cious purpose of God to raise all mankind from 
the grave, and to restore them to virtue, happiness, 
and immortality. But if we carry the analogy fur- 
ther and receive and understand the apostle hterally, 
we soon find ourselves involved in inextricable dif- 
ficulties and absurdities ; the story of the Fall, as it 
stands in the book of Genesis, is a moral fable, and 
nothing else. Those who interpret it literally and 
who receive it as a fact, help out the storv by the 
introduction of the devil, as an agent to inspire the 
serpent, of which Moses says not one word: thus 
they prop one fable by another, and this they call 
believing the inspired scripture. But if the account 
of the Fall is mere allegory, which undoubtedly it 
is, the parallel of Christ with Adam must be consi- 
dered as an allegory Likewise, and all the mysterious 
doctrines which have been deduced fram the apostle’s 
parabolical language must fall to the ground, 
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5. The apostle concludes his argument by stat- Ch. v. 


ing, that though sin was multiplied by the intro- 
duction of the law, yet the grace of the gospel of 
Christ still prevailed against the most aggravated 
transgressions, ver. 20, 21. 


Now the law made a little entrance! that the Ver. 2 


offence might abound? : hat where sia abounded, 
grace hath superabounded; that as sin hath reigned 
through deaih, so grace lkewise mught reign 
through justipication unto etcrial life’, by Sesus 
Christ our Lord. 

It may perhaps be apprehended, that if one trans- 
gression of a law, sanctioned by the penalty of 
death, introduced so much mischief and misery into 
the world, that the interposition of divine mercy in 
the gospel was necessary to rectify it, the case of 
those who commit many transgressions under a si- 


' Made a litile entrance.) “ ragssoyadey, subintravit.” Vulg. 
‘entered in privily.” Newcome. Gal. ii.4. See Locke and 
Doddridge. 

* That the offence might abound.] “ so that offences «bound- 
ed.” Newcome. iva tAsovacn, so that the offence actually 
abounded: not that it was the design of the law to produce 
sin, but that sin was in fact the result. So iva waysa4y does 
not signify that the event in question was the object of the pro- 
phecy, but that the words of the prophecy were applicable te it. 
Matt. 1.15; John xviii.9, &c. 79 rasanvwua, 4 auapria, the 
ofience or fall: the sin Mr. Locke supposes to refer to that 
particular sin against which death was denounced by law. In 
paradise, death was the penalty of one transgression only: un- 
der the law it was the penalty of many offences ; but the grace 
of the gospel extends to the forgiveness of all: where the offence 
abounds, grace superabounds. 

* Justification to eternal life -] i. e. through the gospel ; which 
is here called justification to eternal life, because it promiscs 
eternal life to those who believe. Comp. ver. 18 and ch, iv. 25. 
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milar law must be utterly hopeless: but this is not 
a just conclusion. 

It is true that the law of Moses, which, like that 
given to Adam in paradise, passes sentence of death 
upon every transgression, was introduced into the 
world, but it was only for a short time, and ex- 
tended only to a single nation. In consequence 
of which, offences, like those of Adam, abounded ; 
and it might naturally be feared that judgements 
would proportionably abound. But such was not 
the fact, for the gospel provides a remedy even for 
this aggravated case: where sin abounded, grace 
has superabounded. ‘The mercy of the gospel 
reaches beyond all the transgressions of the law, 

That as sin has shown her malignity and her 
power by subjecting all mankind to death for the 
single offence of their first ancestor; so grace, the 
free unpurchased mercy of God, might exhibit its 
unbounded authority and universal empire by re- 
scuing from the power of death, and advancing to a 
happy and immortal life, all the miserable victims 
of the condemning sentence, whether of that law 
which was given to Adam, or of that which was de- 
clared by Moses; and this glorious deliverance is re- 
vealed to us by Jesus Christ, our honoured master, 
through whom both Jew and Gentile are blended in 
one happy community, in which all are regarded as 
justified who believe in Christ !. 











1 The apostle’s language is thus beautifully paraphrased and 
expressed by Dr. Taylor: ‘Phat as sin through the law has 
heen sect upon its throne by death, which is its power and do- 
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Upon this remarkable section we may reflect, 
First, that the apostle most confidently teaches, 
that all mankind, Jew or Gentile, are equally the 
objects of divine favour under the gospel dispensa- 
tion, the great design of which is to rescue mankind 
from the grave, and to advance them to life, hap- 
piness, and immortality. 

Also, that his argument, if it proves any thing, 
proves that all, without exception, who have been 
sufferers by the Fall, shall be eventually raised to 
life and happiness. 

But as the account of the Fall is precarious, and 
cannot be received as an historic fact, so the ana- 
logical argument borrowed from it must be regard- 
ed as proportionably precarious ; and can only be 
considered as an illustration of the apostle’s doc- 
trine, which is no doubt true, and of divine au- 
thority, even though the argument by which it is 
here supported is only available as an illustration of 
the writer’s idea. 


minion over us; so the Divire Grace might be placed upon 
its opposite and superior Throne through the gospel or grant 
of salvation unto eternal life, which grant of salvation is con- 
ferred through Jesus Christ our king and governour, and will 
be executed and completed by him.” 
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PART THE SECOND. 


Ch. VI. THE GOSPEL CONTAINS THE MOST POWERFUL MO- 
TIVES TO REPENTANCE AND HOLINESS TO ALL 
WHO BELIEVE, WHETHER JEW OR GENTILE. Ch. 
vi. L,—vil. JI. 


CrxsEe |. 
Lhe gospel is efficacious for repentance and holt- 
ness in the beleving GENTILE. Ch. vi. 


And the train of the apostle’s argument upon 
this subject is, First, that the heathen, by his pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, is risen to a new life ; 
and Secondly, that he has enlisted himself into a 
new service. 


SECTION I. 
The Gentile, by his profession of farth in Christ, 


has entered upon a new life, ver. 1—11. 


In order to illustrate the obligation of the con- 
verted heathen to a life of universal holiness, the 
apostle curries on a comparison between the life, 
the death, the resurrection, the ascension, and the 
present state of Christ, and the condition of a con- 
verted heathen ; and without a close attention to 
this illustration, the apostle’s argument and phrase- 
ology will be misunderstood. 
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The heathen, in his unconverted state, is com- Ch. VIL 


pared to Christ while fulfilling his personal mini- 
stry in the world. 

The heathen, by his conversion to the Christian 
faith, becoines dead to his former state, as Jesus 
did by his crucifixion. 

The convert from heathenism, being plunged 
into the water of baptism, becomes even buried to 
his former idolatry and vice, as Jesus Christ was 
buried when he was laid in the cepulchre. 

When the converted heathen emerges from bap- 
tisin he rises to a new life, a new state of existence, 
as Christ did when he rose froin the grave. 

The connexion between the converted heathen 
and the idolatries and vices of his former state, is 
ss conipletely dissolved as that between Jesus and 
his enemies and persecutors since his resurrection. 

And in particular the converted heathen is no 
more under the dominion of his former criminal 
habits and affections, than Christ is now in the 
power of those wicked rulers and persecutors who 
condemned hin to death. 

iso, the converted heathen, in his new state of 
existence, consecrates his whole life to Ged, as 
Jesus has consecrated to God his renewed exist- 
ence, since his resurrection from the dead. 

And finally, it is as unreasonable that a convert- 
ed heathen should desire to return again to the 
follies and vices of heathenism and idolatry, as it 
would be for Christ himseif to desire to exchange 
the glory and felicity of his present exalted state, 


Ch. VI. 


Ver. |. 
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for the mean and servile condition in which he 
passed the season of his public ministry. 

This is the train of ideas in the apostle’s mind ; 
it is not for us to inquire whether it is the most ac- 
curate and logical way of reasoning upon the sub- 
ject; at any rate it shows the apostle’s decided 
judgement, that no proselyte from heathen idolatry 
could be regarded as a proper member of the Chris- 
tian community who did not utterly renounce and 
disclaim all the vices of his heathen state, and yield 
himself up wholly to the service of God and the 
practice of universal virtue. With this clue the 
apostle’s argument will become perfectly intelli- 


gible. 


1. The apostle starts an objection which he im- 
mediately repels, ch. vi. 1, 2. 

What shall we say then, Let us continue’ in sin 
that grace may abound? Far fromit. le who 
are dead to sin, how shall we any longer live in wt? 

q.d. Vhave shown that where sin abounded, grace 
and pardon have superabounded. ‘This doctrine 
may indeed be musapprehended and perverted. The 
sensualist, who desires to enjoy the pleasures and to 
escape the condemnation of vice, may say, If the 
grace of God is illustrated and magnified in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the offence, what should 
hinder me from indulging in sensual gratifications, 


i Let us continue.) exyeevwyev. Griesbach marks this as the 
most probable reading, though he does not receive it into his 
text. The common reading ts ewimevauev, “ shall we continue.” 
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out 
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that the display of mercy in my pardon and accep- Ch. vr. 


tance may be more illustrious and wonderful? But 
shall we, my friends, who are converts from hea- 
thenism, and who publicly profess the doctrine of 
Christ, adopt a mode of reasoning so disingenuous 
and disgraceful? Far be the thought from us. 
With regard to our past heathen state, we are to 
all intents and purposes dead: dead to its supersti- 
tions, dead to its idol worship, dead to its imputri- 
ties, its follies, and its crimes. How can we who 
are thus dead to heathenism, live in the practice of 
heathen vices ? We can no more do it than a dead 
man can move and act as if he were alive. 

That the apostle in this chapter addresses the 
heathen only is evident, because, in the next, he 
particularly applies to those who are under the law; 
and this is one instance out of many in which the 
apostle uses the first person, though he is only 
speaking of converted heathen, a class to which he 
did not belong. ‘Their conversion from heathen- 
ism to Christianity he describes as passing into a 
new state of existence, as death to an old, and re- 
surrection to a new fife; by which bold and im- 
pressive figure he justly and beautifully indicates 
the wonderful change which took place in the 
views, the character, the hopes, and expectations 
of a heathen idolater when he became a convert to 
the Christian religion. 


2. The apostle observes, that converted heathen 
are, like Jesus Christ, dead and buried to their 


Ver, 2, 
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Ch. WI. 


Ver. 3, 
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former state, and raised again to a new state of 
eststence, ver. 5—7. 

What! know ye not that as many of us as have 
been baptized into Christ Fesus have been baptized 
into hes death ? 

Are you not aware that all of us who have made 
a public profession of our faith in Christ. have pro- 
fessed ourselves to be as conipletely extinct to the 
vices and idolatries of our heathen state, as Christ 
beeame dend to the world when he expired upon 
the cross? 

We are therefore buried with him by this bap- 
tesm into death, that as Christ was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, so likewise we 
mivht watk ia newness of bfe, 

‘The ceremony of immersion in the baptismal 
water Indicates that we are, like Jesus, buried to 
our former state, so that we have no more eon- 
nexion with it than a dead body in the grave has 
with the hving world. 

sut the analogy mity be carried still further : for 
as we soon rise from the baptismal water, as Jesus 
by the power of God was after a short interval raised 
from the grave, this implies, that we also are raised 
like him to a new state of existence by our profes- 
sion of the faith of Christ, and that we are to order 
our future conversation and course agreeably to the 
customs and manners of the new world into which 
we are introduced. 

It scems probable that by the expression buried 
with him im baptism, the apostle alludes to imimer- 
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sion as the general practice in that age and in those Ch. VI. 
countries where bathing was frequent. But this by eee 
no means proves that immersion was the universal 
practice in the administration of the rite, especially 
as the word baptize is used in the New Testament, 
where nothing more is meant than pouring a little 
water upon the hands or feet of a guest previously 
to his taking his place at the table. See Mark vii. 4. 
Luke x1. 381, 

Some learned men have transiated the text thus, 
that as Christ was raised from the dead with a 
eew to the glory of the £ather®: and tuis sense ad- 
mirably well suits the apostle’s design, which is to 
show that heathen are introduced into a Christian 
state with a view to the glory of God, that they 
may consecrate their new life wholly to his service. 
But though this is a sense which the words will bear, 
and which is supported by some very learned men, 
Vere as if is an unusual sense in this construction, 
I have adopted that which is most common. ‘The 
apostle proceeds. 

hor if we have conformed to the resemblance of 
his death, surely we shall also conform 4 to that of 


— 


' See Belsham’s Plea for Infant Baptism, p. 60, Lett. v. 

* Tiew to the glory.) See Geza and Grotius in loc. Upon 
ue same principle Dr. Lardner and Mr. Lindsey explain, Heb. 
i. 2, dv &, ‘* with a view to whom God made the dispensations 
or ages.” See the note in the Improved Version. ‘ by the power 
of the F ather.”” Wakefield. 

a Conformed.) cuy.durar, planted together: hence it signifies a 
strict connexion or resem iblance between one thing and another, 
See Rosenmuller. “ It is here merely, par, similis : and has no- 
thing to do with planting.” W akefield. 


VOI, Is K 
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his resurrection. Considering this, that our old 
man has been crucified with him, that the being of 
sin' might be destroyed, that we might no longer 
be in slavery to sin: for he who is dead is set at 
liberty from sin 2. 

If by our profession of faith in Christ we become 
dead like him to our former state, nothing can be 
more reasonable than that we should rise with him 
to a new and better state of existence. ‘This may 
be illustrated by a similitude: Our former selves, 
in our heathen state, were slaves to the tyranny of 
idolatry and sin; this heathen self is now crucified 
as Christ was, and by this crucifixion we are become 
dead to sin and sin to us: all connexion between 
us is totally dissolved. For as when the slave is 
dead slavery ceaseth, so the heathen man, the for- 
mer self, being crucified and dead, heathenism and 
its concomitant vices can no longer pretend to do- 
mineer over us. ‘The present man, the new self, is 
at perfect liberty from the old intolerable yoke. 


3. Believers in Christ are, like him after he was 
raised, to remain in the new state of existence into 
which they are introduced, and ought not to return 
back to their former state, ver. 8—11. 





* Surely, &c.] “ adaa, profecto,utique.” Rosenmuller. ‘ ecope- 
Oa, esse debemus: ut, 71 woryjcouev, Luke iii. 14. Rosenmuller. 
Wakefield says it has the force of an imperative, as Matt. v. ult. 

! Being of sin.) Gr. “ body of sin,” that is, sin itself. 

* Is set at liberty.) “ decimaswrav literally, is justified ; but 
as justification expresses deliverance, so to be justified is to be 
delivered.’ Taylor. Comp. ver. 18. 
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And we believe, that if we are dead with Christ, 
we should also live 3 with him. 

If we acknowledge that by our baptismal profes- 
sion we symbolize a death with Christ, we ought 
also to admit, that we are to resemble him in his 
renewed life as well as in his death. 

Knowing that Christ being raised from the dead 
dieth no more, death hath no more dominion over 
him (for when he died+ unto sin, he died once for 
all; but now he liveth, he liveth unto God): so tke- 
wise ye account yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but alive unto God in Christ Sesus >. 

Having been taught, as the fundamental! principle 
of the doctrine of Christ, that our great prophet was 
raised from the dead to an immortal life, so that he 
can never again become subject to mortality (for 
having once died to his original state of frailty and 
suffering, he has suffered death once for all, without 
being ever subject to a repetition of the stroke, and 
being raised to life by the power of God, he dedi- 
cates his renewed and continually supported life to 
the ylory of God), do ye therefore imitate his great 
example. Regard yourselves as wholly dead to your 
former heathen state and vicious practices, but as 





3 Ve should also live.| cugyromev, the Hebrew future, which 
expresses fitness as well asfuturity. See ver.5, and Rosen- 
muller’s note. ‘‘ we cannot but think and believe that we should 
lead a life conformable to his.” Locke. See Wakefield. 

* When he died.j So Wakefield. ‘*'O ya2 aveSauve, ‘O pro 
Ka? 6, quantum aitinet, quod attinet ad.” Rosenmuller. 

>In Christ Jesus.} The received text adds, “ our Lord;” but 
these words are wanting in the best MSS. and are omitted by 
Griesbach. 
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Ch. VI. 
Ver. 8. 


9. 


10. 
be 
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enjoying a new life through your profession of the 
Christian religion, which new hfe you are deter- 
mined, like Christ, to consecrate to the service of 
Ged. 

Observe here that Christ is said to die to sin, 
and the Roman converts are exhorted to consider 
themselves as also dead unto sin. It is plain, 
therefore, that the apostle does not mean to say 
that either Christ, or they, died as an expiation for 
the sins of others. The apostle plainly means, that 
each of the parties was dead to their former state, 
which state he calls sin; and by sin, as apphed to 
converted heathen, he evidently intends their ori- 
ginal state of idolatry and vice. As applied to 
Christ, it perhaps expresses that state of frailty and 
suffering to which our Lord was exposed during his 
personal ministry, sin and suffering being regarded 
by the Jews almost as convertible terms 5 or, it may 
express a state in which he was persecuted by sin- 
ners, by Jews and Gentiles, by rulers, priests and 
people, by whom he was charged with sin and 
treated as an ofencer. 


SECTION Il. 
Lhe heathen convert, by his profession of faith in 


Christ, 7s enlisted into a new serviec. Chy vi. 
12 to the end. 


l. The apostle exhorts the eonverted heathen, 
in their renewed state of existenec, to give them- 
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selves up to the service of God, and not of sin, Ch. VI 
ver. 12—14. 
Let not sin therefore recgn in your dead person}, Ver. 12. 
so as to ob Gey ie. 
Your heathen self is dead; do not act in your 
new and Christian state as if this dead body were 
revived, and re-animated by sin, and had returned 
to its former servitude. In other words, professing 
to be disciples of Christ, do not relapse into the 
vices of your heathen state. 
Neither present your bodies? to sin as instru- 13. 
ments of unrighteousness, but present yourselves 
to God as alive from the dead, and your bodies to 
God as wstrunents of reghtcousness. 
You are not now to live as in your former hea- 
then state: do not then give yourselves up to the 
practice of vice, as you did when you served your 
old master sin ; but, as those who have been raised 
to a new life, offer yourselves to your new master, 
to God, and consecrate all your powers to him, 
and to a life of virtue in obedience to his will. 
For sin must not exercise dominicn3 over YOU ¢ 14 
for you ave not under the law, but under grace ?. 





' In your dead person.| See Wakefield: q.d. in your dead 
selves. See ver. 11. The received text adds at the end of the 
verse, the words “ in the lusts thereof,’ which are omitted by 
Griesbach on good authority. “ Itis necessary,” says My. 
Locke, ‘* to bear } in mind throu wh this and the succee oding chap- 
ter, that sin is here spo! Ken of as a person striving with men 
for the mastery over them io destroy then,” 

* Gr. “ members.” See Wursle y's Translation. “va WEAN, 
Agen denotunt quod ro Tevjode, VOX 12.” Rosenmuller. 


3 Sin must not, &e.] So W akefield, 3 nupleuce, See ver. S. 


Ch. VI. 
Ver. 14. 


15. 


16. 
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You are now under a dispensation of mercy, and 
not of terror; it would therefore be peculiarly un- 
becoming and ungrateful in you to sin against so 
much mercy and forbearance. 


2. The apostle expostulates and appeals to their 
own feelings as to the disingenuousness of such a 
conduct, ver. lo. 

What then? shall we continue in sin’ because 
we are not under the law, but under grace? kar 


from at. 


Reflect: put the question to yourselves. ‘The 
law condemns, the gospel forgives; shal] not grati- 
tude operate more powerfully than terror? Shall 
we abuse the mercy of God because he is unwilling 
to execute justice ? Surely, we spurn the thought 
of such base and unworthy behaviour. 


3. The apostle expresses his satisfaction, that 
having quitted the service of sin they had entered 
themselves as the servants of mghtcousness, ver. 
16—18. 

Know ye not, that to whomsocver ye present 
yourselves to yield obedience, ye are the slaves of 
him whom you obey, whether of sinunto death®, or 
of obedience unto justification ? 








* Grace,] i.e. the gospel, a dispensation of mercy, as distin- 
guished from law: in this connexion the technical word grace, 
seems preferable to the modern term favour. 

Continue in sin.) duacryroucy. “can any so far mistake 
this happy dispensation as to make it a reason for continuing 
its a sinful course 2") Tavlor. 
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Be assured itis no light matter what master you Ch. VI. 


choose, whether sin or righteousness ; for as is the 
master such will be the service, and such the wages 
and the reward. If you choose sin as your master, 
you will live in the practice of vice; and death, ruin 
here, and misery hereafter, will be your reward: 
but if righteousness be your master, you will live 
in obedience to the will of God ; and pardon, peace, 
and final happiness, will be your portion. You 
will be entitled to all the privileges and promises 
of the gospel both here and hereafter. 

But thanks be to God, that having been the 
slaves of sin you have now obeyed? from the heart 
the mould of doctrine into which you were del- 
vered. 

But, though I speak hypothetically, I thank God 
you have not now your choice to make. In your 
late heathen state you were indeed slaves to idola- 
try and vice: you are now totally changed. You 
have been cast into the mould of the gospel, and 
you have taken a fair impression of the sacred die ; 
you bear the image of Christ; and the inscription 
is holiness and universal virtue. 

Flaving then been set at hberty from sin, ye are 
become the slaves of righteousness. 





* Some good copies omit 16 Savarov, todeath. See Griesbach. 

3 Thanks, &c.] Gr. ‘ thanks be to God that ye were the slaves 
of sin, but ye have obeyed,” &c. The apostle’s meaning is ob- 
vious: the allusion is to the melting of metal, and casting it 
into a die or mould to receive a new impression. See Taylor 
and Doddridge. thanks “ that though ye were, &c. yet ye have 
obeved.”” Newcome. 


Ver. 16. 


17. 


18. 
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Ch. VI. 
Ver. 18. 


19. 
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Though you have renounced the tyranny of sin, 
you do not profess to be wholly without restraint ; 
but in your new state of existence you have bound 
yourselves to a new master, even righteousness, 
and have covenanted to submit to the laws and re- 
gulations of the community of which you are now 
members. 


4, The apostle, apologizing for his figurative 
language, urges them to be as obedient to their 
new master, as they formerly had been to their old 
tyrant, ver. 19. 

L speak fanilarly because of the infirmity of 
your nature). As you have presented yourselves ® 
as Slaves to unpurity and to iniquity, to practise 
mniquity ; so now, present yourselves as slaves to 
righteousness, to practise holiness. 

I use the familar comparison of a slave chang- 
ing his master, that you may more easily compre- 
hend a subject which must be new and difficult to 
those who have been educated in the practice of 
heathenism, and who can hardly form a correct 
conception of that total change which their new 
profession requires. When a slave becomes the 


a 


1T sneak familicrly.| So Wakefield. “ avdswrivey Aeyw, 
after the manner of men, humano more loqui, pepulariter, as 
opposed to the clevated language of poetry, or the subtlety and 
obscurity of philosophers.” Rusenmuller, who gives instances 
of this use of the phrase. “ because of the infirmity of your 
nature. Infirmitas, huwdraro usurpaiur demtelleciéés turditate.” 
Rosenmuller. 

* Yourselves.) Gr. “ va wedy, your members, pro savres, 
yourselves, all vour powers.” Roscnmuller. See ver. U3. 
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property of another, his former master, as you are 
well apprized, loses all his authority, and all his 
powers are engaged to the service of his new pro- 
prietor. Upon the same principle, As in your hea- 
then state you devoted yourselves to the service of 
your impure idolatries, so as to commit all manner 
of evil without remorse, and even as an act of re- 
spect and homage to your obscene deities; so now, 
being redeemed and set at liberty from your former 
tyrant, and having been purchased by another mas- 
ter, act agreeably and to your present condition, 
and yield an obedience as entire to your new pro- 
prietor, righteousness, and perform the duties of 
holiness and the works of virtue, under the domi- 
nion of the gospel, with as much zeal and activit 
as ever you obeyed the authority of sin. 


5. The apostle enforces his exhortation by the 
consideration of the diferent nature and issue of 
the service which they have forsaken, and that to 
which they are now engaged, ver. 20—22. 

For when ye were slaves of sin, yewere at liberty 
SLO VIGNECOUSRESS. 

You could not serve two opposite masters at the 
same time; you could not be heathen and Christians 
both at once. The words sin and righteousness here, 
and in many parts of this epistle, express heathenism 
with its crimes, and the gospel with its blessings. 

What fruit then had ye at that time from the 
things of which you are now ashamed? VMore- 
aver, the end of those things is death 


OD 
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Ch. VI. 
Ver. 2). 
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You now see the idolatry and the sinfulness of 
your heathen state in their proper hght ; you blush 
to recollect the folly of your worship and the disso- 
luteness of your character; and did you then at the 
time derive any advantage or gratification from the 
practice of vice, which you can now regard as any 
thing like an adequate compensation for this gross 
self-degradation ? And when it is considered that 
such conduct must eventually terminate in final 
ruin, what folly can be greater than that of persist- 
ing in a bondage so odious and oppressive ? 

But now, being set free from sin and become 
slaves of God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life. 

If the question be now asked, What are the fruits 
of your present profession ? what are the advan- 
tages of the service of God to which by your re- 
nunciation of idolatry and the profession of faith 
in Christ you have bound yourselves by the closest 
ties? the answer is ready, and there is nothing of 
which you need to be ashamed. The proper busi- 
ness of your present engagement is the practice of 
universal virtue; its immediate recompense, the 
unspeakable peace which results from it; and its 
ultimate reward is a resurrection to everlasting life 
and happiness. 


G. The apostle concludes with a brief and im- 
pressive suinmary of the argument, ver. 23. 

For the wages of sivis death ; but the free gift of 
Cod through Jesus Christ our Lord, is eternal life. 
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And, to bring the argument to a close, what I 
desire to impress upon the mind of the Gentile be- 
liever is, that the idolatries and crimes of a heathen 
state necessarily lead to condign punishment: if sin 
is the master, death will be the wages: death both 
here and hereafter, whatever may be implied in the 
terrible denunciation. 

Widely different will be the lot of those who 
bind themselves to the service of God, and who 
- faithfully adhere to the terms of their new cove- 
nant. ‘They can indeed make no claim upon their 
Maker upon the ground of merit and of right; all 
have sinned, and all must plead guilty. What they 
receive is the gift of free, unmerited, unpurchased 
goodness ; and this gift, this free and gracious pro- 
mise, which has been revealed to us by Jesus 
Christ, our honoured master and revered instruc- 
tor, this divine gilt, is nothing less than everlasting 
life, a resurrection from the grave to a glorious, a 
happy, and an immortal existence. 

Such is the apostle’s argument with the Gentile 
converts to prove, that though the privileges of the 
gospel are offered to all with the most perfect free- 
dom, without regard to antecedent merit, and with- 
out subjection to the yoke of the ceremonial law, 
the Christian religion, nevertheless, lays its profes- 
sors under the strongest obligations to the practice 
of virtue in all its branches, without which, their 
faith will be of no avail. 
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Lhe profession of the Christian doctrine efficacious 
Sor the sanctification of the converted Sew. Ch. 
vu. l,—vin. [7. 


Under this head, the apostle first assures the be- 
lieving Jew, that he is at perfect liberty to become 
a disciple of Christ, ch. vi. ]—4. II. He briefly 
sketches the case of a Jew under the law and un- 
der the gospel, ver. 5, 6. IIL. He deseribes at large 
the wretched situation of the awakened Jew, ver. 
{7—25. IV. He shows in what way the gospel 
operates to release believers from the condemuing 
sentence of the law, and ilustrates the opposite 
practical influence of the law and gospel. Ch. vin. 


I—l/. 


Ph CPN: -L. 


The apostle asserts the absotule freedom af the 
believing Few from the yoke of the cerenoniad 
Law. Ch. vii. 1—t. 


fynow ye nol, brethren, for £now speak to those 
who know the Law, that the Law rileth over a 
man so long as liveth '? 


t As it liveth.) “as long as itis in force.’ Wakefeld. Dr. 
Doddridge very justly observes, that “ 1 would be contrary to 
the apostle’s design to suppose the sense of thts to be, as our 
translation renders it, as long as /e liveth, for the apostle pro- 
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The apostle had hitherto been addressing the ch. vi. 


converted Gentiles, who were strangers to the law 
of Moses. He now turns to the believing Jew, 
who knew the law, who was firmly attached to it, 
and strongly inclined to combine the ritual of Moses 
with the doctrine of Christ. With regard to the 
Hebrew Christians who resided in Judea while the 
gle 

nued, they were permitted, perhaps even enjoined, 
to comply with the rites of the Mosaic Law, which 
indeed constituted a portion of the political code of 
the country. But Jewish believers who resided in 
foreign parts, as for example at Antioch, at Corinth, 
or at Rome, were entirely emancipated from this 
yoke, could they have divested themselves so far of 
their early prejudices, as to have acknowledged and 
enjoyed their Christian liberty. But in general they 
were too zealously attached to the rites of Moses to 
be willing to renounce their authority ; and so long 
as they did not impose them upen their Gentile 
brethren, their prepossessions were treated by the 
apostle with great lenity and indulgence. 

In the beginning of this chapter, the design of 
the apostle is to state, in language as inoffensive as 
possible, the complete abrogation of the law of 
Moses, and the entire emancipation of Christian 
believers from its authority: which he describes as 
the dissolution of the marriage contract by the de- 
cease of one of the parties. 


temple was standing and the Jewish polity conti- 


——ae. 


fessedly endeavours to prove that they had outlived their obli- 
gations to the law.’ 


Ver. 1. 
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Ver. }. 


bo 
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q. d. Having hved under the law, you under- 
stand the nature of a law, that the obligation of 
its authority continues till the law itself is repealed, 
and no longer. 

Lor the married woman is bound by law to her 
husband while he is alive: but if the husband be 
dead, she ws discharged from the law of her hus- 
band. If therefore she becomes the wife of another 
man, while her husband is living, she is called 
an adulteress ; but if her husband be dead, she is 
set at hberty from the law, so as to be no adulteress 
though she be married to another husband. And 
thus, my brethren, ye also are become dead to the 
law? by the person of Christ; that ye might be 
married fo another, even to him who was raised 

Jrom the dead, that we3 might bring forth fruit 
unto God+, 

It is worthy of observation that the apostle had 
represented the Gentiles, antecedent to their con- 








1's for Otrws.”” Rosenmuller. “ It is used in compari- 
son for wt, sic, 28, so.” Taylor. 

* Ye are become dead to the law.) “ For the law is become 
dead to you. A hypallage like that Date classibus austros, Set 
the winds to the fleet. By this manner of expression the pre- 
judice of the Jew is favoured, who might have been disgusted 
if the apostle had said the law was dead; and yet the sense is 
the same, because the relation is dissolved, which soever of the 
parties be dead.” Taylor. 

> That we might.) The apostle here changes the person, and 
joins himself with the believing Jews, in order, as Mr. Locke ob- 
serves, to press his argument more strongly. 

* Bring forth fruit unto God.) “ and therefore the fruit whieh 
the gospel produces is living, and shall live for ever; but the 
fruit of sin under the law is as | may say still-born, is fruit 
unto death.” Taylor. 
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version, as in a state of bondage: they were slaves Ch. VIL. 


to idolatry and vice; but by their profession of the 
Christian religion they had become free men, they 
were translated to the service of God; their duty 
was to practise virtue, and their portion everlasting 
life. But of the Jews who had lived under a di- 
vine dispensation he speaks with more respect. He 
represents them in their prior state as sustaining 
the relation of a wife to a husband, as in a state of 
affectionate subjection, not of cruel bondage. 

Attached as the Jews were to the law of Moses, 
they would naturally regard an abandonment of 
this law as an act of disloyalty and ingratitude to 
God who gave it. This objection the apostle obvi- 
ates by representing the law to which they had been 
wedded, and which it would have been highly eri- 
minal to have abandoned till it was repealed, as 
now dead in consequence of the mission of Christ, 
who had been authorized to introduce a new dis- 
pensation. Under these circumstances, to give up 
their connexion with the law, and to embrace the 
Christian profession, was no more criminal than it 
is in a woman to marry a second husband when the 
first husband is dead. 

To avoid, however, the harsh and offensive ex- 
pression that the law was dead, which might have 
alarmed the prejudices of his Jewish readers, he 
says, with a considerable degree of verbal inaccu- 
racy, but with an obvious and very intelligible 
meaning, Ye are dead to the law ; that is, The law, 
your first husband, is dead to you. 


Nero, 
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By the body, or person of Christ; that is, by 
Christ himseif, who by dying upon the cross abo- 
lished the law, which was erucified with him and 
rose no more. But Christ himself rose, and takes 
the place of the law: to him, that is, to his gospel, 
ve are now wedded; and the design of this new 
and blessed connexion is, that we should produce 
those fruits of heliness in heart and life which God 


will approve and accept. 


SE CRLON fy. 


Lhe apostle briefly sketches the two cases of a Few 
wnider the lew and a Few under the gospel, ver. 


Dee. 


for when we were in the flesh', sinful passions 
oceasioned by the law? alia tH us, SO as tO 
bring forth fruit undo death. But now, being 
dead*, we are discharged from the law by which 


tu the fleshy] i.e. under the law. Sce Rosenmuller, and 
Theodoret as quoted by him. Release from this state is de- 
se Tibed | in the next verse as being discharged from the law, 
* Occasioncd by the law.) ca dia ce vous, see ver. 8, 11, 
where he explains his meaning more at large. Vo bring forth 


fruit, see ver... While wedded to the law sin was the frit, 


and death the consequence, Operated in us. Gr.“ our mem- 
bers,” i. ce. ourselves, 
sae Pe Bee i.e, under the gospel : so yee is frequently used, 
LOM Alte 2. Il, and many other texts which Dr. ‘Taylor 
Cites in his note, Seen he thinks m: iy prove ia key to these 
and some other texts, 
4 Being dead.) anodavevres. This is the reading of the Alex- 
andrine and Wphrem MESS. and adopted by Cre ‘shach. The 
received text reads arofavayres, that heine dead, viz. the law, 
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we were bound, so that we may serve? accoriiig 
to the new spirit, and not to the old letter. 

I am addressing myself to those who, having 
been educated under the discipline of the law of 
Moses, are now believers in the doctrine of Christ. 
These will not deny that the tendency of a dis- 
pensation which denounces death without mercy 
upon every transgression, by driving sinners to de- 
spair, tempts them to run headlong on ina course 
of sin, the inevitable consequence of which is death; 
and we ourselves have probably felt the force of the 
temptation. But now, this dangerous connexion 
with the law being dissolved and totally abolished 
by the death of one of the parties, we are at full 
liberty to enter into a new service, upon new terms, 
and to bind ourselves to a master who will not ex- 
act the rigorous conditions of our former tyrant, 
but will accept our sincere though imperfect obe- 
dience. 








which is indeed the apostle’s idea ; but to avoid offence he here, 
as in verse 4, represents believers as the dead party, though 
his meaning obviously is, that the law, the first husband or mas- 
ter, being dead, the survivor is at liberty to enter into a new 
connexion. 

5 Serve] God, or righteousness, 7. e. our new master, accord- 
ing to the new spirit, Gr. “ in newness of spirit,” Sc. 7. e. agree- 
ably to the liberal spirit of the new dispensation, and not to 
the servile spirit of the old letter, the dispensation which re- 
quired a literal compliance with every precept under the hea- 
viest penalties. 
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Ca. Vil. The apostle describes at large the miserable situa- 


lion of the awakened Sew, ver. G—20. 


And for the illustration of this subject he makes 
use of a bold prosopopeeia, or supposition of ficti- 
tious persons, in order to describe the sitnaticn of a 
Jew who, not having heard the tidings of the go- 
spel, is just awakened to a sense of the danger and 
misery of his condition under the law; and for 
this purpose he introduces no less than five allego- 
rical figures, to each of which he assigns a pecu- 
har character and office. 

The first is Mind, the understanding, the princi- 
ple of virtue, which always discerns and approves 
what is right. 

Secondly, Flesh, passion, irregular afiections and 
desires, the tendency of which is to lead the mind 
astray; with which, however, Mind lived in har- 
mony till the appearance of a 'Phird person, viz. 

Law, the law of Sinai, which reveals to Mind 
the criminality of all exorbitant aficetion and de- 
sire, Which pronounces sentence of death upon every 
transgression, and allows no hope of pardon and no 
encouragement to repentance. 

The Fourth personage 1s Sin, the inveterate ene- 
my of Mind, continually aiming at its destruction 5 
which, nevertheless, before the appearance of Law 
was Ina dormant state, but which, taking advantage 
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of the diseoveries, and of the inexorable nature of Ch. VIL. 


Law, enters into an alliance with Flesh, 2. e. the 
passions, makes war upon Mind, takes it prisoner, 
and reduces it to a state of the most abject, hope- 
less, and miserable servitude, from which wretched 
and dangerous state it is at last delivered by the in- 
terposition of a Fifth person, viz. 

Grace, the gift of God through Jesus Christ, the 
gospel dispensation, which, hy proclaiming the joy- 
ful tidings of forgiveness, revives the spirits of Mind, 
animates her to renew the contest, and finally gives 
her a complete victory over sin and death. 

From the seventh verse to the twentieth, the 
Kind, in a soliloquy, represents and laments over 
its cwn wretched situation. In the remainder of 
the chapter, the Jew in person describes his misery 
and his danger, and the seasonable and effectual in- 
terposition of Grace, or the gospel, for his relief. 


1. The apostle intreduces Mind, that is, the ra- 
tional and voluntary powers, as @ person complain- 
ing of insuppertable bondage, but previously ac- 
knowledging the purity of the law which first nade 
known the guilt of evil affections, ver. 7. 

What then shall we say? Is the law sin? By 
nomeans. Nay, fhadnot known sin’ but through 


'T had not known sin.| Mr, Locke remarks, ‘ that the skill 
which the apostle uses in dexterously avoiding to give olfence 
to the Jews 1s very vi isible in the word J, in this place. In the 
beginning of the chapter, where he mentions their knowledge 


of the law, he savs ye, In the fourth verse he joins himself 


with them, and says we, But here and to te end of the chap- 
LZ 


Ver. 
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the law. kor Ihad not known evil desire to be 
sin, ?f the law had not said Thou shalt not desire, 

When I say that evil affections were occasioned 
by the law, will any one suspect that I mean to 
charge the law of God as directly commanding vice ? 
Nothing could be farther from my intention. The 
law, in fact, only made known to ne the nature and 
extent of the divine requisitions: for I should not 
have known that criminality attached to the affec- 
tions, as uneennected with external actions, had 
not regular desires been the object of an express 
prohibition. 


Mind complains that Sin, her great enemy, 
taking advantage of the rigour of Law, roused the 





ter, where he represents the power of sin and the imability of 
the law to subdue it, he leaves them out, and speaks altogether 
in the first person, ‘though it 18 Eee he means all those who 
were under the law.” See also chit. 7. Dr. Taylor adds, “ we 
may here observe another stroke of naneet art, which appears 
to me still more masterly, and that is his demonstrating the 
insufficiency of law under colour of vindicating it.” The fact 
however ts, that this extreme caution of giving offence throws 
an almost impenetrable obscurity over the ‘npostle sstvle, which 
is indeed abundantly compensated by exhibiting the lhberality 
of his mind, and by the evidence which it ciflorcls of the anti- 
qty and genuineness of the apostolic writings. No one, after 
the apostolic age, would have thought it worth while to have 
treated the Jewish prejudices with so much ceremony and in-- 
dulgence. 

V Shalt not desire,| i.e. Thow shalt not allow evil desire 
This is plainly the meaning of emifoyyeei5 in this connesion. 
The word ‘ covet” does not convey the true sense, being com- 
monly limited to the desire of property. “ Thad not known 
the guilt of desire, unless the law had said Thou shalt not de- 
sire.’ Newcome, [t was the doctrine of the Pharisees, that 
desire is not criminal if it does not proceed to overt acts.’ 
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dormant passions, and reduced her to a state of 
pollution and concemuaation, ver. S—l!1. 

But sin, taking advantage? by the precept, pro- 
duced in me every kind of evil desire. 

It was not law which did the mischief, but sin, 
which availed itself of the prohibitions of the law 
to excite those very passions which the law forbid. 

kor before the law? sin was dead, and before 
the law I was once alive. But when the precept 
came, sin came to life, and L ded. 

Before I studied the law and became apprized of 
its extent and rigour, I went on quietly, without any 
tormenting consciousness of guilt, or temptation to 
sin; I thought well of my own state: but when I 
understood the strictness of the law, and saw that 
I was already exposed to its condemnation, sin told 
me I could not be worse let me do what I would, 
and by this means it acquired an entire ascendancy 
over me and annihilated all resistance. 

And the precept which was given for life, itself 
proved to be for death. For sin taking advantage 
by the precept deceived me, and by it slew me. 

The consequence was, that the very law to the 


* Advantage,| not opportunity merely. Sin used the law as 
an active and powerful instrument to attain its end. “* Agopuy, 
omnem apparatum subsidiorum ad aliquam rem perficiendam ne- 
cessariorum.” Schleusner, ‘ Nitomur in vetitum semper, cupi- 
musque negata.” Ovid. 

3 Before the law.| Gr. “without the law,” i.e. before I paid 
attention to it; but when the precept came, i.e. came to mind, 
when I considered it and gave attention to it. It is to be re- 
membered that the apostle is not here speaking in his own per- 
son, but in that of an awakened Jew, who thus describes his 
own feclings. See Rosenmulier. 
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observance of which was annexed the promise of 
life, and which if [ had obeyed it would have re- 
warded my obedience with life and happiness, was 
eventually a sentence of condemnation. For sin, 
deceiving me into the belief that I could not be 
worse than I was, and that the precept was imprac- 
ticable, availed itself of the very discoveries of the 
law to seal and aggravate my condenination. 


3. This unhappy condition to which Mind is 
brought by no means derogates from the excellence 
of Law, but only serves to demonstrate the malig- 
nity of Sin, ver. 12, 13. 

So then, the law ws holy, and the precept is holy, 
and just, and good, 

I mean no reflection upon the Mosaic law, it 
was well calculated to answer its purpose of sepa- 
rating the descendants of Abraham from the rest 
of mankind ; and the particular precept which im- 
poses restraint upon evil desire 1s a most reasonable 
injunction, and if it were obeyed would be produc- 
tive of unspeakable benefit. 

Did then that whichis good become death to me? 
By no means : but sin only}. So that si appear- 
cd working death in me by that which ws good ; so 
that, through the precept, sae becane eaceedingly 
siiful. 

Law was perfectly innocent ; law only delivered 
the precept, and declared the penalty. Sin was the 


- 





' But sin only.) 1} follow the punctuation of Griesbach. Sec 
Neweome’s diner nue i 
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sole cause of the misehief done, and herein sin ex- 
hibited her own pecultar malignity, in converting 
that which was in itself excellent, which was in- 
tended as a rule of life, and which if obeyed would 
have given a title to life, into an instrument of 
death. 


4, Mind continues to enlarge upon its own de- 
plorable condition, as the helpless miserable slave 
of Sin, whose organ it 1s compelled to be, without 
a possivility of successful resistance, ver. 14—20. 

Kor £L know that the law 1s smritual; but Tam 
carnal, sold to sin. 

It is of great consequence to recollect that the 
apostle is not speaking in his own person, but in 
that of a Jew under the law; who, being awakened 
to asense of the evil of sin and a desire to forsake 
it, is thrown into despair, and hardened in guilt, by 
the unrelenting severity of the law. In this affect- 
ing soliloquy the understanding Is stating and la- 
menting her cruel fate. ¢. d. 

Yam now clearly convinced that the law was not 
given merely to regulate men’s external actions, 
but to govern their affections and their thoughts ; 
whereas my affections are debased, and evil habits 
domineer over me as much as if I had been actually 
sold as a slave to vice. 

Lor what L do, [know not? : for what £ would, 
that Ido not practise ; but what I hate, that Ido. 





2 . ‘ © : + 
[know noi] a ywwrnw, i.e. as some understand it, “1 
19 


approve not.” See Hos. viii. -1; Matt. vil. 23: or as others, 


lot 


Ch. VII. 
Vero t3; 
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I am no longer under my own direction, nor 
subject to my own choice and approbation; I know 
not what I shall be driven to next; the tyrant to 
whom Iam in bondage compels me to service which 
I disapprove and hate, and will not permit me to 
follow the dictates of my own understanding and 
will. 

But if I do that which Edo not will, LT assent 
to the law that itis evrecHent. Now then it 2s no 
longer f that do it, but sin which dwelleth in me. 

Being thus irresistibly urged on to commit the 
wickedness which [ abhor, [ bear my testimony to 
the excellence of the law which [am thus driven 
to transgress, and can hardly be said to be more 
accountable for my conduct, when thus impelled 
by the tyrant sin which occupies my active powers, 
than the poor demomiac is when he is possessed 
and hurried into acts of violence by an evil spirit. 

Lor [know that in me, that ts, in my flesh, 
dicclleth no good: for to will is present with me, 
hut I find no ability! to perform that which is 


good, 


Such is the opposition between the understand- 
ing and the affections. TI know well that in my 
inferior self, in the appetites and passions, there is 
always a tendency to excess; and in my present 
state, while under the law, they bear the sway. 


« T do not understand,” inscius ef invitus facio, Tama slave 
no longer under my own direction, See Rosenmuller. 

VT find noability.] ou euptova, sed perpoare rectum non 
ribo, evoargnely, assequi posse.” Roscurauller, 
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My best self, my understanding, enlightened by Ch. vil. 


the law, is desirous to keep the cen ere 
God ; but the inferior powers prevail, and iam ut- 
terly unable to pursue the course which my best 
powers dictate and approve as the most excellent. 

Tu this passage the Jew himself appears to be the 
speaker, the apostle not being solicitous to adhere 
strictly to his personification. 

ior Ido not the good I would; but the cvil 
which I would not, that I practise. Now tf L do 
that which I would not do, tt ts no longer £ that 
perform it, but sin which dwelleth in me. 

This may still be considered as the language of 
the Jew. Idesire to obey the law, but Iam not 
able; I desire to avoid transgression, but am con- 
tinually impelled into it. Re “ason and virtue are 
dethroned ; Sin has taken possession of my active 
powers, and I am no longer my own master; Sin 
domineers over me as the possessing spirit drives 
and agitates the wretched demoniac. 


5. The Jew, in his own person, now proceeds 
to express the miserable conflict which took place 
in his mind while he remained subject to the law, 
till the mercy of God in the gospel administered re- 
hef, ver. 21—25. 

L find therefore this law for me? when desirous 
fo do what ts right, that evil adheres? to me. 








* This law for me.| ‘ Dictamen dicere possis propter alt- 
quam cum legibus similitudinem.’ Rosenmuller. 

* Adheres to me.) ‘* Waoxteras sc. a latere adharere.” 
Rosenmuller. 


of Veg 18. 
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I experience, says the enlightened and awakened 
Jew, this m elancholy fact, that it is become a sort 
of law in the moral constitution of my mind, that 
to the perception of moral excellence, and a desire 
to practise duty, are invariably conjoined vicious 
affections and a wicked life. 

for Lf delight in the liw of God after the in- 
ward means: but £ pe reewe another law in MY MCMe-= 
bers, maining wer against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me rito capliviy to the law of sin which 
ws ee my members. O wretched inet! who shalt 
deliver me from this dead body? ? 

Y have one self, says the unhappy Jew here per- 
sonated, my inward ian, my reason and my judge- 
ment, which approves the law of God and delights 
in the practice of it. But [ have another self, the 
law of the members, the appetites and passions 
which are continually waging war with my better 
self, which bring my reason into captivity to my 
inferior powers, and which bind me as a slave to 
vice and folly; I am tied to this carnal self as to 











' O wretched me!) So Newcome. Gr. “© O wretched man 1.” 
° This dead Lody.J Gr. “ the body of this death.” “ This 
continual burden which I carry about with me, end which is 
cumbersome and odious as a dead carcase tied to a living body, 
sys drageed about with it wherever it goes.’ Dr. Doddridee ; 
who notices the allusion to that species of torment, and justly 
adds that “ amore forcible and expressive image of the sad 
case represented, cannot surcly enter into the mind of man.” 
Mortna quinctiam jungebaé corpora vivis, 
Coniponens manibusque mans, alqve ortbus ora, 
Formenti genus, eb sanie, taboque flucnios 
Complex ue miscro, nea ste morte mecubl, 
Vircin. met. tb. vill. 
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a dead body, a noisome putrid carcase, which I loath ch. vi. 


Ve 
and abhor, from which I continually desire and “™ 


Cta 


struggle to be released, but without effect. Such 
is my miserable and forlom condition: to whom 
can I now look for relief? What friendly arm will 
rescue me from destruction ? 

But the unhappy captive at length hears of deli- 
verance: a voice exclaims, 

The grace of Ged thr yet Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

gq. d. Hark! what tidings do I hear? A voice 
from heaven, proclaiming deliverance! Itis Grace, 
the favour of God, through Jesus Christ my Lord: 
it is the gospel of peace, : ae is revealed through 
Jesus Christ; which announces liberty to the cap- 
tive, and a iree pardon to the penitent. Iam now 
inspired with a glorious hope, and can yield a 
cheerful and sincere obedience. 

The discourse concludes with a brief recapitula- 
tion. 

So then, L, the same person, with my wederstand- 





3 The grace of God. ] nyapls 72 Oce’ this is the reading of 
the Clermont and other manuscripts, and of the Latin Vul- 
gate. It is ably supported by Mr. Locke, and it best suits 
the connexion. The miserable slave cries, Who can help me ? 
A voice answers, Grace: the gracious gut of God: the gospel. 
This introduces a new person, who rescues the prisoner by 
slaying his adversary sin. ‘The common reading is compara- 
tively tame: “ I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Abp. Newcome’s note, however, is very pertinent: ‘ I am de- 
livered through, or by means of Jesus Christ, by whom we have 
ereater assistances, stronger motives, clearer ‘discoveries, and 
ure gracious terms of final acceptance.” 
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Ch. VIT. 
Ver, 25. 


Che VIN. 


Ver. |. 


Paral. ‘Caxseall, RO ALANS: seer. LIL, 5 


mg ama servant to the law of God, but with my 
flesh fo the law of sin. 

Ihave represented myself, says the enlightened 
Jew, as divided into two persons, the understand- 
ing and the passions: the former approving and 
desirous to yield obedience to the law of God; the 
latter prone to evil, and enslaving the superior pow- 
ers to vice; the consequence of which is, hopeless 
subjection to the condemning sentence of the law, 
from which nothing but the gospel can extricate 
the despairing transgressor. 


SECTION Iv. 


Lhe apostle shows in what way the gospel operates, 
to release believers from the condemning sentence 
of the law ; und illustrates the different practical 
wnflucnee of the law and the gospel, Chy viii. 
l—17, 


1. The apostle directly affirms, that believers in 
Christ are exempted from condemnation, ver. L. 

There is then, now, no condemnation to those who 
are in Christ STesus , 

Under the law no man could escape from con- 
demnation ; because no onc, however enlightened 

'The received text adds, “ who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit 3°” which words are omitted by Griesbach, upon 
the authority of the Ephrem, Clermont, and other manuscripts 
and versions. The same words oceur in a more suttable con- 


nexion at the end of ver. 4, from which they were probably 
transferred to this by the Heda of some carly transcriber, 
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or however virtuous, could pretend to sinless obedi- 
ence, and law shows no mercy to the penitent trans- 
gressor. But this rigid severity, and consequent mi- 
sery, is abolished by the gospel, which repeals the 
sentence of death with respect to all who truly be- 
lieve, and who become approved members of the 
community of which Christ is the head. 


2. This great deliverance is effected by the go- 
spel; which, by abolishing the severity of the law, 
gives the believer a victory over sin, ver. —4. 

For the law of the spirit of life by Christ Tesus, 
has set me at liberty from the law of sin and 
death. 

The law of the spirit of life is the gospel: which 
is called a law, because it prescribes a rule of con- 
duct, and enforces that rule by the most powerful 
sanctions. It is a law of the spirit, or a spiritual 
law, because its precepts are wholly moral, and is 
not like the Mosaic institute, to which it stands op- 
posed, a law of rites and ceremonies, which for that 
reason is called carnal. The gospel is also a law 
of life, because it reveals the doctrine of a future 
life, and opens the way to it for all sincere believers 
in Christ. 

And it is this glorious gospel which sets the 
captive and suffering Jew, who is awakened toa 
sense of his danger and misery, at liberty from the 
yoke of the old dispensation, which, by plunging him 
into despair, hurried him into sin, and then, by an 
irrevocable sentence, condemned him to death. 
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Ch, VIET, 
Ver. Ll. 


15S 


“MM 
vile 


Ver. 


VIEL. 


3. 
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for what et was impossible for the law to do, be- 
cause it was weak through the flesh, God sending 
his own sou in the hiveness of sinful flesh, and for 
sir, hath done: he Aath condenned sin! in the 
flesh ?, so that the righteous precepts of the law 
might be fully perfor fed by us, who walk not ac- 
cor dine to the flesh, but according to the spirit. 

Here observe, that the great design of the law 
was to destroy sin, and to deter men from the prac- 
tice of it, by denouncing the penalty of death. 

Daa this imporcant object could not be 
effected by the law, which, as we have seen in the 
case Just described, only served to drive men to de- 
spair and to harden them in vice. 

The law was weak through the flesh, because 


' He hath condenmed sin.] Karexgive * The prosopopeeia,”’ 
says Mr. Locke, ‘* whereby sin was considered as a person all 
the foregoing chapter, being continued here, the condemning of 
sin cannot mean, as some W ould have it, that Christ was con- 
demned fur sin, or in the place of sin; for that would be to 
leave that person alive which Christ came to dest? oy. But the 
plain meaning is, that sin itself was condemned or put to death. 

2 Inthe flesh.) ev casus: ice. says Mr. Locke, “in the flesh of 
Christ, for in him was no sin.” Itosenmuller exp UnsaAt, de 
struvié vim pravarum cupiditaium in nobis, be acsiroyed sin in 


USS) And apples. PUNE | neceatum IN HOMINC alee nempe in 
Christo, he Be ached sin m th e person ol f Christ.’ “ God con- 


demned or destroy ed sin in the flesh, so that it shall not reign 
in our mortal body.’ ’ "Pavlor. lange be owned, that the apos- 
tle often changes the sense of his words wiihout giving notice 
of the change ; but as in this discourse flesh is repeatedly put 
for the huv, and spirit for the gospel in opposition to it, Tam 
willing to adhere to this sense where itis not absolutely neces- 
sary to change It. And in this instance P understand condemn - 
ing sin in the flesh to signify, enabling the Jew, who had been 
the slave of sin under the kev, to subdue and mortify iw by 
faith in the gospel. 
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t imposed a burdensome and painful ceremonial, 
which hed no power to obtain forgiveness and to 
clear the mind from guilt. But this effect of de- 
stroying sin in the flesh, of subduing it in the hearts 
of those who, living under the law, were enslaved 
to sin, God has graciously accomplished. 

He has sent Jesus Christ, his own son, the chief 
of all the prophets of God, and the first-begotten 
fron the dead, to accomplish this srext WOrk. 
And to this end, he was born a Jew ; and like other 
Jews he was subject to the ceremonial law, and 
there was nothing in his appearance which ore 
lead any one to conclude that he was in any re- 
spect superior to the rest of his countrymen. 


tfe was sent for sin, or unen the subject of 
) / 4} 


si3, ‘The design of his mission was to take away 
sin, by mtroducing a new and spiritual dispensa- 
tion consecrated ath his own blood, which offered 
mercy to the penitent sinner, and released him at 
once froin the rites, and from the curse of the law. 
The gracious design and the happy result of all 
is, that the righteous precepts of the law, which, 
egies it requi ae the practice of virtue, was unable 
o enforce obedience, might be and actually are ful- 
Pe by those who believe in Jesus, who are not 


3 Locke and Whitby , and most other commentators, inter- 
pret the phrase regi guacriag, as signifying an offering for sin. 
But Dr. Taylor justly observ es, that its proper antl natural 
sense is, about, concerning, in rela nto, sin: “ And there- 
fore,” says he, “ { doubt not it has relation to ali that Christ 
has done to deliv er us from the condemning and reigning power 
of sin, that we might be freed from the ouilt of sin, ‘and th at the 
body of sin might be destroyed,” 


lo 
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Ch. VILE. 


Ver, 4. 
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Che. VLE, 
Ver. 4. 


pa 
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nominal believers only, but practically such; and 
who regulate their conduct, not by a rigid adherence 
to the rites and ceremonies of the law, but by the 
precepts and the spirit of the gospel. 


3. The apostle describes and contrasts the cha- 
racter and state of those who live after the flesh 
and after the spirit; or, in other words, the adhe- 
rents to the law, and the converts to the gospel !, 
ver. 0O—9. 

For they who are according to the flesh, nand 
the things of the flesh ; but they who are according 
to the spirit, the things of the spirit. 

They who are devoted to the law, occupy them- 
selves wholly with legal observances and ceremonial 
institutions ; while they who embrace the gospel, 
who understand its nature and imbibe its spirit, are 
indifferent to external rites, and attend wholly to 
moral obligations. 

Now, the minding of the flesh is death, whereas 
the minding of the sprit is Life and peace. 

Let it be further considered that they who place 
their confidence in the law to the rejection of the 
gospel, cannot possibly escape its condemning sen- 
tence; while they whe rely upon the mercy of the 
gospel, and who comply with its terms, shall be 
saved from condemnation, and shall enjoy pure and 
uninterrupted happiness. 

1 This is the interpretation which [assign to the words, flesh 
aad spirit; though with some difdencé, being aware how often 


the apostle changes the meaning of his terms without any pre- 
vious notice. 
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Beequse the minding of the flesh is enmity against 
God; for it is not subject to the law of God, nor 
enideed can be, and they who are in the flesh cannot 
please God. 

An obstinate adherence to the Mosaic ritual, now 
that itis superseded by the gospel, must be highly 
offensive to God, being an insolent rejection of his 
offer of mercy. If indeed the votary of the law could 
fully act up to the requisitions of the law, the case 
would be different. But this is impossible. The 
most active zealot for the law is, notwithstanding 
all his zeal, a condemned transgressor. Nor can 
it possibly be otherwise; for human nature is ut- 
terly incapable of a complete conformity to the 
terms of the law, and therefore they who seek for 
justification from the law only, must appear as con- 
victed offenders in the sight of God. 

But ye are not inthe flesh, but in the spirit, see- 


ang that? the spirit of God dwelleth in you; but af 


any man have not the spirit of Christ, he does not 
belong to him. 

But though I express myself with this apparent 
severity in regard to the obstinate adherents to the 
law, I am persuaded, my brethren, that this cha- 
racter does not apply to you; but that you are all 








* Seeing that.) “ eimeo, since.’ Newcome, who refers to 
2 Thess.1.6; 1 Pet. 1.3, 17; and adds, ‘“ The Christians at 
Rome are spoken of as a collective body, and are supposed 
to be spiritually-minded, because they were strongly obliged so 
to be, having received the extraordinary gifts of God's spirit. 
However, the apostle adds, to be Christ’s indeed, they must 
have the mind or disposition of Christ.” See ver. 10. 
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Ch. VIL. 
Ver. 7. 


8. 
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Ch; Vill. 
Ver. 9. 


10. 
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sincere believers in Christ, and interested in the 
blessings of the gospel: for though you may not be 
so much distinguished as other churches are by 
spiritual gifts and miraculous powers, yet it is evi- 
dent that the spirit of the gospel, which is the spi- 
rit of God, resides in you in a more important sense, 
in its moral influence upon your characters and 
lives. And be assured that he who does notin this 
sense possess the spirit of Christ, whatever his pre- 
tensious in other respects may be, will never be ac- 
knowledged by him as his disciple, nor adinitted to 
those honours and rewards which are promised to 
the faithful and obedient. 


4. By the sincere profession of tne Christian 
doctrine, they are become dead to their former state, 
and alive to the hopes, the spirit, and the privileges 
of the gospel, ver. 10, 11. 

But if Christ be wn you, the body indeed is dead 
because of sin, but the syrit is life because of jus- 
fification *. 





'Body—spirit.] In this difficult and elliptical phraseology, I 
take cw, the body, to be used in the same sense as caz& in the 
preceding context, as expressing the law or the state of things 
under the law; andavevug to mean the gosyvel or the gospel 
state, q.d. the true behever in Christ renounces the law, because 
it leaves him in a state of condemnation and supplies no motives 
to exertion ; but the gospel is a living principle, which an- 
nounces pardon, and thus becomes a source of life and activity. 
I prefer this interpretation, because it retains the proper force of 
dia before an accusative. Mr. Locke, Dr. Taylor, and others, 
taking cwua and rveuwa ma moral sense for evil and good af- 
fections and principles, render oa with respect to sin, and to 
righteousness, 
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If you are true believers in the doctrine of Christ, Ch. VIL. 
and acknowledged members of the Christian com- maura 
munity, you are completely separated from your 
former state, as a living person from one that is 
dead ; and the law is justly abrogated, because it 
was incompetent to subdue sin, and left its adhe- 
rents under a sentence of condemnation. 

But the gospel lives ; it rescues the believer fron 
the sentence of the law, and so it becomes a living 
principle of holiness and virtue. 

But if the spirit of him who rarsed up STesus 11. 

from the dead dwell in you, he who raised up Christ 
Jrom the dead will give Life to your mortal bodies 
also, because of hes spirit? which dwelleth in you. 

It you are indeed members of the Christian com- 
munity, if you are true worshipers and faithful ser- 
vants of God, who attested and authenticated the 
divine mission of Jesus Christ by raising him from 
the dead, you thereby ensure your title to all the 
promises and privileges of the gospel covenant. 


* Because of his spirit.| This is the reading of Griesbach, 
upon the authority of the best manuscripts. The received text 
reads, 0s’ re evoixevres, by his spirit, &c. 

By enlivening the mortal body, Mr. Locke understands “ de- 
liverance from the reign of sin in the body by the spirit of God, 
which is given to believers, and dwells in them as a new 
quickening principle and power.”’ But as the actual resurrec- 
tion of Christ is twice mentioned by the apostle in this sentence, 
I think it more probable, with Dr. Taylor and others, that the 
apostle is here speaking of a real resurrection to life and happi- 
ness, which is promised to those who receive and obey the go- 
spel. Observe how directly and repeatedly the resurrection 
of Christ is here attributed to the Father, and not to any power 
inherent in Christ himself. 
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Chie Mitt. 
Ver. 


Ie: 
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And be assured, that the omnipotent Being who 
performed that glorious miracle, by which the foun- 
der and head of this new dispensation was made in 
his own person, not only the proof, but the pattern 
and the pledge of immortality to his followers, will 
in due time raise you also to a happy and immortal 
life, as the promised reward of that spirit of faith 
and purity which was implanted in you by the go- 
spel, and which has been exemplified in your con- 
duct. 


5. Hence it follows, that the disciples of Christ 
are released from all obligation to observe the cere- 
monial law, ver. 12, 13 


“hercfore, Decca. we are debters, not to the 
5 


13, flesh, that we should hve after the flesh! ; jor of ye 


live after the flesh you will die, but of ye through 
the sprit do mortify the deeds of the body 2, you 
shall lve. 


Vhe great conclusion from the pr eceding obser- 





1 Therefore, brethren, &c.] Dr. Taylor thinks that the apostle 
here draws his grand conclusion from the doctrine which he has 
advanced in the two preceding chapters, relating to the efficacy 
of the gospel for the sanctification both of the Gentile and the 
Jew, and that the remainder of this chapter is addressed to be- 
lievers in general, both Jew and Gentile. Mir. Locke thinks that 
the case of the Jew is finished in the seventh chapter, and that 
the whole of the cighth is addressed te believers in general: 1 
have followed the division of Griesbach, 

= Phe word beady is here plainly used in the same sense as 
flesh in the preceding verse, toc. the law ; and this confirms the 
interpretation given, ver, 10. Tt must howeve# be acknow- 
ledeed, that “ ry¢ cagnss, the flesh,” is the reading of some of 
the best copies. 
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vations, and that to which I desire to draw your ch. vit. 


particular attention, is this: That we who are dis- 
ciples of Christ are under no obligation of allegiance 
to the law; and the reason is that which I have so 
often stated, namely, that if you seek for acceptance 
with God upon the ground of legal obedience only, 
you must fall under the condemning sentence of 
that inexorable dispensation ; whereas, if by accept- 
ing of the offers, and acting up to the liberal spirit of 
the gospel, you vanquish those vicious habits which 
are stimulated and confirmed by the severity of the 
law, you will be received into favour, and will even- 
tually be put into possession of that everlasting life 
which is promised by the gospel. 


6. Of this privilege the gift of the holy spirit is 
a satisfactory evidence, as it both proves that God 
avows the relation of a father, and generates a filial 
spirit in those who possess it, ver. 14—17. 

for as many as are led by the spirit of God, these 
are the sons of God. 

All who have been induced by the consideration 
of the miraculous powers communicated to Christ 
and his apostles, to embrace the doctrine of Christ, 
are nominaily sons of God; and if they are practi- 
cally influenced by the spirit of the gospel, they are 
really such, and heirs of immortality. 

kor ye have not again received the spirit of 





* Again received, &c.] This expression implies, that the 
apostle here considers himself as still addressing those who had 
before been under the yoke and bondage of the law. 


Ver. 13. 


14. 
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Ch. VIII. 
Ver. 15. 


16. 
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bondage to fear, but ye have recewed the spirit of 
adoption, by which we ery Abba, that is, Father. 

Those of you who were formerly subject to the 
law, and who suffered under the weight of its yoke, 
and were alarmed by the inexorable severity of its 
denunciations, are now relieved from your bondage 
and your terror. Very different indeed is the spi- 
rit of the new dispensation, of which you now have 
the happiness to be members. From slaves you 
are become children ; from bondage you have been 
introduced to liberty : and from a habit of regarding 
the author of our existence as an unrelenting judge, 
we,—for I was myself formerly in the same state 
of bondage and terror from which you have been 
recovered,—we, and all who enter into this new 
covenant, are allowed and encouraged to address 
our Maker as a father and a friend, to love him as 
our best benefactor, and to yield a filial and cheerful 
obedience to his commands. 

The spirit’ itself beareth witness with us %, that 
we are the children of God. 


1 The spirit itself beareth witness.) As no apostle had yet vi- 
sited Rome, and as the apostle himself expresses his desire to 
visit them, in order to impart some spiritual gift, which was the 
prerogative of the apostolic ofice (see Rom. i. 11), it is pro- 
bable that the Roman Christians neither themselves possessed, 
nor perhaps had often witnessed the operation of miraculous 
powers ; but they had no doubt received credible and satisfac- 
tory evidence of their existence, which had probably been the 
ground of their receiving the Christian faith, 

2 With us] Gr.“ with our spirits ;” that is, with ourselves. 
The spirit of a man is a man himself, as the spirit of God is God 
himself. 1 Corvin. 11. See also-tak vt, 185 2 Pim. v.22; 
Philem. ver. 25. 
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Those gifts of the holy spirit, of the existence of Ch. VIII. 


which, though you may not yourselves possess them, 
you have no doubt been credibly informed, and 
which constitute the proper proofs of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and of the divine original of the 
gospel, are the most satisfactory evidence that we 
can possess or desire that we are taken into the 
new covenant, that we are no longer subject to the 
terrors of the law, and that we are adopted into the 
family of God, and acknowledged by him as his 
children. 

And if children, then heirs; heirs of Ged, and 
co-heirs with Jesus Christ. 

And be it remembered, this title is not an empty 
name; for, as on our part it implies duty and af- 
fection, so on the part of God, who condescends to 
acknowledge the relation of a father, it implies an 
engagement to treat us as children, and particularly 
to provide an inheritance for us; an inheritance si- 
milar to that of which Jesus Christ, the first-born 
son, our dear elder brother, has already been put 
into possession, namely, a resurrection from the 
grave, to a new, a happy, and immortal life. 


Ver. 16. 
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PART THE THIRD. 


Ch. VIII. THE GOSPEL SUPPLIES ALL BELIEVERS, WHETHER 


Ver. 17. 


JEW OF GENTILE, WITH THE BEST CONSIDERA- 
TIONS TO SUPPORT AND FORTIFY THE MIND IN 
THE SEASON OF PERSECUTION AND TRIAL, AND 
WITH THE MOST POWERFUL MOTIVES TO PER- 
SEVERANCE. Ch. vii. 17 ¢o the end. 


1. Fellowship in suffering with Christ is the ap- 
pointed condition of participation in his glorious 
reward, —17. 

Seeing we suffer) with him, to the end that we 
may be also glorified with him. 

The sufferings of Christ were the necessary pre- 
liminary to his glorification; and if we aspire to 
puticipate in his reward, we must be content to 
take it in the same way: we must be willing to 
suffer with him and for him. And surely we can- 
not complain if we are only called to share in the 
fate and fortune of our glorious leader. 





' Seeing we suffer] “ Observe,” says Dr. Taylor with his 
usual judgement, “ how prudently the apostle advances to the 
harsh affair of suffering. He doth not mention it, till he had 
raised their thoughts to the highest object of joy and pleasure, 
the happiness and glory of a joint-inheritance with the ever 
blessed Son of God. This, with the additional consideration 
that we sufler with Christ, would greatly qualify the transitory 
afflictions of this world, and dispose them to attend to the other 
arguments he had to offer.” 
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2. The severity of the suffering bears no propor- Ch. VIII. 


tion to the value of the reward, ver. 18. 


For I compute? that the sufferings of the pre- Ver. 18. 


sent season are not worthy to be compared wth the 
glory which will hereafter be manifested to us. 

The sufferings and persecutions which in the pre- 
sent state we are constrained to endure for the sake 
of our profession of the gospel are sometimes very 
severe, and difficult to be borne, and what no wise 
man would voluntarily submit to without sufficient 
reason ; and you well know that I, as the apostle of 
the Gentiles, have my full share of them. But 
whatever the world may think or say, I can assure 
you, that in submitting to these sacrifices and pri- 
vations | have not been influenced by a spirit of 
enthusiasm or fanaticism, but have acted under the 
calm and deliberate conviction of judgement. For 
I have carefully counted the cost; and I find upon 
accurate computation, that all I can do, or suffer, 
for the sake of Christ and his cause is nothing, and 
less than nothing, in comparison with that state of 
glory and happiness of which he is now in posses- 
sion, and in which all his faithful and _ persevering 
followers shall hereafter participate. Under all your 
sufierings, therefore, keep this immense prepon- 
derance of advantage continually in view. 


* Icompute.] AoyiZouas, “I find upon computation.’’ Dodd- 
ridge. ‘I look upon the sufferings of this present time as of 
no consequence with respect to,” &c. Wakefield. ovx agia, 
‘<as of no weight.” “ Vox deducta ex rebus que ponderantur.” 
Rosenmuller. 
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Ch. VIE. 


Ver. 19. 
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3. This glorious and happy state of things is that 
to which suffering nature instinctively points, and 
irresistibly tends, ver. 19—22. 

For) the carnest longing ? of the creation® wait- 
eth for this manifestation of the sons of God4, 

I may add, that the actual state and condition of 
mankind makes it probable, not only that the vir- 
tuous believers in Christ will be put into possession 
of the promised inheritance, but that even they who 


1 For,| or moreover. This word introduces a collateral ob- 
servation : not an inference from what 2OCS before. 

2 Earnest longing.) “ aroxacadonia, vehemens desideriumn, xa- 
paroxev, cuput exserere spectatum aliquid.” Schleusner. ‘ The 
ardent expectation even of the whole race of mankind consi- 
dered in general as God’s creatures ; earnestly desiring a bet- 
ter state than this, like a poor prisoner, who often puts his head 
out of the window of his jail, and looks for relief.” Dr. Taylor ; 
who observes from Dr. Whitby, that “ in the sacred dialect 
desire and expectation is ascribed to creatures in reference 
to the things they want, and which tend to their advantage, 
though they explicitly know nothing of them. Thus, the Mes- 
siah before he came is called the desire of all nations. Hag. 
a ae 

Of the creation.) xvicsws the word creation or the crea- 
ture in this text, I agree with Dr. Taylor in explaining of all 
mankind, and especially of the unbelieving world, see Mark 
xvi. 15, Col. i. 23. which interpretation he has justified i in his 
notes. The various senses in which the word has been under- 
stood in this passage by different expositors may be scen in 
Rosenmuller i loc, 

4 Manifestation of the sons of God. amoxaaryiy, x. 7. A. 
i.e. the season when true believers shall be manifested to be 
indeed the sons of God by being put into possession of the 
promised inheritance. Locke and Wakefield traustate ¢o the 
sons of God, and Suppose a reference to the preceding verse, 
in which glory is mentioned as hereafter to be manife sted to true 
believers. That the genitive case is sometimes used objectively 
Mr. Locke argues, from Hom.t5. ed sim. Lather way the 
aupostle’s meaning is the sane. 
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are at present excluded, will ultimately attain a si- 
milar state. 

For the whole unchristianized world, in their 
present condition, are like prisoners in a dungeon, 
wishing and waiting for relief, and stretching out 
their necks from the window of their prison, look- 
ing and longing for their expected deliverer. 

Not indeed that they have correct ideas of their 
actual state, nor any explicit expectation of any 
thing better in reserve. But, bewildered in error, 
and enslaved to vice, they feel their misery, however 
ignorant of its cause, and have some title to hope, 
though they may not themselves be aware of it, that 
the benevolent and impartial Creator of all, who 
provides so munificently for the happiness of the 
virtuous believer who is taken into the relation of a 
son, will not ultimately forsake any of his rational 
and intelligent creatures. The happiness of those 
who are first chosen to salvation may be considered 
as a pledge and earnest of the eventual felicity of 
all mankind; so that, as the first fruits are holy 
and happy, the whole mass shall in the end be holy 
and happy too. 

(for the creation was made subject to vanity >; 


* To vanity.) “ 70 paratov, quodvis mutabile, caducum.” 
Rosenmuller. The apostle plainly refers to the state into which 
mankind were brought by the Fall. I follow Locke, who in- 
cludes this verse in a parenthesis, except the two last words, 
which are connected with ver. 19. The creation waiteth, &e. in 
hope, that it shall itself be set free. Dr. Taylor objects, that this 
construction would imply, that all mankind wait, &c.; and 
such no doubt was the apostle’s meaning, if he hus any mean- 
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not wilfully’, but by reason of him who made it 
subject 2.) 

And there is good reason why all mankind as 
well as believers should expect some improvement 
in their condition ; for, according to the account in 
the books of Moses, mankind were originally created 
innocent, happy, and immortal, but were soon re- 
duced to their present frail and degraded state, not 








ing at all. His argument is, that as all mankind were brought 
into their present Sorlonn state, not by their own fault, but by 
the transgression of another, it is but reasonable that they 
should eventually he extricated from their mis erable condition ; 
and that the salvation of believers, who became such by no me- 
rit of their own, but by the free grace of God in giving privi- 
leges to them which were denied to others, is a good ‘ground 
to hope that all will eventually be advanced to the same holy 
and happy state—The argument here is similar to that in chap. 
Vile: 

Observe, the apostle argues upon the assumption, that the 
Mosaic account of the Fall is historically true. But the argu- 
ment is equally valid, whether that narrative be an_ historical 
truth or an allegorical fiction. 

This is one of the strongest passages in the New Testament, 
in favour of the Universal Restoration of all mankind to virtue 
and happiness 5 n nor do [see what sense can be made of it upon 
any other interpretation. 

1 Not wilfully] oun éxaca. Compare Heb. x. 26, 2 Pet. iii. 
5. “not by its own criminal choice.” Dr. Taylor. 

2 On account or by reason of him who made it subjects] cha voy 
vmstaczyv7a. In consequence or upon occasion of Adam's sin, 
God subjected mankind to vanity. See Taylor. It is disputed 
who is the person intended by voy umoracavra. Mr. Locke un- 
derstands it of the devil, who was the tempter; Dr. Taylor of 
God, who instituted the penalty and passed the : sentence. The 
construction seems to require that Adam should be understood: 
q. d, mankind were made subject to vanity, not through their 
own voluntary act, but on account of the transgression of Adam ; 
in which they had no concern, but which by the divine consti- 
tution involved in its consequences the whole human race. 
‘© Propter creatorem.” Rosenmuller. 
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by any voluntary act or fault of theirs, but by the cn. vit. 


folly and transgression of their first ancestor; in 
consequence of which they were, by the awful sen- 
tence of God, made subject to sin and death. It 
seems equitable, therefore, that in due time they 
should be restored to their original state; and the 
reward which is promised to the virtuous believer is 
a pledge and foretaste of what is ultimately intended 
for all. And the painful consequences of their va- 
nity and folly in the present state, as they excite a 
wish of a better condition of existence, may be 
figuratively represented as an earnest, though vir- 
tual, expectation of it. Thus they wait, 

In hope, that even this very creation§’ also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

Having been placed by their wise and good Cre- 
ator in circumstances of such great natural and 
moral disadvantage, without any fault of their own, 
it is reasonable to expect that he will not leave them 
there to perish, and to curse their existence, but 


Sf 


9 Even this very creation.] See Wakefield. “ nas aury y x71- 
og’? the expression 1s universal and are The seif-same 
creation which suffered by the Fall, is to be set free from the 
bondage of corruption, and to receive the blessing of liberty, 
“The creation Leseliy Dre Taylor well observes, “ is all man- 
kind, as well as Christians.” “But he adds, <‘ this is to be un- 
derstood of mankind only so far a by answering the ends of 
their creation, they are prepared for immortality.” It is ob- 
servable, however, that the apostle uses no such, limitation: he 
extends the promise to all who sufler by the Fall, All, withont 
reserve, shall be Eepaele into the slorions liberty of the chil- 
dren of God: i. e. all shall be rest: red, first to virtue and then 
to happiness. 


Ver. 
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that he will ultimately advance them to a better 
and a happier state; and the accession of true be- 
lievers (who without any antecedent merit were 
placed in circumstances of superior privilege,) to 
the happiness promised by the gospel, forms a 
strong moral presumption that even the unbeliev- 
ing world, who without any fault of their own were 
naturally placed in a state of servitude to idolatry, 
and sin, and death, shall in their turn likewise be 
rescued from their cruel tyrants, be put into pos- 
session of their moral liberty, be adopted into the 
family of God, and be made partakers of the glori- 
ous and divine inheritance. 

Lor we know that the whole creation groan- 
eth together, and is in labour together unto this 
day. 

And this in fact is all that I mean, when I state 
that the unbelieving world are longing after a bet- 
ter state of things. ‘They have indeed no explicit 
expectation of it, nor have they any just ideas of the 
means by which they were brought into their pre- 
sent forlorn condition, or of the wise and merciful 
designs of God for their recovery and restoration. 
But they feel their ignorance, their weakness, and 
their misery ; and their wise men and philosophers 
wre lubouring, but to little purpose, to remedy the 
evil. ‘They are as it were in the pangs and throes 
of child-birth; and their moral state is so desperate 
that it scems almost to demand a divine interposi- 
tion to rescue his human offspring from destruction. 
Such is the present state of the heathen world, of 
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which it is impossible that you who reside at Rome, Ch. vat. 
the imperial city, the chief seat of idolatry and vice, MEUSae 
ean be ignorant. 

Such are the glorious topics of consolation which 
the apostle suggests to his suffering friends, and by 
which he animates them to persevere in their at- 
tachment to the Christian faith. Not only are they 
encouraged to hope for a reward which will, beyond 
all comparison, outweigh their present sufferings, 
but they are taught to regard their own election to 
present privileges and their future exaltation to hap- 
piness, as an argument that all their brethren of 
mankind, not even excepting their enemies and 
their persecutors, will ultimately share in the same 
happiness and glory. For as he has proved in the 
former part of the epistle, that believers have been 
favoured with inestimable privileges without any 
antecedent merit, so he here argues, that it 1s 
but equitable that they who have been placed in 
circumstances of great moral disadvantage with- 
out any fault of their own, should eventually, in 
their turn, be advanced to the same privilege and 
happiness as their brethren; so that the whole 
human race will in the end equally share in 
the love and favour of the great Universal Pa- 
rent. 


4. The apostles themselves, aud the primitive 
believers in Christ are in a similar state of suffering 
and persecution, ver. 23. 


to 
co 


dnd not only they, but ourselves also, ivho have 
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the first fruits of the spirit), even we? groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, that is, the re- 
demption of our body 3. 

And further, that you may not be discouraged 
by the sufferings you are called to endure, remem- 
ber that you are not only fellow-sufferers with the 
unbelieving world, and with the mass of believers 
in general, but that we who are the apostles of 
Christ, and all those who are now living who saw 
Christ in the flesh, who conversed with him, who 
were witnesses to his resurrection, and participated 
in the earliest communication of the holy spirit, 
though we occupy the most honourable and the 
most important stations in his service, and are vete- 
rans in his cause, have no pre-eminence of exemp- 
tion from suffering ; on the contrary, our sufferings 
are uninterrupted and uncommonly severe, so that 
we have no consolation under incessant troubles of 
hedy and mind, but that of looking forward, with 
urdent expectation, to the glorious period when our 


' The first fruits of the spirit:] i.e. the apostles, and they to 
whom the spirit was communicated on the day of Pentecost. 
Or possibly, those believers who were favoured with the gifts of 
the holy spirit ; which were the first fruits and the carnest of 
the promised inheritance, and which had not yet been commu- 
nicated generally to the believers at Rome. 

* ven we.) Dr. Taylor has offered some good reasons to 
prove, that St. Paul by this expression alludes to the apostles 
and the earliest converts to the Christian faith. 

> Of our bodys) i.e. our whole person. See ch. xu... Re- 
demption, “ amsaurzwats, est beratio ab iIncommodo aliquo, hoe 
incommodum Tou cwpares est ipsa cjus fragilitas. Ab hac fragi- 
litaute, corpus liberabidr non in morte, sed in resirrectione, | Cor. 
xv. 42, &c.”” Rosenmuller, See 2 Cor. iv. 17, v. 14. 
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privilege as children of God, and our title to the 
heavenly inheritance, shall be fully acknowledged 
by our resurrection to immortal life and happiness. 

It is worthy of remark here, that the consolation 
of the apostle and of the primitive believers, was 
derived, not from the hope of an intermediate state 
between death and the resurrection, of which they 
appear to have entertained no expectation, but from 
the hope of a resurrection, which indeed they pre- 
bably anticipated as very near at hand. 


5. As hope was the first inducement to the pro- 
fession of the Christian religion, so it ought to re- 
concile the true believer to patient expectation of 
its glorious object, ver. 24, 25. 

Moreover, we were saved* by this hope. 

As a further consideration to reconcile our minds 
to a suffering state, I would observe that the gospel 
does not promise immediate possession of perfect 
happiness, it only excites a hope of a future resur- 
rection to a glorious and immortal life; and it was 
this hope that induced you to renounce the error 
and idolatry of your heathen state. 

But hope that ws attained5 is no longer hope, 





* We were saved.| exwiyuwev. Wakefield renders it, “ we were 
saved under this hope.” To be saved is to be rescued from our 
former state of bondage and to be introduced into the liberty 
of the Christian community. This hope is the hope of the 
“redemption of the body,’’ a resurrection to an immortal life 
and happiness. ‘This glorious hope was our inducement to em- 
brace the Christian religion, and is our support under all our 
trials and persecutions. 

* Hope that is attained.) Gr. “ seen,’ See Wakefield. 
VOL. I. N 
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er what any one has attained, how can he yet hope 
‘OP? 

As the gospel only professes to excite hope, it 
would be unreasonable to be dissatished if this hope 
be not immediately fulfilled; for the attainment of 

the object of hope would produce a total change 
in the state of the believer. Tope would then be 
converted into possession, and would cease to be, 
what it now is, the ruling principle of the Christian 
life. 

But of we hope for what we have not attained, 
then do we with paticnce | wait for it. 

If we entertain a reasonable hope of some future 
advantage, we make up our minds to wait till the 
proper season comes, and we are not childishly 
fretful and impatient if we are not put into posses- 
sion before the regular and appointed time. So let 
us actin the Christian life, and, animated by a well- 
founded hope of joy unspeakable in a future state of 
existence, let. us bear the evils of the present time 
with fortitude and resignation. 


This spirit of patience and of hope qualifies 
the prayers of true believers in Christ, and renders 
them acceptable to God, ver. 26, 27. 

Furthermore ®, this spire also assists ® our afir- 


r Do weirith patience wait.) “ anendeyoueia pro det amen- 
ceyer das.” Doederlein apud Rosenmuller.  ‘* let us wait with 
patience.” Wakefield ; who says, that this sense is favoured 
by the Arabic Version. 

* Furthermore.) “ wcavtws, preterea.”’ Rosenmuller. Dr. 
Taylor says, ‘ This word always in N’P., signifies in like man- 
ner, agreeably to what ts mentioned just before.” 
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mities ; for we know not what to pray for as we Ch. Vit. 


. ee, e¢ e . ‘ Taye 
ought*; but this spiret itself intercedes for us with Valve: 
groans that are not expressed>. But he who oF, 


searcheth the heart knoweth the mind of the spi- 
rit, because wt intercedes for the saints according 
to the will of God?7. 

The spirit which the apostie here intends, is that 
which he had just described, the spirit of hope, of 
patience, and of resignation, which are the leading 
virtues of the Christian character. 

By a figure, not unusual with the apostle, he per- 
sonifies these virtues, and represents them as inter- 
ceding with God in secret groans for those who are 





3 Assists.) cuvavriAawdaveras, joins by taking up the bur- 
den at the other end: ‘* Personificatur vo mveuna ut auapria 
supra, ¢. vii. 17—20. Sensus est, ipse ille animus noster Chris- 
tianus, quo Deum veneranur et amamus, nobis affert magnum 
fructum et solutium in calamitatibus.’ Rosenmuller. “* The 
spirit lendeth us his helping hand.’’ Doddridge. 

4 We know not, &c.] ‘“ Sepe incidere casus ubi Christiani, re- 
bus pressi adversis, nesciant quomodo voluntati Dei conformare 
debeant preces suas, an gravitatem miseriarum deprecari, an vero 
putienter ferre debeant, que sibi contingant voluntate Dei.” 
Rosenmuller. 

° Groans that are not expressed.| ‘‘ Suspiriis tacitis, i. e. per 
breves mentis cogitationes, quum dicimus, O Deus Pater, tibi per- 
mitto res meas,’’ &c. Rosenmuller. 

5 The mind of the spirit.] geovyue, the temper and disposi- 
tion of mind. Comp. ver. 6. This expression is very intelligi- 
ble if it refers to the inward feelings of the true believer; but 
it is difficult to give it a proper sense if it applies to God him- 
self, or to a subordinate spirit acting upon the human mind. 
“* He knows, that is, he discerns and approves.” Amos iil, 2 ; 
Eset Oo Romest 2 Petalc: 

” According to the will of God.} “ Nihil aliud expetimus a 
Deo, nisi quod sit xava zo, congruat cum consilio Dei.’ Ro- 
senmuller. 


N ? 
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at a loss to know what to ask for themselves. Thus 
the spirit 1s said to assist their infirmities. 

Without the aid of this spirit, human nature 
would grow impatient under trials and sufferings, 
and would be importunate for relief. But hope 
and patience, the hope of the gospel, and that pa- 
tient fortitude which is generated by Christian prin- 
ciples, restrain the temper, and though they can- 
not stupify the feelings, nor suppress the sigh, yet 
they humble the spirit in the presence of God, they 
restrain intemperate language, and they bow the 
mind into calm and quiet subjection to the divine 
visitations, and into a humble and dutiful acquies- 
cence in the present state of suffering and trial, til! 
the appointed season of deliverance comes. 

And that great Being who is acquainted with 
the secrets cf all hearts, sees all that passes in the 
mind of his suffering servants ; he knows all their 
trials and how heavily they press upon them, and 
he sees and approves all their silent resignation and 
their patient hope: nor will he suffer this exeellent 
spirit to go without its due reward. 

For this spirit intercedes for his chosen and de- 
voted servants agreeably to his own wil; or, in 
other words, God is better pleased with this silent 
dutiful resignation to his will, and hope in his inerey, 
than he would be with the most clamorous unpor- 
tunity for relief, 

This interpretation of the text appears to me to 
be by far the most jist, spirited, and appropriate, 
and it solves every difliculty. The apostle could 
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not, by the spirit in this connexion, mean the gifts Ch. VIII. 


of the holy spirit, for of these the Roman Chee. 
tians did not then generally participate; and it would 
be extremely difficult to make sense of the passage, 
if by the spirit we should understand, as most inter- 
preters dol, a divine influence, or, that of any infe- 
rior agent upon the mind, to direct believers in their 
prayers. How can God, or any spirit subordinate 
to the Supreme, be said to make intercession for 
the saints with unutterable groans ? 


7. The apostle adds, as a further topic of conso- 
lation, the assurance, that to true believers in Christ 
all things co-operate for good, ver. 28. 

And we know that all things co-operate for good 
to those who love God, to those who are invited ac- 
cording to lis purpose. 

Whatever suilerings and persecutions it may be 
our lot to endure, there is one consideration which 

nay well allay ali discontent and reconcile us to our 
ie. We are assured, beyond all reasonable 








1 Most interpreters,| even without excepting Mr. Locke and 
Dr. Taylor. The interpretation which I have given is that of 
Rosenmuller, who refers toa German divine named Junckheim, 
ina work published A.D. 1775. Dr. Priestley also gives a siimi- 
lar interpretation : ‘ By spirit in this place,” says Dr. P. © is 
not to be understood the holy spirit, properly so called, or the 
power of working miracles, but that principle of a new 
which the apostle supposes to be introduced by the gospel, i 
opposition to the flesh, or the principle by means of which men 
are subject to death and iiable to condemnation, ‘The w orkings 
of this spirit, or new principle, though we cannot always ex- 
press them in words, the apostle s.ys that God knows and ap- 
proves; so that it may be considered as something within ug 
shat pleads with God for us,’ 
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doubt, that all the circumstances of our present 
state of trial are ordered in wisdom and mercy; all 
shall contribute to prove, refine, and confirm the 
virtues of the Christian character, so that no suffer- 
ing of any kind or degree shall be permitted which 
shall not be overruled to a greater good, provided 
that we persevere in our Christian profession, and 
having been invited into the Christian community 
by the free mercy of God, agreeably to his eternal 
plan of wisdom and benevolence, we manifest our 


sense of his distinguishing kindness by loving him 


with all our hearts and devoting our lives to his 
service. 


8. The apostle having alluded to the eternal pur- 
pose of God in the gracious dispensation of the 
gospel, proceeds to state, that all his plan of mercy 
shall be earried into complete effect, and that all who 
are included in his wise and benevolent design, shall 
be justified in this life and shall be made happy for 
ever, ver. 29, 30. 

For those whom he foreknew he also predest- 
nated to be conformed to the image of his son, that 
he might be the first-born among many brethren ; 
and whom he predestinated, those he hath also w- 
vited ; and whom he hath invited, those he hath also 
justified ; and whom he hath justified, those he hath 
also glorified. 

The eternal foreknowledge of God, and his free 
choice of the Hebrew nation to be his peculiar peo- 
ple, of his own good pleasure, independent of all 
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antecedent merit of their own, is a topic much in- Ch. VIE. 


sisted upon in the Old Testament ; and, being fa- 
miliar to the pious Jews, it is very naturally and 
frequently applied, by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, to the case of those who were invited and 
admitted into the Christian community ; and Paul 
having been educated among the Pharisees, who 
were strict predestinarians appears to have retained 
a peculiar partiality to this doctrine, and frequently 
introduces it in a way which, though strictly true 
and perfectly consistent with the divine character, 
and with the most enlightened philosophy, is, never- 
theless, by many, thought to be unguarded, and even 
dangerous to good morals. It has also excited, in 
the minds of some, a most unreasonable prejudice 
against the apostle’s writings ; while others have 
endeavoured to vindicate him, by interpreting his 
words in a sense which they will not bear. 

The apostle however, in this instance, needs no 
apology. His assertions will be found to be strictly 
true; though they may perhaps require explana- 
tion, to guard against consequences to which pos- 
sibly he did not advert. 

For those whom he foreknew, he predestinatcd to 
be conformed to the wage of his son}, 


1<« This,” says Dr. Taylor, “ is the foundation, and this is 
the finishing, of the wonderful scheme. ‘The foundation is the 
free purpose of God’s grace ; the finishing is our conformity 
in glory to the Son of God.” He agrees with Mr. Locke, that 
the apostle, in this passage and to the end of the chapter, 
has a principal view to the encouragement of the Gentile 
converts, 
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From the ages of eternity, when the whole plan 
of providence was present to the Divine mind, hay- 
ing decreed that at the destined period Jesus of Na- 
zareth should appear in the world, as the deliverer 
of mankind from ignorance and idolatry, from vice 
and misery ; and that he should be raised from the 
dead, and put into possession of an everlasting in- 
heritance, God at the same time foresaw, that it 
would be right that some should believe in him, 
should become his disciples, and particrpate in his 
reward: and upon this foresight he did from the be- 
ginning determine to introduce into existence a cer- 
tain number of human beings, and to place them in 
those circumstances and to expose them to those in- 
fluences which would produce the effect required, of 
forming them to a resemblance to Christ, both in 
his character and state. 

That he might be the first-born among many bre- 
thren)., 

Or, in other words, that he who was the first- 
born might not stand alone, or be one of a small 
number only; but that many, a great multitude, 
yea eventually the whole human race, might attain 
the same character and the same happiness. 


t That he might be the first-born, &c.) ‘The apostle here ex- 
presses his meaning indirectly. Behevers are predestinated, 
not that Christ might be the first-born, for that he is by his re- 
surrection from the dead, Col.1. 18; but that he, being the first- 
born, might have many brethren. A similar phraseology occurs, 
Gal. iii, 22: “ The scripture hath concluded all under sin, thas 
the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to those 
who believe: where the apostle’s meaning plainly is, that none 
but those who believe should be entitled to the promise, 
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And whom he predestinated, them he also in- Ch. vit. 


veted 2. 

All who are predestinated to salvation by Christ, 
either have been or in due time will be so invited 
to accept of the reasonable terms and the gracious 
offers of the gospel; they either have had or shall 
have such means of information of their under- 
standings and conviction of their judgement, and 
shall have such motives applied to their affections 
and will, that they either have been, or will be, in- 
duced sincerely and practically to admit the truth 
of the gospel, to acknowledge Christ as their mas- 
ter, and to govern their conduct by the views and 
orinciples of the gospel. 

And whom he hath invited, them he hath also 
justified. 

All those who have been, or, who will be, induced 
to accept the invitation of the gospel, of whatever 
nation or profession, whether Jew or Gentile, will 
be admitted into the new covenant, they will be 
acknowledged as the reconciled and holy people of 
God, and will be entitled to all the privileges which 
were once peculiar to the Hebrew nation; and if 
they are practical believers they she!l in due sea- 
son be acknowledged as nis children and be put 
into possession of the promised inheritance. 

And whom he hath justified, these he hath also 
glorified 3, 


* Invited.] < called by his preachers ; justified by admission 
into covenant with him ; ; glorified intentionally. » Newcome. 
’ Glorified.) “ This,” says Dr, Doddridge, ** is a memorable 
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They who in the eternal councils of the Almighty 
are foreknown as those who will accept the offers, 
and comply with the terms of the gospel, are by the 
eternal decree of God ordained to eternal life: it is 
determined that they shall enter into the joy of their 
Lord, and shall be with him where he is. And 
so certain is it that the purpose and the promise of 
God shall be fulfilled, that though ages of ages may 
possibly intervene, it may nevertheless be spoken 
of as already accomplished in the view of that all- 
comprehending Being to whom things which are 
not are as though they were, and in whose sight a 
thousand years are as one day. 

Observe here, that the apostle speaks very fami- 
liarly of an event which exists only in the eternal 
immutable purpose of God as having actually taken 
place, even though it had not then, nor has yet come 
to pass. ‘They who were foreknown, and predesti- 
nated, and invited, and justified, are also said to be 
clorified ; that is, in the divine decree, which at the 
appointed time will assuredly be fulfilled: which 
to the all-comprehending mind of God appear as 
though they actually existed, in reference to which 
things that are not are spoken of as though they 
were. 

Let it not then be said, that those Christians per- 





instance, and there are scores and perhaps hundreds more, in 
which things that shall certainly and speedily be done are 
spoken of as done already.” See Improved Vers. in loc. whom 
he justified, them he also glorified: “ viz. in his purpose.” 
Locke. ‘and whom he hath justified, those he hath a pur- 
pose gloritied also.” Neweome, 
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vert the plain language of scripture, who understand Ch. VIII. 
Pp 3 P ’ 


our Lord’s assertion of his existence before the time 
of Abraham, and of the glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was, as an existence and 
a glory which he possessed only in the divine de- 
cree; for if it is quite necessary, in the case before 
us, to interpret the glorification of true believers as 
an event hitherto only existing in the divine mind, 
it is equally reasonable to explain the existence and 
glory attributed to Christ, as existing only in the 
divine decree. And it is only by a calin compari- 
son of the language of scripture in different passages, 
and a familiar acquaintance with scripture phraseo- 
logy, that the true meaning of the sacred writers can 
be satisfactorily elicited. 

The apostle suggests this gracious and immuta- 
ble purpose of God for the salvation of true believ- 
ers, as a consideration which might reconcile the 
minds of those who are thus predestinated, invited, 
and justified, to the difficulties and sufferings of an 
intermediate state of persecution and trial; and 
surely no topic could be better adapted to soothe 
and tranquillize the mind, and to reduce it toa com- 
plete acquiescence in the divine appointinents. 


9. The apostle concludes this portion of his dis- 
course with expressing his admiration of the un- 
speakable goodness of God, in the gift of his son; 
and his cheerful conviction, that as nothing can ali- 
enate the love of God from the true believer, so 
that nothing shall alienate the heart of the believer 


Ver. 30. 
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ch. vu. from the love of God, and Christ, and the gospel, 


Ver-30), 


ver. ao 1—d39. 


[1.] Since God is their friend, and has given 
up his son for them, all things are theirs, ver. 31, 
ok 

nat then shall we say to these things? If 
God be for us, who is against us ? 

And now, my brethren, what can I add to what 
I have already said, to assure you of your admission 
into the new covenant, and to reconcile you to the 
difficulties of a suffering state? If God be for us, 
as | have proved that he is; if he acknowledges us 
as his people and his children, as I have proved 
that he does; who is against us ? who will dare to 
dispute our claim, or what apprehension need we 
entertain of danger, even from adversaries the most 
powerful and malignant ? They ean never invalidate 
our title to the love of God, nor hurt us while we 
are under the protection of omnipotence. 

LTewho spared not his own son, but delivered him 
ap for us al), how shallhe not with him also freely 
give us all things ? 

Why should we doubt the mercy of God? why 
should we hesitate at the accomplishment of his 
promises, however rich and wonderful 2? He has 
done that for us which we could least have expeet- 
ed: he has sent Jesus, the son of his love, the ho- 
liest and best of men, and the greatest of the pro- 

' For us all.) Gentiles as well as Jews.’ Locke, New: 
come, 
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phets, to proclaim the joyful tidings, to publish the ch. vim. 


new covenant, to invite all without distinction to 
come to him for rest; and more than this, he de- 
livered him up to his enemies to put him to a pub- 
lic and ignominious death, to seal his doctrine with 
his blood, and to open the way to life: can you, 
after this, doubt whether God is sincere ? will he 
not now fulfill all his promises, and exceed all your 
hopes ? 


[2.] No charge can be made good against the 
chosen people of God, so as to put them out of the 
pale of his covenant, and to alienate his love from 
them, ver. 33, 3-4. 

Who shall accuse the chosen of God? Will 
God? he who justificth them?? 

After this glorious display of the mercy of God 
to all who believe in Jesus, Gentiles as well as Jews, 
who will now say that they who are thus chosen to 
salvation shall be excluded from the hely commu- 
nity of the people of God, for not complying with 
the ceremonial law, or for any other supposed of- 
fence? Wul God, who clone has a right to judge 


> Will God, &c.} ‘I here follow,” says Dr. Doddridge, 
“ the pointing proposed by the learned and ingenious Dr. 
Sam. Harris in his Cbservations, (p. 54, 55,) which greatly i- 
lustrates the spirit of this passage, and shows how justly that 
author adds, that it is remarkably in the grand manner of 
Demosthenes. ‘ This,’’ says Archbishop Newcome, “ is the 
punctuation of Augustin, quoted by Lardner, Cred. part IL. vol. 
x. 288; and of Locke.” It is adopted by Newcome, by Gries- 
bach, and many others. “ Who shall be the prosecutor of those 
whom God hath chosen?’ Locke. 


Ver. 32. 
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in the case, Impute this omission as a crime, and 
cast them out of his covenant? What! God, the 
immutable Being ! who first chose them for his peo- 
ple, and who now declares them to be justified in 
his sight by faith only, without the works of the 
law! What can be more absurd than such a sup- 
position ? And who shall dare to accuse, if God 
justifies and acquits ? 

Who is he that condemneth? ws it Christ? he 
who died? Yea rather, who hath even been raised 
again? who is even at the right hand of God'? 
who ws even interposing ® for us ? 

Who will presume to exclude those from the 
community of the people of God, whom God him- 
self has chosen and justified? All judgement is 
committed to the Son. Will Christ condemn 


1 Right hand of God.) ‘The place of dignity and authority. 
To suppose that a local situation is alluded to, which, however, 
it is too probable that many do contemplate, is gross anthropo- 
morphitism. ‘ Rex regum, dominus dominantium. Id enim per 
devieram Dei significatur.” Grotius; who refers to his note 
upon Matt. xx.21. 

* Interposing.| “* maketh intercession.” Public Version. 
“ intercedeth.’ Newcome; who observes, that “ the word 
may be understood of intercessory prayer.” ‘* He manageth 
our concerns for us.” Wakefield. “‘ Evruysyavw, proprie, adco, 
convenio aliquem quacunque de causa, Act. xxvil. 24. (2) pre- 
cibus aliquem adeo, ev7. uTeo Thv05, Sensu forensi, causam alicu- 
gus agere et commendare ; simpliciter, intercedere pro aliquo, pro 
commodo alicujus facere aliquid, adjucare, opem ferre. Rom. 
vill. 27, 3-45 Heb. vii. 25.” Schleusner. 

The word intercede is applied to Christ only twice in the New 
Testament: and it is so obvious that it properly signifies nothing 
more than to act for the advantage of another, that it 1s sur- 
prising to think how a doctrine so mysterious and unscriptural 
as the popular doctrine of Christ’s intercession, could be erect- 
ed upon so slender a foundation, 
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whom God accepts? What! Christ! he who died Ch. vir. 


to reconcile sinners to God! yea, who was raised 
again to establish their justification, and to prove 
the validity of the new covenant? Yea, who as- 
cended to heaven, and is now invested with autho- 
rity over the church, and who is ever watchful over 
its interests, appointing and directing its ministers, 
and qualifying them for their work by the gifts of 
the holy spirit ?. And if Christ, the appointed judge, 
does not pass sentence upon those who are chosen 
and accepted through faith alone, shall any presume 
to wrest his authority out of his hand, and to con- 
demn those whom God has chosen, and whom 
Christ acknowledges ? for whom he died and rose 
again ? and whom he has taken under his immed1- 
ate care ? 

Being placed at the right hand of God is a phrase 
expressive of dignity and authority, and the word 
translated zntercede, which is applied to our Lord 
in this passage, and in the epistle to the Hebrews 
(ch. vil. 25), expresses not merely praying for an- 
other, but any kind of interposition on his account. 
The apostle here seems to refer to that sensible au- 
thority which Christ exercised over the church in 
the apostolic age, and particularly to the commu- 
nication of the holy spirit. These personal inter- 
positions and communications of the spirit were 
withdrawn when the apostles closed their commis- 
sion. But it by no means follows that our Lord is 
not personally present at all times with his church, 
superintending and managing its concerns, though 


Ver, 34. 
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in an invisible and imperceptible manner, so as not 
to authorize personal addresses to him. And in this 
sense it may truly besaid, that he ever lives tointercede 
for us; to interpose in the concerns of the church, 
and to promote its prosperity and success. 


[3.] Asnothing canalienate God from his chosen 
people, so the apostle expresses his confidence, that 
no difficulties, no persecutions, either present or to 
come, shall alienate their affections from God, and 
Christ, and the gospel, ver. 35—39. 

Iho shall scparate us from the love of Christ ? 

After all this rich display of divine mercy in 
choosing us, in saving us, in justifying us freely 
against every accuser, in placing us under the care 
and enrolling us in the community of Christ, our 
great leader and kind intercessor, who, or what, is 
there that can tempt us to apostatize from his ser- 
vice, and to forfeit our allegiance ? 

Shall éredelation, or unprisonment }, or perseci- 
fion®, or hunger, or nakedness, or peri, or sword ? 
(cls it ts written, Lor thy sake we are killed alt 
the day longs: we are accounted as shecp for the 
slaughter*.) Nay, mn all these things we are more 
than conquerors, through him who loved us. 


'Imprisonment.] ceveyweia, Comp. 2 Cor. xn. 10. See 
Wakefield. 

* Persecution.) Cayuss “© wrongful usage.” Wakefield. 

3 All the day long.| “* tAyy ray yuscay. Mortis periculo expo- 
sitisumus quotidic.’ Losenmuller. We are daily exposed to 
the danger of death. 

4 Destined for the slaughter.) See Doddridge. 
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As disciples of Christ, we are hable to troubles ch. vit. 


of every kind, we are exposed to imprisonment, to 
barbarous usage, to be deprived of food and cloth- 
ing, to a variety of dangers, and to the sword of the 
executioner ; so that tle words of the Psalmist con- 
cerning his countrymen, Ps. xliv. 2%, describing the 
cruelty of their enemies in their captivity, are lite- 
rally applicable to the state of believers in Christ, 
that they are every moment exposed to a violent 
death like innocent and unresisting sheep who are 
reserved for the knife. But shall these dangers, 
shall these sufferings, shall death itself, whatever 
forin of horror it may wear, tempt us to desert our 
Christian profession, and to forsake our beloved 
master? (God forbid. Nay, so far are we from 
being intimidated by these terrors which set them- 
selves in array against us, we even bid them a proud 
defiance; we trample them under our feet, we tri- 
umph over them all, in the name of our great Mas- 
ter, who loved us and who gave himself for us, 
who hath set us a glorious example of suffering 
virtue, and has infused into us those principles and 
that spirit which enable us to make light of every 
danger and of every suffering in his sacred cause. 
For Iam persuaded, that neither death nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers°, nor 





5 Nor angels, &c.] ete ayyera, x. 7.4. Locke and many 
other commentators understand the latter words, principalities 
and powers, of the civil magistrate ; but they seem puzzled how 
to interpret the word angels, which, however, they generally ex- 
plain, of evil angels.—‘‘ Nor the temptations of the most power- 
ful evilangels, if we were actually exposed to them.’’ Newcome. 


Vor) , 
VOL. I. Oo Perhaps 


Wer 37. 
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things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature’, shall be able 
fo separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

I am justified in using this triumphant language, 
because I feel a firm and a joyful confidence, that 
there is nothing formidable in death, and nothing 
alluring in life; that there is nothing which the ec- 
clesiastical or the civil power can say or do, to in- 
timidate or to persuade; that there is nothing which 
we are now suffering or can hereafter suffer; that 
there is no extreme of any kind, whether of prospe- 
rity or adversity; in short, that there is no imagin- 
able consideration which now can, or ever will be 
able to influence us to abandon our Christian pro- 
fession, or to forego those exalted privileges, those 
precious promises, and those glorious hopes, of 
which we are now in possession, through the infinite 
mercy of God revealed by our blessed Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ, whose disciples it is our glory 
to profess ourselves, and whose authority we never 
wil renounce. 


Perhaps the apostle means nothing more than the civil and ec- 
clesiastical powers. ‘The same expression seems to be applied, 
1 Pet. m. 22, to denote the Jewish hierarchy. In a similar 
sense similar expressions appear to be used by the apostle, 
Eph. 1. 20, 21, vi. 12; see Locke’s Notes, Col. 1. 15. In the 
Apocalypse, the angels of the seven churehes are commonly 
understood to be the ministers of the churches ; and in the first 
chapter of the Jupistle to the Hebrews, angels probably sigiwy 
former prophets and messengers of God. See Wakefield and the 
Improved Version in loc. 

" Creature.] © xvizig, any other matter.” Newcome.—* Nee 
res ulla alia.’ Grotius. 
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In this eloquent paragraph it is obvious to re- 
mark, how plainly the apostle warns the Christian 
converts of the dangers and sufferings to which they 
exposed themselves by the profession of the Chris- 
tian faith. It was no trifling concern for a person 
to avow himself a disciple of Jesus of Nazareth. 
He must be prepared to make great sacrifices, to 
endure great hardships, and to expose even life it- 
self to the utmost hazard: and yet converts in- 
creased every day. How convincing must have been 
that evidence which could overpower the most inve- 
terate prejudices, and induce men to embrace the 
Christian doctrinein circumstances sounfavourable! 

We may further remark, that those greatly mis- 
take the sense of the apostle who deduce from his 
words what is commonly called the doctrine of per- 
severance; by which they mean, that if a person 
has once been sincerely virtuous, he will never fi- 
nally apostatize and perish. This is a very dan- 
gerous tenet, contrary both to daily sad experience 
and to the plainest declarations of scripture. The 
apostle does indeed express his joyful confidence, 
that he and his fellow-christians at Rome should 
never be either seduced or terrified into apostasy 
from Christ. But this is a very different case from 
the doctrine I am now stating, which probably ne- 
ver entered into the apostle’s mind. 


I shall close this portion of the epistle with the 
judicious and forcible remarks of Dr. Taylor: 
The conclusion of this chapter,” says he, ‘ is 
9 
ON 
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Ch.VHE. the most elegant and sublime piece of writing I 

Ver: remember ever to have read. It is founded on the 
grand and solid principles of the gospel. It breathes 
the true spirit of Christian magnanimity ; raises 
our minds far above all things created, and shows 
ina bright and heavenly view the greatness of soul, 
and the strong consolation which the gospel in- 
spires. God grant it may stand clear before our 
understandings, and be transcribed into all our 
hearts! They who despise the gospel, despise all 
that 1s great and glorious and happy.” 





PART THE FOURTH. 


THE APOSTLE TREATS OF THE PRESENT REJECTION 
OF THE JEWS; OF THE INVITATION AND ADMIS- 
SION OF THE GENTILES INTO THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 3 AND OF THE ULTIMATE RESTORATION 
OF GOD’S ANCIENT PEOPLE. Ch. 1xX—nx1. 


SECTION I. 

Chix. The apostle announces and vindicates the present 
rejection of the Jews, and the ineitation and ad- 
mossion of belicving Gentiles to the character and 
privilescs of the people of God, Ch. ix. x. 

I. 
The apostle, with great delicacy and great reluc- 
tance, but with great seriousness and solemuity, 
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announces the present rejection of his countrymen Ch. IN. 


from their state of covenant with God, ch. ix. 
I—5. 

L declare the truth i Christ}: I do not speak 
falsely, my conscience bearing testimony with me 
that it is 2 the hely spirit}. 

As the apostie of the Gentiles, I now announce 
a melancholy truth, which I have in charge from 
Christ: I solemnly assure yeu it is no forgery of 
mine; my conscience bears its testimony, that the 
awful purpose has been revealed to me by the holy 
spirit. 

That I have great grief and incessant pain in 
my heart, (for I myself once gloried in beng an 
chen from Christ?,) on account of my brethren, 
my hkinsmen according to the flesh. 


1 « In Christ,’ “ in the holy spirit :’] i. e. by authority from 
Christ—revealed by the spirit. ‘‘ as a disciple of Christ—as 
one enlightened by the holy spirit.” Newcome. 

® For I myself, &c.] ‘ for I also was once an alien from 
Christ.’ Wakefield ; to whom we are indebted for the elucida- 
tion of this difficult passage, which most, if not all the critics 
who preceded him seem to have totally misunderstood. He 
illustrates the phrase by the Evyoucs sivas of Homer, “ | pro- 
fess myself to be :” and justly adds, “ this solution makes the 
passage rational and plain.” 

‘Os vuv moAAoy GDI 0S Evk Siparw sUyETas EIval. 
Intap. A. v.91. 73. 

Achilles here contemptuously represents Agamemnon as 
boasting of his superiority to the other chiefs: so the apostle 
not only was an alien from Christ, but he gloried in his enmity 
to him, and in being a savage persecutor cf his disciples. It 1s 
this circumstance that he now reflects upon with deep regret ; 
and laments that so many of his beloved countrymen are actu- 
ated by the same spirit. Archbishop Newcome renders the clause, 
‘ T could wish that I myself were accursed by Christ.” Dodd- 


Ver, 


re 
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Iam indeed unwilling to name it; for my heart 
is filled with anguish at the recollection which con- 
tinually haunts me, which indeed is never absent 
from my thoughts: namely, that the great mass 
of my countrymen, my brethren of the Jewish na- 
tion, are now, what I once madly boasted myself to 
be, aliens from Christ and his doctrine, haters of 
his name; and thus excluded from all the benefits 
of the new covenant. Such is indeed their misera- 
ble state. 

The delicacy of the apostle’s address upon this 
occasion is very striking. Ile begins with the so- 
lemn annunciation of a message from God. And 
what does he announce ? Apparently nothing more 
than this: That he having once been an enemy to 
the gospel and excluded from its benefits, 1s now 
full of trouble and anguish on account of his coun- 
trymen; and there he stops, leaving it to the reader 
to judge what was the cause of the distress which 
he then felt, and which it was too painful for him to 
name explicitly. 

The apostle calls the Jews his kinsmen ‘ accord- 





ridge, after Waterland, renders it, ‘ after the example of 
Christ,” 2 Tim.i. 3: both very far from the simplicity and per- 
tinence of Wakefield, whose interpretation appears to be con- 
firmed by a similar phraseology, Gal. iv. 12, which in the com- 
mon version stands ‘be as Lam, for I anas ye are; which 
hardly makes sense. ‘ Diveode ws eyw, ori xayw ws vmels:”” 
“ Beas I now am, for I once was as you now are ;” thatis, alien- 
ated from Christ and his doctrine, and attached to the rites and 
ceremonics of the law. IT have Jong seen my error, and felt the 
benefit of the change: may you see yours, and act and profit 
as I have done, 
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ing to the flesh;” by which every reader understands, Ch. Ix. 


his natural relations: nor does any one imagine that 
he has any secret reference to supernatural kindred. 
Let this be remembered, when the same language 
is applied to Christ. 

The apostle now proceeds to enumerate the pri- 
vileges of God’s ancient people, the original pos- 
session of which greatly aggravates the disgrace and 
misery of their present rejection. 

Who are Israchtes!. \Vho have the honour of 
being descended from him who was chosen before 
he was born, to be the heir of the promise ; and to 
whom a name was given as a pledge of the divine 
favour. 

Whose is the adoption. \Who are called sons of 
Good ; being as it were new born, by their deliver- 
ance from the servitude of Egypt, and their inhe- 
ritance of the land of Canaan, which God had pro- 
mised to their forefathers. Hos. xi. 1. 

And the glory. Who were honoured with a vi- 
sible symbol of the divine presence; first, in the 
pillar of cloud and fire which directed their march 


' Who are Israelites.} “ who are the descendants of Israel, 
the adopted sons of God, Exod. iv. 22, 23; among whom God 
displayed the glorious symbol of his presence ; with whom he 
entered into covenant by Abraham and Moses, see Eph. ii. 12; 
to whom he gave the law of the two tables, and afterward the ce- 
remonial ordinances ; to whom illustrious promises were made 
by their forefathers and by the prophets ; whose ancestors were 
the patriarchs : and of whom, as to his human lineage, Christ 
descended, who is over all, Eph. i. 22, 23; Phil. ii.9 ; Matt. 
xxvii. 18. God, Matt.i.23; Heb.i.8; John i.1. blessed for 
ever, Rev. v. 12, 13.’ Newcome. 
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through the wilderness; and afterwards in the She- 
chinah or cloud of glory, which rested upon the 
mercy seat. 

And the covenants. To whom belonged the two 
tablets of stone on whieh the ten commandments 
were engraven by the finger of God himself, which 
were the terms of the covenant which God conde- 
seended to establish between himself and the Jewish 
people: and to which, if they had faithfully adhered, 
they would never have been rejected. 

And the giving out of the law: in a solemn and 
public manner, from Mount Sinai. 

And the religious service. A ritual of worship 
instituted by God himself; and adopted, first in 
the tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple. 

And the promises. The promise of the posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan and of being supported 
there; also, of triumphing over all their enemies, 
as long as they continued faithful to the covenant : 
and finally, the promise of the Messiah, in whom 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed, and 
under whose reign righteousness and peace should 
be established, universally, and for ever. 

Whose ave the fathers. \Who have the honour 
of being descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob: a family who were selected by the wisdom of 
God from the rest of the world, and to whose pos- 
terity the covenant was limited. 

Of whom is Christ according to the flesh. Who 
may boast of Christ himself as their countryman 
and kinsman; descended from the same distin- 
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guished ancestors, and subject to the same laws, to Ch. IX. 


ae same dispensation of rites and ceremonies. It 
may here be important to remark, that the phrase 
‘“* according to the fiesh,” as applied to Christ, no 
more Aadicates a superior extraction, different from 
that of the flesh, than it does when applied (ver. 3) 
to the apostle Paul. Itis a mere Jewish idiom, ex- 
pressing natural consanguinity. 


Whose is the Ged over all), blessed for ever- 


' Whose is the God, &c.] wy 6 for 6 wy. This most probably 
is the true reading, agreeably to the judicious conjecture of 
Slichtingius, W hitby, ‘and Taylor, though it is not authorized 
by any manuscript, version, or “ecclesiastical authority : but the 
connexion seems to require it. It is next to impossible that the 
apostle, when enumerating the distinguishing privileges of his 
countrymen, should omit the greatest privilege of all ; namely, 
that God was in a peculiar sense their God, the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Sac ob. This he has before mentioned, as the 
boast of the Jews, ch. 11.17; and as the chief glory of believ- 
ers in Christ, who succeed to the privileges of Gcd’s ancient 
people, Rom. v. 11; and he could not avoid repeating it here. 
And the verbal misplacing of 6 wy for wy 6 is so very inconsider- 

able, that it might easily escape the pen of some early trans- 
criber : perhaps of the apostle’s own amanuensis Ba similar 
construction, suggested by a learned friend, occurs in Calli- 
machus : 
cud 2FeAso TrOALEY dU 
Auras, wy uma MEILD YEWUO5GS, wy 19046 HIV LYS, 
‘Qy ecerns, wy TavTa. 
‘Luv. eig ATA, 73. 

If the common reading should be preferred, the proper trans- 
lation would be that of “Erasmus, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Lindsey, and many others, viz. ho is over all, God be blessed 


for evermore ; or, God who is over all be blessed for evermore.— 


Mi. Lindsey says, (Sequel, p. 204,) that this clause “ was read 
SO as not to ¢ appear to belong to Christ, at least for the first 
three centuries. Origen calls ‘it rashness to suppose that Christ 


is God over all.’ See also Clarke on the Trin. No. 539, and 
Taylor tm loc. 
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more. clnen. And to crown the catalogue of Jew- 
ish privileges, they have a right to boast in that 
God who is the Lord of universal nature, the ruler 
of all the nations of the earth, unchangeably glo- 
rious and happy, as in a peculiar sense their Father 
and their God: who owned the descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as his first-born among 
the families of the earth, and who provided for them 
a distinguished inheritance among the nations. 

Thus the apostle expresses his extreme regret 
that a nation, to which he was so closely allied, 
which was naturally so dear to him, and which had 
been so pre-eminently distinguished by its sacred 
privileges from all other nations, should now be 
rejected because of its unbelicf. 


II. 

The apostle states and replies to certain objec- 
tions which are opposed to the doctrine which he 
here announces concerning the rejection of God's 
ancient people, ver. 6—24. 


Obj. |. This dispensation is no violation 
of the divine promise, ver. 6—13. 
Not that by any means the word of God has 
ailed. 
It may perhaps be objected, that God cannot cast 
the Jewish nation out of his covenant; for this would 
direct breach of his promise, whichis impossible. 


{1.] The apostle replics to this by stating, that 
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the promise was originally limited to a select num- Ch. Ue 


ber, and was not applicable to all who might claim 
the benefit of it, whether they complied with the 
conditions or not. 

For all the posterity of Israel are not the true 
Israel}. 

It is perfectly analogous to the manifestations of 
the divine mercy in the Old Testament, that when 
a promise is made in general terms, it is to be un- 
derstood with reasonable limitations. Upon this 
principle the promises made indefinitely to the de- 
scendants of Jacob, are to be understood as limited 
to those only who, meeting the conditions of the 
covenant, were thereby proved to be Israelites in 
purview of the promise; which many of Jacob’s 
natural descendants are not. 


[2.] The apostle further illustrates the limita- 
tion of the divine promise by the entail of it upon 
the descendants of Abraham by Sarah, to the exclu- 
sion of all the rest, ver. /—9. 

Nor, because they are the posterity of Abraham, 
are they allhis children; but, the posterity of Isaac 





’ For all the posterity, &c.] Dr. Taylor, with Mr. Locke, in- 
terprets this passage, q. d. ‘‘ the whole body of natural- born 
Jews are not the whole of the Israel of God ;” implying that 
the Gentiles also were included in the promise made to Abra- 
ham. But I cannot think that the apostle’s words will bear the 
sense put upon them by these able expositors. The common 
interpretation appears to me unquestionably the true one: 
q. d. the promise is not so universal as to extend to all natural- 
born Israelites, without exception. 


Ver. 


mai 
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only shall be called thine’. Thats, the natural 
descendanis are not the children of God?; but the 
children of the pronase only are accounted the true 
Offspring. 

Abraham had children by Hagar and Keturah as 
well as by Sarah, and he was anxious for their wel- 
fare; but he could not prevail to have their names 
enrolled in the covenant. ‘he answer of God to 
the patriarch’s importunity was a peremptory de- 
claration, that the promise should be limited to the 
posterity of Isaac, Gen. xvil. 20, 21. This shows, 
that though the promise was made indefinitely to 
Abraham’s descendants, it was m fact limited to the 
line of Isaac. And the promise to Jacob and his 
descendants must be understood with similar limi- 
tations. 

For this is the word of promise, At this very time 
fLwill come, and Sarah shall have a son. 

I have heard thee, saith the oracle, Gen. xvi. 20, 
for Ishmael, and I will make him a great nation; 
but my covenant will I establish with isaac, whom 
Sarah shall bear unto thee at this set time in the 
next year. 


[3.] The apostle further illustrates the conduct 
of Divine Providence, in limiting the application of 
an indefinite promise, by the case of Jacob and 


1 The posterity, &e.] Gr. © through Isaac thine offspring 
shall be called.’ Neweome. 

2 The natural descendants, &c.) Gr. “ they that are the chil- 
dren of the flesh.’ Newcome, 
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Esau: the preference of Jacob being declared be- Ch. tx, 


fore the twins were born, ver. 1O—13. 


ind not only this, but Mebecca also having Ver. 10. 


conceived by one person, namely, our father Isaac, 
exhibits a similar example 3. 

Isaac is not the only instance of a special limi- 
tation to an indefinite promise; for though the 
covenant was established with Isaac and his descen- 
dants, it did not extend to both his children, but 
was limited to one only, who was chosen by the free 
mercy of God. And Rebecca, who had conceived 
twins by Isaac, was favoured with a memorable ora- 
cle which establishes this important fact. 

for before the birth, when the children had 
done neither good nor evil, that the purpose of God 
according to election meght stand, not according 
to works, but to the will of ham who tnviteth, it was 
said unto her, that the elder shall serve the younger: 
as it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau 
have I hated. 

When Rebecca, in her state of pregnancy, being 
alarmed with respect to the event, expressed her 


° Exhibits a similar example.] The sense is defective, and re- 
quires to be filled up. Archbishop Newcome supplies it in this 
manner: ‘*‘ but Rebecca also had the word of promise,’ &c. 
The former scems more intelligible, it being the design of the 
apostle to show that an indefinite promise is not to be under- 
stood in an absolute sense. The promise was made to the pos- 
terity of Abraham, but it was limited to his posterity by Isaac ; 
and here again the promise is made to the children of Isaac, 
but it is limited to the descendants of Jacob. So the promise is 


made to the children of Israel, but it is limitcd to those who 
are the true Israel. 
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feelings and her fears in the presence of God, the 
oracle vouchsafed a gracious answer, Gen. xxv. 22, 
2%. It was announced to her that she was about 
to be the mother of two children, each of whom 
would be the founder of a great nation ; but that 
the younger would be the most powerful, and that 
he would in fact be the inheritor of the promise, 
and that the descendants of the elder brother should 
be in subjection to those of the younger. Now 
observe, this arrangement was made before they 
were born, and before it was possible that either of 
them should be capable either of right or wrong, 
and consequently the designation of the younger 
was pot the reward of merit, nor the rejection of 
the elder the consequence of demerit ; but all de- 
pended upon the sovereign will of God, who, for 
wise but unknown reasons, invited the one and re- 
jected the other. And in this sense we are to un- 
derstand the declaration of God by the prophet 
Malachi (ch. i. 2.), ‘ Jacob have I loved, and Esau 
have [ hated.” Net that God is capable of loving 
or hating any of his rational offspring without rea- 
son; but g.d. Without any regard to their cha- 
racter and merit I have, for reasons not divulged 
to mankind, appointed the posterity of Jacob to 
the possession of privileges which are not granted 
to the descendants of Hsau!. 











1 Upon this passage it is obvious to remark, that the werds 
lore end hatred do not in this connexion express affections of 
the mind, (for what indeed can be more absurd than to auttri- 
bute human passions toa Being of unchangeable benevolence :) 
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Obj. 2. The present rejection of the 
Jewish nation is not an act of injustice, upon 








but simply the purpose of the divine Being to place one of the 
persons alluded to in favourable and the other in unfavourable 
circumstances ; to select one as the heir of the promises in pre- 
ference io the other, and that antecedently to any personal me- 
rit or demerit on their part : and it is also evident that the pos- 
terity, and not the persons of the individuals named, were the 
objects of the prophecy, and that the distinction between them 
relates, not to their condition as individuals, but to their na- 
tional privileges. 

Hence we may take occasion to observe, that the scriptures 
ought to be read with due consideration and reflection ; that 
much of its language is to be understood in a qualified sense ; 
and particularly that where human passions, such as love, ha- 
tred, indignation, and the like, are ascribed to God, these ex- 
pressions are never to be understood literally, but that they 
refer solely to dispensations of natural good or evil, with which 
individuals may be respectively visited, but which all flow equally 
from infinite benevolence under the direction of infinite wis- 
dom. 

Also, though the reason of the appointment of some to ad- 
vantages and privileges which are denied to others may often 
not be discoverable by human sagacity, we are not for that rea- 
son to suppose that the great common Parent of mankind acts 
arbitrarily and from caprice ; for infinite wisdom always governs 
its choice by the best motives, though they may be imnercepti- 
dle or incomprehensible by the human intellect. It ts also cb- 
vious, though it is not the immediate subject of the apostle’s 
discourse, that the same principles must and do appiy to indt- 
viduals as to communities. The Maker of all things appoints 
to every human being the circumstances of his birth, his telenis, 
his constitution, his connexion, his education, his early impres- 
sions, his moral principles, the result of which is his moral and 
social habits, his character, his success in life, and his ultimate 
condition and state. God is the cause of all causes, all things 
come to pass according to his purpose, and, whatever inequal:- 
ties may appear in his conduct to individuals, no one shal! ever 
have reason eventually to complain of injustice; and ia the 
grand result, all his creatures shall have reason to be thankful 
for their existence, and he will shine forth as the kind inpar- 
tial parent, benefactor, and friend of all his reasonable ana in- 
telligent offspring. 
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the principles of the Jewish scriptures, ver. 14— 
18. 

The apostle first states the objection, ver. 14. 

What shall we say then? is not God unjust ? 
Lar from tt. 

‘We allow that an indefinite promise 1s not al- 
ways to be taken in its most extensive sense; but 
is it not injustice in God from a number of equally 
unoffending individuals to select some for evil, and 
others for good ? to appoint our ancestors to parti- 
cipate in his covenant, and so to order our circum- 
stances that we should be rejected?’ The apostle 
meets this supposed objection with a direct nega- 
tive, and proceeds to suggest those considerations 
which he regarded as a satisfactory reply, and which 
to the Jews must necessarily have appeared con- 
clusive, because they consist of cases in point taken 
from their own scriptures: g. d. God has actually 
pursued the conduct to which you object, and has 
claimed a right to act in this sovereign and arbi- 
trary manner with his creatures, and therefore you 
cannot dispute it. 


[1.] God, in his reply to Moses, expressly chal- 
lenges the right to dispose of his favours as he 
pleases, ver. lo; 16, 

For he saith to Moses, L will show mercy on 
whom LT please to show mercy, and Lwutl have coim- 
passion upon whom L please to have compassion. 

When that highly favoured servant of God was 
desirous to see the divine glorv, probably alluding 


\ 
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to some glorious vision which he supposed to be 
contained within the pillar of cloud from which the 
oracle was delivered with an audible voice, the Di- 
vive Being, in his reply, Exod. xxxiii. 19, conde- 
scendingly intimates that his essence was invisible, 
nd that nothing of his nature could be understood 

by man but his benevolence. I will cause all my 
goodness, says he, to pass before thee; and even 
this attribute he exercises in a way beyond the com- 
prehension of man, and which must often appear 
arbitrary and capricious. I will be gracious to 
whom I will be gracicus, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy. And from hence the 
apostle argues, that if he chose to reject the pre- 
sent Jews, though he had chosen their ancestors, 
he was only exercising a prerogative which he claim- 
ed as his right. | 

So then, itis not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God who showeth mercy. 

Upon this principle, Jacob and his posterity were 
selected to inherit the promise, very much against 
the inclination of Isaac and the exertions of Esau. 
Bsau was the elder son and the father’s favourite, 
who designed the blessing for him, and sent him 
out to prepare the venison, that he might eat and 
pronounce the blessing: in the mean time Jacob 
came in, and surreptitiously obtained it; so that 
Isaac’s purpose and Esau’s dutiful labours were de- 
feated by the fraudulent act of Jacob, and the bless- 
ing was entailed upon him ; not indeed as the re- 
ward of a lying fraud upon his aged father, whieh 
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deserved severe reprehension, but because God, for 
wise and good reasons, had determined before he 
was born that the promise should, independently 
upon Jacob’s character, be entailed upon his fami- 
ly; and he has aright freely to withdraw, what he 
thus freely, and independently of ail antecedent me- 
rit, gave. See Gen. xxvil., to which the apostle 
alludes. 


God has exercised the same sovereign right 
in the case of Pharaoh, ver. 17, 18. 

Moreover', the scripture saith to Pharaoh, ior 
this very purpose have Lraised thee up®, that I 
may show forth my power in thee, and that my 
name may be celebrated through all the earth. 


' Moreover.| yap. This particle is here used as introducing 
a collateral argument, not as alleging a reason for an antece- 
dent assertion. 

2 Have I rvised thee up.) “ 1 have restored thee to health 
and preserved thee alive,’ &¢. Taylor; who with Whitby, 
Ainsworth, and others, translates Exod. ix. 15, “For now | 
stretched out my hand and I had smitten thee and thy people 
with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut cif from the earth, but 
in very deed, &c.’ Dr. Whitby adds, “ hence we learn how 
alien from the truth and from the import of the words is that 
exposition which saith, For this cause have | created thee, or 
raised thee to be the king of Egypt.’ But if it was consis- 
tent with the Divine character to restore Pharaoh to health and 
to preserve his life, in order to place lim in a situation in 
which his obdurate uilt would magnify the Divine power and 
justice in delivermg the Israclites vand in the punishment af 
Pharaoh and the ie gyptians, it would have been equally con- 
sistent with the justice and benevolence of God, as no doubt in 
fact it was, to give him hfe at first, and to place him in eireum- 
stances tin which this was the foreseen and intended result. The 
difficulty, whatever it be, is not to be got rid of merely by 
removing it a little further off. 
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The case of Pharaoh is another example of a 
public person who, by the sovereign pleasure of 
God for reasons not communicated to man, was 
placed in circumstances of great moral disadvan- 
tage. For of him it is recorded, Ixod. ix. 15, 16, 
that Moses declared to him, in the name and by 
the authority of God, that he had restored him from 
the plague with which he had been smitten, and 
had raised him up from the bed of sickness, for the 
express purpose of exhibiting him to the world as 
an awful monument of divine power and justice ; 
to show to what degree of depravity the repetition 
of crime might debase the mind; and likewise to 
warn presumptuous sinners, that guilt, however 
hardened by practice or protected by power, was 
never beyond the arm of divine justice, which at 
the appointed tine would never fail to seize its vic- 
tim, and to visit the obuurate offender with punish- 
ment proportioned to bis crimes. 

So then with whom he pleases he deals merci- 
fully, and whom he pleases he treats harshly 8. 


coe ee ee ee ee ee 


> He treats harshly.) 1 have adopted the interpretation of 


Rosenmuller: “ Ergo pro suo arbitrio hune benigne, lum, ini- 
nus benigne, vel duriter tractat.’ This sense best keeps up the 
opposition in the two clauses of the sentence, and seems best 
to support the apostle’s conclusion. Most interpreters, how- 
ever, adopt the common translation, “ whom he will he hard- 
eneth,” referring to Exod. x. 27., xi. 10, and other texts, in 
which God is said to harden Pharaoh's heart. And the latter 
interpretation seems to lay a better foundation for the follow- 
ing objection, Why doth he yet find fault? This passage has 
given rise to the inextricable controversy among theologians, 
whether, and in what sense, God is the awéhor of moral evil. In 
no sense, however, can it be admitted that God is the approrer 
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Thus it appears that the sovereign ruler of the 
world not only claims a right to place his creatures 
in circumstances more or less advantageous, as he 
pleases, but that he has actually exercised this nght 
in various instances, which these who profess to,re- 
ceive the Mosaic writings as of divine authority can 
neither deny nor impeach. And if he bad a nght 
to select Isaac and reject Ishmael, to choose Jacob 
and abandon Esau, to save the Hebrew nation by 
Moses, and to punish and destroy Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians, who shall deny that in these times he 
has an equal right to admit into his covenant the 
believing Gentiles, and to reject the unbelieving 
Jews ? 


Obj. 3. The apostle, upon general prin- 
ciples, vindicates the character of God as a righteous 
Pp § 
governor in the rejection of the Jews, ver. 19—24. 
Lhou wilt then say to me, Why doth he yet find 
Sault? for wha hath resisted his will) ? 


of evil; though it cannot be denied, except by those who deny 
the forcknow ledge of God, that he often places his creatures 
In those circumstances, the certain and foreseen result of which 
will be the Peo of a great mass of guilt and misery. 
‘bEhy doth he yet find - hale % &e.) If the common imter- 
pretation of ver. 18 be adopted, “ whom he will he harden- 
eth,” the objec tion, “Why doth he vet find fault? 1s very na- 
frail and can never be satisfactorily answered by those who 
maintain the doctrine of absolute and arbitrary decrees. Nor 
is the answer of the apostle, as commonly understood, much to 
the purpose; for, instead of vindicating the justice of God, it 
only appeals to his power, and silences the objection by urging, 
that it is useless for a creature to complain. 
But if the apostle’s assertion is that God, at his good plea- 
sure, places some of his creatures in circumstances of mora 
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Possibly some Jewish reader, not lnmediately Ch. IN. 


discerning the scope of the argument, may be ready 
to say, W rell, and what is all this to us, and how are 
we to blame? did any one ever object to the right 
which God exercised of selecting the Hebrew na- 
tion as his peculiar people, and of rejecting Esaa 
and punishing Pharaoh ? 

The apostle silences the objector by reminding 
him, that the same principles which apply to the 
conduct of Divine Providence towards the heathen 
nations, are equally applicable to the case of the 
Jews. 


[1.] He reminds the objector, that the sovereign 








and political advantage, and others in circumstances of corres- 
ponding disadvantage ; and if he illustrates this conclusion to 
the satisfaction of the Jew by the examples of Ishmael and Isaac, 
of Esau and Jacob, the objection then stands thus: Be it so: 
Isaac and Jacov, and their posterity, are selected and preferred ; 
Ishmael, Esau, and Pharaoh, are rejected and cast away ; all 
has taken place according to the divine decree. Nobody re- 
sists, nobody complains ; why then is God dissatisfied ? why 
does he will to introduce a change, to choose the Gentile, to 
reject the Jew ? 

To this question the apostie’s answer is full in point, and 
completely satis‘actory. He first shows, ver. 20, 21, that God 
has the same right to dispose of one class or nation that he has 
of another, and that none of his creatures have a right to com- 
plain of their situation because of the inferiority of their advan- 
tages. And secondly, he argues, ver.22—24, that no one could 
charge God with injustice if he deprived a nation of privileges 
which they had long neglected and abused, and imparted them 
to the Gentiles, who were prepared to receive and to improve 
them well. 

Thus the apostle’s reasoning is perfectly conclusive ; and this 
circumstance is highly favourable to the Peale ition which 
Rosenmuller gives of the 18th verse, which is different from 
shat of all other expositors which 1 have sven, 


Ver. 


iy; 
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Lord and proprietor of all has an undoubted right 
to place his creatures in whatever circumstances he 
pleases, ver. 20, 21. 

Nay but, Oman, who art thou that disputest 
with God? shall the work say to the workman, 
Ihehy hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, out of the same mass to form 
one vessel for an honourable and another for a dis- 
honourable use ? 

q.d. You are very well content with the rejec- 
tion of Esau and the destruction of Pharaoh and 
his host; but you do not like that the Jews, in si- 
milar circumstances, should be treated in a similar 
manner. But why not? What claim has a Jew 
upon his Maker above a heathen, to entitle him to 
a preference? Shall a vessel say to its former, 
Why was not J cast in a better mould, or made ap- 
plicable to a inore useful or ornamental purpose ? 
May a potter from the same mass of clay form ves- 
sels for verv different purposes, each useful in its 
place ; and shall we deny to God the same sovereign 
authority over all his works ; the right to place some 
of his creatures in circumstances of great natural 
and moral advantage, and others of corresponding 
disadvantage ; and again, if he pleases, to reverse 
their condition, to depress those who were upper- 
most, and to raise those who were depressed ? and 
shall any in these circumstances presume to charge 
their Maker with injustice ? 


[2.] To bring the inatter home, the apostle chal- 
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lenges the objector to say why the Jew, who has 
abused his privileges, should not be cast off, and 
the Gentile, who is willing to accept of mercy, 
should not be received, ver. 223—24, 

What ¢f God bore with much long-suffering the 
vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction, resolving to 
manifest his wrath and to make known his power } ? 

Suppose a nation highly distinguished by its pri- 
vileges: suppose this nation to have abused its pri- 
vileges, to have rebelled against its God, to have 
disobeyed his authority, and to have persecuted his 
prophets and messengers; suppose that God in his 
mercy bore long with these provocations, and used 
various means to reclaima disobedient people, which 
notwithstanding all the means of recovery hardened 
itself still more in wickedness, rendering themselves 
the worthy objects of divine indignation and be- 
coming ripe for destruction ; and supposing that 
after all this forbearanee God should at last resolve 
to manifest his displeasure, to reject them from his 
favour, and to make an awful display of bis power 
and justice in the ruin and condemnation of a guilty 
nation, who shail in this case presume to arraign the 
wisdom and equity of the divine government, and 
to charge God with injustice ? 

And resolving likewise to make known the riches 
of his glory towards the vessels of mercy which he 
has before prepared for glory, even towards us 


' The apostle’s extreme reluctance to express in plain terms 
the rejection of the Jews, renders his language obscure, though 
his meaning is sufficiently evident. 
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Ch. IX. whom he has invited, not only from among the 
Vert Jews, but from among the Gentiles also. 

And suppose further, that God being resolved 
to exhibit examples of mercy as well as of justice, 
and particularly to manifest the glorious riches of 
his gospel to those whom he has selected as vessels 
of mercy, and who, having been placed in situations 
in which they were taught the necessity and import- 
ance of heavenly aid, were prepared for accepting 
the offers of the gospel; and suppose that agreeably 
to this benevolent purpose, he by his appointed mes- 
senger invited all persons of all nations to accept 
these inestimable blessings, and that he receives into 
covenant all who believe in the mission of Jesus 
Christ, whether Jews or Gentiles, and rejects all 
who decline to accept the gracious proposals of the 
gospel; who will presumne to arraign the wisdem 
and equity of the divine government in such a case 
as this, or to say that God is either unwise or un- 
just 2 


IL. 


The rejection of the Jewish nation in general, 
the adinission of the Gentiles to a state of privi- 
lege, and the reasons of this dispensation, are di- 
stinctly marked by the prophets Hosea and Isaiah, 
eh. ix. 25—35. 


}. The fact 1s stated by the prophet Ho- 
Sea, VCTs coy 20. 


C1 


20 fs he also sachin Llosca, Lwill call those who 
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were not my people, my people; and her who was 
not beloved, beloved. 

In Hos. it. 23, itis written, ‘ I will sow her unto 
mein the land; and I will have mercy upon her 
that had not obtained mercy; and I will say ¢o 
them which were not my people, ‘hou art my peo- 
ple; and they shall say, Thou art my God.” It is 
plain from these words, that a people who had been 
rejected by God were to be admitted into his cove- 
nant; and this is applicable to the Gentile world, 
as wellas to the Jews when restored after a state 
of rejection. 

ind it shall come to pass in the place where it 
was sad to them, Ye are not my people, there shall 
they be called sons of the living God. 

Again, it is written Hosea i. 10, after God had 
threatened to reject the Israelites, «* Yet the num- 
ber of the enildren of Israel shall be as the sand of 
the sea, which cannot be measured nor numbered ; 
and it shail come to pass, ¢a¢ in the place where it 
was said unto them, Ye are not my people, there 
it shall be said unto them, Ye are the sons of the 
hving God!.” In both these passages it is evident 








* It is so plain from the context of the passages cited from 
Hosea, that the prediction refers to the restoration of the reject- 
ed Israelites, that I can by no means accede to the interpreta- 
tion of Dr. Taylor, that the object of the prophecy is the substi- 
tution of the Gentiles in the place of the rejected Jews. Arch- 
bishop Newcome explains the prophecy of the restoration from 
the Babylonian captivity ; but Lincline to the opinion of those 
expositors who interpret the glowing language of the prophet as 
applicable to an event net yet accomplished. Sec Newcomce’s 
Translation of Hosea. 
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Chix. from the context, that the prophet foretells the re- 

Ver. 20. toration and prosperity of Israel after a previous 
rejection, amounting almost to extermination ; and 
in this view they might be properly cited by the 
apostle, in his delicate and covert manner, as in- 
cluding a previous rejection, which was the unpala- 
table doctrine he had immediately in view, under 
the pleasing anticipation of an ultimate glorious re- 
storation. 

Nevertheless, as the apostle introduces the suc- 
ceeding quotations from Isaiah, as particularly ap- 
plicable to the Jews, he plainly intimates that those 
from Hosea are applicable to the state of the Gen- 
tiles; and if so, he quotes them in the manner in 
which the scriptures appear to have been usually 
cited by the Jews of that age by way of accommo- 
dation, not as expressing the original meaning of 
the prophet, but as language which was applicable 
to the doctrine which he meant to express. How 
far the apostle might himself be disposed to lean 
upon arguments of this nature, it may be difficult 
to ascertain, nor is it of much consequence ; It Is 
sufficient that his doctrine is true, though his rea- 
soning may not always be conclusive. 


2. The rejection of the Jews is an event 

explicitly foretold by the prophet Isarah, ver. 2/— 
29. 

7. But [sarah cricth out concerning Israel, Though 

the number of the sons af Isract be as the sand of 

28. the sea, the remnant only shalt be saved. For he 
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will accomplish’ and speedily finish his righteous Ch. 1X. 


account; surely the Lordwill make a short reckon- 
eno upon the land. 

This quotation is made from Isa, x. 22, 23, and 
the apostle quotes literally from the LAX., or Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, which does not 
exactly agree with the Hebrew. The prophecy was 
written soon after the captivity of Israel by the As- 
syrians, and Judah is threatened with a similar 
doom; it is foretold that the invasion should be 
speedy and exterminating, so that a small remnant 
only should escape and be restored. ‘This pro- 
vhecy the apostle cites as descriptive of the present 
state of the Jews, who, like their apostate ancestors, 
were now, with the exception of a small remnant, 
rejected from the covenant of God. 


And as Lsaiah had foretold, Unless the Lord of 


Llosts had left us a seed, we should have become as 
Sodom, and been made lke unto Gemorrha. 

This passage is taken from Isaiah i. 9, in which 
the prophet describes some desolating judgements 
which threatened to lay waste the whole Jewish na- 
tion, had not God mercifully reserved a small rem- 


' He will accomplish, &c.] “ Aoyov, x. 7. A. perficiet enim et 
subito absolvet rem pro veracitate sud.’ Rosenmuller. “ cuvre- 
Agiv Aoyov, rem perficere. curTeuvely, breviter absolvere: de cau- 
sis forensibus que celeriter absolvuntur.’ Idem. “ ort Avyoy, 
x.7. A. rem sic decretam exsequetur Dominus in terrd. ort redun- 
dat, vel vertendum, utique, profecto.” Idem. 

The Alexandrine manuscript leaves out the words ev dsxaso- 
cuvn—avvtetTeyuevoy, Which makes the sense clearer, and the 


passage is so quoted by Eusebius. See Griesbach, and Dod- 
sononclsae Nelo. 


Ver. 28, 
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nant, which, like a seed remaining in the earth, 
night again sprout up a vigorous and flourishing 
plant: in this language the apostle describes the 
present forlorn state of the Jewish nation, as re- 
jected, but not utterly hopeless. 


3. The cause of this dispensation is ex- 
plained, ver. 30—35. 
In the first place the fact itself is distinctly stated, 
ver. 30, 41. 
What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, 
who did not pursuc justification, have obtained jus- 
tification, that justification, however, which rs by 


faith; but that fsract, who pursucd a law uf jus- 


fification, hath not attained the law), 

What now is the true state of the case? In 
plain words, the Gentiles, who had no expectation, 
and no desire of being admitted into covenant with 
God, have had the offer made to them, and many of 
them have accepted it, and have been freely adinit- 
ted into the conununity of God's chosen people, by 
their profession of faith in Christ as the Messiah. 
Whereas the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, God's own ancient people, who highly valued 
this privilege and were desirous above all things to 
retain it, and who adopted what they thought the 
right means for this parpose, have lost their object, 
having failed in the means which they employed, 

The law) The received text adds “ of justification 3" but 


the word ¢iuaimrurys Is omitted in the Alexandrine, Clermont, 
and other valuable copies, 
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and being defective in their obedience to the written Ch. IX. 


law. 

The apostle next shows what the mistake was in- 
to which the Hebrew nation had fallen, the conse- 
quences of which had been so very fatal, ver. 32, 33. 

Wherefore ? Because they pursued it not by 
faith, but as if it were to be attained by the works 
of the daw. 

It may naturally be asked, How could it happen 
that Israel, so proud of her privileges, so intent 
upon justification, so unwearied in the employment 
of what were believed to be the necessary means, 
should after all be defeated and disappointed in her 
main object 2? The answer is obvious: Israel could 
not bear to submit to the new condition; they 
would not hear of faith in a crucified Messiah as 
the means of acceptance with God, but sought after 
justification in the old way by obedience to a law, 
the precepts of which they had repeatedly broke, 
and under the condemning sentence of which they 
lay without the hope of relief, 

hor they stonbled against that stumbling stone, 
as ies written, Behold I lay in Sion a stumbling 
stone, and a rock lo strike against; and no one 
who relieth upon ut shall be ashamed 2. 








* No one—shall be ashamed.) The apostle quotes from. me- 
mory and from the LAX. translation ; and to answer his pur- 
pose he cites from two prophecies, Isaiah xxviii. 16, viii. 14, 
blending them together so as to express his own meaning in 
scripture language, probably by way of accommodation only, 
and because the unpleasing truth would be less offensive when 
expressed in the words of scripture. ‘The apostle seldom men- 
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To receive as a prophet of God a man who had 
been born at Nazareth, rejected by the chief priests 
and pharisees, condemned as a blasphemer, and cru- 
cified as a malefactor, and to acknowledge and sub- 
mit to hin as the promised Messiah, was a difficulty 
which these unhappy Israelites could not surmount ; 
and their sad case may be described in words taken 
from the prophet Isaiah, ch. xxvii. 16: ‘ ‘Phus 
saith the Lord, Behold [lay in Sion for a foundation 
a stone,” which though it is there justly described 
with respect to some, as ‘ a tried stone, a precious 
corner stone, and a sure foundation,” will be what 
the same prophet represents, ch. vin. 14, ‘a stone 
of stumbling anda rock of offence to both the houses 
of Israel.” And in truth upon this stone they have 
now fallen from that high eminence which they once 
held, and are so broken as scarcely to retain the re- 
mains of life. Yet still, it is added by the prophet, 
whosoever believeth in him who is the antitype of 
this figurative representation, whosoever builds upon 
this great and precious foundation, shall never be 
put to shame: for it is a foundation that will never 
fail; and though at present it is rejected by the 
house of Jacob, there is reason to hope that this 
blindness to truth and to their best interest will not 
always last. 


IV. 
The apostle laments that his countrymen have 
tions the rejection of his countrymen without suggesting a hint 


that this rejection would be neither total nor final; and this was 
probably his reason for inserting the concluding clause. 
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grievously mistaken the proper means of justifica- 
tion and acceptance with God, which he particu- 
larly describes, and shows from the Jewish scriptures, 
that it is offered to all who believe, without distine- 
tion of Jew or Gentile, ch. x. 1—13. 


I. The apostle, while he bears the most hearty 
good will to his countrymen, is yet constrained to 
declare, that notwithstanding their earnest desire to 
abide in covenant with God, they had totally mis- 
taken the means, by misunderstanding the design 
of the law, chap. x. 1—4. 

Brethren, the affectionate desire’ of my heart, 
and my supplication to God for them®?, is for their 
salvation 3, 

I assure you, my beloved associates in the faith 
of Christ, that whatever the treatment may have 
been which I have received from my countrymen, I 
harbour no resentment against them, but love them 
sincerely; and that my earnest affectionate wish and 
prayer for them all is, that they may escape irom the 
condemnation ot the law by embracing the doetrine 
of Christ. 

for L bear them testunony that they have zeal 
Jor God4: but not according to knowledge. 

' Affectionate desire.) Eudoxia. ‘ In the accomplishment of 
which I should find the greatest complacency.” Deddridge. 

* For them.] ‘This is the reading of the Alexandrine, Cler- 
mont, and other copies, and is adopted by Griesbach. ‘The re- 
ceived text reads, ‘ for Israel.” 

> Salvation.] “ that they may be saved.” Newcome: who 
explains, “ that they may enter into the covenant of salvation 


here, and into the glories of heaven hereafter.” 
* Zeal for God.) Gr, “ zeal ef God.” This is the well known 
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If they lose their high state of privilege, it is not 
because they are indifferent about it; for I bear them 
testimony that they are solicitous above all things to 
maintain their near relation to God as his peculiar 
people: but they are grievously mistaken in the 
means which are necessary for this purpose. 

For beng ignorant of God’s method of justif- 
cation, and secking to establish their awn', they 
have not submitted to the justification of God. 

Not being aware that the method of justification 
by the law is now superseded, and being unacquaint- 
ed with the new method which God hath lately in- 
stituted, of justification by faith; they have sought 
to secure the divine favour by an unreasonable at- 
tachment to ceremonial institutions, and have neg- 
lected to inquire into, or have refused submission to, 
that which is appointed by God. 

For Christ is the end of the law fer justification 
fo every believer. 

The design of the Mosaic institute 1s to lead toa 
more generous and enlarged dispensation. Its fis 
sures and its prophecies are fulfilled in Christ ; 
whose mission from God, as the saviour of the world, 
is now proposed as the object of that faith which is 
the ground of justification. 


ee CO 


form of the Hebrew superlative, and may signify nothing more 
than extraordinary zeal. Yet still the object of their zeal was, 
to remain in their station as the peculiar people of God: both 
these objects were probably in the apostle’s contemplation. 

' Their own.) This is the reading of the Alexandrine and Cler- 
mont copies, and of the Vulgate Version, The received text 
adds, dimatsoryzy, Justification, 
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2. The apostle distinctly explains the different re- 
quisitions of the gospel and the law, ver. 5—10. 

First, he states the requisition of the law; name- 
ly, unfailing obedience, ver. 0. 

Four Moses describeth the justification of the law, 
That the man who performeth them shall live by 
them. 

This is an exact quotation from Lev. xviii. 5. 
The Mosaic law, by which the Jews sought justifi- 
cation, cries, ‘ Keep the commandments and live.” 
This condition the apostle has before shown to have 
been violated by the Jews; and consequently that 
justification is not to be obtained by rigorous un- 
relenting law. 

The apostle next describes the language of the 
new dispensation ; which requires faith in the divine 
mission and resurrection of Christ, as the reason- 
able and practicable mode of admission to the pri- 
vileges of the new covenant, ver. 6—10. 

But the justification by faith speaketh thus: 
Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into hea- 
ven ? that rs, to conduct Christ down. 

To descend from heaven, was a familiar phrase 
among the Jews, to express the divine authority of 
a doctrine or a prophet. So our Lord saith, Matt. 
xxl. 20, “ The baptism of John, whence was it ? 
from heaven or of men?” And the meaning of 
the apostle is this: The language of the new dis- 
pensation is, Entertain no doubt concerning the 
divine mission of Christ: do not say, Who shall 
go to heaven to fetch him down from thence ? as 

MOL. Ts a 


Ver. 5. 


“I 
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if he had not yet been manifested to the world. For 
Christ has already appeared on earth as a messen- 
ger from God, and has fully established his claim 
to a divine mission. 

Or who shall descend into the abyss? that is, 
to bring Christ up again from the dead}. 

Nor may you entertain any doubt of the resur- 
rection of Christ. You must not ask, ** Who will 
descend into the region of death, to bring up Christ 
from the grave?” a3 if you doubted whether he 
were already risen. No one who doubts concerning 
the mission and resurrection of Jesus Christ can 
with any propriety be admitted into the community 
of which Christ is the head, or to participate in its 
blessings and privileges. 

But what sath at ? 

Having seen what the new dispensation forbids, 
let us now consider what it requires: and to thus 
the answer is very easy. 

—The doctrine is near thee, in thy mouth and 
in thy heart? ; that rs, the doctrine of faith which 
we preach, 

You need not go far to seek an answer. All of 
you who have been converted to the faith of Christ, 
have been taught it already ; you have all learned 





? That is, to bring Christ, &ce.] “ For that is the same thing 
as to set aside the resurrection of Christ from the dead.’ 
Wakefield. 

* The doctrine is near, &c.) These words, and those in the 
sixth verse, are a quotation from Deut. xxx. 11, 13; but it 1S 
plainly by way of accommodation, the apostle not meaning to 
build any argument upon it. 
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to receive it as a truth of the highest importance : 
it is, in fact, that doctrine concerning faith in 
Christ, upon which we, who are authorized to 
preach the gospel, continually insist, as the princi- 
ple which lies at the foundation of our hope. 

That if thou confess with thy mouth that Jesus 
is Lord, and believe in thy heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 

If you make a public profession that you ac- 
knowledge Jesus of Nazareth as your master, and 
that you bow to him as a teacher sent from God ; 
and if you seriously and sincerely believe that he 
was raised to life aiter his crucifixion, by the power 
of God; you thus become a member of the com- 
munity of believers, and are entitled to the privi- 
leges of the people of God: you are rescued from 
the yoke of the law, and from the bondage of ido- 
latry and superstition, and are introduced into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 

And it is reasonable that such privileges should 
be entailed upon a sincere belief, and a public pro- 
fession. 

for, with the heart man believes to justification ; 
and with the mouth profession is made to salva- 
£102. 

If faith is sincere, it is known and accepted by 
God; and if this faith is publicly professed, the 
believer is publicly received into the Christian com- 
munity; and is rescued from the dominion of igno- 
rance and darkness, idolatry and vice. 

In this passage the apostle states, in the clearest 
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language, the fundamental article of the Christian 
faith ; all that is necessary to entitle a man to be 
admitted into the community of believers, and to 
be acknowledged as a Christian brother. “If thou 
confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, or Mas- 
ter, and believe in thy heart that God raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” How widely 
different is this truly apostolic symbol, not only 
from the long catalogue of mysterious and self- 
contradictory articles, whieh are the boast, and 
the disgrace, of many churches calling themselves 
Christian, but also from that shorter and simpler 
confession of faith erroneously called the Apostles’ 
Creed, into which various articles are introduced to 
which the apostles were strangers! Nor can we 
ever hope to see pure Ohristanie firmly established, 
till these human formularies are laid aside; and 
professing Christians become willing to return to 
the primitive simplicity of the gospel doctrine, and 
to own as brethren all who believe in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus and who acknowledge him as their 
Master. 
Be it further remembered, that the pudle pro- 


fession of truth is represented by the apostle as es- 


sential to an interest in the blessings of the new co- 
venant. What men believe in their heart, it is re- 
quired that they shall profess with their lips, and 
not shrink from any disgrace or persecution which 
may be the result of a fearless profession. If any 
are now ashamed of Christ and his words, the time 
is coming when he also will be ashamed of them. 
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3. The apostle appeals to the scripture, to con- 
firm his doctrine, ver. 11—13. 

Moreover the scripture saith, [Whosoever believ- 
cth on him shall not be put to shame. 

I have already shown (ch. ix. 33), that the pro- 
phet Isaiah, ch. xxvii. 16, proclaims security to 
those who believe, and who build upon the true 
foundation. And it is observable that he by no 
means limits the promise to the Hebrew nation: 
his expressions are general and indefinite, and in- 
clude all believers of all ages and countries. 

lor there is no distinction of Jew and Greek ; 
Jor the same Lord) over allis bountiful to all who 
call themselves by his name: for whoscever taketh 
upon himself the name of the Lord shall be saved?. 





ae 


1 The same Lord, &c.] ‘ all have the same Lord, abun- 
dantly kind (wAevwyr) to all that call themselves by his name.” 
Wakefield. 

* IVhosoever taketh upon himself the name of the Lord.) E- 
xarecyras, SO Wakefield. In the public version, “ whosoever 
calleth upon,” &c. The word will bear either sense. “<I can- 
not but think that ‘ all who call upon him,’ ver. 12, signifies all 
who are open and professed Christians.”’ Locke; who, in justi- 
fication of his interpretation, observes, ‘ that it will be an ill 
rule for interpreting St. Paul to tie up his use of any text he 
brings out of the Old Testament to that which is taken to be 
the meaning of it there.” Dr. Taylor, who does not quite ap- 
prove of Mr. Locke’s remark, vindicates the apostle’s method 
of quoting scripture, by observing, ‘ that he did not always 
quote in the same manner, or, for the same purpose.”’ He adds, 
1. Sometimes his intention goes no further than using the same 
strong expressions as being equally applicable to the point in 
hand, Rom. x.6,7, 8, 18.—2. Sometimes the design is only to 
show that cases are parallel, or that what happened in his time 
corresponded to that which happened in former days, Rom. ii. 
2 Vil OU ING 72 OO 9 Ml Oat oe cO, Os xy, Ol aes 
3, Sometimes the quotation is intended only to explain a doc- 


13. 
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You observe that the prophet makes no national 
distinctions. Nor is it reasonable that such di- 
stinctions should exist any longer; for God is equally 
related to all his creatures, the kind impartial pa- 
rent and benefactor of all: and therefore all men 
of all nations who sincerely serve him, and who 
profess their regard to him in the way that he has 
appeinted, shall be accepted by him. And to this 
doctrine the prophet Joel bears his testimony, as 
well as Isaiah. for he expressly declares, that in 
the times to which he alludes, all that worship God, 
and profess themselves his servants, shall be aceept- 
ed by hin and rescued from guilt and misery, Joel 
eo. 

V. 

The apostle vindicates the mission of the preach- 
ers of the gospel; though it was forescen, that the 
ofier of its blessings would be accepted by the 
Gentiles and rejected by the Jews, ch. x. 14 ta 
the end. 


1. None could ever become professors of the 
doctrine of Christ, if missionaries were not autho- 
rized to teach it, ver. 14, Jo. 


tii peony on. 1 Av. G8, 82 ein 20, 8k 1s xv. 
ot. Sometimes to prove a doctrinal point, Rom. i. 4, 1O— 
ei toy ele lA Aso, Od oe ye es al 
ali, 19, 20, xd 9, xiv. TL.—o, Sometimes to prove thal some- 
thing was predicted or properly foretold in the prophetic writ- 
Nas ORG. IN cos Use Ne Oh PO See ky 
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Flow then can they take his name}, on whom 
they have not believed ? 

How can any call themselves after the name of 
Christ, and thus become entitled to the blessings 
of the gospel, if they do not believe in his divine 
mission ? 

And how can they beleve on him of whom they 
have not heard ? 

How is it possible that men should believe Jesus 
to be a prophet of God, if they never even heard 
his name ? 

And how can they hear without a preacher ? 

If no one will undertake to teach, how could any 
one ever learn ? 

And how can there be preachers, untess they be 
sent ? 

To preach the gospel to good purpose requires 
peculiar qualifications. It is not every one who 
presumptuousiy intrudes into the office of a teacher 
that is duly qualified for it. A man, to preach ef- 
fectually, must receive a commission from God, 
and be suitably endowed with those gifts and powers 
which are necessary to excite the attention of un- 
believers, whether Jews or heathen, and to fix con- 
viction on the heart. 

The apostle is here speaking of the first teachers 














' How can they take his name, &c.] “ How can they call 
themselves the disciples of a master, and take his name as the 
followers of his doctrine, whom they never regarded ?”” Wake- 
field. Gr. “ How shall they,” &c. These are instances in 
which the future indicative has a modal sense, after the He- 
brew idiom, 
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of the gospel; who could have little hope of success 
unless they were properly appointed and instructed 
by the apostles and evangelists, and invested with 
those spiritual gifts and powers which in the apo- 
stolic age were necessary to rouse the attention and 
to subdue the heart. And to such persons in a 
peculiar and appropriate sense may be applied the 
words of the prophet Isaiah. 

As it is written, How beautiful are the feet of 
those who publish good tidings of peace, who pub- 
lsh good tidings of good things ! 

These words are borrowed from Isaiah, li. 7, 
und in their primary sense they express the joyful 
acelainations of the watchmen of Jerusalem, when 
they first discover upon the mountain tops the he- 
ralds who are sent to announce the approach of Je- 
hovah at the head of his chosen people; whom he 
hath redeemed from the Babylonian yoke, and is 
conducting through the wilderness to their own 
country: and well does it deseribe the joy of those 
who justly appreciate the joyful tidings of deliver- 
ance from the yoke of the law, and the bondage 
of heathenism, which were announced by the first 
authorized publishers of the gospel of Christ. | 

The apostle now draws his conclusion, ver. 17. 

So then, this faith cometh by hearing, and this 
hearing by the word of God’. 





' So then.| aga ev: the form in which the apostle introduces 
his grand conclusion. ‘This transposition of the 16th and 17th 
verses, as suggested by L'linfant, isso necessary to clearing up 
the apostle’s reasoning, that the propriety of tt can scarcely be 
doubted, though it is unsupported by authorities. 
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Thus it appears, that all who believe in Christ, 
believe in consequence of suitable instruction ; but 
this instruction can only be communicated by those 
who derive their authority from God, and are duly 
qualified by him for the successful discharge of 
their office. 


2. The apostle argues, that the want of success 
is no objection against the divine commission of 
the first preachers of the gospel, ver. 16, 18. 

An objector may perhaps urge the fact, 

But all have not obeyed the gospel; and he may 
hence conclude, that God did not authorize the 
preachers of it: for, if he had, no doubt they would 
have been successful. 

This, however, the apostle remarks, is by no means 
a certain conclusion : 

For Isaiah saith, Lord, who? hath believed our 
report ? 

And this language he uses, Isa. liii. 1, when 
speaking under the character of the Messiah. But 
if the Messiah himself complains of his want of 
success, it can be no objection against his messen- 
cers, that their disappointment is similar to that of 
their master. 

This is one instance among many, of the apos- 
tle’s sudden change of persons without particular 


* Lord, who, &c.] Isa. lili. 1. The word Lord being found 
here and in John xii. 38, and also in all the copies of the LAX. 
has probably by some inadvertence been lost from the Hebrew 
text. See Dodson’s Isa. in loc. 
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notice. An objection is started and the answer 
given, while the current of the discourse remains 
unbroken by any formal change in the construc- 
tion. 

It may also be observed, that the apostle is very 
happy 1n his quotation from Isaiah; for the words 
being the complaint of the Messiah himself, the re- 
ply at once stops the mouth of the objector. 

The apostle proceeds : 

But I say, Have they not heard? Yea, verily: 
their voice went forth to all the carth, and their 
words to the extremities of the world, 

Can it be denied, that the preachers of the go- 
spel have performed their duty ? Have not the glad 
tidings been circulated far and wide, both among 
Jews and Gentiles ? Undoubtedly they have; and 
that to such an extent, that it may be said, in the 
language of the Psalmist, Psalm xix. 4, “ that the 
light of the gospel, like that of the natural sun, 
has diffused itself over every part of the habitable 
world.” 

Let it be remembered, that this language was 
used by the apostle within less than thirty years 
after cur Lord’s resurrection ; for the epistle to the 
Romans was written about a.p. 58. And this 
carly and rapid diffusion of the gospel can in no 
way be satisfactorily accounted for, but by the 
eifts and powers with which the first teachers were 
endowed. The hand of the Lord was with them, 
and therefore multitudes believed, and turned to 
the Lord. 
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3. Though the Jews have not received the go- 
spel, this is an event which, how little soever to be 
expected, and how deeply scever to be regretted, is 
no more than what the prophets themselves have 
foretold, ver. 19—21. 

But I say, Hath not Israel known) ? 

It cannot be denied that the gospel has been suf- 
ficiently published to the Jewish people; but have 
they acknowledged its authority? Is it possible, 
when messengers were sent, with manifest creden- 
tials of a divine commission, to proclaim the tid- 
ings and to offer the blessings of the gospel, that 
ae the Gentiles listened and obeyed, the Jews 
should have been so ignorant and so besotted as to 
turn a deaf ear to the message from heaven, and 
to reject the grace of the gospel ? Can human folly 
and depravity be equal to so absurd and perilous a 
determination? Alas! it is but too true. Yet 
their rejection of the message from heaven is no 


SS SE es, 


1 Hath not Israel known?) ‘* known this.” Newcome. Mr. 
Locke says, ‘ In this and the next verses St. Paul seems to sup- 
pose a reasoning to this purpose: viz. That they did not deserve 
to be rejected, because they did not know that the Gentiles were 
to be admitted.” And most of the commentators interpret the 
text upon this principle, I think erroneously: for the apostle 
having stated the unsuecessfulness of the ministry as an argu- 
ment in the mouth of an objector against the authority of the 
gospel missionaries, continues his reply to this objection to the 
end of the chapter, He divides the objection into two parts : 
ver. 18, Have they not heard? Answer, They have ; as it was 
foretold that they should. Ver. 19. Have they acknowledged 
and received the gospel ? Answer, No; as it was foretold that 
the Gentiles would embrace the oilers of the gospel, but that, 
the Jews would reject them. That the word yivwoxw sometimes 
hears the sense of exvyivwoxw, is well known. Sce Schleusuer. 
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objection to its truth and authenticity, but the 
contrary ; for this conduct, strange as it is, both of 
Jews and Gentiles, was actually and in the clearest 
language foretold by the Jewish prophets: 

First, Moses saith', Twill move you to jealousy 
by those who are not a people: L will provoke you 
to anger by a nation void of understanding. 

Be, xxxll. 21, God denounces his enger against 
apostate Israel ; and as they, his chosen neonle had 
excited his jealousy and provoked his indignation by 
introducing idols as rivals of his authority, and co- 
partners in his worship; so will he provoke them to 
jealousy by selecting as his people those who are 
not now his people, that is, the believing Gentiles ; 
and will excite their indignation by the favours 
which he will bestow on a people enlightened by 
his word, but who are now treated as ignorant and 
brutish by the Jews, who value themselves on their 
superior light, while they reject the wisdom which 
is from above. 

But Tsaiah? very boldly saith, [was found by 
them who sought me not: Lwas made mani est to 
those who inquired not after me. FF hereas con- 


ge 


' Moses saith, &e.] “The design of Moses,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“was to describe the low state to which the Jews would be re- 
duced in consequence of their disobedience, so as to be appressed 
and insulted by the meanest nations ; but the apostle applies all 
this to the provocations the Jews w anil receive from the preach- 
ing of the gospel to the Gentiles, whom they held in the great- 
est contempt.” Dre Raion, ee ever, contends, that the text 
us it stands in Deuteronomy, is full ts the apostle’s purpose. 

2 But Isaiah, &e.] “In the passage here alluded to it is pro- 
bable the prophet only meant the Israclites, whom he was de- 
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cerning Israel he saith, I have stretched forth my 
hands all the day long toward a disobedient and a 
gainsaying people. 

And to conclude: nothing can be more plain 
and decisive than the language of Isaiah concern- 
ing both the Jews and Gentiles, Isaiah Ixv. 1, 2. 
When God is represented as being found and made 
manifest to those who were careless and indifferent 
to this great discovery, the Gentiles only can be in- 
tended; because, at no time could it be said that 
the Israelites were indifferent to the high privilege 
of being the children of God. And it is no less 
obvious, that the Jewish nation falls under the se- 
cond description, of refusing the invitations of 
mercy, and rejecting the offers of the gospel: not 
because they were indifferent to the object, but be- 
cause they would not believe the testimony which 
was given to the divine legation of Jesus and his 
apostles. 

From all these considerations, therefore, the con- 
clusion however lamentable is undeniably true, that 
as the case now stands, the unbelieving Jews, who 
at present constitute the main body of that unhappy 
nation, are rejected from their former state of cove- 
nant with God, and are deprived of the honours 
and privileges which appertain to a covenant state ; 


scribing as having apostatized to idolatry.” Dr. Priestley — 
Bishop Lowth, however, Mr. Dodson, and most other com- 
mentators, understand the prophet’s language in its primary 


sense, as describing the cal! of the Gentiles and the rejection of 
the Jews. 


Ch. X. 


Ver. 2). 
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while the believing Gentiles, having listened to the 
invitations and complied with the terms of the go- 
spel, are admitted into the family of God, and are 
allowed to participate in those privileges, which 
were formerly limited to the posterity of Jacob. 


SiC PLON IL 


The apostle proceeds to show, that this rejection of 
the Jewish nation ws neither total nor final; and 
that while it lasts, tv answers very unportant 
purposes under the divine administration, which 
they ultimate restoration, here eapressly fore- 
told, also will, Ch.xi. throughout. 


iE 

This rejection of the Jewish nation, even at pre- 
sent, is not total, eh. xi. 1—10. 

Do f say then, that God has rejected his peo- 
ple? kar froin tt. 

I have but too undeniably proved, that the great 
mass of the Jewish nation are at this time rejected 
by God, on account of their unbelief: they have re- 
fused the offers of the gospel; they are no longer a 
peculiar people. But do I mean to be understood 
in so rigorous asense, asif God had excluded every 
individual of his ancient people from the hope of 
mercy, and from participating in his favour? Very 
far from it: all are not unbelievers, and therefore 
all are not under the sentence of condemnation. 
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1. The apostle himself was a happy exception Ch. Ni. 


from. the general doom. 


For I an myself an Israelite of the race of 


Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin. 

If the rejection were so universal as the question 
supposes, I must myself be lost; for no persen has 
better pretensions than I have, to a descent from 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. But instead of being 
rejected from the covenant, I am not only admitted 
as a believer, but have been honoured with the 
apostolic character and mission. 


2. There is still a remnant of faithful worshipers, 
as in the time of general apostasy in the days of 
Elijah, ver. 2—6. 

God hath not rejected his people whom he fore- 
fnew. 

God foresaw that though the Jews as a nation 
would reject the gospel, and would therefore be re- 
jected by him, a certain portion of individuals would 
nevertheless manifest a different spirit, and would 
become believers in Christ. And these, so far from 
rejecting, he would receive into favour, and admit 
to all the privileges of the new covenant. 

Do ye not know what the scripture saith in the 
history of Lijah? how he complained to God 
against Israel’? ** Lord, they have slain thy pro- 








' How he complained, &c.] See Taylor and Macknight. The 
received text adds the word saying, which is wanting in the best 
copies. “ how he addresseth God.’ Abp. Newcome. ‘“ Sicut 
evrvyyavey uveo Tivos est negotium alicujus commendare, ita ey- 


Ver. I. 


to 
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phets and have digged down thine altars ; and I 
am left atone, and they seek my life.” 

Do not you recollect, at the time of the general 
apostasy cf Israel in the days of Elijah, when Je- 
zebel, the idolatrous wife of Ahab, had put to death 
all the prophets of the true God whom she could 
find, and had given orders for the execution of Eli- 
jah himself; how that prophet, having escaped into 
the wilderness, and being questioned by the oracle 
why he had abandoned his post, is reported, 1 Kings 
xix. 14, to have replied in the language of complaint 
against his countrymen, that they had so univer- 
sally apostatized to idolatry, that having pulled 
down the altars of the true God and massacred his 
prophets, he was now the only true worshiper of 
God that was left in the country; and that it was 
in vain for him to return, and to reclaim them to 
their duty, for he knew that orders had been is- 
sued to put him to death ? 

But what sath the divine oracte to him? “I have 
reserved to myself seven thousand men, who have 
not bended the knee to Baal.” 

The prophet was greatly mistaken in his caleu- 
lations; for the number of true worshipers, of those 
who secretly adhered to the God of Israel, and who 
resolutely abstained from every idolatrous act, was 
far beyond what he had calculated. He thought 
himself quite alone: but the oracle, having ordered 





’ 


Tuyvave nara Tiss est aliquem accusare.’ Rosenmuller.— 
“ how he appeareth before God with respect to Israel.’ Wake- 


field. 
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him to consecrate certain persons as instruments in 
the hands of providence for the extermination of 
idolatry, adds, ver. 18, ‘This will not be the exter- 
mination of all the inhabitants of Israel. Solitary 
as you may suspect yourself to be, you have many 
associates: and when all the idolaters are slain, I 
have still reserved seven thousand in Israel, all the 
knees which have not bowed to Baal, and every 
mouth which hath not kissed him.” 

And so also in the present time there is a rem- 
nant according to the election of favour. 

Thus, to all appearance, in the present age, the 
Jews are nearly as unanimous in their rejection of 
Christ as their ancestors were in the worship of 
Baal. A superficial observer would conclude, that 
almost to a man they resisted the truth, and were 
persecutors of all who professed it. But this judge- 
ment would be erroneous: there are still a few, a 
select number, a small remnant, who believe in 
Jesus ; and who, in opposition to the great mass of 
their countrymen, joyfully accept the proffered mercy, 
and through the free and abundant favour of God 
are admitted into the community of true believers. 

But if it be of favour, it is no more of works ; 
otherwise favour would cease to be favour). ; 

Observe, I say, that they are chosen through fa- 
vour, by the free unmerited goodness of God: after 





''The received text adds, “ but if by works, then it is no 
more through favour, otherwise work is no more work :’’ but 
these words are wanting in the Alexandrine, Ephrem, and other 
manuscripts and versions, and are omitted by Griesbach. 
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having forfeited all claim to continuance in their for" 
mer state of privilege, they are now admitted into 
the new and better covenant, by faith, and not by 
legal observances ; for if they could make good their 
claim by works of law, they would obtain that as a 
right which they now receive as a free gift, to Jews 
as well as to Gentiles. 

This observation the apostle crowds in, to recall 
to the attention and impress upon the minds of his 
readers a due sense of that important doctrine which 
he had established at large at the commencement of 
the epistle, that the dispensation of the gospel is the 
free unmerited gift of God. 

It cannot be amiss to remark here, that the faith- 
ful servants of God have no reason to be discouraged 
in eviltimes. Jn seasons of general apostasy there 
have always been, as in the times of the prophet, a 
chosen few who have been the depositaries of truth 
and virtue; and who, however unknown or unno- 
ticed by the world, are all under the eye and protec- 
tion of an omniscient and a faithful God, who will 
at the proper season appear to plead his own cause, 
and to reward those who preserve their allegiance in 
times of prevailing declension. 


3. The chosen number having been thus admit- 
ted to the privileges of the gospel, the residue, that 
is, the great mass of the Jewish nation, are excluded, 
aerceably to the declarations of their own scriptures. 
ver. /—10. 

How is it then? what Isracl sccks, that he hath 
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not attained; but the elect! have attained it, and Ch. Xt. 


the rest are blinded. 

What now is the real state of the case? It is 
plainly this: that high state of privilege, and pecu- 
liar relation to God, which the Israelites always af- 
fected, and to which they continually aspired, they 
have failed in securing; not indeed altogether and 
universally, for a select number, a small proportion 
who have submitted to the terms of the gospel, have 
obtained it ; and with less external pomp, and less of 
ceremonial detail, they are as rich in privilege as the 
Jewish nation ever was in its highestprosperity. But 
the bulk of the nation, labouring under a judicial 
blindness and hardness of heart, have not known the 
day of their visitation, and have rejected the offers 
of peace. 

As it 1s written (Isaiah xxix. 10, Deut. xxix. 4), 
“ God hath given to them a spirit of slumber, eyes 
that they should not see, and ears that they should 
not hear unto this day.” 

Such is the amazing stupefaction which has seized 
the Jewish nation at cae time, and such their gross 
inattention to the extraordinary scenes which have 
passed before them, and so obstinately have they re- 
sisted even the evidence of their senses, and rejected 
the repeated offers of mercy, that the emphatical 
language of Isaiah and of Moses is not too strong 
to express the folly of their conduct. 


And David saith (Ps. 1xix.22, 23), “ Let their 


' The clect.} In the original, “ the election.” 
) 


Ver. 7. 
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table become a snare, and a net, and a trap, and a 
recompense unto them', Let their eyes be dark- 
ned that they may not see, and keep their back con- 
tinually bent down. 

As the just retribution of this wilful blindness, the 
imprecation of David upon his malicious enemies 
may be regarded as prophetic of the present state 
of my unhappy countrymen. Let that which should 
promote their comfort betray them into misery ; let 
them never discern their true interest, and never rise 
from their depressed and iniserable condition. 


It. 


The rejection of the Jewish nation is not final, 
but in the mean time it 1s productive of great bene- 
fit to the Gentiles; and their ultimate restoration 
will produce still greater advantages: so that the 
chosen Gentile has no right to insult the rejected 
Jew. Ch. xi. 11 to the end. 


1, The fall of Israel is not final; but, being the 
means of exalting the Gentiles, will, by exciting 
emulation, operate to their own recovery, ver. II. 

LT say, then, Have they stumbled so as to fall? 


ns Se a RA Oe 


I Mr. Wakefield observes, that “ there can be no doubt of an 
error in the last words of this verse, as unfaithfully exhibiting 
the sense of the original author: he adds, ‘it Is surprising 
that our apostle should choose to quote so punctually from the 
version of the LXAX., so outrageously absurd as it is in many 
places.’ Mr. W. approves “ the Syriac Version as more agree- 
able to the uniformity of Hebrew comvosition.” © Let their 
table become asnare to them, and what should be a recompense 
a stumbling-block.” ‘The common translation, agreeably to the 
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Far fromit: but through their lapse, salvation? is 
come éo the Gentiles, to excite their emulation. 

I acknowledge and | lament the present unbelief 
and rejection of my countrymen. But let me not be 
misunderstood: is it supposed that I have asserted 
that they are so fallen as never to rise again? I 
never intended any such thing. In fact, their rejec- 
tion of the gospel has been the cause of its being 
offered to the Gentiles ; for in all places the tenor 
of our commission was, first to offer it to the Jews. 
But the acceptance of the gospel by the Gentiles, 
and their consequent privileges, while the descend- 
ants of Abraham are left in a forlorn and wretched 
state, will eventually induce the Israelites them- 
selves to reflect upon their disgrace and misery, and 
to aspire to the recovery of their long lost privileges, 
which are now in the possession of those who were 
formerly regarded as greatly inferior to themselves. 


2. The restoration of the Jews to their former 
privileges, will be far more beneficial to the Gentiles 
than their rejection and unbelief, ver. 12—16. 

But of their lapse be the riches of the world, and 
ther diminution the riches of the Gentiles, how 
much more ther fulness ! 





literal sense of the Hebrew, reads thus, “ Let their table be- 
come a snare before them, and that which should have been for 
their welfare, let it becomea trap. Let their eyes be darkened 
that they see not, and make their loins continually to shake.” 
* Salvation.| ‘When the Jews rejected the gospel, it was 
immediately preached to the Gentiles.’ Newcome. Salvation, 
i.e, almission to the privileges of the gospel. See ver. 26, note. 
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I have said, and it is true, that the Jews having 
rejected the offer of the gospel which was first made 
to them, we were authorized to make the same offer 
to the Gentiles, who, happily for themselves, listen- 
ed to it and embraced it: so that they were made 
rich by the folly of the Jews. But when the Jew- 
ish nation itself becomes wise and embraces the doc- 
trine of Christ, it cannot be doubted that their con- 
version will be still more beneficial to the Gentile 
world: for, being then animated by the benevolent 
spirit of the gospel, they will actively exert them- 
selves to diffuse its blessings. 

(For I dircet my discourse to you Gentiles, in- 
asmuch as Lam the apostle of the Gentiles I ho- 
nour my ministry, of by any means L may excite to 
emulation my kindred, and may save some of them.) 

The apostle introduces this appeal to the Gentiles 
in a parenthesis, to show that in what he was about 
to advance, it was by no means his intention to 
disparage them, but merely to excite the emulation 
of his own countrymen and kinsmen: ¢. d. 

Y am aware that [ am writing to a church chiefly 
consisting of Gentile converts ; and it is my ho- 
nour that my apostolic commission is specially di- 
rected to the Gentiles: and so far from undervalu- 
ing the object of this mission, I glory in itasa high 
distinction, and feel a peculiar affection for convert- 
ed heathen: and this I state as a preliminary fact, 
that you may not suspect that in the language which 
I may use upon this subject, I have any intention 
to degrade you, or to represent you as in a state of 
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inferiority. My only design is, if possible, to rouse 
the dormant spirit of my beloved countrymen, and 
to excite their emulation to participate in the privi- 
leges which you now possess. Which happy event, 
whenever it takes place, will not fail to make a great 
addition to the privilege and happiness of the Gen- 
tile world. 

For if their rejection be the reconcileation of the 
world, what will the reception of them be, but l2fe 
jrom the dead\? 

If, as [ have just stated, the unbelief and folly 0? 
the Jewish nation, and their contempt of the go- 
spel, have been the means of bringing the gospel to 
the Gentiles, who have accepted it, and have been 
admitted to all the privileges of the people of Gad, 
what will the ultimate conversion of the Jews be, 
but a resurrection to life? They who are now dead 
to every virtuous principle, to every generous feel- 
ing, to every cheerful lope, and are excluded from 
the community of believers like a dead carcass from 
the living world, will then be animated by all the 
vivifying, Invigorating, and benevolent principles of 
the gospel, and will be as active in promoting its 
doctrine, its temper and spirit, as they are now in- 





' Life from the dead.) ‘ Meaning to the world, to us Gen- 
tile Christians.” Dr. Taylor, who explains the text, as meaning 
that the Gentile Christians shall, by ‘the conversion of the Jews os 
be advanced to astate of improvement as much superior to that 
in which they antecedently were as life to death. Perhaps the 
sense may be, that the Jews being raised to life by their con 
version to the Christian religion, will infuse a new spirit into 
the Gentiles. The elliptical style of the apestle renders his 
meaning ambiguous. 
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sensible to its excellence, and hostile to its inter- 
ests. And this active zeal of the converted Israel- 
ites, cannot fail to be attended with the most re- 
viving and beneficial effects upon the Gentile church. 
Nor can it be doubted, that this most desirable event 
will be accomplished in its season. 

Lor) of the first fruit be holy, so also ts the mass ; 
and tf the root be holy, so also are the branches. 
See Numb. xv. 20, 21. 

As a eake of the first meal after the harvest, of- 
fered as the law directs, consecrates the whole mass 
of bread, and as the virtue of the root must natu- 
rally be communicated to the branches, so Abra- 
ham and his immediate descendants, being the root 
and the first fruits of the Hebrew nation, and being 
freely chosen by God, and consecrated to his ser- 
vice, and taken into his covenant, are a pledge, not- 
withstanding present unfavourable appearances, that 
Israel shall not be finally and totally rejected, but 
that in due time they shall again be reclaimed, and 
restored to the honours and privileges which their 
ancestors possessed. 


3. Under the emblem of wild branches engrafted 
upon a good stock, the apostle warns the converted 
Gentiles not to insult the rejected Jew, ver. 17—22. 

Now if some of the branches were broken off; and 
thou beng awild ohve-tree wert grafted in among 


' For.| The Alexandrine copy instead of de reads yap, which 
suits the connexion best. 
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them, and wert made a partaker with them of the Ch. Xt. 
root and fatness of the olive-tree, boast not against Ver. 18. 


the branches: but of thou boast, remember thov 
bearest not the root, but the root thee. 

The apostle’s meaning is sufficiently intelligible, 
though his illustration is inconsistent with general 
usage ; as the wild scion is never grafted into the 
good stock, and if it were, it would not be improved 
by it. The meaning of the apostle, however, is 
obvious. The Jewish nation were originally the 
chosen people of God, and as such, were possessed 
of many valuable privileges, which at one time they 
improved, and bore fruit in proportion, honourable 
to themselves, acceptable to God, and useful to 
others. ‘They are now degenerate, the barren use- 
jess branches are broken off, and their place sup- 
plied by scions from a different stock; upon which 
it is expected that good fruit will grow. But let 
not these engrafted boughs set themselves up against 
the natural but discarded branches. Let not the ac- 
cepted Gentile taunt and insult the rejected Jew: 
the ancient, but now revolted and discarded people 
of God, are objects of compassion, rather than of 
eontempt. But if you, the favoured Gentile, will 
indulge your sarcasms against the degraded Jew, re- 
collect that you are not so much his superior as you 
may imagine. The Gentile is more in debt to the 
Jew than the Jew to the Gentile: in fact, the He- 
brew nation owe nothing to the Gentiles; while all 
the privileges of converted Gentiles ure but the ac- 
complishinent of the promise made to Abraham. 
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Thus strenuously does the apostle plead for kind- 
ness to his countrymen, even in their fallen and re- 
jected state: but with how hittle success, the sad 
history of the ancient people of God, from the apos- 
tolic age to the present hour, too plainly demon- 
strates. Surely it ill becomes those whose Saviour 
was of the Jewish nation, to insult and persecute 
those whom he calls his countrymen: still less does 
it become the true disciples of Jesus to imitate that 
unhappy people in the worst feature of their cha- 
PACCET. 

Wilt thou say then, The branches have been 
éroken off, that I might be grafied in ? 

Wilt thou plead in defence of this contemptuous 
treatment of the fallen Jew, that he is cast away as 
a worthless branch, to make room for thee as a 
fruitful bough ? 

Well. They were broken off for unbelief, and 
thou standest by faith. Be not high minded, but 


fear. Lor if God spared not the natural branches, 


beware lest he spare not thee. 

True; it cannot be denied that you who are ex- 
pected to bear fruit, are substituted in the room of 
the withered branch. Yet this affords no cause for 
boasting. ‘he Israelites lost their interest in the 
covenant, because they would not attend to the cre- 
dentials of the true Messiah. And remember, you 
took their place, not upon the ground of antecedent 
merit, but solely because you were wise enough to 
acecpt the offers of the gospel: and while you con- 
tinue to believe in Christ, you will be acknowledged 
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as members of his church, and entitled to the pri- Ch. XI. 
vileges of believers; but no longer. If temptation ee 
and persecution cause you to apostatize, all your pri- 
vileges are forfeited. Instead, therefore, of insult- 
ing the fallen Jew, be solicitous to maintain your 
own station, and to guard against apostasy: for if 
you fall away, God will no doubt deal with you as 
he now deals with his ancient people. 

Behold, therefore, the goodness, and the severity 
uf God: towards those who have fallen, severity ; 
but towards thee, goodness, tf thou continue in his 
goodness! ; otherwise, thou also shalt be cut off: 

Reflect seriously upon the diversity of the divine 
dispensations towards different characters, as they 
improve or neglect their respective privileges ; how 
severe to his ancient people who have apostatized 
from his covenant! how kind to thee who art ad- 
mitted into their place; not upon the ground of 
merit, but of pure and undeserved mercy: which 
mercy will doubtless be continued as long as it is 
valued and improved! But if you, like Israel, neg- 
lect and despise your privileges, you, like them, 
shall be cut off, and cast away. 


ts 
rhe 


4. Under the same symbo! the apostle represents 
the propriety, and probability of the restoration of 
Israel, if they should receive the Christian faith, 
ver. 23, 24. 

tnd they also, if they do not continue in unbe- 


to 
ioe) 


' In his goodness.] ‘ deserving his kindness.’”’ Newcome. 
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hef, shall be grafted in; for God ws able to graft 


them in again. For of thou wert cut out from the 
olive-tree naturally wild, and contrary to nature 
wert grafted into a good olive-tree, how much more 
shall these, who were the natural branches, be graft- 
ed into their own olive-trce ? 

But if, arguing from the severity of God, we con- 
clude that the Gentile believers will be discarded, 
if they should apostatize hke the Jews, much more, 
arguing from the goodness of God, may we conclude 
that if the Jews abandon their unbelief, they shall 
again be received into favour. It may indeed ap- 
pear impossible to graft a withered and a severed 
branch again into the parent stock: but nothing is 
too hard for God. And if you, a wild branch of a 
wild olive-tree, have contrary to nature been grafted 
into the good olive-tree, it is surely still less im- 
probable, that they who were originally branches of 
the good olive-tree should be restored to their pri- 
mitive state. 

The apostle’s meaning is very clear, though ls 
parallel does not hold ; for in the culture of fruit, 
no such thing is known as the grafting of a wild 
scion into a good stock in order to improve it; or, 
the restoration of a withered branch to the parent 
tree. But the writer’s object being to make hin- 
self understood, he did not concern himself about 
the correctness of his stmilitude. 


5. The apostle directly asserts that it is the plan 
of providence announced in prophecy, that the Is- 
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raelites shall in due time be restored to favour, ver. 
25—27. 

Moreover, brethren, I would not have you igno- 
rant of this mystery ', lest you should have too high 
an opinion of yourselves, that a partial blindness 
hath happened to Israel, till the complement of the 
Gentiles? shall have entered in. 

And, to put an end to all doubt upon this sub- 
ject, and to prevent Gentile believers from being un- 
duly elated at their present temporary superiority 
over the fallen Israelites, I now announce to you, as 
a part of that revelation with which Iam entrusted, 
and which was formerly unknown, that this blind- 
ness of the Jewish nation to the claims of their 
Messiah, and their obstinate rejection of him, is but 
partial and temporary; it neither extends to the 
whole nation, nor willit be perpetual: and it 1s per- 
mitted in the plan of providence to take place at pre- 
sent, and they unwittingly give up their station in 


' This mystery.| ‘this hidden truth which I now reveal. See 
1 Cor. xv. 51, on which place Dr. Wall defines a mystery to 
be, what God purposes to do, but that purpose of his, has not 
till now been declared.” Newcome. 

2 The complement of the Gentiles.) TomAyswua not as is usu- 
ally understood, till the whole body of the Gentiles is complete- 
ly introduced into the church, but till the Gentiles who being 
the complement, or that portion which when added to the Jews 
makes the church complete, have obtained an entrance into the 
church. So that the Jews are described as leaving the church 
to make way for the Gentiles ; but not as waiting ull all the 
Gentiles are come in before they return again. Comp. ver. 12, 
15. For this sense of the word rayewua, see Eph. 1. 23, and 
Locke on that passage. See also Matt. ix. 16, where TAysay.a 
signifies the patch that is put in to fill up the rent in an old 
garment, See Macknight’s note on ver, 12, 
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the church, in order to make room for the accession 
of the Gentiles, whoin the divine contemplation con- 
stitute an integral portion of the universal church, 
without which it would not be complete, and who 
take advantage of the secession of their elder bre- 
thren, the Jews, to enter, and to occupy their pro- 
per station in the church. 

And so all Asrael will be saved!; as it is written, 
Lhe dehverer will come out of Sion, and he will 
turn away wmpiety from Jacob; and this shall be 
my covenant with them when I shall take away 
their sins®. 

Thus Israel, having in part left their place to 
make room for their Gentile brethren, when this end 


1 Vill be saved,] 2. e. ** will be converted to Christianity.” 
Newcome.— They are said to be saved, because, by their 
coming into the Christian church they shall have the means of 
salvation bestowed upon them. See ver. 11.’ Macknight— 
‘* The first step the goodness of God took in execution of his 
purpose of election, was to rescue them from the sin and idola- 
try of their heathen state, and to bring them into the light and 
privileges of the gospel. With regard to which the language 
of scripture is, that he saved them. 1 Cor. i. 18, vil. 16, x. 33 ; 
Eph. i. 8; 1 Thess. 1.16; 1 Tim.1.4; 2 Tim. 1.9." Taylor's 
Key ney On 955.07. 

* As it is written, &c.] The quotation is from Isaiah lix. 20, 
2), in the LNX., which differs materially from the Hebrew. 
Bishop Lowth and Mr. Dedson both prefer the reading of the 
LXX. in ver. 21; and Mr. Dodson supposes that the clause 
“ when I shall take away their sin” has been dropped both from 
the Hebrew and the LAX. The Ifebrew is thus translated in 
the public version: ‘ And the Redeemer shall come to Zion, 
and unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob, saith the 
Lord, As for me, this is my covenant with them, saith the 
Lord; My spirit that is upon thee, and my words that I have 
put into thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out 
of the mouth of thy sced, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s 
seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever.” 
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shall have been accomplished, and the Gentiles have 
been received into the church, they who went out 
shall be invited back, and shall all find safety and 
peace in the church of Christ. Thus shall the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah be fulfilled, Isa. lix. 20, 21, the sense 
of which is, that a great deliverer would in due time 
arise among the Jews, who would put an end to all 
idolatry and apostasy, and who would restore them 
to that state of privilege from which they had fallen, 
and from which they would never apostatize again. 

Upon this paragraph it may be remarked, that 
the word mystery is here used to express, not what 
is now unintelligible, but what being formerly un- 
known is now revealed, and which the apostle was 
commissioned to publish; such was the ultimate 
restoration of the Jews to the privileges which they 
had forfeited. 

Further, when it is said, that ‘‘ all Israel shall be 
saved,” the meaning is, not that every individual 
shall be brought into a state which shall ensure his 
final happiness, but that all shall be introduced into 
the community of believers and become partakers of 
its privileges ; they shall cease to be outcasts from 
God ; the sentence of outlawry shall be reversed. 
This is one instance out of many in the writings of 
the apostle, in which the word salvation expresses 
present privilege, not ultimate happiness. 

The prophecy is quoted chiefly from the LXX. 
or Greek translation ; it differs a little from the He- 
brew, and is probably in this instance more correct. 
It appears to be a prophecy of the advent of the Mcs- 
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Ch. XI. 
Ver: 27. 
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siah, for the purpose of recovering and restoring 
Israel ; it finishes abruptly, and in the original it is 
a promise of the perpetuity of the new covenant 
which probably the apostle had also in view. 


6. Though the temporary rejection of the Jews 
may be incidentally beneficial to the Gentiles, yet 
the gracious purposes of God towards his ancient 
people shall not be revoked, ver. 28, 29. 

ith respect to the gospel, they are enemies be- 
cause of you; bet with respect to the election, they 
are beluved because of their fathers. Lor the free 
gifts and the invitation of God are not to be re- 
pented of. 

The true state of the case 1s this: The moral 
condition of the Israelites may be considered in a 
twofold view, as it regards the success of the gospel, 
and as it regards the purpose and promise of God. 
With respect to the former, the Jews are permitted 
to fall away through unbelief, and to exclude them- 
selves from the blessings of the covenant, to make 
room for you Gentiles, to whom the gospel is offer- 
ed, in consequence of the rejection of | by God's 


ancient people. io 5 


3ut with regard to the purpose of uod, who se- 
lected this favoured people as the depositarics of his 
will, and the heirs of his merey, aud who promised 
to their pious forefathers, that their po verity should 
be eminently blessed, he still loves than for their 
fathers’ sake, and will eventually fulfil: every pro- 
mise. For all lis promises are founded upon a cer- 
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tain fore-sight of every event ; so that his counsels 
are not liable to be changed by any unforeseen oc- 
currence; not even by the evil affections, or per- 
verse conduct of any of his creatures. For while, 
as in the present case, he overrules the apostasy of 
the Jewish nation for the production of a greater 
good, he will not suffer their apostasy and guilt to 
interfere with his kind designs towards them, but 
will fulfill all his gracious promises to his ancient 
people to their utmost extent; and by means abun- 
dantly efficacious, thoughat present not revealed, he 
will reclaim the posterity of Abraham to the privi- 
leges and blessings which their ancestors possessed, 
and which he promised to their descendants. 


7. The design of providence in permitting the 
unbelief, first of the Gentiles, and now of the Jews, 
is, that each in their turn should be, and should 
acknowledge themselves to be, objects of mercy, 
ver. J0—32. 

Moreover, as ye formerly were unbelievers in 
God, but now, through their unbelief, have become 
objects of mercy ; so, likewise, these are now become 
unbelievers through the mercy shown to you), that 
they also may become objects of mercy. 





' Through the mercy shown to you, that, &c.] Tw vueregw 
ZAEEl, va, x. 7. A. * even So have these also now not believed, 
that through your mercy they also may obtain mercy.” This 
is the public version, and most generally adopted. But the 
version in the text better corresponds with the arrangement in 
the original ; and is thus explained by Mr. Locke: ‘ As you 
the Gentiles formerly stood out, and were not the people of 
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As a further illustration of the wisdom of divine 
providence in the present rejection of the Jews, it 
may be observed, that you Gentiles were formerly 
aliens from God, but that the privileges of the go- 
spel having been offered to you in consequence of 
the rejection of them by the Jews, you wisely ac- 
cepted them as a free gift, as an act of the free 
grace and mercy of God. And in the same man- 
ner, the Jews, having now become unbelievers, and 
that in a great measure in consequence of the free 
admission of the Gentiles into the chureh, are now 











God, but yet have now obtained mercy so as to be taken in 
throu A the standing out of the Jews, who submit not to the 
G gospel, even so they now have stood out, by reason of your be- 
Ing im mercy admitted, that they also—may again hereafter be 
admitted.” Dr. Taylor objects that this interpretation involves 
the apostle in a contradiction, viz. “ that the Gentile was taken 

in because the Jew stood out; and the Jew stood out because 
the Gentile was taken in.” It is plain that the apostle means 
to make a verbal antithesis, in which he often delights ; but, as 
Dr. Doddridge well observes, the writer refers to different pe- 
riods, The Gentiles were rejected because they continued ido- 
laters, when Abraham believed, and his posterity were taken 
Into covenant: now, under the gospel dispensation, Abraham’s 
posterity are rejected because they disbcheve ; and one great 
cause of their unbelief is the merey shown to you by the free 
offer of covenant blessings unincumbered with ritual obligations. 
See Acts xiii. 46, xxii, 22. And the great design of all is, that 
the Gentiles now, and the Jews eventually, muly nerut the 
same blessing ; and that it may be obtained by both parties, not 
asaright, but as a free gift; not as the reward of merit, but 
as the hoon of mercy. 

Mr. Wakefield translates the passage, ‘So have they now 
disobeyed the merey shown to you, and will hereafter obtain 
mercy.” But as in the next verse he translates aveea un- 
be lief, seems better to adhere to the same signification through 
the whole context. It is clear, however, that this learned critic 
did not approve the construction of the public version, Rosen- 
muller gives both interpretations. 
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placed in a situation from which there can be no Ch. 
teal. 


hope of relief but from free and unmerited mercy. 

For God hath included all" together in unbelief, 
that all night be objects of mercy. 

Such was the plan of the all-wise providence of 
God. It was his will to hide pride from man, and 
that all should know that the invaluable privileges 
of the gospel covenant, and the promise cf eternal 
life, were not the reward ot human merit, but the 
free gift of abounding mercy. And to this end he 
permitted both Jew and Gentile to fall into a state 
of ignorance, and vice, and misery, from which no- 
thing could extricate them but the arm of un- 
bounded mercy. All, through unbelief, are become 
prisoners of his justice; that all might be, and might 
be made sensible that they were, the objects of his 
mercy: to which, and not to their own antecedent 
merits, they are wholly indebted for the blessings of 
the gospel. 


1 Hath included all, &c.] cuvexazice, “ has locked them up 
together.’ Taylor. See Luke v. 6; Gal. il. Be 23, “ God has 
put up together in a state of revolt from their allegiance to him, 
all men, both Jews and Gentiles, that oan his mercy they 
might all, both Jews and Gentiles, come to be his people: i. e. 
he has suffered beth Jews and Gentiles in their turns not to be 
his people, that he might bring the whole body both of Jews 
and Gentiles to be his people.” “Locke. To which may be add- 
ed, what neither of these great critics appears to have sufficiently 
attended to, viz. that the main design of these dispensations is, 
that the whole might be, and might appear, and be acknow- 
ledged to be, an act of mercy, a and not the reward of merit. 

Mr. Locke and Dr. Taylor, in theirvery judicious notes upon 
this passage, have shown that the apostle in the whole of this 
discourse, is treating of naticnal pr ivileges, and not ot personal 
character. 
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Ver. 52; 
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8. The apostle bursts out in an eloquent apo- 
strophe, upon the unsearchable wisdom of the di- 
vine counsels, challenging any one to advance any 
just claim upon his administration, and ascribing 
glory to the great all-comprehending mind; and 
thus he concludes his present subject and the argu- 
mentative part of his epistle, ch. 33—3s6. 

O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God! how unsearchable are las 
judgements, and his ways not to be traced)! 

Upon the review of the conduct of divine provi- 
dence towards Jews and Gentiles, at one time se- 
lecting, and at another time rejecting, each of these 
great portions of mankind as the objects of peculiar 
favour, while we admit with the fullest assurance 
of conviction the infinite wisdom of the divine go- 
vernment, we are constrained to acknowledge our 
total ignorance of the reasons of the divine conduct, 
and our utter incapacity to explain why privileges 
ure granted at one time and denied at another, or 


why they are communicated to some and withheld 
irom others. 


1Q the depth, &e.) Mr. Locke justly observes, that “ this 
emphatic al conclusion scems in w special manner to regard the 
Jews ; whom the apostle would hereby teach modesty and sub- 
mission to the over-ruling hand of the all-wise God, whom they 
are very unfit to call to account for his rejecting them, and 
dealing so favourably with the Gentiles. Tis wisdom and ways 
are infinitely above their comprehension ; ; and will they take 
upon them to advise him what to do?) Oris God in their debt ? 
This is a very strong rebuke to the Jews ; but delivered, as we 
sec, in away very gentle and inoffensive.” 
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For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or 
who hath been his counsellsr ? 

Who among the sons of men can pretend to un- 
derstand or to explain the reasons of the divine con- 
duct in every particular ? though, as I have already 
shown, some general explanation may perhaps be 
given. But who is there that will pretend to form 
a true judgement of the divine dispensations, from 
beginning to end, and to exhibit them in so clear 
and satisfactory a light that it may appear as if he 
had even suggested the plan to the Supreme Being? 

Or who has first given to him, and it shall be 
paid him again ? 

Who can say that his Maker is his debtor ? let 
him make out his claim, and full payment shall be 
made. 

The apostle alludes to the folly and presumption 
of the Jews ; who fondly dreamed that they had an 
hereditary and indefeasible right to privileges su- 
perior to those of the Gentiles, whom they despised 
and hated ; and of whose equality to them in the di- 
vine favour, and in a covenant state, they could not 
endure to hear. g. d. If the Jews have sustained 
any injury, let them make out their case, and it 
shall be redressed. If their Maker is their debtor, 
let them produce the account, and it shall be dis- 
charged. But what can equal the folly and pre- 
sumption of those who, either directly or by impli- 
cation, advance so extravagant a claiin ? 

For of him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things: to him be glory for ever. dmen. 
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Ch. 2X0, 
Ver: 36. 
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The unreasonableness of the supposition that a 
poor helpless dependent creature can lay his Creator 
under obligation is most manifest, if we recollect 
that the universal plan of the providential and mo- 
ral government of God originates in his own infi- 
nite wisdom and benevolence; that it must there- 
fore be perfect in its conception ; that it is carried 
into effect by his almighty power: it cannot, there- 
fore, be defective in the execution. And, whatever 
judgement frail and erring mortals may pass on the 
minute and detached portions which fall under their 
notice, it cannot be doubted, that when the glorious 
scheme is complete 1t will appear most worthy of 
the divine perfections, and productive of the great- 
est possible sum of virtue and happiness: so that 
the great Maker of all will have no cause to dis- 
avow his work, or to complain that in any particu- 
lar it has fallen short of his magnificent design. 
And for this glorious scheme let his matchless wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, be for ever admired and 
celebrated by all his creatures. Amen. 


THE SECOND DIVISION OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS, CONTAINING 
PRACTICAL EXHORTATIONS.,. 





THE APOSTLE HAVING FINISHED THE DOCTRINAL 
AND ARGUMENTATIVE PART OF THE EPISTLE, 
THE REMAINDER CHIEFLY CONSISTS OF PRAC- 
TICAL EXHORTATIONS AND ADVICES. Ch. xi. 
to the end of the Epistle. 


First, The apostle exhorts believers, in considera- 
tion of their free admission to the privileges of the 
gospel, to adorn their profession by the practice of 
Christian virtue, and by a faithful performance of 
the duties of their respective stations in the church, 
ch. au. throughout. SECONDLY, Upon Christian 
principles he urges the practice of all civil and so- 
cial duties, ch. wiz. throughout. 'THirpiy, He 
recommends mutual candour to those who differ 
upon things indifferent; and particularly to those 
who held different opinions concerning the holiness 
of days and distinctions of food, ch. awv.—rv. 13. 
Fourtu ty, He apologizes for his freedom; relates 
his success; and expresses his intention of visiting 
Nome in his way to Spain, after having finished his 
nussion at Jerusalem; requests their prayers, and 
adds his blessing, ch. av. 13 to theend.  Firrury, 
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The epistle concludes with many salutations, the 
usual benediction, and a doxology, ch. vvz. through- 
oul. 


SECTION I. 


Ch.Xil. Zhe apostle urges upon the Christians at tome, 
the regular and dihgent practice of Chistian 
luty, from the consideration of the great mercy 
of God in admitting them to the privileges of 
the gospel, Ch. xu. 


1. He exhorts them to make an entire surrender 
of themselves to God, ver. 1. 

Vel. SE beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God), that ye present yourselves? a ving sacri 
fice, holy, acceptable to Ged, which is your rateonal 
SETUUCE. 

g. d. You cannot but be deeply apprehensive of 
the great mercy and compassion of God in com- 
municating the gospel to you, and in admitting you 
to a participation of its privileges upon such easy 
and merciful conditions: I entreat you, therefore, 


1 Mercivs of God.)  Otxripuwy, insignia illa beneficia que 
misericordi@ Dei debenus.” Rosenmuller. “ these compassion- 
ate kindnesses.”” Wakefield. 

2 Present yourselves.) — Gr.“ your bodies ;"" i. e. your whole 
persons.—4 firing sucrifice: i.e. contradistinction to a dead 
victim. —Holy. ‘© Sanctum in lege dicitur quicquid Deo oblatum 
est: quod revo sine vitio esse debebat. Lev. i. 3, 10." Rosenmul- 
ler.—Rational service.“ Opponitur ritibus et ceremonis.’” Ro- 
senmuller.—** Saerifician mente aninoque offerendum, Opposi- 
tum Sucin Cwwv aroywy.” Koppiis —* That religious service of 
reason which ye owe.” Wakelield. 
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my beloved brethren, and, as a joint-partaker with Ch. XII. 


you in the blessings of the gospel, [implore you to 
make a suitable return to the divine goodness. Ani- 
mal sacrifices are no longer required: the death of 
a victim is not enjoined. But there ts one sacrifice 
which may still be presented: it is that of your liv- 
ing selves: it is the consecration of your whole per- 
sons to God; and that for the performance, not of 
a ceremonial, but an intellectual worship. And 
under the new dispensation assure yourselves that 
this service of reason, this consecration of your 
whole life to God and duty, will alone be accept- 
able to a Being of perfect moral rectitude. 


2. The apostle exhorts them to a behaviour agree- 
able to their profession, and not according to the 
fashion of the world, ver. 2. 

And be not fashioned according to this world; 
but be transformed by the renewing of your mind 3, 
so that ye may exhibit in yourselves that will of 
God which is good, and acceptable, and perfect. 

No longer act as the heathen do, whose immo- 
ralities I have faithfully pourtrayed. But, having 
entered into a new profession, consider yourselves 


ae 





3 Be ye transformed.| ‘* Sed aliam personam induite emenda- 
tione animi vestri.”” Rosenmuller— That ye may exhibit : doxima- 
ge “ show in yourselves.” Wakefield‘ Ut exploretis (et 
probetis) quid Deus velit (a vobis fieri).’ Rosenmuller. ‘ that 
ve may search out.” Newcome.— That will of God. “ Post Sea. 
®ez ponendum esse videtur comma.” Rosenmuller.—‘ ro ayaGoy, 
rectum, honestum. reaziov, labe carens, perfectum, quod omnes 
suas partes habet.”” Rosenmuller—Dr. Taylor understands this 
verse as addressed to the heathen, and the former to the Jews. 


Ver. l. 
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Ch. XH. as new persons, and let your mind be disciplined 


Ver. 


eo 


te its new and holy state: so will you experience in 
etic and exhibit to others, the will of God. 
You will be living patterns of what God requires ; 
nainely, a eonttict right in itself and flowing from 
good principles, well-pleasing to God and man, and 
consistent throughout, without any allowed devia- 
tion from the practice of virtue. 


3. The apostle charges the believers at Rome not 
to be too much elated by their privileges, but to act 
us becomes them in their ‘respective stations, ver. 
Jo. 

for by the favour) granted to me, I charge 
every one among you not to be elated above what 
he ought to think ; but to think with moderation, 


according to the measure of faith which God has 


distributed to each. 

And to enforce this exhortation more especially 
upon the Gentile believers, in virtue of my aposto- 

IPavour.| “ yagss, munus apostolicum.” Rosenmuller. See 
Rom. 1.5,xv. 15; 1 Cori. 10; Eph. iii, 8.—** wy orepcoovesy, 
ne quis superbiat, vel immodest? de se sentiat.”, Rosenmuller— 
“misewe, uli Deus cuivis mensuram aliquam scientie tribuit.” 
fd. This appears to me to be the true meaning of missus in this 
connexion: christian knowledge. Dr. "Taylor and Mr. Locke 
suppose an allusion to miraculous eilts 5 butit does not appear 
that the Roman believers as vet possessed any ; for the apostle, 
elieacle expresses i Ww ish to visit them, for the express pur- 
pose of imparting some spiritual gift to them. But we know, 
from chap. xiv., that the beltevers at Rome consisted both of 
Jews and Gentiles; and that the latter, having no regard to di- 
stinctions of days or of food, were disposed to treat the more 
scrupwous Jewish believer with eontempt. Phis seems to be 
the spirit to which the apostle here alludes. 
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lic office, I strictly charge you all, without excep- Ch. XI. 


tion, and those in particular who may possess more 
extensive and correct ideas of gospel liberty than 
others, not to be too much elated by their superi- 
ority over their less informed brethren; but let them 
remember, that if their own faith is more correct, 
and their own views more enlarged, than those of 
their brethren, they are indebted for this advantage, 
not to their own merit, but to the gift of Ged. 

for as in one body we have many members, but 
all these members have not the same office: so we, 
though many, are one body in Christ, and each of 
ws severally fellow members thereof ®. 

Let not the enlightened Gentile convert despise 
his over-scrupulous Jewish brother, who may not 
be altogether emancipated from the bondage of the 
law. Torin your respective stations you are all in- 
corporated in the Christian church, and are mem- 
bers of the mystical body of Christ, which would 
not be complete if any individual were wanting. 
Being thus intimately united to him as your com- 
mon Head, far from despising each cther, you 
should cultivate kind affections and mutual sym- 
pathy. 


4. The apostle directs to an active and faithful 


Ce ees nt SE a CR SS 


2 Lach of us severally.) So Wakeneld. This image of the 
Christian church as a body, of which individuals and particular 
churches are severally members, and Christ the Head, from 
which life and sense and vigour are dispensed to the whole, is 
a great favourite with the apostle, who introduces it and argues 
upon itin many of his epistles. See Cor. xu. 12; Eph.iv.29, v.30. 


Ver. 3. 


qn 
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Ch. XU. discharge of their respective offices in the church, 


ver. 6—8. 
ver.6. Having therefore different gifts according to the 


favour granted to us}, of it be prophecy, let us 
prophesy agreeably to the analogy of farth?. 
Each of us being members of Christ’s mystical 
body, let each keep the place and perform the office 
belonging to it. In our respective stations in the 
church some are better qualified | for one office, and 
some for another: one has a peculiar talent for 
public preaching, and is perhaps appointed to the 
office of a presbyter. Let him then in this way edify 
the church: only let him adhere to the rule of faith, 





' The favour granted] xara suv yapty Tyy Colecay. This is 
a repet ition of the phrase used in ver. 3, where it unquestion- 
ably expresses the apostle’ s appointment to his apostolic office. 
ft is probably used in a similar sense here, and might perhaps 
be more inteligibly translated, “ having therefore different da- 
ties or qualifications” (qapiopeare, in allusion lo ywazis), “* ac- 
cording to the office assigned to us,” &c. He then goes into de- 
tail of preachers, deacons, cat techists, almoners, &c. ‘This seems 
to be the true meaning of the passage, though it has almost 
escaped the notice of the commentators. 

2 Let us prophesy.) Wf to explain the seriptures, let it be 
agreeable to the faith.’ Waket eee If the Roman behevers 
were not endowed with spiritual gifts, this lowest sense of the 
word prophecy ts that i which t ig to be understood in this 
passage, Propheey,” says Dr. Priesey, in his note upon the 
text, “often signifies ¢ xhortation ; and indecd nothing that the 
apostle Suys 1 “the course of this ‘epistle Imphes that the Chri- 
stians at Rome had as yet received any miraculous gift of the 
spirit, nor docs it appear that any apostle had been there to im- 
part them; and it was by the imposition of their hands that 
those gifts were ordini ily communicated. In this manner it 
please ‘d God to distinguish the twelve apostles.” Perhaps %z9- 
cyrea may be used to express the oflice of the presbyter or bi- 
shop, as the next exhortation relates to the office af deacon. 
‘mois, est scientia ut, ver.3.”) Rosenmuller. 
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and interpret the scripture consistently with the Ch. XI. 


doctrine of Chiist, as far as his knowledge extends. 

Or if the office of a deacon, \et us attend to the 
deaconship. 

If we are placed in a lower situation in the church, 
and our office is to supply the tables of the poor, let 
this work be done faithfully and impartially. See 
Acts vi. 

The tnstructor also to instruction, the exhorter 
to exhortation. 

Let him whose office it is to teach the young and 
the uninformed, be diligent in his work, and acquire 
the happy talent of communicating knowledge in 
the most agreeable manner; and let him whose pro- 
vince it is to exhort or to console, acquire a familiar 
acquaintance with the most powerful motives to duty 
and the most efficacious topics of consolation, and 
urge them at the most convenient seasons and in 
the most 1mpressive manner. 

fle that distributeth, \et him distribute with sim- 
pliearty 3; he that presideth, with ditigence+; he that 
showeth mercy, with cheerfulness. 








° Distributeth.] It is commonly believed that the apostle is 
here speaking of private charity, but he probably continues to 
address his advice to the officers of the church. See Taylor and 
Schieusner. Dr Taylor supposes that the deacons are ad- 
dressed ; but they have been mentioned before. Perhaps the 
distinction may be, that the deacons were to attend to the se- 
cular concerns of the church, and to the poor members of the 
community ; and the distributors, or almoners, to the external 
poor —arAoryr in this connexion, impartiality, as well as libe- 
rality. ‘ with an honest and disinterested mind.” Taylor. 

* He who presideth.] 6 weoisamevos. The sense given in the 
puraphrase is adopted by Dr. Taylor from Lord Barrington’s 


Ver. /. 
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Let him who is appointed to distribute the alms 
of the church to strangers, or to the poor, distribute 
with an impartial hand. Let those who preside 
over charitable distributions, or who undertake to 
patronise or provide for the persecuted brethren, 
perform their duties with attention and zeal. And 
let such as are engaged in offices of humanity to 
the sick and afflicted, discharge the necessary and 
painful duties of their station with that ready and 
cheerful spirit which doubles the blessing to the 
sufferer, and exhibits in the most engaging manner 
the excellence and efficacy of the principles of the 
gospel. 


5. The apostle recommends mutual affection, hu- 
mility, diligence, and zeal, ver. 9—L1. 

Let Jove be undissembled. Abhor evil; adhere 
10 goodness \, 

The profession of the gospel requires fraternal 
affection among the followers of Jesus. Let that 
affection be sincere. Abhor all malignity and muis- 
chief; and cherish in your hearts the kindest and 
best affections. 

Be tenderly affectionate one to another, with 
brotherly love ; i honour preferring one another. 

Let your afiection to each other resemble that of 


Mise, Sae, essay 1. It is confirmed by the use of the word 
noosarig, Rom. xvi. 2. Phebe, a deaconess, is spoken of as a 
succourer of many. 

' Abhor, &e.j Gres abhorri 
funiliar to the apostle, 


w—cleaving 2’ a Hebraism, 
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the nearest kindred; and do not individually and 
eagerly affect pre-eminence, but readily give place 
to others who may have a better claim. 

Not slothful in business: fervent in spirit; avail- 
ing yourselves of opportunity 2. 

Whatever business you undertake, perform it tho- 
roughly and with dispatch. De always on the alert: 
ready for action. And whatever be the duty of the 


present hour apply to it; and let no temptation di- 
vert you from it. 


6. The apostle exhorts to the practice of various 
duties, and particularly recommends such as were 
adapted to a suffering state, ver. 12, 13. 

Rejoice an hope 3! 

Many of you are sufferers in one shape or an- 
other for your faith in the gospel. Let that hope 
which the gospel inspires cheer your spirits. 

Be patient in tribulation. 

Animated by such glorious prospects, bear pre- 
sent trials, however severe, without murmuring or 
dejection. 

Persevere in prayer. 

Look up to God: pour out your heart before him: 
cast your care upon him. 


* Availing yourselves, &c.] Tw naigw dedrsuavresy “ serving 
yourselves of the opportunity.” Waketield. ‘This is the reading 
of the Clermont and other manuscripts : it is adopted by Gries- 
bach, and best sults the connexion. The Alexandrine, Vatican, 
and many other copies read Kyziw, “ serving the Lord,” which 
is the Received Text. 

S Rejoice in hope !] “ Sires adverse ingruunt, Christiani de- 
Lent memores esse se non carere spe.’ Rosenmuller. 
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Che: Communicate to the wants of the saints, 
Ver. 13. ‘ ‘ | é ees 

Be hberal in your benefactions to your indigent 
brethren. 

Pursue hospitality 2. 

Be kind to strangers, and especiaily to believers 
who, being persecuted at home on account of their 
Christian profession, may find it difficult to obtain 
admission into the houses of those who were for- 
merly their frends. Look out for such, and do 
not wait till they coine to vour door: search for 
them in the places of public resort; bring them to 
vour houses, and entertain them in the best way that 
prudence will admit. 


/. The apostle recomniends good will to perse- 
cutors, sympathy, humility, and self-diffidence, ver. 
l4—16. 

Bless those who persecute you: bless, and curse ' 
not. 

Let not any provocation, nor any injury which 
you may receive on account of your Christian pro- 
fession, induce vou to retaliate upon your persecu- 
tors: but speak mildly, even to those whose lan- 
guage and conduct are most malignant. 


14. 


1 ants of the saints.) Rosenmuller observes, that this epistle 
was written about the time of the famine in the reign of Clau- 
dius, Acts xi. 28, when many strangers flocked to Rome. 

2 Pursue hospitality.) ¢suxere, seek occasions for hospitality. 
Hospitality was a virtue of great importance, when the want of 
inns rendered it difficult fur strangers to obtain accommodations. 
And Dr. Doddridge observes, after Blackwall, that many Chri- 
stians might be banished their native country for their religion, 
and perheps laid undera ban of excommunication ; which would 
render it a high crime tu receive them into their houses. 
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Rejoice with them that rejoice ; weep with them 
that weep: having the same dispositions towards 
each other 3, 

Sympathize with each other: avoid a narrow sel- 
fish spirit. Enter into the cases of your brethren. 
If theyare cheerful, rejoice with them; if they mourn, 
participate in their sorrows. Let every one feel for 
another as for himself. 

Affect not superiority, but be guided by the hum- 
ble+, Be not wise in your own conceit. 

Know your proper place: do not set yourselves 
up above your brethren, but be willing to yield pre- 
eminence to others. ‘Take for your examples those 
vho are of ahumble spirit, who rather decline than 
covet distinction. Be not puffed up with the con- 
ceit of superior wisdom. 


8. The apostle warns against revenge, and en- 
joins honourable and peaceful behaviour, ver. 17, 
1d: 

Render to no one evil for evil. 

The spirit of the gospel prohibits all retaliation 
and revenge. 

Be commendably prudent in the sight of all mens, 








> | follow Wakefield in joining this clause to the 15th verse, 
and borrow his translation. 

* Affect not, &c.] geovey ra vyra, malo sensu est, velle sem- 
per antecellere alios. O+ vareworh.1.non sunt vite statu, sed 
mente humiles. cuvarwayerias vivt, alias, in partem sinistram 
dicitur. Sed Paulus usus est hoc verbo in meliorem partem, Du- 
camini exemplo demissorum.” Rosenmuller. ‘‘ Be guided by 
humility.” Wakefield. 

> Be commendably prudent.) q. roovosicde xxrws. I follow 
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Let your conduct in the world be so governed by 
prudence, as to entitle you to respect, and to guard 
you from reproach. 

Tf it be possible, to the utmost of your power, live 
peaceably with all men. 

Offer no provocation to any; give no Intentional 
offence; be circumspect in your conduct: do all 
you can to promote peace and quietness. After all, 
peace may not be in your power; but let not the 
blame of contention rest with you. 


9. The section concludes with an earnest dissua- 
sive from revenge, ver. 19—21. 

Beloved, avenge not yourselves, but yield to an- 
ver\; for wt is written, Fengeance belongeth to 
me; I will recompense, saith the Lord. 

Though you have an unquestionable right to 
stand upon self-defence, yet 1f a man is violently an- 
gry it will be advisable not to increase his irritation 
by fruitless opposition, but to leave his fury to ex- 
haust itselfin empty words. And if he should even 
proceed to mischief, and should commit injury, do 
not retaliate evil: for no one can be an impartial 
judge in his own cause. If you have no just means 


Rosenmuller, who, with More, interprets xaAa as the adverb 
varus: qd. “coram onnibus hominibus vivite caute, Ut for- 
mula prospicere bene, deseribat hominem providum, prudentem, 
cautnumgue. 2 Cor, vii 21." 

1 Yield to angers) t.e. as some explain it, “ give place to, 
make way for, the anger of God.” So Chrysostom understands 
it; and Rosenmuller says that the connexion requires this sense. 
So Archbishop Newcome : see his note. Mr. Wakefield renders 
it “ the anger of another” which is the sense that | prefer. 
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of redress, commit your cause to God. He claims Ch. xu. 


this prerogative as his own: ‘To me (saith he) be- 
longeth vengeance and recompense.’ Deut. xxxil. 
oo. And in due time he will eall the offender to 
account. 

Zi hevefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him drink: for bo fe doing this thou 
shalt ea coals of fire upon his head?. Be not 
overcome by evil3, but overcome evil with good. 

In the mean time, endeavour by forbearance and 
kindness to bring your ¢ adversary to repentance, and 
to save him ee ruin. Not only abstain from all 
acts of revenge, but abound in those of benevolence ; 
relieve his sufferings, supply his wants, anticipate 
his application. If his heart is not unusually hard, 
this conduct will soften him, and bring him toa 
better temper. In the best sense of the words, you 
will heap coals of fire upon his head; you will melt 


* Coals of fire, &c.] | This sentence is a quotation from Prov. 
xxv. 22, where it 1s added, * and the Lord shall reward thee.’ 
Id si feceris dolorem ipst injicies maximum. As some understand 

‘you will fill him with remorse.’ According to others, ‘ you 
will aggravate his final condemnation.’ See Rosenmuller. But 
this latter surely is a very unworthy motive, and by no means 
likely to have been the intention of the apostle. The sense 
given in the paraphrase is most agreeable to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore most probably the true meaning of the 
passage. See Doddridge in loc. 

> Overcome bi y evil.| “This,” says Dr. Priestley in his note 
on this text, ‘1s a very happy expression. By calling doing 
evil a being overcome of evil, implies a weakness of mind in giv- 
ing way to it, and that doing good i is a conquest over evil prin- 
ciples : so that there is great heroism and maguanimity | in Vir- 
tue, and as great weakness and meanness in vice.’ eae ont 


T ? 


Ver. 19. 
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ch. XI. him into penitence, and cast his mind into a new 
vere" mould. 

Upon the whole, suffer not evil affections to be 
excited in you by the bad conduet of others; but 
subdue the evil passions of others by your own gen- 
tleness, forbearance, and generosity. 


SECTION I. 


ch. xu. The apostle anculcates the practice of alt eivil and 
social duties upon Christian principles. Ch. xiil. 


1. The apostle strongly presses the duty of obe- 
dience to the civil power, ver. 1—o. 

Ver.1. = Let every one be subject to the supreme authori- 
ties. For there rs no authority but from God, and 
2, those which exist are appointed by God: he, there- 
fore, who setteth himself against this authority, re- 
sisteth the appointment of God; and they who re- 

sist will bring upon themselves condemnation. 

The Jews regarded themselves as living under a 
theoeracy, or a special divine government, acknow- 
ledging no law but that which was given by God to 
Moses upon mount Sinai, and owning allegiance to 
no sovereign but God himself. Hence they held 
all other governments in contempt and detestation. 
And not only were they impatient of the Roman 
yoke in their own country, but were prone to sedi- 
tion in other nations where they were settled. They 
had been expelled from Rome for their turbulent 
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spirit by the emperor Claudius, a few years before Ch. XI. 


this epistle was written, and had but lately been per- 
mitted to return. The believers in Christ, who ori- 
ginally consisted chiefly of Jewish converts, were 
for some time confounded with the Jews, and some 
of them might be disposed to embrace the Jewish 
principles of civil government, and to conclude, that 
by their conversion to the faith they were released 
from all subjection to the civil power, and that they 
owed no allegiance but to God. It is to rectify this 
misconception that the apostle gives the advice con- 
tained in this portion of his epistle !. 

Let every one be subject to the supreme authori- 
ties? ; and let none of the holy community of be- 
lievers in Christ imagine, that by taking upon him- 
self this sacred profession, he is released from the 
allegiance which he owes to the civil power: but 
let all obey the sovereign authority. 

for there is no authority but from God; and 
those which exist? are appointed by God. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Moses is the only 
divinely commissioned legislator, and that the Jew- 


1 <* Hance doctrinam, Imperatoribus non esse prebendum obse- 
quium, Jud@i sine dubio hauserunt e doctrina Phariseorum. Jo- 
seph. Antiq. xvii. 2, 4." Rosenmuller, 

* Supreme authorities.| ‘‘ intelligendisunt summi magistratus 
in universum : ac imprimis Imperatores Romani. Nam orepercesy 
dignitatis quandam prestantiam pre aliis indicat. Joseph. B. I. 
vil. II. i.’ Rosenmuller. ‘The supreme imperial power. 

5 Those which exist.| In the received text ‘“‘ the authorities ’’ 
which exist; but the word authorities (efecias) is omitted in 
the Alexandrine, Cambridge, and other manuscripts, and by 
Griesbach —./re appointed by God. ‘ Allother governments de- 
rive their power from God as well as the Jews.’ Locke. 


Ver. 2. 


a], 


Ch. XII. 
Vere, 
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ish government 1s the only one which derives its 
authority from heaven. ‘There is a sense in which 
civil government, as such, is derived from God; be- 
cause it is for the happiness of mankind to form 
themselves into civil communities for mutual pro- 
tection and security: and therefore it is the will of 
God that sueh communities should exist. And 
there is also a sense in which the actually existing 
governments are of divine appointment ; because, 
in their different forms, they have for wise and good 
reasons been permitted to establish themselves in 
the world; and so they are to remain, unless very 
substantial reasons require a change. 

He, therefore, who setteth himself against this 
authority, resisteth the appointment of God; and 
they who resist, will bring upon themselves condem- 
nation 2. 

He who resisteth lawful authority, and who would 
introduce anarchy and confusion, opposes an insti- 
tution which God has appointed for the benefit of 








1 He who setteth himself, &c.] So Wakefield. “ avzivaccec- 
Out, per vim se opponere. Quicunque se opponit regi, idem est 
ut sise opponeret majestati divine.” Rosenmuller.—‘* The sense 
is, that Christians, by being Christians, are not any way exempt 
from obedience to the civil magistrate, nor ought by any means 
to resist them; though, by what is sad, ver. 3, tt seems that 
St. Paul meant here, magistrates having and exercising a law- 
ful power. But whether the magistrates in being, were, or were 
not such, and consequently were, or were not to be obeyed, 
(hat, Christianity gave them no peculiar power to examine. 
They had the common right of others, their fellow citizens, but 
hail no distinet privileges as Christians.” Locke. 

* Condenmation.| * They who resist, wilh be punished by 
thease powers whieh they resist.” Locke.  Pratentiur tian a 
woaistidibus, tian, aba vations, a Deo yso. Rosenmuller. 
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mankind. And he who opposes the existing au- 
thorities, and endeavours to overthrow them under 
any pretext whatever, incurs a most serious respon- 
sibility : for he opposes that which God in his pro- 
vidence has permitted to exist; and of which he 
wills the continuance, till the evils which result 
from its existence exceed those which will follow 
from its overthrow. And they who thus resist the 
civil power, must of course expect the vengeance of 
the penal laws; and if they oppose it wantonly, in- 
considerately, and unjustly, they will incur the dis- 
pleasure of heaven. 

The apostle does not mean to afhirm, that all re- 
sistance to tyrannical authority is in all cases un- 
lawful. God forbid. That would be the extreme 
of injustice. Nor does the apostle’s argument war- 
rant such a conclusion. All evil is in some sense 
of divine appointment ; and it is no more unlaw- 
ful to put an end toa tyrannical and oppressive go- 
vernment, because such a government is, in the 
course of providence, permitted to exist, than it is 
unlawful to use every possible means to put a stop 
to the pestilence ; because that hkewise is an evil 
under the direction of God. And, in fact, a re- 
formed government when once introduced and set- 
tled, is as much the appointment of God, as that 
which has been displaced by it. But it was no 
part of the apostle’s intention, nor was it the object 
of his mission, to enter into political discussions. 

for these rulers3 are not a terror to good works, 


S These rulers.}| Oi yao apyovzves. So Wakefield. .dre not a 
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Verso. 
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but to evil: wouldest thou then not be afraid of the 
authority ? do that which is right, and thou wilt 
be praised by it; for it is the minister of God to 
thee for good. 

The rulers to whom [ allude, and whom it would 
be impious to resist, are such as perform their im- 
portant duties with fidelity; who protect the vir- 
tuous, but are a terror to evil-doers. If, therefore, 
you would avoid the frowns of those who are in 
power, perform your duty, and the power of the vir- 
tuous magistrate will be your protection: for such 
is the design of providence in the appointment of 
civil institutions. 

But of thou do evil, be afraid; for tt beareth not 
the swordin vain; for itis the avenging minister 
of God for the punishinent of the evil-docr. 

If, indeed, you violate the laws of the communi- 
ty, if you deceive, oppress, and injure your neigh- 





error, &c. It may seem surprising, that the apostle speaks so 

respectfully of Nero's government. And some have argued from 
this fact, the disgraceful and degrading doctrines of passive obe- 
dience and non- “resistance, even under the most tyrannical and 
arbitrary governments. But this epistle was w ritten in the third 
or fourth year of Nero’s reign; and it is to be remembered, 
that the government of this emperor for the first few years was 
temperate and just. When Paul was himself a prisoner at 
Rome, there were believers even in Cesar’s houschold, Philip. 
iv, 22, And Burrhus, the preceptor of Nero, and prefect. of the 
Pretorian guard, is said to have favoured the Christians.—Ié 
is the minister. So Wakefield, 

' Tt beareth not the sword, &c.) This expression scems to im- 
ply, that in extreme cases, the civil magistrate has a right to 
take away life. But surely this authority should he very sparing - 
Iv used. Wilfal murder seems to be almost the only offence 
which will justify capital puuishinent—Jt iw, Xe. for the pu- 

toshment, So Wakeheld, 
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bour, you have reason to be afraid ; fora just ma- Ch. XUL 


gistrate will do his duty, and will use his authority 
for visiting the wicked with condign punishment. 
For he is as much the instrument of God to execute 
his righteous judgement upon the wicked, as to pro- 
tect and reward the virtuous. 

Therefore, it 1s necessary to yield subjection, not 
only on account of punishment?, but also for con- 
sevence sake. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it behoves you to live 


Ver. 4. 


in due subjection to a just government, not only | 


through fear of punishment, but from a sense of 
duty, and from obedience to the will of God. 


2. The apostle exhorts to a conscientious dis- 
charge of what was due to the established govern- 
ment, ver. 6, 7. 

Moreover, for the same reason, pay tribute like- 
wise; for they are servants of God, continually 
attending to this particular object, 

Be as strictly conscientious in the payment of 
your proportion of the public contributions, as in 
performing your civil and social duties. Magis- 
trates are the servants of God ; whose duty it is, to 
devote their whole time and all their powers to the 








2 On account of punishment.) sa ryv opyyv. Wakefield. New- 
come. 

$ Attending.) “ They employ their care, time, and pains, for 
the public weal.” Locke. “ A very delicate lesson is obliquely 
conveyed to the magistrate,” ver. 3, 4, 6. Newcome. ‘* for 
they who atteud to this business, are public servants of God.” 
Wakefield, 
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service of the public, to administer justice, and to 
preserve peace. ‘They are fully entitled to ample 
remuneration from the public purse. ‘To defraud 
them, therefore, of their just dues, is an act of dis- 
honesty, and will be visited as such by the just 
judgement of God, who will protect the rights of 
his faithful servants. 

Therefore, render to all their dues: tribute, to 
whom tribute is due; custom, to whom custom? ; 
reverence, to whom reverence; honour, to whom ho- 
nour ?, 

Pay, therefore, to every individual the respect 
which is due to hin. Pay taxes and customs to 
those who have a right to demand, and are appoint- 
ed to receive them. Let those who are in power be 
respected and obeyed. Let superiors in age or of- 
fice, who adorn their stations by their virtues, be 
honoured as they deserve. And let not the Chris- 
tian religion be reproached as tending to dissolve 
the bonds of society. 

Upon the whole, we may remark with how much 
prudence and caution the apostle urges his exhor- 
tations upon the subject of political obligations. 





1 Tribute—custom.] “°O geces tributian denotat quod personis 
dnpouitur—zrse TeAGS, vectigal, quod pro merci transportatione 
solvitur.’ Rosenmuller, Doddridge well observes, that. this 
passage is directly levelled at a favourite notion of the Jews ; 
that, as the peeuliar people of God, they were exempted from 
obligation to pay tribute to the Gentiles, though without point- 
ing them out in an invidious manner. 

* Reverence—-honour. | © 25655, reverence, expresses the in- 
ward disposition, see aph.veult. ciay, honour, expresses the 
conduct and external behaviour procecding from it.” Doddridge. 
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he indirectly, but clearly and pointedly, lays down 
the duties of magistrates ; and though he says no- 
thing concerning the lawfulness of resistance to a 
tyrannical power, his arguments for obedience only 
apply to the civil authority when it is exercised for 
the benefit of the community, and fulfills the pur- 
poses for which it was instituted 9, 


3. The apostle recommends universal good will 
as the sum of social virtue, ver. 8—1L0O. 
Owe nothing to any man but mutual love; for 


he who loveth his nerghbour* hath fully perforned 
the law. 

Incur no debts; for they will entangle and dis- 
tress you. Dut to this injunction let there be one 
exception. Regard benevolence, and a constant 
disposition to perform kind offices, as a debt owing 


8 
to all mankind. Universal benevolence is a pre- 


3 <« The apostle, without entering into any question about the 
lawfulness of government, or, in what cases it was lawful, and 
in what unlawful [to resist], considered it as the duty of Chris- 
tians to submit to that government which they found established. 
He represents the government they were under, as that to which 
God had thought | proper to subject them, and in which they 
ought to acquiesce. ‘These maxims, therefore, are to be con- 
sidered as applying to the particular circumstances of the times 
in which the apostle wrote, and it is absurd to plead them in 
favour of a government manifestly unjust and tyrannical, from 
which it is in the power of the people to relieve themselves.” 
Dr. Priestley. 

4 Loreth his neighbour.] So Wakefield ; and this is the true 
sense of the passage. Literally, “ the other,” or ‘ another,” 
which in the English idiom takes away the universality of the 
rule. 
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While he strongly inculcates the duties of subjects, Git 
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cept of indispensable obligation under the Chris- 
tian law. And it is the whole of Christian duty. 
For he, who truly loves his neighbour, will not fail 
to perform every act of social virtue. 

For that commandment, Zhou shalt not com- 
mit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not 
steal'!, Thou shalt not covet, and every other coin- 
mandment, is summed up in this one, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. Love doeth no ult 
to its neighbour ; therefore, love is the fulfilling of 
the law. 

The law of the second table consists chiefly of 
prohibitions of injustice. And all its precepts, 
whether negative or positive, are comprehended in 
the single rule, Love your neighbour as yourself ; or, 
in other words, Always do to others, what, in an ex- 
change of circumstances, you might reasonably de- 
sire that others should do to you. Acting upon 
this principle, you will infallibly steer clear of all 
injustice; and will, in fact, abound in acts of bene- 
volence. So true it is, that Love, and that alone, 
is the complete accomplishment of social duty, and 
of obedience to the law of God, both in the letter 
and the spirit. 


4, The apostle enforces these dutics from the 
consideration of the brevity of human hfe, and 


' Thoushalt not steal.) The received texts adds, “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness.” Dut these words are wanting in the 
oldest and best manuscripts, and Griesbach has excluded them 
from lis text. 
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the excellence of Christian privileges, ver. 11— Ch. xu. 


14, 


And this \et us do, considering the season, that Ver. \. 


wis now tine for us to arise from sleep; for our 
salvation 2 is nearer now than when we first be- 
lieved. The mght is far spent; and the day is 
drawing near. Let us then lay aside the works 
of darkness, and put on the apparel of light. 


* Our salvation -:] i.e. as is commonly understood, the second 
coming of Christ to raise the dead, and to reward the just; 
which was expected by the primitive believers, and probably by 
the apostles themselves, to take place in a very few years, (see 
2 Thess. 11. 1,) and before the generation then existing became 
extinct. See Locke and Grotius in loc. But though the lapse 
of ages has demonstrated the vanity of this expectation, yet the 
argument holds good to every individual: for to every human 
being, the appearance of his Lord to judgement will succeed 
instantaneously to the moment of dissolution, though ages of 
ages should intervene. “‘ Swrnoia, salutis cognitio.” Rosenmul- 
ler ; who explains the passage thus: q.d. We ought the ra- 
ther to lay aside all indolence in the discharge of Christian duty, 
as our knowledge of the gospel is so much improved since we 
first professed the Christian faith. But this, which is also the 
interpretation of Macknight, seems a harsh interpretation. Dr. 
Taylor disapproves of Locke’s and Grotius’s supposition, that 
the apostle was mistaken in the time of our Lord’s appearance 
to judgement. 

> The apparel.) “7a owaa, instrumenta, arma, sed vt vestes.” 
Rosenmuller.—* The attire.” Newcome: see Beza and Wake- 
field — Observe,’ says Dr. Taylor, “ the lively and beautiful 
metaphor. This present imperfect state of trial, the apostle com- 
pares to the night. And the salvation and glory we all have in 
prospect, to the day. He supposes Christians may be asleep, 
negligent of their most important concerns, or immersed in sen- 
suality. He, as the apostle of Christ and preacher of the go- 
spel, knocks at the chamber door, and calls to them, ‘ It is 
high time to awake out of sleep: the day appears, the glorious 
day of your everlasting salvation: Awake, awake ; throw off 
your loose clothes, which cover you in the night, and in which it 
is unseemly to appear before men ; and put on that comely 
dress which is agreeable to the day, and gives a decent and ho- 
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And let us be the more earnest in the discharge 
of duty, considering how short and precarious the 
opportunity is, which still remains. We have no 
time to lose. If we have hitherto been negligent 
and slothful, it becomes us now to rouse our spirits 
to activity and energy, and not to lose another hour. 
For the season of the accomplishment of our Chris- 
tian hopes is rapidly advancing 5 and is now nearer 
than when we first professed faith in Christ, though 
we were then told that it was near at hand. The 
judge is at the door; the night of darkness and ig- 
norance is past ; we cannot plead that we do not 
know our duty. Let us then no longer practise 
the vices of our heathen state, but let us act as pro- 
fessors of the pure religion of Jesus. Let us put 
off our night clothes by rer we should be encum- 
bered a disgraced, and put on the useful and or- 
namental apparel of the day. 

As being in the day}, let us walk gracefully, 
not i rioting and drunkenness, not in debauchery 
and wantonness, notin strife and envying. 

The religion of Jesus is broad day-light ; it ad- 
mits of no concealment. The disciple of Jesus 1s 


nourable appearance in the world.’ Meaning that disposition 
and conversation which is agreeable to the gospel, lovely in the 
eyes of mankind, snd which ‘fits us to appear among the blessed 
in the realms of hght.” 

' As being in the day.) “wes ev GUELO, as in the day-time.” 
Wakefield. —“ Gracefully, becomingly.”” Newcome.—* evexy- 
peovuns, qui decenten quandane induc hint nersonian Rosenmul- 
ler. “ Let us walk honourably and gracefully : so evoyywoves 
exactly signifies. Dr. Milner renders it, Let us walk with a 
grace.” Doddridge—Not in debauchery, &c. “ Kasizry, alias cu- 
bile, die, concubitum denotat.” Rosenmuller. 
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to act in retirement, as if he were under constant Ch. XIII. 


inspection. Let us, therefore, at all times, and in 
all places, behave with the decorum which we should 
think necessary if we were under the public eye ; 
and Jet us ever shun those hateful vices, which even 
they who practise them are ashamed to avow, and 
endeavour to conceal under the darkness of the 
night. 

But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
no provision for wrregular desires 2. 

Study the character of your master, Jesus Christ, 
and array yourselves in those virtues which shone so 
conspicuously in him; this will be your most ap- 
propriate and most glorious dress ; this will secure 
universal esteem and affection. But as for those 
gross vices, which are so common among the ido- 
latrous heathen, renounce them all together, as ut- 
terly inconsistent with the character of a disciple of 


Christ. 


SECTION III. 


The apostle recommends mutual candour to those 
who entertained differences of opinion concern- 
ang things indifferent, and particularly concern- 
wne the distinctions of meats and days. Ch. xiv. 
throughout. 


1. The apostle advises generally, that those who 





* Make no provision, &c.] ‘‘ Et corporis curam agite sic, ut 
cupiditates non incendantur.” Rosenmuller. 


Ver, 13. 


14, 


Ch. XIV. 
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Ch. XIV. entertain scruples should be treated with indulgence 
by those who have none, ver. }. 

Ver. 1. Moreover, receive kindly him who is weak in 

faith, not censuring him because of his donbts 2. 

The society of believers at Rome consisted of 

converts both from Jews and heathen. ‘The Jew- 

ish Christians, still attached to the law of Moses, 

adhered scrupulously to all its distinctions concern- 

ing the lawfulness of different kinds of food, and 

the holiness of certain days. These the apostle 





t Tim who is weak in faith.) Rosenmuller observes, that faith 
here signifies not an assent to doctrine, but a persuasion con- 
cerning the lawfulness or unlawfulness of a practice : : one who 
is weak in faith, therefore, is one who is doubtful in points of 
practice. “Not fully persuaded,” says Mr. Locke, ‘ of bis 
C ee liberty in the use of some indifferent thing.”’ 

* Not censuring him because of his doubts.) py 269 Chaxgiress 
Ciaroyicwwy? q. d. vena, aroyiopwy, not to vexatious cen- 
sures because of his doubts. See Acts xi. 2. They of the cir- 
cumeision contended with Peter, chaxpivevre, q. d. angrily (lis- 
puted with, and censured Peter. See also Jude ver. ). Mac- 
knight renders the words, ‘ not in order to the strife of dispu- 
tations.’—" diaxgivew, dijudicare, Matt. xvi. 3; 1 Cor. vi. 5; 
diaroyviop.ol, copuationcs, Matt.xv. 19, q.d. ne in ipsius senten- 
tiam curiose inquiratis, eamque severe dannetis.’” Rosenmuller ; 
who nevertheless adds, that others interpret the sense, q. d. do 
not quarrel on account of opinions ; others, q.d. avev diaxgicews 
zai CrarAovicwe, Without doubting or disputing ; but he prefers 
the first. “ not unto doubts and reasonings.” Wakefield ; who 
reads dia Asvyiouwy as two words, ‘ Live together ina free and 
friendly manner, without any regard to the differences among 
you, about the lawfulness of any indiflerent things.” Locke. 
“Do not teaze and disquiet them with grievous censures or 
vexatious disputes about their sentiments. cabs Taylor ; whe 
remarks in his note, that the apostle, by “him that is weak in 
faith, means the Jew, who he knew assuredly was tn the wrong ; 
vet le uses him very tenderly, and avoids saying any thing of 
him that was harsh or overbearing.”"—« Not teazing him with 
controversies about things in doubt.” Dr. Priestley. 
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ealls “* weak in faith.” Not fully understanding the Ch. NIv. 


extent of Christian liberty ; and making themselves 
uneasy with unfounded scruples. On the other 
hand, the Gentile believer, not having been accus- 
tomed to lay stress upon distinctions of this nature, 
felt no scruples upon the subject: all days, all kinds 
of food, were alike in his estimation. And these 
two classes of believers, as too frequently happens 
in similar circumstances, were disposed to entertain 
an ill opinion of each other. ‘The Jew would not 
hold communion with the Gentile believer, the lax- 
ity of whose conduct in these particulars gave him 
a bad opinion of his character, and led him to con- 
clude, that though he professed to believe in Christ, 
he was little better than a heathen. While the more 
enlightened, and free thinking Gentile, not making 
sufficient allowance for the early prepossessions of 
his Jewish brother, was disposed to look down upon 
him with contempt, as a weak and narrow-minded 
bigot. The apostle, who, most evidently, both here 
and elsewhere, decides the question in favour of the 
liberty of the Gentile believer, is, nevertheless, very 
anxious that the two parties should entertain their 
separate opinions, and observe their respective prac- 
tices, in the exercise of mutual candour and good 
will. They were both influenced by the same mo- 
tive, a desire to do credit to the doctrine which they 
professed ; and therefore both were equally accept 
able to God, and neither party was authorized to 
condemn the other. He therefore strictly en‘oins 
the Jewish believer, not to anathematize the Gen- 
VOL. I, U 


Ver. 1. 
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tile professor ; and the Gentile believer, not to de- 
spise and insult his Jewish brother ; and requires, 
that while each follows his own judgement each 
should allow his neighbour to do the like in all cases 
of mere ritual institution, which did not interfere 
with the great law of moral rectitude. The Gen- 
tile brethren appear to have been the more nume- 
rous party, and he begins with them, q¢.d. Ihave 
been exhorting you to mutual benevolence. Let it 
particularly appear in this case. Kindly entertain 
your less informed brother; bear with his long 
established prepossessions, and do not wound his 
spirit, and irritate his feelings, by treating his con- 
scientious scruples with levity and contempt. 


2. The apostle states the specific cases in which 
the parties differed, and enjoins mutual forbear- 
anee, ver. 2—6. 

lor one believeth that he may eat any kind of 
food; another, who is weak, eateth only herbs. 

The Gentile believer, who has just conceptions 
of Christian liberty, pays no regard to ceremonial 
distinctions, but eats one kind of food as freely as 
another; while the Jewish convert, still adhering 
to the engagements of the law, and fearful lest, ina 
heathen country, he should, notwithstanding all his 
care, expose himself to ceremonial pollution, judges 
it to be the safest course to abstain altogether from 
animal food, and confines himself wholly to a ve- 
vetable diet, with regard to which the law laid him 
under no restrictions. 
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Let not him who eateth, despise him who eateth cn. XIV. 


not; and let not him who eateth not, condemn him 
who eateth: for God has accepted him. 

Let not the Gentile believer, flushed with the 
possession of his liberty, treat his Jewish brother 
with contempt; and view him asa weak and silly 
bigot, because of his conscientious scruples. Nor, 
on the other hand, let the scrupulous, and self-de- 
nying Jewish believer, denounce judgement upon 
the free thinking and free living Gentile Christian, 
as though he were insincere in his profession, and 
no better than a heathen ; for in this judgement he 
would be very much mistaken : for I have authority 
to assure him, that under the gospel covenant the 
heathen convert 1s admitted into favour, without 
subjecting himself to any of those ceremonial re- 
straints, which, for wise reasons, were imposed upon 
the Israelites by the law of Moses. 

Who art thou that condemnest another man’s 
domestic ? to his own master he standeth or fall- 
eth: but he shall be established; for God is able 
to establish him. 

How unbecoming is it in any one to interfere 
officiously in the domestic economy of another ; to 
condemn the servant for disobedience, when thie 
master finds no fault! Who then art thou that art 
thus passing sentence upon thy fellow servant ? 
what are thy claims, and where is thy commission 
to exclude from Christian fellowship all those who 
do not adopt thy ceremonial scruples ? You are not 
his judge; let him answer for himself; and await 

uw? 


Ver: 3; 


pas 


Ch. NIV. 
Ver. 4. 


aoa | 
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the decision of him to whom alone he is amenable. 
Nor need he fear an unfavourable sentence. What- 
ever your erroneous judgement may suspect or de- 
nounce, if, in these indifferent matters only, he is 
deficient, he shall maintain his character and sta- 
tion in the church, and shall be accepted in the 
end. For God is able and willing to support and 
establish him in the Christian faith without the ob- 
servance of ceremonial institutions, as well as if he 
subjected himself to the burdensome yoke of the 
law. 

One man esteemeth one day above another : but 
another man esteemcth every day alike. Let every 
one freely enjoy his own opinion ®. 

The converted Jew observes lis sabbaths, his 
xew moons, his fasts, and his festivals. ‘The Gen- 
tile believer, unaccustomed to sabbatical distine- 
tions of every kind, regards all his time as equally 
appropriated to God, and does not esteem any one 
day as more holy than another. Be it so. Let every 


od 





' Esteemeth every day alike.| “ Kpives wacay quecay, sc. 1o7y, 
quemvis diem puriter sanctum habet : xgsves estimat, ut 1 Cor. 
i. 2." Rosenmuller. See also Raphelus. 

* Let every one freely enjoy his own opinion :] “ wAycopoces- 
chw llAyp. pleno motu in aliquid feror, et cst navinm, que 
mlenis velis agitantur et in portum feruntur.” Schleusner. “ Let 
every man freely enjoy his own sentiment, and go on in his 
own way without impediment or censure.” Doddridge ; who 
observes, in his note, “ How strong a text this ts for the right 
of private judgement!" It is surprising that the obvious and 
important meaning of this passage should have been so gene- 
rally overlooked, and that a sense should have been commonly 
given to the passage, which, to say the least, is obscure and ir- 
relevant; g. d. ‘ Let every one be fully persuaded in his own 
mind ;”’ an exhortation which is not always practicable, 
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one act as in his conscience he judges right. Let ch. xiv. 


him enjoy his liberty, without censure and without 
restraint. 

He who vegardeth the day regardeth \t to the 
Lord3; and he who disregardeth the day disre- 
gardeth it to the Lord. 

Positive institutions are nothing in themselves: 
it is the motive only which gives the observation of 
them amoral complexion. Whether a man abstains 
from all labour and recreation upon a particular day 
of the week, or whether ‘he allows himself in both 
equally on every day, is in itself a matter of perfect 
indifference: but if one observes the day as a day of 
rest, because he thinks that God requires it, and 
that Christ is honoured by it, while he retains that 
conviction, he does well in regulating his conduct 
accordingly. Andon the other hand, if another 
conscientiously believes that God has imposed no 
such restraints, and that the Christian doctrine, as 
a law of liberty, is more honoured by the disregard 
of all sabbatical distinctions, he also does equally 
well in following the dictates of his judgement. 
The observer and the nonobserver of holy seasons 
are alike acceptable to God, if they conscientiously 
obey the dictates of their respective understandings, 
and act in obedience to the will of God, and ina 
way which they deem most honourable to their 
Christian profession. 


Em 


> Regardeth it to the Lord.) “ regardeth it to a master.” 
Wakefield ; and in this way he translates the word, ver. 8, 9. 


Ver. 5. 


Ch. XIV. 
Ver. 6. 


Srom cating 
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There is no meaning in language if the apostle 
does not here pronounce that all sabbatical distine- 
tions are abolished under the Christian law. The 
apostle uses the utmost latitude of expression: 
whatever is fit and lawful upon one day is fit and 
jawful upon another, without any distinction be- 
tween the first, or the seventh, and any other day of 
the week. but mark, the apostle is not treating 
upon the subject of Christian worship. This is un- 
doubted!y a duty of universal obligation, which, for 
the sake of order and decency, must necessarily be 
carried on at some convenient and appropriate sea- 
son. Nor is he to be understood as saying any 
thing to contravene that ancient and useful practice, 
which the Christian church in all ages has derived 
from the apostles, of observing the first day of the 
week as a Christian festival for the religious and 
joyful commemoration of the death of Christ, and 
of his resurrection on the third day. The opposi- 
tion made by the apostle is to sabbatical imposi- 
tions, not to religious institutions. 

Ulso1, he who eateth, eateth to the Lord, for 
he giveth thanks to God; and he who abstaineth 
°, abstaineth to the Lord, and he giv- 
th thanks to God. 








' Also.) ‘This connecting particle is added in Griesbach’s se- 
cond edition, upon the authority of the most valuable manu- 
scripts. 

* He who abstaineth, &c.) Gr. “ he that eateth not to the 
Lord, he eateth not.” The apostle’s meaning is obvious; viz. 
that both the person who had no scruples, and he who had 
scruples, acted from the same motive, a desire to approve him- 
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Similar observations may be applied to the ques- Ch. XIV. 


tion concerning different kinds of food. The be- 
liever who lays himself under no ceremonial re- 
straint, but who eats indifferently of any kind of 
wholesome food which is placed before him, without 
ascruple and without asking any question, acts thus 
because he thinks it an honour to the Christian re- 
ligion that it lays no stress upon such distinctions $ 
and he thanks God for his Christian liberty. On 
the other hand, he who abstains from certain arti- 
cles of diet, because they are forbidden by the law 
of Moses, believes that he shows respect to the 
Christian institution by associating the profession 
of it with the discipline of the law; and he thanks 
God, that by combining the requisitions of both 
covenants, he can secure, as he believes, the bene- 
fitsof both. And thus both parties in their respec- 
tive practice being influenced by the same motives, 
are equally admitted by Christ, and equally approved 
by God; and therefore they ought to be mutually 
candid and tolerant to each other. 


3. It is the true spirit of the Christian religion, 
that they who believe in it should devote themselves 
wholly to their Master and his cause, ver. 7—9. 

For none of us liveth to himself, and no one deeth 
to hemseif. 

By the law of our profession, self, the great idol 
of the unbelieving world, is totally annihilated. 








self the true disciple of Christ: but there is an ambiguity in 
the literal translation which it was thought expedient to avoid. 


Ver. 6. 


“| 
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Neither the attainment of wealth, nor the gratifi- 
cation of the passions, nor the preservation of h- 
berty, nor social enjoyments, nor the love of life, 
nor the fear of death, are any longer suffered to pre- 
dominate in the breast, or to maintain any undue 
influence over the mind. When aman becomes a 
believer in Christ, he learns to look beyond himself, 
and to direct his regards to worthier objects. 

For whether we live, we live to the Lord}, or 
whether we dic, we die to the Lord: whether, there- 
fore, we live or dhe, we are the Lords. 

By our profession of the Christian doctrine we 
enlist ourselves in the service of a Master, and in 
that service we must live and die. Tf the cause in 
which we embark may be best promoted by active 
exertion, however laborious, we must be willing to 
live, and to exert our powers, whatever they be, not 
in those situations which we would choose for our- 
selves, and which are most easy and commodious, 
but in those in which the Master places us, and in 
which we may be most useful. If the state of 
things be such, that the Master's cause will be best 
promoted by the sacrifice of life and all its enjoy- 
nents, the man who loves his Master and his ser- 
vice, and who breathes the spirit of his profession, 
does not hesitate a moment to make the most 
costly sacrifice; happy in the opportunity of testi- 
fying his gratitude and zeal. In lite and in death 


! Live to the Lord, &c.] Tw Kuoww* “ to this master.” Wako- 
field: ic. to God. See ver. 6. » 
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the true believer has but one paramount object in Ch. XIVv. 


view; and that is, to approve himself the faithful 
and dutiful servant of the Master of his choice. 

For to this end Christ both lived and died, and 
rose again 2, that he night be Lord both of the dead 
and of the living. 

And that Master is Christ, the prophet of Naza- 
reth, once in a humble and suffering state; now 
exalted and triumphant. He lived, and died, and 
rose again, not for his own benefit, but for that of 
all mankind, both the living and the dead. He de- 
scended to the grave that he might rise again, and 
might exhibit himself as the prince and leader of 
life; the example and the pledge of immortality to 
those who inhabit the dark mansions of the tomb. 
And he was raised and exalted to glory, that he 
might possess universal dominion; and that the 
whole race of mankind, under his benign adminis- 
tration, might be conducted to virtue, life, and hap- 
piness. His design was not to aggrandize himself, 
but to do the will of his heavenly Father, by raising 
mankind to glory and immortality; and nothing 
can be more acceptable to him, than that his disci- 
ples should manifest a kind and forbearing spirit 
towards each other. 


* Lived and died, and rose again:] egyoe, nat anefave, nas 
avesy. ‘This is the reading of the Clermont manuscript. The 
received text reads, ‘ x21 aweiave, xas avery, nas avegycer,” 
both died, and rose again, and revived. The reading which 
Griesbach selects is, ‘* xa: aweSave, nas eCyoev,” he both died 
and lived, The copies vary, but the sense is nearly the 
same. 


Ver. 8. 


Ch. XLV. 


Ver, 


10: 
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4. The account which each is to render of him- 
self to God, makes it particularly unbecoming to 
indulge in mutual censures, ver. 1O—1]2. 

But thou, why dost thou condemn thy brother ? 
and thou, why dost thou despise thy brother? since 
we shall all present ourselves before the tribunal of 
God!, 

If we were made responsible for each other, there 
would be some reason why we should interfere with 
each others conduct; but, as cach individually is to 
answer for himself at the tribunal of God, and to 
abide the award due to his own character, how un- 
becoming and how culpable is it to sit in judgement 
upon one another! Why then do you, the Jewish 
believer, presume to pass a sentence of condemua- 
tion upon your Gentile brother? And how is it 
that you, the Gentile convert, not satisfied with 
quietly enjoying your own liberty, behave with a 
supercilious air to your more scrupulous brother, 
who still owns subjection to the impositions of the 
Mosaic law? Nothing can be more unbecoming, 
or more remote from the genuine spirit of Chris- 





' Present oursclves before the tribunalof God.) SecWakefield. 
God, is the reading of the Alexandrine, Clermont, and other ma- 
nuscripts. Christ, is the received text, which Griesbach prefers. 
Dr. Priestley remarks, that ‘ the judgement-seat of Christ, and 
that of God, are the same: not because Christ is God, but be- 
CAUSE he acts in the name a by the authority of aul: which 
is fully expressed when it is said that * God will judge the world 
by Jesus Christ.’ ” Mr. Dodson contends that God is the true 
reading. See his note on Isa. xiv. 25. Archbishop Newcome 
betes that in this verse, and also in ver. 3, ‘it 1s the Jewish 
convert judges, and the Gentile convert despises.” 
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tianity, than such a conduct as this in either Cn. xiv. 


party. 
For it 7s written, As I live, saith the Lord, 


every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall 
acknowledge God?. Sv then, every one of us must 
give an account of himself to God. 

The language of the Jewish prophet (Isaiah xlv. 
23), foretelling the conversion of the heathen na- 
tions, does in effect declare the same awful truth, 
that God is the universal judge. For God is repre- 
sented as announcing, in the most solemn manner, 
that every individual of the human race shall ac- 
knowledge his authority and submit to his jurisdic- 
tion. It follows, therefore, that every human being 
will be accountable to God for his own character and 
behaviour ; and consequently, that it is his duty and 
his wisdom to prepare for his own account, and not 
to sit in judgement upon others. 


9. The apostle warns those who entertain just 
views of Christian liberty, not to indulge their li- 
berty in such a manner as to ensnare the minds of 
their less enlightened brethren, ver. 13—21. 

Let us then no longer judge one another, but do 





*Itis written, &c.] The received text in Isaiah xlv. 23, which 
the apostle here cites, stands thus in the public version: ‘ I 
have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in 
righteousness, and shall not return, that unto me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall swear.”” Mr. Dodson thus cor- 
rects the text and the translation : “‘ By myself I have sworn, 
saith Jehovah (truth is gone forth from my mouth, the word, and 
1t shall not be revoked), that to me every knee shall bow, and 
every tongue shall confess to God.’ See Dodson in loc. 


Ver. L. 
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Ch. XIV. € judge this rather), not to lar yal stumbling block, 


Ver. 


13. 


14. 


or asnare®, i your i other's way. 

Instead of wasting our time, and disgracing our 
character, by uncharitable censure on the one hand, 
or contemptuous scorn on the other, let those who 
understand the liberty of the gospel, and the little 
stress which it lays upon things indifferent, rather 
resolve upon laying a voluntary restraint upen them- 
selves, and not use their liberty in circumstances 
which may nuslead others, and tempt them to do 
what they believe to be wrong. 

Lhknow, and am fully assured by the Lord Je- 
sus%, that nothing is unholy in itself; but to him 
who estecmeth any thing to be unholy, to him it is 


unholy. 


1 Let usjudge—do 2 ye judge. ] xclvwev—xcivare. The apostle 
uses the same word in different senses. g.d. Let us not judge, 
i.e. Let us not censure, one another ; but rather do ve judge, 

e. determine not to lay a stumbling blocks “ Let us not judge 
ae do ye rather determine.” W akefield. 

° 4 stumbling block—a snare.) wpsoxoua, a stumbling 
block. ‘ Offendiculum, lapis, vel obstacuhian aliquod, in via 
positwn, in quod si quis inpingit, cadere, aut cespitare debet.” 
Schleusner.—oxarvdaasy, asnare. “ Lignum incurcum quo ten- 
dicula seu decipula sustinetur, et in quod impingens auimal ipsam 
tendiculam in se subita ruina evertit.’ Schleusner. See Wet- 
stein Nor. Test. tom. i. p. 302.— A piece of wood which sup- 
ports a trap, which falls on its being moved; and so may with 
peculiar propricty signify, whatever may be the occasion ‘of en- 
snaring another, and drawing him into sin and mischief.’ Dodd- 
ridge. Bishop Pearce thinks that the words 4 cxaréaAsy are a 
margin: U gloss. See Newcome. 

3 Tssured by the Lord Jesus.) “ } know and am satisfied that 
under the Lord Jesus.” Wakefield. ‘This makes eaccllent sense ; 
nit it seems more probable that the apostle alludes to the in- 
struction which he had personally received from Jesus Chr "i 
peesG@alare lo. 
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I was once a Pharisee, brought up in all the scru- Ch. XIV. 


ples of that ceremonious sect ; but when it pleased 
our Lord Jesus Christ to invite me into the church, 
and to reveal his gospel to me, that I might be 
qualified to instruct others, he then made known to 
me the nullity of those distinctions upon which I 
formerly laid so great a stress; so that I am now 
fully convinced that no wholesome food is unlawful 
in itself, and that all ceremonial distinctions are 
abolished under the new covenant. Still, however, 
if any one thinks otherwise, it is unlawful for him 
to eat food which he believes to be forbidden. Nor 
can he innocently relax from ceremonial restraints 
till his mind is more enlightened. 

But if, because of food thy brother be disqueeted, 
thou no longer walkest in love: Destroy not him+ 
by thy food for whom Christ died 5, 

If you eat without regard to ceremonial distinc- 
tion, you act innocently so far as you are yourself 
concerned ; but if your conduct gives uneasiness to 





* Destroy not him.) “ Lead him not to eat food contrary to 
his own conviction ;”’ ver. 23. Newcome. Rather, Do not com- 
pel him to aposiatize. As those who were converted to the 
Christian religion are said to be saved, so they who apostatize 
from it may be described as destroyed ; because they have re- 
turned to those courses which lead to destruction, and from which 
it is probable that they will never be reclaimed. See Heb. vi. 
4—9; 2 Pet. nu. 20—22. 

° For whom Christ died.| The death of Christ ratified that new 
covenant, to the privileges of which both Jews and Gentiles were 
equally admitted, 1 Cor.xi. 25. Christ, therefore, died for all 
who had by baptism professed faith in his mission, and had been 


regularly admitted into that holy community of which he was 
the head, 


er. 4. 


15. 
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Ch. Xtv. your neighbour, if it induces him to think ill of his 


Ver. 


15. 


16, 


Ve 


Christian brother, if it excites prejudices against the 
Christian faith, or if it tempts him to indulge ina 
liberty which in his conscience he believes to be un- 
lawful, you are the means of harassing his mind, and 
exposing him to self-reproach. This is not kind, and 
the consequences may be more serious than you 
imagine ; for who can tell to what issue a disregard 
to the remonstrances of conscience, even in cases 
comparatively indifferent, may eventually lead? Do 
not then, ny enlightened brother, by the imprudent 
exercise of your Christian liberty, impel to apostasy 
and expose to ruin, one whom Christ has owned as 
a disciple, and whom he has admitted into that 
community which he has consecrated by his blood. 

Let not then your) privilege become a subject of 
reproach. 

Do not use your Christian liberty so as to ensnare 
your brethren, and thus to excite prejudice and oc- 
casion reproach, either to yourself or to the gospel 
which you profess. 

lor the kingdom of God is not meat and drink ®, 
hut justification, and peace, and zoy, in the holy 
spirit. 


' Your privilege.) Gr.“ good.””. Many manuscripts and ver- 
sions read ‘ our,” which Wakefield prefers ; who also trans- 
lates wyadey privilege, which is more intelligible —‘ Liberta.” 
Rosenmuller.— Let not then your liberty, which is a good you 
enjoy under the gospel, be evil spoken of.” Locke. Dr. Taylor 
vives the same sense, and refers to 1 Cor. x. 29, 30, with Locke's 
paraphrase upon it, 

@ fs not meat and drink.) The apostle’s meaning is well ex- 
pressed in Mr, Locke's paraphrase; “ The privileges and advan- 
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That happy and privileged state to which you are Ch. XIV. 


advaneed, and in which you glory, does not consist 
merely or chiefly in your emancipation from ritual 
distinctions: these are the least and lowest of your 
privileges. Your happiness, as believers in Christ, 
consists in your acquittal from the condemning sen- 
tence of the law; in your reconciliation to God, 
from whom you were formerly alienated by wicked 
works; and finally, in the gift of the holy spirit, 
which being the earnest of our admission into the 
family of God, excites a joyful assurance that we 
are the heirs of immortal life. Possessed of these 
glorious privileges and exalted hopes, can we for a 
moment hesitate whether we should practise a little 
self-denial in a case in which the most important 
interests of our brethren are endangered ? 

Moreover, he who in these things is the servant 
of Christ, is well pleasing to God, and approved by 
MEN. 

Tadd further, that as these are the great privi- 
leges of the gospel, so every one who, under the in- 


tages of the kingdom of God do not consist in the enjoyment 
of greater variety of meats and drinks,” &c. q. d. It is true that 
the gospel indulges more liberty in this respect than the law, 
but this is the least of its claims upon our gratitude : the bless- 
ings it confers are so unspeakably more valuable, that we may 
well be willing to sacrifice these trifles to the good of our neigh- 
bour. Joy in the holy spirit is mentioned as one of the privileges 
of the gospel. The Roman converts had not indeed yet received 
the holy spirit: but they probably knew and conversed with 
many who had received it, or at least they possessed abundant 
evidence that the spirit had been communicated, and of the im- 
portant purpose for which it had been sent. See Rom. vit. 
throughout. 


Ver. 17. 


v0-4 


Ch, XV. 
Ver. 1S. 


1, 


20. 
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fluence of these high privileges and of these glori- 
ous hopes, yields a cheerful and uniforin obedience 
to Christ as his master, and to the laws and requisi- 
tions of the gospel; and who, happy in the conscious- 
ness of his own liberty, avoids laying a stumbling 
block in the path of a less enlightened brother, is 
an ornanent to his profession, and will secure by 
his judicious and exemplary conduct both the favour 
of God and the approbation and love of all wise and 
good men. 

Let us therefore pursue the things which tend to 
peace and mutual edhfication. 

Since all who believe in Christ are at peace with 
God, partakers of the same distinguished privileges, 
and co-heirs of the same eternal inheritance, let us 
not contend about trifles, but let us all endeavour 
to live in peace; and instead of judging and con- 
demning one another, let us to the best of our power 
promote each others improvement in knowledge 
and in goodness. 

Do not for the sake of meat destroy the work of 
God), 

All who believe are, as such, the workmanship of 
God; created anew by Jesus Christ, and by the 
profession of the gospel brought as it were into a 
new world. Do not, for want of a little self-denial 
in the article of food, deface the work of your 
Maker, and tempt your less enhghtened brother to 


A heaborleof Gods) ice, “a Chystian, -b-Cor. ix, 1; Eph. 
He 10; Phili.6. Destroying him, here and ver. 15, 1s causing 
him to apostatize, or renounce the Christian faith.” ‘Taylor. 
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desert a profession which gives countenance to what 
he apprehends to be unlawful indulgences ; or to 
comply with a practice which, however innocent in 
you, would in him bea virtual renunciation cf his 
allegiance to Christ. 

All things indeed are pure, but it is wrong for a 
man to eat so as to cause another to stumble 2, 

All kinds of wholesome food are innocent and 
lawful considered in the abstract ; but he cannot be 
pronounced guiltless, who, by inattention to the 
views and prepossessions of others, tempts his bro- 
ther to do what he thinks wrong. 

It is seght neither to cat flesh, nor to drink wine, 


nor to do any thing else by which thy brother ts: 


matle to stumble, or is ensnarcd, or is made weak 3. 

Upon the whole, it is right to abstain from every 
thing, however innocent and agreeable, and to live 
even upon bread and water, rather than by self-in- 
dulgence in any article, however innocent, to en- 
snare the mind of a weaker and less informed pro- 
fessor, and tempt him, either to do what he believes 
to be wrong, or to abandon the faith of Christ as 
being inconsistent with the institutes of Moses and 


the law of God. 


* To cause another to stumble.] “to cause offence.’ New- 
come.—* who maketh others stumble by what he eateth.’”’ 
Wakefield The eating ought to be avoided when it cannot 
be done without endangering another man’s stumbling, and fall- 
ing away from the gospel.” Taylor. 

3 Or is ensnared, or is made weak.| y rnavdaaleras, y agdevel. 
These words are wanting in the Alexandrine, Ephrem, and 
other manuscripts and versions. Griesbach retains them, but 
Wakefield drops them; and Archbishop Newcome says they 
have the appearance of a gloss. 

VOL. I. xX 
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This advice of the apostle as a general rule is ex- 
cellent: Let nothing be done, however innocent in 
itself, which might induce well-meaning but unin- 
formed persons to do what they believe to be wrong, 
which in them might be attended with the worst 
consequences. 

The rule, however, like other general maxims, 
has its limits. If the wise were invariably to sub- 
mit to the foolish, and the well-informed to the ig- 
norant, the reign of prejudice and of superstition 
would be perpetual. Christian liberty must not be 
sacrificed to ignorance and error. Paul himself con- 
tinued to associate with the Gentile believers at An- 
tioch, when Peter through fear of giving offence 
withdrew, and for his duplicity and timidity was 
justly rebuked. A wise and good man will not give 
unnecessary offence: he will endeavour calmly to 
reason with, and to instruct, the weak and the pre- 
judiced ; he will at all times exercise discretion, and 
walk in love; but he will not see it to be his duty 
wholly to resign the hberty with which Christ has 
made hin free. 


6. The apostle offers general advice to each party, 
Fer, 22, 23 


asa y at De 


Thou hast faith with regard to thysclf! ; retain 


1 Thou hast faith with regard to thyself.) Zu wis eye xa- * 
ra ceaurov’ “* Hast thou confidence in thyself?’ Wakefield ; 
who mentions in Ins note, that the Ethiopic connects xara 
ceautoy with the preceding words ; and “ much better thus,” 
says he, ‘in my opinion.” Upon this authority | adopt the 
sume punctuation: Griesbach, in his last edition, states, that 
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it 2 the presence af God. lappy is he who con- 
demncth not himself in that which he alloweth. 

I now address a word of advice to the Gentile be- 
liever, You are satisiied with regard to yourself, 
that no stress is to be laid on things indifferent. 
be it so: retain your principle; and act upon it 
at all times as in the presence of God, and account- 
able to him. You will then be under no tempta- 
tion to make an improper use of your liberty. And 
let me remind you, that it is a great happiness to 
be preserved from carrying liberty to an improper 
excess, sons to overstep the boundary of things 
lawful, while we mean not to exeeed the limit of 
things indifferent. 

But he who has scruples, is condemned if he 
eat; because he eateth not from conviction: and 
whatever ts contrary to conviction ts sin?. 


e 
zy 


But as to the believing Jew, who stil retains his 
allegiance to the law, and scruples the use of what 


sore authorities read thus: “ The faith which thou hast with 
regard to thyself, retain in the presence of God. Lu misris yy, 
x.7.A. The public Version reads, “ Hast thou faith ? have it to 
thyself before God.” Dr. Taylor observes, that “ there is no 
necessity for reading the first clause interrogatively ; and he 
does not know that xara ever signifies to ; but frequently, with 
respect to, and so it should have been translated here. It is 
an exhortation not to keep his faith private to himself, not to 
suppress his sentiments, but to retain them steadily, and never 
to do or say any thing inconsistent with them.” See Dr. Tay- 
lor’s excellent note upon the text. 

* Griesbach upon the authority of the Alexandrine and many 
other copies and versions, here introduces the doxology, which 
in the received text is placed at the end of the sixteenth chap- 
ter ; but though it does not seem to stand well in that place, 
the admission of it here interrupts the apostle’s argument, 
which is continued to the thirteenth verse of the next chapter. 
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to others appears indiflerent, while he entertains 
these opinions, he nust not indulge himself in those 
liberties which are familiar to the Gentile, for 1f he 
does, he is self-condenined, and justly; because he 
vets against lis conscience. And he who acts con- 
trary to the dictates of conscience, though it be 
only in comparative trifles, is really guilty of a mo- 
ral offence ; the consequences of which may be more 
serious than the offender apprehends, or is willing 
to beheve. 


7. The apostle enforces mutual forbearance, and 
self-denial, from the example of Jesus Christ, ch. 
xv. 1—4. 

But wewhko are strong, ought to bear the in- 
frnuties of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 

However cautious scrupulous persons ought to 
be with regard to themselves, we, who have no such 
unnecessary scruples, ought to be very kind and to- 
lerant to those who have; and ought not to gratify 





our own taste at the expense of their feelings, and 
the hazard of their principles. 

Let every one of us please his necghbour for his 
good, to edification, 

Let every one endeavour by mutual comphances 
and voluntary self denial to please his neighbour, 
and to keep himin good humour; so far as this 


t for his good, Xe.) The apostle sets a dimit here to a per- 
son's aequiescence i the preyedices of weaker brethren | ‘They 
are to be viclded to, only so far as may be necessary for their 
benefit and edification, that their less enlightened consciences 
may noi ve ensnared, 
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may contribute in any way to his good, and to his Ch. XV. 


edification in the faith of Christ. 

For even Christ pleased not hinself’; but, as tt ts 
wriiten, The repreaches of them who reproached 
thee have fallen upon me ®, 

Our Lord and master Jesus Christ, whose per- 
fect example we ougnt always to set before our eyes, 
upen no occasion consulted his own gratification in 
preference to the good of others ; but the whole te- 
nor of his ministry was a course of labour and self- 
denial for the benefit of mankind. And with this 
view he subinitted to the grossest insult and indi¢- 
nity, so that the words of the psaimust, Psaim Ixix. 
0, may be literally applied to him, that he was the 
object of hatred and reproach to all those who were 
the haters and revilers of God and truth. 

for whatsoever things were formerly written for 
our instruction, werewritten, thaé through patience, 
and comfort of the scriptures, we nught have hope. 

The examples of patient suffering under reproach 
and persecution, recorded in ancient history, and 
particularly in the Jewish scriptures, were written 
for our information and encouragement ; that we 
may learn to bear self-denial, reproach, and perse- 
cution with the same faith and fortitude with which 
they have been supported by good men in former 
days; and maybe encouraged to hope, that our trials, 


® 
4. 


ave : « a 3 e 7 . 7 
like theirs, shall come to a nappy termination. 

2 The reproaches, &e.] This isa quotation from Ps. Ixix. 9, 
which contains many passages strictly and literally applicable 
to Christ. But ver. 5,6, make it impossible to regard it us a 
prophetic psalm in which Christ is the speaker throughout. 


Ver. 2. 


Divehi, ROMANS. Secr. Ill. 8, 


8. THe prays that God would grant them a spirit 
of concord and unanimity, ver. 0, 6. 

Now may the God of patience and consolation’ 
grant you mutual unanimity according to Christ 
Sesus®, that with one consent and with one voice, 


you may & ce etlory to the God and Father of our 


Lord Jesus hy wt 3, 


And now may that great Being, who is the foun- 
tain of all good, who can support the heart, and fill 
the mind with comfort in the most trying seasons, 
endow you with that harmony of spirit which is so 
essential and ornamental to your Christian profes- 
sion, even though you may not perfectly agree in 
judgement concerning things indifferent. ‘That so 


1 May the God of patience, &c.] It is usual with the apos- 
tle, after recommending some particular virtue, to address a 
prayer to God, as the God of that virtue, to enforce it upon the 
minds of the persons towhom he writes. We have another in- 
stance of the same sort, ver. 13 of this chapter. 

2 According to Christ Jesus 7) ice. “ aecording to the will 
and to the example of Christ.” See Newcome and Wakefield. 
“agreeably to the spirit and precepts of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
taylor, 

3 And one voice, you may give glory, &c.] Gr. “ one mouth.” 
J agree with Dr. Taylor, that ‘ the apostle 1 1S peeling them 
to a cordial coalition in public worship; and gives each party a 
substantial reason why they ought to unite their hearts as well 
as their voices. But as it would be more dihcult to persuade 
the Jew, therefore he plies him with several quotations out of 
scripture.’ ‘© Wesec here,” savs Dr. Pricstley in his excel- 
lent note upon this text, “that all our works and duties re- 
spect the one true God, that they are what we owe to him, 
and also, that this one true God is the same that is usually eall- 
ed the I ‘ather, and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by no means “Jesus Christ. himself, Little could this apostle 
imagine, that his writings could ever be thought to countenance 
any other doctrine.’ 
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you may unite together with cordial affection in the Ch. Xv. 


same acts of public worship, and may not be pre- 
vented by diversity of opinion upon ceremonial cus- 
toms, from addressing your common prayers and 
thanksgivings to him, who, being the God and Fa- 
ther of our common master Jesus Christ, is equally 
the God and Father of all his true disciples, whe- 
ther, with the helieving Jew, they adhere to the 
rites of their forefathers, or, with the believing Gen- 
tile, they hold themselves absolved from the cere- 
monial institutions of the law. 


9. The apostle finally urges mutual conciliation 
from the consideration, that both Jew and Gentile 
are equally admitted to the privileges of the gospel, 
the former on the ground of promise, and the latter 
of unmerited mercy, ver. 7/—12. 

Thercfore, receive one another, as Christ has also 
recewed you, to the glory of God+. 

And now I repeat, at the conclusion of this dis- 
course, the advice with which I began, that you 
should receive and love one another as brethren, 
notwithstanding any differences of opinion concern- 
ing ritual observances, as Jesus Christ has admit- 
ted you all, without distinction, into the possession 
of the privileges and hopes of that glorious com- 





* «* You to the glory of God.” | ‘ This I conceive denotes the 
gospel state, into which believing Jews and Gentiles were taken, 
and which he signifies by glory, ch.ix. 23 ; and describes to be 
eminently glorious, 2 Cor. ili, 7—i1.” Taylor. Us is the read- 
ing of the received text, but the best copies read you. See 
Griesbach. 


Ver. 6. 
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Ch. XV. munity of which God has appointed him to be the 


Vers. 


head. 

For Lf declare), that Jesus Christ became a mi- 
mister of the circumcision, for the sake of the truth 
of God, to confirm the promises made to the fa- 
thers. 

You ought to receive, and to live in Christian fel- 
lowship with one another ; for I solemnly declare, 
that Jesus Christ was sent to invite you both to the 
privileges of the new covenant. And first, to the 
vewish nation, to confirm the truth of God, and as 
an accomplishment of the divine promise made long 
ago to the ancestors of the chosen people. 

But, that the Geniiles should glorify God for 
his merry’s sake?, as tis written, Lor this cause 
L will acknowledge thee anong the Gentiles, and 
will sing praise to thy name. 

And 7 also assure you, that Christ was equally 
sent as a minister of peace to the Gentiles ; not, 


' For I declare.| yag is the reading of the best copies, and 
marked by Griesbach as the preferable. reading, though not ad- 
mitted into his text. The illative particle 1s most suiable: be- 
cause the apostle is assigning reasons why Jewish and Gentile 
behevers should unite in ie nneean w orship. The received text 
reads ¢z, Now I declare. 

2 Should glority God, &c.) Perhaps the apostle’s meaning 
in these oe verses would be more clearly expressed in this 
manner: For 1] aver that Christ was sent as a minister of God 
to the Jewish nation, to verify the divine promise to their an- 
COStOTS a. but he was sent to invite the Gentiles into the glory of 
God, i.e. into the gospel covenant, not in cSequEnG e of any 
promise to their ancestors which might entitle them to the bless- 
ing, but solely as an act of mercy. ‘i et being received by Christ, 
he y ought to be ac knowledged by the Je esl believers. So that 
the expression, that the Gentiles should glorify God, means the 
same thing as being “ received to the glory of God,” ver. 7. 
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indeed, as a blessing to which they had any claim, 
either of merit, or by promise; on the contrary, 
they are admitted to participate in the glorious pri- 
vileges of the gospel, solely upon the footing of mer- 
cy. But being thus admitted into the new covenant 
through mercy, they have a right to be received into 
fellowship by their elder brethren of the Hebrew na- 
tion, who had a claim by promise, agreeably to the 
language of their own scripture, Psalm xviii. 49, 
For this cause I will celebrate thee among the Gen- 
tiles; I will sing praises to thy name: where it is 
plain that the psalmist associates the heathen with 
himself in an act of thanksgiving to God for his 
great mercy. 

And again the scripture saith, Rejoice, ye Gen- 
tiles, together with his people, Dent. xxxii. 43. 

dnd again, Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles ; 
and repeat his praise, all ye people, Ps. exvii. 1. 

Where the Jews, the ancient people of God, are 
called upon to echo back the praises which are ut- 
tered by the Gentiles. 

In these remarkable passages, Moses the law- 
giver of Israel, and David the ancestor of the Mes- 
siah, express their readiness to unite with Gentiles 
in acts of praise, and urge, or at least set an ex- 
ample to their countrymen to do the same. 

And again, Isaiah saith, There shall be a root 
of Sesse, and one who shall rise up to rule over 
the Gentiles, and in him shall the Gentiles hope, 
{saiah xi. 10. 

Jsaiah goes still further than either Moses or 
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Ver. 12. 
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David. He expressly foretells, that a descendant 
from the stock of Jesse shall reign over the whole 
Gentile world, who shall become the willing sub- 
jects of his government, and the happy expectants 
and partakers of the blessings of his auspicious reign. 
This prophecy 1s accomplished in Jesus, the true 
Messiah, the anointed king of God’s ancient people; 
who invites the Gentile nations to submit to his do- 
minion, and who, receiving them as his lawful sub- 
jects, of course requires their fellow subjects to ac- 
knowledge their rights, and to admit them as fellow 
citizens of the same holy and happy community. 


10. The apostle concludes the section with a 
prayer, that God would increase in their hearts that 
spirit of peace and love which he had so earnestly 
recomnmmended, ver. 13. 

Now may the God of hope’ fill you with all joy 
and peace ix believing, that ye may abound in hope 
through the power of the holy spirit ®. 


' The God of hope.) See ver. 5, and the note there, He 
here addresses the divine Being as the God of hope, us he there 
addresses him as the God of patience and consolation. 

2 Through the power of the holy spirit :| i.e. through the 
promises of the gospel, which are confirmed by the powerful 
operations of the holy spirit. Of these the Noman believers 
must have had abundant evidence, though, not having been yet 
visited by an apostle, they had not themselves been the subjects 
of these powers. Dr. Taylor explains the chiuse, ‘ through the 
mighty working of the holy spirit conferred upon you as the 
carnest and pledge of it.” But by whom were these gifts con- 
ferred? Wt is possible indeed, and even probable, that some of 
the eminent persons whose naanes are mentioned in the sixteenth 
chapter, had received the holy spirit from the hands of an apos- 
tle, perhaps of Paul himself, before they settled at Rome. But 
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And now to draw to the conclusion of this long 
argument, as no good is to be obtained without the 
blessing of the most High, may that God who is 
the author of hope, and who hath imparted the go- 
spel, which is the great foundation of hope, both to 
Jews and Gentiles, grant success to these earnest 
exhortations! May he fill your hearts with peace ; 
peace with God, peace of mind, and peace with each 
other! they will then overflow with joy ; and faith 
will be manifest in its fruits. Of sucha temper of 
mind, hope is the natural consequence ; the inse- 
parable associate: hope that is founded upon the 
promises of the gospel, and confirmed by the guts 
of the holy spirit. And a better wish I cannot form, 
& more important petition I cannot offer for my 
Christian brethren at Rome, than that of this glo- 
rious hope they may ever possess an abundant por- 
tion. 

It cannot be doubted, that the apostle’s pious 
prayer was heard, and that his wise and benevolent 
advice produced its proper efiect. So that when he 
was sent in chains to Pome a few years afterwards, 
he would find that a spirit of peace and mutual con- 
ciliation had taken place of the spirit of bitterness, 
and party zeal. And it is much to be desired, that 
believers in all ages should learn from this excellent 
epistle, that a spirit of candour, of conciliation, and 





ns oe 


it is most probable, that spiritual gifts were not frequent among 
the believers at Rome. Mr. Wakefield translates the clause, 
“ that ye may abound in this hope under the influence of an un- 
spotted mind ;”” not, I think, in the spirit of the apostle’s style. 
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of mutual kindness, is far more acceptable to God: 
and far more becoming the Christian character, 
than the warmest zeal ee for or against the ob- 
servance of ceremonial institutions. 


SECTION IV. 


The apostle apologizes for the freedom cf his ad- 
vce; he claims this privilege as the apostle of 
the Gentiles: he gives a motest account of his 
success, anil announces his intention to viset 
ficme in his wa y io Spain, after having exe- 

cuted the commission he hadundertaken to carry 
the contributions from Macedonia and Achaea, 
to the church at Jerusalem ; requests their pray- 
ers, and concludes with his blessing. Ch. xv. 14 
fo the end. 


1. The apostle pleads his commission to the Gen- 

tiles as an apology for the freedom of his remarks, 
ch. xv. 14—16. 

But Lan myself persuaded, brethren, concern- 
ine you, that ye are also full of goodness, filled 
with all inowled lee, able even to aiiotish one an- 
other. 

Though I thus exhort and pray for you, it is not 
that I have any doubt either of your knowledge or 

r your candour; for | believe that you are per- 
fectly well informed with respect to your duty, in 
the case which I have mentioned ; that you are per- 
fectly well disposed towards each other; and if at 
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any time any member of your society should be de- 
ficient either in knowledge or im charity, that you are 
perfectly capable of setting him right in his judge- 
ment, or of reminding a of his duty, without the 
interference of others who have no relation to you. 

Nevertheless, I have written to you, brethren, 
putting you in nund, somewhat freely, tn part, be- 
cause of the favour) which is gwen me by God, 
that I should be a minister of Sesus Christ to the 
Gentiles, officiating in the gospel of God, that this 
oblation of the Gentiles? may be acceptable, beng 
sanctified by the holy spirit 3. 





' In part, or, partly, because of the favour, &c.] The apos- 
tle has written freely to remind them of their duty. But why 
write at all, if they were so well disposed and so well qualified 
as he describes? Par tly, no doubt, because, excellent as they 
were, they might be improved by his good counsels. This he 
insinuates, but does not express. And partly, because, being 
the apostle of the Gentiles, he was entitled to give his advice 
and to require their attention KAP, favour, i. e. the apostolic 
office. See ch.1. 5, xli.3; and the notes there There is a 
dificulty among inter preters, how to connect the words ams 
psoas. Many connect them with “ toAuysorecay, g.d. paulo li- 
berius.” Rosenmuller. “I have written to you rather freely 
upon some points.” Wakefield. Dr. Taylor translates the words, 
‘with respect to part of you ;” and explains them as alluding 
to the Gentile believers, whom he had addressed with more ae 
Graney freedom. Rosenmuller says they may be joined with 
eysawa, g.d.In some parts of this letter I have written freely. 
In the paraphrase they are connected with dia rov yapiv, q. 
I have written freely, partly because, &c. The amiable modesty 
of the apostle, and his desire to avoid assuming an air of supe- 
riority, make his language obscure. 

* Qblation of the Gentiles.| So Wakefield. See Isa. Ixvi. 20. 
The terms are sacrificial. ‘The apostle speaks of the Gentiles 
as an offering, and himself as the priest. See Locke. 

3 Sanctified by the holy spirit.| ‘“ The gifts of the holy spirit 
to Gentile believers, were a proof of their being accepted by 
God, and were a public criterion of their separation from the 
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It may then naturally be asked, why Lintrude ad- 
vice if it be not wanted. My answer 1s, that I have 
cfiered these free admonitions, partly, to call your 
nttenticn to that great favour which God has con- 
ferred upon ine, by investing me with the office of 
preaching the gospel of Christ to the Gentiles ; that 
so, as an officiating priest, EF might collect into the 
sacred temple of the Christian community, the great 
body of believing Gentiles, and might present them 
as an acceptable offering to God; who has given 
the mest public and satisfactory assurance of his 
willingness to accept this cblation, by the mission 
of his holy spirit, like the celestial fire, to conse- 
erate them to himsetf!. | 

‘The signal honour thus conferred upon me is a 
sufficient warrant for the freedem with which I have 
offered my advice, even though Lam not personally 
known to you. 


oe Sie apostle akes occasion modestly to report 
the great success of his mission, ver. 1/—2t. 

Lhave therefore USE of Slorying through Christ 
Tesus, tn things pertaning to God®. 





unbelieving wold. Being sanctified and cleansed, not by any 
external rites, but by the gifts and virtues of the holy spint.” 
‘Paylors scents xed? lon vii LG. 

1 <<'Poe Gentile converts were sanctified, or devoted to God 
by the holy spirit, which descended upon the apostles and others 
in the form of fire, as victims were consecrated to God by the 
fire of the altar.” Dr. Priestley. 

2 Things pertaining to God.J The same phrase occurs, Heb. 
v. 1, where it is used of the things which were offered to God 
in the temple ministration, See Locke. 
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Having been thus appointed to the high office of Ch. xv. 


the apostleship to the Gentiles, 1 have not been neg- 
ligent in performing its duties; and I have indeed 
some reason to boast of the success of my labours 
in the service of God, in spreading the Christian 
faith; which success 1s wholly to be attributed, not 
to any merit or ability in me, but to the presence 
and aid of Jesus Christ. 

for L will not presume to speak of any thing, 
but what Christ has done through me for the obe- 
dence of the Gentiles in word and decd 4, by mighty 
signs and wonders through the power of the holy 
speret ; so that from SFerusalem, and round about, 
even as far as Lllyricum, L have fully declared ® 
the gospel of Chiisi. 

For, to speak the truth without any exaggeration 
(for, whatever some may do, I would not presume 
to take the credit of labours and successes which 
are not my own), I have myself, in the execution 
of my apostolic mission, taken a circuit from Jeru- 


———— 


$ I will not presume, &c.] i.e. either I will not boast of la- 
bours and successes in which others have had perhaps a princi- 
pal share—or, | will not boast in any thing of my own, but only 
so far as I have been supported by Christ, and an instrument 
in his hands, See Taylor.‘ For I will not dare to speak of any 
of those things which Christ hath not wrought by me.” New- 
come, who includes these words in a parenthesis. 

* In word and deed, &c.] q.d.in profession and practice ; or 
hath wrought through me—by word and deed, “ by the manner 
in which he hath enabled me to speak, and the things which he 
hath strengthened me to perform.’”’ Doddridge. See Rosenmul- 
ler. “the holy spirit.” This is the reading of the best copies. 
The received text reads the “ spirit of God.” See Griesbach. 

° Have fully declared :] t. e. so as not to leave any consider- 
able place behind, where the gospel has not been made known. 


Ver. 17. 


bo: 
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salem to Illyricum; and in every place of conse- 
quence which lay in or near my course, and where 
the gospel was unknown, I have promulgated the 
joyful tidings with success. Yet, fur from arrogat- 
ing to myself the honour of this splendid achieve- 
ment, I most readily acknowledge that [was merely 
an instrument in the hand of Christ, my master, 
who qualified me for this great undertaking, first 
by instructing me in the ase and teers by 
endowing me with those spiritual gifts and mira- 
culous powers, which excited the attention of the 
heathen, and subdued them to the gentle yoke of 
the gospel; so that they not only professed faith in 
it, but yielded a ready obedience to it. 

Being studious indeed, so to preach the gospel, 
not where Christ had been named, lest I should 
build upon cnother mans foundation; but as it 
is written, Lhey to whom nothing? was related 
concerning hin shall sce, and they who have not 
heard shall understand, Ysa. Mn. 10. 

My reason for studiously and even ambitiously 


a a 


1 Being sludious—lest I should tudd, &¢.) “ earnestly striv- 
ing, even to an ambitious desire.” Newcome.—The apostle here 
ening to ullude to those false apostles, who intruded themselves 
into the churches which ke had planted, and of whose conduct 
he so bitterly complains in a ee to the Galatians and the 
Corinthians. See Gal. i. 6, 7, iv. 17; 2 Cor. x. 9—18. 

* They to whom, &¢.) St Paul quotes from the LAX. ; and, 
ws the text is cited by Justin and by Origen, who professes only 
tu quote the EAN.awlicre 1 ABTECS with, the Hebrew, Mr. Dod- 
son infers that the ilebrew in this case ought to be corrected 
by the LXA. The text stands thus in the public Version from 
the Hebrew text,— that which had not been told them they 
shull see, and that which t they had not heard shall they consider. 
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selecting those places for the exercise of my apos- Ch. XV- 
tolic mission where the gospel was altogether un- vee 
known, was, that I might not appear unhandsomely 

to clash with the labours of my brethren, and to 

covet the reputation of building up a church where 

others had undergone the more toilsome labour of 

laying the foundation, and had made the first con- 

verts to the faith : a delicacy which has not always 

been observed with regard to myself. And in this 

way I fulfill the words of the prophet Isaiah, who, 

in the introduction to his eelebrated prediction of 

the humiliation and succeeding exaltation of the 
Messiah, announces, that his salutary doctrine shall 

be taught to those who had no previous intimation 

of his appearance ; that is, to the heathen world. 


3. The apostle announces his intention to visit 
Rome in his way to Spain, after he had executed the 
commission he had undertaken of carrying the 
contributions from Macedonia and Achaia, to the 
church at Jerusalem, ver. 22—28. 

Lherefore, I have been often hindered from 
coming to you. 

You may naturally suppose, that it has long been 
my earnest wish to preach the gospel at Rome; 
and I should gladly have been the first to commu- 
nicate the joyful tidings to the imperial city. But 
the duties of my mission making it imperative upon 
me to preach the gospel, and to settle churches 
every where in my way, I was necessarily precluded 
from accomplishing my desire. 

VOLs 1 Y 
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But now having no longer any object) in these 
regions, and jane had for many years a great 
desire to come to you, whensoever L take m Yy jour- 
ney into Span®, £ hope, as I puss by, to visit yout, 
and to be set forward thither by you, after having 
first becn satisfied in some measure with your com- 
pany. 

But these obstacles exist no longer ; for having 
now fulfilled iny mission in these parts, and there 
being no other place where my ministry is particu- 
larly required, I hope shortly to gratify the earnest 
wish I have long entertained, and to make you a 
visit in my way to Spain. And having enjoyed 
your company, though but for a short time, I hope 
to be assisted by you to proceed on my journey. 

But now Lam going to Jerusalem, to perform 
a service to the saints. For Alacedonia and Achaia 
have been pleased? to make a certain contribution 





' Object.) Gr. “ place,” or ‘ business.” Newcome.— 
“ scope.” Wakefield. “ non amplins opportunitatem habens.” 
Rosenmuller. See Heb. xii. 17. He had fulfilled his mission. 
there was no place to which duty called him where he had not 
preached the gospel. 

° Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, &e.] The received 
text adds, “ TE will come unto you, for,’ &c. which words are 
omitted | in the best copies, and by Grice shae h. 

3 Macedonia and Achaia have been pleased, &e.J “It hath 
pleased those of Macedonia,” &¢. Newcome—The Christians 
in Judea were in general poor ; but many of the believers in 
Macedouia and Achaia appear to have been persons of rank 
and property ; who could well afford and were well disposed to 
send rehef to their indigent and suffering brethren ; being sen- 
sible of the obligation they were under to the Jewish believers 
for the communication of the invaluable blessing of the vospel. 
flow much the apostle interested himself in raising a contri- 
bition upon this occasion, appears from the directions which he 
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for the poor saints in Serusalem. Ti hey have in- Ch. XV. 


deed becn pleased to do this, and they are debtors 
to the Jews. Lor tf the Gentiles have participated 
an ther spiritual things, they ought also to minister 
to the Jews in worldly things. 

I cannot, indeed, be with you immediately; for I 
ain engaged in a charitable service, which makes it 
necessary for me to set off immediately for Jerusa- 
lem. The opulent believers in Macedonia and 
Achaia have made a very liberal contribution for 
the relief of their indigent and persecuted brethren 
in Judea ; and the donation is of such a magnitude, 
that my colleagues and I, in connexion with other 
deputies selected from the churches, have under- 
taken the charge of it to the place of its destination. 
Our Gentile brethren have indeed contributed 
largely upon this occasion, and with hearts over- 
flowing with generosity. And they have done well; 
they have acted as they ought. Tor, after all, the 
balance of obligation is much in their favour. ‘The 
Jews have communicated to them the blessings of 
the gospel; life, hope, and immortality. Well 
then may they expect in a season of distress, to 
share liberally in those worldly possessions in which 


lays down concerning it in the two epistles to the Corinthians ; 
where he not only urges various motives to induce them to con- 
tribute largely, but promises, that if the collection is sufficiently 
respectable, he will himself accompany Luke and others, who 
had undertaken the charge of delivering it to the believers at 
Rome. This is the journey which he had in view when he 
was writing to the Romans. See 1 Cor, xvi. 1—6; 2 Cor. 
vil. 9. 
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their Gentile brethren abound. So that the kind- 
ness is mutual and reciprocal. 

hen, therefore, I shall have performed this, 
anil have sealed) to them this frut, [wilt pass by 
you into Spain. 

As soon, therefore, as I shall have dispatehed this 
business, and have executed the commission I have 
undertaken of delivering this grateful fruit of Chri- 
stian liberality safe into the hands of those for whom 
it is intended, I will set off from Jerusalem upon 
ny intended mission into Spain, and will call upon 
you in the way. 


4. The apostle, after expressing his confidence, 
that his visit to them would be eminently beneficial, 
entreats an interest in their prayers for his protec- 
tion and success, and concludes with his apostolical 
benediction, ver. 29—s53. 

And I know, thatwhen [come unto you, [shalt 
come ir the fullness of the blessing of Chirist®. 

Whether providence may permit me to accom- 
plish my purpose I know not. But of one thing I 
am assured; that at whatever time, or in whatever 
manner, I may visit my friends at Rome, TI shall 
bring the blessing of Christ with me in all its full- 
ness 3 [shall lay before you the whole plan of the 


"Sealed, &e.) “consigned to them this fruit of love.” New- 
come,— cousignari solent qua deponuntur.” Grotius, 

2 The blessing of Christ.) The received text reads “ of the 
gospel of Christ 2° the sense is the same. The word gospel is 
omitted in almosi all the most ancient copies, and ts dropped in 
Griesbach’s last edition. 
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gospel in all its simplicity, beauty, and perfection; Ch. Xv. 


and shall confirm it by the gifts of the holy spirit. 
This is no vain boast of mine; for I am specially 
called by Christ, and appointed to this service. And 
I am conscious of that within nie which assures me, 
that at Rome in particular my ministrations will be 
eminently useful. 

Now I beseech you, brethren, by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the love of the sprit 3, that ye strive 
together with me i prayers to God for me, that 
I may be delivered from the unbelievers in Fudea ; 
and that my service at Serusalem may be accept- 
able to the saints ; that by the will of God Imay 
come to you with joy, and may refresh mysclf with 
you. 

But though I desire and hope to visit you, and 
aim confident that my proposed visit wiil be produc- 
tive of the highest benefit to you, it 1s quite uncer- 


a re Fw 


3 By the love of the spirit.) ‘ per allam dilectionem quam in 
nobis effecit spiritus sanctus, nempe per doctrinam Christi.” Ro- 
senmuller.—* by the love which is the fruit of the spirit.” New- 
come. 

* May be acceptable to the saints.] ‘‘ Optat ut Jude@o-christi- 
ani christianos ex gentibus ament, conspecta eorum in se beneficen- 
tia.”’ Rosenmuller. See 2 Cor. ix. 12, 13. ‘ The Jews,” says 
Dr. Taylor, “were generally treated as ebjects of contempt and 
insult through the whole Roman empire. The apostle was in 
hopes, this iberal contribution sent by the Gentile Christians, 
converted by Paul’s ministry, would engage the ailections of 
the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, on their part much preju- 
diced against the reception of the Gentiles into the church and 
covenant of God, without submitting to the law.’ He adds, 
““T make no doubt, this is an instance of St. Paul’s zeal and 
prudent endeavours to establish a good harmony between Chris- 
tian Jews and Gentiles.” 


Ver. 29. 
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Ch. XV. tain, both when and how I may be permitted to 
Ver. 82. execute my purpose ; to effectuate which, I must 
first obtain leave of him whose servant Lam, and by 
whose orders I move in every step of my progress. 
I earnestly entreat you, therefore, my brethren, by 
your affectionate regard to our common master 
Jesus Christ, the success of whose gospel will, I 
trust, be promoted by my intended visit, and by that 
kindness of heart which is the genuine effect of this 
new and spiritual dispensation, that you will unite 
rarnestly with me in your prayers to God for me. 
First, that I may escape from the murderous fury 
of the Jews, who are hardened in unbelief, and 
whose rage is particularly directed against me, who 
having been once a persecutor like themselves, am 
now a zealous and successful teacher of the gospel 
among the heathen. Also, that the present which 
1 bear to the Hebrew Christians from their Gentile 
brethren, may be received with a becoming spirit ; 
that it may be accepted with gratitude, and may be 
the means of conciliating the affection of the Jew- 
ish believers, and abating their prejudices against 
their Gentile brethren. And finally, that God of 
his good pleasure may give success to my purposes 
and hopes, that so I may fulfill my intention of 
visiting you in my way to Spain, and may enjoy 
the satisfaction which I promise myself in witness- 
ing your Christian spirit, and in contributing to 
your edification im the gospel. 
33.  LMow may the God of peace be with you all. 
amen. 
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To conclude : whether the visit which I propose, Ch. XV. 


take place at an earlier or be deferred to a later pe- 

riod, or whether it be altogether laid aside, my ear- 
nest desire is, that you may at all events secure the 
protection of One, who is infinitely better able than 
Iam to promote your true interest. May you enjoy 
the presence and favour of Almighty God; to whom 
we are permitted through the grace of the gospel to 
look as a God at peace with us, reconciled to us, 
graciously acknowledging the character of a father, 
and engaging to provide every thing good for us; 
and to oe we cannot make a more acceptable 
return than by living in peace and mutual affection 
with each other, notwithstanding any differences of 
opinion which may prevail concerning rites and 
forms! May God be with you, and all will be well ! 
Amen. 


The pious apostle’s prayer was in part granted. 
He was permitted to visit tome: and when he came 
thither, it was indeed in the fullness of the blessing 
of Christ; which is evident from those admirable 
epistles which he wrote while he was a prisoner 
there, and which are still extant for the instruction 
and edification of the church in every age. But the 
earnest desires of himself and of his friends were in 
part denied ; and the plan which he had formed for 
executing his purpose was totally disappointed.— 
Whether he was ever permitted to extend his apos- 
tolic mission to Spain, is quite uncertain; and 
though he visited Rome, it was as an ambassador 
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in bonds. Very soon after his arrival in Jerusalem 
upon the benevolent errand of conveying to his 
poor brethren the liberal contribution of the Gen- 
tile believers, he was seized by his unbelieving coun- 
trymen, of whose malice he expresses his just ap- 
prehension, and was by them restrained for two 
years from the exercise of his public ministry : after 
which he was sent a prisoner to Rome, where he 
continued in bonds for two years longer. And 
while there, by the fortitude and magnanimity with 
which he suffered, by the excellent epistles which 
he indited, and by the instructive discourses which 
he delivered, he probably contributed more to the 
promulgation of Christian truth than he could have 
done in any other circumstances. Thus was the 
great design of his mission and ministry accom- 
plished, though in a manner widely different from 
that which he originally expected or intended. 

Let those who, like this eminent apostle, are ear- 
nestly bent upon promoting Christian truth, learn 
from his example humbly to acquiesce in the occa- 
sional disappointment of those plans of usefulness 
which they had formed for themselves, and to which 
they were most fondly attached. Let them resign 
themselves to the disposals of divine providence, 
content to act their part in the best manner they 
are able in the sphere which is allotted to them. 
Every one has his peculiar province assigned to him 
by the great master of the drama; who can never 
be mistaken in his seleetion of the instruments 
which he employs: every one has his proper talent 
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and post of service. ‘The deficiency of some shall ch. xv. 
be supplied by the ability of others ; and in theend, ‘° ** 
nothing shall be wanting to the harmony and per- 
fection of the wise and benevolent plan. 


SECTION V. 


The apostle sends his salutations to hes Christian cn. Xvt. 
friends at Rome, interspersed with various ex 
pressions of affection and esteem. LHe offers his 
parting advice; and concludes with a benediction 
and doxology. Ch. xvi. throughout. 


1. The apostle sends salutations to his Christian 
friends; and begins with recommending to their re- 
gard the person who was the bearer of his letter, 


er. 1—16!. 


' Dr. Priestley well observes, in his notes on this chapter, 
that ‘‘ the conclusion of most of Paul's epistles, though least 
valuable as to their direct use, are highly valuable indirectly, 
and as an evidence for the truth of Christianity ; so many par- 
ticular persons and circumstances being mentioned as give them 
the most unsuspicious appearance of genuine epistles, and ex- 
clude all idea of forgery. Indeed there are no epistles come 
down to us from ancient times that have such clear evidence of 
genuineness as these : and accordingly, 1t does not appear that 
it was ever called in question.” 

‘« If this case be considered,” continues this admirable writer, 
“it will be found absolutely impossible to admit the genuine- 
ness of these epistles,—z. e. their having been actually written 
by the apostle Paul while he was engaged in preaching the go- 
spel, in the midst of business and so much contention, when all 
his motions were watched by his enemies and false friends,— 
without admitting the truth of the facts which he mentions in 
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Trecommend to you Phebe, our sister, who is a 
deaconess ' of the church which is at Cenchrea, that 
ye receive her in the Lord, as is worthy of saints ; 
and that ye may assist her in whatsoever business 
she may nave need of you, for she hus becn a helper? 
of many, and of myself also. 

Cenchrea was a sea-port, at a smail distance from 
Corinth, from which city this epistle is dated. It 
seems thata church, that is, an een assembly 
of believers, had been formed at Cenchrea; of which 
church Phebe, a female of respectability who was 





them as at that time known to all, especially the miraculous 
gilt of the spirit, and such a reception of Christianity in that 
early period, while the facts were recent, and open to every 
mun’s examination. AND THE TRUTH OF THESE IMPLIES THE 
cruTiH or Curistianiry: that is, they necessarily lead us to 
conclude, that they were facts admitted by those who were best 
qualified to examine their truth, and who had every motive for 
doing it with impartiality, that Christ preached the doctrines 
which are ascribed to him in the gospel history ; that he wrought 
many miracles in support of his divme mission ; that he was pub- 
licly crucified, and that he actually rose from the dead. These 
facts, with those which are necessarily implied in them, are all 
that we ought to understand by Christianity.” 

' 4 deaconess.) See Dr. Taylor's excellent note upon this 
subject, and a very pertinent quotation from Cornelius Nepos. 
Newcome observes, that there sere deaconesses in Bythinia in 
the time of Pliny. Epp. x. 97. 

2 A helper.) rposazis’ one whose office it was to show hos- 
pitality to strangers. Rosenmuller. Two uneial manuscripts 
read mapusaris, cohen Locke and Bowyer conjecture to be the 
true Fede uluding to the word wa¢asyze in the preceding 
clause ; gq. d. protect her, for she has been the protectress of 

many, and also of my self, She was probably a person of pro- 
perty and consequence, or she would hardly have had oceasion 
10 visit Rome upon business of her own.—* Metaphora elegan- 
lissima, petita a militibus, quiin acie sibi adstant, mutuoque sunt 
nuxilio, Unde THEKS ATES dicuntur.” Roscnmuller, 
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intrusted with the care of this epistle, was a distin- Ch. XVI. 


guished member. She was deaconess of the chure 
The office of a deacon was, to provide for the poor, 
to visit the sick, to instruct, admonish, and com- 
fort, as occasion might require. And as in Greece 
it would have been reckoned indecorous for men to 
have performed these offices for the female sex, wo- 
men of character and probity were appointed to it. 

It appears that this excellent woman was a person 
of considerable property and of great hospitality : 
she delighted in doing good; she employed her opu- 
lence and her influence in entertaining and succour- 
ing those who were in want, and particularly the 
persecuted believers in Christ. The apostle himself 
acknowledges his obligations to her kindness. 

The affairs of this eminent Christian called her 
to Rome; and the apostle trusts her with the charge 
of his important epistle. He earnestly recommends 
her to the favour and protection of the believers at 
Rome; and requests, not only that they will treat 
her with the respect due to her character and station 
in the church, but that they will afford her the same 
assistance in the prosecution of her concerns which 
she had so liberally and so frequently afforded to 
others, and to himself 1a particular. 

Salute Priscilla’ and Aquila, my fellow labour- 
ers inv Christ Jesus; who for my life lad down 
their own necks : to whom not only I give thanks, 
but also all the churches of the Gentiles. 


7 Priscilla Many of the best copies read Prisca, which 1s 
adopted by Griesbach. 
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It appears from this salutation, that Aquila and 
Priscilla, who had left Rome upon the decree of 
Claudius for the banishment of the Jews, were now 
returned, that decree having expired at the death of 
the emperor. The apostle had found them at Co- 
rinth, Acts xvi. 2; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; had lodged in 
their house, and bad maintained himself by working 
with them in their occupation. He had probably 
converted them to the Christian faith; and such was 
their affectionate attachment to him, that they ac- 
companied him to Ephesus: and while Paul was 
engaged in missionary labours to Jerusalem and 
elsewhere, they remained at Ephesus, instructed 
Apollos in the faith, and having recommended him 
to the believers in Achaia, they returned to Rome 
upon the death of Claudius. It appears from the 
apostle’s grateful acknowledgement, that upon some 
emergent occasion, probably during the riot at Co- 
nuth which was suppressed by Gallio, they had ex- 
posed themselves to imminent danger on lis ac- 
count. Of this instance of faithful friendship he 
here expresses his affectionate recollection; and 
justly adds, that his friends were entitled to the 
thanks, not only of himself, but of all the Gentile 
ehurehes, to the instruction and edification of which 
the apostle’s whole life was devoted. 

Salute also the church that won their house. 

—their pious family, and all their friends and 
neighbours who from time to time assemble in their 
large and commodious habitation for Christian wor- 


ship. 
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Salute Epenctus my beloved triend, who ts the 
Rist fruits of Asia’ to Christ. 

—wwho was the first person in the proconsular 
Asia that was induced by my preaching to aban- 
don heathen idolatry, and to profess faith in Christ ; 
who has always acted in the spirit of his profession, 
and for whom I entertain the warmest friendship, 
though, as he is now settled at Rome, Ican no longer 
enjoy his society. 

Salute Mary, who has taken much pains for 
Us %, 

—who has been useful to us in our ministry 
while she remained with us; and who, I doubt not, 
is equally active and useful in her present station. 

Salute Andronicus and Sunias, my kinsmen 
and my fellow-prisoners ; who are in reputateon 
among the apostles, who also were believers 22 
Christ before me. 

Of these once eminent and useful Christians we 
know nothing more than what the apostle here re- 
lates: that they were his relations, that they were 
pious believers in Jesus while he was a cruel perse- 
cutor of the faith; that they were persons whose 
faith and zeal had recommended them to the no- 
tice and friendship of the apostles; that after the 
conversion of their kinsman they had probably 
jomed him in his missionary labours, and had been 





1 Asia.| This is the reading of the best copies, and of Gries- 
bach. The received text reads Achaia. 

® For us.} Many good copies read, for you, or among you; 
which reading is adopted by Mr. Wakefield. 
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fellow-suflerers with him in the cause of truth; and 
that being now settled at Rome, they were deserv- 
edly distinguished by the apostle’s affectionate re- 
membrance. 

Salute Amplias, my beloved friend in the Lord. 
Salute Urbanus, our fellow-labourer in Christ: 
and Stachys, my beloved friend. Salute Apelles, 
approved in Christ. 

—whose faith has passed through a severe trial 
with safety and honour. 

Salute those who are of Aristobulus's household. 
Salute Terodian my kinsman: salute those of the 
household of Narcissus! who are believers tw the 
Lord. 

Of these families some of the members are emi- 
nently pious believers in Christ, though others may 
still unhappily continue in unbelief. Assure my 
brethren that they are not forgotten by me, even 
though they should rank among the menials of the 


household. 

Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in 
the Lord. Salute the beloved Persis, who has la- 
hboured much wa the Lord. 

These were Christian women, who, by their active 
services in those offices in the church which were 
particularly assigned to females, had entitled them- 
selves to the special notice of the apostle. 

’ Narcissus.) Narcissus was a freedman of Claudius, of whom 
mention is made by Suetonius in Claud. § 28; and by ‘Tacitus 
Ann. xii. 57. See Rosenmuller. As some believers were of 


Cesar's houschold, it is not impossible that this courtier was the 
person named by the apostle. 
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Salute Rufus?®, chosen in the Lord; and his 
enother, who is also mine. 

Rufus, who was an eminent Christian at Rome 
when this letter was written, might possibly be the 
son of Simon the Cyrenian who had been compelled 
to bear the cross of Christ; for Mark, who wrote 
his gospel for the benefit of the believers at Rome, 
remarks, chap. xv. 21, that he was the father of 
Alexander and Rufus. He is said to be chosen in 
the Lord, as being a believer of distinguished emi- 
nence. And the apostle sends his salutations to 
the mother of Rufus, whom he calls his own mo- 
ther: probably on account of her maternal kindness 
and attention to him upon some former occasions. 

Next follows a list of names to which no mark 
of distinction is annexed, but who without doubt 
were eminent Christians, and well known at Rome 
at the time when the apostle wrote. 

Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, 
Hermes’, and the brethren with them. Salute Philo- 
logus and Julias, Nereus and his sister, and Olym- 
pas, and all the saints* that are with them. Salute 
one another with a holy kiss >. 





* Rufus.| See Newcome in loc. 

° Hermes.| Supposed by Origen and many of the ancients to 
have been the author of a work of great antiquity, called ‘ ‘The 
Shepherd.” 

* All the saints.|  “ From the great number of persons,” 
says Dr. Priestley, “ to whom the apostle sends salutations at 
Rome, we see how well informed he was of the state of Chris- 
tians there, and of the characters of those who composed that 
infant church.” Headds, “ it is well observed bv protestants, 
that among so many salutations of Paul to the Christians at 
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This mode of salutation at the breaking up of 
Christian assemblies, was introduced among them 
from the Jewish synagogue. It seems to have given 
offence to the heathen, and to have been the occa- 
sion of imany calumnies 3 for which reason it was 
soon discontinued. 

All the churches of Christ salute you. 

The reputation of your faith and zeal is widely 
diffused; the churches of Christ every where rejoice 
in it, and hail your progress in truth and love with 
their warmest benedictions. Those who are near, 
and who know of my writing, send their fraternal 
stlutations ; and the rest would join us if it were 
in their power. 

It has been well observed, that the number of 
salutations to eminent individuals introduced into 


Rome, no mention is made of Peter, who, according to the ca- 
tholics, was then settledat Rome, and the proper bishop of the 
place ; and from this it 1s reasonably inferred that he was not 
there at that time. Indeed it is far from being probable that he 
os properly resided in that city.’ 

2A holy Tass.\) Dee Doddridge’ s note. ‘ This mode of sa- 
lutation,” says Dr. Priestley in his note upon this passage, ‘* is 
suid to have been derived from the custom of the Jews ; and 
was given by the men apart and the women apart; for in the 
synagogues the men and women always sit in separate places. 
Such also was probably the custom of the primitive Christians ; 
and it is observed tm many places of Christian worship at this 
day. The kiss of charity, as it was called, we find by early writ- 
ers, was given immediately before the administration ‘of the 
[saneles Supper, after the prayer which preceded it.” See also 
Rosenmuller. 

Al the churches.) The received text excludes the word all, 
whieh is admitted into the text by Griesbach upon good autho- 
rity. [It must, however, be taken ina very restricted: sense ; 
yo de allin this neighbourhood, &c. 
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this epistle, constitute a presumptive proof of the 
genuineness of the epistle itself. An impostor could 
have had no inducement to encumber his letter with 
them; and the epistle being shown, as it probably 
would be, to every individual mentioned in it, each 
would become a voucher for its authenticity. 


The following reflections of Dr. Doddridge upon 
this section are so pertinent, that they require no 
apology for introducing them: 

“We find that some of these pious and much 
esteemed friends of the apostle were women, of 
whom he speaks with great regard as of persons 
whom divine grace had made very useful in the 
church ; who had been helpers of many, and par- 
ticularly of him, who had laboured, yea had labour- 
ed much in the Lord. Let not that sex, therefore, 
think that it is cut off from the service cf Christ, 
because the ministry is appropriated to men. Emi- 
nently useful have many of them been. The most 
valuable ministers have often been assisted by them 
in the success of their work; while their pious care, 
under the restraint of the strictest modesty and de- 
eorum, has happily and effectually influenced chil- 
dren, servants, and young friends; yea, has been the 
means of sowing the seeds of religion in tender 
minds, before they have been capable of coming 
under ministerial care.” 


2. The apostle cautions the believers pt Hoine 
against the artifices uf designing men, who would 
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take advantage of their unguarded simplicity, to 
introduce erroneous and mischievous doctrines, 
which would disturb the peace of the church, ver. 
17—20 

Now I beseech you, brethren, to mark those who 
cause divisions and lay stumbling blocks ', contrary 
to the doctrine which you have learned, and avoid 
them: for suchare not servants of our Lord Christ2, 
butof their own appetite; and by soft words and fair 
speeches they deceive the hearts of the innocent3. 

As I know something of the state of your society, 
though I have never had the happiness to visit you, 
I cannot conclude my epistle without entreating you 
to be upon your guard against the artifices af an 
enemy of which you do not appear to me to be suf- 


1 Those who cause divisions—lay stumbling blocks.] The apo- 
stle does not expressly mention the Judaizing teachers, who pro- 
bably at this time were only beginning their attempts to cor- 
rupt and seduce the believers at Rome ; but he describes these 
hypocritical adversaries to truth and peace in terms so similar 
to those which he apnlies to the false apostle, 2 Cor. xt. 13, 14, 
that there can be little doubt that he alludes to men of the same 
description. These Judaizing teachers, however, seem to have 
met with little success in the church at Rome ; partly, as it 1s 
reasonable to believe, because of the contempt in which the 
Jews and their ceremonies were held by the Romans, and partly 
because of the seasonable cautions which the apostle suggests 
in thisepistle. See Dr. Priestley’s note on the passage. 

2 Our Lord Christ.) In the reecived text, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. the word Jesus is not found in the best copies, and is 
dropped by Griesbach in his last edition. 

> By soft speeches, &e.] “ yerscarcyias, blanddis verbis—ev- 
Aoyia, laus, celebratio alte PUMS—ALAKIS Je re convenit CUM ATARS 
wn significatione, et dicitur de homine ingenu@ simplicitatis, qua 
necipse fraudibus utitur, nec aliis inesse suspicatur.’” Rosenmul- 
ler.— by fair speeches and flattering forms of address.” Dod- 
dridge, 
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ficiently apprized. I have already noticed some 
among you who lay too great a stress upon certain 
legal ceremonies and distinctions; but there are 
others also, who, if not narrowly watched, would 
carry this spirit further still, and would impose upon 
you the whole rigour of the ceremonial institute. 
Those enlightened teachers who brought the gospel 
to you, understood its spirit too well to impose this 
yoke upon you; and whoever attempts to do it will 
introduce contention and confusion into the church, 
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and will ensnare the consciences of weak and well 


meaning believers. Against such men I solemnly 
warn you: mark them well; avoid them; be not 
deceived by them. ‘They do not show themselves 
at first: they talk so smoothly and so kindly, they 
seem quite forgetful of themselves and wholly atten- 
tive to your interest, and anxious fcr your salvation ; 
so that good and well meaning persons, who, think- 
ing no harm themselves, do not suspect evil in 
others, are easily taken in and deluded by them. 
But they are greatly mistaken in them; for these 
smooth-tongued teachers are not the ministers of 
our great Master, the true Messiah, who has never 
given them a commission to preach in his name: 
nor do they mean either to promote his interest or 
yours: their only object is to make gain of you, and 
to promote their own sordid and selfish purposes. 
For your obedience hath come abroad unto all 
men: L£ rejoice, therefore, on your account; but 
yct L would have you wise concerning that which 
ws good, and sunple concerning thal which rs crit, 
Lie 
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I give you this advice because hitherto your con- 
duct has been irreproachable ; and your proficiency 
in the gospel is universally celebrated. I rejoice on 
your account; and I wish you to sustain your repu- 
tation, by retaining just and liberal views of the 
Christian doctrine, and by remaining in happy ig- 
norance of those sad corruptions by which in other 
churches it has been injured and defaced. 

But the God of peace will speedily crush the ad 
versary | under your fect. 

If you take warning, and steadily resist the first 
encroachments of this antichristian spirit, you will 
soon detect its imposture and subdue its power ; and 
God, the author and lover of peace, will give you a 
complete victory over it, so that it shall not be able 
to corrupt the doctrine of the church, nor to de- 
stroy its peace. 

And this was in truth the actual state of the Ro- 
man church. Whether it might be owing to the 
faithful warning of the apostle, or to any other cause, 
it so happened, that, whatever other corruptions and 
errors were introduced into the church at Rome, 





' The adversary.] Gr, “ Satan.’— bad men, the instru- 
ments of Satan: persecuting Jews.” Newcome ; who refers to 
Le Clere, Whitby, and Grotius, “ By Satan here,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “ most interpreters suppose to be meant the” Jews, 
who were the great adversaries of Christians at that time, and 
that the apostle had a view to the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the entire dispersion of the Jews; as this epistle was written 
within cieht years of the breaking out of the Jewish war. But 
It Is perhaps more probable that he here raeant all evil in gene- 
ral, considering this world as a state of trial, and looking for- 
ward to a better state.” 
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the Judaizing teachers, who succeeded so well in the 
Hastern churches, and who were so great an annoy- 
ance to the apostlein Asia and in Greece, made little 
or no impression upon the believers at Rome. 

The favour of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you, 

May the gospel, which is the free gift of God to 
mankind, through the ministry of our Master, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the true Messiah, remain with you in 
its purity and its power, and be possessed by you in 
the fullness of its blessing. 


3. The apostle sends the salutations of his friends 
at Corinth to their brethren at Rome, and adds his 
own repeated benediction, ver. 21—24. 

Timothy my fellow-labourer, and Luke, and Ja- 
son, and Sosipater’, my kinsmen, salute you. 

Timothy was the apostle’s faithful companion and 
assistant in his various and perilous inissions ; and 
it appears from Acts xx. 4, that he was with the 
apostle at Corinth at the time when this letter was 
written: also, that he accompanied him back to 
Asia, together with Sosipater, who was a native of 
Berea. Luke was probably the historian and evan- 
gelist who was also unquestionably with the apostle 
at this time ; and Jason was an opulent and respect- 





2 Be with you.] The received text adds, ‘‘Amen;” which is 
wanting in the best copies, and omitted by Griesbach. 

3 Sosipater.] Dr. Doddridge justly observes, that the cir- 
cumstance of Sosipater being in company with the apostle 1s 
one argument for fixing the date of the epistle. 
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able citizen at Thessalonica, who entertained the 
apostle and his companions at his house and _ pro- 
tected them from the fury of the populace. These 
pious believers are mentioned by the apostle as his 
relatives ; and they ail unite in testifying their cor- 
dial affection to the believers at Rome, and in send- 
in¢ their kind and respectful salutations. 

L, Zertius'\, who wrote this epistle, salute you 
ww the Lord. 

Though employed by the apostle as his amanu- 
ensis, I ae the liberty in my own name to send you 
my christian salutations and cordial good wishes. 

Gaius, my host, and that of the whole church, 
siluteth you. 

Gaius, a Christian brother, in opulent circum: 
stances, an early convert to the faith, whom I my- 

self bantized, with whom [reside during my stay at 

Gant, 1 Cor. 1. 14, and whese hospitable man- 
sion is open to every one who is employed in the 
honourable mission of the gospel, greets you with 
his christian salutation. 


1 1, Tertius :] or Silas, says Dr. Doddridge ; Tertius, the 
third, being considered as the Latin translation af Silus from the 
Hebrew. So also Dr. Priestley intel ‘prets : but this is uncer- 
tain, for the Latin interpretation of cine in the New Testa- 
ment is Silvanus. The epostle used an amanuensis ; probably 
bb: CUUSC it was difficult to him to write Greek characters. The 
ep'stle to the Galatians is the only one which he wrote through- 
out with his own hand: in the rest he satisfied himself ae aul~ 
thentic: ating them by writing the salutations. Gal. oor 
Be eee Dr. Doddridge very properly stclehs.. J ee it tO 
consideration, mucenor. some of the intricate and some of the 
unfinished sentences which we meet with in these e pistles might 
not be owing to this method of writing by an amanuensis.” 
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Erastus, the treasurer of the city ?, and Quar- Ch. XVI. 


tus a brother, salute you. 

One holding a high office under the government 
of the country, yet not disdaining to avow himself 
a disciple of the humble Jesus. ‘The other aman of 
distinction, a professed believer, and probably well 
known to the believers at Rome. 

I again annex the apostolical benediction : 

Lhe favour of our Lord Sesus Christ be with 
you all, Amen ! 


4. The apostle closes the epistle with a suitable 
doxology, ver. 25—2/. 
Now unto him that is able to cstablish you 





® Treasurer of the city.] ‘* oinovomos, administrator, dispen- 
sator pecuniarum publicarum. Fuerunt hi viri magne dignitatis 
et auctoriiatis in urbibus; unde apud Josephum osnsvowss et ap- 
yovres conjunguntur. Ant. xi. 6, 12." Rosenmuller—Treasurer 
of Corinth. Grotius’s note is, Tides, jam ab initio, quanquam 
paucos, aliquos tamen fuisse Christianos, in dignitatibus positos.” 
Newcome ; who also cites Matt. xxv. 57; Luke vil. 3; John 
il, 1; Acts vi. 7, xii. 1, 12, xvii.4, and some other texts, to 
show that the first converts to Christianity were not always per- 
sons of the lower ranks of life. 

5 The favour, &c.| This verse is omitted in some ancient 
copies and in a few it is placed alter ver. 27. 

* Now unto him, &c.| Many of the best copies place this 
doxology at the end of chap. xiv., to which also Griesbach trans- 
fers it. But to me it appears to ‘interrupt, the thread of the dis- 
course: I leave these verses, therefore, in their usual place, 
which is the situation they hold in the Ephrem, Clermont, and 
other manuscripts and versions, not without some considerable 
doubt, as it is quite unusual with the apostle to finish an epistle 
with a doxology after the blessing. Some have theught that the 
epistle at first concluded at the fourteenth chapter with the dox- 
vlogy and blessing, and that not being sent so soon as was ex- 
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according to my gospel', and to the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, according to the revealed mystery 2 
which was kept secret under the ancient dispensa- 
tions 3, but hath now been made manifest through* 
the prophetic writings, and® according to the com- 
mandment of the eternal God, has been made known 
to all the nations for their obedience to the faith. 
Zo the only wise God, even to him® through Sesus 
Christ, be glory for ever. Amen. 

And now, my brethren, upon a review of the im- 
portant subjects of this lengthened epistle, of the 


pected, the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters were added by way 
of postscript. ‘This was the opinion of Knatchbull and Mill. See 
Doddridge. 

1 My gospel.) Entrusted to Paul as the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles; not in opposition to the doctrine taught by Peter and 
James, as Mr. Locke suggests. See Dr. Taylor in loc. 

2 The revealed mystery.) Gr. “ revelation of the mystery.” 
See Newcome.—“ The mystery is the calling of the Gentiles. 
Eph. i. 9, iit. 3—9; Col. 1. 25—27.” Locke. 

3 Ancient dispensations.] ‘ secular times,’ or in the times 
under the law: so called from the division of times into jubilees. 
So xpsvos aswvios is used 2'Tim. 1. 9, Tit. i. 2 : God’s purpose of 
taking the Gentiles to be his people under the Messiah could 
not be said to be amystery at any other time than while the Jews 
were the peculiar people of God. See Locke's excellent note. 

4 Through the prophetic writings.| The received text reads, 
and through, &c.; which conjunctive particle is omitted in the 
Ephrem and other manuscripts, by which the sense is made 
more clear. ‘This particle is also omitted by Wakefield. 

> And according, &¢.] The particle avd is introduced here 
upon the authority of the Syriac and /Ethiopic versions. See 
Griesbach and Wakefield. 

6 Even to him. “ Mov. cog. Ozw, dia 1. X. &, illud w in 
versione recte omittitur, est enim Hebraismus.” Rosenmuller ; 
who nevertheless supplies re7w before dia x. 7. A. that the doxo- 
logy may appear to be offered to the Father through Jesus Christ. 
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the sanctifying power and comforting influence of 
the gospel; of the call of the Gentiles, of the pre- 
sent temporary rejection and ultimate restoration of 
the Jews ; and of the beneficial tendency of the go- 
spel to render all who sincerely embrace it virtuous 
and happy, I cannot but call upon you to unite with 
me in devout acknowledgements and thanksgivings 
to God for this new and glorious dispensation by 
Jesus Christ. 

To Him therefore who is able to confirm you in 
your adherence to that gospel, which it is my ho- 
nour to be commissioned to dispense, and which is 
the true and only doctrine of Jesus Christ, which 
reveals the mystery of the invitation of the Gentiles 
to equal privileges with the Jews without subjection 
to the yoke of the law; a mystery which was un- 
known and unsuspected in former ages under the 
reign of the law, but which is now apparent to 
those who understand the true scope and meaning 
of the prophetic writings ; and which is still more 
plainly taught by those who have received a com- 
mission, from that God whose truth and mercy are 
unchangeable, to publish these joyful tidings to the 
Gentiles, for the purpose of converting them to the 
faith, and putting them into possession of these glo- 
rious privileges: to Him, I say, who is able to esta- 
blish you in your adherence to this new and gracious 
dispensation ; to God, whose wisdom alone was equal 
to the contrivance and arrangement of this benevo- 
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Ch.Xvi. lent scheme; even to Him who, by the mission of 


Vera 


his beloved son and faithful servant Jesus Christ, has 
carried it into complete effect, to Him be ascribed 
our best and highest acknowledgements of grati- 
tude and praise, now and for ever. Amen. ! 


1 The postscript to this epistle happens to be correct. The 
epistle to the Romans was in fact written from Corinth, by 
Phebe a deaconess of the church in Cenchrea; but this post- 
script is not to be found in the earliest and best manuscripts ; 
aud in general the postscripts to the epistles are of no autho- 
rity whatever. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE 


PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO 


THE CORINTHIANS. 





INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


CORINTH was a town standing upon the isthmus 
which separates the peninsula of the Peloponnesus 
from the rest of Greece. It was well situated for com- 
merce, and was a populous and opulent city, anda 
Roman colony. The inhabitants were ingenious, 
inquisitive, and industrious ; but they were also luxu- 
rious, debauched, and profligate even to a proverb. 
The gospel was preached by the apostle Paul at 
Corinth, about a.p. 52. See Acts xviii. He first 
taught in the synagogue with considerable success ; 
and Crispus the chief ruler, with his family, and 
probably Sosthenes, were converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. But the Jews in general opposing and 
blaspheming, the apostle desisted from speaking to 
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them, and addressed his instructions to the Gen- 
tiles; and, having been encouraged by a vision, he 
prolonged his visit at Corinth for a year and six 
months. During this time, he resided with Aquila 
and Priscilla, who, having been driven from Rome 
by the decree of Claudius which banished the Jews, 
had established themselves at Corinth, where they 
were probably converted to the Christian faith by 
the preaching of the apostle. With these disciples 
the apostle chose to make his abode, and maintained 
himself by working with them in their occupation 
of tent-makers, or, as some interpret the word, 
makers of musical instruments’. This art the 
apostle had learned in his youth according to the 
laudable custom of the Jews, of instructing young 
persons who were intended for the learned profes- 
sions in some manual employment. In the mean- 
time, the apostle preached the gospel with great 
success, and made numerous proselytes, notwith- 
standing the violent and tumultuous opposition of 
the Jews, who endeavoured, but in vain, to instigate 
the Roman proconsul to put him to death, or to 
expell him from the city. Of the converts to the 
faith, some were Jews, but the majority were hea- 
then ; some were poor, and others opulent ; some 
were ignorant, while others valued themselves upon 
their attainments in the learning and philosophy of 
the age. It also appears, that many of them were 
endued with spiritual gifts, some of which, at least, 





* See Bishop Marsh’s translation of Michaelis, vol. iv. p. 184. 
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they exercised at discretion. Also, some time after 
the departure of the apostle, Apollos, a man of great 
zeal and eloquence, who had been instructed in the 
Christian doctrine at Ephesus by Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, visited Corinth and confirmed the new con- 
verts in their adherence to the faith. 

Nevertheless, after the departure of Apollos, the 
newly formed church at Corinth soon fell into great 
disorder. Some Jewish zealot, who appears to have 
been a man of considerable property and influence, 
aman of parts and address, an eloquent speaker, a 
philosopher, and perhaps a Sadducee, formeda party 
in opposition to the apostle, professing to teach 
them a more refined system of Christian philoso- 
phy, derived from ancient Hebrew traditions, deny- 
ing the resurrection of the dead, and relaxing the 
obligations of Christian morality. ‘This dangerous 
teacher succeeded but too well in alienating the 
minds of many of the giddy and volatile Corinthians 
from the simple and offensive truths, and from the 
self-denying precepts of the gospel, as well as from 
their veneration and affection for their first teacher ; 
while others adhered to the apostle’s doctrine, and 
remained strongly attached to his person and au- 
thority. Thus the church was divided into two 
parties, one of which ranged themselves under the 
standard of the false apostle, and thought and spoke 
meanly of the doctrine and the authority of Paul ; 
while the wiser and better part of the society ad- 
hered to their first teacher, and, in their zeal to sup- 
port the authority of the apostle, almost forgot the 
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allegiance which was due to Christ, his master and 
theirs. In consequence of this factious and schis- 
matical spirit, Christian discipline was greatly re- 
laxed, the most flagrant irregularities were intro- 
duced into public worship, a litigious spirit had 
sprung up in the society, and immoralities of an 
enormous kind had not only passed without cen- 
sure, but had been made a subject of boasting. 

In this state of things, though the affections of 
many were alienated, yet the majority still enter- 
tained so high a regard for the authority of the apos- 
tle, that they agreed in writing an epistle to him to 
ask his opinion and advice concerning some ques- 
tions which were then disputed among them; par- 
ticularly concerning the expedience of marriage, the 
connexion of believers and unbelievers in the con- 
jugal relation, the comparative excellence of spiri- 
tual gifts, the lawfulness of eating flesh which had 
been offered to idols, and perhaps the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead. This epistle was con- 
veyed to the apostle Paul at Ephesus, by Stephanas, 
Fortunatus, and Achaicus, three distinguished 
members of the Corinthian church, who were se- 
lected for this purpose. It should seem, that in 
their own epistle, the Corinthians took no notice 
whatever of the disorderly state of their society nor 
of the party spirit which prevailed among them. 
These the apostle learned from other sources ; and 
in this epistle, which he wrote in the spring of a.p. 
56, in reply to theirs, he animadverts with becom- 
ing spirit upon their flagrant misbehaviour, previ- 
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ously to his discussion of the questions which they 
had proposed. 


The first Epistle to the Corinthians is one of 
those epistles the genuineness of which has never 
been called in question by any writer, ancient or 
modern. It professes to be the production of Paul 
the apostle of Jesus Christ; and it has been acknow- 
ledged and cited as such by a numerous succession 
of writers from the earliest antiquity to the present 
day. ‘This succession begins with Clement, the 
bishop of Rome, the contemporary and friend of the 
apostle, who appeals to this document in a letter ad- 
dressed some years afterwards to the same church, 
which is still extant. Eusebius, the learned bishop 
of Cesarea in the fourth century, who took great 
pains to settle the canon of the New Testament, 
places the epistle of Paul to the Corinthians in the 
catalogue of those books whose authenticity had 
never been disputed. 

And there is no work which bears more distinct 
intrinsic evidence of its genuineness than this 
epistle. The many undesigned coincidences with 
the history of the evangelists, and particularly of 
Luke, together with numerous incidental enlarge- 
ments, omissions, and variations, and frequent al- 
lusions to persons, circumstances, facts, and contro- 
versies, which could have had no existence but in 
the apostolic age, and in such a society as that at Co- 
rinth, are so obvious and striking, that the proof of 
authenticity arising from them is most satisfactory 
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and decisive. This argument has been stated in the 
clearest light by the late learned Dr. Paley in his 
masterly disquisitions on the Epistles of Paul. No 
impostor would have encumbered his work with so 
many needless details, and with such a mass of ob- 
scure hints and allusions: and had he attempted it, 
he could with difficulty have escaped detection. 


The acknowledged genuineness of this epistle is 
a fact of the greatest importance, and affords an ir- 
resistible proof of the truth and divine authority of 
the Christian religion. For the apostle states as 
matters of public notoriety, facts which could have 
no existence if Christianity were false, and which 
no person in his right mind would have appealed to, 
if they had been capable of contradiction: I mean 
in particular, the existence and the abuse of mira- 
culous powers in the Corinthian church. The epis- 
tolary form of writing is peculiarly adapted for the 
exhibition of historical evidence. And this is the 
pincipal use of the epistolary parts of the New Tes- 
tament. But of all the epistles of Paul, there is 
none which contains a clearer or stronger proof of 
the divine original of the Christian doctrine, than 
that which we are now about to explore. If all the 
other writings of this great apostle were to be re- 
jected and lost, the epistle to the Corinthians alone 
would contain ample testimony both to the origin 
and to the excellence of the Christian revelation ; 
and in this view it is worthy of the most serious per- 
usal and attentive regard. 


OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


THE EPISTLE contains TWO GENERAL DIVISIONS. 
with a suitable INTRODUCTION and ConcLuUSION. 


The apostle InrRopuceEs the epistle to the Co- 
rinthians with an appropriate salutation: he thanks | 
God for the abundance of their spiritual gifts ; and 
expresses his hope of their Christian perseverance, 
ch. i. 1—9. 


PART THE FIRST. 


The apostle remonstrates with the helievers at 
Corinth, concerning gross and scandalous irregu- 
larities which had been reported to him as prevail- 
ing in and disgracing the church, and earnestly 
presses the reformation of these abuses. This por- 
tion of the epistle extends from the tenth verse of 
the first chapter to the end of the sixth chapter. 


Sect. I. The apostle testifies his great disappro- 
bation of the party spirit, by which the church was 
rent ; and in particular, he strongly objects to the 
practice of setting up ministers as heads of parties, 
like the different sects of philosophers, to the neg- 
lect of Christ, the only head of the church, from 
whom all the teachers of the gospel derive their 
commissions and qualifications, and to whom they 
are finally accountable, ch. i. 10 ¢o the end of the 
JSourth chapter. 

SecT. II. The apostle condemns the unbecoming 
lenity of the church in the case of an incestuous 
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offender, whom he requires them immediately to ex- 
clude from Christian fellowship, ch. v. throughout. 

Sect. III. The apostle rebukes the litigious spi- 
rit of the Corinthian converts; forbids them to 
carry their controversies into heathen courts; and 
requires them to settle their disputes by arbitration 
among themselves, ch. vi. 1—11. 

Sect. IV. He remonstrates against fornication, 
and every species of impurity, to which the Corin- 
thians were notoriously addicted, and which were 
strictly prohibited by the law of Christ, ch. vi. 12 
to the end. 


PART THE SECOND. 


The apostle replies in detail to the various ques- 
tions which had been proposed to him by the Co- 
rinthians in their epistle, and gives his judgement 
in the several cases which were referred to his dect- 
sion, with great delicacy, propriety, and dignity, in- 
termixing his reply with much important instruc- 
tion and advice with respect to doctrine, discipline, 
and practice. This Part extends from the begin- 
ning of the Seventh to the end of the Fifteenth 
chapters. 


Sect. I. The apostle answers the questions pro- 
posed to him, concerning the expediency of mar- 
riage under the existing precarious circumstances of 
the church, and the lawfulness of forming or conti- 
nuing the conjugal connexion with unbelievers; and 
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he avails himself of the opportunity to give prudent 
advice to those who have already entered, or, are 
desirous of entering into the conjugal state, and to 
believers of every station in life, ch. vil. 

Sect. II. The apostle treats at large, concerning 
the lawfulness of eating meat which had been of- 
fered to idols ; and having first combated the pleas 
of the Corinthians in favour of the innocence of this 
practice, he peremptorily decides, that to participate 
of the idol’s feast in the idol’s temple, is a palpable 
and pernicious act of idolatry ; but that the use of 
the flesh of a victim when purchased 1n the market, 
or partaking of it at the table of a friend, was not 
unlawful, though in certain circumstances it might 
be inexpedient, ch. vili—xi. I. 

Sect. III. The apostle offers advice concerning 
decorum in appearance and dress, and particularly 
concerning the custom of wearing a veil in public 
worship, ch. xi. 2—16. 

Sect. IV. The apostle reproves those, who, by 
their irregularity and excess, had assimilated the 
Lord’s Supper to an idol’s feast; he reminds them 
of the evil consequences of their misbehaviour, re- 
lates the history of the institution, and subjoins 
some useful warnings and advice, ch. xi. 17 to the 
end. 

Sect. V. The apostle treats of the comparative 
value of spiritual gifts ; he recommends Christian 
benevolence as preferable to them all; he speaks 
highly of the gift of prophecy; he reproves their 
ostentatious exhibition of the gift of tongues ; and 
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gives directions for the regular exercise of spiritual 
gifts in their public assemblies, that all may be in- 
structed and edified by them, ch. xii—xiv. 

Sect. VI. The apostle, in opposition to the Sad- 
ducean doctrine which had been introduced at Co- 
rinth, asserts in the most peremptory language, the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead; its inse- 
parable connexion with the resurrection of Christ ; 
and its unspeakable importance. He enlarges upon 
the solemnity and grandeur of that awful event; he 
bursts into an exclamation of joy and triumph; and 
concludes with an earnest exhortation to the practice 
of universal virtue, upon Christian principles, ch. xv. 
throughout. 


CONCLUSION. 


The apostle, in the concluding chapter, offers 
some directions for collecting a contribution for the 
indigent believers in Judea: he promises to visit 
them speedily ; he suggests some miscellaneous ad- 
vices; he sends his salutations; he denounces an 
anathema upon those who reject the gospel; and 
he closes with the apostolical benediction, ch. xvi. 
throughout. 








THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 





THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 


THE apostle introduces his epistle to the Corin- 
thians with an appropriate salutation. He expresses 
his thankfulness to God for the abundance of spiri- 
tual gifts conferred upon them in attestation of the 
gospel ; and his cheerful hope of their perseverance 
in their Christian profession. Ch. i. 1—9. 


1. The apostle, joining the name of Sosthenes 
with his own, greets the Corinthian church with a 
cordial salutation, ver. 1—3. 


PAUL, the called', the apostle of Jesus Christ, 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, 
to the church of God which is at Corinth, to those 
who are sanctified by Christ Jesus, who are called, 
who are holy, together with all in every place who 
take upon themselves the name of our Lord Jesus 


rn ooo 


' The called, the apostle.) ‘* not called to be an apostle.”’ 
Bishop Pearce ; who observes, that xAy705 never signifies called 


to be, and that it must be construed by itself, ver. 24; also , 


Rom. i. 6, vili. 28, &c. 


Ch. I. 


Ver. 1. 


] 


) 
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Ch. I. 
Ver. 3. 
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Christ', both their Lord and ours, favour be unto 
you and peace from God our father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


It has been remarked that Paul is the only apostle 
who applies to himself the epithet ‘the called ;” in 
which he unquestionably alludes to that extraordi- 
nary miraculous call of Christ by which he was con- 
verted from a cruel persecutor to a zealous teacher 
of the gospel, of which distinguishing mercy he 
entertained an habitual and most grateful sense. — 

Agreeably to the we// of God, he had been ap- 
pointed to and qualified for the apostolic office. 
There were others, his opponents, who without any 
proper call had thrust themselves into that honour- 
able function; and who, setting themselves up as the 
rivals of the apostle, were desirous of seducing the 
minds of the Corinthians from Christian truth. 

With true Christian humility, the apostle joins 
the name of Sosthenes with his own in the saluta- 
tion with which this epistle is introduced. It ap- 
pears, from Acts xviii. 17, that Sosthenes was an 
inhabitant of Corinth, a man of note, a ruler of the 
synagogue, who had probably been converted to 
Christianity by the preaching of Paul; and who, 
for that reason, had been persecuted by the unbe- 
lieving Jews. He was now with Paul at Ephesus, 

1 Who take upon themselves, &c.] Wakefield, Locke, Ham- 
mond, Lindsey’s Second Address, p. 273. Whitby, who con- 
tends for the common translation, “ that call upon the name of 


our Lord Jesus,” docs not deny that the words will bear the 
other interpretation. 


intropuction.] I. CORINTHIANS. 


and is glad to embrace the opportunity of the 
apostle’s writing to express his affectionate remem- 
brance of his former friends, fellow-christians, and 
fellow-sufferers. 

Zo the church of God which is at Corinth, to 
those who are sanctified by Christ Jesus ; who by 
their faith in Christ are separated and set apart from 
the rest of the world: who are called, that is, invited 
to participate in the privileges of the Christian com- 
munity: who are holy, who are now admitted into 
the same state of favour which was once the pecu- 
liar privilege of the descendants of Abraham, who 
are by profession consecrated to God. 

LTogether with all in every place, throughout the 
country in the vicinity of Corinth (2 Cor. i. 1), who 
take wpon themselves the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; who profess to be the disciples of Christ, 
and who call themselves by his name. This ap- 
pears to be the true sense of the apostle’s language, 
and not, as our translators and others render it, 
“who call upon the name of Christ Jesus our 
Lord :” a phraseology which would encourage reli- 
gious addresses to Christ : a practice absolutely in- 
consistent with the spirit and tenor of the gospel, 
which requires that all religious worship should be 
directed to the Father only: who is the only invisi- 
ble Being that we are sure 1s with us at all times, 
and who is both able and willing to afford his sup- 
plant creatures all needful protection and assist- 
ance. 


The disciples of Christ call themselves by his 
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name : they profess to receive him as their instruc- 
tor, and to obey him as their Master. 

He is our master and teacher ; and not only ours, 
but the common master and lord of all who acknow- 
ledge his divine character and mission, and who 
ought therefore to cherish a mutual affection to 
each other, in consequence of their mutual relation 
to their common head. 

As the best wish he can form for his Christian 
friends, the apostle prays that they may enjoy fa- 
vour and peace from God, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; the continuance of the invaluable blessings 
of the gospel, by which they are brought into a 
state of reconciliation and peace with God. 


2. The apostle thanks Ged for the communica- 
tion of the gospel to the Corinthian church, and for 
the liberal distribution of spiritual gifts ; and expresses 
his hope that the believers at Corinth will persevere 
in their attachment to the gospel, ver. 4——9. 

I give thanks to my God always on your ac- 
count, for the free gift of God which has been 
granted you in Christ Jesus. 

Iam truly and at all times thankful that you 
have been favoured with the knowledge of the go- 
spel of Christ, the free and unmerited gift of God 
to mankind. 

That inall things you have been enriched by 
him, in all doctrine: and in all knowledge. 





* Doctrine.| Wakefield ; and Pearce, who says that Aovyog is 
never used for the gift of tongues. 
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That you have been fully instructed in the doc- 
trine of Christ, and have been enriched with that 
knowledge which is the most valuable treasure. 

Even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed 
among You. 

The evidence of the truth of the Christian doc- 
trine having been exhibited in a form so convincing 
and impressive, that you could not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge its divine authority. 

So that, waiting for the manifestation? of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, you are deficient in no gifts. 

Expecting, as you are taught by the Christian 
doctrine, the glorious appearance of our great Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ, to raise the dead and to judge 
the world, you have been furnished in the mean 
time with an abundant supply of spiritual gifts to 
establish your faith in those sublime and awful 
truths. 

e+ will also confirm you to the end, so that 
you may be Alameless in that day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. God is faithful, by whom you were 


2 The manifestation.] Bishop Pearce applies this expression 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. gq. d. after that awful cata- 
strophe these miraculous powers will disappear, Christianity 
being then fully established in the world. 1t is not impossible 
that the apostle might expect these events to be coincident, or 
nearly so, See 2 Thess. ii. 1. 

$ Deficient in no gift.| Dr. Priestley observes, that the apostle 
with much address praises the Corinthians as far as he justly 
could, having many disagreeable truths to tell them afterwards. 

* He also.| A writer in Bowyer, and many judicious critics 
think the antecedent here referred to is God, ver.4. Some 
think the intervening verses should be in a parenthesis, Wake- 
field transposes the 8th and 9th verses. 


7. 
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Ch. I. called into the communion of his son Jesus Christ 


er. . 


our Lord. 

And I doubt not that God, who has invited you 
to the privileges of the gospel, and has afforded you 
evidence so completely satisfactory of its truth and 
divine authority, will still continue those spiritual 
gifts which are most undeniable evidences of the 
Christian faith. And being thus convinced of the 
truth, you will exemplify the spirit of the gospel, 
and will persevere in the practice of those virtues 
which may best qualify you for appearing at the 
judgement seat of Christ. That God who invited 
you into the holy community of which Jesus 1s the 
head, will faithfully perform his part: be not you 
deficient in yours. He will supply you with all the 
necessary means of stability and perseverance. Let 
it be.your concern, my brethren, to improve them 
well. 


Part I. IL CORINTHIANS. Seer, Lor 1, V7 


PART THE FIRST. 


THE APOSTLE REMONSTRATES AGAINST CERTAIN gy 7 
GROSS AND SCANDALOUS IRREGULARITIES WHICH Ver. 10. 
HAD BEEN REPORTED TO HIM AS PREVAILING 
IN AND DISGRACING THE CHURCH AT CORINTH. 

Ch. 1. 10—vi. 


SECTION f. 


Fle testifies his great disapprobation of the party 
spirit which prevailed at Corinth; and reprobates 
the practice of setting up ministers as heads of 
parties, like leaders of the different sects of phi- 
losophy, to the dishonour of Christ, their only 
Master, and, under God, the sole head and law- 
giver of the church, ch.i. 10—iv. 


I. 


The apostle having heard of the dissentions and 
schisms which prevailed at Corinth, reminds the Co- 
rinthians that the disciples of Christ acknowledge but 
one Master, who claims aid is entitled to their en- 
tire allegiance, ver. 1O—1/. | 


1. He expresses his great concern at the account 
which he had received, of the divided state of the 
Corinthian church, ver. 1O—12. 

VOL. lI. Cc 
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Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that you all agree, and that 
there be no schisms among you; but that you be 
knit together in the same mind, and in the same 
sentiment. 

I beseech you, brethren. The apostle by this 
kind language expresses his affectionate regard for 
the Christians at Corinth, and his earnest desire to 
succeed in the object of his request. 

By the name! of our Lord Jesus Christ. This 
is the only instance in which the apostle uses this 
form of address. The Lord Jesus Christ is the 
common Master of all professing Christians: of 
him the whole family of heaven and earth are named. 
Jew and Gentile are now no longer separated by in- 
vidious distinctions, but are united to each other by 
their common union with him. They all bear the 
common appellation of Christians, which they take 
from him; and by the dear and venerable name of 
Christ their Master, the apostle requests that they 
would discard all bitter animosity, and live together 
in peace. 

That there be no schisms among you: that you 
be not divided into sects and parties, like the Gre- 


| A SR SETS RR RS ET 


1 By the name, &c.) ‘If anyone,” says Mr. Locke upon 
this passage, ‘‘ has thought Paul a loose writer, it is only be- 
cause he was a loose reader. He that takes notice of St. Paul's 
design will find that there is not a word scarce, or expression, 
that he makes use of, but with relation and tendency to his pre- 
sent main purpose: as here intending to abolish the names of 
leaders they distinguished themselves by, he beseeches them ‘ by 
the name of Christ,’ aform that I do not remember he elsewhere 
uses.” 
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cian philosophers ; as though the Christian commu- 
nity was distributed under different heads, and ac- 
knowledged different founders, but that ye may be 
knit together in the same mind and in the same sen- 
timent. Not that they should entirely agree in opi- 
nion and in their judgement upon all subjects, for 
this would be impossible; but that all professing 
subjection to Christ, as their common Master, should 
think well of each other, notwithstanding any mi- 
nute differences of opinion: that they should live 
together in unity, and not disturb the peace of the 
society by divisions into factions, and ranging them- 
selves under different leaders. 

Lor tt has been certified to me concerning you, 
my brethren®, by some of the family of Chloe, that 
there are contentions among you. Imean this, that 
each of you saith, I am of Paul, or I of Apollos, 
or fof Cephas, or I of Christ. 

The apostle renews the expression of his tender- 
ness, when he is entering upon the disagreeable sub- 
ject of their animosities, in order to conciliate their 
regard and secure their attention. 

It has been conjectured? that Fortunatus and 
Achaicus, the bearers of the letter from Corinth, 
were the sons of that pious matron here mentioned, 
who communicated to the apostle a faithful state- 
ment of the divisions of the church at Corinth. 

* My brethren.| Mr. Locke observes ‘ that ‘ brethren,’ aname 
of union and friendship, is used here twice together by St. Paul 
‘in the entrance of his persuasion to them to put an end to their 
divisions.” 

° It has been conjectured.] By Grotius, and others. 
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One said Iam of Paul; another, I of Apollos; an- 
other, I of Cephas. They considered Christianity 
as a system of philosophy, the teachers of which were 
the heads of different sects, under which they were 
at liberty to range themselves. It will afterwards 
appear, from the apostle’s own declaration !, that 
Apollos and Peter were not the persons really set 
up in opposition to himself, but the false apostle ; 
probably, an eloquent Sadducean philosophic Jew, 


» whom the apostle does not choose to name, and 


therefore borrows the names of his friends and 
fellow-labourers to illustrate his meaning and te 
strengthen his argument. 

It seems reasonable to believe that the clause, 
“and I of Christ,” is not genuine?; for probably 
all the Corinthians would call themselves disciples 
of Christ, though of different schools ; and in a sub- 
sequent passage (ch. iii. 22), where the same heads 
of parties are repeated, the name of Christ is omitted. 


2. These divisions were unauthorized by Christ, 
none of the preachers of the gospel were entitled to 
set themselves up as the heads of parties, and the 


1 The aposile’s own declaration.] 1 Cor. iv. 6. See Locke. 

* Not geniine.] See Pearce; who also argues from the ques- 
tion in the following verse, ‘‘ Is Christ divided >” which would 
be improper if he was only regarded as the head of one faction. 
The Letter of Clemens makes no mention of Christ as one of the 
heads of a party in the Corinthian church. A writer in Bowyer 
suspects that the name should be Crispus. See Bowyer’s Crit. 
Conrj.on N. T. Neither of these conjectures is supported by 
authority ; though that of Bishop Pearce appears highly pro- 
bable. 
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apostle himself had never pretended to it, ver. 13 
—l7. 

Is Christ divided? Tas Paul crucified for you ? 
or were you baptized into the name of Paul? ? 

Has Christ authorized this distinction of parties 
in the church? Has Paul or any other person suf- 
fered for you in the sense in which Christ suffered, 
whose death was the seal of his mission, put an end 
to the Jewish economy, and introduced a new dis- 
pensation of which he is the head, and from whom 
we all take our common and honourable name ? 
Were you baptized into the name of Paul, or of any 
other person, so as to profess in this solemn and pub- 
lic manner, your faith in him, and your subjection 
to him as your master? Were you not all baptized 
into the name of Christ, professing your subjection 
to his authority, and acknowledging him only as 
your master and head ? 


oe ee ee 








8 Name of Paul.} “It is something remarkable,” says Dr. 
Priestley in his note upon this text, ‘and greatly in favour of 
the evidences of Christianity, that none of the disciples of 
Christ endeavoured to supplant him. They all acted in subor- 
dination to a crucified master, how much soever they were op- 
posed to each other; and there was no want of emulation 
among them. In this they were all united, acknowledging one 
master, even Christ. This was not the case with respect to 
Mahometanism: several persons set up on his plan, and in op- 
position to him. With respect to Christ, this was never at- 
tempted ; nor could it possibly have succeeded, if the attempt 
had been made.” 

Mr. Locke observes, “ that to be baptized into any one’s name, 
is solemnly by that ceremony to enter himself a disciple of him 
into whose name he is baptized, with profession to receive his 
doctrine and rules, and submit to his authority : a very good ar- 
alee here why they should be called by no one’s name but 

vhrist's.”” 
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Ver. 13. 
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I thank God that [baptized none of you, but Cris- 


pus and Gaius, so that' no one can say that ye 
were baptized? into my name. TL also baptized the 
household of Stephanas: as to the rest, I know not 
that I baptized any other, for Christ sent me not 
so much® fo baptize, as to preach the gospel. 

As the apostle had so many enemies every where, 
who were disposed to calumniate his character, and 
to misrepresent his conduct ; he is glad and thank- 
ful that he had given them so little occasion for 
doing it at Corinth, and that he had baptized so 
very few, that no person could with any plausibility 
pretend that he had baptized into his own name, 
and set himself up as the head of that party. 

He had baptized only Crispus, the ruler of the sy- 
nagogue, and Gaius a person of note, distinguished 
afterwards for his hospitality to Christian strangers, 








1 So that,] iva, expressing not the design, q.d. lest any one 
should say, but the event, viz. so that no one can say. ‘‘ This 
sense of iva is often mentioned by commentators on the go- 
spels, where a prophecy is said to be fulfilled. See also Jolin 
v.20; 2Cor.i.17, vit. 9; Gal. v.17; Rev. viii. 12." Bishop 
Pearce. 

2 Ye were baptized.| eCanrricbyre is the reading of the Alex- 
andrine and Ephrem manuscripts. The received text is, “ that 
I baptized into my own name.” See Griesbach and Pearce. 

3 Not so much to baptize as to preach.| ‘The writers of O. 
and N. T.,”? says Bishop Pearce, ‘almost every where, agree- 
ably to their Hebrew idiom, express a preference given to one 
thing before another, by an affirmation of the thing preferred, 
and a negation of the contrary.” The following texts he spe- 
cifies as illustrations of his remark. Matt. vi. 19, 20, ix. 13, 
x. 20, xii. 7; Luke xxiii. 28; Mark ix. 37; John vi. 27, vii. 
16, ix. 4, xii. 44; Acts v.4; Rom. ix. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 4, ix. 
8, x. 24, xv. 10; Eph. vi. 12; Col. iii. 2; Heb. xiii. 9; 
1 Pet. 1.3, 4; 1 John ii. 15. 
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for which he is celebrated both by Paul and John. 
He recollects that he had also baptized Stephanas 
and his household, who were the first converts to 
the faith of Christ in the region of Achaia. 

The apostle was sent both to preach and baptize, 
but his chief business was to preach the gospel, this 
being the most important concern : the rite of initi- 
ation might be administered by persons of inferior 
rank in the church, who had more leisure than the 
apostles, and whose situation in life would effectu- 
ally preclude them from all suspicion of endeavour- 
ing to establish themselves as the leaders of sects, 
and the founders of new systems, either of philoso- 
phy or Christianity. 


If. 


The apostle, in a long digression, describes the 
gospel as a system of sublime philosophy, which, 
though in the highest degree offensive both to Jew 
and Gentile, and taught by men who had no pre- 
tensions to birth, or learning, or eloquence, was 
nevertheless a science of the most sublime nature, 
and the highest importance, confirmed by divine in- 
terposition, and efficacious beyond all others for re- 
forming the world, ch. i. 17—ch. ii. 16. 


1. The doctrine of Christ, though treated as fclly 
by the world, was nevertheless held in the highest 
estimation by those who understood it, and had 
been eminently successful in exposing the folly of 
the wisdom of the schools, ver. 1/—21. 


18. 
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For Christ sent me to preach the gospel, not in 
wise discourses ' lest the cross of Christ should be 
rendered useless. 

The Christian doctrine was not taught by the 
apostle with the subtlety and refinement of a system 
of philosophy, nor was he authorized to teach it 
in this way. It consisted of a few plain facts, that 
Jesus, who had been crucified, was the Christ, that 
he had been raised from the dead, that he was now 
exalted to be a prince and a Saviour, and that all 
sincere believers in him should be ultimately saved 
by him. ‘These impcrtant facts admitted of no so- 
phistical embellishments, and every attempt to re- 
fine upon them would lessen their practical effect. 

For the doctrine of the cross is indeed folly to 
those who are perishing ; but to us who are saved, 
at is the power of God. 

Unbelievers, Jews, and heathen, who reject the 
hope of a life to come, regard the doctrine of sal- 
vation by a crucified man, as consummate folly ; 
but we, who by the sincere profession of Christi- 
anity are entitled to an interest in its blessings, 
plainly see, that this humble doctrine is supported 
by the power of God, both in the splendid mira- 


ne 


™ In wise discourses.] ev cogia Acrye, in the common transla- 
tion, “with the wisdom of words.” Wolfius conjectures, that 
Paul uses ev cogia Aoys for ev cogw Aoyw, OF Ev THOOIS Aoyass’ 
which Pearce does not disapprove, though he prefers his own 
conjecture ev Aoyw cogias, the doctrine of wisdom, a phrase 
which recurs ch. xii. 8; whereas cogia Aoye does not occur 
again. The apostle evidently means the style of the philoso- 
phers. 
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cles by which it is confirmed, and in the glorious 
success with which it is accompanied. 


‘Ch. I. 


For it is written, £ will destroy the wisdom of Ver. 19. 


the wise, and Iwill abolish the sagacity of the sa- 
gacious. 

These words, taken from Isa. xxix. 14, area de- 
nunciation of punishment upon the Jews for their 
wickedness ; but the apostle cites them by way of 
accommodation, to express the success of the Chris- 
tian doctrine in overturning all the proud systems 
of the Jewish and Grecian philosophy. 

Where is the wise man ? where is the scribe ? 
where ws the disputer of this world? Has not 
God infatuated the wisdom of this world 2 ? 

What is become of the heathen philosopher ? 
where is the Jewish scribe? where the acute and 
eloquent disputant ? what can all their learning and 
ingenuity avail to obstruct the progress of the go- 
spel ? what effect have they in instructing and re- 
forming the world ? How much superior in energy 
and success is that gospel, which they affect to de- 
spise ! and how mean and contemptible are those 
vaunted systems, in comparison with the doctrine 
of the man who was crucified! The vain profes- 
sors and teachers of these systems call them wisdom, 
and value themselves as the only wise men, the great 
philosophers of the age ; but God has pronounced, 


TL a Se 


* Has not God infatuated.] An allusion to Isa. xxxiii. 18, vid. 
Doddridge. Tne apostle describes the triumph of the gospel 
over the systems of human philosophy, in allusion to the tri- 
umph of the Jews over the armies of the king of Assyria. 


20. 


26 


Ch. I. 


Ver. 21. 
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and, by his efficacious blessing upon the doctrine 
they despise, has demonstrated, that their preten- 
sions to wisdom are splendid folly. 

For after that, through the wisdom of God, the 
world by this wisdom knew not God, tt pleased God 
by the preaching of this foolishness 1, to save those 
who believe. 

For wise and good reasons, which it may not be 
in our power to discover, God did not permit the 
world to make clear discoveries of his attributes and 
will, by the exercise of reason, and the acuteness of 
philosophy ; but while he refused to employ these 
means, and permitted the philosophers to lead their 
disciples into the grossest delusions, he was pleased 
to render the preaching of that doctrine which the 
world called foolishness, efficacious to the salvation 
of those who received it, and who yielded a practical 
regard to it. 


2. The doctrine of Christ, however offensive to 
the prejudices both of Jew and Gentile, contains an 
admirable display both of the wisdoin and power of 
God, ver. 22——24. 

And while? the Sews require signs, und the 


! The preaching of this foolishness.) Gr. ‘‘by this foolishness of 
preaching,” pwesa xypuyparos for pwpoy xyouy~.a, as in ver. 17. 
See Pearce. ‘‘ It pleased God in his wisdom to save believers 
by this foolishness which we preach.” Wakefield. 

2 And while.| Eveidy xas. Mr. Locke justly remarks, that these 
words are not “idle and insignificant.” He conceives the apos- 
tle’s reasoning in ver. 22—24, to be a repetition and applica- 
tion of the reasoning in ver. 21, q.d. ‘‘ Since the Jews require, 
&c. and though our preaching, &c. be a scandal, &c. yet we 
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Greeks seek after wisdom, we indeed preach Christ Ch. 


crucified, to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness ; yet to those who are the called, 
both Jews and Grecks, we preach Christ the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God. 

The Jews, not satisfied with the miracles wrought 
to prove Jesus to be the Messiah, continue to re- 
quire signs from heaven. ‘The Greeks, the philoso- 
phers, who treat all miracles with contempt, ask for 
refined speculations, for subtle arguments, and for 
glowing eloquence. While these are seeking after 
their respective objects, holding all other specula- 
tions and systems in contempt; we, the apostles of 
Christ, are at the same time propagating a doctrine 
the most offensive to the principles and prejudices of 
both; we are disgustiig the unbelieving Jews, by 
teaching that their Messiah is a crucified man; and 
are exposing ourselves to the contempt of the phi- 
losophic Gentile, by insisting upon the doctrine of 
the resurrection, which they regard as impossible; 
and by appealing to the evidence of miracles, which 
they disdain as absurd. Nevertheless, that chosen 
band, however small and despised, of Jews and 
Greeks, who have been inducéd by the invitations 
of the gospel to accept of its offers, actually discover 








have what they both seek ; for both Jewand Gentile, when they 
are called, find the Messiah to be the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God.” 

The Jews require signs.| oyueta is the reading of the best co- 
pies, instead of oyje:0v, a sign, which is the received text.—To 
the Gentiles. Efvecs is the preferable reading to EAAyot, Greeks. 
See Griesbach. 


Ver. 
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Ver. 24. 
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in that sublime doctrine all that scornful unbelievers 
are seeking after in vain ; they see in Jesus Christ 
the power of God, confirming his doctrine by mira- 
cles, by the resurrection of Jesus, by the effusion 
of the spirit, that true sign from heaven, and by the 
success of the gospel; and they see the sublimest 
science, the truest philosophy, in a dectrine, the ten- 
dency and design of which is to make those who em- 
brace it wise to salvation. 


3. The apostle in a parenthesis suggests, that not 
only is that which unbelievers brand as folly, the 
highest wisdom, but that the teachers of this wis- 
dom, though men of no consideration in the world, 
were nevertheless eminently successful in the pub- 
lication of their doctrine, ver. 25—31. 

For this footishness of God is wiser than the wis- 
dom of men, and this weakness of God is stronger 
than the strength of men}. 

The gospel doctrine is contemptuously treated as 
foolishness by the wise men of the world: but if it 
be foolishness, it 1s the foolishness of God; and, 
whatever they may think of it, they may assure them- 
selves that this foolishness is infinitely wiser than all 
their boasted wisdom, and that it isin truth the most 
efficacious ineans of accomplishing the most import- 
ant purposes. ‘lhe means of supporting, and diffus- 
ing it in the world, are ridiculed as utterly incompe- 
tent to the end proposed ; they are represented as 





' Worsley’s Translation. 
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weakness endeavouring to propagate folly: but let 
these scorners know, that if it be weakness, it is the 


weakness of God, it is a weakness which far surpasses * 


their strength, and wili prove effectual to subvert all 
the absurd superstitions of the vulgar, and all the re- 
fined, but equally unfounded, theories of the wise. 

for ye see your calling®?, brethren, that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many powerful, not 
many nobles are employed. 

Observe who they are, that are chosen and com- 
missioned for the gospel ministry, and you wil! soon 
be convinced, that little can be expected from their 
genius, talents, learning, or influence ; for the teach- 
ers of Christianity are neither the wise, the power- 
ful, nor the nobles of the earth. 

But God has chosen the foolish things of the 


* Your calling.] ryv xAyow vywy. The expression is ambi- 
guous, and may either signify the persons who are called, thatis, 
believers in general, which is the sense in which it is usually un- 
derstood, and which, though true, is not to the apostle’s purpose ; 
or, it may express ministers of the gospel, those who are em- 
ployed in calling others, and in inviting men to accept the 
terms, and the blessings of the gospel. This is undoubtedly 
the apostle’s meaning. His design is to show, that the teachers 
of the gospel, however despicable in the estimation of the world, 
and however destitute of secular advantages, were through di- 
vine assistance far more successful than the proudest teachers 
of the proudest systems of heathen philosophy. “ Tota dispu- 
tatio ostendit eum de apostolis et evangelii doctoribus loqui.” Cuas- 
talio. Dr. Macknight justly remarks, “though it were true, 
that not many wise men, &c. were called, it did not suit the 
apostle’s argument to mention it here ; whereas, if the discourse 
were understood of the preachers of the gospel, who were em- 
ployed to convert the world, all is clear and pertinent.” Not 
many wise, &c. ‘are either called by, or made use of to pro- 
pagate the gospel.’’ Whitby. 


29 


Ch. I. 
Ver. 25. 
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world, that he may put to shame the wise; and 
God has chosen the weak things of the world, that 
he may put to shame the mighty ; and God has 
chosen the ignoble things of the world, and things 
of no account, even things that are not’, that he 


. may abolish things that are, that none may boast 


an the presence of God. 

God has employed in the Christian ministry, men- 
of no education, and who know nothing of the fash- 
ionable systems of philosophy, to put to shame those 
who value themselves upon their wisdom and learn- 
ing, by making these ignorant men, whom they de- 
spise, the instruments of producing a change in the 
principles and morals of mankind, which no philoso- 
phy could effect. He has commissioned men, who 
have no civil or ecclesiastical influence, to produce 
an effect, to which all the powers of the earth were 
unequal. He has appointed men of the lowest rank 
of life, persons whom the great and wise think be- 
neath their notice. Yea, he has even employed hea- 
then, persons, who by the vainglorious Jews are re- 
garded as the reptiles of a day, as mere nonentities, 
to humble the pride of the haughty, and the self- 
conceited Jew ; and even to abolish the Jewish dis- 
pensation itself, and entirely to annihilate that proud 
distinction upen which these miserable bigots, who 
fancied that they engrossed to themselves the whole 
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1 Things that are noi:] i.e. Gentiles, vid. Locke, Taylor, 
Whitby. Perhaps, the apostle only means to describe the sove- 
reign contempt in which the first preachers of the gospel were 
held by the learned, and the wise men of the world, both Jews 
and Gentiles. 
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of the divine favour, found their lofty pretensions. 
And the design of governing wisdom in this extra- 
ordinary dispensation is, that every one may be hum- 
bled in the divine presence, and may see, acknow- 
ledge, and adore the wisdom and the goodness of 
God. That the people who are henoured as the in- 
struments of divine providence, in instructing and 
reforming the world, may have no pretence to ascribe 
the mighty effect to their own power, and that they 
who are converted and saved by their instructions, 
whatever gratitude they may think due to their teach- 
ers, may look beyond the instrument to Him whose 
mercy formed the design of their salvation, and whose 
wisdom and goodness carried it into effect, by means 
in themselves so feeble and inadequate. 

But of him are ye both justified, and sanctified, 
and redeemed? in Christ Jesus, who from God hath 
been made wisdom to us; so that, as té is writien, 
Let him who boasteth, boast in ihe Lord. 

You, O Corinthians, are yourselves illustrations 


Rae Sr re ee es ee 


* Justified, &c.] In the Greek, “ justification, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.’ The construction is altered to make the 
apostle’s meaning more intelligible. Mr, Wakefield’s transla- 
tion is, ‘‘ But of him are ye both righteousness and holiness, and 
deliverance in Christ Jesus, who is become to us wisdom from 
God.’ Few of the critics, besides Mr. Wakefield, seem to have 
attended to the construction of the apostle’s language. He does 
not say that Christ is made by God to us, wisdom, aud righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption, a phraseology, from 
which some have deduced mysterious and inexplicable doctrines ; 
but that ye, in Christ, that is believing in the Christian doctrine, 
(which doctrine is the true philosophy which we have been taught 
by God,) are thereby justified, sanctified, and redeemed. This 


is all from God, e€ avvov, who sent and qualified the messengers 
of the joyful tidings. 
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of the argument upon which I am _ now insisting. 
You were once idolatrous Gentiles, but by these 
means and instruments, however feeble, which God 
himself has ordained and qualified for the work, you, 
by embracing the doctrine of Christ, which is our 
true and divine philosophy, are now justified; you 
are no longer sinners and enemies, but reconciled 
and pardoned. You are also sanctified; by your 
open profession of faith in Christ you are separated 
from the unbelieving world, and consecrated to God. 
You are also redeemed: you are rescued from the 
bondage of your heathen state, from your servitude 
to idolatry, superstition, and vice; and are brought 
into a state of liberty and peace. And this great 
change in your condition, character, and circum- 
stances, is the work of God: you have nothing to 
boast of in yourselves, nor have you any reason to 
glory in the persons who were the instruments of 
your conversion and salvation ; for they were nothing, 
and had no power to instruct or to help you, but so 
far as they were commissioned and assisted by God. 
To him, therefore, the glory belongs; and to him 
let the praise be given. 


4, The apostle reminds the Corinthians, that 
when he first preached the gospel amongst them, he 
cautiously avoided all artificial embellishments of 
style and manner, and that he taught a plain doc- 
trine in plain language; and supported it, not by 
subtle reasoning, but solely by an appeal to miracles, 
ch. il, 1—5. 
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And when I came unto you, brethren, declaring 


the mystery | of God, I came not in the pomp of 


language, nor of wisdom. 

When I first preached the gospel to you, I did not 
affect that parade of eloquence in which some of your 
philosophers and public teachers excell, nor that re- 
fined, abstruse, and subtle reasoning in which others 
pride themselves. I did not wish to be regarded as 
one who was introducing a new system of philoso- 
phy ; much less as one who was ambitious of setting 
himself up as the head of a sect 2 which was to take 
its name from him. ‘The doctrine I preached was 
not my own invention or discovery; it was a doc- 
trine revealed and attested by God; it was the 
mystery which had been concealed from former ages 
and generations, but was now made known by the 
preachers of the gospel. 

For I resolved to take no notice? of any thing 
among you but Jesus Christ, even him that was 
crucified. 

I was determined to acknowledge no master and 
no superior but Jesus Christ ; that very person who 

1 Mystery.) This is the reading of the Alexandrine and 
Ephrem manuscripts, and is approved by Locke and Pearce. 
Locke observes, that the gospel dispensation, and particularly 
the call of the Gentiles, is usually called mystery by the apostle 
Paul. The received text reads “ testimony.” 

* The head of a sect.] ———— sectari jussi : 
Si potis est; tanquam Philosophorum discipline ex ipsis 
Vocabula, parasiti itidem ut Gnathonici vocentur. 
TreRENT, Eunuch. act. ii. scen. 2. 


® To take no notice.) So Pearce ; who refers to ch. xvi. 15, 
18; Acts xxiii. 5 ; 1 Thess, v. 12. 
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Ch. 1. was crucified as a malefactor, and whose ignomini- 
Ver 2 ous death is represented by the enemies of the Chris- 
tian doctrine as the indelible stigma of his profes- 
sion. I determined to conceal nothing, but to let 
my hearers know at once, that if they meant to be- 
come Christians indeed, and to any valuable pur- 
pose, they must instantly renounce their dearest prin- 
ciples, their most cherished prejudices ; and must, 
without hesitation, avow themselves the disciples of 
the crucified Nazarene, and submit to all the scorn 
and disgrace that was attached to such a profession. 
The crucified Jesus was the Master whom alone I 
professed to serve; and his doctrine I determined 
to teach without any adventitious ornaments, and, 
indeed, under great personal disadvantage. 
3. And Iwas with you in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling |. 

J laboured under a bodily infirmity which pre- 
vented me from exerting myself with that spirit and 
vigour which, in other places and upon other occa- 
sions, I possessed; and my mind was oppressed with 
anxiety and fear, lest my labours should be unsuc- 
cessful, and lest a people so vain and so fondly at- 
tached to artificial eloquence and to curious specu- 
lation as the Corinthians, would not listen to a doc- 


' In much trembling.] It is uncertain whether from bodily 
disorder or mental anxiety, probably both. Vide 2 Cor. xi. “‘ He 
refers,” says Archbishop Newcome, “ to his bodily infirmities, 
his less graceful speech, and manual labour, 2 Cor. x.10; also 
to solicitous diligence in preaching, and fear of giving offence.” 
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trine which presented itself in so humble and so ob- 
noxious a form. 

And my doctrine and my preaching was not with 
the persuasion of wisdom 2, but with the manifesta- 
tion of a powerful spirit?; that your faith might 
not be founded in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God. 

Neither in my private discourses nor in public ad- 
dresses did I attempt to win you over to the profes- 
sion of Christianity by the arts of eloquence or the 
refinements of reasoning, upon which the philoso- 
phers and those who would now withdraw your al- 
legiance from the gospel, set so high a value; I con- 
tented myself with stating plain facts in plain and 
simple language, and with appealing to the miracles 
which I wrought among you, and to the miraculous 
powers which I communicated to you, in proof of the 
doctrine which Itaught. And this course I pursued 
for the express purpose that your faith might not 
rest on human artifice or human reasoning, but 
upon the satisfactory and indubitable proofs of a di- 
vine interposition. | 


This is one instance among many, in which the 


* Persuasion of wisdom :] ev wesbos cogiag. This reading is 
introduced into Griesbach’s inner margin as of good authority. 
The received text reads ‘‘ in the persuasive words of man’s wis- 
dom ;’’ the objections to which are stated by Pearce. 

3 Manifestation, &c.] So Pearce. Gr. “ with demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and of power ;"’ which is the rendering of New- 
come. q.d.The doctrine which I preached was not confirmed 
by eloquence or reasoning, but by the public and incontroverti- 
ble operations and gifts of the holy spirit. 
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apostle appeals to his miraculous powers in attesta- 
tion of the truth of his doctrine; an appeal which, in 
the circumstances in which it was made, would have 
argued insanity in the appellant, if the facts had not 
been incontrovertible. And the existence of these 
powers is the only satisfactory method of accounting 
for the rapid progress of a doctrine so unpopular, 
from a teacher so obnoxious, among a people so vain 
and supercilious as the Corinthians. And in the 
circumstances in which the apostle stood, he justly 
appeals to his miracles, not merely as facts calculated 
to excite attention, but as proper and sufficient proofs 
of the truth of his doctrine; for itis impossible that 
God should have interposed to suspend the laws of 
nature, in order to support a gross and mischievous 
imposition upon mankind. 


5. Nevertheless, the doctrine which the apostle 
taught was the only true wisdom: unknown, in- 
deed, to the heathen philosophy or to the Jewish 
hierarchy, but revealed by the spirit of God, and ac- 
knowledged by those who were truly wise, ver. 6— 
10. 

Nevertheless, we speak wisdom among those that 
are perfect'; but not the wisdom of this age?, nor. 


of the rulers of this age, who are vanishing 3. 


" Those that are perfect.) ‘* Perfect here,’ says Mr. Locke, 
“is the same with spiritual, ver. 15; one that is so perfectly 
well apprized of the divine nature and original of the Christian 
religion, that he sees and acknowledges it to be a pure revela- 
tion from God, and not in the least the product of human dis- 
covery, parts, or learning ; and so deriving it wholly from what 
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Persons well instructed in the Christian religion 
plainly see that the doctrine we teach is the truest 
philosophy, the only doctrine that deserves the name 
of wisdom. It is not, indeed, that wisdom in which 
the philosophers of Greece, or the leaders and teach- 
ers of the Jews, make their boast. ‘They treat it 


with scorn: yet it is a doctrine that will be eventu- — 


ally subversive of the pretended wisdom both of the 
Jew and Gentile; which is indeed even now giving 


way before it. 
But we speak the mysterious wisdom of God*; 


el 








God has taught by his spirit in the sacred scriptures, allows not 
the least part of it to be ascribed to the skill or abilities of men. 
Thus perfect is opposed to curnal, ch. iii. 1, 3; i.e. such babes 
in Christianity, such weak and mistaken Christians, that they 
thought the gospel was to be managed like human arts and sci- 
ences among men of the world, and those were better instructed 
and more in the right who followed this master or teacher rather 
than another; whereas in the school of Christ, all is to be built 
upon the authority of God alone.’”—* Perfect, perfectly in- 
structed, or of full stature in Christ : yyzt0s is opposed, ch. ili. 1, 
xiii, 11, xiv.20; Heb. v.13, 14.” Newcome. 

* This age.] “‘ Aiwy ouros seems to me to signify commonly, if 
not constantly in the New Testament, that state which, during 
the Mosaical constitution, men, whether Jews or Gentiles, were 
in, as contra-distinguished to the evangelical state or constitu- 
tion ; which is commonly called aswy weddwy, or epyomeves, ‘ the 
world (age) to come.’ "’ Locke. 

8 Are vanishing.] “ rwy xarapyepevwy. The Jewish rulers, 
and their very constitution itself, were upon the point of being 
abolished and swept away.” Locke. 

* Mysterious wisdom of God.] Gr. “‘ wisdom of God in a my- 
stery.” The mystery is, the calling of the Gentiles into the 
church. See Newcome. This is the wisdom of God: that di- 
vine philosophy which excelled the wisdom of Greece and Rome. 
This mystery was “ concealed in the mysterious and obscure 
pica of the Old Testament.” Locke.—A:wywy, ages. See 
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that hidden wisdom which God pre-ordained before 
the ages, that we might be glorified). 

The doctrine we teach is a divine philosophy. It 
was long a mystery unknown to Jew or Gentile. It 
is ascheme of benevolence and wisdom, which the 
Father of the human race formed and determined 
in his eternal counsels before the legation of Moses, 
the call of Abraham, or even the creation of the 
world; and one branch of that wise and glorious 
plan was, that we, the apostles of Jesus, should have 
the honour of promulgating this divine doctrine to 
the world. 

A wisdom which none of the rulers of this age® 
knew; for, if they had known it, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory 3. 

None of the leaders and instructors of the Jew- 
ish nation, none of the scribes and pharisees, the 
priests and doctors of the law, the wise and subtle 




















? That we might be glorified.) Gyr. “ to our glory.” —“ in or- 
der to glorify us.”” Pearce. See Isa. lx. 21, Ixi, 3—* to the 
glory of us who understand, receive, and preach it.’’ Locke. 

* Rulers of this age.) ‘« He that well considers ver. 28 of the 
foregoing chapter, and ver. 8 of this, may find reason to think 
that the apostle here principally designs, the rulers and great 
men of the Jewish nation.’ Locke ; who remarks, that Paul is 
here covertly opposing a false apostle who was himself a Jew, 
2 Cor. xi, 22, and who valued himself upon that account. 

’ Lord of glory.) ‘There is no reason to believe that the apos- 
tle refers here to any thing peculiar in the nature of Christ; but 
as he had just before spoken of the apostles and first teachers of 
the gospel as honoured by the commission which was given to 
them to publish the gospel, so he here speaks of Jesus Christ 
as the Lord of glory, or the glorious Lord who had been preemi- 
nently honoured by God as the messenger of the new dispensa- 
tion, and who had been put to death by the Jewish rulers, 
through ignorance of his divine commission. 
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. disputants of the schools, ever divined or anticipated 
this liberal and most benevolent plan of divine wis- 
dom, that the heathen, whom they treated with such 
contempt and scorn, should be received into the di- 
vine favour, and admitted into the family of God. 
‘Their prejudiced minds were unequal to the disco- 
very of this glorious truth, though it was foretold by 
their own prophets. And so far were their under- 
standings from being open to conviction, that they 
regarded with scorn, they insulted and crucified, 
that divine teacher whom God had honoured with 
supernatural distinction, had placed at the head of 
the new dispensation, and had commissioned as the 
first publisher of this glorious doctrine: a crime 
which they never would have perpetrated, if they 
had entertained right views of his character and of 
the object of his mission. 

But we speak 4 as the scripture expresses it (Isa. 
Ixiv. 4), the things which eye hath not seen and ear 
hath not heard, and which have not entered into the 
heart of man, namely, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him. 

The great object of our mission is to unfold and 
exhibit the blessings which God has in store for them 
who receive the gospel, and who yield a practical re- 





* We speak.] It is necessary to supply these or some such 
words, in order to complete the sentence. See Pearce.—As the 
scripture expresses it: Gr. “as it is written.” The quotation 
is from Isa. Ixiv. 4. The words in the original are part of the 
prayer of the Hebrew nation, in aseason of great distress: they 
are evidently qucted by the apostle only in the way of accom- 
modation. 
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gard to it; and which, in the emphatical language 
of the prophet Isaiah, lxiv. 4, exceed all that sense 
has ever experienced, or that ae avon can con- 
ceive. 

But God has revealed them to us‘ by his spirit. 

What human reason could never have discover- 
ed, nor sense enjoyed, nor imagination conceived, 
this God has been pleased to reveal to us his apostles, 
to me, who first preached the gospel at Corinth, by 
his holy spirit. And it is under that authority, of 
which I gave ample proof while I resided among 
you, and which none of the opposers of this doc- 
trine can exhibit, that I expect and require a sub- 
missive attention and a steadfast adherence to the 
doctrine which [I teach. 


6. God himself, who alone knows all his own 
thoughts and purposes of mercy to mankind, has 
vouchsafed to reveal them to the apostles and teach- 
ers of the gospel. 

for the spirit searches all things, even the deep 
things of God. For who knoweth the thoughts 2 of 
aman except the spirit of a man, which is within 
him? so likewise, no one knoweth the thoughts of 
God but the spirit of God. 

The spirit of a man is a man himself, who alone 
is conscious of what passes within him. It is plain, 


1 Tous.) The apostle “speaks in the plural number, to avoid 
ostentation.’”” Newcome. 

® The thoughts.} So Wakefield. The common version ren- 
ders the text, * the things of God.” 
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God himself; who alone knows the depth of his 
own counsels, al] his own thoughts and purposes of 
wisdom and mercy to mankind, and reveals them to 
whomsoever he thinks fit. There is no reason, there- 
fore, to suppose that the spirit of God is an intelli- 
gent agent, distinct from the Father, whether equal 
or subordinate, who is acquainted with the Father’s 
counsels: and the use of personal terms will by no 
means prove it, for nothing is more common in all 
ages and countries than to apply personal epithets 
to inanimate or imaginary beings. g.d. The spirit 
which has revealed this doctrine to us is the spirit 
of God himself; who must be as intimately acquaint- 
ed with all the gracious and unfathomable purposes 
of his own wisdom and mercy, as the mind of man 
is acquainted with its own thoughts. 

Now we have received, not the spirit of theworld3, 
but that spirit which is from God; that we may 
understand the things which God has graciously 
vouchsafed to us 4. 

The spirit of the world here signifies, the spirit 
of Judaism. It is a spirit which misinterprets the 
prophecies ; as though it was their great scope and 
object to foretell the grandeur of the Jewish nation, 


3 Spirit of the world.] “‘ Ashe puts the princes of the world, 
ver. 6, 8, for the rulers of the Jews, so he here puts the “ spirit 
of the world’ for the notions of the Jews ; that worldly spirit 
with which they interpreted the Old Testament, and the pro- 
phecies of the Messiah and his kingdom.” Locke. 

* Graciously vouchsafed :] yapiobevta, So Pearce. In the 
common version, “ freely given to us.” 


Ver. Il. 
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_ and the destruction of their temporal enemies. This 
was the sense in which the scribes and_pharisees, 
and the teachers of the law, interpreted the Old Tes- 
tament scriptures; and the Jewish dispensation it- 
self is, in the writings of the apostle, distinguished 
by the appellation here used, Gal. vi. 14: “ By 
which the world is crucified to me, and I unto the 
world.” But the apostle, after he had been con- 
verted to the Christian doctrine, had renounced this 
worldly spirit; and in lieu of it he had received the 
spirit of God, divine illuminations with regard to 
the gospel dispensation, by which he perfectly un- 
derstood the value and the large extent of that great 
blessing, which God had so freely given to mankind 
by Jesus Christ, and which his narrow-minded coun- 
trymen were not able to comprehend. g.d. The 
spirit by which we have been instructed is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Jewish teachers, who inter- 
pret the prophecies in a secular sense: whereas we 
have learned their true and spiritual meaning, and 
have been taught to form a much more correct idea 
of the nature and value of the promised blessings. 


7. This doctrine so revealed, the apostles explain- 
ed in a suitable manner to those who were disposed 
to receive instruction, ver. 13. 

Which things we also speak, not in discourses 
dictated by human wisdom, but dictated by the spi- 
rit', explaining spiritual things tospiritualpersons?. 





; Dictated by the spirit.) The received text reads, “ the holy 
spirit;” but Griesbach drops the word a@yiz, upon the authority 
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This divine doctrine, communicated by inspira- 
tion, we do not adorn with the arts of eloquence or 
the speculations of philosophy, but we teach them 
in plain intelligible language, in the way in which 
we are divinely instructed to communicate the joy- 
ful tidings; and we explain these sublime and spi- 
ritual truths to those who, having renounced the 
narrow prejudices of Judaism, and the pernicious 
superstitions of heathenism, are disposed and quali- 
fied to receive the pure and simple religion of Jesus. 


8. The speculative reasoner cannot comprehend 
the nature and ground of the believer’s faith ; which 
rests wholly upon the instructions of those who are 
immediately commissioned by Christ, ver. 14—16. 


And the animal man3 receiveth not the things of 


of the best copies. A few copies read dsdayy, ‘ the teaching of 
the spirit ;”” which Pearce prefers, as he does not think that the 
apostle could mean to say that his words were inspired: he 
thinks this reading confirmed by ver. 4. 

* Explaining.] cuyxpivoyres. Bishop Pearce cites several pas- 
sages in which cvyxpivw signifies, to explain. Gen. xi. 8, 16, 
22, xli.12, 13, 15. He also thinks that the connexion requires 
that avevjarixois should be understood of men, and not things. 
In the next verses the apostle assigns a reason why he explains 
spiritual things to spiritual men, viz. because the animal man 
(puxixos) cannot comprehend them.—‘ explaining spiritual 
things in spiritual words.”’ Wakefield. The common translation 
is, “ comparing spiritual things with spiritual :”’ ‘ that is,” says 
Archbishop Newcome, “‘ comparing one revelation with another. 
2 Cor. x.12. Using our reason, as Peter did, Acts x.28; and 
Paul himself, Acts xvi. 9, 10.’ This is a very good sense, but 
Bishop Pearce’s seems preferable. 

3 The animal man.) uyixos, as contra-distinguished to wvev- 
parixos, the spiritual man, ver. 14,15. ‘“ The one signifies a 
man that has no higher principles to build on than those of na- 
tural reason ; the other, a man who founds his faith and religion 
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the spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him ; 
and he cannot understand them, because they are 
sprritually discerned. 

The man who has no other assistance than the 
light of nature, and who is guided by his own un- 
derstanding only, cannot attain to, nor comprehend, 
those truths which are revealed to such as accept 
the Christian revelation. ‘To such persons, blinded 
by narrow and inveterate prejudice, or conceited of 
their eloquence and their sublime speculations, the 
doctrine of the gospel appears mere folly and ab- 
surdity. In their judgement, nothing can be more 
Tidiculous than to hope for salvation from a con- 
demned and crucified malefactor, or to desire and 
expect the resurrection of that corruptible mass 
which perishes in the grave. Nor is it possible that 
men whose minds are so strongly warped, should be 
convinced of the truth and excellence of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, which can only be apprehended by 
those whose minds are in a right state to receive 
them; that is, who are convinced of their own ig- 
norance and inability, and desirous of receiving hea- 
venly instruction. 


on divine revelation.” Locke. Archbishop Newcome renders 
the word “ the sensual man ;” and in his note explains it from 
Le Clerc, “ he that is wholly devoted and enslaved to earthly 
things, and entirely taken up with the things of this life.’ But 
Mr. Locke’s interpretation seems to suit the connexion best. 
The word spiritual being used to express one who rests his faith 
upon miracles : animal, which is opposed to it, naturally signifies 
one who is opposed to miracles, and will only yield his assent to 
rational arguments. 
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Whereas the spiritual man discerneth} all things, Ch 
V 


while he himself is discerned by no one. 

A man of a humble and teachable disposition, 
who is willing to lay aside his prejudices, whether 
Jewish or heathen, and to receive the gospel upon 
its proper evidence, will understand the doctrine of 
Christ, will see its reasonableness and truth, and its 
admirable congruity to the moral state and cireum- 
stances of the world, and will admire and adore the 
wisdom and goodness of God in the manifestation 
of this glorious doctrine. While others, who remain 
involved in their ignorance, their prejudices, their 
bigotry, and their vices, are astonished at the lan- 
guage and conduct of the true believer, and are per- 
fectly at a loss to comprehend the evidence by which 
he is convinced of the doctrine which he embraces, 
and the principles by which he is governed. ‘* He 
remains like a man endued with sight amongst those 
born blind, who are incapable of apprehending what 
is clear to him; and, amidst their own darkness, can- 





' Discerneth.] avaxpives, “ the spiritual man discerneth every 
one.” Wakefield —* Avaxoiww, in its primary signification, is 
to examine as a judge in a court of justice: hence it comes to 
. signify the next step a judge takes, viz. to form a judgenient. 
This sense will suit all the places where the word is used, in 
this and the next verse.” Bishop Pearce.— He that lays his 
foundation in divine revelation can judge what is, and what is 
not, the doctrine of the gospel ; who is, and who is not, a good 
preacher of the word of God: but others, who go not beyond the 
discoveries made by the natural faculties, cannot judge of such 
an one whether he preaches right or not.” Locke. 

Bishop Pearce inserts this verse ina parenthesis, and con- 
nects the 13th with the 15th; viz. “ The animal man cannot 
know that (not because) they are to be spiritually judged of— 
for who knoweth the mind of the Lord,” &c. 
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not participate of, nor understand, those beautiful 
ideas and pleasing sensations which light pours in 
upon him !.” | 

For who knoweth the mind of the Lord, that he 
should instruct him? ? but we have the mind of 
Christ. ; 

Who that is not instructed by revelation can un- 
derstand the mind and will of God, so as to be pro- 
perly qualified to teach it to others, and to commu- 
nicate instruction to the spiritual man ? that is, to 
those whose minds are open to receive the truth. 
None of those who set themselves up in opposition 
to us, the apostles of Christ, none of those who 
value themselves upon their skill in Jewish or hea- 
then philosophy, are on that account qualified to in- 
struct men in the truths of the gospel; but we, who 
are authorized apostles, and who have learned the 
Christian doctrine by the instruction of the spirit of 
God, and by supernatural illumination, are assured 
that we are in possession of the genuine truths of 
the Christian religion, and that we are duly autho- 
rized and qualified to communicate these important 
truths to all who are prepared to receive them. And 
being in possession of the true doctrine of Christ, 
and having given the most satisfactory proofs that 
we are so, we have a right to challenge the attentive 
and persevering regard of our hearers. 

1 See Doddridge in loc. 

* Instruct him:] i.e. the spiritual man. Locke, Newcome.— 
“© Who knoweth the mind of the Lord, that he should teach it ? 


auroyv, 7, e. vay.’ Pearce. The words are a quotation from Isa. 
xl. 13. 
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The apostle, returning from his digression con- Ch. ILL. 


cerning the philosophy of the Christian religion, re- 
sumes his animadversions upon the party spirit which 
. prevailed at Corinth, and assures the Corinthians, 
that the true and authorized teachers of the gospel 
disclaimed all pretensions to establish themselves as 
the heads of rival parties, and aspired to no other 
distinction than that of being fellow servants of the 
same master, and fellow labourers in the same cause, 
ch. ili. 1—iv. 5. 


1. The apostle animadverts upon the party zeal 
which prevailed at Corinth, as a proof of the imper- 
fection of their character, and of the prevalence of a 
heathenish and worldly spirit, ch. iii. 1—4. 

And I, my brethren, could not speak to you as 
to spiritual persons, but as to carnal ones. 

When I was with you, I saw so much of an un- 

becoming spirit, that I could hardly regard you as 
_ genuine converts to Christianity, being so deeply 
involved in Jewish or heathen prejudices, which you 





* Spiritual persons,| willing to take principles on the credit 
of revelation. Carnal, who accept of no assistance but from 
their own reason. See Locke. The same opposition is here ob- 
served as between the animal man Yuximos, and the spiritual 
man tvevparixos, in the preceding chapter. Carnal, or babes 
in Christ, i.e. “ such as had not their understandings yet fully 
opened to the true grounds of the Christian religion, but re- 
tained a great many childish thoughts about it, as appeared by 
their divisions, one for the doctrine of his master Paul, another 


for his master Apollos, which, if they had been spiritual, they 
could not have done.” Locke. 


Ver. I. 
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were so little disposed to resign to the authority of 
divine revelation. 

I fed you with milk as babes' in Christ, not 
with meat, for you were not then able to receive it, 
neither are ye even yet able?. 

Seeing you were so much disposed to cavil and 
dispute, I taught you only the plainest and simplest 
principles of the Christian doctrine, reserving the 
rest till, by the practical influence of the first, you 
were brought to a better temper. I treated you as 
babes with the simplest food; hoping that you 
would digest it easily; and that you would grow and 
thriveunderthis gentle treatment, and fostering care. 
But I am disappointed : you are still children, unfit 
to be nourished with strong and generous food ; un- 
able to receive those doctrines which would subdue 
your prejudices, and elevate you to the full maturity 
and dignity of the Christian character. 

Because you are still carnal; for while there is 
among you emulation, and contentions, and divi- 


* Babes.] Mr. Wakefield, upon the authority of Clemens 
Alex., and some ancient versions, reads vymiss for vy7rioss, and 
joins it to the beginning of the second verse. 

® Neither are ye even yet able.}] Qu. What was that meat which 
the Corinthians could not digest ? that doctrine which they could 
not receive? Not surely, that Gentiles were to be received 
into the church without submitting to the yoke of the law: for 
to this, the Corinthians in general could have no objection, nor 
did Paul ever conceal it. Was it the vanity and worthlessness 
of all their boasted systems of philosophy ? Or was it the utter. 
insignificance of all external rites and forms; and the perfect 
spirituality of the Christian religion, which imposes the strong- 
est restraints upon all irregular affections, and requires purity 
of heart, and integrity of character as the only sacrifice which 
God will accept ? 
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sions, are ye not carnal, and do ye not walk as w- Ch. UL. 


converted men? for when one saith, Iam of Paul; 
and another, I of Apollos ; are ye not carnal3 ? 
I cannot even yet instruct you to valuable pur- 
pose, in the principles, and in the pure and humble 
spirit of the Christian religion; for you have still so 
much of the spirit of heathenism, that you are un- 
willing to listen to them. Is not my charge just? 
I appeal to your own understanding and consciences, 
When you dispute and quarrel amongst yourselves ; 
when, instead of listening to the instructions and 
imbibing the spirit of your Christian teachers, you 
are setting them up as heads of opposite parties, and 
abusing each other as retainers of different sects; is 
this, think you, the spirit of Christianity? is not this 
the spirit of your unconverted state? is it not the 
same spirit which prevails amongst your heathen 
neighbours ? who value themselves upon being the 











* Carnal,] actuated by a spirit opposite to that of Christianity, 
a proud, contentious, conceited spirit, arising from ignorance of 
the proper basis and spirit of Christianity—xara ayJowrey, as 
men, 7. €. as other men, as unbelievers, as unconverted heathen. 
So Sampson, when his hair was cut off, is said to be like a man, 
i.e, another man, Judges xvi. 7. And Christ submitting him- 
self to death became in fashion as a man, i. e. as another man ; 
he employed none of his miraculous powers to deliver himself, 
Phil. ii. 7, 8. 

Mr. Locke, from comparing this verse with ch. iv. 6, conjec- 
tures that “ the division in this church was only into two oppo- 
site parties, whereof, the one adhered to St. Paul, the other stood 
up for their head, a false apostle, who opposed St. Paul. It is 
true that St. Paul, in his epistles to the Corinthians, generally 
speaks of these, his opposer's, in the plural number ; but it is to 
be remembered, that he speaks so of himself too, which, as it 
was the less invidious way with regard to himself, so it was the 
softer way toward his opposers.”’ 
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disciples, one of this eminent philosopher, and an- 
other of that, holding all other sects and teachers in 
aversion and contempt. 


2. The ministers of the gospel affect to be no- 
thing more than servants of God, and fellow la- 
bourers in the same field of usefulness, ver. 5—9. 

Who thenis Paul, or, whois Apollos ? they are 
ministers', by whose means ye became believers. 

And what then are these men whose names you 
assume, and under whose banners you desire to 
rank yourselves? If they are faithful to their trust, 
they will most readily acknowledge that they are not 
masters, but servants employed by the same chief 
upon the same errand, namely, to invite you into 
the Christian community, and to instruct you in the 
Christian faith. 

And accordingly, as the Lord hath given to each 
of us?, I have planted, Apollos watered, but God 
gave the increase. 

The teachers of Christianity have no reason to 
boast in their own attainments, nor have their dis- 
ciples any reason to set them up as heads of parties. 





1 They are ministers.| The received text reads aaa’ y, “ but 
ministers,” which word is wanting in the best copies, and omit- 
ted by Griesbach. 

2 And accordingly as the Lord hath given to each of us.] These 
words, which, in the common copies, are at the end of the fifth 
verse, are by Bowyer and Wakefield placed at the beginning of 
the sixth. q.d. We are both servants ; and as our common mas- 
ter has appointed us, so we labour in our respective stations and 
offices in the vineyard; one plants, the other waters ; but to no 
purpose without the divine blessing. 
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Whatever be their qualification or their furniture, it Ch. Ur. 
Ver. 6. 


is all given by God. It is he who has instructed 
them in Christian truth, who has given them those 
powers of reasoning or of eloquence, which they 
possess, who has appointed them their respective 
stations in the church, and who crowns their labours 
with his blessing. ‘To him all their success is ow- 
ing, to him all praise is due. I first planted the 
church at Corinth, Apollos afterwards communi- 
cated further instruction, and confirmed and encou- 
raged you in your Christian profession. Each of us 
derived his commission and talent from God, and 
he crowned our labours with success, for without 
his blessing, our exertions would have been in vain. 

So that neither ts he who planteth any thing, 
nor he who watereth; but God who giveth the in- 
crease. 

No teacher of the gospel, whatever be his ability, 
his station, his labours, or his success, has any right 
to arrogate merit to himself, or to set up himself, or 
to be exalted by others, above the rest of his fellow 
labourers, equally diligent, equally faithful, and per- 
haps equally useful with himself in their respective 
spheres. ‘The wisest, the most active, the most elo- 
quent, the most learned, and the most useful, are 
nothing without the blessing of God; and the weak- 
est and the most contemptible instruments, even 
they whom the world regards with indignation and 
scorn, are all-powerful in his hands. Whether we 
are employed in the conversion of unbelievers, or in 
the edification of Christians, all our ability for the 
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sacred office is derived from God, and all the honour 
of success must be ascribed to him. 

Now he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one); and every one shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labours. 

The faithful preachers of the gospel are all united 
in one employment, in promoting one and the same 
grand design. ‘They form one body under the di- 
rection of one head; but though united as a body, 
they are distinguished as individuals, and every one 
shall receive a reward not proportioned to that sue- 
cess which it was not in his power to command, and 
which God did not see fit to grant, but to that ge- 
nerous and fervent zeal, that unwearied diligence, 
and that persevering resolution, with which he em- 
ployed himself in promoting the great cause of truth 
and virtue. 

For we are fellow-labourers in the service of 


God?, ye are the field of God3. 








' Are one.| ‘ one thing in design, interest, affection, idem 
agunt negotium.” Grotius. Newcome. 

* We are fellow-labourers.| ‘* This is a sublime idea,” says 
Dr. Priestley, ‘and should inspire ali who labour in the propa- 
gation of the gospel with zeal and courage. It is a work which 
God himself has undertaken, and we are acting under and to- 
gether with him.” This remark is made, admitting the common 
to be the true translation, we are workers together with God. 
And it is indeed a noble and an encouraging thought. But con- 
sidering that the design of the apostle is to show that all the mi- 
nisters of the gospel are upon an equality, as being fellow-ser- 
vants of the same master, I prefer the translation of Dr. Ham- 
mond and Bishop Pearce : “‘ we ure fellow-labourers of God ;”° 
i.e. we labour together in the work of God. See 2 Cor. i. 24. 
“ro ovy non referri debet ad Deum, sed ad doctores.” Rosen- 
muller. 
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The most eminent, the most faithful, the best Ch. IIL 


qualified, and the most useful teachers among us are 
neither your masters, nor their own ; we are fellow- 
servants, joint labourers in the freld of God. You 
are that field which it is our duty to cultivate with 
our best attention, care and skill; and whether we 
are employed in breaking up the fallow ground, in 
sowing the precious seed of evangelical truth, in 
watching and cherishing the tender plant, or in 
clearing it from noxious weeds, we are in our res 
spective departments all employed by the same mas- 
ter, and all co-operating in the same design. We 
desire not to be set at variance with, nor to be con- 
sidered as acting in opposition to, each other. Least 
of all would we presume to pursue our own interested 
and ambitious views, to the neglect of our proper 
duty, to the defrauding of our common master, and 
to the injury of the crop, in that portion of the vine- 
yard which 1s allotted to our management. 


3. The apostle, changing his metaphor, reminds 
the Corinthians that he had himself laid the foun- 
dation of the Christian temple, and warns them to 
build the superstructure with materials which will 
stand the test, ver. 9—J165. 

Ye are the building of God. 

Having compared himself and his fellow-labour- 
ers to servants employed by the same master, and 


° The field of God.) ‘yewsysov' So Whitby, Bishop Pearce, 
and Rosenmuller, See Prov, xxiv. 30, xxxi.16. LAX. © yewpytoy 
est omne quod ab agricolis excolitur,” Grotius, 
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working together in the same field, and thence ar- 
guing the impropriety of giving one an undue pre- 
ference over another; he now changes the metaphor, 
and suggests the same important conclusion, from 
comparing the ministers of the gospel to labourers 
employed by the same proprietor in the erection of 
a sacred edifice : and here he takes occasion to inti- 
mate, that under his character of an apostle, and as 
the first preacher of the gospel at Corinth, he had 
been employed in the most honourable department, 
that of laying the foundation ; and also to hint, that 
the doctrines introduced by those, who set them- 
selves up in opposition to him, were of no real va- 
lue, and were foreign to the nature and design of 
true Christianity. 

According to the favour of God, given to me as 
a skilful architect, I laid a foundation, and another 
buildeth upon it; but let every one take care how 
he buildeth on it. For no man can lay another 
foundation, instead of that which is laid, which rs, 
Jesus the Christ ?. 


1 Favour of God.| That is, the apostolic office with which I 
have been honoured by God. So Rom. 1.5, grace and the apos- 
tleship signify the favour of the apostolic office. Eph. iii. 8. To 
me who am less than the least, &c. is this favour given, 7. e. the 
apostleship to the Gentiles. “‘ yapis va Oca, beneficium Dei, hoc 
loco, utsepius, munus apostoli videtur significare.” Rosenmuller. 

2 Jesus the Christ.] ‘65 estv, Inows 6 Xpisos, even this, that 
Jesus is the Christ.” L’Enfant.—*“ I, like a skilful architect, 
have laid a sure foundation, which is, Jesus the Messiah, the 
sole and only foundation of Christianity ; beside which, no man 
can lay another.” Locke. See also Wakefield, whose translation 
I have borrowed. Nothing can be more obvious, than that the 
apostle’s meaning is, that the only fundamental doctrine of the 
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The favour given to the apostle was the aposto- Ch. lil. 


lic office, and the miraculous gifts and powers, with 
which he was endued, and by which he was enabled 
to preach the gospel with success. Aided by these 
powers, he had first taught the Christian religion 
at Corinth. He had laid the foundation of the spi- 
ritual temple. And that foundation was, that Jesus 
was the Messiah. This is the fundamental doctrine 
of the Christian religion. Jesus is the anointed, the 
holy, thelong predicted, and divinely authorized pro- 
phet of God, and whatever he teaches under this cha- 
racter must be received as of the highest authority. 
This was the doctrine which the apostle first incul- 
cated ; and if this was sincerely received, and prac- 
tically felt, every thing else would naturally follow ; 
the sublime doctrine, and the pure morality of the 
gospel would gradually take place of the errors and 
vices of a heathen state. ‘They who succeeded the 
apostles as teachers of the church, built upon this 
foundation. They did not pretend to dispute the 
Messiahship of Jesus, knowing that by so doing they 
would forfeit the very name of Christians, and would 
gain no attention from any who professed the Chris- 
tian faith. The apostle, as the principal architect, 
and perfectly skilled in his profession, had laid his 





Christian religion, is, that Jesus is the Messiah foretold by the 
Jewish prophets ; who is himself the chief of all the prophets of 
God : whoever believes this, is a member of the Christian com- 
munity, whatever errors may be attached to his belief : whoever 
denies that Jesus is the Messiah, is an unbeliever; he is not a 
member of the Christian church. The apostle had laid down the 
same doctrine somewhat more at large, Rom. x. 6—10. 


er. 11. 


13. 
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foundation with care and judgement. He had, with 
ereat prudence, surmounted all the prejudices of the 
Corinthians against this doctrine, and had led them 
to acknowledge the crucified Jew as their teacher and 
their head ; and to regard this fact as the indispen- 
sable principle and ground-work of Christianity; the 
profession of which, was the sure and only title to ad- 
mission into the Christian community. The apostle 
cautions the labourers who come after him, to be- 
ware with what materials they build upon this foun- 
dation: that is, let them take heed what doctrines 
they teach as articles of the Christian faith, and let 
nothing be attached to Christianity, but what really 
belongs to it. 

Now if any one build upon this foundation, gold, 
silver, precious stones, or wood, grass, straw ?, 
every work will be made manifest: for that day 
will show at ; because, the day zs to be revealed in 





Gold, silver, wood, &c.] ‘* Good and bad doctrines are 
meant.’”’ Newcome. So Locke, Pearce, and most of the com- 
mentators. ‘* Sicut? fundamento jucto superstrui potest vel do- 
mus regia, vel casa rustica, ita etiam initiis doctrine Christiane 
recte et vere a me traditis, addi potest copiosior Institutio, vera 
aut falsa, majoris vel minoris pretii et momenti.”” Rosenmuller. 

* The day is to be revealed.) Bishop Pearce contends that 

‘yueca and not eryov is the nominative case to aroxadumreras. 
Fee it is a true inference, that the day will show what every 
man’s work is, because it will « appear with fire, and it is the na- 
ture of fire to try all things ; but it is no inference to say, that 
the day will try every man’s work, because that work will be re- 
vealed in fire.” «durum ignibus invictum est; argentum et mar- 
mora diu igniresistunt; minus lignum ; minime stramen et culmus. 
Sic etiam quod religionem attinet, vera durant ; que autem in re- 
ligione sunt minus ceria et utilia, ea facile abjiciuntur quum vari 
casus incidunt.” Rosenmuller. It is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve, that as the building of which the apostle treats is allego- 
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fire, and the fire shall try every man’s work, of 
what kind it zs. 

The doctrines of some teachers are pure and ge- 
nuine ; they are derived from Jesus himself, or from 
.those who wereinstructed and commissioned by him; 
they are acknowledged truths of the Christian reli- 
gion, and productive of the best practical effect; they 
are a superstructure of costly and solid materials, 
erected upon a firm and immoveable foundation. 
But the doctrines of other teachers are false, futile, 
and useless; they attach notions to Christianity, 
which have no real connexion with it, which are a 
disgrace and deformity to it, which appear as a su- 
perstructure of wood and stubble upon a foundation 


of adamant; incongruous, unsightly, and contemp- 
tible. 


And there is aday coming, when this superstruc- 
ture shall be tried by a severe test. Itis that day, in 
which the great master of the building is described 
as about to appear in fia:ning fire, when he shall take 
cognizance of the works of those who were employed 
by him, and distribute their wages. Then every one’s 
work will be tried, and none shall be approved, that 
cannot stand this decisive test. 

Lf any man’s superstructure abide, he will receive 
areward. But if any man’s work be burned, he will 
suffer loss; yet, he will himself be saved, though as 
passing through fire. 








rical, the flames by which the materials are to be tried, must be 
figurative, and not real— The day of judgement ; which day 
will be revealed with fire, 2 Pet. iii. 10: or, asit were, with fire ; 
(sod trying every work and doctrine.” Newcome. 
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If the materials are sound and compact, and not 
injured by the fire, the faithful and the skilful work- 
man shall receive just remuneration. He that has 
taught the genuine doctrine of Christianity, that 
doctrine which shall be approved in the day of rec- 
koning, shall receive an ample reward for his wise 
and faithful labours, in whatever way he may have 
been treated, or with whatever contempt his work 
may have been regarded by his fellow-labourers. 

But if the materials will not stand the test, if they 
are unsound and perishable, they will be consumed ; 
nor must the negligent or ignorant labourer, who so 
officiously busied himself in injuring and disgracing 
the building of his Lord, expect to receive the wages 
of the skilful workman. Yet, if his failure be owing 
to a defect in judgement, and not a malignity of in- 
tention, he shall not himself be condemned. He 
shall not be answerable for the mischief which his 
errors have occasioned ; he shall escape from de- 
struction, yea, even with impunity, but not without 
some appearance of hazard; just as a man, who, 
when his house is on fire, rushes through the flames 
to save his life. 


The meaning is, that they who teach for Christi- 
anity, doctrines which are foreign to its nature, and 
disgraceful to its character, however highly they may 
think of themselves, however busily they may be em- 
ployed, however warmly approved, yet will not, in 
the day of trial, meet with the approbation they ex- 
pect, nor will they be entitled to the same reward as 
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the more skilful, judicious, and successful labourer. 
Nevertheless, if these errors were owing to ignorance 
and invincible prejudice, and were propagated with- 
out any bad design, the teachers andabettors of them 
shall be forgiven ; and though they may fail of the 
reward which they fondly expected, they shall not be 
condemned, like those who have wilfully disfigured 
and injured their master’s work. Let no one, there- 
fore, rashly assume the office of a Christian teacher, 
without due deliberation, and diligent preparation 
for the office; nor let any one deem it a matter of 
little consequence, whether the doctrine he teaches 
be true or erroneous. There isa day of trial at hand, 
and great will be the disappointment of many who 
now think most highly of their own performances, 
and who look for the most distinguished reward. 


4. The community of believers is a temple con- 
secrated to God, and inhabited by his spirit, which 
must upon no account be defiled and profaned, ver. 
16, 17. 

Know ye not’, that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth in yeu ? 


1 Know ye not.) Itis observable, that this question occurs no 
less than ten times in this epistle ; and as it is not usual in the 
rest of the apostle’s writings, there must no doubt be some rea- 
son for the frequency of its repetition here. Now itis to be re- 
membered, that this epistle is written in reply to a letter ad- 
dressed by the Corinthians to the apostle ; and as it is evident 
that they were a vain people, conceited of their superior wis- 
dom, and valuing themselves upon the supposed superiority of 
the respective teachers under whose banners they were enlisted, 
it is not at all improbable, that they discovered something of 
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You that profess to know so much, and who va- 
lue yourselves so highly upon your profound and cu- 
rious speculations, are you ignorant of, or inatten- 
tive to, this important fact, that as a community of 
believers, you are a temple consecrated to God, and 
inhabited by his spirit? By the profession of the 
Christian faith, you devote yourselves to God; by 
the gift of his spirit he announces his acceptance of 
your services, his approbation of your doctrine, and 
his expectation that you will maintain unblemished 
purity of character. 


Lf any man corrupt’ the temple of God, God 


a 


this unbecoming vanity in the strain of their letter. Indeed we 
know that this was actually the case. For it appears from the 
very words of their letter which are cited by the apostle, ch. viii. 
1, that at the same time when they were putting a question to 
him under the pretence of requesting his judgement, they in- 
troduce it with an observation, that it was hardly worth while 
to trouble him about it, as they had pretty well made up their 
mind upon the subject. ‘‘ Now concerning things offered to 
idols.” Thus the apostle introduces the second head of inquiry ; 
and immediately proceeds to cite the words of their letter. ‘We 
know that we all have knowledge,” an expression upon which 
the apostle immediately animadverts with considerable severity. 
See the comment and notes upon that chapter, also those of 
Bishop Pearce. Now as it is probable toat this was not the only 
specimen of self-conceit in the letter of the Cerinthians, and as 
it is of itself suificiently indicative of their character, it seems 
not unlikely that the apostle by his frequent repetition of the 
question, “ Know ye not,” means tacitly to reprove their un- 
seemly conceit of their superior knowledge, ¢.d. You that make 
such pretensions to superior knowledge, do not you know this ? 
or can you be ignorant of that ? 

' Ifany mancorrupt, &e.] Mr. Locke conjectures that St.Paul 
here alludes to the false apostle, who, it is probable, by the 
strength of his party supporting and retaining the fornicator 
mentioned ch. v., had defiled the church; which may be the 
reason why the apostle so often mentions fornication in this 
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will destroy him; for the temple of God is holy, 
which holy temple be ye 2. 

If the unskilful labourer build with worthless ma- 
terials upon the precious foundation, he shall lose 
all the reward of his work ; but if any man inten- 
tionally and wickedly endeavours to demolish the 
foundation itself, and to overthrow this spiritual 
temple, either by introducing doctrines subversive 
of true religion, or by perverting Christian hberty 
to licentious practice, God will visit him with just 
and proportionable punishment. For the temple of 
God is a holy temple, and when it ceases to be such, 
it ceases to be his. Do you therefore, who by the 
profession of Christianity acknowledge yourselves to 
be devoted to him, by the purity of your doctrine 
and the sanctity of your lives, support the credit of 
that sacred and honourable relation. 


5. The apostle repeats his warning to the Corin- 
thians against corrupting the doctrine of Christ with 








epistle, and that in some places with particular emphasis, ch.v. 
9, vi. 13—20.—If any man corrupt, God will destroy. The 
word in the original is the same (@%eigw), but being used by 
the apostle in different senses, could not be rendered conveni- 
ently by the same word: Archbishop Newcome has attempted 
it, but 1 think without success: ‘“ If any man corrupt the tem- 
ple of God, God will corrupt him.” 

* Be ye.] This is the translation of Bishop Pearce, who ob- 
serves that ‘‘ the word holy is to be supplied here as well as 
temple ; for the apostle had said before, ver. 16, ye are the tem- 
ple of God ; and if he had here only said, which temple ye are, 
he would have said the same thing over again. But in my trans- 
lation he gives them advice; and his advice turns chiefly upon 
he holiness of the temple.” 
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the principles of the heathen philosophy, ver. 18— 
20. 

Let no man deceive himself: if any among you 
appear to be wise in this world’, let him become a 
fool?, that he may be truly wise. 

Let no man falsely imagine that mere philosophy 
is genuine Christianity; nor let him vainly flatter 
himself that he is an eminent Christian because he 
may be a subtle disputant. Whatever proficiency 
he may have made in the philosophy of the Jewish 
or of the heathen schools, let him know that he must 
renounce it all before he can be admitted into the 
school of Christ; and that in order to attain the cha- 
racter of true wisdom, he must submit to be in- 
structed in the first principles of the Christian doc- 
trine, by those men who are treated with scorn by 
the philosophers of the age. 

For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God: for it is written, “ He entangles the wise in 
their own artifice.” And again, “ The Lord know- 
eth the reasonings of the wise, that they are vain3.” 


1 Wise in this world.] “in the wisdom and learning of this 
world.” Newcome ; who observes, that “ the factious leaders 
thought themselves wise: and the question, Know ye not ? ver. 
16, may imply this.” 

* Become a fool.) * Let him embrace the true wisdom of the 
gospel : which the world deems foolishness.” Newcome. 

5 It is written.) Job v. 13: “ He taketh the wise in their own 
craftiness.” Ps. xciv. 11: “ The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of man, that they are vanity.”—It is plain that these texts are 
cited merely in the way of accommodation. In the first, Eliphaz 
asserts the supreme wisdom of God, and his infinite superiority 
to man ; in the second, the Psalmist asserts the controul of God’s 
providence over the mischievous devices of wicked oppressors. 
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The wisdom of the Grecian school, upon which Ch. 1. 


the philosophers so much value themselves 
little worth in the sight of God; because it conduces 
little either to improve the knowledge or to regulate 
the practice of its possessors, upon subjects of the 
greatest moral importance. It fills their minds with 
pride and vanity, and occupies their time with use- 
less controversy. Agreeably to this is the declara- 
tion of Eliphaz, the friend of Job, that God permits 
those who esteem themselves wise above the rest of 
their fellow-creatures to perplex and lose themselves 
in subtle and fruitless discussions. And to the same 
purport is the observation of the Psalmist, in which 
he represents the wise providence of the Supreme 
Being as controuling and confounding the mis- 
chievous devices of oppressors ; and, in general, as 
regarding with contempt the schemes and systems 
of human wisdon. 


The propriety of these observations would be more 
apparent, if, as was probably the case, the apostle’s 
opponent at Cormth were a man who valued him- 
self upon, and was admired by his followers for, his. 
eloquence and philosophical acuteness ; who was en- 
deavouring to corrupt the Christian doctrineby the in- 
troduction of philosophical principles; and who spoke 
of the apostle and other faithful and well informed 
teachers of Christianity with contempt, because of 
their ignorance of the philosophy of the schools. 


6. All boasting in teachers must be excluded ; 


° Ver. 20. 
, is of 
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since all are appointed by Christ to minister to their 
advantage, and Christ himself is the minister of God, 
ver, 2]—23. 

Therefore, let no one glory in men, for all things 
are YOUrs. 

Let no one value himself upon being the disciple 
of this or that eminent teacher of the gospel, and 
exalt him in their esteern above the rest of his fel- 
low-servants ; for the best are nothing more than 
instruments in the hands of Ged, to promote your 
improvement in knowledge and virtue. 

Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas); whether 
the wortd2, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things future; all are yours. 

The most eminent ministers of the gospel, even 
the apostles themselves, yea, the very chief among 
them, are not your masters, but your servants : they 
claim no authority over your persons, nor dominion 





1 Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas.] Christ is here omitted in the 
enumeration of teachers : probably, therefore, Christ was not 
introduced by the apostle in the first chapter, as the leader of a 
party; ch.1. 12. 

2 The world:] i.e, “ every body besides, every person in the 
world : as we say, All the world knows it. It comprehends an- 
gels, as well as men.” Bishop Pearce.—“ all things which the 
world affords.” Newcome.—“ eire xo7j405, reliqui etiam omnes 
homines, Deo ita dirigente, commodis vestris inservire debent ; 
xoo405, homines in mundo. Apostolus itaque a speciali ad gene- 
rale progreditur, et felicitatem Christianorum preedicat.” Ro- 
senmuller. This seems to be the interpretation of all the com- 
mentators, and is perhaps ihe true one; but as the apostle in 
the context has been speaking so much of the world, in con- 
nexion with the philosophers and the wisdom of the schools, it 
does not seem improbable that he might allude to the teachers 
of philosophy in particular in this place. 
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over your faith ; they desire nothing but to promote Ch. I. 
22, 


your improvement in wisdom and goodness ; and to 
that end they zealously, in their respective stations, 
devote their talents and their labours. And not only 
the teachers of Christianity, but every thing else 
may, by a prudent use, with the blessing of God, 
be made subservient to your true interest. The 
world itself, and all things in it, and particularly the 
wisdom of the world, the doctrine of the philosophic 
schools, may teach you the value of Christianity, by 
discovering the weakness of human reason. Life is 
yours, if you improve it to useful purposes; and the 
religion of Jesus teaches you to regard even death 
itself as gain, both as it releases you from a state of 
labour and suffering, and as it ultimately introduces 
you into a new, ahappy, and an immortal existence. 
Things that are present are yours: if used with mo- 
deration, they contribute to your good: and things 
to come, the reward of persevering virtue in a future 
life, will far transcend all your merits and all your 
expectations. 

But ye ave Christ's. 

The ministers of the gospel, and all things else, 
are subservient to your ultimate advantage. They 
are, in a certain sense, your servants, your property : 
but do not therefore imagine that you are yourselves 
under no controul. You are, by your profession, 
the servants and the property of Christ.. He has re- 
deemed you from the bondage of your heathen state; 
and though you are set at liberty from idolatrous 
rites, from legal ceremonies, and from human au- 
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thority, you are still the servants of Christ. He is 
your sole master: his doctrine you must acknow- 
ledge, his laws you must obey, his yoke you must 
bear, and his wages you will receive. 

And Christ is God’s. As you are his subjects 
and servants, and acknowledge Jesus as your head, 
so does he, your Master, acknowledge subjection to 
God, and profess allegiance to the Great Supreme ; 
from whom he derives existence, from whom he re- 
ceived his high commission, and all the gifts and 
powers by which it was confirmed; by whose al- 
inighty power he was raised from the dead, and in- 
vested with the authority which he now exercises 
over the church; whose servant and subject he avows 
himself to be, to whose glory all his labours are con- 
secrated, and from whose hand he has received his 
glorious and transcendent reward. 


7. The ministers of the gospel, far from being 
leaders of parties, are nothing more than servants 
and stewards of Christ, whose chief requisite is faith- 
fulness, ch. iv. 1], 2. 

Let aman so regard us, as servants of Christ}, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God. And as to 
the rest, it is required? of stewards, that a man 


should be faithful. 








' Servants of Christ.]_‘* As to me, I pretend not to set up a 
school among you; and as a master, to have my scholars de- 
nominated from me.”’ Locke. 

* It is required.] Bishop Pearce, upon the authority of some 
ancient copies and versions, reads wée Aosroy instead of 6 de 
‘it is here required ;” i.e, among men. 
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Upon the whole, the true light in which the mi- Ch. 1Vv. 


nisters of the gospel ought to be regarded, is that 
of fellow servants of the same master, Jesus; all of 
us upon an equal footing, no one having any pre- 
eminence above another, all being engaged in the 
same cause, all employed as stewards of the myste- 
ties of God, dispensing those sacred truths which 
were heretofore concealed from the mass of man- 
kind; being utterly unkriown to the Gentile world, 
and obscurely revealed even to the Jews themselves. 
Being thus employed by the same Master, who 
has furnished us with our respective talents, and 
assigned to us our several offices, all that is required 
from us is, the faithful performance of the duties 
incumbent upon us, the consciousness of which will 
bear us up under all outward discouragements. 


8. The apostle, conscious of integrity, makes 
light of the calumnies of his adversaries, and appeals 
to the judgement of God, ver. 3—5. 

But to me it is of very small moment to be judged 
by you, or by any human inquery 3; nor, indeed, do 
L judge even myself: for though Lam not conscious 
to myself of any fault4, yet I am not for that reason 

justified®; but he who judgeth me is the Lord. 


$ Human inquiry.] So Pearce and Newcome.—“ man’s judge- 
ment.” Wakefield. av@pwaiys yueeas Jerom marks this phrase, 
among others, as a specimen of the apostle’s Cilician idiom, day 
for judgement ; as in Latin, diem dicere. See Grotius—‘ av. yu. 
ab humano judicio. Sermone Anglico vocatur a days-man, qui 
delectus est judex inter fratrem et fratrem, forte a dicendo diem, 
in quo gudicium feret arbiter.’ Knatchbull. See ch. 1.8, i. 13, 
Vi 9; 
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Some of you affect to think very meanly of my 
abilities and of my services, and pass severe cen- 
sures upon my character, preferring other teachers 
to me, who first planted the gospel among you, and 
confirmed it by miracles; but conscious as I am of 
faithfulness in the discharge of the duties of my 
office, I think little of such censures as these, nor 
do I set any high value upon the opinion that any 
man or class of men may entertain of me; for they 
are liable to prejudice and error: nor will my final 
state be affected by their opinion. Nor yet do I 
place entire confidence in the judgement I form of 
my own character; for though I am not conscious 
of any thing amiss in performing the duties of my 
office, I do not therefore consider myself as perfectly 
clear. Prejudice, partiality, self-ignorance, and self- 
love, may lead me to form too favourable an opinion 
of myself and of my labours. But there is One who 
judges of human character with infallible precision, 
and by his judgement we must all abide: it is Gop 
who searches the heart. To be finally approved by 
him is indeed a concern of the highest moment. 


4 Any fault.) ‘* Elliptice, pro ovdev xanoy wos cuvosda, nihil 
mali mihi conscius sum.’ Rosenmuller. See Pearce. 

5 Justified.) “ Agtixaiwuas. Sed propterea non ab omni culpa 
sum liber.” Rosenmuller.—Bishop Pearce observes, that the’ 
word justified docs not come up to the full meaning of dixase- 
oat, which signifies to be without fault. Job ix.2; Ps. li. 4, 
exlii.2. He thus expounds the passage: “ For though I am 
conscious of no sin within myself, yet have I not therefore been 
clear and free frum sin. No: I may have sins unrepented of, 
which I have forgot ; 1 may have faults which self-love hinders 
me from seeing ; but he who discerns and judges with exact- 
ness of me is God, and God only.” . 
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Therefore, judge nothing before the time, till the 
Lord come ; who will both bring to light that which 
zs concealed in darkness, and will make manifest 
the designs of the heart: and then every man will 
receive due praise from God. 

The conclusion from all that I have said upon 
the subject of that party spirit which prevails among 
you is this: Be not hasty in forming your judge- 
ments of characters, and do not exalt one minister 
of the gospel above another, nor give an undue pre- 
ference to any, in cases in which you are liable to be 
deceived. The day is coming when every character 
shall appear in its true light. Wait patiently for 
the decision of that awful hour, when the great Mas- 
ter shall appear, to call his servants to account ; when 
the most secret motives shall be brought to light, 
when the most hidden purposes of the heart shall be 
unveiled; and when every individual shall receive 
from God that praise, and that reward, to which he 
is justly entitled. Then will many, who now think 
highly of themselves, and are highly esteemed by 
others, be degraded to the lowest rank ; while many, 
who are obscure and despised, little known, and 
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1 Every man will receive praise.] emaivos yevyoeras exasw. 
In the public Version, “‘then shall every man have praise of 
God.” Bishop Pearce, regarding this translation as obviously 
incorrect, limits the term éxas-w to the apostle himself and Apol- 
los, who will no doubt both receive praise at the great day. But 
the expression, though very general, necessarily limits itself, 
and must be understood by every candid reader in the sense to 
which Archbishop Newcome restricts it: ‘‘ every man who de- 
serves praise.” 
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little esteemed, will be crowned with distinguished 
honour. 


IV. 


The apostle explains his figurative language, chal- 
lenges the regard of the believers at Corinth as their 
first and chief instructor in the Christian doctrine: 
he sets before them his own example, and assures 
them that he will soon make them a visit, and will 
give them ample proof of his apostolical authority. 
Ch. iv. ver. 6 ¢o the end. 


1. The apostle explains the allusion he had made 
to Apollos and himself, ver. 6, 7. 

Now these things, brethren, I have transferred' 
to myself and to Apollos for your sakes; that ye 
may learn in us, not to esteem any one above what 
is here written®, that none of you may take pride? in 
one teacher agatnst another. 


' Transferred.] ‘ Merecxyparigw, proprie, transformo; per 
metaphoram accommodo, transfero; et de eo usurpatur qui de se 
dicit, que de aliis dicenda erant.” Schleusner.—* I have ap- 
plied to myself and Apollos.” Wakefield: see his note—‘‘ On 
this occasion Ihave named Apollos and myself, as the magnified 
and opposed heads of distinct factions among you: not that we 
are so, but out of respect to you, that I might offend nobody by 
naming them.’’ Locke.-—* St. Paul does not name the leaders, 
from motives of prudence and mildness ; and in like manner he 
does not reflect directly on their craft and secular views, ver. 5, 
ch. iii. 19.’” Newcome. 

* Here written.] ‘ which | have written in this epistle :. ch. 
iii. 6, 21, iv. 1.’ Newcome. 

* Take pride. ] ‘that none may pridehimself in any one teacher 
above another.” Wakefield: and this seems to-be the true and 
obvious meaning of the apostle, though the construction of the 
original is a little perplexed. 
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To avoid giving offence, I have abstained from oe we 


mentioning names ; and have supposed Apollos, my 
eloquent and honoured friend, to be the person set 
up in opposition to me. That so I might speak 
with less reserve, and put the strongest possible 
case, and that you might see by this instance how 
unbecoming it would have been to have esteemed 
either of us beyond what I have now described: to 
have regarded either of us as heads of parties, as 
masters of the household, instead of stewards and 
fellow-servants of the same Lord: and to have valued 
yourselves as disciples, the one of Apollos, the other 
of Paul. But how much more unbecoming 1s such 
a spirit and conduct as this, when the real opponent 
and competitor is a person so much inferior in rank, 
in knowledge, in character, and in every qualifica- 
tion of an evangelist or an apostle! 

For who has distinguished thee from others, and 
what hast thou which thou didst not receive ? and 
if thou didst only receive* it, why dost thou boast, 
as if thou hadst not received it ? 

Let my opponent and rival possess all the talents 
andall the superiority over me which he and his party 
flatter themselves that he possesses; still, let me ask 
the question, why do you thus vainly exult and tri- 
umph ? who gave you these honourable distinctions ? 
whence did you acquire your boasted talents? from 
whom did you receive your knowledge, your elo- 
quence, your’ opulence, and dignity? And if, as 





* If thou didst only.] « de xas erxbes. “receive, whether na- 
tural faculties, or spiritual gifts.’ Newcome. 
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you cannot but acknowledge, you receive all from 
God, to be improved in his service, why do you boast 
in them? as if they were your own acquisition, and 
as if you were accountable to no one for the use of 
them. 


2. The apostle reproves the self-sufficiency and 
vainglory of the Corinthians ; and obliquely, that of 
their false teachers, ver. 8. 

Are ye now full! ? are ye now rich? have ye 
reigned while we have been absent? And I wish, 
endeed, that you were kings, that we also might 
reign with you. 

Do you value yourselves upon your opulence, your 
security, your respectability in the eye of the world ? 
While I have been absent from you, have you in- 
creased in prosperity P have you attained authority ? 
It is well; and I heartily wish that you were kings, 
in the noblest sense of the word ; that you were ab- 
solute in the government of your affections and pas- 
sions, prosperous in the state of your minds, opu- 
lent in the possession of Christian virtue; and ho- 


nourable in the sight of almighty God, of your Mas- 


' Are yenow full?] With Pearce and Wakefield I take these 
clauses interrogatively ; and with Pearce, Macknight, and Ro- 
sermuller, I think the false apostle to be the person principally 
alluded to, though not directly named. It is sufficiently evident 
that he was a man of opulence and consequence, and that he 
was disposed to govern with a pretty strong hand. The allu- 
sion is obscure, though it was no doubt very intelligible to those 
to whom the epistle was addressed. This obscurity is unavoid- 
able in epistolary writing, but abundantly counterbalanced by 
its numerous advantages. 
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ter Christ, and of all the virtuous and the wise. I 
then should reign with you: I should share in your 
triumph, and join in your congratulation. 


The apostle, though he speaks in the plural num- 
ber, probably alludes chiefly to his opponent, who 
seems to have been a man of opulence, power, and 
consideration, as well as a man of eloquence, and to 
have valued himself, and to have been esteemed by 
his party, on this account; while the apostle’s po- 
verty and humble condition were held in contempt. 


3. He contrasts the fancied prosperity of the Co- 
rinthians, and particularly the assumed dignity of 
the false apostle, with the poverty and sufferings of 
the true and faithful apostles of Jesus; who ap- 
proved the genuineness of their commission by the 
persecutions which they suffered, and by the Chris- 
tian spirit which they exemplified, ver. 9—13. 

For I think? that God hath exhibited us, the 
apostles, last wpon the theatre3, as devoted to death ; 
for we are made a spectacle to the world, both to 
angels and to men*. We are fools for Christ's 


® For I think.) I have placed the whole of this eloquent para- 
graph together, that the effect might not be lost by being divided 
into fragments. In the commentary I have taken up and ex- 
plained the several clauses separately. 

3 Last upon the theatre.] ‘“ Alluding,” says Archbishop New- 
come, “ to those last exposed on the theatre to fight with wild 
beasts, or with each other, and who were devoted to certain 
destruction.”—-Locke supposes, that though the apostle uses 
ghe plural number, he alludes to himself only, or at least princi- 
pally. So likewise Bishop Pearce. 

4 To angels and to men.} “ to heaven and earth.” enone 

t 
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sake, but ye are wise in Christ: we are weak, but 
ye are strong ; ye are honoured, but we are despised. 
To thes very hour, we suffer both hunger and thirst, 
and nakedness, and are beaten, and have no certain 
abode; and we labour, working with our own hands. 
Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we en- 
dure; being railed at\, we entreat. We aremade, 
as it were, the expatory victims? of the world, the 
offscouring of all things until now. 

As the apostle, in the 8th verse, though using 
the plural number, alluded solely or chiefly to an in- 








It is hardly necessary to, observe, that the apostle here is not 
laying down any doctrine concerning angels, as of divine au- 
thority; but that he is merely alluding to a popular notion of 
the Jews, of angels being a permanent order of celestial spi- 
rits, who were the medium of divine communications with man- 
kind: which was a-branch of oriental philosophy which the Jews 
had probably taken up during the captivity, and which was then 
become familiar. 

' Railed at.) duegyusmevos, instead of Caacdyysuevos. This 
Griesbach gives, as a probable reading ; and it is supported by. 
the Alexandrine manuscript. 

* Expiatory victims—the offscouring:] reonabappata—reot- 
Wye. “ purgations of the world.” Macknight.—* offscourings 
of the world; refuse of all things.” Wakefield. ‘ The apos- 
tle,” says Bishop Pearce, ‘‘ alludes to the custom among the 
heathen, of choosing out some unhappy men during a time of 
public calamity, to be the purgation and expiation for them. 
They were maintained a year at the public charge, and then led 
out, adorned with flowers; and all the curses of the country 
being charged upon their heads, they were whipped seven times, 
then burned alive, and afterwards their ashes were thrown into 
the sea, while the people said, ‘ [lepnpyna yuwy yeve.’”? The 
bishop translates the words, “‘ the expiations of the world, the 
atonement of all men.” See also Suidas; who interprets zep:- 
Wywa by arorurpwois, a ransom or redemption. So itis rendered 
in the Syriac, and by Diodati. See also Whitby, Doddridge, and 
Macknight.—“ [epinalapua proprie idem quod xalapya, purga- 
mentum ; sordes undique verrendo collectus, que solent e domo ejici. 
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dividual opponent ; so here, though speaking in the ch. tv. 
plural number, he seems to refer to himself only, or Ver: ' 


at least principally. He uses the plural number from 
modesty, that he may not seem to overrate his own 
merit; and by this contrast of his own character 
with that of the false apostle, he furnishes the Co- 
rinthians with a clue to direct their judgement, in 
deciding between his pretensions and those of his 
unworthy competitor. 


God hath exhibited us, the apostles, last wpon 
the theatre, as devoted to death. We are brought 
out upon the stage, like those miserable wretches 
who, in the Roman theatres, were set forth at the 
end of the exhibition to be devoured by wild beasts, 
without any means of defence or any chance of es- 
eape. And like them we are devoted to death; and 
though we may maintain for a short time the despe- 
rate struggle, we must eventually fall a prey to our 
cruel adversaries. And in this hopeless, but glorious 
combat, we are a spectacle to the universe. Rational 
beings, from the highest to the lowest orders; all 
men, good and bad, are spectators of our conflict 
and of our fortitude ; all who are wise and virtuous 
join in our applause, and even the worst of our ene- 
mies and persecutors themselves may learn the truth 
and value of the principles for which we suffer: 


Metaphorice transferrebatur ad hominem pro patria expiatione de- 
votum, atque in lustrale sucrificium destinatum.” Schleusner.— 
** Tlepnpyua, a wepnpaw, omne quod est abrasum et detersum, 
piaculum, hostia piacularis, omne quo ad expiandum utimur.” 
Schleusner. 
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while the glorious consideration of the unspeakable 
advantage which may accrue to our fellow-creatures 
from the struggle we endure, and the sacrifices that 
we make, fires our zeal, confirms our resolution, 
and excites our joy, under the most distressing priva- 
tions and the acutest sufferings. 

We are fools for Christ's sake. 'To approve our 
fidelity to him and his cause, we are willing to be 
treated as fools by the wise men of the world, for our 
plain and simple doctrine and address. Such is not 
your case: ye are wise in Christ. You forsooth are 
Christian philosophers ; you seek to blend the sim- 
ple doctrine of Christianity with the sublime and 
mysterious tenets of the Pagan schools, and expect 
to be looked up to as men of science and education. 

We are weak, helpless and unprotected, liable 
to injury and insult; but ye are strong. You are 
men of power and consequence, who can easily keep 
your enemies at a distance, or can repel their attacks. 

Ye are honoured for your eloquence, your opu- 
lence, and rank in society; but we are despised for 
our poverty, for our obscurity, for our mean appear- 
ance, for our supposed ignorance and barbarism. 

To this very hour do we suffer both hunger and 
thirst, and nakedness. We are almost destitute 
of the necessaries, while you abound in all the com- 
forts and elegancies of life. Ve are buffeted: bar- 
barously beaten, sometimes by the mob, sometimes 
by order of the magistrates, without being allowed 
a hearing in our defence. 

«tnd we have no certain abode. While you live 
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in a large and opulent city, and some of you in stately 
and magnificent houses, we, the true apostles of 
Christ, like our Master, have not where to lay our 
heads ; and wander from place to place like fugi- 
tives and vagabonds upon the earth. 

And we labour, working with our own hands‘. 
While the day is employed in teaching the important 
truths of the gospel, the evening is spent in ma- 
nual labour to gain a scanty subsistence, that we 
may not be burdensome to the church, and that 
none may pretend that we preach the gospel from 
interested motives. 

Being reviled, we bless. When our adversaries 
load us with unmerited reproaches, we return their 
curses with blessings, imploring the blessing of God 
upon them, and endeavouring to communicate the 
most important blessings to them. 

Being persecuted, we endure. If we suffer bonds, 
imprisonment, or corporeal severities, we bear them 
with patience; and rejoice that we are accounted 
worthy to suffer in so honourable a cause. We me- 
ditate no revenge. 

When railed at, we entreat?. We render not 
railing for railing, but we meekly entreat our ene- 
mies and calumniators to forbear their reproaches, 
and to listen to the important truths which we have 
to impart, and in which they are so deeply interested. 


‘ Working with our own hands.) “ This,” says Archbishop 
Newcome, ‘‘ shows that Paul speaks of himself,” ver. 10, 11. 
See | Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. ili. 8. 

? We entreat.) Or, we exhort “ to consideration and bencvo- 
lence; not speaking evil in return.” Newcome. 
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We are made, as it were, the erpiatory victims 
of the world! ; the offscouring of all things until 
now. Weare in the situation of those miserable 
wretches, who in-times of public calamity are de- 
voted to the infernal Gods; and who, after having 
been led about the city, loaded with execrations and 
exposed to severe tortures, are at last put to a tor- 
menting death, as an expiation of the crimes of the 
community. So we, the true apostles of Christ, 
are objects of universal hatred and contempt, loaded 
with ignominy and scorn; and, after enduring the 
most grievous hardships and cruel sufferings, are 
dragged to a violent and unpitied death. 

If, then, my opponent and competitor is really 
what he professes himself to be, an apostle of Christ, 
and superior to myself in all the necessary qualifica- 
tions of this honourable office, let him make good 
his claim, by exhibiting a better spirit under similar 
sufferings. Thus let him approve his fidelity to 
Christ, and his title to pre-eminence; and let him 
not imagine that superior wealth, superior eloquence, 





' Expiatory victims of the world, &c.] ‘‘ As the vilest of the 
world: the original denotes such wretches as were sacrificed to 
remove acalamity. As the offscouring of all things. What was 
rubbed off, or wiped away and trodden under foot; and meta- 
phorically a vile and abject person, fit to hecome a xalapuc. 
See Bos."” Newcome. “These words,” says Dr. Whitby, “pro- 
bably relate to the sacrifices which the heathen used for the lus- 
tration of acity. ‘The Athenians,’ says Phavorinus, ‘ nourished 
some very base and refuse people, and when any calamity or 
plague befell them, they sacrificed them for the purgation of the 
city; and these they called xaSapyara.’ Hence Origen says, 
(Comm. in Joh. p. 363,) that our Lord, giving up himself for 
the propitiation of our sins, was made, much more than his 
apostles, repixatapu.a re noone, MayTey meciyung,” 
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superior science, or superior rank in life, will entitle Ch. Iv. 
him to this honourable distinction; while he shrinks wee 
from those services, and those sufferings, by which 

alone in the present state of things the Christian 

cause can be effectually promoted, and to which the 
faithful and approved teachers of Christianity will 

ever be the most exposed. 


4. The apostle assures them that his admonitions 
are dictated, not by angry feelings, but paternal af- 
fection, ver. 14, 15. 

I do not write these things to shame you; but, 14. 
as my beloved children, to admonish? you. 

In giving this detail of the humiliating situation 
in which the apostles are placed, and of the suffer- 
ings to which I in particular am exposed, I do not 
mean to insinuate any reproach against you, as not 
being sincere in your profession, because you are not 
in the same persecuted state; or as not sympathizing 
with me in my sufferings, or as being backward to 
assist me under my difficulties: but as my beloved 
children I earnestly and affectionately admonish you, 
to be upon your guard against those who, keeping 
aloof from danger and persecution, would alienate 
your minds from those teachers who, by their zeal 
and fortitude and patient suffering, approve them- 

, selves the genuine and faithful apostles of Jesus. 


* To admonish :] velerwy. This is the reading of the Alexan- 
drine and Ephrem manuscripts. It is noted as of good autho- 
De by Griesbach: it is approved by Grotius, and adopted by 

carce. 
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For though ye may have ten thousand instruc- 
tors' in Christ, yet ye have not many fathers ; for 
Lam your father in Christ Jesus, through the go- 
spel. 

I speak with freedom and affection, and I also 
speak with authority, as a father to his children : for 
such Tam to you. There have been many who, 
coming after me, have professed to guide and teach 
you, to enlarge your Christian knowledge, and to 
enforce Christian discipline ; and of these some may 
be well disposed, and others not; some may be 
faithful ministers of the gospel, and others deceivers 
and hypocrites ; but whatever they may have been, 
they cannot possess that claim to your regard which 
I may justly challenge. They are but your tutors, 
your guardians, your schoolmasters: Iam your fa- 
ther in Christ, and you are my children in the go- 
spel. From Christ I received a commission to 
preach the gospel to you; he commanded my con- 





' Ten thousand instructors.] ‘ Tamaywyous, guides.” New- 
come ; who observes, that ‘ the original word properly denotes 
an attendant on youth.” —‘* Pedagogus dicitur is qui pucro aut 
adolescenti adest, ad mores ejus formandos, et hoc loco opponitur 
patri cut puer post Deum debet vitam. Padagogi titulo simul 
mest notio severitatis, in oppositione ad lenitatem qua patres in 
liberos uti solent.” Rosenmuller.—I ane your father. Gr. “ I be- 
gat you.” 

Ten thousand, wupizs, an indefinitely large number: gq. d. 
ever so many. See Acts xxi. 20, ‘* How many myriads of Jews 
believe! ’? The expression of the apostle James is not to be un- 
derstood literally ; but q.d. What great numbers! and in the 
public version is not improperly rendered, ‘‘ Thou seest how 
many thousands.” —‘‘ Si enim vel sercentos pedagogos habere- 
tis.’ Rosenmuller; who adds, “ wupigs, multos quamplurimos : 
nam Greci hac voce utuntur ad notandum numerum majorem : 
certum pro inccrto: ut Latini dicunt sexcenti pro multis.” 
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tinued residence among you, when I was afraid and 
about to depart; and he blessed my ministry to 
your conversion and salvation, Acts xvii. 9, 10. 


5. He exhorts them to follow his own example, 
of which Timothy would give them a faithful ac- 
count, ver. 16, 17. 

I beseech you, therefare, be umtators of me?. 
For this purpose I have sent unto you Timothy, 
whois my beloved son, and faithful in the Lord ; 
who will bring to your remembrance my ways in 
Christ3, as I teach every where in every church. 

















* Imitators of me.} Mr. Locke observes, that “ the apostle 
presses this again, ch. xi. 1; and it is not likely he would have 
proposed himself over and over again to be followed by them, 
had the question and contest among them been only whose 
name they should have borne, his or their new teacher’s. His 
proposing himself, therefore, thus to be followed, must be un- 
derstood, in direct opposition to the false apostle ; who misled 
them, and was not sufiered to have any credit, or any followers 
among them.” 

3 My ways in Christ:] doug. “* my doctrines.”” Wakefield ; 
who refers to Acts xxii. 4, xxiv. 22.—‘* He shall inform you how 
I behave myself every where, in the ministry of the gospel.” 
Locke ; who observes in his note, “ this he does, to show that 
what he taught them and pressed them to, was not in a pique 
against his opposer, but to convince them that all he did at Co- 
rinth was the very same, and no other than what he did every 
where as a faithful steward and minister of the gospel.’ 

It is plain from this passage, that the apostle sent Timothy to 
Corinth, after he had received the letter from the Corinthians. 
But if the first epistle to Timothy was written from Macedonia 
when the apostle had left Ephesus on his way to Corinth, it is 
certain that Timothy had returned to Ephesus before Paul left it, 
1 Tim.i.2. But itis evident that the apostle was impatient to 
receive intelligence from Corinth, and that he expected it, not 
from Timothy, but from Titus, 2 Cor. ii. 13; while he never gives 
the least hint in his letter to Timothy, that he had derived any 
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As I am your father in the gospel, regard meas 
your example: as exhibiting a useful pattern for 
your imitation. Receive my doctrine, imbibe my 
spirit, submit to my directions, and in your respec- 
tive situations manifest the same disinterested zeal 
for the Christian cause. It is now some time since 
I was with you, and you may possibly have forgot- 
ten much, both of iny doctrine and my character. 
You may be ready to suspect, that out of resent- 
ment to my opponent, I may be disposed to lay 
burdens upon you, which are not imposed upon 
others ; but Timothy, who is now in Greece, and 
who will probably visit you soon, will correct any 
misconception you may entertain in this respect. 
He will tell you what is my doctrine, what my prac- 
tice, and what the regulations I establish in every 
church. I beseech you therefore to listen to him 
with attention, and in these respects to imitate your 
first teacher, and to conform to the model that I 
exhibit. You will eventually find your account 
in it, by your improvement in knowledge, and in 
virtue. 
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intelligence from him of the state of things at Corinth. This, to- 
gether with other circumstances, particularly his making no al- 
lusion to the danger to which he had so lately been exposed at 
Ephesus, which appears, notwithstanding, to have pressed so 
much upon his mind at the time when he wrote his second epistle 
to the Corinthians, twelve months afterwards, makes it proba- 
ble that the Epistle to Timothy was not written at the time usu- 
ally assigned, but that it was either written from Crete, when 
the apostle went with Titus to preach the gospel there ; or, as 
Pearson, Whitby, Basnage, Mill, and many other learned men 
have supposed, on his way to Rome from Ephesus, after a visit 
which he made to that city at the end of his first imprisonment. 
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6. He declares his intention of visiting them 
soon, and warns them not to compel him, by their 
misconduct, to visit them with the apostolic rod, 
ver. 18—21. 

Now some are puffed up, as tf I would not 
come among you. 

There are some among you, who, knowing that 
I am at a great distance, that I am full of engage- 
ments, and exposed to a variety of persecutions and 
obstructions, inagine that I shall never visit Co- 
rinth again, and who, upon this presumption, place 
themselves at the head of a party in opposition to 
me, endeavouring to alienate your affections from 
me, and to lessen my authority with you. 

But I will come to you soon, of the Lord per- 
mit, and I will learn, not the speech of those who 
are puffed up, but their power ?. 

Such vainglorious fools shall find themselves egre- 
giously mistaken ; for, if my master give me leave, 
to whose disposal I at all times submit, I will visit 
you very soon, in the course of afew months. And 
when I come, I will inquire not into the eloquence 
of my competitor, upon which he values himself so 
much, by which he has acquired that ascendancy 
over you, and the prize of which I am ready to con- 
cede to him; but into the power by which he con- 
firms the doctrine, which he presumes to teach in 
Opposition to mine. 


“ 


" Some.] ‘‘ Your factious teachers and their adherents.” 
Newcome. 


* Not the speech,| “ however eloquent : but their power. By 
which of us God exhibits his power.” Newcome. 
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for the kingdom of Ged is established not by 
word, but by power '. 

The philosophy of the schools is supported by 
the eloquence of its advocates, and the best orator 
is presumed to be the profoundest philosopher. But 
the case is very different with regard to the gospel 
dispensation; that kingdom, which God has intro- 
duced, and which he is determined to establish in 
the world. The interests of this community are 
supported, not by the eloquence of its advocates, 
but by the miraculous powers with which its mini- 
sters are endued, and by which they rouse the atten- 
tion of mankind, and plainly demonstrate their di- 
vine authority. 

Which do ye choose? ? that I should come to 


' By power.) ‘ The power of working miracles, of knowing 
the heart, and of inflicting vengeance.” Newcome.—“ The doc- 
trine and prevalency of the gospel, the propagation and support 


‘of Christ's kingdom, by the conversion and establishment of 


believers, does not consist in talking, nor in the fluency of a glib 
tongue, and a fine discourse ; but in the miraculous operations 
of the holy ghost.” Locke. 

* Which do ye choose?] Mr. Locke observes, that ‘ he that 
shall carefully read 2 Cor. i. 20, ii. 11, will easily perceive that 
this verse is an introduction to the severe act of discipline which 
St. Paul was going to exercise among them ; and therefore this 
verse ought not to have been separated from the following chap- 
ter.”’ Archbishop Newcome also joins this verse to the succeed- 
ing chapter, and remarks, that ‘‘after St. Paul's intimation, ver. 
18, 19, he says nothing directly of punishing his opponents ; 
but in the case of the incestuous person, he leaves them to col- 
lect what authority God had armed him with, if they further con- 
tended with him.” Without pretending to be very confident 
on the subject, I have followed the arrangement of the received 
text, and of the great majority of commentators. ‘To the 
false teacher and to his adherents I say,”’ &c. Macknight. 
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you with arod, or with love, and with the spirit of 


meekness ? 

I shall soon visit you, either with the rod of an 
incensed, or with the affection of a kind and indul- 
gent parent. Take your choice. If you persist in 
your opposition to my authority and doctrine, pre- 
pare to suffer the consequences of your folly. If 
you follow my advice, if you imitate my example, 
if you return to your duty, to your original faith and 
purity, and good order, our approaching interview 
will be mutually pleasing. My conduct must be 
governed by yours. But to approve and commend, 
will afford far more satisfaction, than to censure and 
punish. 


The apostle here evidently alludes to his rash and 
ill-advised opponent, whom he wishes to reform, 
rather than to chastise; but the threat which he de- 
livers, is a plain indication of his consciousness of 
possessing that apostolic power, by which he could 
occasionally punish his contumelious adversaries ; 
and the claim to which, if he did not actually pos- 
sess it, would be so far from recovering the lost af- 
fection and respect of the Corinthians, that it would 
only expose him to their indignation and contempt. 
This is one instance out of many, which will occur 
to an attentive reader of Paul’s epistles, of those 








° Arod.] “ He refers to what he had insinuated of his power, 
ver. 19. See ch. v. 5." Newcome. ‘ Perhaps the apostle had 
in his eye, the rod which Moses used when he brought the 
plagues on Egypt.” Macknight——The rod was a common in- 
strumentof punishment. See 2 Cor. xi. 25. 
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oblique but forcible arguments of the divine autho 
rity, under the consciousness of which the apostles 
acted, and of the truth of the Christian doctrine, 
which cannot fail to make a powerful i impression 
upon a serious and reflecting mind !. 


SECTION IL. 


The apostle animadverts upon the case of the 
wmcestuous offender, ch. v. throughout. 


1. The apostle states the case as it had been re- 
presented to him, and severely reproves the Corin- 
thians for the indecency of their behaviour upon the 
disgraceful occasion, ver. 1, 2. 

It ts commonly reported?, that there is lewdness3 
among you, and such lewdness as does not exist 4 





' Vide Doddridge’s note. 

* It is commonly reported.] “‘ tAws axsverat. Omnino auditur. 
Fama fert.”” Rosenmuller. q.d. It is reported every where. 

° Lewdness.} ‘ wogvera, non sola scortatio significatur, sed om- 
nis Venus contra fas, jura, bonosque mores.” Rosenmuller. The 
word fornication is used in the scriptures in a very extensive 
sense, for every kind of impurity. See Locke and Pearce. 

* Does not exist.] The received text reads ovenaderas, is not 
named ; but this word is wanting in the best authorities, and is 
left out of the text by Griesbach. ‘The crime probably was, 
that the son had married the woman who had repudiated the 
father. This was an act not absolutely prohibited by the laws, 
but regarded as very disgraceful. “Cicero pro Cluentio, 5, 6. 
Nubit genero socrus, nullis autoribus, funestis ominibus omnium : 
O mulieris scclus incredibile, et pranter hancunam in omni vita in- 
auditum.”’ See Locke and Rosenmuller.—That it was in the 
power of the woman to divorce the husband, appears from ch. x1. 
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even among the heathen; that a certain person hath 
his father’s wife. 

It is a fact of public notoriety, and reported every 
where to your disgrace, that a person of consider- 
able note among you has married his step-inother, 
while his father was living. A species of lewdness, 
that is held in abhorrence by the heathen them- 
selves. 


The fact appears to have been this, that the wo- 
man being a heathen, had, as the laws of the coun- 
try indeed allowed, divorced the father, and mar- 
ried the son, who professed hinself a Christian ; a 
ease, which, though not absolutely illegal in the 
heathen courts, was nevertheless regarded as highly 
disgraceful. 

And are ye puffed up ? and should ye not rather 
have mourned ? that he who hath committed this 
act, might be taken away from among you ? 

Now, instead of being ashamed of this transac- 
tion, which you ought to have been, have you not 
boasted of it, as a mark of your Christian liberty, 
and of your being released, as you have probably 
been taught by your Pharisaic instructors, from all 
the ties of nature, by your new birth® into the 








10,11, 13. It also appears from 2 Cor. vil. 12, that the father 
was living. 

* And are ye, &c.} Griesbach, Pearce, Wakefield, and others, 
read these clauses interrogatively. 

° Released by your new birth.] Vid. Whitby. The Rabbis 
taught, that proselytes, when baptized, were released from all 
natural relations and civil obligations. Maimonides says, 
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Christian religion? But ought you not rather to 
have mourned ! as though the offending party were 
dead to the Christian community, and to have ex- 
pelled him instantly from your society ? 


2. He solemnly requires, that the church at Co- 
rinth should publicly pronounce upon the offender 
a sentence of excommunication, such as he had al-. 
ready passed upon him in his own mind, ver. 3—o. 

For I truly?, absent wndeed3 in body, but pre- 
sent in spirit, have already judged, as if I were. 
prescat, to deliver over him who hath conimitied this 
offence+, 22 the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
(when ye are assembled, and my spirit with you ,) 











“* Ducere potest proselytus uxorem fratris sui paterni, vel uvorem 
patrui, quin et uxorem patris et ucorent filii, etiamsi ducta sit pa- 
tri, patruo aut fratri, mode ad Jucaicam religionem transierint.” 
Rosenmuller adds, “ Sed Maimonidi in hac re fidem adhibendam 
esse Zieglerus negat.” 

' To have mourned.) ‘It was the custom of the Jews and 
Christians to put on mourning, where members were expelled, 
as though they were dead.’’ Whitby. 

2 For I truly.) The apostle’s construction is intricate, but his 
meaning is clear. g.d. I am indeed absent from you in person, 
but in mind ] am with you: and as though [ were personally 
present, at a public meeting with you, I have judicially deter- 
mined, by the authority of Christ, and with the power of Christ, 
to deliver this offender over to Satan, Kc. 

5 Absent indeed.} The received text reads ws anny, as ab- 
sent ; but ws is wanting in some of the best copies, and is omit- 
ted by Pearce and Wakefield. 

* This offence.] “ rev étw revo xavecsyavausv6y, Who hathso 
done this.” Newcome. Bishop Pearce drops the word évw, and 
some copies omit vero. One or other is certainly superfluous. 

* My spirit with you.) Dr. Benson says, that “‘ some have sup- 
posed this apostle to have had a gift peculiar to himself, namely, 
a power of secing what was done at a distance, or of knowing 
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with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver, 
I say, this man over to Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh®, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Sesus. 


in some cases what passed in his absence, as clearly and exactly 
as if he had been present. See 1 Cor. v.3,-£; Col. ii.5. Some 
few, both of the ancients and moderns, have so understood these 
texts ; and therefore I mention this interpretation. But I doit 
with diffidence, because, the generality are not of this opinion.” 
The Doctor, however, observes, that ‘‘ Elisha possessed this gift, 
2 Kings v. 25, 26. And it will be hard to assign a reason why 
an apostle might not in some cases have this gift as well as an 
old ‘Testament prophet.’ See Benson's Prop. of Christ. Rel. 
vol.ii. p. 15,16. No reason indeed can be assigned, why Paul 
should not, if necessary, be endued with such a gift as well as 
Elisha: the only difference is, that the history relates, that Eli- 
sha upon one occasion possessed it for the punishment of a frau- 
dulent servant; and we have no evidence to prove that Paul 
ever possessed it, or had occasion for it. The texts which are 
brought to prove that he actually possessed this power, easily 
admit of a different interpretation. 

© To deliver over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh.) <‘ De- 
liver the offender up to Satan ; that being put thus into the hands 
and power of the devil, his body may be afflicted and brought 
down, that his soul may be saved.’’ Locke—‘‘ Ye should pub- 
licly deliver him over to Satan, that by suffering bodily diseases 
in the flesh, his soul may be saved.’’ Bishop Pearce.—“ Deliver 
such an one to Satan, to be by him, as the terrible executioner 
of the divine justice, chastised and tormented, in order to the 
destruction of the flesh, that for this shameful indulgence it may 
be emaciated and enfeebled, and the offender, alarmed by suf- 
ferings of so extraordinary and formidable a nature, may be 
brought if possible to true repentance.” Doddridge —Dr. Mac- 
knight, after illustrating the hypothesis of those who think that 
nothing more is meant than public excommunication from the 
Christian community, declares his own judgement to be in fa- 
your of the supposition, that the case of this offender was an 
example of the exertion of this power which the apostles pos- 
sessed of punishing notorious offenders. And he agrees with 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, and GZcumenius, who conjectured, 
that in consequence cf being delivered over to Satan, the of- 
fender’s body was weakened and wasted by some painful dis- 
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Though Tam absent from you, [am as much in- 
terested in your affairs as if I were actually among 


ease. Ile acknowledges, however, that the Latin fathers and 
Beza thought that no such effect followed the sentence ; nothing 
of that kind being mentioned 2 Cor. ii. 7: so that by the de- 
struction of the flesh they understood the destruction of the 
offender's pride, lust, and fleshly passions. And surely this is 
a most rational interpretation, especially as no notice is taken 
by the apostie of any bodily suderings inflicted upon the of- 
fender, who seems indeed to have been overwhelmed with di- 
stress at the disgrace which he had incurred. See 2 Cor. ii. 
Archbishop Newcome supposes some miraculous punishment 
to have been inflicted; and refers to Luke xiii. 16 ; 2 Cor. xii.7 ; 
1 Tim. i. 20. But he does not intimate that it was through the 
agency of Satan. Andit is observable, that Bishop Pearce gives 
no opinion upon that subject. Probably the learned prelates 
considered Satan as nothing more than a figurative expression 
for the cause of evil, whether natural or moral. It is surprising 
that Mr. Locke could so readily accede to the opinion, that the 
devil was employed to torment men with diseases, to induce 
them to repentance. It cannot, { think, admit of any reasonable 
doubt, that all which the apostle means, both here and in } Tim. 
1. 20, is excommunication from the church, expelling them from 
the community of believers, which is called the kingdom of light, 
the kingdom of God and of Christ, and sending them to the 
community of heathen and unbelievers, who are described as 
the kingdom of darkness and the kingdom of Satan. For into 
these two great communities is the whole world divided by the 
writers of the New Testament. See Col.i.13; 2 Pet.i.11; 
Acts i.3; Col. iv. 11; 1 Thess. ii. 12; 1 Tim. v. 15.—* By 
delivering to Satan,” says Dr. Priestley, “ is to be understood, 
rejection from the Christian church ; the world being supposed 
to be divided between the subjecis of Christ, and those of Satan, 
as two powers opposite to one another ; the one a kingdom of 
righteousness, and leading to happiness, and the other of vice, 
leading to destruction.”—It has been thought by Whitby and 
others, that delivering over to Satan was an allusion to the 
Jewish form of excommunication. But Lightfoot in his [ore 
Hebraice, upon this text, has distinctly proved the contrary. 
‘¢ The excommunicate,” says Beza, “is delivered to the power 
of Satan, in that he is cast out of the house of God. What it 
is toa be delivered to Satan, the Lord himself declareth, when 
he saveth, Let him be unto thee as a heathen and publican, 
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you; and as in that case I should summon the 
Christian society together to expel this unworthy 
member; so I now direct, that when you meet for 
Christian worship, armed with the power with which 
Christ has invested you, to preserve the order and 
purity of the society, and with my entire concur- 
rence, that you proceed to send back this great of- 
fender to his heathen asseciates, and to renounce 
all Christian fellowship with him, that he may be 
brought to a due sense of the heinousness of his 
crime, and that by timely penitence, and correction 
of his vicious affections, he may be saved at last. 


Some suppose, that the apostle, when he speaks 
of being present tn spirit, alludes to a miraculous 
power which he is thought occasionally to have pos- 
sessed, of knowing what was passing in the church 
when he was absent. But this supposition is need- 
less upon the present occasion. It does not appear 
that the apostle knew any thing of what had hap- 
pened at Corinth, but from their letter, from gene- 
ral rumour, or, from the information of persons 
connected with the society. dssembling in the 
name of Christ seems to signify, assembling toge- 
ther for Christian worship, and particularly for the 














Matt. xviii. 17, that is to say, to be disfranchised and put out 
of the right and liberty of the city of Christ, which is the church, 
Without which, Satan is lord and master. The end of excom- 
munication, is not to cast away the excommunicate, that he 
should utterly perish, but that he may be saved, to wit, that by 
this means his flesh may be tamed, that he may learn to live to 
the spirit.” Beza’s N. T. with notes translated by Tomson, and 
published in black letter, by C. Barker, 1553. 
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celebration of the Lord’s supper. Wth the power 
of the Lord Jesus, means that power which Christ 
had given them, for exercising a proper discipline 
over the society, and rejecting unworthy members. 
Delivering them to Satan, is, dismissing them from 
the Christian community, of which Jesus was the 
head, and turning them over to the heathen and 
unevangelized world, of which Satan is represented 
as the chief. Lor the destruction of the flesh sig- 
nifies, the correction of vicious habits and affections. 
Some have thought, that this might be effected by 
the miraculous infliction of bodily distempers ; but 
there seems no occasion for this supposition. The 
disgrace might be, and in the present case actually 
was sufficient, without any supernatural malady. 
The notion that Satan is a fallen angel, whose of- 
fice it is to chastise those who are excommunicated 
from the Christian church, and so to bring them 
back to their duty, is so puerile, and so heathenish, 
that it would have been needless to have mentioned 
it, had it not been adopted by some grave writers, 
to whose authority much deference is paid. Inthe 
present advanced state of Christian knowledge, it is 


high time to lay aside these unscriptural and fabu- 


lous interpretations. 


3. The profession of Christianity must be as 
clear from vice as the passover is pure from leaven, 
ver. 6—8. 

Your boasting is not right!. 





'Your boasting, &e.] It is thought that the leader of the op- 
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It does you little credit, to make your boast of 
leaders who countenance such disgraceful practices. 

Know ye not? that a little leaven, leaveneth the 
whole mass ? 

You, who know so much, are you not sensible, 
that if you once tolerate such criminal and disgrace- 
ful practices among you, you will soon be as cor- 
rupt as your heathen neighbours ? 

Clear out, therefore, the old leaven, that ye may 


be a new mass, inasmuch as ye are unleavened 
bread 8. 


Purify yourselves from all the vicious habits and 
practices of your heathen state, with as much anxiety 
as the Jews remove all leaven from their houses at 
the passover feast; let not an atom remain to dis- 
grace your society ; and be as clear from all vice, 
as the passover bread is from leaven. 

For Christ, our passover, hath been slain+4, 


position, being a man of influence, by whose patronage they 
thought themselves honoured, supported this offender in his 
crime. See Locke and Pearce. Archbishop Newcome observes, 
** there is great mildness in his manner of expressing himself.”' 
Locke remarks, that ‘* if their leader had not been guilty of this 
miscarriage, it had been out of St. Paul’s way here to have re- 
proved them for glorying in him. But St. Paul is a close writer, 
and uses not to mention things when they are impertinent to 
his subject.”’ 

* Know ye not.) “ Withall your pretensions to knowledge.” 
Newcome, who observes that “ this question is put ch. ili. 16, 
and in several other places of this epistle.” See the note on 
‘ch. iii. 16. 

5 Unleavened bread.] ‘‘ In the same metaphor, whereby 
Christ, in the next clause, is called the passover or paschal lamb, 
the Corinthians may here be called, the wnleavened bread.” Bi- 
shop Pearce. 


* Slain.) The words vwep yuwv, for us, are wanting in the 
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therefore let us celebrate the feast, not with the old 
leaven, nor with the leaven of wickedness, and frau- 
dulent mischief\, but with the unleavened bread of” 
sincerity and trath. 

The Christian institute may be compared to the 
passover feast. Christ was the victim, by whose 
death it was introduced, and by whose blood the 
covenant was ratified. Our Christian profession is 
the celebration of the paschal festival? ; and as the 
Jews at that season with great care cleared all the 
leaven out of their houses, so let us clear out of 
our hearts the leaven of heathenism, the vices of 
our unconverted and idolatrous state, whether they 
be lewdness, malignity, or fraud ; and let us ever 
conduct ourselves by the purest principles of truth 
and integrity, without any mixture of falsehood and 
deceit. 


4. The apostle explains and limits a direction 
which he had already given, with respect to the cha- 





Alexandrine, Ephrem, Clermont, and other MSS. <‘ From the 
allusion which the apostle makes to the passover, it has been 
thought not improbable, that the letter was written about the 
time of that festival, ch. xvi. 8." Macknight. 

1 Wickedness, &c.) “ xaxiag nas wovypias. Theophylact says, 
he is xaxos, evil, who doth evil things ; but he is wovy20s, who 
doth them with profound subtlety, and deceitful counsel.” 
Whitby. 

* Paschal festival.] The apostle does not pay much regard 
to consistency in his metaphors. In the preceding verse, belicv- 
ers were themselves the unleavened bread. In this, Christ is 
the paschal lamb. Christianity is a feast upon a victim, and 
believers are to celebrate the feast with pure unleavened 
bread. 
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racter of the persons with whom they should asso- Ch. V. 


ciate in Christian fellowship, ver. 9—11. 


LI wrote to you in the former epestle?, that ye Ver. 9. 


should abstain from the society of lewd persons *. 
Not indeed that ye should withdraw entirely from 
the lewd persons of this world, nor from the covet- 
ous >, nor from the rapacious, nor from idolaters, 
otherwise ye would be obliged to go out of the 
world. But I now® write to you, to abstain from 
the company of any one, who is called a brother 7, 


S The former epistle,} perhaps sent by Timothy. So Calvin, 
Beza, Grotius, Le Clerc, L'Enfant, Lightfoot, Pearce, Dodd- 
ridge, Harwood, and Wakefield. ‘‘ This same epistle :"’ so all 
the ancients ; and Jeremiah Jones, Canon, V. 1. p. 167. “* [had 
written in this epistle, but from better information I have al- 
tered it.” Whitby. It must indeed be allowed, that if the apostle 
had written a former letter to a body of Christians so celebrated 
as the church at Corinth, it is surprising that not a single hint 
of it should be found in any ancient writer —“ I write unto you 
in this epistle.” q.d. 1 here write to you. Newcome. See his 
note. 

* Lewd persons.) So Dr. Doddridge, who well remarks, 
‘that it is very plain that the apostle intended that the word 
should be taken in that extent.”’—Of this world, i.e. “ heathen 
fornicators.’’ Bishop Pearce. 

* Covetous.| waAeovexrais, “ unnaturally lewd persons.’ Bi- 
shop Pearce, who refers to Mr. Locke's note upon Ephes. iv. 19. 
—rapacious, apraéiv, perhaps some species of lewdness prac- 
tised among idolaters. Vid. Harwood’s note on Philip. ii. 5, and 
the quotation from Plutarch. 

* Now.] “vuvt, But on the contrary I wrote.” Bishop Pearce ; 
who observes, “‘ that vuvs does not always signify now, but may 
be rendered at vero, on the contrary. See | Cor. vii. 14, xiii. 13, 
xiv. 6.” 

7 Called a brother.|] Bishop Pearce, with some of the ancient 
versions, and many of the fathers, understands 4 as a verb, and 
not a disjunctive particle: viz. | wrote to you, to abstain from 
the company of one who is a brother, if he be reported to be a 


fornicator, &c. Beza and Castalio understand the text in the 
same manner, 
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if he be a lewd person, or covetous, or rdolater, or 
reviler, or drunken, or rapacious ; with such an one 
not even fo eat}, 

It is uncertain whether the apostle here alludes 
to what he had written in another epistle which is 
now lost, or to some advice which he had set down 
in this letter, and which, upon consideration, he 
erased, or to a general hint of the impropriety of 
Christians associating with dissolute persons and 
idolaters, which he had before dropped, and which 
he here resumes, comments upon and explains. 

He had forbid their associating with men of lewd 
and dissolute characters. But such was the state 
of the heathen world at that time, and so intimately 
were impure and lascivious rites blended with the 
ceremonies of idolatrous worship, that the Christians 
at Corinth could not follow this advice in its strict- 
est sense, without secluding themselves wholly from 
the world, and withdrawing from all the intercourses 
of civil and social life. In this paragraph he ex- 
plains his meaning, and limits the rule. g.d. In the 
general intercourse of society, you will occasionally 


‘be constrained to mix with persons of dissolute and 


profligate characters ; but let not such be your cho- 





1 Not even to eat.) ‘‘ You should not sit down any where at 
table with him.” Bishop Pearce —‘ The Corinthians were not 
to use a common table with such, much less the Lord’s table.’' 
Archbishop Newcome.—“ Si quis Christianus, hujusmodi flagi- 
tiis sit infamis, adeo non oporiet cum eo commercium habere ut, 
ne mensam quidem communem esse velim.” Erasmus apud New- 
come.— In excommunicationis locum, ubi aut presbyterium non 
est, aut ecclesia est lacerata, succedit privata familiaris commerct 
fuga.” Grotius apud Newcome. ; 
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sen companions. nd if any one who professes the 
Christian religion, and is a member of the Chris- 
tian community, should be notoriously guilty of the 
vices of a heathen and idolatrous state, let him im- 
mediately be dismissed from the society, let him, as 
a heathen, be treated with the civil respect which 
may be his due, but acknowledge him not as a Chris- 
tian brother, and admit him not to a participation 
of your sacred rites, nor even into the familiar in- 
tercourse of private society. 


5. As the jurisdiction of the Christian society did 
not extend beyond the pale of the church, the guilty 
heathen must be left to the judgement of God, but 
the offending Christian must be expelled, ver. 12, 13. 

What right have Ito judge? those who are with- 





* What right, &c.] xa: reg e6w. Pearce omits xas on good 
authorities. He is also inclined on the authority of the Syriac 
and Coptic (Griesbach mentions only the Ethiopic) Versions to 
reject evi. The best MSS. read efapare in the imperative. 
Pearce translates the passage thus : ‘“‘ For what have I to do to 
judge those who are without ? do ye judge those who are within, 
(and those who are without, God will judge,) and take away 
from among yourselves the wicked person.’’ Archbishop New- 
come, in his inner margin, gives this translation : How doth it 
concern me to judge those that are without? No: but judge 
ye those that are within, (and those that are without, God will 
judge,) and put away, &c. Mr. Wakefield’s translation is simi- 
lar to that of Newcome. He says, that “ he adopts a construc- 
tion which seems most suitable to the passage.” “‘ ours, fortius 
negat in locis sequentibus, Luc. i. 60, xii. 51, xiii. 3, 5, xvi. 30; 
Rom. iii. 27.” Hesychius. “ ovys ovdapws ov dyra.” Schleusner. 
The construction adopted by Newcome, which is also the read- 
ing of Theophylact and Wakefield, appears to me the most eligi- 
ble. It is generally understood, that the apostle is apologizing 
for not taking notice of the woman, who was probably a hea- 
then, though he animadverts with so much severity upon the 
conduct of the man. See Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight. 
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out? None atall. Do ye judge those who are 
within: but those that are without, God will judge. 
Remove, therefore’, from among yourselves that 
wicked person. 

I say nothing concerning the adultress, because 
she is a heathen, and therefore not accountable to 
me as an apostle, nor amenable to the tribunal of 
the church. But your jurisdiction unquestionably 
extends to those who are members of your society. 
Leave, therefore, the offending woman to the judge- 
ment of God, and expel from your community her 
guilty paramour. 


SECTION MO. 


The apostle rebukes the litigious spirit of the Co- 
rinthian converts; forbids them to carry their 
controversies into heathen courts of judicature, 
and earnestly recommends that they should settle 


their disputes by arbitration among themselves ®. 
Ch. vi. 1—I1. 


]. Appealing to their sense of dignity as the fu- 


’ Therefore.| xasis wanting in many copies, but, if retained, 
says Archbishop Newcome, it is equivalent to ouy, therefore. 

* Mr. Locke thinks that the case of the incestuous person is 
continued through the whole of the sixth chapter; and this sup- 
position is countenanced by the apostle’s recurring to the sub- 
ject of fornication in the latter part of the chapter, and arguing 
against it upon Christian principles only. Mr. Locke suspects 
that the opposite party, to stop the church censure, pretended, 
that this was a matter to be judged by the civil magistrate, and 
had brought it before a heathen judge. 
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ture judges of the world, the apostle expostulates 
with the Corinthians upon the inconsistency and dis- 
grace of carrying their controversies into heathen 
courts, ver. I, 2. 

Does any of you, having a matter of complaint 
against another, presume’ to umplead him before 
theunjust+, rather than before the saints5? What! 
know ye not7 that the saints shall juilge the 





S Presume.] rode. Bishop Pearce renders it does: he says 
that in this connexion it signifies sustinere, and he can think of 
no equivalent word.—* dareth any.” Newceme; who observes 
that it expresses strong animadversion. 

4 Unjust.] “ adixwy, those who are in an unjustified state, 
without reference to character.” Pearce, Locke, Doddridge-— 
“‘ Heathen magistrates ; called unbelievers, ver. 6.’” Newcome. 

3 Saints.] “ayiot, believers, by profession holy and separate 
from the world; opposed to adixos, without reference to moral 
character.” Locke. 

6 What !| ‘4 ovx.” Griesbach prefixes 7 upon the authority 
of the Alexandrine, Ephrem, and other copies.—“‘ Num igno- 
ratis.” Rosenmuller. 

7 Know ye not.| Mr. Locke observes, that “ this question is 
repeated six times in this one chapter, which may seem to 
carry with it a just reproach to the Corinthians, who had got a 
new and better instructor than himself, in whom they so much 
gloried, and may not unfitly be thought to set on his irony, 
ch. iv. 10, where he tells them they are wise.’’ This remark of 
Mr. Locke appears to me very judicious ; and it favours the 
supposition, that the doctrines which he introduces with the 
preface, “‘ Know ye not,” are not, at least universally, to be un- 
derstood as doctrines which the apostle had himself taught them, 
but what they had learned from their new teacher of whom they 
were so proud. He had, probably, taught them some fantastic 
opinion concerning their own qualification and authority to judge 
men, and even angels: with this the apostle taunts them with- 
out meaning to concede the doctrine, and argues with them upon 
their professed principles. g.d. You who are so very wise, and 
who conceit yourselves to be possessed as Christians of the au- 
thority of kings, do you forget that you are qualified to judge 
both men and angels, and shall such wise and great men as you 
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world\? and if the world is to be judged by you, 


are you unworthy of judging the most tnconsider~ 
able matters? ? 














send your petty causes to be tried in heathen courts? The ar- 
gument is similar to that which our Lord uses in the case of 
the slothful servant, in the parable of the talents, Luke xix. 22 ¢ 
Out of thine own mouth willl judge thee, thou wicked servant ; 
thou knewest that I was an austere man, taking up that I laid 
not down, and reaping that I did not sow. ie 

1 The saints shall judge the world?| rov xoopov xpiveot. This 
passage is so very obscure, that the reader will excuse me if I 
set before him the various interpretations which have been given 
of it by learned men in their own words. 

Erasmus. “ Judicatur, est presentis temporis, xpiveras, non xpi- 
veiras, ut palam intelligas eum loqui de vita Christianorum—WNi- 
hil autem vetat quo minus hic locus ad utrumque tempus pertineat : 
si quidem et nunc judicatur, h.e. condemnatur mundus dnpius ex 
innocenti vita piorum ; et olim condemnaditur, cum piorum et im- 
piorum opera omnia proferentur in apertum.” 

Castalio. “ Nam apostolos secum judices sessuros docuit Chris- 
tus.” 

Grotius. “ Ipsi primum a Christo judicati, erunt dcinde Christe 
adsessores judicantis alios ; quod de apostolis dicitur Matt. xix. 
98. Lic. xxiles0,” 

Crellius. ‘ Judicabunt mundum in illo glorioso Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi adventu, quia Christo judici aderunt, et illi veluti as- 
sidebunt, ejus decretum et sententiam approbabunt, et Domini quo- 
dammodo autoritaie sententiam in hujyus mundi homines dicent.” 

Slichtingius. “ Damnabunt assensu et facto suo, quod ipsi cre- 
diderint in Christum, mundus credere noluerit, eosque etiam hoc 
nomine persecutus sit. Nam sancti cum judice Christo in summa 
gloria crunt, et unum cum ipso reputabuniur.” 

Przipcovius. ‘* Propagalo evangelio ita ut maxunam mundi 
partem occupaverit, videmus publicorum judiciorum potestatem ad 
fideles et Christianos delatam.” 

Dr. Whitby. ‘‘ We often read that even the best of saints 
shall stand before the judgement seat of Christ, that they shall 
be assessors with Christ then we read not: the words of Christ, 
Matt. xix. 28, in whatsoever sense taken, do not prove it; they 
being spoken of the twelve apostles only. These words must 
therefore admit one of these two senses, viz. that there shallbe . 
Christian magistrates who shall be governors, and so judges of 
the world, Isa. xlix. 23, Dan. vil. 18; or, that they shall judge 
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The Corinthians appear to have been a litigious, Ch. VI. 


quarrelsome people, and their new profession of 


‘and condemn the world by the faith preached for a testimony to 
them, as Noah did, Heb. x1. 7, and by the spirit given to con- 
vince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgement, John 
avi. 8, xu. 31.” 

Mr. Locke takes not the slightest notice of the difficulty : only 
in his exposition of the third verse, he interprets, ‘‘ Know ye not 
that we Christians have power over evil spirits ?”’ 

Bishop Pearce. “‘ Know ye not that saints shall come with 
Christ at the last day to judge the world ?—Know ye not that 
we shall at that day judge and try fallen angels ?” 

Doddridge. “ That they shall be assessors with Christ in that 
solemn judgement, when he shall condemn all the ungodly.” 

Macknight. ‘‘ The inspired teachers among you judge the 
world by the laws of the gospel, which they promulyate——He 
adds, that Bengelius says, that the apostle had in his eye, the 
state of the world under Constantine, when the Christians got 
possession of civil power.—Dr. Macknight further observes, with 
respect to the idea that many entertain of the saints being 
Christ’s assessors, when he judges the world, ‘I observe, that 
itis repugnant to all the accounts given of the general judge- 
ment. Besides, for what purpose are the saints to be Christ’s 
assessors ?>—'T'o found a doctrine of this magnitude merely on 
two obscure passages of scripture, which can easily admit of a 
different and better interpretation, seems not a little rash.” 

Archbishop Newcome. ‘‘ The saints will attend Christ when 
he appears to judge the world. 1 Thess. ili. 13; Dan. vil. 22; 
Rev. xx. 4.” 

Dr. Priestley. “ It is taken for granted by the apostle, that 
whereas, in the prophecy of Daniel, it is said, that the people 
of the saints of the Most High shall possess the kingdom, that 
they shall act the part of judges. Our Saviour also said, that 
when he should enter on his kingdom, his twelve apostles should 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
This, however, is figurative language ; as is the representation 
of Christ sitting and judging all nations; and placing some on 
his right hand, and others on his left. What it is, that is really 
to be understood by this, we cannot at present know. It will no 
‘doubt be sufficiently verified, though perhaps in a manner of 
which we cannot at this time have any proper conception.” 

Kosenmuller, from Noesseltus, g. d. ‘* Christiani profanos 
judicare possunt. Vid. ch. ni. 15, 16. Esl argumentum a majori 
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Christianity had not altogether corrected the vices 
and follies of their heathen state. It was a great 
disgrace to them as Christians, to have any disputes 
at all, and still more that they should carry their 
controversies to the tribunals of the heathen magis- 
trates, and expose themselves and their profession 


ad minus. Quod si agnoscere potestis errores profanorum in re- 
bus ad religionem pertinentibus, quidniigitur terrenas etiam causas 
judicetis que et levioris sunt momenti, et facilius ad @quitatis 
leges definiende. Ver. 3, angelos, i.e. homines qui pro prudentis- 
simis ab alus haberi solent.” 

It is obvious to observe, from this induction of authorities, 
that five hypotheses are here advanced to explain in what sense 
saints are said to judge the world, 1. “ By teaching the neces- 
sity of virtuous practice.” Whitby, Macknight. 2. ‘“ By exhi- 
biting virtuous examples.” Erasmus. 3. “ Being judges of er- 
rors in religion, they are, a fortiori, competent to judge in civil 
controversies.” Rosenmuller. Noesseltus. 4. “ When Chris- 
tianity prevails, Christians will become magistrates.” Przipco- 
vius, Whitby, Bengel. 5. ‘‘ When Christ appears to judgement, 
saints will be assessors with him, after having been acquitted 
themselves.” Castalio, Erasmus, Grotius, Crellius, Slichtingius, 
Pearce, Doddridge, Newcome, Priestley. 

A far more important and more probable sense than any one 
of these, in my opinion, is that given in the exposition, that 
saints, i.e. believers, judge the world, because they bear their 
solemn and unanimous testimony, that the world will be judged. 
But even this sense, true and important as it is, will not bear 
out the apostle’s conclusion, that they are, therefore, fit to be 
arbitrators in temporal concerns. I feel myself compelled, there- 
fore, to have recourse to the hypothesis in the preceding note, 
that the false apostle had taught them some fanciful notion con- 
cerning their capacity and authority to judge men and angels, 
with which the apostle taunts them in the questions which he 
here puts to them. 

? Inconsiderable matters.| avakie: erre xpirypiwy edaniorwy. 
«These mean tribunals become you not.’? Wakefield; who re- 
marks in his notes, that “the Arabic and -Ethiopic translators 
alone perceived the true meaning of the original in this pas- 
sage.” ‘* Nonne causas etiam minores judicare possitis? ava- 
Ziot, sunt inidonel. Kyirygia, autem sunt cause de quibus con- 
tenditur, ver.4, EAayisra, res et cause parva.” Rosenmuller. 
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to the scorn of unbelievers. The apostle in this sec- Ch. V1. 


tion animadverts with great severity upon this liti- 
gious spirit, and urges them by all means to make 
up their differences among themselves, and not to 
expose their folly before the heathen. 

The apostle’s design is excellent, but some of his 
arguments are problematical; and it 1s not easy, 
without knowing more of the circumstances of the 
case, either to understand his meaning, or to see the 
validity of his conclusions. 

He begins the subject with a warm expostulation. 
Is any of you so inconsiderate, so regardless of the 
credit of his Christian profession, and of the repu- 
tation and prosperity of the church, as to implead a 
fellow-Christian at a heathen tribunal, in preference 
to referring the dispute to the arbitration of the 
church? The apostle’s expression literally trans- 
lated is, to implead him before the unjust, an epi- 
thet familiarly applied by the Jews to the heathen 
as expressive, not of a moral character, but an ex- 
ternal state. Not having been admitted into cove- 
nant with God, the heathen are represented as sin- 
ners and enemies, and in an unjustified, unpardoned 
state. 

Know you not that the saints shall judge the 
world? 'The Corinthians were a vain, conceited peo- 
ple. They had written a letter to the apostle, in 
which they seem to have used the expression, “ we 
know this,” or “ that,” oftener than became them. 
And the apostle appears to have intended to rebuke 
their conceit, by retorting the phrase upon them, 
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which he often does in the course of this epistle. 
q.d. You that are so very knowing, know you not 
this ? &c. ‘* Know you not that the saints shall 
judge the world?” that is, as some understand it, 
that the civil power will in due time come into the 
hands of Christians, or, according to others, that the 
saints shall be assessors with Christ in judging the 
world; or, which appears indeed to me to be a more 
probable sense, Know ye not that the great design 
of the Christian faith being to impress the solemn 
truth, that God will hereafter judge the world in 
righteousness, and reward every man according to 
his works, every professor of this holy doctrine may 
be considered as bearing his testimony to this solemn 
truth, and in that sense may be regarded as an as- 
sessor with God and Christ in the future judgement 
of the world, as the prophets of God are said to per- 
form what they are only commissioned to predict ? 
Rev. xi. 6. 

Saints are here said to judge the world; and in 
other passages of the scriptures, it is said to be the 
office of Christ to judge the world, and the judge- 
ment of the saints is usually understood in a figura- 
tive sense, but that of Christ literally. ‘The scrip- 
tures, however, do not make this distinction. It 
may not unjustly be alleged, that both phrases are 
literal, or both figurative. And hence it may be 
concluded, that no argument can be drawn from the 
office of Christ as judge of the world, whatever that 
phrase may mean, to prove that he possesses a na- 
ture superior to that of a human being; because, 
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the same office is attributed to the saints, and, for Ch. VI- 


any thing that appears, in the same sense. And 
it is possible that nothing more may be meant by the 
assertion that Christ shall judge the world, than that 
Christ was authorized to declare in the inost solemn 
and explicit manner, the unchangeable purpose of 
God to deal with his reasonable creatures in exact 
correspondence with their moral characters. The 
event will explain the prophecy. For that awful is- 
sue may we stand prepared ! 

The apostle argues, If the world is to be judged 
by you, are you unworthy of judging the most in- 
considerable matters ? 

Now in every light in which I can regard this ar- 
gument, it appears to me irrelevant and inconclusive. 
Suppose that the Christian community, three centu- 
ries after this epistle was written, were to become 
possessed of the imperial and judicial power; how 
does this prove, that the Christians at Corinth were 
at that time competent to settle civil differences be- 
tween the members of their society ? or, suppose 
that the apostle means, that saints are to be asses- 
sors with Christ in the final judgement, whatever 
that office may be, they will no doubt in due time 
be properly qualified for it. But would this cir- 
cumstance prove, that private Christians are now 
competent to arbitrate in civil disputes ? 

If the apostle is understood to say, that Christians 
by the sanctity of their lives condemn the wicked- 
ness of the world, or finally, if he means that the 
saints judge the world by bearing their solemn uni- 
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form testimony to a future final judgement of man- 
kind, still it does not follow, that they are now quali- 
fied to judge in civil causes. Nor can I believe 
that the apostle intended to argue in a manner so 
obviously inconclusive. ‘The most probable suppo- 
sition therefore seems to be, that he argues with 
the Corinthians upon certain absurd fantastical opi- 
nions, which they had borrowed from their false 
teachers, and which led them to entertain very ex- 
travagant notions of their own dignity and wisdom. 

If this solution be not satisfactory, and I do not 
advance it with confidence, we must leave the argu- 
ment where we find it ; and I freely own, that I nei- 
ther fully understand the premises, nor see the force 
of the conclusion ; though I am perfectly satisfied 
of the justice and wisdom of the apostle’s advice, in- 
dependent of the argument by which it is enforced. 


2. The apostle presses his conclusion still more 
strongly from the consideration that Christians are 


to be judges of angels, ver. 3—o. 
Know ye not that we shall judge angels'? How 


' Judge angels.) The judgement of angels is attended with 
the same difficulties, and from expositors receives: a similar so- 
lution to the case of the saints judging the world; viz. that 
saints will be assessors with Christ in the Judgement passed 
upon evil angels. “‘ Even the fallen angels themselves,’ says 
Dr. Doddridge, “ notwithstanding all their malignity and pride, 
shall be brought to that tribunal, at which you, having gloriously 
passed your own trial, shall be seated with Christ, your victori- 
ous Lord, when by his righteous sentence he shall send these re- 
bellious spirits to that flaming prison which divine justice has pre- 
paredfor them.” The pious author thinks, ‘ there is a peculiar 
dignity and propriety, that when the devils shall be condemned, 
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much more? the affairs of this life? If then ye Ch. VE. 


have controversies. relating to the affairs of this 
life, do ye set those to Gdise them, who are of no 
esteem in the church3? I speak thus to your shame. 

Have you not been taught by your philosophical 
instructors, that we who profess faith in Christ, not 














the saints being raised to the seats of glory which these wicked 
spirits have forfeited and lost, should assist in that sentence 
which shall display the victory of Christ over them, in these his 
servants, once their captives, and will no doubt render the sen- 
tence itself yet more intolerable.’ 

All this takes a great deal for granted, which it would not be 
easy to prove; and the learned expositor does not give himself 
the trouble to show in what way this interpretation becomes 
relevant to the apostle’s argument. I can regard it in no other 
light than as a sarcastic appeal to some wild opinion of their au- 
thority over bad men and evil angels, which they had learned 
from the false apostle, and to which the apostle Paul by no 
means intends to attach any credit, though an address to their 
own principles might operate to their own conviction. 

* How much more.] So Bishop Pearce, Newcome, and Wake- 
field. moow poardov. This is the reading of some good manu- 
scripts. The received text is wyrs ye, are ye not i worthy to judge ? 
See Griesbach, Doddridge. Note, verses 3, 4, 5, 6, are wanting 
in the Alexandrine MS. See Griesbach. Myr ye, How much 
more, woow ‘ye uzaAdroy’ Hesychius, Phavorinus, Photius. Vid. 
Whitby. 

5 Of no esteem.) ‘‘ efebevymeves, gudices non authenticos, i. e. 
referees chosen by the parties, not judges authorized by law.” 
Locke.—*‘ Set such as are despised by the heathen, i. e. set 
Christians to judge in the church.”’ Bishop Pearce.—* Consti- 
tute even those judges, who are of the least estimation in the 
church of Christ, rather than heathens.’’ Newcome, L’Enfant, 
and Wetstein.— Heathen magistrates.” Whitby ; who reads 
the words with an interrogation; and observes, ‘ ‘the apostle 
does not here command them to do this, but sharply doth re- 
buke them for it, saying, I speak this to your shame.” Rosen- 
muller gives the same sense and construction. Griesbach eas 
the clause interrogatively. 

* I speak thus to y your shame.| mpos evrponyy viv Asya aT ws. 
] adopt this punctuation from Bishop Pearce. 
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only have dominion over the world, but that we even 
exercise authority over evilangels themselves of every 
kind and degree, and that when we require them to 
quit the bodies of those whom they possess, they are 
compelled to submit’? What then? shall not we, 
who thus judge and punish evil angels when they 
do amiss, be allowed to sit in judgement upon our 
erring or culpable brethren in the trivial matters of 
the present life ? 

Do you, who estimate your own authority so 
highly, notwithstanding your good opinion of your- 
selves, when you have causes depending, and those 
of the most trivial description, appeal for judgement 
to the heathen magistrates, to those very persons of 
whom you generally speak in the most contemptuous 
language? Are these, after all, to be the arbiters of 
differences between such high personages as your- 
selves? How disgraceful! Be consistent at least 
even in your errors, and do not expose yourselves to 
universal scorn. 


3. The apostle demands whether there be not an 
individual among them, competent to decide a con- 
troversy, ver. 0, 6. 

Is there not among you an intelligent person®, 


1 Compelled to submit.) ‘« Judge angels, evil angels say all 
the Greek -scholiasts; and this the Christians gloriously did by 
expelling them from their seats and their dominions, and forcing 
them to confess before their votaries, that they were only devils. 
John xii.31, xvi. 11. Whitby. 

* An intelligent person.| oopos,a wise man. “ If St. Paul 
uses this word in the sense of the synagogue, it signifies one or- 
dained, or a Rabbi, and so capacitated to be a judge, for such 
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not even one, who is able to decide between one bro- Ch. Vi. 
ther and another? ? but brother tmpleads brother, Ver. 6. 


and that before unbelievers ? 

Do you value yourselves so much upon your wis- 
dom, and is there not one man among you of ap- 
proved sagacity and integrity, who may be an arbi- 
trator in your disputes, but you are still under a ne- 


cessity of carrying all your differences to be settled 
in the heathen courts ? 


4. If they had no umpire among themselves, it 
were better to put up with injuries, than to seek for 
redress from heathen tribunals, ver. 7. 

Now, therefore, it 1s altogether a fault 4 in you, 
that ye bring actions one against another. Why 
do ye not rather endure wrong ? why do ye not 
rather submit to be defrauded 5 ? ' 








were called wise men. If in the sense of the Greek schools, then 
it signifies a man of learning, study, and parts: if it be taken in 
the latter sense, it may seem to be with some reflection on their 
pretending to wisdom.” Locke. It is observed by most of the 
expositors upon this section, that the Jews were allowed by the 
Romans to decide their own controversies among themselves ; 
and that the Christians generally passing for a sect of Jews, 
might avail themselves of the same privilege. But probably a 
majority of the Corinthian church were converts from heathen- 
ism; and the apostle seems only to allude to the settlement of 
differences by arbitration. 

3 One brother and another.] ava uecoy re adeAgov. The sense 
requires the addition of xas 7 adsAge, which appears to have 
been the reading of the Syriac. See Grotius and Bishop Pearce. 

* Altogether a fault.| ‘“‘ Jam hoc omnino vobis vertendum est 
vitio.”” Rosenmuller—‘‘ Now, therefore, it is certainly a defect a- 
mong you: z.e. alessdegree ofexcellence. Minus aliquid summo. 
Grotius.’”” Newcome.—*‘ Certainly however, there is some defect 
among you, that ye go to law with each other at all.”’ Wakefield. 

* Submit to be defrauded.} Bishop Pearce translates, © Why 
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It is a disgrace to your profession, that you should 
implead each other at all in the heathen courts. 
Why do you not endure injury, and put up with im- 
position, rather than expose Christianity to contempt 
by your disgraceful litigations ? 


5. Instead of bearing injury, the apostle charges 
them with being themselves guilty of injustice, and 
solemnly reminds them, that vice, however tolerated 
in the heathen world, will infailibly exclude those 
who allow themselves in the practice of it from all 
the privileges and all the hopes of the gospel, ver. 
8—10. 

But ye do wrong, and defraud, and that even 
your brethren. 

So far from bearing patiently theinjuries of others, 
you are yourselves the aggressors; you injure and 
defraud your brethren. | 

Do ye not know, then, that the unjust shall have 
no inheritance in the kingdom of God ? 

Do you know so much, and are you so vain of your 
understanding, and yet are you not duly apprized of 
this important truth, that injustice will certainly ex- 
clude those who practise it from the blessings pro- 
mised to the righteous ; and that men who defraud 


are ye not rather the persons injured? Why are ye not rather 
the persons defrauded?” g.d. Why are ye not the defendants 
rather than the plaintiffs? St. Paul only forbids them to do inju- 
ries to others, he does not command them to bear all injuries 
from others. But perhaps the apostle means that, under the 
existing circumstances, it would be better to endure almost any 
wrong, than to carry a cause into the heathen courts. 
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and injure their neighbours, however lofty their pro- ch. vi. 


fession may be, will never be acknowledged by God 
as the genuine subjects of that kingdom of righteous- 
ness, and truth, and peace, which he has established 
in the world, nor as the legitimate heirs of the pri- 
~ vileges of the gospel ? 

Be not decewed: neither fornicators, nor idola- 
ters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor sodomites, 
nor thieves, nor lewd persons, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor rapacious persons, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God. 

All the vices in this dreadful catalogue are tole- 
rated in the heathen world, and the notorious prac- 
tice of them does not exclude men from society ; 
they are by many hardly regarded as criminal. But, 
my brethren, do not imagine that Christianity will 
tolerate these odious offences. Do not deceive your- 
selves. ‘The religion of Jesus peremptorily forbids 
them all. Lewdness and injustice in every form, 
and in every degree, exclude the guilty culprit from 
that community of which Christ is the head, and 
from all title to a participation in its privileges and 
blessings, either here or hereafter. 


6. This had been the character of some of the Co- 
rinthian Christians; but the apostle expresses his 
confidence, that by embracing the principles and spi- 
rit of Christianity, they were now thoroughly reform- 
ed, ver. J} 1. 


And such were some of you. But ye are washed\, 





* Ye are washed, &c.) ‘‘ Your past sins are washed away and 
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but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our God. 
Some of you have been gross idolaters, not only 
chargeable with the most extravagant absurdities 
with regard to the object of worship, but guilty of 
those enormous crimes to which the idolatry of the — 
heathen naturally leads, and which it often autho- 
rizes, and even requires. But I trust that you are 
now of a different spirit. You have assumed the 
name of Christ; you have been baptized into his re- 
ligion, and have been admitted into the holy com- 
munity of his disciples; you have been reconciled to 
God, you have received the gifts of the spirit, and 
you are now, I trust, washed from the pollution of 
your crimes; and, by the powerful influence of the 
principles of Christianity, your hearts are renewed, 
your lives are reformed, and you now reflect with 
horror upon those excesses and enormities, to which 
you formerly abandoned yourselves without hesita- 
tion or remorse. 
forgiven you, upon your receiving of the gospel by baptism; ye 
are sanctified, i.e. ye are members of Christ's church, which 
consists of saints, and have made some advances in the reforma- 
tion of your lives, by the doctrine of Christ, confirmed to you by 
the extraordinary operations of the Holy Ghost.” Locke. “‘ Bap- 
tismo suscepto purificati, et sanctorum justorumque cetui aggre- 
gati.’ Griesbachapud Rosenmuller, who observes, that accord- 
ing to this the words express no moral change, but merely the 
separation of believers by baptism from unbelieving Jews and 
Gentiles, their admission into the church of Christ, and their 
participation of all its privileges and blessings, the consideration 
of which is the most ingenuous and the most powerful motive 
to the practice of virtue. To which I would add, that the apos- 
tle plainly indicates, that by the energy of these principles the 


believers at Corinth had in the main, and generally speaking, 
been purified from the vices of their heathen state. 
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The apostle strongly remonstrates against forni- Ch. VI. 


cation, and every kind of impurity ; which, how-. 
ever tolerated by the law, or authorized by the 
idolatry of heathenism, was utterly inconsistent 


with the doctrine, the discipline, and spirit of 


Christianity. Ch. vi. 12 to the end. 


1, The apostle urges, that the gratifications of 
sense, however innocent in themselves, are not to 
be carried to excess ; and reminds the Corinthians, 


that the gross appetites will cease with the present 
state, ver. 12, 131. 


? Mr. Locke thinks that the apostle continues to treat of the 
case of the fornicator, or incestuous person, through the whole 
of the sixth chapter. He supposes that the incestuous person 
had appealed to the heathen court of justice, and had vindicated 
himself by the plea that fornication, and even that species of 
which he had been guilty, was no offence in the eye of the law. 
The apostle argues with them upon this principle ; and shows 
that, however innocent lewdness in its various and odious modes 
might be regarded by the idolatrous heathen, it is a great of- 
ence under the Christian dispensation. And he argues this 
doctrine from a variety of considerations, which are all peculiar 
to Christianity, viz. ‘‘ that our bodies are made for the Lord, 
ver. 13.—That our bodies are members of Christ, ver. 15.—That 
our bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost, ver. 19.—That we 
are not our own, but bought with a price, ver. 20. All which 
arguments concern Christians only, and there is not in all this 
discourse against fornication, one word to declare it to be un- 
lawful by the law of nature to mankind in general. That was 
altogether needless, where the apostle was teaching Christians 
what they were to do within their own society by the law of 
Christ, which was to be their rule.” 


VOL. I, I 
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“¢ All things are lawful for me.” —But all things 


‘ are not expedient. ‘* All things are lawful for 


me.” —But Iwill not be brought under the power of 


. any thing. “ Food for the stomach, and the sto- 


mach for food.” —But God will destroy both it and 
them. 

Some of you are disposed to plead for the inno- 
cence of fornication. You say it is not condemned 
by the law of the country. You assume the prin- 
ciple, “ all things are lawful which the law does not 
forbid.” But for a moment granting your princi- 
ple, that fornication is forbidden by no law, positive 
or natural, allow me to advance another maxim in 
reply: All things are not expedient. If fornication 
were allowed to be, legally speaking, ever so inno- 
cent, there may be very good reasons for abstaining 
from it. You repeat your maxim, ‘ All things are: 
lawful.” I will meet it with another equally impor- 
tant maxim: “ IT will not be brought under the 
pewer of any thing.” I will not yield to inclina- 
tions be they ever so innocent, so as to be brought 
into bondage by tlem, and to be unable to practise 
self-denial when duty requires it. And what pas- 
sion so soon gains an uncontroulable dominion over 
the mind, as unchaste desire ? 





' All things are lawful.| Bishop Pearce, Rosenmuller, Mac- 
knight and others, consider these proverbial phrases as objec- 
tions suggested by the Corinthians, to which the apostle makes 
replies. But I have met with no expositor, not even Mr. Locke, 
who appears to me to enter fully into the apostle’s reasoning. 
I have, agreeably to Bishop Pearce’s supposition, pointed these 
clauses as objections and replies : which gives spirit to the text, 
and the hypothesis is plausible. 
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But you ply me with another maxim: “ Meatis Ch. VI. 


‘s V 
for the stomach, and the stomach for meat;” and 


so you argue that the sexes are made for each other. 
Softly, my enlightened brother ; the cases are not 
parallel. It is true that the stomach is made for 
food, and food for the stomach; and all kinds of 
wholesome food may be indiscriminately used, pro- 
vided they are used with temperance. For when 
life is finished, there 1s an end both of the stomach, 
and of the meat which is digested by it. But this 
is not the case with the two sexes. They will not 
perish in the grave: and though it is an undeniable 
truth that they are made to contribute to each other’s 
happiness, this end is to be attained by chaste and 
lawful wedlock, not by promiscuous concubinage. 


2. The body is consecrated to Christ, and is in- 
tended for immortality ; and therefore ought not to 
be applied to a dishonourable use, ver. 13, 14. 

Now the body? is not made for fornication, but 
for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. And as 
God has raised up the Lord, so will he also raise 
up us3 by the same power *. 





2 The body:] i. e. the living person: all mankind of both 
sexes ; especially the body of believers, to whom, as Mr. Locke 
observes, the apostle’s argument is restricted. They are made 
for Christ, and Christ for them, They are to form one body of 
which Christ is the head, they are the members ; and this body 
is not to be destroyed like the stomach and its food, but is to be 
raised to life by the power of God: so that the analogy does 
not hold. 

3 Us.) yuas. Vid. Griesbach. suas, you, isthe reading of the 
received text. 

* By the same power.] dia rg duvanews avre. Mr. Locke 

Le 
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Whatever might be said in defence of the pro- 
iniscuous intercourse of the sexes, if men and wo- 
men were as perishable as the stomach and its food, 
that argument cannot now be employed. Human: 
beings are not made to live in a state of illicit inter- 
course, but to be united to Christ; and Christ is 
appointed to be united to thein : so that Christ and 
his church form one mystical person of which he is 
the head; the church, the body; and individuals, 
are members. See Ram. xu. 4, 5. 

Now, so far is it from being true that the human 
being will perish like the stomach and its food, no- 
thing can be more certain, than that mankind will 
be raised to life. For Christ, the head, is raised al- 
ready; and the same Almighty power which brought 
the head to life, will in due time raise the members 
also, and will unite the living body to the living 
head. 


3. Fornication is absolutely inconsistent with their 
spiritual union to Christ, as members of his mystical 
body, ver. 15 —17. 


Know ye not that your bodies are the members 


would render the phrase “ to his power ; to the partaking in the 
nature of his glorious body, and the power he is vested with in 
it.” This he thinks is the only way in which the observation 
can be made relevant to the argument. q.d. If the body is to be 
raised with this honour and dignity, how disgraceful to prosti- 
tute it toa harlot! But I conceive that the interpretation in 
the commentary comes nearer to the sense of the original, and 
fully explains the relevancy of the observation in the usual con- 
struction of the words. Observe, how explicitly the resurrection 
of Christ is attributed by the apostle to the power of God, and 
not to any power inherent in hiraself. 
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of Christ? Shall I then take these, and bestow Ch... 
them upon a harlot+? By no means. BKnow ye ver. \6. 


not, that he who is united to a harlot, is one body 
with her, for these two, saith the scripture ®, shall 
be one flesh ? But he that is umted to the Lord, 
2s one sprrit.with him. 

‘My knowing friends, know ye not this fact, that 
all believers are members and vital portions of 
Christ’s mystical body ? Is it reasonable, is it de- 
cent, that I, whatever the common law or the com- 
mon practice of heathenism may authorize,—is it, 
I say, tolerable, that I, a vital part of the body of 
Christ, should make myself one with an impure 
harlot?) Know you not, my intelligent friends, 
have you not read in the books of Moses (Gen. ii. 
24) that a man shall leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife, and that they shall be 
one flesh: so that he who commits fornication may 
be regarded as forming one person with his guilty 
paraniour ? And can you possibly be ignorant, my 


' Shall I take these, &c.] More literally rendered, Shall I 
then take the members of Christ, and make them the members 
of aharlot? q.d. The man and woman make one person. Christ 
and believers also make one spiritual person. If a believer com- 
mits fornication, he tears himself off from the person of Christ, 
and becomes a part of another person, made up of himself and 
a harlot. In the 16th and 17th verses, the apostle shows in 
‘what sense these unions are to be understood ; and uvon what 
authority he builds his allegory. 

*Know ye not.) By the repetition of these words, the apostle 
appears to taunt them with pretences to knowledge which were 
not well founded ; but to what particulars he alludes, we have 
ne) means of ascertaining. 

* Saith the scripture.] “ gyoiv. Dicit quis, id est dictum est, 
See 2 Cor. vi. 2, x. 10; Eph. v. 14; Heb, viii, 5.” Newcome. 
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enlightened brethren, that he who joins himself to 
the cominunity of believers, becomes thereby spiri- 
tually one with Christ § a vital part of his mystical 
body? And knowing all this, can you plead the 
laws and customs of heathenism in defence of impu- 
rity ? Or can you endure the thought of debasing 
and degrading yourselves from an union with Christ 
to an union with a lewd and filthy prostitute ? 


4. They who commit fornication injure them- 
selves, profane the temple of God, insult his holy 
spirit, and destroy his property, ver. 18—20. 

fee from fornication. Every other offence! 
which aman commilleth is without lis body, but he 
who committeth fornication sinneth against him- 


self, 

Other vices may be injurious to others, yet they 
are not immediately injurious to the offender him- 
self; but this is peculiarly and directly hurtful to his 


1 Every other offence.] “ tay auapryya, most sins which a 
man committeth.’’ Newcome; who in his note says, “‘ Sins in 
gencral (so was, ver. 12; John ii. 10; Phil. ii. 29,) leave their 
defilement on the mind, but the fornicator humbles and debases 
his body.” So Locke and Pearce, and most of the other ex- 
positors : but I do not see how this consideration could be urged 
as a peculiar aggravation of guilt, or dissuasive from impurity. 
The apostle’s argument appears to me to be this: Most vices 
are injurious to others, but fornication or lewdness is injurious 
to a man’s own person. So Rosenmuller: ‘ Pleraque peccata 
magis aliis, quam ei qui peccat nocent: sed scortator in suunr 
corpus injurius est, sibi ipsi nocet.’ Raphelius shows, from Xen. 
Mem., that Socrates argues that intemperate men hurt them- 
selves far more than others : whereas other sinners secure some 
profit to themselves, though they are injurious to others, See 
Doddridge, 
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own person, by entailing debility, disease, and in- Ch. V1. 


famy. 


What then? Know ye not, that your bodies? Ver. 19. 


are the temple of the holy spirit, which ye have re- 
eewed from God? 

You that know so much, and who entertain such 
high notions of your own dignity, do ye not know 
that by taking upon yourselves the Christian pro- 
fession you have entered into covenant with God; 
that you are consecrated to him; that you are his 
living temple; and that the holy spirit which you 
have received is a symbol of his presence with you, 
like the cloud of glory which rested upon the mercy 
seat? But the solemn rites of this temple are not 
to be conducted like the lewd orgies of heathen 
worship : for the Deity to whom you are consecrated 
is a God of spotless rectitude, who will resent every 
instance of impurity as an insult upon his character 
and a profanation of his sanctuary. 

And ye are not your own, but ye are bought 
with a price3. Therefore glorify God with your 
body 4. 


* Your bodies.| Ta cwware is the reading of the Alexandrine 
and of other manuscripts and versions. The plural number best 
suits the connexion. Noteach believer, but all collectively, form 
the temple of God. The received text reads, “ your bedy.” See 
Bishop Pearce. 

° Bought witha price.] “ yyocacbyre, redempti, liberati estis, 
nempe a superstitione, ignorantia, vitiositate et omni peccatorum 
miseria, Hoc magnum pretium quo Deus nos redemit est filius 
ejus dilectissimus Jesus Christus. Rom. viii. 32. Ewin nenpe mi- 
sit inmundum eo consilio ut humani generis salutem procuraret.” 
Rosenmuller.—* All Christians may be said to belong to God, 
because he has purchased them with the life of his son. But this 
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The last consideration which I shall offer, to con-: 
vince you of the folly and guilt of those odious vices. 
which are tolerated by heathen laws and authorized 
by heathen customs, is this: You are in fact no. 
Jonger your own masters. You have no right to. 
live without controul, and to lay the reins on the 
neck of your passions. You are by profession the 
bond-servants of another, who is your rightful Lord ; 
who has paid a great price to redeem you from your. 
former servitude to idolatry and vice ; who has sent 





can only be said in a figurative and by no means in a literal 
sense ; for then there must have been some person of whom he 
bought them, and who could this be? It was at first imagined, 
that God redeemed us from the devil, by abandoning to him the 
life of hisson: and strange as this idea now appears, it pre- 
vailed for many centuries, and it was not till long afterwards that 
any person imagiied that it was Christ, and not God, that was 
the purchaser ; having given his life to the justice of God in order 
to redeem us from death. This total change in the system of 
atonement was not completed till after the Reformation; when 
Luther, in order to combat with more advantage the popish duc- 
trine of human merit, advanced the merits of Christ in opposi- 
tion to it. Then, and not before, it was conceived that God 
could not forgive sin tillan adequate satisfaction had been made 
to his offended justice : and as sin was considered tobe an infi- 
nite evil, as committed against an infinite being, it was neces- 
sary that the person who made satisfaction should himself be in- 


, finite, or God. But you find nothing like this in the scriptures : 
| there God is uniformly represented as forgiving sin freely on the 


repentance and reformation of the sinner ; and therefore we are 
required to forgive, as we hope to be forgiven. And so far are 
we from being bought from God by the death of Christ, that 
whenever this figure of speech is used, God, and not Christ, is 
said to be the purehaser.”’ Dr. Priestley. 

* With your body.) That is, with your whole person. Sce 
Rom, xii. J. The received text adds, “ and with your spirit, 
which are God's :”’ but these words are wanting in the best ma- 
nuscripts, and are omitted by Griesbaeh in his critical edition, 
and by Bishop Pearce and Archbishop Newcome in their im- 
proved versions. 
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his Son to instruct you in truth and duty, to exem- 
plify the obedience which he requires, to die for you, 
and to rise again ; and who has imparted to you the 
gifts of his spirit. This Master is God himself; 
whose service is freedom, whose yoke is easy, and 
in keeping whose commandments there is great re- 
ward. But he has no pleasure in wickedness and 
impurity. Acknowledge him as your Master: con- 
secrate youtselves wholly to his service. Let it be 
your primary concern to love him with all the heart ; 
to obey and honour him, and to devote all you 
have and are to his glory. This is your indispen- 
sable duty, and it will be your truest interest: for 
you are his by every tie which can bind a servant 
to his master, a child to his father, or a creature to 


his God. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


THE APOSTLE REPLIES IN DETAIL TO THE QUES- 
TIONS PROPOSED BY THE CORINTHIANS IN THEIR 
LETTER TO HIM; AND INTERMIXES MUCH IM-= 
PORTANT INSTRUCTION AND ADVICE, BOTH WITH 
RESPECT TO DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, AND PRAC+ 
Tice. Ch. vili.—xv. 


SECTION I. 

cu. vi. Lhe apostle replies to various questions proposed 
by the Corinthians, concerning the expediency 
of marriage, and the lawfulness of forming, or 
of continuing, the conjugal connexion with un- 
believers ; and he offers a variety of suitable ad- 
vice to persons in every condition of life, under 
the existing circumstances of the Corinthian 
church, Ch. vii. throughout. 


1. The apostle, asserting the general expediency 
of marriage, oficrs advice to married persons, ver. 
1—7. 

The Corinthians, notwithstanding their partiality 
to the false apostle, still retained so much regard 
for St. Paul, that they wrote a letter to him at 
Ephesus, to ask his advice upon some important 
points, concerning which they were in doubt. And 
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the first question seems to have been, whether it Ch. Vil. 


was proper to marry at all, and whether a state of 
celibacy was not more honourable than matrimony : 
which was the doctrine of some of the philosophic 
schools. The apostle, while he admits that, in the 
present precarious state of the church, marriage 
might be inexpedient, nevertheless decidedly de- 
clares in favour of its lawfulness and general expe- 
diency; and gives not the least pretence for the 
supposition, that under the Christian dispensation 
celibacy was to be regarded as meritorious : that it 
was by no means incumbent upon married persons 
to separate from each other; though in times of 
persecution it might sometimes be expedient, either 
to remain unmarried, or to agree to a temporary se- 
paration, with a view to moral improvement; or, 
as in his own case, to promote the diffusion of the 
gospel. 

Now, concerning the things about which ye have 
written to me, ‘itis better for a man not to take a 
wife ',” 

Having finished the admonitions which I thought 
at my duty to give concerning the schismatical spi- 








1 Jt is better, &c.] This has very much the appearance of a 
inaxim quoted by the apostle from the letter of the Corinthians 
to him, like that in chap. vi. 12. Some of the Corinthians pro- 
bably, like some of the sects of philosophers, disapproved of mar- 
riage altogether. The apostle, whose opinion it appears to have 
been, that in the present precarious circumstances of the times it 
would be advisable for unmarried persons to remain single, does 
not directly contradict the principle advanced ; but he shows how 
dangerous it would be to morals if it were generally acted upon, 
“* Frequens erat apud philosophos quastio, * An sapienti ducenda 


Ver. |. 
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rit and other gross irregularities which have been 
introduced among you, I now proceed to answer 
those questions which you have proposed in your 
letter ; and to give you my faithful and best advice 
upon every subject. And first with respect to the 
subject of marriage, and the duties of married and 
of single persons. And I observe, that some ‘of 
you at least assume a principle to which, in its un- 
qualified state, I can by no means accede. You 
presume, that the Christian religion, like some of 
the austere sects of heathen philosophy, approves 
of celibacy: you say, ‘it is better for a man not 
to marry.” 

Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let every man 
have his own wife, and let every woman have her 
own husband. 

Though it may be expedient in some circuin- 
stances to decline marriage, yet upon the whole I 
have no hesitation in laying it down as a general 
rule, that virtue and happiness are best promoted in 
both sexes by entering into, and living harmoni- 
ously in, the married state. 

Let the husband render to the wife her due', and 





uxor?’ Qui omnia ad se referebant abstinendum a nuptiis cense- 
bunt. Est in eam sententiam Antiphanis philosophi locus apud 
Stobeum, et dicta Lycurgi, Thaletis, Socratis, et aliorum.”’ Gro- 
tius. ‘It was an old philosophical question,” says Whitby, 
‘“‘ whether a man should marry ; in which many held the nega- 
tive, as Bion and Antisthenes. See Laert. in Bioz. p. 108; in 
Antisthen. p. 138. Menander says, ‘ 8 yauwers eavve vouy erveis.’ 
Pythagoras considered marriage as an impediment to philoso- 
phy ; and-Porphyry says, thet a philosopher must not marry: 
‘za agosdioia wives.’ De Abst. tiv. § 20. 
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in Like manner the wife also to the husband. The 
wife hath not power over her own person, but the 
husband?; and in lke manner the husband also 
hath not power over his own person, but the wife. 
Deprive not each other, except as it were by mutual 
consent for a season, that ye may have leisure for 
prayer and may come together again*; that Sa- 
tan tempt you not because of your incontinence. 
That you may not expose yourselves to tempta- 
tion to apostatize from the faith, and to return to 


' Her due.) ogesany, “* the debt of marriage.” Newcome. 
This is the reading of Griesbach from the best copies, and is 
adopted by Bishop Pearce and Archbishop Newcome. The re- 
ceived text reads, “ oge:Aousvyy evvosay, due benevolence.” 

2 The wife hath not power.) “‘ not the wife only hath the 
power, but the husband also.’ Bishop Pearce ; who refers to his 
note on ch.i. 17, where he notices it ‘‘ as a Hebrew idiom to ex- 
press a preference of one thing above another, by an affirmation 
of that which is preferred, and a negation of that which is con- 
trary to it.” Whitby and Macknight remark, that the apostle’s 
doctrine in this verse strongly proves the unlawfulness of poly- 

amy. 

$ Have leisure for prayer.) The received text reads, “ rn vy- 
sec, for fasting ;°’ which Griesbach omits, upon the authority of 
the Alexandrine, Ephrem, and other manuscripts and versions. 
Bishop Pearce says, “ against which word I have no other ob- 
jection than that it is left out by these manuscripts and ver- 
sions.”’ 

* May come together.] Read x72, not cuvepyerde, which is 
the received text. Acts ii. 1,44. See Griesbach, Pearce, and 
Newcome. 

_>§ That Satan tempt you not.] Satan is the god of the unbe- 
lieving world, which is his kingdom ; in opposition to the com- 
munity of believers, which is the kingdom of God and Christ. 
The apostle’s meaning therefore is, lest their idolatrous neigh- 
bours or their own evil passions should seduce them back to 
heatnenism, under the pretence that Christianity was a disci- 
pline too austere in its nature ; and which imposed restraints that 
were unreasonable and intolerable, 


a 
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heathenism, under the erroneous impression that 
Christianity lays you under too severe a restraint. 

But I say this by way of permission, not by way 
of commandment. 

If you choose thus to separate yourselves for a 
season, you may do it; but observe, I do not re- 
commend it, much less do I impose it upon youas 
a Christian duty. 

But I wish all persons to be as I would be my- 
self 2: but every man has his proper gift from God, 
onc according to this manner, and another accord- 
ing to that. 

I wish that others could exercise the same com- 
mand over themselves as I would, and do. But all 
are not gifted with the same self-controul ; and I do 
not mean to set myself up in this case as an example 
that every one is bound to follow. 


2. The apostle advises widowers and widows to 
follow his example, and to remain unmarried, ver. 
8, 9. , 

Now I say to widowers’ and to widows, that it 
ts conmendable for them if they continue as I also 





 Bui.] This is the reading of many copies of good authority. 
The received text reads yap. See Griesbach. 

2 4s I would be myself :] ws nas ewaurov. “ I would that all 
men were even as ] would have myself continue.’ Bishop Pearce ; 
who insists that the construction requires JeAw evas to be un- 
derstood after ezaurov. He adds, that he ‘* supplies the word 
continue; because all allow that St. Paul was an unmarried 
man.” This assumption of the learned prelate is not, however, 
universally true. 

5 To widowers :] ois ayawos, Literally, « to the unmar- 
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dot. But if they possess not this self-command, 
let them marry ; for it ts better to marry than to be 
miserable 5. 

In my judgement it would be a prudent and 
laudable thing, considering the circumstances of 
the times, if those who, having been married, have 
had the misfortune to lose their partners, would de- 
eline marrying again, and would live as I do without 
encumbering themselves with the cares of a family. 
But if any possess not dominion over their affec- 
tions, (and it is painful to those who have lived hap- 
pily in the married state to lead a single solitary 
life,) let them by all means marry again: it is a step 
perfectly consistent with Christian purity, and it is 
much better to marry than to pine away in a life of 
solitude and desolation. 





ried ;”’ but here, says Bishop Pearce, the word signifies, not one 
who was never married, but one who is without a wife. In this 
sense it is properly joined with 4 yyea, a widow. 

4 As I also do.| Hence it is generally concluded that the 
apostle Paul was a widower when he wrote this epistle. There 
are, however, some who argue from Philip. iv.3, that he had a 
wife living, whom he had left under the care of his friends at 
Philippi while he was engaged in his missionary and apostolic 
labours. It is objected to this, that cuguyve yvyo12 are of the mas- 
culine gender: but it is alleged, that in the Attic construction 
they may be taken as feminines ; and that as the person addressed 
is desired to succour the females, it makes it more probable that 
this person was a female. Clemens Alexandrinus, in a passage 
cited by Eusebius, appeals to this text as a proof that Paul had 
a wife living. See Hrasmus, Castalio, Clarius, and Zegerus 
an loc. 

* Be miserable.] Uvpecta:, burn. ‘ be made uneasy.” Pearce ; 
who observes, that ‘ this word in.a metaphorical sense signi- 
fics, to be troubled, vexed, or made uneasy, 2 Cor. xi. 29. 
‘Uro hominem,’ Ivex him. Terence.” 
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3. The apostle, appealing to the authority of 
Christ, peremptorily prohibits in married persons 
separation and divorce, ver. 10, 11. 

But the married I charge, yet not [only, but the 
Lord\, Let not the wife separate herself from her 
husband; but if she separate herself, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband; and 
let not the husband put away his wife. 

To married persons I have one direction to give: 
indeed, it is no judgement of my own, it is the ex- 
press command of our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ, which he solemnly uttered in the course of 
his personal ministry, Matt. v. 32, xix. 9; Mark x. 
11, 12: Let no separation take place between mar- 
ried persons ; let there be no divorce but in case of 
adultery. It may indeed happen, that the overbear- 
ing tyranny and cruelty of the husband may make it 
necessary for the wife to withdraw from his house 
and from his society. But let her not imagine her- 
self at liberty in this case to marry again while her 
husband is living. On the contrary, let her endea- 
vour if possible to be reconciled to her husband, 








' But the Lord.] “It is not only I who command, but the 
Lord.” Bishop Pearce ; who remarks in his note, ‘‘ These words 
seem to allude to what our Saviour himself had delivered when 
upon earth, as it is recorded in Saint Mark x. 11, 12: where 
you will find the same rule given to married people by Christ as 
is given here.” —‘ But the Lord, who condemned divorce, except 
in case of adultery.” Matt. v.32, xix. 9. Archbishop Newcome. 
Th's interpretation makes the apostle’s language easy to be un- 
derstood, without supposing, as some have done, that he claims 
inspiration while he addresses married people, but not when he 
gives advice to widowers and widows. 
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and to return to his house again, if she can live in 
peace. 


4. The apostle, in the case of a believer being 
connected in marriage with a heathen, forbids the 
believer to put away the unbeliever ; but if the un- 
believer voluntarily withdraws, the believing party 
is at liberty to marry again, ver. 12—16. 

But to others I speak®, and not the Lord. 

The cases which follow did not occur to our 
Lord’s notice during his personal ministry ; no ex- 
press decision of his, therefore, is left upon record. 
But you will do well to attend to my advice, as Lam 
acting under his commission in dispensing the go- 
spel. 

Lf any brother hath an unbelieving wife, and she 
consenteth to dwell with him, let him not put her 
away. And if any woman hath an unbelieving 
husband, and he consenteth to dwell with her, let 
not her put him away %. 














° Ispeak.] ‘I speak, by the spirit of God: not Christ, who 
has left us no precept upon this subject.” Newcome. But upon 
what ground does the learned prelate here attribute inspiration 
to the apostle, who does not himself claim it? On the contrary, 
he supports his advice by sound argument, ver. 16, of which 
there would have been no need had he written by inspiration ; 
nor does he appeal to it in the preceding case, which he enforces 
by the authority of Christ. Why should we hesitate to rest the 
validity of the apostle’s advice upon the same ground where he 
himself has placed it, and which is well able to support it—the 
ground of its own merit ? 

$ Let not her put him away.] ‘That Jewish and Roman wo- 
men were allowed to divorce their husbands, see Doddridge on 
Mark x. 12.” Newcome. See Lardner’s Works, vol. i. p. 392, 
Kippis’s edition ; Joseph. Antiq. lib, xx. c. 6, §.3; Vit. § 75 ; 
Juvenal. Sat. 6, v. 222-230. 
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Let no one persuade you that the profession of 
Christianity dissolves the bands of civil society. But 
if an unbelieving husband, or wife, is contented to 
live with a believing partner, let not the believer 
dissolve the marriage tie; but on the contrary, by 
meekness, kindness, and a sedulous discharge of 
every duty, let them show how excellent a thing 
the spirit of the gospel is, and how much the heart 
is improved by the religion of Jesus. 

For the unbelieving husband is sanctified' by the 
wife?, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the 
husband: otherwise, your children would be un- 
clean, but now they are holy’. 


? Is sanctified.] <‘‘ The sanctity of the believing party is in 
some measure imputed to the unbeliever, at least so far as to 
affect their children, because they two are one flesh.” Bishop 
Pearce.—‘ is sanctified, comes under the denomination of holy 
in the sight of God, so far that the offspring is entitled to Chris- 
tian privileges.’” Newcome. 

* By the wife.] Bishop Pearce adopts the reading of many 
valuable manuscripts, 1 wisn, “ the believing wife 5” which 
he thinks preferable, as it preserves the antithesis. And for the 
same reason, upon similar authority, he prefers adeAgw to avdos 
in the next clause: ‘ the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the 
believing brother.”’ ‘ 

5 Otherwise, your children, &c.] ‘‘immundi: quia educarentur 
in cultum idolorum Deo displicentem. Mundi, Deo grati: quia 
Deus ad educationem libertim opitulatur parti meliori.’ Grotius. 
—“ Else they were heathen children, not to be owned asa holy 
seed ; and therefore not to be admitted into covenant with Gad 
as belonging to his holy people. See Isa. xxxv. 8, lil. 1; Acts 
x. 28. The argument for infant baptism runs thus: If the holy 
seed among the Jews was therefore to be circumcised and be 
made federally holy by receiving the sign of the covenant, be- 
cause they were born in sanctity, then by like reason the holy 
seed of Christians ought to be admitted to baptism, and receive 
the sign of the Christian covenant, the laver of regeneration ; 
and so be entered into the society of the Christian church. The 
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If one of the parties is a believer in Christ, it is 
the same with regard to their children as if both 
were believers. The children are born in a holy 
state; they are to be regarded as members of the 
visible church, and have a right to be initiated into 
the Christian community. 

But if the unbeliever depart, let such depart; a 
brother or a sister is not enslaved in such cases: 
however, God hath called us to peace. 

If the unbelieving party absolutely refuses to live 





substance of this argument is in Tertullian de Anima, cap. 39.” 
Whitby.—The words sanctified, holy, unclean, says Mr. Locke, 
*“ are used here in the Jewish sense. The Jews called all that 
were Jews holy, and all others they called unclean. Thus, ‘ pro- 
les genita extra sanctitatem’ was the child of heathen parents : 
* genita intra sanctitatem’ was the child of parents after they 
were proselytes. This way of speaking St. Paul transfers from 
the Jewish into the Christian church, calling all that are of the 
Christian church saints, or holy ; by which reason all that were 
out of it were unclean.”—* Unclean, as the Jews say, and out 
of covenant with God ; but by being born of one Christian pa- 
rent they are holy, and qualified for baptism.” Bishop Pearce — 
** Unclean, unfit to be dedicated to God by baptism. That this 
is an ancient interpretation, see Wall’s Notes.” Archbishop 
Newcome.—* Holy, being of holy parents, they are accounted 
as already baptized in their parents’ baptism.” Emlyn’s Works, 
vol. i. p. 404. 

** On the maturest and most impartial consideration of this 
text,” says Dr. Doddridge, “ [ must judge it to refer to infant 
baptism. Nothing can be more apparent than that the word 
holy signifies persons who might be admitted to partake of the 
distinguishing rites of God’s people. See Exod. xix. 6; Deut. 
vil. 6, xiv. 2, xxvi. 19, xxxlii.3 ; Ezra ix. 2: compared with Isa. 
xxxv. 8, lil. 1 ; Acts x. 28. And as to the interpretation which 
so many of our brethren the Baptists have contended for, that 
holy signifies legitimate, and unclean, illegitimate, not to urge 
that this seems an unscriptural sense of the word, nothing can 
be more evident than that the argument will by no means bear 
it; for it would be arguing idem per idem.” 
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with the believer, and obstinately deserts the be- 
lieving partner, it is the unbeliever who dissolves 
the conjugal connexion: it would be most unrea- 
sonable inthis case to consider the believer as bound, 
while the unbeliever is at liberty. ‘The marriage tie 
is loosed, and the parties are released. All that 
the gospel requires is, that the believing party should 
not be the first to begin the separation; but that 
every means of conciliation should be used to pre- 
serve family concord. 

For how knowest thou, O wife, whether or no? 
thou shalt save thy husband? Or how knowest 
thou, O husband, whether or no thou shalt save 
thy wefe ? 

It is far from impossible that a prudent, kind, 
conciliatory conduct on the part of the believer may 
produce a happy effect upon the mind of the unbe- | 
liever ; and lead them first to think well of, and ul- 
timately to embrace, the Christian faith: and this 
surely must be a powerful motive to the believer to 
continue to associate in the kindest manner and as 


1 How knowest thou, &c.] Mr. Wakefield for the sake of per- 
spicuity transposes the fifteenth and sixteenth verses. 

* Whether or no.} For e py, if not, at the beginning of the 
succeeding verse in the received text, some copies, but of no 
great note, read y 2, or no; and some of the ancient writers 
join these words to the preceding verse: q.d. How knowest 
thou, O husband, whether thou shalt save thy wife or no? 1 
have, though with some hesitation, adopted this reading. See 
Bishop Pearce ; who adds the words or no in Italics, but in his 
notes declares his preference of the received text. It may be 
proper to observe here, that as the apostle appeals to reason in 
favour of the advice he gives, he scems to wave any claim to in- 
spiration. 
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long as possible with the unbelieving partner, and 
upon no consideration to be the first to dissolve the 
connexion. 


5. The apostle advises the converted Jew to ad- 
here to the law ; but the converted Gentile to retain 
his liberty, ver. 17—19. 

As God hath assigned’ to every one, as the 
Lord hath called every one, so let him walk, And 
thus I appoint in all the churches. 

The doctrine of Christ does not breathe a secta- 
rian spirit, it is simply a rule of life; and its hopes 
and fears have respect to another state of existence. 
It adapts itself to the various circuinstances and con- 
ditions of mankind, whether Jew or Gentile. In 
things indifferent, therefore, in rites and ceremo- 
nies, let each follow his own discretion with respect 
to his own innocent customs previously to his con- 
version to the gospel. This is a universal rule, 
which I require to be observed, not only in the 
church at Corinth, but in all the churches of the 
Gentiles, by virtue of that apostolical authority with 
which I am invested by Christ. 

Is any one called, being cireumcised, let him net 


* As God hath assigned.] If agreeably to the received text, 
and the generality of expositors, the words 2 wy are prefixed, 
it is q.d. If not, if the believer cannot save the unbeliever, 
still it must be remembered that Christianity makes no difference 
in civil relations. For e wy, see Rom. xiv. 14; Gal.i.7. See 
Newcome.—lIn this passage, though expressed in general terms, 
it is clear that the apostle alludes particularly to the distinction 
of Jew and Gentile. 
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become uncircumcised'. Is any one called in un- 
circumcision, let him not be circumcised. Circum- 
cision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing ; 
but keeping the commandments of God is every 
thing 2. 

Let not the believing Jew imagine that there is 
any merit in abandoning the rites of the law. On 
the contrary, it better becomes him to adhere to the 
ritual in which he has been educated, provided that 
he does not impose it upon others. And let not 
the believing Gentile be induced to imagine that 
the observation of the Mosaic ritual is obligatory 
upon him, either as being essential to salvation, or 
even as a meritorious act. In truth, neither the ob- 
servation nor the neglect of ceremonial institutions 
is of the least account in the sight of God. All 
that he requires is cheerful, uniform obedience to 
his moral law; and a heart right in his sight. 


It appears from this advice, that the apostle made 
no objection to a converted Jew’s adhering as strictly 
as he pleased to the law of Moses. He continued 
to comply with that ritual himself; and it was right 
to do so, at least while the temple service continued. 
But he utterly condemns the imposition of this yoke 
upon the converted heathen ; and greatly disapproves 
of the Gentile Christians voluntarily subjecting them- 


Se 





' Become uncircumcised :] wy emionacfw. An allusion is here 
made to the attempts of some apostates to obliterate the mark 
of circumcision. See Doddridge. 

* Is every thing.] So Newcome and Wakefield ; and it is 
evidently the apostle’s meaning. 
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selves to the burdens of the law: as if a compliance 
with ritual precepts could be any recommendation 
to God, or in the least degree necessary to the per- 
fection of the Christian character. When regarded 
in this light, he pronounces the observance of the 
Jewish ritual to be of no use, and totally destitute 
of all moral value; and that if it be relied upon as 
a ground of justification, it is even a virtual renun- 
ciation of the gospel of Christ. This is the tenor of 
his argument in the epistle to the Galatians ; and he 
uniformly teaches, that Christianity requires nothing 
as essential but the love of God and our neighbour. 


6. The apostle reminds freemen and slaves, that 
the profession of Christianity makes no change in 
their civil relations or in their social duties, ver. 20 
—24. 

Let every one continue rn the eondition in which 
he was called. Wast thou called being a slave ? 
Regard it not: but if thou canst obtain thy free- 
dom, prefer 13. 

Be it remembered, that the profession of Chris- 








S Prefer it] paraoy ypyoat, useit rather. Mr. Wakefield 
translates it, “ Yea even thou canst be free, continue as thou 
art :”? but this seems to be strange counsel, and quite incon- 
sistent with the advice in ver. 23. The construction in the 
original seems defective. Most expositors supply ercufeca 
after svpyoas, “ if thou canst be free, rather use, or prefer, li- 
berty.” But the Arabic and some others supply deAga, servitude. 
The Syriac, as translated by Schaaf, is, “‘ Elige tibi potius quam 
ut servias.”’ See Bishop Pearce. Mr. Wakefield supposes that 
“« the apostle intends generally to discourage a restless disquie- 
tude to alter a condition which is not peculiarly grievous :”’ but 
would Mr. W. have admitted that slavery is such a condition ? 
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tianity makes no change whatever in men’s civil cir- 
cumstances or social duties. Let every one, there- 
fore, continue to occupy his proper station, and to 
perform the duties of it with increased activity, till 
providence offers a beneficial change. Let not the 
converted slave imagine that Christianity releases 
him from his state of bondage. No: he isa slave 
still; and the duties of a slave, however burden- 
some, he must faithfully perform, and to the hard- 
ships of his condition he must cheerfully submit. 
But let him not be discouraged: though a slave, he 
is entitled to all the privileges of the gospel. Yet, if 
an opportunity of becoming free should present it- 
self, let him avail himself of it; for a state of free- 
dom is more honourable and happy. It affords less 
obstruction to Christian duty, and better opportu- 
nities of usefulness. 


From the necessity which the apostle appears to 
have been under of repeating his injunctions to the 
believers at Corinth to continue in the stations which 
they occupied at the time of their conversion to 
Christianity, it seems not improbable that the false 
apostie had taught that all natural and civil relations 
were dissolved by the new birth, by their conversion 
to the faith of Christ ; and in particular, that slaves 
were entitled to immediate emaneipation. This 
foolish and dangerous doctrine the apostle warmly 
opposes; and strongly urges the Christian slave to 
adhere to his master, and faithfully to perform the 
dutics of his station. 
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For he that is called by the Lord, being a slave, 


is the Lord’s freedman ; and in hke manner he who | 


is called, being free, is the slave of Christ. 

The profession of Christianity does not, indeed, 
entitle you to civil liberty; but in the truest and 
noblest sense it sets you free. The Christian slave 
is the freedman of Christ; redeemed by him from 
idolatry and sin, and death; rescued from slavery 
to the worst of tyrants ; endued with moral liberty, 
and made free of the community of which Jesus 1s 
the head. 

And on the other hand, the man who is legally 
free, and who perhaps boasts of hundreds of slaves 
under his controul, when he becomes a Christian, 
binds himself to be a slave: a slave to Christ. He 
has no longer any will of his own; but he is bound 
to live to him who died for him and rose again. 
And, far from regarding this state of servitude as a 
burden and disgrace, he boasts in it as his pride and 
glory. 

Ye have been bought with a price!: become not 
the slaves of men. 





1 Ye have been bought with a price.} ‘* Had you bought your 
freedom ? become not slaves to men.’ Wakefield ; who says 
that “ the translation here given is pertinent to the connexion, 
which the former is not.’ Whitby and Knatchbull understand 
the words in the same sense. But surely there was very little 
occasion to advise slaves who had purchased their liberty, not to 
part with it, and to become slaves again. Whereas nothing 
could be more natural, or more suitable to the connexion, than 
after having declared one party to be the freedmen, and the 
other the slaves of Christ, that the apostle should remind them, 
that having been purchased by him, it ill became them to yield 
themselves up as slaves to other masters —‘ Ye were bought 
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You have been redeemed from moral slavery, 
from your bondage to ignorance, idolatry, vice, and 
misery, at a great price: by the mission of Christ; by 
all that he has taught, and done, and suffered; by 
his resurrection and ascension; by the gifts of his 
spirit, and the labours of his apostles: in the noblest 
sense you are free. Be lovers of liberty in every 
form. If you are slaves, and can obtain your free- 
dom, avail yourselves of the opportunity. If you 
are free, do not by indiscretion, and much less by 
immorality, expose yourselves to the danger of 
losing your liberty. 

Brethren, let every one abide with God, in the 
condition in which he was called. 

My Christian friends, my parting advice to you, — 
whether Jew or Gentile, whether slaves or freemen, 
is this: In your respective stations, in the civil rank 
in which Christianity found you, abide with God ; 
look up to God as the arbiter of your destiny; be 
satisfied with your lot, as his wise appointment ; 


fulfill the duties of your condition as under his in- 


spection, and as accountable at his tribunal. Apply 
to him under all your difficulties ; and study above 
all things to approve yourselves to him, and to se- 
cure his favour. 




















with a price, even that of Christ’s blood : therefore do not make 
yourselves out of choice slaves to men, ye being already in the 
more honourable service of Christ.” Pearce, and with him the 
generality of expositors. It is not necessary to limit the price — 
of redemption to tne death of Christ alone: all the means which 
have been employed by God, and by Jesus as his messenger and 
servant, to recover mankind from idolatry and vice, may be re- 
garded figuratively as the ransom, or price, of redemption. 
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7. The apostle, resuming the question concern- Gh. ua. 


ing marriage, advises, but does not require, unmar- 
ried persons to remain for the present in a single 
state, ver. 25—28. 

Now concerning persons who have not been mar- 
ried, I have no commandment of the Lord; but £ 
give my judgement as one who hath obtained mercy 
of the Lord to be faithful. 

With respect to the course to be pursued by un- 
married persons, Christ has neither decided this case 
himself, as he has that concerning adultery and di- 
vorce, nor has he expressly commissioned me to set- 
tle it authoritatively: but I offer my opinion, as a 
faithful friend, and by the mercy of God your fellow 
Christian likewise, and I leave you to judge of the 
propriety and expedience of the advice I propose. 

I think, then, that it would be commendable, on 
account of the exigency which is approaching, 2 
would be crnneadable: I say, for such persons? to 
continue as they are. 

It would be better, in my judgement, consider- 
ing the difficulties of the times, and on account of 
the season of persecution which is at hand; 


1 The exigency which is approaching.] It is asked what this 
exigency was ? Some suppose the destruction of Jerusalem ; but 
this was nothing to the Corinthians. The apostle probably fore- 
saw a storm approaching, which might be limited to Corinth and 
its neighbourhood. It is plain that he had no intention to en- 
courage celibacy in general. Pearce renders the words, ‘the 
erpronching g necessity :” i.e. calamity. Luke xxi. 23; 2 Thess. 
il 

* For such persons.] Gr. avigwrw, for a man, OY rather a@ per- 
son, as the word includes both sexes. ‘* It is commendable for 
aman or « woman so to be.’ Bishop Pearce. 
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ch. vi. would, I say, be most expedient for such persons to 
Ver. 26, : 
remain as they are, and not to encumber themselves 
with the cares of a family. 


Observe, the apostle is far from advising celibacy 
as a general practice, but confines his recommenda- 
tion of it to the Corinthian church in the peculiar 
crisis of danger which then existed; and he men- 
tions it merely as his own private advice, without 
any authoritative injunction. 

27. Art thou bound to a wife ? seek not to be loosed ; 

o3, art thou unmarried! ? seck not awife. But if 
thou marry, thou hast not done amiss?; nor if a 
virgin marry, has she done amiss: nevertheless, 
such will have trouble in life?: but I spare you. 

There is nothing criminal in entering upon the 
marriage state ; but in the season of persecution you 
will feel many inconveniences from which I wish to 
save you by the advice I offer. Nevertheless, if you 
are determined upon marrying, I would not alarm 
you by expatiating upon the difficulties you will have 
to encounter: you will meet with them soon enough, 
«nd I wish they may prove less grievous than I fore- 
bode. 








' Art thou unmarried.] AEdvoos yuvaimos ; ‘ art thou loosed 
from a wife?’’ But, as Bishop Pearce observes, this does not 
tully express the apostle’s meaning, who is speaking not of one 
who was a widower, but of one who never was married. The 
Bishop’s translation is “‘ art thou without a wife >”’ 

* Hast not done amiss.| So Wakefield. ov yuaores, “ hast 
not sinned.” The public version and most of the translators, 
Pearce, Newcome, &c. 

3 Trouble in life.) cagxs, “ in the flesh :” that is, in external 
things, 
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take thein, it would be their wisdom to disengage 
themselves as much as possible from temporal con- 
nexions and concerns, ver. 29—3s1. 

However, this I say, brethren, (because the time 
that remaineth is short*,) that they who have wives 
may be as those who have none ; and they that weep, 
as though they wept not; and they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not; and they that buy as though 
they possessed not; and they that use the world as 
not using tt to excess5: for the fashion of this 
world ts passing away. 

After a very short interval the season of trouble 
will come, and will break up, and go near to over- 
set, all your domestic comfort. And this event I 
announce to you, not to give you uneasiness, and 
to fill your minds with painful anticipations, but as 
a faithful and friendly warning to prepare for the 
event ; and that you may acquire a proper command 
over your affections. That those of you who are 
married may bear in mind that this tender tie must 


* The time that remaineth is short.| So Pearce. “ ovvesaa- 
eves, contracted.’ Doddridge ; who observes, after many others, 
that there is an allusion to the furling of a sail. The words ro 
Aatmoy are joined by some to the latter clause of the verse: q.d. 
It remains therefore. See Doddridge and Newcome: Gries- 
bach, Pearce, and Wakefield, connect it with the former clause. 

° Using it to excess:] xarayewmevos. So Wakefield: Gro- 
tius says it is the same as ypwyevor, “ nisi quod videtur plenius 
quiddam significare.”’— as if they made no great use of it.” 
Bishop Pearce, who objects to the word abuse, “ for not to 
abuse is equally a duty, whether the time be long or short.’”— 
** Use it not.” Newcome; who thinks the antithesis is best pre- 


served by this sense of the word, which is common in Greek 
writers. See 1 Cor. ix. 18. 
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soon be dissolved, and may fortify their minds with 
the best principles, to prepare them for the painful 
separation: that those who are now suffering under 
the visitations of divine providence may not be too 
much depressed, as though their lot were peculiarly 
grievous and their sufferings would never end: that 
those who are prosperous in the world may not be 
too much elated, but may be mindful of the precari- 
ous tenure of earthly good: that those who purchase 
houses or estates may recollect the uncertainty of 
the tenure upon which they are held, and may be 
prepared to resign the possession: and finally, that 
those who engage in worldly business of any kind 
may pursue their object with a chastised ardour, as 
all sublunary things are transitory like a pageant, 
and evanescent as a dream. 


9. The apostle recommends a single life, that 
believers may be at liberty to devote themselves en- 
tirely to Christian duties, ver. 32—35. 

Now I wish you to be without distracting care. 
The unmarried man is solicitous for the things of 
the Lord, how he may please the Lord: but he that 
2s married, is solicitous about the things of the 
world, how he may please his wife. There is a di- 


1 In this text there are many various readings, but the sense 
in all is nearly the same. Griesbach adheres to the received text, 
though he thinks it not improbable that 7 wapQevos in ver. 34 is 
an interpolation ; gq. d. “‘ There is a distinction also in the case 
of the woman : the unmarried woman,” &c. As it now stands, 
the literal translation is, “ There is a distinction between the 
woman and the virgin :” i.e. between the married woman and 
the virgin. 
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stinction Lkewise between the married and the un- 
married woman: the unmarried woman is solicit» 
ous about the things of the Lord, that she may be 
holy both in body and spirit ; but the married wo- 
man is solicitous about the things of the world, how 
she shall please her husband. Now this I advise, 
as expedient for you, not that I may cast a snare 
upon you, but out of regard to what is becoming 
and for right attendance on the Lord without dis- 
traction ?. 

My reason for recommending a single life in pre- 
sent circumstances is, to preserve you from distract- 
ingcare. The unmarried believer has but one main 
object in life, and that is, to serve his Master, Christ; 














* For right attendance without distraction :] evrapedpoy amepio- 
masws. So Newcome. This is the sense given by Locke, Pearce, 
and Wakefield. Dr. Doddridge, after Sir Norton Knatchbull, 
translates arepionasws, “without any violent constraint :” 9.d. 
by which I might seem to drag you into a state of life which 
should make you continually uneasy. 

Though the apostle gives no hint of the kind, and the idea 
does not appear to have occurred to any expositor, I cannot but 
think that the advice in this paragraph is intended to be limited 
chiefly, if not wholly, to those who sustained offices in the church, 
whether prophets, deacons, almoners, &c.: otherwise surely a 
Christian is as much in the way of his duty, and serving the Lord 
in as acceptable a manner, who is prudently looking after ard 
providing for his family, as one who passes all his time in read- 
ing, meditation, and prayer. But with regard to the officers of 
the church, whether male or female, it might in a season of dan- 
ger and persecution be to them peculiarly inconvenient to en- 
cumber themselves with the cares of a family, when their whole 
time and attention might be required for the discharge of the‘r 
arduous and perilous duties. The apostle’s meaning would be 
perfectly understood by the Corinthians, though, from the un- 
avoidable obscurity of the epistolary style, it may not be so in- 
telligible to modern readers. 
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and to this his whole time and all his powers are de- 
voted. The married believer has a double object in 
view. He wishes to serve Christ: but he has also 
another duty to perform; to provide for his wife 
and family, that they may live in comfort. Now it 
is evident, that while he is attending to one of 
these duties, he cannot be equally attentive to the 
other. 

In the same manner the unmarried woman con- 
secrates her whole self to Christ, and devotes all her 
time to his service. But the married woman is 
bound to her husband, must consult his inclination 
and comfort, and must contribute to provide for her 
family. She cannot, like the unmarried woman, 
give herself wholly to Christ. 

However, after all, I by no means press a reso- 
lution to live unmarried as an indispensable duty. 
You are at perfect liberty to judge for vourselves : 
I would by no means persuade you to a course of 
which you would afterwards repent; only, if you 
could remain single, you would be at liberty to serve 
Christ with more undivided attention, and conse- 
quently with more consummate propriety and ex- 
actness. 


10. The apostle advises unmarried persons not to 
enter at present into the married state; but leaves 
them at full liberty to exercise their discretion with 
respect to the propriety of following his counsel, 
ver. 356—38. 

But of any one think it unbecoming to remain 
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unmarried}, beyond the flower of his age, and that 
et is his duty so to do®, let him do what he will ; he 


ee 











1 Unbecoming to remain unmarried.] aay movely emt Tyy Tas- 
Ocvov aura’ literally, to behave nnbecomingly towards his virgin. 
Critics are much divided in opinion with respect to the apostle’s 
meaning in this difficult text. I believe that all expositors with- 
out exception before Dr. Whitby, and most even at the present 
day, understand the apostle’s advice as relating to the disposal 
of a young virgin in marriage by her parent or guardian. The 
following is Archbishop Newcome’s translation of the passage, 
upon this supposition : 

** But if any man think that he behaveth unbecomingly to- 
wards his virgin, if she pass the flower of her age, and it ought 
so to be, let him do what he pleaseth, he sinneth not: let such 
virgins marry. But he who standeth firm in his own heart, hav- 
ing no necessity, but hath power over his own will, and deter- 
mineth thus in his heart that he will keep his virgin, doeth well. 
So that he who giveth her in marriage doeth well: but he who 
giveth her not in marriage docth better.” 

Hence, as Dr. Whitby observes, ‘‘ the usual inference is, that 
children are to be disposed of in marriage by their parents : 
which may be very true, but cannot be proved by this text, which 
has avery different meaning, and which contains the apostle’s 
advice to a young person deliber ating with himself whether he 
should marry or not.” This interpretation seems first to have 
occurred to Dr. Whitby, and afterwards to Mr. Locke ; and has 
been adopted by Dr. Harwood and Mr. Wakefield. Dr. Dodd- 
ridge ingenuously acknowledges that he once preferred it, but 
afterwards gave it up. The following is Mr. Wakefield’s trans- 
lation, and one cannot but regret that this learned critic has not 
supported his version by notes. 

“‘ But ifany one apprehenda dishonour from his vir ginity con- 
tinued beyond the time, it ought so to be, let him do what he 
pleaseth: he doeth not amiss, let such marry. But he who 
continueth steadfast in his heart, having no necessity, but hath 
power over his own will, and is determined in his heart to keep 
his virginity, doeth well. So then, even he who giveth i¢ in mar- 
riage doeth well, but he who giveth it not in marriage doeth 
better.”’ 

Mr. Locke assigns the following reasons for the interpretation 
which he gives to ‘these verses : 

** Tlapfevor,” says he, seems here uscd for the virgin state, 
and not the person of the virgin. Whether there be examples 
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doth not act amiss, let him marry3. Nevertheless, 
he who ws steadfast in his resolution+, being under 
no necessity, and hath power concerning his own 
will, and hath determined this in his own heart to 
remain unmarried 5, acteth commendably. So that 
even he who marrieth® doth well, but he who mar- 
rieth not doth better. 

However, notwithstanding all that I have ad- 
vanced in favour of celibacy, if a case should occur 
in which a man advancing to the middle age of life 





of the like use of it, I know not; and therefore propose it as 
my conjecture, 1. Because the resolution of mind here spoken 
of must be in the person to be married. 2. The necessity 
of marriage can only be judged of by the persons themselves. 
3.‘ Hath power wept re 01a SeAyparos’ should be translated hath 
a power concerning his own will; i. e. concerning what he will- 
eth, is at his own disposal. 4. If‘ keep his virgin’. had signified 
keeping his children from marrying, it would have been more 
natural to have used rexva, which signifies both sexes, than rap- 
Gevos, which only belongs to the female.” 

To which I think may be added, that according to this inter- 
pretation the whole passage is clear and intelligible; but upon 
the common hypothesis it is, to say the least, very obscure. 

* It is his duty.] erws cgetacs “ that it is his incumbent 
duty to form the conjugal union.”” Harwood.—“ if he finds it 
necessary to marry.” Locke. 

> Let him marry.] Many good copies read yajeirw in the 
singular. See Griesbach. 

* In his resolution.) ev 74 xapdie “ in his heart.”-— who- 
soever is settled in a firm resolution of mind.’’ Locke. 

5 To remain unmarried. vyzev ryy Eaute wapfevoy’ “ to kee 
his own virgin :”’ i. e. “‘ to keep his virginity.’’ Locke, Wakefield. 

© Who murrieth:] yaustwy. This is the reading of the Alex- 
andrine and other manuscripts, and marked by Griesbach as of 
equal authority with the text ; which is exyauigwy, ‘ giveth in 
marriage.” And Griesbach himself adopts yayitwy in the se- 
cond clause, which is a presumption that it is the true reading 
in the first. ‘‘ It is necessary,” says Mr. Locke, “ to follow the 
copies which read yaustov, marrying, for exyapstwy, giving in 
marriage,’ So Whitby. 
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should think it disgraceful to remain unmarried, Ch. VI. 


and should regard it as a duty to change his con- 
dition, let him do as he pleases, he is guilty of no 
offence to God or man: let him marry. Neverthe- 
less, if he has a neighbour of a different persuasion, 
one who feels himself under no obligation to marry ; 
who possesses a greater degree of self-controul, who 
is under no external restraint, and who firmly re- 
solves to remain for the present in a single state, I 
cannot but highly commend his prudent and virtu- 
ous resolution. So that upon the whole, both par- 
ties act right, according to their respective views of 
the case. He that marries, because he is so inclined 
and thinks it to be his duty, deserves cominenda- 
tion: but he who for the present defers marriage, 
acts more prudently in present circumstances, and 
therefore deserves greater praise. 


11. The apostle concludes by admitting the law- 
fulness of a widow marrying a second husband ; 
but giving his judgement against the expedience of 
a second marriage, under existing circumstances, 
ver. 39, 40. 

The wife ts bound as long as her husband hveth; 
but if the husband be dead, she is at liberty to be 
marred to whom she pleaseth, only in the Lord. 
But in my judgement she is happier if she continue 


as she is, and I also think that I have the spirit of 


God7, 


’ [think I have the spirit of God.] Soxw—eyew. “ Lalso 
seem to have the spirit of God.” Newcome ; who remarks in 
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Ver. 38. 
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To recur again to the case of the widow. By thie 
law of Christ a woman is bound to her husband as 
long as he liveth: and as I have stated at large, in 
treating of the odious offence which has disgraced 
your society, she can upon no account, excepting 
adultery, divorce her husband and marry another. 
But after her husband is dead, she is at full liberty 
to marry another; only she must marry a believer, 
and not a heathen: for connecting herself with an 
unbeliever would be inconvenient, and dangerous 
in the extreme. And indeed, in my own judge- 
ment, it would for the present be very imprudent to 
marry at all; and she would be much happier and 
more respectable if she were to continue in her wi- 
dowhood. And without pretending to any express 
revelation upon the subject, and leaving the ques- 
tion, after all, to your own determination ; yet, upon 
the whole, I think, that the advice which I have so 
plainly and faithfully given you, though to some 
it may not be altogether palatable, is nevertheless 


his note, that ‘* this is a very usual way in Greek writers of ex- 
pressing what really isso. See ch. xi.16; Gal. ii. 6,9; Heb. 
iv. 1, xii. 11; and Bishop Pearce in loc. and on ch. xi. 16.” 
But though it is very true, as all expositors observe, that dexew 
is often an expletive, and does not imply doubt, yet it is not de- 
nied that it does sometimes express hesitation, and here I think 
clearly so. But itis not a doubt concerning his inspiration : 
the apostle means only to express a belief, an opinion, a hope, 
but not amounting to absolute confidence, that the advice he 
had given was agreeable to the will of God. Had he been con- 
scious of his own inspiration, he would not have left an option 
to his readers whether to follow his advice or not. The spirit 
of God is God himself, see ch. iti. 11; and the apostle believed 
that the advice he had offered was such as God would approve. 
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agreeable to the will of God, and pointed out by 
the dispensations of his providence. 


I cannot but observe, how very erroneous the con- 
clusion is that many draw from the distinction which 
the apostle makes in this chapter between what he 
advises and what the Lord directs ; viz. that, where- 
ever he does not expressly deny his inspiration, he 
is to be regarded as inspired : whereas in truth, the 
contrary conclusion would be most agreeahle to rea- 
son; viz. that, wherever he does not expressly assert 
his inspiration, he is not to be regarded as inspired. 
For inspiration is a miracle, which is never to be 
admitted but upon the clearest evidence. And the 
apostle no where claims unlimited inspiration. In 
the present case he evidently means to distinguish 
between the doctrine which our Lord had laid down 
during his public ministry concerning adultery and 
divorce, and that which he himself here advances, 
by way of faithful and friendly advice, adapted to 
the peculiar exigency of the circumstances of the 
Corinthian church ; and to this advice he claims no 
further regard than what was due io his experience, 
his faithfulness, and his tender concern for their 
welfare: and though he thinks the counsel which he 
offers is acceptable to God, and indicated by the 
course of providence, he does not enforce it by apo- 
stolic authority, nor pretend to any particular reve- 
lation upon the question. 
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SECTION I. 


The apostle discusses at large the question which 
had been proposed to him concerning the lawful- 
ness of cating the fiesh of animals which had been 
offered in sacrifice to idols. Ch. vii, 1—x1. 1. 


Upon this question the Corinthians appear to 
have been divided in opinion!: the converts from 
Judaism seem to have maintained, that to partici- 


! Divided in opinion.| Bishop Pearce supposes, “ that the Co- 
rinthian believers, while heathen, had heen accustomed to par- 
take of feasts in an idol’s temple upon meat which had a little 
before been offered in sacrifice to an idol: that perhaps the poor 
Christians had lived chiefly by this means, and that the rich 
ones were willing not to lose the pleasure of feasting and mirth. 
It dees not appear from these chapters that any body among 
them thought it unlawful; but that some ate the meat as com- 
mon meat, and without thinking there was any real divinity in 
the idol; while others, not yet sound Christians, still retained 
some sense of a kind of divinity in the idol, and ate the meat 
as religiously offered up to the idol. St. Paul, therefore, being 
to answer this question of theirs about idol meats, answers No.”’ 
But if the Corinthians had no difference of opinion with regard 
to the lawfulness of cating meat offered to idols, why did they 
write to the apostle at all about it? In fact, there appears to 
have existed a very serious diversity of opinion upon the subject 
in the Corinthian church: for, ch. x. 28, the apostle supposes, 
that in a casein which the eating of such meat is by himself de- 
clared to be lawful, that is, at the table of a heathen friend, a 
scrupulous guest might be present who would object to it as un- 
lawful: under which circumstances the apostle advises the 
sounder and stronger Christian, for charity’s sake, to abstain 
from eating it. So that itis very plain that there were certain 
persons, in the Corinthian church, who felt very strong objec- 
tions against eating meat which had been offered to idols in any 
circumstances whatever: and these were probably converts from 
the Jewish religion. 
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pate in an idol sacrifice, or to eat the flesh of ani- Ch. VII. 
mals which had been offered at the altar of a hea- 
then deity, were universally unlawful, and prohi- 
bited by the Christian law, whenever or wherever 
such flesh was offered to them. On the other hand, 
the converts from heathenisi, professing to be con- 
vinced of the absolute nullity of heathen idols, 
thought it lawful to eat any kind of food, in any 
place, and at any time ; and did not scruple to par- 
ticipate of the flesh of a victim, even in the temple 
of the idol to which it had been offered. The 
apostle steers a middle course, and makes a proper 
distinction between the circumstances in which it 
was lawful, and those in which it was unlawful, to 
eat the flesh of a victim which had been offered in 
sacrifice to an idol. 

The question admits of three cases. 1. Whe- 
ther it be lawful to feast upon a victim in the tem- 
ple of the idol itself. 2. Whether it be allowed to 
purchase the flesh of such a sacrifice in the public 
market, and to eat itat home. 3. Whether it were 
permitted to a Christian to partake of it at the ta- 
ble of a heathen friend, by whom he might happen 
to be invited. 

The first and the most important case the apostle 
discusses very much at large, ch. villi. 1—x. 22. 
The other two he dispatches in a few words: the 
second, ch. x. 23—26; and the last, ver. 27—xz1. 1. 

The apostle treats upon the first question, viz. 
Whether it be lawful to eat of an idol sacrifice in 
the idol’s temple, under three general heads. 1. He 
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argues, that if the practice could be proved innocent 
in persons well instructed in the Christian doctrine, 
it would nevertheless be inexpedient, as having a 
tendency to ensnare the consciences of less informed 
and weaker Christians, ch. vill. throughout. 2.'That 
this practice is inconsistent with that spirit of self- 
denial which the gospel requires: and he here ap- 
peals to his own example, in sacrificing his own con- 
venience and gratification to general utility, ch. ix. 
3. That, whatever they might think, the participa- 
tion of idol sacrifices in an idol’s temple was an act 
of virtual idolatry ; and as such was absolutely un- 
lawful, and highly criminal, ch. x. ]1—22. 


Case I. 


Whether it were consistent with the principles 
and the spirit of the Christian doctrine, to feast 
upon the flesh of a victim in the temple of the idol 
to which that victim had been offered, ch. vili.— 
> ea 

The inexpedicnce and unlawfulness of this prac- 
tice the apostle argues from various considerations. 


ARGUMENT I. 

The eating of idol sacrifices in an idol’s temple, 
even if it could be proved innocent in itself, was 
enexpedient and uncharitable ; as it had a tendency 
to ensnare the consciences of weaker Christians, 
ch. vill. throughout. 


This Chapter consists of extracts from the letter 
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of the Corinthians! to the apostle, with the apos- Ch. VII. 


tle’s remarks upon them, and objections to them. 
This is evident from the change of persons in the 
Ist, the 4th, and the &th verses, which are quota- 
tions from the Corinthian epistle; and likewise from 
the express contradiction which the apostle makes 
to some of their assertions: compare ver. 1 and 7. 
And indeed this distinction is so obvious, it renders 
the sense so clear, and is so essential to any intelli- 
gible and consistent construction of the passage, that 
it is surprising that any attentive reader should ever 
have entertained a doubt about it, after it had been 
once suggested. 


]. The apostle, having introduced the subject, 
quotes a passage from the Corinthian letter, in 
which they express their entire satisfaction in the 
knowledge they possess of the general principles of 
Christianity, ver. 1. 

Now as to the things offered to idols, you say 
“ We are satisfied? that we all have knowledge.” 





1 Extracts, &c.] Vide Saurin’s Disc., vol. ii. p. 476—81 ; and 
Pearce’s Commentary, in loc. 

* We are satisfied.) “ ‘These words,’ says Bishop Pearce, 
“* and likewise those in ver. 4, 5, 6, 8, seem plainly enough to 
be the words of the Corinthians in their epistle to St. Paul; to 
which he answers in this and the two following chapters. In 
this view of them, this chapter will appear much more intelligi- 
ble than it is in our English version.’’ 

This distinction between the language of the Corinthians and 
that of the apostle is so obvious, it is so clearly pointed out by 
the change of person, and so essential to the consistency of the 
apostle’s declarations, it also makes the whole discourse so very 
plain and intelligible, that it is wonderful that it should have 
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You have written to ask my sentiments concern- 
ing the lawfulness of eating the flesh of victims 
which have been offered in sacrifice ; and you begin 
with telling me that you are well satisfied with your 
own knowledge, and that you are all so well in- 
structed that not one of you is ignorant of the Chris- 
tian doctrine concerning the Almighty Maker of 
the universe, and the infinite difference between the 
true God and senseless idols. 


2. The apostle interrupts the sentence with ani- 
madverting upon their vanity and self-conceit ; and 





been so long overlooked ; and still more surprising, that after it 
had been once suggested, it should fail to be universally adopt- 
ed. Not only did it not occur to the earlier commentators, 
Erasmus, Grotius, Beza, Crellius, &c., but it does not appear 
to have been known to Locke or Whitby ; and though it is so 
clearly illustrated by Bishop Pearce, it seems to have been neg- 
lected by all contemporary and subsequent translators and ex- 
positors, such as Doddridge, Harwood, Newcome, Wakefield, 
and Macknight. Rosenmuller adopts it, but as the suggestion 
of another German commentator: his words are—‘ Assentior 
Noesselto, Opusc. fase. 1. p. 150, qui hec verba non Pauli csse 
arbitratur, sed Corinthiorum, quorum sententiam recitet, atque 
tum contradicat. Paulus enim, qui infra, com. 7, scribit ex ev 
Tacw 7 yvwaots, aperte sibi contradixisset, si hoc loco affirmasset, 
OT WAVTES yywoly EnoLev.”” 

We are satisfied, odawev: “ we know that we all have know- 
ledge.’ Taking these as the words of the Corinthians, which 
undoubtedly they are, it shows in what a spirit of vanity and 
self-conceit their epistle was written. This accounts for the 
apostle’s appearing to taunt tliem occasionally with ther preten- 
sions to knowledge. Perhaps they might have made some pe- 
culiarly improper boast of their knowledge, in the case of the 
incestuous person, and on the subject of appeals to heathen 
courts of judicature ; which might provoke the repeated sar- 
casms of the apostle in the sixth chapter. 
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represents the true knowledge of God as consisting 
in suitable regards towards him, ver. 1-—3. 


Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifies. But if 


any one be conceited of lis knowledge, he know- 
eth not yet? as he ought to know. But if any man 
love Ged, by him God ts known’. 

If you have the knowledge you pretend to, it is 
very well: but let me remind you, that though true 
knowledge never fails to produce humility, superfi- 
cial knowledge generates self-conceit ; and self-con- 
ceit is an unfavourable symptom where great pre- 
tensions are made to superior wisdom. Indeed, 
the only and true valuable knowledge of God con- 
sists in love to him, in just apprehensions of his ex- 
cellencies, in admiration of his greatness and gocd- 
ness, gratitude for his mercies, and that devotion of 
spirit towards him which is productive of cheerful 








1 Conceited of his knowledge.] Ooxes esdevas ve “ pretendeth 
to know any thing.’”’ Pearce. —‘‘ have the credit of knowing any 
thing.” Wakefield. 

2 He knoweih not yet.) The received test reads “ he knoweth 
nothing, &c.:’’ but the Alexandrine manuscript reads ew for 
gderw’ and both that and many other ancient copies drop edev. 
See Pearce and Griesbach. 

3 By him God is known:] 870s eyvworas um aura. <“* The 
apostle’s design,’ says Bishop Pearce, “ is to prove who it is 
that has knowledge, not who it is that is known ; and accordingly 
s7os should be relative with the nearest substantive, which is 
here Ozsy.” See also Doddridge in loc. The common transla- 
tion is, “ the same is known of lim,” i. e.of God; who regards 
him with complacency. ‘ God will acknowledge him here and 
hereafter.” Newcome. Locke gives the verb a hiphil sense, 
q.d, he is made to know by him: that is, he is taught by God, 
and refers to Gal. iv. 9. Wakefield, upon the authority of the 
‘Ethiopic, reads ovrws for aves, and renders the words, “ But if 
any one love God, he knoweth éhis matter truly.” 
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and uniform obedience. Thus to love God is ‘to 
know him in the truest sense, and to the best and 
most important purpose. 


3. The apostle proceeds with the quotation which 
he had begun, in which the Corinthians state their 
firm and unanimous ccnviction of the nullity of the 
heathen gods, and their fixed belief in the unity of 
God, and in the authority of Christ as their only 
Master, ver. 4—6. 

“As to the cating, therefore, of things sacrificed 
to idols, we know that an idol hath no existence wn 
the world2, and that there is no God but one 3. 
for though there be some which are called Gods, 
whether in heaven or on earth*, as there are many 
gods and many lords>; yet to us there is but one 





' ¥eknow.} This change of persons plainly indicates that the 
apostle is again making a quotation from the letter of the Corin- 
thians. ; 

* An idol hath no existence.) * an idol in the world is no- 
thing.” Pearce —‘ a worldly idol is nothing.’ Wakefield — 
Pearce reads edey esiv esdwaov, and appeals to MSS. from Wet- 
stein ; but no various reading occurs in Griesbach. 

3 No God but one.] The received text reads, “ there is no 
other God;”’ but the word érzp95 is wanting in the Alexandrine 
and many other copies, and though retained by Griesbach is 
dropped by Pearce. 

* In heaven or on earth.|  ‘* In heaven, as the Dii majores of 
the heathen world. See J. Mede’s works fol. p. 242, 627. —Ov 
earth. As nymphs, fauns, and other inferior deified powers, sup- 
posed to be messengers and mediators between the celestial 
gods and mankind.” Newcome. 

> Many gods and many lords.} ‘In the estimation of the hea- 
then.” Newcome : which no doubt is the true interpretation ; 
and not that which the learned prelate proposes as the better 
sense, viz. angels in heaven, and kings or magistrates on carth, 
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God, even the Father, of whom are all things, a 
we for him; and one Lord, even Jesus Chr 
through whom are all things, and we thror 
him.” 

You go on to say, We are all convinced th: 
heathen idol is a mere nullity, and that there is c 
one God. Upon this head we need no instructi 
for thongh in the heathen world there are many 
perior and inferior, celestial and terrestrial G 
aud Lords, sonie of whom are supposed to be 
ginally divine, and others of earthly extraction, v 
for their virtues or their exploits, have been advai 
to the rank of heroes and demi-gods ; neverthe! 
we, who have embraced the Christian faith, | 
Jearned a different doctrine. To us there is 
one God, even the father of the whole human r 
the creator of all things, whose creatures, w! 
servants, and whose children we are, and to wh 
alone all worship and homage is due; and 
master, even Jesus Christ, by whom all the glori 
discoveries of the gospel were revealed to the hur. 
race, and through whom we have been introdu 
into the family of God, and are made heirs of | 
mortality. 


who in the Old Testament are sometimes called Elohim or Gc 
which would have been nothing to the apostle’s purpose, 

of which, possibly, the Corinthians had never heard.—Mr. Lc 
explains the text, ‘‘ To us Christians there is but one sovere! 
God the Father, of whom are all things, and to whom, as 
preme, we are to direct all our services ; and but one Lc 
Agent Jesus Christ, by whom are all things that come fi 
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Let us observe here the simplicity of this truly 
rimitive and apostolic symbol! of Christian faith. 
low clear, how important, how comprehensive the 
‘inciples which are here avowed, and how widely 
fferent from those mysterious symbols and formu- 
ries which were devised in after ages by synods, 
id councils of fallible, passionate, and ambitious 
en; the formation of which was an insult upon 
e human understanding, and the compulsory im- 
isition of which has proved the bitter source of the 
ost disgraceful animosities, and bloody persecu- 
ms! 


4. The apostle, in reply, denies that all the be- 
vers at Corinth were so well instructed in the 
hristian doctrine as their letter pretends, and af- 
ms that there were some ill-informed members 
‘the Corinthian church, who still entertained a 
perstitious regard for the heathen gods, ver. 7. 

Nevertheless?, all of you have not this know- 


1 Apostolic symbol.| ‘ There cannot be (says Dr. Priestley, 
10 understands the text as the language of the apostle,) a 
ore decisive evidence of any thing than that which this pas- 
ge affords, that in the opinion of the apostle Paul no being 
us to be considered as God, but the Father only; and that 
hrist was by no means entitled to that appellation. If Christ 
id been justly entitled to the appellation of God, and had been 
proper object of worship, lhe could never have said, that there 
but one God, the Father; especially as, immediately after, 
* mentions Christ not as God, but only as Lord, or master, 
his would necessarily have led his reader into a mistake, if 
hrist had really been God.” 

2 Nevertheless.| “ adda is here put for arr cuws, neverthe- 
ss. See ch, ix. 12; Phil. il. 7; Rom.v. 14.” Pearce ; who very 
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ledge; for some being accustomed® to the idol to Ch. VU. 


this day, eat it as a thing sacrificed to an idol ; and 
their conscience being weak * is pottuted. 

But allow me to remark, the principles you pro- 
fess are indeed just, and excellent, and it were much 
to be wished that all who embraced the Christian 
faith, possessed these correct and truly Christian 
views of the unity and character of the supreme 
being, and of the divine authority of Jesus, their 
sole master, as well as of the absolute nullity of all 
the heathen gods. But when you say, that all of 
you possess this knowledge, you mis-state the fact: 
for some who have been early habituated to idol 
worship, though much enlightened by Christian 
truth, cannot at once change the current of their 
moral feelings; and if they eat of an idol sacrifice 
in an idol temple, they will regard it as an act of 





justly observes, that “unless the words, ver. 1, ‘ We know that 
we all have knowledge,’ are supposed to be the words of the 
Corinthians, what St. Paul here says will bé scarcely consistent 
with what he says there, and in ver. 4.” 

° Being accustomed to the idol.] cuvy§e is the reading of tke 
Alexandrine and some other manuscripts, and of the Coptic and 
Ethiopic Versions; it is adopted by Pearce and Wakefield. The 
received text reads cuvesdycet, ‘© with consciousness; which 
though Griesbach retains, he nevertheless marks the other read- 
ing as of nearly equal authority. 

* Being weak.) ‘ being unenlightened and scrupulous, is de- 
filed by guilt ; they eating contrary to conviction, and to avoid 
the contempt of those Christians who were better informed.” 
Newcome.—Bishop Pearce gives a different sense. ‘ By the 
weak, the apostle always means those who thought an idol had 
some divinity in it, and therefore ate idol meats with a religious 
reverence.” ‘The bishop supposes they had no scruples upon 


the subject ; but that by this act they joined idolatry with Chris- 
tianity. 


Ver. 7. 
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Ch. vill. worship ; and in them it is indisputably an act of 


Ver. 7. 


idolatry, whether the act be innocent or not in those 
who are more enlightened. 


The Corinthians further state it as their per- 
suasion, that under the Christian dispensation food 
is an article of perfect indifference, and that they are 
at liberty to eat any kind of wholesome meat at any 
time and in any place, ver. 8. 

‘But meat will not bring us into judgement be- 


Sore God), for neither if we forbear to eat, are 


we the better; nor if we eat, are we the worse.’ 
Christianity, you say, is a sublime and spiritual 
doctrine. It lays no stress upon ceremonial distine- 
tions and matters of indifference ; but solely upon 
Guties of moral obligation. In the day of final ac- 
count, no inquiry will be made, what was the kind 
or the quality of the food which we ate, nor when, 
or where, or in what circumstances we partook of 
these aniinal refreshments. Weare therefore con- 


t 


' Bring us into gudgcment.] Pearce and Wakefield, with the 
Alexandrine MS. read ragasyoes, and wy is placed before the 
first Qaywuev, and omitted before the last : viz. Oure yap cay wy 
CAYWILEY TEPIGTELOULSY, BTE EaY Daywjev Usepeweba. The re- 
ceived text reads rapisyot, recommendeth: and in the first 
clause eav gaywper, “ if we eat, are we the better.” “ But none 
of the Corinthians could possibly suppose that they would be the 
better for eating, or the worse for not eating. All that they 
imagined was, that there was no harm in eating, and no merit 
in abstaining.’ Bishop Pearce. The bishop also observes, from 
Ulpian, “ that ragisavas is a law term, used in the sense of 
bringing a man before a tribunal.” The change of persons 
gain indicates that this passage is a quotation from the letter of 
the Corinthians ; and with this the citations end. 
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vinced, that there is no merit in forbearing to eat Ch. Vill. 


any kind of meat in any place; nor, any sin in eat- 
ing it. To partake therefore of an idol sacrifice, 
even in an idol temple, is, upon the principles of 
our spiritual institute, a circumstance of absolute 
indifference, and perfectly innocent. 


6. The apostle, for argument’s sake, allowing the 
principle, cautions them against making such a use 
of their liberty as would ensnare their weaker bre- 
thren, ver. 9—11. 

But see that this liberty of yours be not a stum- 
bling block to the weak. 

Granting your principle to its utmost extent, I 
nevertheless solemnly warn you, that you use not 
this your liberty, whatever it be, however extensive 
you may deem it, in such a manner as to ensnare 
others not so well informed as yourselves, and tempt 
them to do what would in them bea serious offence. 

For if any one see thee, who hast knowledge, sit- 
ting at meat? zz an tdol’s temple, will not the con- 





* Sitting at meat.] xaraxeimevoy, lying down: the ancients 
took their food in a recumbent posture. ‘The gentiles, says 
Josephus, offer hecatombs to their gods, and use their temples 
for their banqueting house. Cont. Apion. Iii. Sowe read Jud. 
x. 27, Amos ii. 27, and in profane authors very frequently. 
When, therefore, says the apostle, the weak Jews who abhorred 
idols, or the gentiles newly converted from the worship of them, 
shall see thee doing the same thing which heathens do in ho- 
nour of their idols, and that in places appropriated to their 
worship, will they not be tempted by the example of sucha 
strong and knowing Christian to conclude, that either idolatry 
is by Christians accounted no sin, or, that the idol deserves 
some honour; and so comply with them, from their erroneous 
principles, in eating things offered to idols?” Whitby. 

VOL. II. M 


Vers. 
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Ch. VIII. 
Ver. i]. 
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science of him who is weak, be encouraged to eat 
things sacrificed to idols? And will not the weak 
brother, for whom Christ died, perish through thy 
knowledge ? 

Suppose it to be, as you state, an innocent thing 
for you who are convinced of the perfect nullity of 
the idol, to feast in an idol’s temple upon an idol’s 
sacrifice, will not the weaker believer, who has not 





* For whom Christ died, perish.] ‘From this,” says Dr. 
Whitby, “and from Rom. xiv, 15, it is strongly argued, that 
Christ intentionally died for those who may for ever perish. 
For here the apostle dissuades the Corinthians from scandaliz- 
ing their weak brethren, by an argument taken from the eter- 
nal ruin they may bring upon them by this scandal. Whereas, 
if it be, as some assert, that all things, even the sins of the elect, 
shall work together for their good, and that they can never pe- 
rish; if the apostle knew and taught this doctrine to them, 
why does he go about to fright them from this scandal which 
he before had told them was impossible 2?” 

In this way Dr. Whitby argues against the Calvinistic doc- 
trines of election, and particular redemption. And yet it would 
not have been easy for the learned Theologian to prove, that 
any of those whom God from his foreknowledge has chosen to 
salvation, will eventually fall away. But 1 believe that the 
apostle had no such doctrines as general or particular redemp- 
ticn, election, or perseverance in his view, when he wrote this 
or any other epistle. The true meaning appears to me to be 
this. All who believe in Christ, and who are members of the 
Christian community, are said to be redeemed, and sometimes, 
to be redecmed by the blood of Christ. Because his death was 
the last public act of his ministry: it sealed his mission; it ra- 
tified that new covenant by which Jews and Gentiles believing 
in Christ formed one holy community. Fer all the members 
of this community, while they continue such, Christ is said to 
have died, because they participate in the benefits of that cove- 
nant of which his death was the seal. When by an act of ido- 
latry they violate and cast themselves out of covenant, they are 
in danger of perishing by relapsing into the errors and vices of 
their heathen state. All this is perfectly plain and intelligible, 
and the apostle probably meant no more. 
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overcome his religious reverence for the idol, be in- Ch. vin. 


duced by your example to eat of the idol sacrifice 
hikewise, which in him will be an act of idolatry, 
that will separate him from the Christian commu- 
nity, and reduce him to his heathen state? And 
will he not hereby forfeit the privileges of that cove- 
nant, which was ratified with the blood of Christ, 
and of which he enjoys the benefit while he abstains 
from idolatry ? And will not thy weak brother, in 
consequence of this improper use of thy liberty, be 
brought into danger of returning to the superstitions 
and vices of his heathen state, and thus of being 
finally lost ? Can this, think you, be a matter of 
indifference ? Can that conduct be innocent, which 
leads to consequences so pernicious ? 


7. Such behaviour as this is inconsistent with the 
principles and spirit of the gospel, and a gross vio- 
lation of the law of Christ, ver. [2. 

Now when ye thus sin against your brethren, 
and wound their weak consciences, ye sin against 
Christ 2. 

Whatever you may think concerning the indif- 
ference of meats, or whatever may be the fact with 
regard to the intrinsic lawfulness or unlawfulness 
of partaking of an idol’s sacrifice in an idol temple, 
one thing is most certain, that when you thus by 








* Ye sin against Christ.} You sin against Christ's mystical 
body, the church, by the injury you do to its weaker members, 
Or, you offend Christ himself, who takes the injury done to the 
least of his brethren as done to his own person. See Matt. xxv, 
45; Acts ix. 4. 


M 2 


Ver. 11. 
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Ch. VIII. 
Ver. 12. 
id. 
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your conduct lay a snare for weaker Christians, en- 
tangle their consciences, and draw them into ido- 
latry and perdition, you are guilty of a palpable vio- 
lation of the first principles of the law of Christ, 
which requires you to love your neighbour as your- 


self, 


8. The apostle finally declares, that for his own 
part he would sooner give up the use of all animal 
food entirely, than be thus guilty of laying a snare 
in the way of weaker Christians, ver. 13. 

Therefore, if meat lay a snare in the way of my 
brother, I would never eat flesh as long as L live’, 
rather than lay a snare in my brother's way. 

If actions the most innocent, if gratifications the 
most lawful, are the accidental means of ensnaring 
others to their destruction, I would rather forbear 
those actions, and for ever deny myself those gra- 
tifications, than lay a snare in the way of others, by 
tempting them to do what in theiz circumstances 
would be criminal, though perfectly innocent in my 
own. For the Christian doctrine teaches us the 
generous maxim, that we are not to live to our- 


t As long as I live.] cig rov aiwva, for ever, as long as I live. 
See John xiv. 16, and Simpson on the language of Scripture. 
“during the whole course of my life.’ Newcome. ‘I will 
never, as long as I live, eat any such,” i.e. meat offered to idols, 
Pearce. ‘I will eat no flesh while the world standeth” is the 
singular phraseology of the public version. It is natural to re- 
mark here, to how short a period the word aiwy is limited; and 
how little reason there is to understand it as uniformly express- 
ing eternal duration, when in the present connexion it can 
mean no longer than the life of an individual. 
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selves, but to others, especially to Christ ; and that Ch. vis. 


the governing principle of our conduct should be 
the general good. 


ARGUMENT II. 


THE APOSTLE having introduced the mention of 
himself, proceeds to the Second Head of his Argu- 
ment, and from his own example of self-denial for 
the general good, from his declining to insist upon 
those privileges to which he had an equitable claim, 
and from his voluntary subjection of himself to the 
caprice and humours of others, in order to promote 








* The second head of argument.) This passage is a remark- 
able illustration of that judicious observation of Mr. Locke, that 
‘they who accuse St. Paul as a loose writer, prove themselves 
to be loose readers.”’ A superficial reader would naturally con- 
clude, that the apostle having entered upon a discourse con- 
cerning the lawfulness of eating meat which had been offered 
to idols, suddenly digresses to expatiate upon his own and his 
colleagues’ right toa maintenance which they had declined ; 
after which, he abruptly introduces the case of the idolatry of 
the Israelites in the wilderness ; and then suddenly and with- 
out any apology returns to the case of eating idol sacrifices, 
from which he had so unnecessarily digressed ; thus attributing 
to the apostle the character of a rambling writer, and a man 
of obscure and ill-sorted ideas. Whereas, in fact, and ina 
manner sufficiently obvious to an attentive reader, while he in- 
troduces obliquely a complete justification of himself from the 
charge insinuated by his opponents that he was a selfish inter- 
ested man, he at the same time keeps his main argument con- 
stantly in view, which was to urge them, from his own example, 
to sacrifice not only their own inclinations, but even their ac- 
knowledged rights, to the advancement of the gospel, and to 
warn them, after the example of the Israelites, to guard against 
idolatrous practices which would be offensive to God, and dan- 
gerous to themselves. And in the conclusion of the tenth clap- 
ter he brings the arguinent home. 


Ver. 13. 


Ch. IX, 
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Ver. lL. 
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the success of the gospel, he strongly insinuates the 
propriety of declining the participation of idol sa- 
crifices in an idol temple, even though it could be 
proved that such conduct were in itself innocent. 
This argument extends through the whole of the 


Ninth Chapter. 


1. The apostle declares that being a free man, 
an apostle, and mere especially chez apustle, he 
with his colleagues and family had an equal right 
with other free men and other apostles, to be main- 
tained by those to whose instruction he gave up his 
time, ver. |—6. 

Am I not a free man}? 

And therefore have not Ia right to employ my 
time and talents for my own advantage, and to ex- 
pect emolument proportionate to my labour and 
exertions, which, if a slave, I could not pretend to? 


Am I not an apostle? have I not seen Jesus 
Christ our Lord 2 2 


1 Am I not a free man ?] This clause is placed first in order 
in the Alexandrine and many other manuscripts: and in the Sy- 
riac, Coptic, Vulgate, and Asthiopic Versions. Griesbach adopts 
it in his second edition. g.d. ‘‘ Am I not a free man ? and there- 
fore ought I not to expect a reward of my labour ? Slaves indeed 
have no title to wages, but free men have. And this sense of 
the word,” continues Bishop Pearce, ‘‘ seems to me more natu- 
ral and apposite to this place than the common interpretation, 
viz. Am | not free to do what Iplease? In my sense, it relates 
to St. Paul’s natural, and not to his Christian liberty: and in 
the order of the verse, as mentioned above, there is a beautiful 
gradation from his right as a man, to his right as an apostle, as 
an apostle favoured with a sight of Christ after his ascension, 
and lastly, as an apostle who was their apostle.” 
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* Has not the Lord Jesus himself appeared to me? Ch. IX. 


Has he not invested me with the apostolic office ? 
has he not given me a commission to preach the go- 
spel to the Gentiles, and to bear witness to his re- 
surrection ? 

Are not ye my workmanship in the Lord? 

Have I not been the instrument of your conver- 
sion to the Christian faith ? 

If I be not an apostle ta others, yet doubtless I 
am to you; for ye, in the Lord, are the seal of my 
apostleship 3. 

Whatever pretence others may make to doubt of 
my call, or of my qualifications for the apostolic 
office, you can have none: you have heard my doc- 
trine ; you have been witnesses to my spiritual gifts 
and supernatural powers ; you have been converted 
by my ministry; you have received the holy spirit 
by the imposition of my hands ; your profession of 
Christianity is an ample testimonial to the genuine- 
ness of my commission. Iam your apostle at least, 
if not the apostle of any other church. 

My defence to those who examine * me is thas. 

If any one please to assume the office of a judge, 
and to demand what my rights and claims as a free 








2 Seen Jesus Christ our Lord.} “ And therefore can bear wit- 
ness to his resurrection, Acts 1. 22.” Archbishop Newcome. 

3 The seal of my apostleship.} “‘ Your conversion proves my 
apostleship, as a seal authenticates a writing.”” Newcome. 

4 Who examine.| ‘‘ avaxpively est forense vocabulum, quod de 
wdustria usurpavit apostolus, ut obiter arroguntiam eorum no- 
taret, qui ipsius vocationem in dubium vocabant, quasi judices se- 
derent de hac causa cognituri.” Rosenmuller.—‘ who set up an 
inquisition upon me.” Locke. . 


er. |, 
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man, an apostle, and as your apostle, are, this is 
my reply. 

Fave we not a right to a maintenance) ? 

Have not we, who devote our time to public in- 
struction, aright to be supported by those for whose 
advantage we labour? If our time and industry 
were employed in secular affairs, we might maintain 
ourselves and our families in comfort, perhaps in 
affluence; have we not then a right to a competence, 
when that time and that industry are devoted to 
your improvement ? 

Have we not aright to lead about with us a be- 
heving wife®, as the other apostles, and the bre- 
chren of the Lord’, and as Cephas do? 








1 A right to a maintenance?] ekaciay gayely “ak mively; “a 
power to eat and to drink ?”—‘‘ Have I not a right to meat and 
drink where I preach?’ Locke —‘‘1 render efeoia, a right, 
notapower. My translation takes off all ambiguity in this and 
the following verses. See ch. vill. 9; Rom. ix.21; Matt. vil. 
29, villi. 9. Exeoia signifies power in general; sometimes a 
natural power, sometimes an usurped power ; and sometimes a 
power given by human or divine laws, and then it is best ren- 
dered right.’ Bishop Pearce—‘‘ Inter Jucaos res erat satis 
usitata, ut Doctores victum acciperent a cunctis qui suppeditare 
et possent, et vellent. Paulus vero ista venia usus non est, sed 
potius manuum labore victum sibi quesivit, ut abesset ab omni spe- 
cie alienorum consiliorum.’’ Rosenmuller. 

2 A believing wife.] adexgyy yuvaina, a sister, a wife. “A 
Christian woman,” says Mr. Locke, “ to provide our conve- 
niences and be serviceable to us.’’ He remarks, that “ in those 
parts, there were not, as among us, inns, where travellers might 
have their conveniences ; and strangers could not be accommo- 
dated with necessaries, unless they had somebody with them to 
take that care and to provide for them. They who would make 
it their business to preach, and neglect this, must needs suffer 
great hardships.” But surely this would hardly be consistent 
with decorum, unless the woman were a wife or some near re- 
lation. —*‘‘ Our Bible,” says Bishop Pearce, “renders this to 
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Are not we entitled to the same privileges as the 
other apostles? and have not we an equal right with 
the apostle Peter, or with James, or Jude, the near 
relations of Jesus, to take our wives or sisters with 
us, in our apostolic circuits, and to be maintained 
with them at the public charge? 


We cannot from this expression certainly infer, 








lead about a sister, a wife; but I choose rather to render it a 
Christian wife. It is well known that St. Paul means always, 
by adeAgos or adeagy, a brother or sister in the Christian reli- 
gion. See ch. i.1; Rom. xvi. ]. St. Paul means to say, Have 1 
nota right to marry a wife and to carry her along with me in 
my travels, to be maintained at the charge of those churches 
which I found and establish by my preaching? It does not, 
therefore, appear from hence that the apostle was married ; he 
only insists upon having a right to marry, and to have his wife 
maintained at the expense of his converts, provided she was a 
Christian wife.’”-—Still, however, it has been thought by some, 
that the apostle would hardly have made the supposition in the 
text, if he had not had a wife to lead about with him. They 
regard this text, therefore, in connexion with Philipp. iv. 3, as 
affording a presumption that the apostle Paul was a married man, 
and that his wife was living.—‘‘4 Christian wife.”’ Archbishop 
Newcome, so likewise Bishop Pearce: and Mr. Locke “a Chris- 
tian woman.” It cannot be unobserved how cautiously the apos- 
tle avoids using the word Christian. It never once occurs in all 
his writings ; and yet it is impossible that he should not have 
known that it was a title given to the disciples at Antioch. Acts 
xi. 26. A plain proof that this name was not, as some have 
thought, given by divine appointment : for then it would have 
been in universal use. ‘The epithet Christian was probably first 
applied by their adversaries as a term of reproach; though it was 
eagerly adopted, in a very early age, as a title of honour. This 
however does not appear to have happened while Paul was living. 
It may therefore be questioned, whether it is quite correct to in- 
troduce into a translation of his epistles, a word which the apos- 
tle himself cautiously and purposely avoids ? 

° The brethren of the Lord.] The general tradition is, that 
our Lord had no brethren, and Mary no other child; but this 
may be doubted. 
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that the apostle had a wife living, though it seems 
not very improbable that he might have one; and 
that while the other apostles took their wives with 
them, to bear them company in the duties of their 
mission, the apostle Paul, though he here strongly 
asserts his equal right to be maintained, with his fa- 
mily, at the public charge, thought it upon the 
whole expedient to leave his wife at Philippi, while 
he encountered the labours and dangers attached to 
his office in foreign countries; that he might not 
be drawn off from public duties by family cares. It 
is obvious to remark here, how diametrically oppo- 
site the Popish doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy 
is, both to the sentiments and to the practice of the 
apostles of Christ. 

Or is it only Land niles who have nor ight 
to abstain from working 

You admit that the ae at Jerusalem, when 
they take a missionary circuit, have a right to be 
maintained at the public charge, together with their 
families; and why are not I and Barnabas entitled 
to the same privileges ? why are we to be excepted 
from the general rule, and to be obliged to work 
for our living, when other teachers, who may not 
have equal claims, are supported without the neces- 
sity of pursuing any secular employment ? 


2. The common sense and the general practice 
of mankind warrant the claim of maintenance from 
those who are berefited by public instruction, ver. 7. 

Who ever serveth in an army at his own eas 
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pense ? who planteth a vineyard, and doth not eat Ch. IX. 


of the fruit of it ? who tendeth a flock, and doth not 
feed upon the milk of the flock ? 

How then can it be expected, that he who takes 
a leading part in the Christian warfare, and occu- 
pies the most laborious and hazardous station, 
should serve without maintenance, at least, at the 
public charge ? how can it be expected, that he who 
plants the vineyard of God, who breaks up the fal- 
low ground, and watches, and prunes, and rears the 
tender plants, and guards them from storms and 
blights, should be left without a moderate reward 
for his labours? or, How can it in reason be de- 
sired, that they who tend the sheep and feed the 
lambs of Christ, who lead them into the rich and 
fertile pastures of the gospel, and who guard them 
with vigilant care from the attacks of fierce and ra- 
venous beasts which are ready to worry and devour, 
should devote their whole time and attention to the 
safety and welfare of the flock, without receiving 
that suitable compensation for their labours, which 
their flocks are well able to yield ? 


Observe here, that the apostle does not require 
that the ministers of the gospel should be main- 
tained in splendour; he only pleads for a decent 
support proportioned to the circumstances of the 
church to which their labours are devoted, and to 
which, upon every principle of reason and justice, 
they are undoubtedly entitled. 


Ver 7. 
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3. The law of Moses establishes this principle 
of equitable remuneration, ver. 8—10. 

Say I these things upon human authority only! ? 
and doth not the law too say the same? For it ts 
written in the law of Moses, (Deut. xxv. 4,) Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox while he is treading out 
the corn?. Doth God care for oxen? Or doth he 
say this chiefly3 for our sakes? Yes; for tt was 
written for our sakes+; that he who ploweth ought 
to plow in hope, and he who thresheth ought to 
thresh 22 hope of partaking >. 





! Upon human authority only ?] xara avOpwarey, “according 
to man.’ ‘Say I this on the authority of man?’ Wakefield. 
“Do I say these things and argue thus according to man, and 
upon human authority only ?” Bishop Pearce. 

® Treading out the corn.] This was the custom in Judea and 
other nations of the East. See Rosenmuller in loc. Bochart, 
Hierozoic, p.i. 1.2. § 32. 

3 Chiefly for our sakes.) tavrws, omnino, altogether: but it 
cannot be supposed that the apostle means to say that God has 
no care for the animal creation. ‘This, therefore, is an illus- 
tration of that Jewish idiom, by which preference is expressed 
by a negation of that which is less preferable. So “labour not 
for the meat which perisheth,” John vi. 27. See Doddridge : 
and Pearce’s note on 1 Cor. i. 17. 

* Yes ; for it was written for our sakes.] “Ihave added yes,” 
says Bishop Pearce, “ (as Diodati adds cert2,) at the end of the 
question, by way of answer to it, and to make yag have a pro- 
per sense here. This way of asking a question, and dropping 
the answer, and yet of going on as if the question was answer- 
ed, is not unusual with St. Paul. See 2 Cor. x. 20, xii. 31; 
Rom. viii. 37.” 

> In hope of partaking.| This reading is of very good autho- 
rity. See Griesbach, Pearce, and L’Enfant. ‘The received text 
reads, ‘that he that thresheth in hope should be partaker of 
his hope.’”’ Griesbach reads, “‘he who thresheth ought to par- 
take of his hope.” Schulzius renders the passage, “‘1t was al- 
together for our sake that it was written, that the ox which plows 
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The divine directions in the Mosaic law are agree- Ch. IX. 


able to, and confirm the principles of common 
equity. The law requires that the ox, while he is 
treading out the corn, should not be muzzled, but 
be permitted to eat what he pleased. The imme- 
diate object of this law is, to teach the exercise of 
humanity towards the brute creation. But God, 
who by this beneficent law manifested his kind at- 
tention to inferior animals, had in view a still more 
important object. By this law he meant to incul- 
cate the important duty of justice between man and 
man, and to teach that the labourer has a right to 
be maintained sufficiently from the profits of his la- 
bour. And by parity of reason, that the ministers 
of the gospel, who are labouring for the instruction 
and edification of others, have a right to expect a 
decent support from those who receive the advan- 
tage of their instructions. 


4. He argues the reasonableness of a moderate 
maintenance, from the superior value of the bless- 
ings communicated by the teachers of the gospel, 
ver. I]. 

[f we have sown® among you spiritual things, 
is it a great matter that we should reap your car- 
nal things ? 








should plow in hope, and that the ox which treadeth out the 
corn should enjoy expected food.’ Of this interpretation Ro- 
senmuller is disposed to approve. 

° If we have sown.] “ My first argument for my right of 
being maintained is, that labour ought to be rewarded. An- 
other argument is, &c.” Bishop Pearce. 


Ver. 10. 


1}. 
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If we have introduced the gospel among you with 
all its privileges, promises and blessings, and have 
recovered you from a state of idolatry, of ignorance, 
of sin and death, to wisdom, virtue, and piety, and 
to the glorious hope of immortality, can you grudge 
us that share in your temporal possessions, that is 
necessary for our convenient support? Is there 
any comparison in the value of the blessings thus 
exchanged? can there be any doubt on which side 
the advantage lies ? 


5. The apostle and his fellow labourers had a 
better right to a maintenance than some, who were 
actually supported by the Corinthians, though, for 
good reasons, they had waved their claim while they 
resided at Corinth, ver. 12. 

Lf others' share in this right? over you, ought 
not we rather ? Yet, we have not made use of this 
right ; but we endure’ all things, that we may not 
occasion any hindrance to the gospel of Christ. 

There are those among you who claim to be 
maintained, and who exercise authority over you, 


1 Others.) ‘‘ He glances athis opponents. Hence they must 
have been teachers agreeably to ch. iv. 15.” Newcome. See 
2 Cor. xi. 20. 

* Share in this right.| Mr. Locke would read ecias, substance, 
instead of right; but Bishop Pearce justly observes, that as 
there is no authority for the cnenes so the text does not need 
any alteration. 

S But we endure.] Bishop Pearce thinks that aa, simul, imo, 
in English, withal, yea, should he read in this place instead of 
ARC, but; g. d. we have not used this right, yea, we endure alt 
things, &c. See Rom. iii. 12. The same error, as he thinks, 
occurs Rom. vi. 5, and certainly Isa. xliii, 17, LXX, 
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who, to say the least, have no better riglit to it than 
ourselves, nor yet an equal one ; but while we re- 
sided with you, we waved our claim of a mainte- 
nance, just and equitable as it was; and, to prevent 
all cavil, as though we acted from sinister motives 
and secular views, we were at the trouble and in- 
convenience of working at our secular employments, 
in order to provide support for ourselves, that ca- 
lumny might have no pretence to injure eur charac- 
ters, and obstruct the progress of the gospel. 


6. It is the appointment of Christ that Chris- 
tian teachers shall be supported by those among 
whom they labour, as the Jewish priests and Levites 
were maintained by the revenues of the temple and 
the altar, ver. 13, 14. 


Know ye not, that those who perform the ser- 
vices of the temple* are maintained from the tem- 
ple5 ? and that those who attend at the altar® are 
partakers with the altar? So also the Lord hath 


* Who perform the services of the temple.| So Wakefield. ‘‘ oi 
va leca eoyadouevor, who minister about holy things.” Pearce, 
Newcome.—‘ Another argument arises from the custom pre- 
vailing among the Jews.” Pearce; who considers this as the 
third head of argument in favour of the right of ministers to a 
maintenance. 

* Maintained from the temple?] ex re igea eciigow; ‘eat of 
the things of the temple?” Pearce. “ eat of that which is holy *” 
Newcome. 

5 Who attend at the altar.) mpocedpeveyres. ‘In the original, 
who sit at the altar; a phrase which denotes continual and per- 
severing service. In the first clause of the verse, the service of 
the Levites is supposed to be alluded to, but in this clause the 
service of the priests.” Macknight. | 
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appointed to those who preach the gospel, that they 
should live by the gospel. 

As Jewish priests and Levites who are continually 
employed in the temple services, and who devote 
their time and their labours to it, are, by the law 
of Moses, maintained by the gifts, the sacrifices, 
and the established revenues of the temple; so it 
is the will of Christ, that the teachers of his religion 
should receive a decent support from those who are 


instructed by them. 


Upon this statement of the apostle’s claims, and 
his prudent forbearance in the exercise of his rights, 
we may make the following remarks: 1. That as 
it is the will of Christ, that the teachers of the go- 
spel should be maintained at the charge of those 
by whom they are instructed, there is nothing cri- 
minal or dishonourable in their acceptance of such 
a maintenance, as a compensation for the time and 
pains which they devote to the service of others. 
2. That it is the duty of those who are instructed 
in the Christian religion, to make an equitable re- 
muneration to their teachers in proportion to their 
ability. 3. The apostle does not give the least hint, 
that the ministers of religion should be supported 
in affluence and grandeur ; least of all, that provi- 
sion should be made for their maintenance by the 
civil magistrate, independent of the society with 
which they are connected. The question concern- 
ing the public support of the Christian religion is 
by the first teachers of that religion left wholly at 
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large. Indeed it is reasonable to believe that the Ch. Ix. 


idea of it never entered into their thoughts. 4. The 
apostle prescribes nothing like tithes, nor any other 
fixed proportion of the hearers’ income, as a contri- 
bution due to the teacher. He only establishes the 
fact, that reason and justice, in accordance with 
both the Jewish and Christian revelations, require 
that public teachers should have an equitable pro- 
vision for their support. Lastly, From the apostle’s 
example, it appears that Christian teachers should 
not pertinaciously insist upon their right of main- 
tenance, but should be willing to wave the claim, 
however just, and to support themselves and their 
families by some useful and honourable secular-em- 
ployment, if tle pretexts of calumny may be obvi- 
ated, or the success of their mission promoted, by 
this disinterested conduct. 


7. The right which the apostle had thus indis- 
putably established, he had declined to exercise at 
Corinth, and he was determined still to wave it, 
ver. 15. 

But [have availed myself of none of these rights, 
nor have I written thus, that it should be so done 
unto me; for it were better for me to die, than that 
any one should deprive me of this boast. 

When I resided among you, I did not insist upon 
being maintained by you, nor do I in writing this 
mean to claim a pecuniary compensation for my 
labours among you. It is my glory that I have 


preached the gospel to you, without putting you to 
VOL. II. N 


Ver. l4. 


Ly; 


16. 


Ly 


18. 
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any expense, by which I have obviated the cavils of 
the enemies of the gospel, and have deprived your 
false teachers of their expected triumph; and I would 
sooner die with hunger, than J would now accept a 
maintenance from you; or deprive myself of the sa- 
tisfaction I derive from my conduct in these circum- 
stances. 


S. In one view, this self-denial was more merito- 
rious than preaching the gospel itself; for to the lat- 
ter he was obliged by an authority that he could not 
resist, whereas the former was his own voluntary act, 
ver. 16—18. 

For though I preach the gospel, I have no 
ground for glorying; for a necessity is lad upon 
me; yea, woe unto me if I preach not the gospel. 
If, indeed, I should do this spontaneously, IL am 
entitled to a reward ; but if, without my consent, a 
dispensation is intrusted to me, what 1s my reward 
then! ? That while I preach the gospel, I should 
make wt? unexpensive, by not using to the utmost 
ny right through the gospel. 


1 What ismy reward then?) ‘* Join this clause to the 17th 
verse.” Knatchbull, Wakefield. 

? Make it unexpensive.] The received text reads, “‘ the gospel 
of Christ,” «c.; but these words are wanting in some of the 
best copies and MSS. Bishop Pearce includes ver. 19—22 in 
a parenthesis ; and makes the 23d verse the answer to the ques- 
tion in ver. 18. 

§ Not using to the utmost.) So Wakefield. xaraypyoacbas. 
the same word occurs ch. vii. 31, where it signifies, not using 
worldly things to the utmost extent of what is lawful —* so as 
not to use my right in the gospel.” Newcome. 
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The apostle here supposes a difference between Ch. IX. 


the merit of an action performed by the authority of 
a superior, and that which spontaneously flows from 
a good and generous disposition. 

If preaching the gospel had been his own spon- 
taneous act, it would have been highly meritorious; 
but it was not so. He had been indeed.a bitter 
enemy to the Christian doctrine, and a persecutor 
of its teachers and professors. And the commis- 
sion, with which he was now honoured, had been 
conferred not by any solicitation of his own, but by 
the authority of one who had a right to command 
him, and who would severely punish any act of dis- 
obedience. All the merit, therefore, which in this 
instance he claimed, was that of submitting to a 
power which it would be vain and impossible to re- 
sist. 

Under these circumstances, what room was there 
for merit? He had only one way left of spontane- 
ous service. It was, by preaching the gospel, free 
of expense to his hearers, and by not insisting upon 
that right to a maintenance ‘which he possessed by 
the principles of commutative justice, and under the 
authority of Christ. This was a voluntary act, for 
which he might humbly expect a proportionate re- 
ward. What this reward was, he mentions ver. 23; 
it was, that those among whom he preached might 
be disposed to embrace the Christian faith. 

This then may be considered as the import of the 
apostle’s language: 

This is my boast, which Iam so unwilling to re- 

N 2 


Ver. 18. 
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sign. It is, indeed, but little of which I can boast 
at all. I am, it is true, intrusted with a very ho- 
nourable and important commission ; it is that of 
preaching the gospel to the heathen world. And 
to the execution of this commission, my life, my 
powers, and my utmost exertions are wholly de- 
voted. But what of this ? I have no merit in these 
labours, nor any real ground of boasting. And why? 
Because I act under an overpowering necessity. He 
that furnished me with this commission, has a right 
to enforce it. And he will enforce it.. So that if I 
attempt to withdraw from the service, I shall soon 
discover that I have made an evil choice. If indeed 
I perform the arduous duties of my apostolic mini- 
stry willingly and cheerfully, my gracious master 
will not suffer my faithful services, whatever they 
may be, to go unrewarded. But if, independently 
of my own choice, an office of this kind is commit- 
ted to me, which I am not at liberty and have no 
power to decline, in what way can I gain the merit 
of a free and voluntary service? In this way, and in 
this alone. I may render the gospel unexpensive ; 
I may decline to insist upon my acknowledged 
rights; I may wave the privileges of a maintenance; 
I may exhibit an example of disinterested zeal by 
working for my support, while I am publishing the 
gospel of salvation. This is something more than 
ny commission requires ; and for this I may take 
credit, at least with those to whose benefit my la- 
bours have been dedicated. 
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9. With a view to conciliate the attention of his “Ch. IX. 
Ver. 1). 


hearers, the apostle professes to comply as far as 
he innocently might with their weaknesses and pre- 
judices, ver. 19—23. 

Moreover, being free from all men, I made my- 
self the slave of all, that I might gain all}. 

Though free-born and independent, possessed of 
property, and a Roman citizen, there is no labour 
or drudgery to which I do not voluntarily submit, 
that I may accomplish the purposes of my mission, 
and, if possible, convert all who hear me. 

Accordingly, to the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews ; to those who were 1un- 
der the law, as under the law, (not being myself un- 
der the law?,) that I might gain those under the 
law. 

To please my countrymen, and to conciliate their 
attention to the doctrine of Christ; whenever I was 
cast into their society, I complied with all their in- 
nocent prejudices and customs. And wherever I 
mixed with those who were strict observers of the 
law of Moses, though I well knew that the gospel 
had set me and all true believers in Christ at liberty 
from the yoke of the law, yet I complied with the 
whole ceremonial as punctually as. the strictest of 
my Hebrew brethren, in order to show that there 





1 That I might gain all.] res wasiovas, the more. Bishop 
Pearce has no doubt, that the apostle here uses this expression 
to signify all, as oi woAAos, the many, is often used. 

* Not being myself under the law.] Griesbach inserts this 
clause upon the authority of the Alexandrine, Ephrem, and cll 
the principal MSS, and Versions, | 
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was nothing in the profession of Christianity incon- 
sistent with the requisitions of the Mosaic institute ; 
and in fact, that the gospel was nothing more than 
the fulfilling of the law. And this I did to win over 
those who, having from infancy been educated in 
attachment to the law, could never be induced to 
desert it. 

To those who are without the law, as without 
the law, not being without the law of God, but un- 
der the law of Christ', that I might gain those 
who are without the law. 

In the society of heathen I relaxed from the ri- 
gour of the Jewish law, without, however, abating 
‘an iota of that regard to the moral law, which is 
imperatively enjoined by the supreme lawgiver upon 
all his reasonable creatures, and which is indispen-. 
sably required by the gospel of Christ. And I was 
as strenuous in maintaining the liberty of the Gen- 
tile converts from the yoke of the Mosaic institute, 
as if I had myself been a Gentile, that they might 
not, by the terrors and the harsh and burdensome 
requisitions of the law, be deterred from embracing 
the faith of the gospel. 

To the weak, I became as weak, that I might 


gain the weak; to ali men I became all things 2, 
that I might save all3, 





* Law of God—law of Christ.] Bishop Pearce approves of 
©ce, and Xasz, on the authority of many ancient copies and 
versions. See Griesbach. The'received text reads Oew, Xeisw, 
“ not without law to God, but under law to Christ.” 

* Yo all men I became all things.] ‘It is my custom to be- 
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While I asserted the liberty of others, I did not 
upon all occasions insist upon my own; but when 
I was in company with those less instructed Chris- 
tians, who were not sufficiently established in Chris- 
tian principles, or, who were strangers to Christian 
liberty, I abstained from those actions, however in- 
nocent in themselves, which might wound their 
feelings, or ensnare their consciences. And, in 
short, there was no sacrifice which I was not willing 
to make, of my own private judgement, feelings, or 
convenience, that I might win my hearers, and, if 
possible, all those without exception with whom I 
conversed, to the knowledge and profession of the 
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come all things lawful.” Newcome ; who adds, “ The precept, 
ch. vili. 9,is illustrated by St. Paul’s example, ver. 19, 21, 22, 
of this chapter.’ ‘‘ This (says Dr. Priestley) must not be in- 
terpreted with too much rigour. For otherwise we shall make 
the apostle a most inconsistent and hypocritical character, one 
who had recourse to the most unworthy artifices to gain a good 
end. He was so far from complying improperly with those who 
would have imposed the yoke of the law upon Gentile converts 
on whom it was not obligatory, that he incurred the hatred of 
his nation, and offended many of his Christian brethren, by his 
strenuous contending for the liberty of the gospel with respect 
to them. His meaning, therefore; can only be, that he was will- 
ing to oblige all persons as far as he innocently could. It is pos- 
sible, that he might mean, that in preaching the gospel, he 
availed himself of principles peculiar to the Jews with Jews, and 
of principles allowed by Gentiles with Gentiles.” 

$ That I might save all.) iva wavras cwow. This reading 
rests upon the authority of the Cambridge and three other MSS. 
with the Syriac, Vulgate, and many other versions. Sce Gries- 
bach. The received text reads iva mavrws tTivas cwow, ‘ that | 
may by all means save some.” ‘ Reading ravras, all,” says 
Bishop Pearce, ‘‘ seems move agreeable to St. Paul’s meaning 
here; it exactly agrees with ch. x. 33, and makes his design 
more cxtensive and noble.” 
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gospel, and engage them to accept its inestimable 
blessings. 

Now this I do for the sake of the gospel, that 
others may be partakers of it with me}, 

I through mercy am a partaker of the blessings 
of Christianity, I discern its truth, I feel its power, 
I rest upon its promises, I triumph in its consola- 
tions and hopes, and I wish that others may see and 
feel and act as I do; and it is for this reason that I 
spare no pains, and object to no self-denial, that I 
may, if possible, be the means of bringing all with 
whom I converse, and to whom I have an opportu- 
nity of communicating instruction, into the same 
holy and happy state. 


10. In these instances, he resembled the candi- 


' That others may be partakers with me.] iva cuynorvuvos ave 
v3 vyevuxat, that I may be a joint partaker of it, i. e. that 1, who 
am a partaker, may induce others to become fellow-partakers 
with me; amode of expression not uncommon with the apostle. 
Vid. Gal. iii. 22 ; Rom. viii. 29. The apostle does not mean that 
he practised all this self-denial, and this compliance with the 
prejudices and humours of others, that he might himself be a 
partaker of the gospel as well as others ; for that he was already ; 
but that he might induce others to participate with him. Hebe- 
came all things to all men, that so he might save all. Few, if 
any, of the commentators seem to have entered into the spirit 
of the apostle’s language in this passage. Even Mr. Locke him- 
self seems to have missed the apostle’s meaning, which be ex- 
plains, g. d. “« This 1 do for the gospel’s sake, that I myself may 
share in the benefits of the gospel,” which is almost the reverse 
of the apostle’s real meaning. Dr. Doddridge, with his usual 
good taste, seems to have given the true sense and spirit of the 
text. q.d. ‘And this I do for the sake of the gospel, to promote 
its success to the utmost of my ability, that I also may bea 
sharer in the generous pleasure arising from the communication 
of it.” 
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dates in the Grecian games, who practised the same Ch. IX. 


self-denial for a fading garland, to which he sub- 
mitted for an incorruptible crown, ver. 24—27, 


Know ye not that of those who run in a race, all Ver. 24 


indeed run, but one recewveth the prize? Sorun as 
to obtain 2, 

You live in a city, where you have an opportunity 
of seeing the public games; and have you not ob- 
served the eagerness of the several candidates to ob- 
tain the prize ? their activity, their resolution, and 
their self-denial, in preparing themselves for the 
contest? Let their example stimulate your zeel, 
and rouse your energies in a far nobler course, and 
for an infinitely more valuable object. And have 
you not remarked that in these games, there are 
many who enter the lists, and who run the race, 
while it is only one who can win the prize ? the for- 
tunate candidate, who first reaches the goal? ‘The 
rest, the great majority, however meritorious their 
preparation, however strenuous their exertion, must 
retire from the field disappointed, if not disgraced. 
Learn from hence to vie with each other in moral 
excellence, and the virtues of the Christian charac- 
ter, as though one candidate only were to gain the 
prize. Recollect, however, for your encouragement, 
that none shall labour in vain. For such is the pri- 


* So run as to obtain.} The Isthmian games were held in the 
neighbourhood of Corinth. In these, only one candidate could 
gain the prize. Bishop Pearce observes, from Mill, that Cy- 
prian ad&s omnes at the end of the sentence. gq. d. So run that 
ye may all obtain, which, though unsupported by any manu- 
script, expresses the true meaning of the apostle. 
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vilege of the Christian race, that every diligent and 
persevering candidate shall obtain a proportionate 
reward; but let it be your ambition to gain the 
highest prize. 

But every one who entereth the hsts es temperate 
in all things’; they, indeed, that they may obtain 
a fading crown?, but we, one that will not fade 
away. 

The candidates in the Grecian games deny them- 
selves all those indulgencies and gratifications which 
are inconsistent with that muscular vigour and agi- 
lity upon which their success depends; and they en- 
dure innumerable hardships with the greatest forti- 
tude and cheerfulness, for the sake of momentary 
applause and of a garland of fading leaves. Our 








1 Temperate in all things.) So Horace, Art. Poet. 1. 412. 

Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 

Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit ; 

Abstinuit venere et vino. 
“Those who taught the gymnastic art (says Dr. Macknight) 
prescribed to their disciples the kind of meat that was proper, 
the quantity they were to eat, and the hours at which they were 
to eat. They prescribed to them, likewise, the hours of exercise 
and rest. This whole course, which lasted for many years, was 
called Acxycis, exercise. Hence the ancient monks, who imi- 
tated and even outstripped the athlete in their rules of temper- 
ance and in the laboriousness of their exercises, were called Ac- 
xyras, ascetics.” See also Aélian. Var. Hist. xi.3. 

2 A fading crown.) Qbaprov segavoy, ‘ coronam mox peritu- 
ram, nempe ex oleastro, aut picea, aut lauro.’”’” Rosenmuller— 
“« Itis well known, (says Dr. Doddridge,) that the crown in the 
Olympic games, sacred to Jupiter, was of wild-olive ; in the Py- 
thian, sacred to Apollo, of laurel ; in the Isthmian, or Corin- 
thian, solemnized in honour of Palzemon, of pine-tree ; and in 
the Nemean, of smallage or parsley. Now most of these were 
evergreens, yet they would grow dry, and break to pieces.” See 
Elsner’s Observ. vol. il. p. 103. 
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contest is equally arduous, and ‘requires, at least,. Ch. IX. 
equal exertions of fortitude and self-denial ; but the ee 
prize at which we aim is unspeakably more valuable. 
To our view is held up a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away, a reward which merits our highest ambi- 
tion, which will amply compensate the most ardu- 
ous struggle, and richly repay the most costly and 
painful sacrifices. 

I therefore so run, not as uncertainty 3, I so 26. 
Jight, not as one who striketh the ar+. But I 27. 
bruise my body 5, and bring it into subjection; lest, 





§ Not as uncertainly.] oun adyaws* “ with respect to the 
event: but with a certain expectation of the Christian prize. 
See Plutarch in Wetstein.’”’ Archbishop Newcome.—“ not as to 
an uncertain goal.’’ Bishop Pearce ; who appeals to the Syriac 
and the Vulgate.—* as one not doubtful of the prize.’”” Wake- 
field —*‘ obscure, incert?. Ex Stadiodromis non nisi unus repor- 
tare poterat victoriam, ergo semper dubia erat spes. Sed eternam 
illam gloriam et felicitatem omnes possunt consequi, et certissime 
sperare, qui recté virtuti student.’ Rosenmuller.—‘“ not to leave 
it to uncertainty.” Locke. Dr. Doddridge gives the word an- 
other sense : ‘‘I run not as one who is to pass undistinguished.” 
Dr. Priestley renders it, “ not obscurely, but as one who wishes 
to distinguish himself, and appear among the foremost in the 
race.” 

* Who striketh the air.] ‘ In order to attain the greater agi- 
lity and dexterity, it was usual for those who intended to box in 
the games to exercise their arms with the gauntlet on, when 
they had no antagonist near them : this was called oxiowania.”’ 
Doddridge.—*‘ Bos shows that the boxer was said to strike the 
air when he wasted his blow.” Newcome. Bos Evercit. p. 138. 

° I bruise my body.| vrwmagw * sugillare, ut sub oculis 
existant vibices et macule luride. Per synecdochen, generatim, 
aliquem vel vulnerare, vel lividum reddere, notat.’’ Schleusner. . 
“* Bruise as the boxer does his antagonist. Bos has shown, that 
though the Greek word properly signifies, striking under the 


eye, it deviates into the signification of striking the face and the 
body.” Newcome. 
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after having served as a herald‘ to others, I myself 
should be disapproved 2. 

What I recommend to you, I practise myself. 
Regarding the prize as inestimable and certain, I 
exert myself in proportion to its worth, and to the 
difficulty of attaining it. And the struggle in which 
I engage is not an exercise for amusement; it 1s a 
serious warfare. The adversaries with which I com- 
bat are, the love of ease and pleasure, and other 
temptations incident to the present state. Against 
these I maintain a constant warfare; and with re- 
peated strokes I beat them down, and chain them 
fast, that they may not obstruct my Christian and 


' Served as aherald:] xygvEas. The apostle retains the ago- 
nistic terms: ‘‘ At the opening of the games, a herald publickly 
proclaimed the names of the combatants. When the combat- 
ants appeared, they were examined whether they were free men 
and Grecians, and of an unspotted character ; then the herald, 
commanding silence, laid his hand on the head of the combatant, 
and led him in that manner along the stadium, demanding with 
a loud voice of all the assembly, Is there any one who can ac- 
cuse this man of any crime ?”” Macknight, from West’s Pindar. 

* Be disapproved.] Adsniyssg “ signifies one who is disproved 
by the judge of the games.” Doddridge. ‘* This is a happy 
turn,” says Dr. Priestley, “ to represent the enemy he was to 
contend with to be himself, his own body, his sensual appetites : 
a lesson peculiarly proper for the Corinthians. This does not 
imply that the apostle had any serious apprehension of being 
rejected at last, as one who had not done his duty; but it cer- 
tainly implies, that without consistency of character and perse- 
verance, he or any person will be rejected at last, how promis- 
ing soever may be his profession or his conduct fora time : and 
if it was necessary in his case, much more might the Corinthians 
infer it was so in theirs.”’ 

Perhaps the apostle uses a prosopopeeia, as in Rom. vii. ; and 
though he speaks in the first person, it is as representing Chris- 
tians in general, with a particular allusion to the Corinthians, 
who were notorious for voluptuousness, , 
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apostolic career; lest, after having served as a he- Ch. IX. 
: : 2D 
rald, and proclaimed the lists to others, I should Neral: 


myself, when called to the trial, be finally disap- 
proved, and lose the prize. 


These observations bring the apostle to the close 
of the second argument, in which he endeavours to 
dissuade the Corinthians from eating things offered 
to idols in the idol’s temple, by exhibiting an ex- 
ample in his own person of relinquishing advan- 
tages to which he had an undoubted right, from a 
benevolent desire to conciliate attention, and to re- 
commend the doctrine of the gospel; and, for the 
same generous purpose, of submitting voluntarily 
and cheerfully to a degree of self-denial, mortifica- 
tion, and acquiescence in the caprices and prejudices 
of others, which no person living had a right to re- 
quire or expect. He now proceeds to his last and 
most decisive argument, which settles the question 
at once. 


ARGUMENT III. 


THE APOSTLE cautions the Corinthians against 
partaking of an idol sacrifice in an idol’s temple; 
which he denounces as a direct, criminal, and dan- 
gerous act of idolatry. 


e 


I. 
The apostle warns the Corinthians by the exam- 
ple of the Israelites, God’s ancient professing peo- 
ple, to guard against apostasy into idolatry, . after 


Ch. X. 
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Ch. X. 


Ver. 1. 
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having been instructed in true religion, ch. x. ver. 
1—12. 


1. The ancestors of the Jewish nation, notwith- 
standing all their privileges, their public profession 
of true religion, and the miracles which God had 
wrought for their deliverance from Egypt, relapsed 
into idolatry, and were condemned to die in the wil- 
derness, ver. 1—o. 

Moreover, brethren, I would not have you wg- 
norant, that all? our fathers were under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea. 








1 Moreover.| The received text reads J, but: Griesbach 
adopts yap, for; which Bishop Pearce and Archbishop Newcome 
prefer, as connecting this with the preceding context. q.d. Lest 
1 be disapproved ; for the case of the Israelites shows that men 
may be highly privileged, and yet finally rejected. This agrees 
with Mr. Locke’s conjecture, that the Corinthians had told the 
apostle that the inducements they were under to go to their 
neighbours’ feasts upon their sacrifices were irresistible; and 
therefore they thought they might go without any offence or 
danger, since they were the people of God, purged from sin by 
baptism, and fortified against it by partaking of the Lord’s sup- 
te To this the apostle replies, that, notwithstanding this, they, 

ike the Jews of old, might sin, and draw upon themselves de- 

struction ; and that eating thus of things offered to idols, was 
partaking in idolatrous worship.—I would not have you igno- 
rant. ‘‘ 1 wish you to observe.” Wakefield. 

* All our fathers.] Mr. Locke observes, that the word all 
occurs five times in these four verses. And, supposing that the 
Corinthians presumed too much upon all of them being bap- 
tized and partaking of the Lord's supper, as if it were enough 
to keep them right in the sight of God, he reminds them, that 
though all the Israelites were baptized and ate of the same spi- 
ritual food, and drank of the same spiritual drink, yet the greater 
part of them perished in their idolatry. 

3 Under the cloud.] ‘which miraculously covered and guided 
them.” Newcome. Bishop Patrick observes, that there were 
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I am now about to state a case which may per- Ch. X. 


haps alarm you, and put youupon your guardagainst 
making free with things dubious or unlawful; and 
especially with idolatrous rites and practices, in de- 
pendence upon your Christian profession and your 
covenant state, as though that would protect you, 
either from moral impurity or from the divine dis- 
pleasure. The whole nation of the Israelites, when 
they left Egypt, were in a state similar to yours: 
great miracles were wrought, to convince them of 
the divine authority of their lawgiver. All of them 
were protected from the assaults of their enemies, 
defended from the fervor of the burning sun, and 
guided in their marches by the miraculous cloud, 
Exod. xiii. 21; and all of them by miracle passed 
safely through the midst of the Red Sea, Exod. xiv. 
21,22. 

And were all baptized into Moses +, in the cloud 
and in the sea. 


three several uses of the cloud: 1. To guide them in their jour- 
neys; and this it did asa pillar going before them. 2. To 
preserve them from the heat of the sun in the wilderness ; and 
then it was spread out.as a covering, Ps.cv.39. 3. To defend 
them from their enemies, that they might not assault them, 
Exod. xiv. 20. 

* Baptized into Moses :] ¢1¢ rov Mworyy" “ not unto, as our ver- 
sion has it ; but into Moses, i. e. into that covenant which Moses 
delivered to them from God. So, to be baptized eg Xpisoy, is 
to be baptized into the profession of Christ’s laws and doctrine. 
Rom. vi.3; Gal. iii. 27.”” Pearce-—“ As the phrase ‘being bap- 
tized into Moses’ does not imply that Moses was a God, so, be- 
ing baptized into Christ, or in the name of Christ, does not im- 
ply that he is a God. It is a mode of taking upon us the pro- 
fession of that religion of which he is the founder.” Priestley. 


Ver. I. 
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As though immersed in the baptismal stream, 
they were enveloped by the cloud, and encoinpassed 
by the sea; and were convinced of the divine lega- 
tion of their illustrious leader. These signal mira- 
cies may therefore be regarded as public symbols of 
their submission to the authority of Moses, as the 
rite of baptism is the symbol of your subjection to 
the authority of Christ. , 

And they all ate the same spiritual food', and 
all drank of the same spiritual drink. For they 
drank of the spiritual rock which followed them ®, 
but that rock was Christ. 





esanricayro, baptized themselves: voluntarily submitted to the 
rite. Perhaps when thousands were baptized in a day, they 
baptized themselves; they were not baptized by others. In- 
deed no mstance occurs in the Old Testament, of one person 
being plunged under water by another. 

' Spiritual food.) Manna: called, bread from heaven, Nek. 
ix. 15, ‘ aveuwarines, in distinction from ¢yginss, supernatural. 
Comp. Rom. vii. 14.” Pearce ; who translates it by the word 
heavenly, as he does not think that the word spiritual sufficiently 
implies that there was a miracle in the case. See Exod. xvi. 14, 
15, xvii. 6. 

* The rock which followed them.] . “ Here is a metonymy of 
the rock for the water of the rock. See ch.x. 18; Heb. xin. 10; 
i Cor. ix. 13, 14. We may therefore fairly apply the epithets 
nrevuaTinys and axcdsvgourys to the water, understood in the 
phrase. ‘They can be in no proper sense applied to the rock ; but 
the water issuing from that rock was the eflect of a miracle, and 
some of the water might be carried by the Israelites along with 
them, to supply them in some part of the rest of their journey.” 
Bishop Pearce ; who shows that the word axoAg$ewis sometimes 
used in this sense. After all, this appears to be a very uncom- 
mon and a very harsh sense of the word; and the more natural 
interpretation is, that the stream which gushed from the rock 
continued for a considerable time to accompany the march of 
the Israelites, Water was twice brought out of the rock by mi- 
racle: once at Rephidim, from Mount Horeb, in the first year 
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They were all fed in a supernatural way with 
manna, which is said to have come down from hea- 
ven; and they were all miraculously supplied with 
water from the rock which was struck with the rod 
of Moses, the stream flowing from which accom- 
panied them in their progress through the wilder- 
ness. And this rock was a type of Christ, who is 
that spring of living water from which flow those 
vital truths, and those abundant consolations, which 
are the support and refreshment of his true disci- 
ples in their passage through this probationary 
world, John iv. 14. 

Yet, with the greater part of them, God was not 
pleased +, for they were destroyed in the wilderness. 


of their march, Exod. xvii.; the second time at Kadesh, in the 
fortieth year. Dr. Wall observes, that the Israelites for the first 
thirty-seven years might have travelled in the direction of this 
brook, which, watering the country, might produce herbage for 
the cattle?-but after that, turning eastward from Ezion-geber, 
a port upon the Red Sea, Numb. xxxii. 36, they were again 
distressed for water, with which they were again supplied by 
miracle at Meribah Kadesh. See Macknight and Wall’s Criti- 
cal Notes, vol. i. p. 106. 

8 That rock was Christ.] i. e. a type of Christ; who repre- 
sents his doctrine as living water, John iv. 10. See also John 
vii. 37, the source of life, health, refreshment, and vigour. The 
apostle probably means nothing more than that the rock might 
be compared to Christ, whose doctrine was a source of life and 
comfort to believers, as the rock had been to the Israelites, by 
the refreshing streams which issued from it; and so to remind 
the Corinthians that he intended to apply his observations to 
their case: probably nothing mystical was intended. Dr. Whit- 
by cites many passages, where a similar phraseology occurs : 
viz. Gen. xl. 12, the three branches are three days; xliii. 26, 
the seven kine, the seven ears of corn, are seven years ; Dan. vii. 
17, the four beasts are four kings. See also Ezek. v.5 ; Dan. 
1.38; Matt. xiii. 38,39; Luke viii. 11. : 

* The greater part:] ev rots waeiooty, Comp. ch, ix, 19. It 
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Though all the Israelites had been supported and 
protected by miracles the most splendid and illus- 
trious, though all had been distinguished with im- 
portant privileges, though all had been instructed in 
truths of the highest importance, though all had 
made a solemn profession of their allegiance to 
God, and their submission to the authority of his 
servant Moses, though all had entered into covenant 
with Jehovah, and participated in the external sym- 
bols of this honourable relation, yet as to the greater 
part of them, these privileges and professions were 
of no avail; for by their immorality, idolatry, unbe- 
lief, and disobedience, they provoked God to destroy 
them in the wilderness. And so universal was their 
apostasy and rebellion, that out of the whole num- 
ber who left Egypt, and who were at that time up- 
wards of twenty years of age, only two, Joshua and 
Caleb, were permitted to enter the promised land. 


2. Their example is an awful warning to the 
followers of Christ, not to venture upon lewd and 
idolatrous practices, under a presumption that the 
external symbols of a Christian profession will screen 
them from the divine displeasure, ver. 6—10. 

Now these things happened} by way of example 








here signifies all but two, Caleb and Joshua; who were the 
only survivors of the generation who were grown up to matu- 
rity when they left Egypt. See Bishop Pearce. 

1 These things happened.] “ ravra, referendum est ad pa- 
nas, quibus Deus affecit veteres illus Isrielitas. Quod Deus illos 
tam severe punivit, id factum est ut nos exemplis istis sapiamus.” 
Rosenmuller. ‘ ruwos h.l. denotat exemplar, ut 1 Thess. i. 7 ; 
1 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. ii. 7.” Id. “ It is to be observed,” says Mr. 
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to us, that we should not desire evil things, as they 
also desired. 

Our circumstances as professors of the religion 
of Christ are similar to those of the Israelites when 
departing from Egypt. We have seen great mira- 
cles wrought to convince us of the divine authority 
of the Christian religion. We have renounced the 
state of bondage and idolatry; we have received 
and acknowledged Jesus as our Master; we have 
been - baptized into his name; we have eaten and 
drunk at his table ; we have been enlightened by his 
doctrine, and consoled by his promises. Let us 
take heed that our fate also be not similar to that 
of our predecessors ; nor let us vainly imagine that 
privileges and professions wiil protect us from the 
divine displeasure, if we yield to irregular desires 
and pursue criminal gratifications. 

Neither be ye tdolaters, as some of them were: 
as itis written (Tix. xxxil. 6), Zhe people sat down 
to eat and to drink, and rose up to play 2. 


a rr i a a 


Locke, ‘ that all these instances mentioned by the apostle, of 
destruction which came upon the Israelites who were in covenant 
with God, were occasioned by their luxurious appetites about 
meat and drink, by fornication and by idolatry : sins which the 
Corinthians were inclined to, and which he here warns them 
against.” 

* To play :) wa:gew. Many expositors suppose that the apos- 
tle means, to commit fornication, which was the usual conco- 
mitant of idolatrous worship; and with these critics Bishop 


Pearce agrees. But Dr. Whitby observes, that though the Is-_ 


raelites are charged with idolatry, they are never accused of for- 
nication in the aftair of the golden calf: also, that the apostle 
makes a distinct charge of this offence in the following verse. 
To which may be added, that the Israelites professed to worship 
Jehovah under the symbol of the golden calf, Exod. xxxii.5 ; and 
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They celebrated a religious festival in honour of 
the golden calf, which they worshiped as the sym- 
bol of the God who had brought them out of 
Egypt, though image-worship had but lately been 
distinctly and solemnly prohibited by the voice of 
God ; and they expressed their impious sentiments 
by feasting upon the sacrifice, and dancing in ho- 
nour of their idol, calling it a feast to Jehovah ; 
and probably thinking that there was no more harm 
in it than you apprehend in frequenting an idol’s 
temple. But in this they were greatly mistaken ; 
for God was highly displeased with them, and pu- 
nished them severely for it. 

Nor let us commit fornication !, as some of them 
committed fornication ; and there fell in one day 
twenty-three thousand ?. 

You have been used to regard fornication as a 
matter of indifference: but be not deceived: the 
Christian law, like that of the Jewish legislator, 
strictly forbids the illicit commerce of the sexes ; 


it is not at all probable that they would presume to introduce 
lascivious orgies into a festival which they pretended to hold in 
honour of the Supreme Being. 

? Commit fornication. } This was a vice to which the Corin- 
thians were so notoriously addicted, that xopivS:aZeiv was pro- 
verbially used as equivalent to scortari. ‘‘ Strabo says, that 
in one temple of Venus at Corinth there were no less than a 
thousand priestesses, who made prostitution a part of their de- 
votion to the goddess.” Lib. ii. cap. 17. See Doddridge. 

* Twenty-three thousand.) In the Pentateuch, Numb. xxv. 
1—9, the number is twenty-four thousand. If it be not a slip 
of the apostle’s memory, it is usually explained, that twenty- 
three thousand died by the plague under the immediate hand of 
God, and one thousand by the sword. One manuscript and the 
Syriac version read twenty-four. 
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and those who are guilty of it shall be severely pu- Ch. X. 


nished, as the Jews were when seduced by the Mi- 
dianites to worship Baal-peor, an idol whose rites 
were of the most lascivious nature; and twenty- 
four thousand fell a sacrifice to their crimes. 

Neither let us tempt the Lord3, as some of them 
also tempted him; and were destroyed by serpents. 
Numb. xxi. 5, 6. 

The Israelites were dissatisfied with being con- 
ducted by a circuitous route through the wilderness, 
and with living upon manna; and they spake against 
God, and against Moses, in consequence of which 
they were bitten by venomous serpents, and many 
of them perished in the wilderness. Let us not 
imitate their example, of murmuring either at the 
difficulties we meet with, or the self-denial which 
it is necessary to practise in our Christian course, 
lest we also share their fate. 


eS ng ee 9 RE RS ET CAE SS 


3 Tempt the Lord.) Kuptoy is the reading of the Vatican 
and Ephrem manuscripts, and of some ancient versions ; @eoy, 
God, is the reading of the Alexandrine: vide Griesbach. If 
Xpisov, Christ, which is the reading of the received text, be re- 
tained, it signifies the anointed prophet; and applies both to 
Moses and to Christ : vide Grotius and Crellius in loc. Bishop 
Pearce conjectures that Kupiov might be the original word, and 
being by some thought to mean Christ, was changed into Xpi- 
cov’ and by others, who thought it meant God, was changed 
iuto @cov. The learned prelate, however, prefers Oecy. Arch- 
bishop Newcome reads Kugitv, Lord; though Griesbach, whom 
he commonly professes to follow, does not admit that reading 
into his text, though he marks it as of high authority. Epipha- 
nius accuses Marcion of introducing the word Xpisoy into the 
text —Tempt, “ weipadew i.e. repay AawCavey riv05, explorare 
aliquem, vires ejus tentare, an hoc vel illud facere possit,” Ro- 
senmuller, 


Ver. 8. 
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Neither murmur ye}, as some of them murmur- 
ed; and were destroyed by the destroyer. Numb. 
xiv. 29. | 

By pestilence or sword, or other instruments of 
death ; which, being the means of fulfilling the di- 
vine purpose of punishing the rebellion of the Israel- 
ites, may justly be represented as destroying angels, 
acting under a commission from God. 


3. The history of the crimes and punishments of 
the Israelites in the wilderness was written for the 
admonition and instruction of succeeding ages, and 
especially of those who live under the dispensation 
of the Messiah, ver. 11, 12. 

Now all these things happened to them as exam- 
ples to us®, and they were written for the admont- 
tion of us, upon whom the last age is come 3, 


1 Murmur. “ yoyyugew, obmurmurare, ingrati animi et in- 
dignationis est indicium, Num. xiv. 2, 3, 4, xvi. 1. oAodceura, 
Nebr, xi. 28; Exod. xii. 23; denotare videtur pestem, sub per- 
sctna angeli, mortem subito populo inferentis, representatam.” 
Rosenmuller. 

* As examples.) Tumimws, by way of example, is the reading 
of the Alexandrine, Vatican, Ephrem, and several other manu- 
scripts, and of many versions and fathers. ‘ These sins and 
punishments of the Jews in the wilderness did not happen for 
examples to them, but to those who came after them.” Bishop 
Pearce. 

S The last age is come.) Ta TeAy Twv aiwywy, the ends of the 
ages: not, as translated in our bible, “ the ends of the world.” 
«The Jews counted three ages of the world: the first was be- 
fore the law given to Moses; the second was under the law; 
and the third was under the Messiah: so that the age of which 
St. Paul here speaks was the last age, or the end of the former 
ages. How long this age was to continue, St. Paul undertakes 
not to teach. Comp. Heb. i. 2, ix.26.” Bishop Pearce. 
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One great design of just punishment is, to ad- 
monish others in similar circumstances, that they 
do not fall into the crimes of those unhappy cul- 
prits, lest they should also share in their doom. 
And the crime and consequent punishment of the 
Israelites is recorded for the admonition of us, who 
live under a nobler dispensation, the last that God 
will communicate to mankind; but whose distin- 
guished privileges will be no security against the 
divine displeasure, and will rather aggravate our con- 
demnation, if, notwithstanding all our knowledge 
and our profession, we relapse into idolatry and vice. 

Let him, therefore, who thinketh that he stand- 
eth4, take heed lest he fall. 

Let not the most intelligent and best established 
believers imagine that they are perfectly secure, or 
that they can with safety expose themselves with- 
out necessity to strong temptation, or venture with 
impunity upon forbidden ground: the virtue of the 
most approved Christian may give way in cireum- 
stances of unusual trial, and the skill and vigour 
that has been most frequently victorious may fail in 
the struggle with a new and untried adversary. ‘The 
truest wisdom, therefore, consists in vigilance and 
caution, and the only safety in fleeing from tempta- 
tion. 





* Who thinketh that he standeth.] 6 donwy Esavat or, “ who 
seemeth to stand. q.d. wherefore, being taught by these exam- 
ples, let him, &c.’” Newcome.— Let him who standeth. See 
ch. iii. 18. g.d. He who trusts that he shall persevere, should 
take heed lest he fall into sin.” Bishop Pearce. 
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II. 

The apostle concludes this branch of his subject, 
by seriously urging the Corinthians not to yield to 
the temptation of eating the flesh of a victim in the 
temple of the idol; for that, whatever might be the 
nature of the idol, such a practice was undoubtedly 


an act of idolatry, and highly offensive to God, ver, 
13—22. 


1. The apostle asserts that their temptations to 
idolatry hitherto had not been very considerable ; 
nor would they ever be insuperable. He warns the 


Corinthians, therefore, carefully to abstain from it, 
ver. 13, 14. 

No temptation has yet assailed you but what is 
common to man', And God may be relied on2, 
that he will not suffer you to be tempted beyond 
your ability; but with the temptation will alsa 
make a way out of it3, that ye may be able to bear 


‘ Common to man:] avdgwrivos. ‘The sense is rather what 
is human; i. e. little, short, or moderate, as Chrysostom ex- 
plains it. See 2 Sam. vii. 14; Hos. xi.4; Xenoph. Cyrop. lib. iii. 
p. 189, ed. Hutch.” Pearce—‘* Human, such as human na- 
ture may surmount.” Newcome.— Hitherto the temptations 
you have met with have been light and ordinary.” Locke.— 
“* Proportionable to human strength, as well as frequent to hu- 
man creatures.” Doddridge. 

* God may be relied on.] So Wakefield. Thisos é¢ 6 @Qeos: 
** God is faithful, may be relied on as a faithful friend.” Pearce. 

34 way out of it:] ryv exCacw. ‘This word signifies an 
end, or a passage out, as the Syriac and Dr. Hammond render 
it here. I prefer either of these versions to that in our bible, 
away to escape. ‘The sense of the whole verse seems to be this: 
God will not suffer you to be tried by too strong a temptation ; 
but if he does permit a temptation to try you, yet he will put an 
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it. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, flee from Ch. 
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idolatry. 

You cannot, in extenuation of an idolatrous act, 
plead that you have ever been under an irresistible 
temptation to it. The inducement, probably, has 
been nothing more than the pressing invitations of 
your friends, ora foolish banter upon what they 
may call your precise and unsocial spirit ; but these 
are temptations which require no peculiar degree of 
fortitude and strength of mind to overcome. I do 
not deny that you may be exposed to more serious 
trials, ‘Those who now call themselves your friends 
may become your enemies and persecutors, because 
you will not join in their idolatrous revels, and go 
with them into the same excess of riot. But be 
not discouraged: God is your friend and protector. 
If you are true to him and true to yourselves, you 
will assuredly find that he will be faithful to his pro- 
mises, and will not desert you in the hour of trial. 
In the course of his providence, he will either pre- 
vent the occurrence of temptations which would 
overpower your virtue; or, however new, or dan- 
gerous, or formidable the temptation may be, he 
will either enable you to resist, or will instruct you 
how to evade its force, so that you may escape with- 
out injury to your virtue and your peace: and there- 
fore, my beloved brethren, whatever temptation you 


end to it: so that it will be small in degree and short in dura- 
tion, so that ye may be the better enabled to bear it.” Pearce. 
—* But with the trial will also give you power to bear its ef- 
tects.” Wakefield. 
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may be under to idolatrous excess, I conjure you 
as a friend, and I warn you as an apostle, to keep 
at the remotest distance from it. 


2. He appeals to their understanding, whether 
the joint participation of bread and wine at the 
Lord’s table be not a joint participation of Chris- 
tian worship, ver. 165 —17. 

I address you as men of understanding ': do ye 
yourselves judge of what I am about to say 2. 

You value yourselves upon your superior wis- 
dom: as men of understanding I now appeal to you. 
Attend to the argument which I am about to pro- 
pose, and you will be convinced that you cannot 
feast upon an idol’s sacrifice in an idol’s temple, 
without being guilty of an act of idolatry. 

The cup of blessing over which we give thanks, 
2s tt not the participation of the blood of Christ +? 


1 Taddress you us men of understanding :] ws Qpovimoig Agyw. 
So Pearce —‘ Youare satisfied that you want not knowledge ; 
and therefore, as to knowing men, I appeal to you. See ch. 
viii. 1.” Locke. 

* Judge of what Tam about to say :] 6 gyus. “ of what Lam 
going to say, in opposition to this your practice of thus‘ eating 
ilesh offered to idols.’’ Pearce —‘‘ I make you judges of what 
Iam going to say in the case.” Locke.—‘‘ Judge ye what I say. 
All Christian teachers should thus address men :’’—this 1s the 
excellent comment of that truly venerable prelate, Arehbishop 
Newcome. 

¥ The cup of blessing over which we give thanks :] ro worygiov 
Ts Eevdoyias 6 evacyauev. “* The cup of blessing,” says Mr. 
Locke, ‘‘ was a name given by the Jews toa cup of wine which 
they solemnly drank in the passover with thanksgiving.” It 
secms to be a strange and unwarranted supposition of Bishop 
Pearce, that the apostle does not in this passage allude to the 
Eucharist. 
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Is not the wine which we receive at the Lord’s 
table, over which we give thanks to God for the 
gift of his son, for the blessings and promises of 
the gospel, and for our profession of it; and by 
which we commemorate tlie blood of that holy vic- 
tim by which the new covenant was ratified, and 
do, as it were, herein feast upon the precious sa- 
crifice ; is it not a virtual participation of the blood 
of Christ, and a symbol of our intimate union with 


* Participation of the blood of Christ ?] novwvia te aipnaros ; 
** The cup of blessing,’ says Archbishop Newcome, “ on which 
we implore God’s blessing, is it not a common partaking of that 
wine which represents the blood of Christ?” But this does 
not appear to me to be the whole of the apostle’s meaning. 
The idea in his mind was that of Christ’s mystical body, of 
which Christ was the head, and individual believers were the 
members ; and the participation of the eucharistical cup was re- 
ceiving (i.e. symbolically receiving) blood from the head into 
the several limbs ; and partaking of the loaf was (the symbol 
of) being vital parts of the same body: so that partaking of 
the Lord’s supper was a symbol that all believers were vital 
parts, were flesh and blood of Christ’s mystical body. The 
consequence was, that they could no more become worshipers 
of an idol, than a vital part of one body could at the same time 
become a vital part of another. He uses a similar argument, 
ch. vi. 15—-17. With this idea in view, the apostle’s argument 
is perfectly intelligible. Mr. Locke seems to have had a glimpse 
of the apostle’s meaning: ‘‘ They who drink of the cup of bless- 
ing, do they not thereby partake of the benefits purchased by 
Christ’s blood, which they here symbolically drink ?”” But this 
is not exactly the apostle’s idea : believers do not drink the blood, 
but they partake of it as the members do of the blood which flows 
from the head. Mr. Locke is more happy in his exposition of 
the latter clause, viz. ‘‘ They who eat of the bread broken there, 
do they not partake in the sacrifice of the body of Christ, and 
profess to be members of him ?’’ Upon the whole, the sense is, 
q. d. Is not the wine the blood of Christ? is not the bread the 
body of Christ? Is not, then, the participation of both an in- 
ication that those who so participate are vital parts of that body 
of which Christ is the Head ? 
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him and with each other as vital parts of his mysti- 
cal body ? 

The bread which we break, is it not the parti- 
cipation of the body of Christ? Because the loaf 
es one, we all are one body!: for we are all par- 
takers of that one loaf. 

The participation of the eucharistical loaf is an 
act of Christian social worship, by which we com- 
memorate the death of our Master, by which we 
symbolize our union with him our common head, 
as joint members of his mystical body, with which, 
by this peculiar act of Christian worship, we become 
as it were so thoroughly incorporated, that it is as 
impossible for us to be at the same time worshipers 
of idols, as for the same flesh and the same blood 
to belong to two human bodies. And the one un- 
leavened loaf which we use upon these occasions, 
and of which we all partake, is an emblem of that 
intimate indivisible union which subsists among the 
professors of the Christian religion, with each other, 
and with Jesus their common Master ; which union 





' Because the loaf is one.] This is the rendering of Erasmus, 
Zegerus, Castalio, Grotius, Diodati, Bengelius, Bishop Pearce, 
Wakefield, Dr. Bell, and Dr. Townson. Archbishop Newcome 
gives it in his notes, but does not adopt it in the text. ‘‘ From 
the unity of the bread i in the eucharist,”’ says Bishop Pearce, 
“he shows that all Christians have a communion one with an- 
other. That oi woAAo: is here rightly translated all, appears 
from the use of vavres as a word equivalent to it in the last part 
of the verse; and also from Rom. v. 15, 18, vili. 32.°—** B 
eating of that bread we, though many in number, are all united, 
and make but one body ; as many grains of corn are united in 
one loaf.” Locke. “In ‘partaking of the one loaf,” says Dr, 
Priestley, “‘ we acknowledge ourselves to be one body with 
Christ.’’ 
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would be as completely destroyed by an idolatrous Ch. X. 
act, as the integrity of the loaf would be destroyed Mere MT 


by breaking off a fragment: and it is as Impossible 
that a man should be at the same time an idolater 
and a Christian, as that the same fragment should 
be at once a constituent part of two different loaves. 


In the apostolic age, one loaf of unleavened bread 
was divided and distributed among all the members 
of the assembly who celebrated the Lord’s supper ; 
and the apostle here argues from that circumstance 
in particular, as being a symbol of Christian union 
in Christian worship. But this circumstance in 
the celebration of the ordinance has, in process of 
time, undergone a change; and it is no object with 
Christians now, either that the bread should be un- 
leavened, or that the loaf should be one. It is justly 
argued, that to circumstances so trivial the Chris- 
tian religion can attach no importance, and the end 
of the institution is sufficiently answered by eating 
and drinking in commemoration of Christ. 

The scope of the apostle’s arguinent is this: That 
as eating and drinking at the Lord’s table was an 
act of Christian worship, a symbol by which they 
professed their allegiance to Christ, so eating and 
drinking at the table of an idol was an act of idola- 
trous worship, and a symbol of their subjection to 
a heathen god; and that these two characters are 
utterly inconsistent with each other. 


3. Partaking of the Jewish sacrifices is also an 
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acknowledged participation of Jewish worship, ver. 
18. 

Consider the natural-born Israelites’. Are not 
they who eat of the sacrifices communicants with 
the altar 2? 

You know, that with respect to the peace-offer- 
ings which are presented in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, part is consumed on the altar, part 1s allotted 
to the priest, and the rest 1s returned to the person 
who brings the sacrifice: to feast upon this sacri- 
fice is regarded as a direct acknowledgement of the 
supreme divinity of Jehovah, and as an act of re- 








1 Natural-born Israelites:] rov Iopayra xara capua, Israel 
according to the flesh. i.e. native Israelites who live under the 
Jaw of Moses, “‘ in oppesition,”’ says Archbishop Newcome, “ to 
the true Israel, the church of Christ.”’—** Consider the carnal 
ordinances of Israel.” Wakefield. 

® Communicanis with the altar:] xoiwavor re Suciasyple, 
communicants of the altar. The apostle’s idea seems to be this, 
and it appears to me not to have been sufficiently adverted to, 
if at all, by expositors : All who join in the peculiar rites of 
any worship are considered as forming one community, one 
mystical body. Christians who partake of the eucharistic bread 
and wine, thereby profess themselves, and become, members 
of the body of Christ: they are portions of his flesh and blood. 
They who participate in Jewish sacrifices become xosvwvo1, com- 
municants of the altar; i. e. of the Jewish religion. They are 
portions of the body of the Jewish church. And so, ver. 20, 
they who eat of idol sacrifices in an idol’s temple are xo:vwyoi, 
communicants of demons: they are portions of that body of which 
the demon whom they worship is the head: they are members 
of the community of idol worshipers. And the apostle’s argu- 
ment is, as was observed before, that they can no longer be con- 
sidered as belonging to the community of which Christ is the 
head, than the same limb can be a vital part of two different 
bodies, or, than the same individual can be at the same time a 
member, and participate in the privileges, of two hostile com- 
munities. 
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ligious worship ; and the person offering the victim 
thereby identifies himself with the body of Jewish 
worshipers. And so, by parity of reason, you plainly 
see, that to eat of idol sacrifices in an idol’s temple, 
must be considered as a public and avowed act of 
idol worship, and identifying of yourselves with hea- 
then idolaters. 


4, Whatever their conviction might be as to the 
nullity of the heathen gods, to partake of idol sa- 
crifices in an idol’s temple was an act of idolatrous 
worship, inconsistent with their Christian profes- 
sion, and highly offensive to God, ver. 19 —22. 

What, then, do L say? that an idol ts any thing 
in itself? or, that an tdol sacrifice is any thing ? 

You tell me in your letter, that an idol is nothing 
in the world, and that meat commendeth us not to 
God: nor do I deny the truth of these general prin- 
ciples. Jam as well satisfied as you, of the nullity 
of the heathen gods, and of the perfect moral indif- 
ference of all kinds of wholesome food, considered 
in the abstract: nevertheless an action, 1n its own 
nature indifferent, may contract a moral complexion 
from the circumstances in which it is performed. 
And so it is in the present case. 

But this I say, that the things which the heathen 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons’, and not to God; 

$ Demons:] daipoviois, ghosts of heroes. See Farmer on 
Miracles, ch. iii. sect. 2.‘ St. Paul,” says Mr. Farmer, ‘ was 
a person of extensive learning, and well acquainted with the 


theology of the Gentiles, which represented human spirits as 
becoming demons after death. He knew that these demons 
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ch.x. and I would not that ye should be communicants 
Ver. 21. with demons!. Ye cannot drink of the cup of tev 


Lord, and of the cup of demons. Ye cannot par- 
take of the table? of the Lord, and of the table of 


a a es 


were the very persons to whom the Gentiles offered their sacri- 
fices. At the same time he was conversant in those writings of 
the inspired prophets which taught, that the heathen gods were 
men and women deceased. Now, if he knew them to belong 
to tae human species, would he deny that they had been men, 
and affirm that they were angels? Besides, this apostle was 
writing to Gentiles, who knew, that according to their theology 
human spirits became demons after death ; and who would na+ 
turally understand him as referring to Jupiter, Venus, and other 
men and women whom they had once worshiped under this cha- 
racter. Would not St. Paul, then, use the word demon in thé 
same sense in which he knew it would be understood by those 
Gentiles to whom he was writing?”’ The learned and accurate 
writer has taken very great and successful pains to prove, that 
though the word demon is sometimes used by philosophers to 
express a class of intermediate beings who never had been men, 
nevertheless in its most popular and usual sense it signified 
human spirits, who, being presumed to enjoy a separate exist- 
ence, after death, had been deified, and had become the objects 
of popular worship. See his elaborate treatise on the Preva- 
lence of the Worship of Human Spirits. 

« By daiovia here,’ says Bishop Pearce, “ are not meant 
devils, but demons, or the ghosts of deceased men. Mr. Mede, 
in his Disc. on 1 Tim. iv. 1, has fully proved that this must be 
the sense of the word there, and in Acts xvii. 18.”—*‘* They 
sacrifice to demons : such spirits as those to whom they address 
their devotions must be wicked spirits, if they exist at all, and 
devils may well be supposed to use their utmost efforts to sup- 
port such worship.” Dr. Doddridge. But it is plain that the 
apostle has no reference to the devil in this text; and as to 
more devils than one, the scripture is totally silent. 

' Communicants with demons :] nowwves rwy daimsviwy, sharers 
of demons. q.d. I would not that you should be portions, vital 
parts, of demons ; members of that body of which a demon is 
the head, i. e. idolaters: as Christians are xoivwvol Ta cwuaros 
rs Xpise, are members and vital parts of the mystical body of 
which Christ is the head. 

2 Partake of the table:] jerenev. You cannot partake of the 
eucharistical bread. Why not? Because, ver. 16, the bread 
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demons too. Do we provoke the Lord to jea- 
lousy3? Are we stronger than he ? 
The objects of popular worship among the hea- 





which we break is xosywvic, a communion of the body of Christ. 
Partaking, therefore, of this bread, is a symbol of our being parts 
of that mystical body of which Christ is the head : that is, mem- 
bers of the Christian community. By parity of reason, they who 
partake of the table of a demon are xoivwvoi, members of that 
body of which a demon is the head, that is, idolaters ; and you 
cannot be both Christians and idolaters. The apostle distin- 
guishes, in this argument, between weroyvos and xovwvos. Me- 
Tovot are receivers of, xolvwyvos are parts united to. ‘The receivers 
of the eucharistical bread are united to, and vital portions of, the 
mystical body of Christ. You cannot, ov duvacte. Bishop Pearce 
renders the words, ‘ You must not ;’’ but the apostle plainly 
means to represent it to be as great an impossibility to be a 
Christian and an idolater, as for the.same limb to bea vital part 
of two living bodies. 

° Provoke the Lord to jealousy.] ‘ Dare you, then, being 
espoused to Christ, provoke the Lord to jealousy ; which is spi- 
ritual whoredom?” Locke. The apostle still adheres to the 
image which he has hitherto kept in view: Christians are one 
person with Christ, as those connected in the conjugal relation 
are said to be one person. But if a Christian becomes an idol- 
ater, he separates himself from the person of Christ ; as one who 
commits adultery breaks the marriage union, and justly becomes 
the object of jealousy and indignation. Mr. Locke in his para- 
phrase well sums up the apostle’s argument in this section: 
** You cannot be Christians and idolaters too: nor, if you should 
endeavour to join these inconsistent rites, will it avail you any 
thing ; for your partaking in the sacraments of the Christian 
church will no more exempt you from the anger of God, and pu- 
nishment due to your idolatry, than the eating of the spiritual 
food, and drinking of the spiritual rock, kept the baptized Israel- 
ites, who offended God by their idolatry and other sins, from be- 
ing destroyed in the wilderness.” When the apostle speaks of 
provoking the Lord to jealousy, he probably refers to Christ, of 
whom he is speaking in the context, and who seems through the 
apostolic age to have exercised a personal and sensible authority 
over the church : though we have no evidence to prove that this 
personal intercourse is still continued, See Matt. xxviii. 20, and 
the note in the Improved Version. . 
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then were demons: that is, deified men, and not 
devils, as our translators very improperly render it. 
Those imaginary beings which the Jewish mytho- 
logy called devils had no place in the mythology of 
Greece and Rome. Nor were they ever among those 
polished nations the objects of popular worship, nor 
does the apostle ever assert it ; though by a strange 
mistranslation he appears to do so to the English 
reader. This point is so completely settled among 
men of learning and inquiry, that it admits of no 
dispute. 

And the tenor of the apostle’s argument is this: 
You cannot be both Christians and idolaters ; you 
cannot feast at the table of the living God and at 
that of demons, or departed men; you cannot be 
worshipers of God, and at the same time worshipers 
of dead men: for it is notorious that the sacrifices 
which the heathen offer, they offer to the dead. 
How is it possible that you, who are identified with 
Christ and are members of his mystical body, can 
identify yourselves with the corrupt mass of heathen 
idolaters, and be at the same time Christian wor- 
shipers of the true and living God, and idolatrous 
worshipers of senseless images and dead men ? No- 
thing can be more inconsistent or more intolerable. 
And being thus united to Christ, and, as it were,’ 
espoused to him, will you dare to violate your so- 
lemn vows, will you presume to provoke him to jea- 
lousy, by admitting a rival in your hearts, and by 


_ practising idolatrous worship? Are you sufficiently 


apprized of your danger? do you not see the infa- 
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tuation of your conduct? will he not resent and Ch. 


punish your infidelity and apostasy ? are you pre- 
pared to meet him? can you endure his indigna- 
tion, or withstand his power? Beware, then, how 
you provoke his anger by returning to those idola- 
trous and criminal practices from which it was the 
great design of the gospel to rescue and purify its 
professors. 


Case Il. 


THE APOSTLE, treating of the lawfulness of eat- 
ing meat which had been offered to an idol, and 
having insisted very much at large upon the first 
and the most important case, namely, that of feast- 
ing upon an idol sacrifice in an idol’s temple, now 
proceeds briefly to discuss the other two. Zhe Se- 
cond Question was, concerning the lawfulness of 
eating flesh which had been part of an idol sacrifice, 
and which had afterwards been exposed to sale, and 
purchased in the public market. 

In these circumstances he decides peremptorily, 
that the flesh of the victim may be eaten without 
question and without scruple, ver. 23—26. 

“All things are lawful.” Yet all things are 
not expedient. ‘All things are lawful.” Yet all 
things do not edify. 











‘ All things.) The words ravra efesiv, all things are law-. 


ful, are probably extracted from the letter of the Corinthians. 
See chap. viii. Vide Bowyer. Mo: is omitted. Griesbach. To 
avoid tautology, expedient may be understood as what may be 
beneficial to the agent himself : edification has respect to others, 
Rosenmuller. 
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In the letter which I have received from you, 
you assume it as a self-evident principle, that ‘ All 
things are lawful.” You tell me that you are per- 
fectly satisfied, that under the Christian dispensa- 
tion there is no distinction of food. ‘This proposi- 
tion is true, indeed, in the abstract; but the rule 
may admit of some exceptions. Cases may occur, 
in which an adherence to it may be inexpedient. 
«* Jewish distinctions,” you say, ‘ are abolished.” 
They are so: but circumstances may arise, in which 
the improvement of others may be consulted by 
waving the exercise of your Christian liberty, and 
in which you may do injury to others, and ensnare 
the consciences of weaker Christians, or obstruct 
the progress of Christianity among unbelievers, by 
pertinaciously insisting upon your own right. 

Let no one seek his own good, but every one that 
of another }. 





' That of another :} ‘another's wealth.” This is the render- 
ing of the public version ; but, as Bishop Pearce truly observes, 
the word wealth at the time when our translation was made sig- 
nified good, as in commonwealth, but ithas now got another sig- 
nification. The Bishop’s translation is, ‘‘ Let no man seek his 
own things only, but every man another’s also ;’’ and Archbishop 
Newcome adopts the same construction. Pearce refers to his 
note on ch. i. 17. But the introduction of the restrictive words 
only and also injures the spirit of the maxim which the apostle in- 
troduces in opposition to the loose and selfish principle of the 
Corinthians, ‘“ All things arelawful :”? a maxim which he disap- 
proves, and which he brands as injurious both to individuals and 
to society ; and recommends to them to substitute in its place 
the beautiful principle of disinterested benevolence. Bishop 
Pearce closes the first case with this verse, and adds, ‘ I abso- 
lutely forbid, therefore, your cating in the temples meat offered 
to idols.” 
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You have stated your maxim, permit me to offer 
mine ; which you will do well to receive and to act 
upon, as a modification of your own: Let benevo- 
lence be your ruling principle: forget your own in- 
terest in that of your neighbour. Let every selfish 
affection merge in that of universal good will. This 
is the great law of your profession ; it is the dictate 
of the highest wisdom ; it is the perfect rule of con- 
duct; it is the great secret of producing universal 
happiness. With this proviso, I now proceed to lay 
down a rule for the Second Case. 

Whatsoever is sold in the market? eat, asking 
mo questions on account of conscience. For the 
earth is the Lord’s, and all that ts in it. 

Christian liberty must be limited by expedience ; 
but to impose needless restraints is useless and un- 
wise. ‘To feast upon idol victims in an idol’s tem- 
ple is an overt act of idolatry, and as such it must 
be sedulously avoided by every one who professes 
subjection to the law of Christ. But upon other 


3 Sold in the market.] Maxeaaov, shambles, fora carnaria. 
Rosenmuller ; who adds, “ nihil inquirentes ne conscientia vestra 
perturbetur.” He observes, that the seller might either have 
offered part of the animal at the shrine before he brought the 
rest to market, or that the priests might sell the part which had 
been allotted to them; but concerning these circumstances it 
was needless toinquire. God is the sovereign proprietor of all ; 
and what he has given for the use of mankind cannot be in itself 
unlawful. 

* All that is in it.] So Newcome. Gr. “and the fulness 
thereof.’ Bishop Pearce translates it, “ and all that it is full 
of ;” adding by way of paraphrase, “ all the beasts of the earth 
oe the Lord’s, and he hath given them for the use and service 
of men,” 
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occasions such food may be innocently used. If, 
for example, meat is exposed to sale in the public 
market, you are under no obligation to inquire how . 
it came there. The purchase and use of it, in these 
circumstances, can with no appearance of reason be 
interpreted as an act of idolatry. It is the bounty 
of Providence which supplies us with food; and of 
that bounty we are at full liberty, in the exercise of 
a grateful spirit, to partake, without scrupulously ex- 
amining whether the meat we purchase had or had 
not been offered in an idol’s temple. All wholesome 
food in such circumstances is lawful; and though 
tenderness of conscience should be cherished with 
care, scrupulousness of spirit should by all means be 
avoided, as founded upon a narrowness of mind, 
unworthy of the liberal and manly spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 


Case III. 


THE LAsT CASE which the apostle proposes, is that: 
of their being invited to the table of a heathen friend, 
where an idol sacrifice might be supposed to con- 
stitute a part of the entertainment. In this case the 
expedience of partaking of it must depend upon the 
peculiarity of the circumstances, ver, 27—xi. 1. 


1. In general, the apostle advises believers to eat 
what is set before them without any scruple, ver. 27. 
Also, if any unbelever invite you to an enter- 





1 Invite you.] “* eb rig xaAEt, sc. ad convivium, nam nadgty 
est ad convivium vocare.”” Rosenmuller ; who observes, that the 
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tainment, and ye are disposed to go, eat whatso- 
ever is set before you, asking no questions on ac- 
count of conscrence. 

Christianity is no enemy to social enjoyment; nor 
is it at all necessary for you, as believers in the doc- 
trine of Christ, to retire from the world, or to with- 
draw from the society of your heathen friends, if 
their characters be good and their manners amiable: 
innocent and cheerful festivity is perfectly compatt- 
ble with Christian sanctity. If, then, a heathen 
friend invite you to an entertainment, and you are 
disposed to accept of it, go without hesitation; and 
whatsoever is set before you, partake of it without 
seruple within the bounds of temperance and mo- 
deration, even though you may have reason to sus- 
pect that part of the provision may have been first 
offered at the heathen temple. Your feasting upon 
it at the table of a friend is very different from par- 
taking of it in the idol’s temple, and cannot in rea- 
son be construed into an act of idolatry. 


2. If, however, any scrupulous guest should be 
present, and suggest an objection, the apostle ad- 
vises the more enlightened believer to wave the ex- 
ercise of his Christian liberty, ver. 28, 29. 

But if any one say to you, This meat hath been 
offered to an idol, eut it not, because of the con- 
science of him who told you?. Because of the con- 


apostle is not speaking of idol feasts, but of common and pri- 
vate entertainments. 


* Because of the conscience of him who told you:} dia rev 
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science, I say, of the other person, and not because 
of thine own. 

Christianity does not encourage scrupulosity : 
nevertheless, believers, whose hearts are sincere, 
though their understandings may not be sufficiently 
enlightened, may entertain a notion that partaking, 
upon any occasion, of meat which has been pre- 
sented at the altar of an idol, is an act of idol wor- 
ship; and if this uninformed Christian sees that 
you eat of it without scruple, it may induce him to 
do that which in him would be an act of idolatry, 
however innocent in you. And therefore, for his 
sake, it will be right for you to abstain; that you 
may not seduce him into a practice which would be 
contrary to his convictions. Or, if the objector 
should even be an unbelieving Jew, it might still be 
expedient to wave your privilege. 


3. The apostle states and replies to an objection 





peyyucayra, nas ryy ouvedyziv’ “ because of him who told thee, 
and because of conscience.” Newcome.—‘ I have rendered 
these words,” says Bishop Pearce, “as a hendiadys: q. d. dia 
THY cuvEedyow Te wyvucayTos. So in Virgil, paterd et auro.” See 
ch. ii. 4, and the Bishop’s note; see also Schulzius in Rosen- 
muller. After the word cuve:dycty, the received text adds, “ for 
the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof:’? which are 
quite irrelevant to the apostle’s argument, and are wanting in 
the most ancient manuscripts and versions. They are left out of 
the text by Griesbach, Pearce, Newcome, and Wakefield, and 
were evidently introduced by some careless transcriber from 
ver. 26, where they are very apposite, and where they follow the 
word ovverdyriv. Bishop Pearce supposes the objector to be a 
Jew ; but this is needless, it might be either a Jew or a scrupu- 
lous Christian. “ Any Christian or Jew.” Newcome. Certainly 
not the master of the feast, unless he meant to insult his guest. 
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which the enlightened believer might be supposed Ch. x. 


to offer to his advice, ver. 29—xi. |. 


But why is my liberty to be abridged! by an- Ver. —29. 


other's conscience? If I partake with thankful- 
ness?, why should I be censured on account of that 
for which I give thanks ? 

I well know that the advice I offer will not be 
palatable to all; and an objector, more intent upon 
self-gratification than on self-denial, may say, I see 
no reason why I am to be deprived of an agreeable 
and innocent gratification, because of another man’s 
ignorance and superstition. Let him gain better 
information ; let him learn the extent of Christian 
hberty, and then his scruples will vanish, and will 
neither incommode himself nor others. ‘The gospel 


has set me free from ceremonial distinctions, and. 


the meat which it allows me to partake of, I have 
received with a heart grateful to the Ged of all for 
his bounty. I know the nullity of heathen deities, 
and the vanity of idol worship. Nor can this par- 
ticipation of food at the table of a friend, though a 


heathen, be justly interpreted as associating myself 


with him in his idolatrous rites. Who, then, has 
a right to censure me for that participation of the 


1 To be abridged :] xpiveras. “ why should my liberty be 
condemned by another man’s conscience ?’’ Newcome, Wake- 
field. q.d. Why am I to be restrained from an act which my 
conscience approves, merely because another man’s conscience 
condemns it? 

®* Partake with thankfulness :] >apitt. So Wakefield. “ with 
thanksgiving.” Newcome ; and Pearce, who observes, that this 
sense of the word, which is common in the apostle’s writings, is 
confirmed by evyapisw in the latter part of the verse. 
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Ch. X. 
Ver. 30. 


3]. 
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bounty of providerce, which, being consecrated by: 
a grateful heart, is-an act of homage to the true and 
living God ? 

The apostle replies to this plausible but some- 
what captious objection, by offering three consider- 
ations : 


First, The great concern of the practical believer 
is not to gratify appetite, but to glorify God, even 
in the most common actions of life, ver. 31. 

Whether, therefore, ye eat, or whether ye drink, 
or whatsoever else ye do, do all to the glory of God. 

Your objection has weight, provided that you 
were the only party concerned ; but remember, that 
as disciples of Christ, you are neither to consult your 
own gratification, nor the humours and prejudices 
of others, but to maintain an habitual regard to the 
will and to the glory of God. By your profession 
of the Christian religion, you have devoted your- 
selves to the service of God ; and it is your duty to. 
maintain that habitual powerful sense of God upon 
the mind, that in every action of life you may have 
an explicit regard to his authority and submission to 
his will. And, if you are formed to this truly Chris- 
tian spirit, you will not for a moment hesitate to deny 
yourselves any indulgence, if the service of God, the 
welfare of your fellow-creatures, and the general in- 
terest of truth and virtue, which He vouchsafes to re- 
gard as his chief glory, may be promoted by it. 


Secondly, As disciples of Christ, they must avoid 
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every thing that would obstruct the progress of the 
gospel, ver. 32. 

Put no stumbling block) before the Jews?, or 
the Greeks, or the church of God. 

Let me remind you, that one important case un- 
der this first and most inviolable of Christian max- 
ims is, that you do not, by the imprudent exercise 
of Christian liberty, tempt others to transgress. Do 
not, then, by continuing to eat of the flesh of a vic- 
tim at the table of a friend, after a caution has been 
suggested, prejudice the Jew against the Christian 
faith as favourable to idol worship, or lead the Gen- 
tile to conclude that you are not averse to pa'tici- 
pate in his idolatrous rites. And, above all, place 
no temptation in the way of weaker and less enlight- 
ened believers to relapse into idolatry ; and thus to 
dishonour their profession, to injure their character, 
and to endanger their final state. If such evil con- 


' Put'no stumbling block:] Ampoonorras yiverde. So Wake- 
field —‘‘ Give no cause of offending.” Newcome.—“ Ampooxo- 
wos notat eum qui aliis incedentibus nullum olbjicit offendiculum. 
Hesych. et Suidas arnavdarssos. Metaphorice is dicitur, qui non 
committit aliquid, ut exinde alter in errorem incidat, aut ad pec- 
catum alliciatur.” Schleusner. 

* Before the Jews, or, &c.] This is a confirmation of Bishop 
Pearce’s conjecture, that the objection might be supposed to pro- 
ceed from an unbelieving Jew ; who might be prejudiced against 
the Christian religion if he saw that the professors of it partook 
without any scruple of meat which, though not eaten in the idol’s 
temple, was nevertheless a part of the immolated victim.—‘‘ The 
Jews or the Gentiles, “ xas EAAyot, and theGreeks.” The Greeks 
are here substituted for Gentiles in general ; and the word is so 
translated, and perhaps inadvertently, without notice, by Arch- 
bishop Newcome. “ And xai, following a negative, is here to 


be translated nor. See Rom. iv. 19; 1 John iii, 10.” Mace 
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Ver. 32. 
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sequences follow from your unguarded use of Chris- 
tian liberty, and your refusal occasionally to wave 
your privilege, you sadly deviate from that excellent 
and perfect rule of conduct which I have just re- 
peated. 


Thirdly, Upon the whole, the apostle recommends 
it to them, in this and in other particulars, to follow 
his own example of accommodation and self-denial ; 
as it had been his ambition and endeavour to follow 
that of their common and honoured Master, ver. 
3do—ch. x1. 1. 

And as I, in all things, please all men‘, not 
seeking my own advantage, but the advantage of 
all2, that they may be saved, so be ye imitators of 
me, even as Lam of Christ. 














' Please allmen.] Bishop Pearce remarks here, ‘‘ A way of 
speaking very common with St. Paul, as with other writers ; by 
expressing the action he means only to express his design. It 
is certain he did not in fact please all; no, not all the Corin- 
thians : but he endeavoured to please them ; and this, therefore, 
is all the force of apecxw.”’ In confirmation of this remark, he 
refers to Gal. v.4; Heb. ii. 10; John xv. 15; Rom. ii. 4.— 
“* Apeoxw, placere siudeo.”’ Rosenmuller. 

* The advantage of all :| rwv r6AAwy, the many ; i.e. all men. 
Pearce, Wakefield. See ch. x. 17, and the Bishop’s note. 

3 Be ye imitators of me.] Locke, Pearce, Griesbach, New- 
come, Wakefield, Rosenmuller, &c. all agree in joining this 
verse to the last of the preceding chapter, as being evidently 
connected with what he there states concerning his own conduct. 
Mr. Locke supposes some reflection to be intended upon the 
false apostle by the limitations which the apostle sets to their 
imitating his example —‘‘ Huncversum perperam Lutini a supe- 
riore capite absecuerunt, cum quo potius cohe@ret : ita tamen, ut 
singular quodam Pauli artificio, sit simul et superioris disputatio- 
nis conclusio, et transitio ad ca que sequuntur.” Rosenmuller. 
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To conclude: I have related at large to you in Ch. XL 


what particulars I cheerfully submit to considerable 
privations, and how I endeavour upon all occasions 
to accommodate myself to the humours and preju- 
dices of my hearers as far as I innocently can, in 
order to save them from idolatry and vice, and ruin. 
And to speak the truth, and that I may not appear 
to claim greater merit than is due, I frankly own, 
that in this rugged path of self-denial I only follow, 
and that at humble distance, the glorious footsteps 
of our revered Master; who denied himself every 
gratification, and submitted to the most ignomini- 
ous usage and the most cruel sufferings, that he 
might accomplish the purposes of his heavenly mis- 
sion. Beit thus your honourable ambition, my be- 
loved friends, to imitate good examples, wherever 
you find them ; and in the case I have stated be 
imitators of me, and not of me only, but of Jesus 
Christ, who is the perfect pattern of human virtue ; 
who has set us an example which, as it is my desire 
and ambition ever to keep in view, I would also re- 
commend to your habitual and supreme regard, as 
the only safe and infallible rule of conduct. 


Ver. |. 


l 


Ch. XI. 
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SECTION UI. 


THE APOSTLE 77 this SECTION offers advice con- 
cerning decorum inthe appearance and dress of 
those persons, whether male or female, who were 
appointed to officiate in their public assemblies, 
ch. xi. 2—16. 


The subject is attended with some difficulty. As 
the apostle soexpressly prohibits women from speak- 
ing in the church! at all (ch. xiv. 34, 35), some 





1 Prohibits women from speaking in the church:] viz. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 34,35,37 ; “ Let your women keep silence in the churches, 
for it is a shame for women tospeak in the church. The things 
that I write to you are the commandments of the Lord.’’ Not- 
withstanding this strict prohibition, under the authority of 
Christ himself, the apostle in this chapter supposes that a wo- 
man might pray and prophesy; that is, speak to others “ for 
edification, exhortation, and comfort,”’ 7} Cor. xiv. 3; and he 
gives direction for the decent performance of this duty. To re- 
concile this apparent inconsistency, Grotius, Locke, and most of 
the commentators, have supposed that women were sometimes 
inspired, either to foretell future events, or to speak for edifi- 
cation. So, it appears, under the Old Testament, that Miriam 
and Deborah were inspired; and under the new dispensation, 
the seven daughters of Philip the evangelist were prophet- 
esses, Acts xxi. 9. Compare Joel ii. 28, Acts ii.17. These ex- 
traordinary cases were of course exceptions to the general rule ; 
and it is to such cases that the apostle’s directions in this chap- 
terapply. Dr. Taylor, however, is not satisfied with this inter- 
pretation ; and thinks the rule laid down in the fourteenth chap- 
ter too absolute and imperative, and of too high authority to ad- 
mit of any restrictions. He conjectures, therefore, that as it was 
the custom in Greece for the women to live ina state of separa- 
tion from the men, excepting those of their own family, the wo- 
men might probably have assemblies of their own, distinct from 
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have supposed that he alludes in this passage to 
their speaking by immediate inspiration, which 
would of course be an excepted case. But it seems 
most probable that the women occasionally held 
separate religious assemblies of their own sex, in 
which it was thought no impropriety for those who 
prayed or taught, to lay aside the veil while they 
were officiating ; and this is the practice which the 
apostle here condemns. | 


1. He expresses his satisfaction in the general at- 
tention which the Corinthians had paid to the rules 
which he had prescribed for the conduct of their re- 
ligious assemblies, ver. 2. 

Now LI commend you, brethren, because ye re- 
member me in all things 2, and adhere to the rules 3 
as I delivered them to you. 


those of the men, where they might pray with, and prophesy to, 
that is, instruct and edify each other. These are the assemblies 
to which the apostle refers in this chapter, and for the orderly 
conducting of which he lays down rules. And in confirmation 
of this conjecture he observes, that in this advice there is not one 
word of praying or prophesying in the church: for the apostle 
did not consider those assemblies of women as proper churches. 
Then, at ver. 17 he begins to correct disorders in their proper 
assemblies when they came together in the church, men and 
women. And upon this subject he discourses to the end of the 
fourteenth chapter.’’ See Dr. Taylor’s excellent note upon Rom. 
xvi. 1, 

* In all things.) ‘They remembered most of his instructions 
and regulations.” Newcome. Considering, however, the gross 
irregularities upon which the apostle animadverts in this and the 
succeeding chapters, the expression must be understood with 
very great limitations. 

3 Adhere to the rules:] rag wapatocess xareyere. Literally, 
“ hold fast the things which have been delivered, as I have de- 


Ver. I. 
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Ver. 2. 
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When I was with you, I prescribed a variety of 
rules for the decent regulation of your religious as- 
semblies, whether of a public or private nature; and 
I am pleased to hear that in general you, or at least 
many of you, have observed them. There are, how- 
ever, some irregularities which duty obliges me to 
notice, and particularly those concerning which you 
have asked my opinion and advice. 


2. The apostle assumes the superior authority of 
the male sex; and argues from this principle, that 
the man should be uncovered and the woman veiled 
while they were officiating in their respective reli- 
gious assemblies, ver. 3—7. 

But [wish you to know, that the head of every 
man is Christ; and that the head of the woman is 
the man, and that the head of Christ is God}. 


——ee 


livered them ;”—‘ xareyw, diligenter cbservo,”’ Schleusner.— 
‘< Keep my traditions as I delivered them to you.’ Newcome. 
But the word tradition, in its usual acceptation, does not ex- 
press the apostle’s meaning: what the apostle particularly al- 
ludes to in this passage is, certain rules which, while he was 
with them, he had delivered to them for the support of order and 
decorum in their public meetings, and which they had generally 
observed. Bishop Pearce’s translation is, “ and keep those 
rules which I delivered unto you, in the same manner as I de- 
livered them.”— Et precepta que ego vobis tradidi retinetis. 
rapasocews nominevocatur omne id quod docetur ; htc autem sig- 
nificatur, preceplio de ritibus, et moribus publicis, ad ordinem et 
decorum in ecclesiis servandum institutis.” Rosenmuller. 

* The head of Christ is God.} Slichtingius well observes from 
this text, that “ as the most high God can have no head above 
him, therefore Christ is not the most high God.” “ To explain 
this mystery, some of the Fathers say, that ‘ God is here said to 
be the head of Christ as being the Father of the Son, and so 
the cause of him. But yct, as the woman is of the same nature 
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Christ is the Lord and lawgiver of his church, 
and to his authority every man who professes to be 
his disciple owes subjection. In like manner, the 
woman owes subjection to the man; and Christ 
himself is subject to God, whose servant he 1s, whose 
commission he bears, and whose will he performs. 


The apostle does not profess upon this occasion 
to speak by inspiration, and his language 1s formed 
-upon the customs and habits of those nations in 
which the man was the despot of the family, and 
thewomen and children were little better than slaves. 
It is happy for us that we live in a more enlightened 
age, and in a country of more liberal and polished 
manners, in which the claims of the two sexes are 
more equitably adjusted, and each sustains its proper 
part in domestic arrangements and civil society. It 
is obvious, also, to observe, with what unaffected 


a 


with the man who is her head, so is Christ of the same nature 
with God the Father.’ Others say, that ‘the Father is here 
styled the head of Christ, considered as Mediator ; in which re- 
lation he received his kingdom and dominion from him, and ex- 
ercises it wholly to his glory.’ Whitby. But surely this is lit- 
tle better than mere jargon, and substituting words for ideas. 
The moderns do not succeed much better than the ancients 
in their qualifying clauses. ‘ Christ,” says Dr. Doddridge, 
‘in his mediatorial character acts in subordination to the Fa- 
ther, who rules by him, and hath constituted him sovereign of all 
worlds, visible and invisible.’ But if Christ was himself the 
Maker of all worlds, how can he be said to be constituted sove- 
reign by the Father?—-Dr. Macknight does not explain the 
case much more satisfactorily than Dr. Doddridge : ‘‘ The head 
of Christ, to whom in saving the world he is subject, is God.” 
But how can one omnipotent Being be subject to another om- 
nipotent Being? Yet these expressions pass, because few read- 
ers will stop to reflect upon their absurdity. 
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Ch. XI. 
Ver. 3. 


Cacoxyt 
Ver. 3. 
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simplicity the apostle speaks of the subjection of 
Christ to God as his Lord and Governor, without 
adding any of those qualifying clauses which many 
of his commentators find necessary, when they 
would reconcile the inferiority of Christ with his 
supreme divinity and full equality with the Father ; 
and which Paul himself would also have found equally 
necessary, in order to guard his readers against dan- 
gerous errors, if he had entertained the same opi- 
nion concerning the person of Christ which his com- 
mentators have embraced. 

Livery man, praying or prophesying' having 
his head covered2, dishonoureth him who is his 


head3. 


‘ Prophesying.] It cannot be doubted that this word often 
signifies speaking under a divine impulse ; but it is also used 
for teaching in general, and in that sense it seems to me rea- 
sonable to understand it in this passage. 

* Having his head covered.]_ ‘‘ It appears from Theodoret, 
that the men of Corinth, according to the custom of the Greeks, 
both wore long hair, and prayed to God with their heads covered, 
in the public assemblies: so also, saith Plutarch, did the Ro- 
mans; so, saith Lightfoot, did the Jews. But the heathen 
woman paid her devotion to the Gods resoluta comas, with her 
hair loose and hanging down.” Whitby. As it is not probable 
that the apostle would advise the Corinthians to worship God 
in a manner which would be regarded as indecorous, it seems 
probable that some Christians, when they spoke or prayed in 
public, were accustomed to wear a veil, which the apostle here 
disapproves, as being properly a part of female dress. On the 
other hand, the women who prayed and taught in their own 
assemblies, which they were not forbidden to do, threw aside 
their veils, probably conceiving that it would be more conve- 


wnient ; or perhaps regarding it as a token of religious respect, 


as the heathen priestesses laid aside their veils when they spoke 
under the impulse of the oracle. This custom is strongly repro- 
bated by the apostle, and strictly forbidden by him, as utterly in- 
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If a man wear a veil, or any other covering upon 
his head when he is conducting public worship, or 
instructing his fellow-Christians, it is a reflection 
upon Christ, whose image he bears, and whose com- 
mission he executes: for it would be assuming the 
symbol of subjection, when, in fact, he is invested 
with authority. | 

But every woman praying or prophesying with 
her head unveiled, dishonoureth him who is her 
head+: for that is one and the same as of she were 
shaven. 

The woman, by taking off her veil, virtually re- 
nounces her subjection to the man; and may with 
equal propriety alter her dress to that style which 
the custom of the country has appropriated to the 
male sex. 

For of the woman be not veiled, let her also cut 
off her hair® ; but ifit be disgraceful to a woman 
to cut off her hair, or to shave herself, let her wear 
a vel. 

If the woman lay aside her veil in public, let her 
be consistent: let her in other articles assume the 
appearance and attire of the man. But if it be in- 


consistent with public decorum, and with the delicacy of the fe- 
male sex. See Pearce and Doddridge. 

° Him who is his head.) i. e. Christ ; which seems to be the 
most important sense of the words, and the most agreeable to 
the connexion. See Whitby, Locke, Doddridge, and Rosenmul- 
ler. Gr. ‘‘ dishonoureth his head :” i, e. his own head. Pearce, 
Newcome, &c. 

* Him who is her head.] i.e. the man; by encroaching upon 
his province, by appearing in his dress. 

° Cut off her hair:] xeipacbw. See Wakefield. ‘‘ let her head 
even be shorn.” Newcome. 
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decorous fer the woman to appear in the garb of a 
man, let her retain that article of dress to which cus- 
tom has annexed the idea of female modesty and 
decorum. 

For indeed the man ought not to cover his head, 
being the image and glory' of God: but the woman 
ts the glory of the man. 

God created man, as it is said, Gen. 1. 27, in his 
own likeness, in intellect, in rectitude, in dignity, 
and in dominion. It becomes him, therefore, to ap- 
pear uncovered, which is the usual symbol of the 
possession of power and the exercise of authority, 
and an emblem of an independent station. But 
the woman was made in the pleasing and softened 
image and likeness of the man: as he derives au- 
thority immediately from God, so she derives her 
authority from him, and governs the family in sub- 
ordination to him. It becomes her, therefore, to 
wear the symbol of subjection and allegiance. 


3. Having further argued the superiority of the 
male sex, the apostle suggests a hint, that as be- 
lievers in Christ, the two sexes are upon an equa- 





1 Image and glory.) “A hendiadys for glorious image.” 
Wakefield —* The glorious image of God in his dominion over 
this lower world. Ps. viii. 5, 6.” Newcome. Bishop Pearce 
translates Joka likeness; q.d.he is the image and likeness of 
God: but in this rendering he is singular. ‘ Similitudinem et 
majestatem Dei referens. Est enim vir in supremo gradu colloca- 
tus in hoc mundo... mulier vero mariti auctoritatem refert, Im- 


perat enim materfamilias sue fumilie, sed viri nomine.” Rosen- 
muller, 
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lity; and that the authority of the man onght to be Ch. XI. 


exercised with indulgence, ver. 8—12. 


Moreover, the man was not taken? from the wo-  Ver.8. 


man, but the woman from the man. Neither was 
the man created for the woman, but the woman for 
the man. 

The account contained in the Book of Genesis 
of the formation of the woman, being taken from 
his side and created for his use, sufficiently indi- 
cates the inferiority of the female sex, and the sub- 
jection of the woman to the man. 

For this reason ought the woman to wear upon 
her head the token of subjection to authority 3, be- 
cause of the messengers +. 


° The man was not taken from:] ex yovaimos. “ the man 
does not belong to the woman.” Pearce. But the same expres- 
sion occurs ver. 12, where it must be rendered in its usual sense, 
from the woman. The apostle’s argument in these verses from 
the Mosaic history, will not bear any great stress to be laid upon 
it. See Priestley. 

° The token of subjection to authority.] E€ouc1e is univer- 
sally understood as meaning the veil, the emblem of subjection 
to the authority of man. See Whitby. 

* Beeause of the messengers:] dia rag ayyerdous, because of 
the angels. ‘‘ What the meaning of these words is,” saith Mr. 
Locke, ‘“ I confess I do not understand :’’ nor indeed is it 
easy to make any sense of them, if by the word angels we are to 
understand beings of an order superior to mankind who are sup- 
posed to be present in religious assemblies. But, if we admit 
Dr. Taylor’s natural and judicious interpretation of this pas- 
sage, in his note upon Rom. xvi. 1, nothing can be more easy. 
‘¢ ‘The men upon sundry occasions,” saith this admirable expo- 
sitor, “ sent messengers to these female assemblies ; and these 
messengers, coming in the name of their husbands, brought, in 
a sense, their authority along with them: on which account 
the women ought to observe a just decorum, as if their hus- 
bands were present. The women ought to have power on their 
head, because of the messengers.” Bishop Pearce takes no no- 


9. 


10. 
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You may perhaps think, that in the private as- 
semblies of the female sex there would be no im- 
propriety in the woman who prays or teaches laying 














tice of this interpretation of Dr. Taylor’s; perhaps he might 
not know of it. He supposes, that St. Paul speaks according 
to the notion which then prevailed among the Jews, whether a 
just one or not, that ‘‘ the holy angels interested themselves in 
the affairs of men, and particularly were present in their reli- 
gious assemblies.” Eccles. v. 6. Dr. Priestley also supposes that 
the apostle alludes to the popular opinion of the presence of an- 
gels in religious assemblies, out of respect to whom women 
should have thcir heads covered: he does not notice Dr. Tay- 
lor’s solution of the difficulty, and probably did not recollect it. 
Archbishop Newcome, after noticing the common hypothesis, 
and that of Beza, who supposes it to allude to the presence 
of the inspired teachers, and likewise Dr. Taylor's interpreta- 
tion, gives it as his own opinion, that the words are a gloss, 
inserted in conformity to Jewish notions. This also was the con- 
jecture of Dr. Owen in Bowyer. In fact, the sense and con- 
struction are complete, if this clause should be omitted. See 
Bishop Pearce. ‘‘ propter exploratores.” Rosenmuller.—< Be- 
cause of the evil angels,” says Dr. Whitby, after Tertullian : 
‘* she being tempted by the prince of them to do that which is 
perpetual cause of shame to her, and which increased her sub- 
jection to the man, Gen. iii. 26, ought therefore to use this token 
of shamefacedness and subjection.” Macknight adopts the 
same interpretation. But what proof is there that Satan, or 
any other evil angel, had any concern in the fall of man? Moses 
gives no hint of the intervention of any such malignant being, 
nor is such an extraordinary doctrine any where revealed. And 
if this most incredible hypothesis were allowed, what reason 
would it afford for the woman wearing the veil? Let it not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, that the learned and venerable writer who 
advances this absurd hypothesis was the author of the work en- 
titled, ““Ysepas ppovrides, Last Thoughts ;” in which he gravely 
and candidly retracts the most material of the errors which per- 
vade his learned Commentaries, namely, that of the proper 
deity of Jesus Christ: which he solemnly renounces, and as- 
signs the most unanswerable reasons for his retractation of this 
popular doctrine. Let not blame, then, be imputed to Dr. 
Whitby, if he did not at once see and revoke the whole system 
of erroneous doctrine in which he had bcen educated. 
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aside her veil for the time that she officiates; but 
when you reflect that men are appointed as visitors 
to those assemblies, or occasionally sent as messen- 
gers there, you must be aware how inconsistent it 
is with the established custom of the country, and 
with the decorum of the female character, that wo- 
men in these circumstances should be seen without 
their veils. Let the women, therefore, whenever 
they pray or teach, even in their own assemblies, 
take heed that they may never be surprised by per- 
sons of the other sex in a sort of dress unbecoming 
the delicacy of the femaie character. 

Nevertheless, neither is the woman to be sepa- 
rated from the man, nor the man from the woman, 
an the Lord '. 


As professing Christianity, all are upon a level: 

' The woman separated, &c.] In the received text the order 
of these clauses is different; viz. “‘ Neither is the man to be 
separated,” &c. being the first in order. The order is trans- 
posed, upon very good authority, in the text of Griesbach, and 
it best agrees with that in the succeeding verse. Literally, 
“«* Nevertheless, neither is the woman without the man, nor the 
man without the woman, in the Lord.” In the Lord appears to 
me to mean, under the Christian dispensation ; which, as Bishop 
Pearce observes, is the only sense which the words would bear 
here. This, however, he thinks improper, and prefers the read- 
ing of Theodoret, evxocuw, “ in the world:” gq. d. one cannot 
exist without the other in the world. Archbishop Newcome 
says, “ This reading is neither necessary, nor well supported.” 
Mr. Locke renders ey Kugiw, “ the Lord so ordering it.” I pre- 
fer, however, the interpretation in the paraphrase as the most 
obvious meaning of the phrase ev Kugiw, and most congenial to 
the apostle’s style. Mr. Wakefield's translation is, “ But nei- 
ther are men to be separated from women, nor women from men, 
in the Lord ;”” which he explains in his note, “ one is not regard- 
ed under Christianity to the disparagement of the other, but 
both have their proper estimation. Gal. iil. 28.” 
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as believers in Christ, there is no distinction of 
sexes ; nor any preference of one above another, 
but in just proportion to the moral value of the cha- 
racter of each. And it is the duty of both sexes to 
afford mutual assistance to each other in the trials 
and duties of the Christian profession. 

For as the woman was from the man, so also the 
man is by the woman: but all things are from God. 

According to the Mosaic account, the woman 
was originally taken from the man ; and in the na- 
tural course of things the man is born of the wo- 
man. The sexes are mutually dependent upon each 
other, and both are equally and wholly dependent 
upon God. He is the universal Father of the hu- 
man race; and all his offspring, whether male or 
female, are equally dear to him, and equally the ob- 
jects of his parental providence and care. 


4. He appeals to their own sense of propriety 
whether his observations are not just, and concludes 
with declaring the general custom of the church as 
a reply to any one who was disposed to cavil at the 
regulations he recommends, ver. 13—16. 

Judge anong yourselves. Is it decent for a wo- 


. nan to pray to God without a veil? Doth not even 


nature itself teach you, that ef'aman suffer his hair 


. to grow long, wt is a disgrace to him; but that of 


the woman have long hair, it is an ornament to her, 
because the hair is given her as a veil ? 

You know that the customs of your country do 
not allow a woman to pray without a veil. I might 
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even appeal to the law of nature, which usually be- Ch. XI. 


stows upon the female a greater proportion of hair ss 


than it allows to the male. Fora man, therefore, 
to be curious in dressing and adorning his hair, is 
disgraceful and effeminate; but for a female to shade 
her countenance with graceful locks is ornamental 
and allowable, for a profusion of these is granted 
to that sex as a natural veil. 

But if any one is disposed to be contentious, 1 
answer, that we have no such custom, nor have any 
of the churches of God?. 

If any one, after all, will persist in reeommend- 
ing it to women to pray and teach in their own as- 
semblies without the decent ornament of a veil, I do 
not think it worth while to argue the case any longer. 
It is enough to declare, that whatever may be the 
custom of the heathen priestesses when they feign, 
or fancy themselves to be inspired, no such indeco- 
rous behaviour is admitted in any of the cherches, 
either of the Hebrew or the Gentile believers, in any 





' Is disposed to be contentious : | doxei—ervas, “* seemeth to 
be contentious ;” i.e. is contentious. Aoxew does not always 
express a doubt. See 1 Cor. vii. 40; Gal. ii. 6.9. “ If any 
one, however, love contention.”’ Wakefield. —<‘* If any one set- 
teth up for a contentious man.” Pearce ; who in his note ob- 
serves, that doxes may be are as an expletive, and produces 
examples from Xenophon and Aristophanes. 

*] answer, we have no such custum, &c.| ‘ I must tell him 
that we,” &c. Pearce ; who understands the word we as appli- 
cable to the Jewish churches : q.d. ‘1 must assure him, that 
neither the Jewish churches, to which we did originally belong, 
nor any of the churches of God, have such a custom as this.” 
Archbishop Newcome observes, that “ to the contentious he 


speaks with authority, to others with deference,” ver. 13. ch. 
x. 15, 


15. 


16. 
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part of the world; and that if this custom should 
prevail any longer, it will remain as the solitary 
practice and singular disgrace of the church at Co- 
rinth. And so I close what I had to advance upon 
the subject of female decorum, and proceed to no- 
tice some irregularities of a still grosser kind, which 
are at present tolerated among you. 


SECTION IV. 


THE APOSTLE animadveris upon those who, by their 
wrregularity and excess, assimilated the Lord’s 
Supper to an idol’s feast: he reminds them of 
the evil consequences of their misbehaviour ; re- 
lates the origin of the Institution, and subjoims 
some useful warnings and advices. Ch. xi. 7 
—34. 


{. The apostle reproves the Corinthians for di- 
viding themselves into separate parties when they 
were assembled to celebrate the Lord’s supper, ver. 
17—20. 

Lam about to give you a charge, without any 
commendation, because you assemble together, not 
for the better but for the worse. 








1 I am about to give, &c.] With Pearce, I adopt the reading 
of the Alexandrine and some other copies, “ rapayyeAaAw ex 
exasvwy.” Wakefield joins r87o rapayysAAw with the preced- 
ing verse, which he concludes with these words, ‘ and such is 
my charge to you.” Archbishop Newcome observes, that ‘ he 
had praised them ver. 2; here he censures their practices with 
his accustomed delicacy.” 


rc. 


Part II. I CORINTHIANS. |= Sect. IV. 1. 


In many particulars you have adhered closely to 
the rules which I laid down for the decent and or- 
derly conducting of public worship, and for this I 
have commended you ; but I am now entering upon 
a topic in which your conduct is so generally and 
so grossly irregular, that I can speak of it only in the 
language of unmixed censure : for a religious insti- 
tution, conducted with such disorder, so far from 
promoting your moral 1inprovement, can only be at- 
tended with disgrace and mischief. 

For, in the first place®, I hear that when you 
meet together as a church®, there are divisions 
among you; and I believe it as to a part of you+. 

The first of those articles which call for severe re- 
buke, relates to the gross indecencies, which take 
place at the celebration of the Lord’s supper. I have 
been informed, that when you profess to assemble 
together to celebrate the Lord’s supper, instead of 
sitting down to a common table, and joining toge- 








* In the first place:] wpwrov. “ First, with respect to the 
disorders at the Lord’s Supper ; secondly, with respect to those 
relating to the abuse of the gift of tongues, ch. xii.” Pearce ; 
who observes, that no interpreter had taken notice of this di- 
stinction. 

* Asa church:] ev exxdyoia, not ev vn exxayoia. See Grics- 
bach. ExxAyoia, a religious assembly, not the church or place 
of worship: see ver. 22. ‘The congregation met in some con- 
venient place, but not always in one fixed place. Acts i. 15, 
li. 12’ Newcome. 

* Divisions :] i.e. you separate yourselves into different par- 
ties (oxonare, not schisms,) to feast together.—I believe it us 
toa part (wees 71), willing not to suppose that all are equally 
guilty. Grotius, Pearce.—* I partly believe it.””, Newcome ; who 
observes, ‘This is delicate. He is unwilling to believe every 
circumstance reported to their prejudice.” 
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ther in the celebration of the rite, you divide your- 
selves into different companies, and sit down at dif- 
ferent tables. And I fear that the intelligence is but 
too true with regard to the greater part of you; 
though I trust there are some among you who are 
better informed, and who enter their protest against 
the prevailing irregularities of the church. 

For there must indeed be even separations}, that 
they who are approved among you may be known. 

The irregularities among you are come to such an 
extreme, that, unless they are very speedily rectified, 
it will be necessary for those who desire to appear 
and to approve themselves the faithful disciples of 
Christ, to separate themselves altogether from a 
scene of disorder and riot, utterly inconsistent with 
the decency and purity of Christian worship. 

When, therefore, ye thus assemble together ?, t 
is not eating the Lord’s supper. 

You may call such feasting by whatever name 
you please, but it has no right to be considered as 


1 Separations.] The received text adds, ev viv, both here and 
at the end of the verse ; but these words are wanting in some of 
the best copies. Aizeress, literally heresies, plainly something 
more than separations at diflerent tables ; probably, therefore, 
separations from communion altogether. ‘Ihe apostle was ap- 
prehensive that some would prove so refractory, that the purer 
part must break off all communion with them. ‘Indeed, there 
must be parties among you.’ Wakefield. —* divisions and fac- 
tions.” Locke. Both Pearce and Newcome translate the word 
‘‘ heresies,” and interpret it as of false doctrines: erroncously, 
as I think, and unsuitably to the connexion. 

* Assemble together.) Pearce assigns reasons for joining ert 
ro auro with gayest in the latter clause of the verse: q.d. it is 
not to eat the Lord’s supper at the same time. 
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an institution of Christ. It is no celebration of the Ch. XI. 


Lord’s supper ; for to this rite it is essential that all “ 


the professors of the faith of Christ who are present 
should be joint partakers of the holy feast, which 
mutual participation is an emblem of their commu- 
nion with each other, and of their mutual relation 
to Jesus their common head. 


2. He further reproves them, that instead of ce- 
lebrating the Lord’s supper as a distinct institution, 
they confounded it with an ordinary meal, or, an 
idol’s sacrifice, and made it a scene of riot and in- 
temperance, ver. 21, 22. 

For every one taketh first his own supper, ana 


one hath not sufficient to eat, while another endulges 
to excess *. 








° Taketh first his own supper.) The indecency here com- 
plained of probably consisted in feasting intemperately previ- 
ously to the celebration of the Lord’s supper. “‘ ro sdsov desar- 
voy mpoAaubave. Ut hoc recte intelligamus, notandum est, post 
commune convivium, celebratam esse cenam dominicam, quemad- 
modum Christus post epulas paschales, instituit hanc sacram ce- 
nam. Fuit autem moris Athenis Socratis etate, ut, qui ad cenam 
convemebant, ipsimet singuli aliquid obsonii afferrent quod non 
semper in commune apponebant, sed plerumque quisque suo ve- 
scebatur. Xen. Mem.1.3. Quem morem indicio est hic ipse apos- 
toli locus, illa etiam tempestate, a Corinthiis, gam Christianis 
eatenus servatum fuisse, ut celebraturi sanctum cenam, si non 
alios etiam cibos, panem certe et vinum im ecclesiam afferrent.” 
Rosenmuller. See also Macknight on the text. 

4 Indulges to excess.} ‘is drunken.” Wakefield. Medvew 
is properly to eat and drink, wera ra Susw, after a sacrifice; 
in whirh the idolater generally ate and drank to excess: but 
the word has not necessarily that sense. See John ii. 10. See 
Pearce and Newcome. Probably, however, the Corinthian epi- 
cures indulged to as great excess in a Christian as in an idol’s 
temple ; and doing this as often as they celebrated the Lord's 


r. 20. 


mir 
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You seem to think, that as Christ partook of the 
passover feast before he instituted the commemora- 
tive ordinance of his supper, it is also necessary for 
you to feast before you celebrate this rite. Accord- 
ingly, you bring your provisions upon such occa- 
sions to your religious assemblies ; and some of you 
feast to excess, while others are standing by and 
have nothing to eat. 

What'! have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
an ? or do ye despise the congregation of God?, and 
put out of countenance those who have nothing ? 
What shall I say to you? shall I praise yous? 
In this I praise you not. 

Do not decency and common sense teach you, 
that you should eat your private meals at your own 
houses? Do you treat a religious assembly with 
contempt, and degrade a congregation, who are 
meeting together for the worship of the true God, 
to a level with a company of idolaters riotously 
feasting in an idol’s temple? Does it not wear the 
appearance of an ungenerous triumph over your 
poor brother, who perhaps is pining in want and 


supper, their intemperance had brought on various diseases, see 
ver. 30. “ Divites ad temulentiam vino implerentur.” Rosen- 
muller. 

1 What! have ye not, &c.] ‘wy yap. Tap is an expletive, 
and uy yap isthe same with numnam in Latin: it is thus chiefly 
used in interrogations.” Pearce. 

* The congregation of God.) ‘‘ do ye this to show your con- 
tempt of the congregation with whom you are assembled for 
worship?”’ Pearce. 

3 Shall I praise you? In this, &c.] This is the punctuation 
of the Vulgate: also of Castalio, Pearce, and Griesbach. 


Part Il. J. CORINTHIAN &S... Seeriv.2,3. 


hunger, while you are rioting in profusion? Does 
it not tend to excite in his breast uneasy emotions 
of envy and discontent, when he compares the po- 
verty of his condition with the luxury of yours ? 
What can you expect that I should say to such gross 
irregularities as these? Is it possible to speak in 
commendation of them? So far from it, I feel it 
to be my duty in the strongest terms to express my 
entire disapprobation of your disorderly conduct. 


3. With a view to assist them in correcting these 
irregularities, the apostle relates the history of the 
institution, as he had received it from Christ him- 
self, ver. 23—25. 

for I have recewed from the Lord*, that which 
also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, 
the night in which he was betrayed, took breads, 
and having given thanks he brake it, and said, 
“< This, which ts broken for you ®, ts my body: do 
this, as a memorial? of me.” In hike manner he 


* Received from the Lord:] wapeAatoy ano re Kupig. This 
phrase does not necessarily express immediate revelation, but 
it is highly probable that this fact was communicated by Christ 
to the apostle, with the other articles of the Christian doctrine. 
Galyis.1),,. 12: 

° Took bread.] Agvrov, a loaf; one of the unleavened cakes, 
which it was easy to break into small pieces. See Wakefield. 

° This, which is broken for you.}] So Pearce ; who observes, 
that the body of Christ is no where in the New Testament said 
to have been broken. 

7 As a memorial :] «5 avauyyow. Not merely an act of re- 
membrance ; as a memorial it may be received by children, 
and even infants, which was the practice of the primitive church. 
See Pierce on Infant Communion, 
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gave! the cup also after he had supped, saying, 
« This cup is the new covenant in my blood: do 
this, as often as ye shall drink it?, as a memorial 
of me.” 

This plain recital of the history of the institution, 
which had been revealed to him by Christ, effectu- 
ally answered the apostle’s purpose, of impressing 
upon the minds of the Corinthians a proper sense 
of their criminal profanation of the ordinance, by 
pointing out its simplicity, its distinction from a 
common meal, its solemnity and importance, its 
perpetuity, its design and tendency to promote bro- 
therly love, and to commemorate an event which, 
though many professing Christians were disposed 
to disavow it, was indeed the glory of the Chris- 
tian cause, and the appointed seal and ratification 
of that new, immutable, and universal dispensation, 
by which Jew and Gentile were emancipated from 


. the yoke of ceremonies, or the bondage of idolatry, 


and elevated to the hope of forgiveness, acceptance, 
and immortal life. 


~ 


4. The apostle warns the Corinthians of the dan- 
ger of profaning the Lord’s supper by a disorderly 


and unworthy attendance upon it, ver. 26—34. 


' He gave.] ‘“ These words are better supplied than ‘ he 
took.’ Our Lord probably pronounced the words, ‘ This cup,’ 
&c. at the time that he gave the cup to his disciples.” Pearce. 

* As often as ye shall drink it.] These words are wanting in 
two manuscripts, and in the Ethiopic, and are omitted by 
Wakefield. 


Part Il. 1.CORINTHIANS. Secr. IV. 4, 


[l.] He observes, that the Lord’s supper being 
a commemoration of the death of Christ, to con- 
found it with a common meal, or a riotous feast 
upon an idol sacrifice, was a criminal profanation 
of it, ver. 26, 27. 

For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye make a declaration of the Lord’s death3 
till he come+. 

As the design of the passover, to which the apostle 
here alludes, was to be a standing memorial of the 
escape of the first-born, and as the narrative of that 
memorable event was always rehearsed at the time 
of the feast in order to keep it fresh in the memo- 
ries of the Israelites, so the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper is a standing public memorial of the death 
of Christ. It is a formal avowal of it to the world, 
as an event of which his disciples were not ashamed ; 
but in which they gloried as an event of high im- 
portance. 

The apostle plainly intimates that this comme- 
morative rite is to be frequently repeated, and to be 
continued in the church to the end of time. In 











S Ye make a declaration.] xarayyedaete. An allusion to 
what ‘was called the Haggidah at the passover. The youngest 
child asked the father the meaning of the rite: in reply to 
which, the father rose up and related the history of the destruc- 
tion of the first-born. See Ainsworth on Exod. xii. 8, 

* Till he come -] i.e. To raise the dead, and judge the world ; 
for there is no circumstance which limits the sense to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ; least of all, as the Quakers understand 
it, to the effusion of the spirit, the principal manifestation of 
which, on the day of Pentecost at Jerusalem, had happened 
many years before. “ These (says Archbishop Newcome) are 
important words, as they show the perpetuity of the rite.” 
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this way the visibility and unity of the Christian 
church are preserved from age to age. They who 
attend upon this institution do thereby publicly de- 
clare, that there is a body of men in the world who 
agree in acknowledging Jesus as their master, and 
who glory in their subjection to his authority. And 
the universality and perpetuity of this ordinance 
show, that all who join in it in all places, and in 
ull ages, belong to the same body, and have one 
common head. And this consideration may well 
reconcile sincere Christians of various parties and 
denominations to each other, while they recollect 
the great importance of those points in which they 
agree, 1n comparison with those, whether of doctrine 
or practice, in which they differ !. 





1 In which they differ.) May it not also be observed, that 
they who neglect this institution, neglect the only positive rite 
which was appointed by the great founder of the Christian faith, 
for publicly distmguishing the professors of his religion from 
the mass of the unbelieving world: the ordinance of baptism 
being of a more private nature, and having respect to families 
rather than to churches. This neglect of the Lord’s supper, in 
proportion as it prevails, deprives Christianity of its visible 
form, and prevents it from being an object of attention to the 
world ; whereby its progress is obstructed, and Christians lose 
the great advantage which they might otherwise derive from 
social intercourse, for mutual encouragement, and for the in- 
crease of mutual affection. In the primitive church, it is well 
known, that all who were baptized were admitted to commu- 
nion, infants themselves not excepted. See Mr. Peirce’s ex- 
cellent Essay on the Eucharist. But in process of time, as the 
purity of the Christian faith became corrupted by human tradi- 
tions, and as the simplicity of Christian institutions was lost 
amidst the unintelligible mysteries and pompous ceremonies in 
which they were involved, the multitude were intimidated from 
attending upon this simple, cheerful, social, rite ; and the be- 
nefit of it was in a great measure lost; nor will it be perfectly 


Part IJ. I. CORINTHIANS. Seer. {V. 4. 


So that whosoever eateth the bread or drinketh 
the cup? of the Lord unworthily?, rs guilty of dis- 
honouring ¢ the body and blood of the Lord. 

To confound this simple rite with a riotous idol 
festival, is to affront and profane that holy institu- 
tion, in which we commemorate the death of Christ, 
and to pervert that ordinance into an incentive to 
intemperance and vice, which was intended as a 
confirmation of faith, and a motive to virtue. 


{2.] They who confound the Lord’s supper with 
a riotous idolatrous feast, expose themselves to the 
punishment due to this criminal indiscretion; ver. 
28; 29: 

Letaman therefore examine himself*, and accord- 
ingly let him eat of this bread and drink of this cup. 


re rr a 


recovered till Christianity is restored to its primitive simplicity ; 
and the practice of this rite becomes, as it originally was, uni- 
versal among its professors. 

* Or drinketh, &c.] 4 hence an argument is drawn that to 
take the communion im one kind, is the same as to take it in 
both; and the cup has been refused to the laity. How trifling 
this argument is, needs no comment to show. 

$ Unworthily.} ‘ The Corinthians perverted the ends of the 
institution by forming separate companies, and by being guilty 
of excess, or, at least by approaching too near it.”” Newcome. 

* Dishonouring.] ‘ will be guilty of an affront to.” Pearce. 
—“ of profaning.’” Newcome; who explains, gq. d. ‘ will be li- 
able to the punishment due to grossly misusing the sign or sym- 
bol of the Lord’s body and blood.” 

* Therefore examine himself, and accordingly.} ¢ in this con- 
nexion signifies therefore ; as this sentence is an inference from 
the preceding. See Pearce. The learned prelate also under- 
stands doximaZev in the sense of diaxpiveiy, ver.31. g.d. “ Let 
aman distinguish himself from a guest at a common meal ; let 
him consider that he is not at his own, but at Christ's table. 
This, he says, Tillotson has proved at large in his sermon on 
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Let a person, before he partakes of the Lord’s 
supper, consider within himself, whether he under- 
stands the account I have given of the institution, 
whether he discerns the difference between this 
Christian rite, and a feast in an idol’s temple, and 
let him recollect that he attends not as a guest at 
an entertainment, but as a communicant at the 
Lord’s table; and having well settled this distine- 
tion in his mind, let him so partake of the Lord’s 
supper, and commemorate his death. 

For he that eateth and drinketh) without distin- 


gushing the Lord’s body, eateth and drinketh pu- 
nishment 2 to himself. 


frequent communion.”’ Mr. Locke gives nearly the same sense. 
The apostle had introduced an account of the rite as instituted 
by Christ himself, and he requires them to examine themselves 
by it. “ The examination proposed,” says this eminent writer, 
“was no other but an examination of their manner of eating the 
Lord’s supper by Christ's institution, to see how their behaviour 
comported with the institution, and the end for which it was in- 
stituted. Kai erws, and so, not, as is commonly understood, 
let examination precede, and eating follow, but let him ex- 
amine, and according to that let him eat; let him conform the 
manner of his eating to that ;” i.e. tothe institution of Christ. 
The examination of what sins they had been guilty of, “ such," 
says Bishop Pearce, “ as is usually and commendably made 
before we receive the Lord’s supper,” is not referred to by the 
apostle in this advice. 

! Eateth and drinketh.] The received text adds avafiws, un- 
worthily, which is wanting in the Alexandrine and Ephrem ma- 
nuscripts, andin the Aithiopic and Sahidic versions. Griesbach 
retains it in the text, but marks it as very doubtful. 

* Punishment.] xgiua, not damnation, as it is rendered in the 
public version, which Dr. Doddridge “thinks the most unhappy 
mistake in all our version of the Bible.” “ Kime here signifies 
temporal punishment, (says Bishop Pearce,) viz. weakness, 
sickness, and death, as is plain from ver.30: comp. 31, 32, 
and xpiua in ver. 34, And to this is opposed xaraxpivec$as in 


Parr II. I. CORINTHIANS. Secr. IV, 4. 


That person who, professing to acknowledge 
Christ as his master, celebrates the memorial of 
his death with the riot and intemperance of a hea- 
then sacrifice, and thus makes no distinction be- 
tween a Christian ordinance and an idolatreus rite, 
dishonours his profession, is guilty of a high offence 
against the precepts of the Christian law, and ex- 


poses himself to the just punishment of his folly 
and exeess. 


[3.] Many of the Corinthians had actually suf- 
fered considerably by their intemperance upon these 
occasions, which ought to be a warning against in- 
dulging these extravagant excesses, ver. S0—32. 

kor this reason? many among you are infirm 
and sickly, and several are falling asleep *. 

Many of you, by your gross intemperance upon 
these occasions, have brought upon yourselves pain- 
ful and alarming diseases, to such a degree that some 


of you are even in danger of falling sacrifices to your 
riotous excess. 





ver. 32, which there signifies final condemnation ; it is a meto- 
nymy of the cause for the effect.” It does not appear from 
Bishop Pearce’s expressions, that he considered the sufferings 
of the Corinthians as supernaturally inflicted. 

° For this reason, &c.) This is generally understood of a mi- 
raculous infliction of disease, and even of death. But the apostle 
does not hint at any thing of the kind. And it is not improba- 
ble that their frequent acts of intemperance (the Lord’s supper 
being probably celebrated every time they met for public wor- 
ship) injured their health, and endangered their lives. 

* Are falling asleep.) xoimwvras, “not a few are falling asleep.” 
Wakefield: are in imminent danger of death ; otherwise, if the 
were actually dead, the punishment could not be intended for 
their reformation as the apostle says it was, ver. 32, 
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But if we would cxamine ourselves', we should 
not be punished. 

If we understood the true nature of this Chris- 
tian rite, if we properly distinguished it from an idol 
sacrifice, if we considered ourselves as guests at the 
Lord’s table, and not an idol’s feast, and if we did 
not indulge in intemperance and folly, we should 
escape those diseases, which are the natural conse- 
quence and the just punishment of riotous excess. 

But when we are punished by the Lord, we are 
corrected?, that we may not be condemned with the 
world. 

The painful and threatening diseases which are 
the effects of intemperance, are the discipline of di- 
vine providence; by which we are warned to forsake 


' Examine ourselves.) dsexpivomev, “ distinguish ourselves.” 
Pearce : in the same sense as doxiw.aZere, ver. 28, comp. ver. 29. 
Many good copies read « d¢ instead of e: yep at the beginning 
of the verse.‘ For if ye yourselves had made a difference, ye 
would not have been so punished.” Wakefield. 

3 Weare correeted.| wasevoueda’ ‘ this punishment from the 
Lord is a lesson to us.” Wakefield. Archbishop Newcome ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ these judicial inflictions of speedy temporal punish- 
ment were peculiar to the apostolic age; they were unerringly 
proportioned to the guilt incurred, and were designed to preserve 
and establish the purity of Christian worship and practice, as 
well as the authority of the apostles ;’’ and he refers to Acts v. 5; 
1 Cor. v. 5; 2 Cor. x. 8, xiii.2; 1 Tim. i. 20; Rev. ii. 22. All 
this may be very true ; but it does not prove that the distempers 
to which the apostle here alludes were supernatural. The apostle 
does not assert it. Diseases are often described as visitations 
from God. Intemperance naturally entails disease ; and it is 
but too probable that many professing Christians at Corinth 
were very imperfectly recovered from the vices of heathenism. 
See 2 Cor. xii. 20, 21. There does not appear, therefore, to be 
any necessity for believing that the diseases suffcred by the Co- 
rinthians were inflicted by miracle. 
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those vices, which would expose us to the condem- 
nation into which the unbelieving, idolatrous, and 
guilty world will justly fall. And it will be our wis- 
dom to improve by the salutary, however severe and 
painful admonition. 


[4.] He concludes with exhorting them to make 
their repasts at their own houses, and to celebrate 
the Lord’s supper with decency and order, ver. 33, 
ot. 

Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together 
to eat the Lord’s supper, wazt one for another, that 
ye may not come together for your punishment. 
But of any one be hungry, let hum eat at home ; and 
as to other things, I will regulate them when I 
come. 

Let your assemblies for Christian worship be con- 
ducted with gravity and decorum. Let not the 
Lord’s supper be celebrated till the whole congre- 
gation be assembled, and let there be no riot and 
intemperance upon the occasion, that you may not 
expose yourselves to disease and disgrace. Remem- 
ber, that a Christian assembly, meeting together for 
the worship of God, is not a proper place for eating 
a common meal, and much less for a riotous de- 
bauch. Satisfy your hunger in your own houses, 
and let none of these irregularities and indecencies, 


° That ye may not come together for your punishment.] This 
clause in the received text is placed after the word “ home” in 
the next verse. The transposition here adopted wus suggested 
by Bengel and Bowyer. 
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Check. 
Ver. 32. 


33. 


3d. 
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upon which I have here animadverted, be endured 
any longer in the church. As to lesser improprie- 
ties, which may have inadvertently been admitted 
among you, and which are not inconsistent with 
good morals, and the general order of Christian 
worship; it is needless to swell this epistle with 
particular directions concerning them, but hoping 


‘soon to make you a visit,! I will then rectify what- 


ever may still remain amiss. 


Tt would not be right to conclude this portion of 
the epistle without observing, how little foundation 
there is in the sharp and just rebuke which the 
apostle here administers to the Corinthians on ac- 
count of their intemperance, for any sincere believer 
in Christianity to take alarm, and to be discouraged 
from attending at the Lord’s table, as though it 
were an insidious and dangerous rite. The Corin- 
thians confounded this simple salutary institution 
with an idolatrous festival, and celebrated it with 
that gross intemperance with which they had been 
used to feast in the temples of their idols; so that 
they impaired their health, and endangered their 
lives, by their frequent excess. The apostle justly 
and strongly reprobates this conduct, as utterly in- 
consistent with their Christian character, as a gross 
profanation of the institution, as an insult upon 
common decency, and as dangerous even to their 
health and life. But as no disorders of this kind 
can possibly take place in the present state of things, 
the apostle’s reproofs and admonitions apply to mo- 
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dern Christians, no further than as general exhor- 
tations to decency, and propriety of behaviour in 
this as in every other branch of religious and Chris- 
tian worship. 


SECTION V. 


THE APOSTLE treats of the nature, the origin, and 
the comparative value of spiritual gifts ; he de- 
scribes benevolence as more excellent than all; 
he prefers the gift of prophecy to the gift of 
tongues, the ostentatious display of which he se- 
verely rebukes, and concludes with various direc- 
tions for the decent and edifying exercise of their 
respective spiritual gifts in their pubhe religious 
assemblies, ch. xii—xiv. 


I, 
The apostle introduces the subject of spiritual 
gifts with some general remarks upon their nature, 
origin and use, ch. xii. 1—I[1. 


1. Though they had formerly been idolatrous 
heathen, yet being now converted to the faith of 
Christ, they were all in the most important sense 
endued with the holy spirit, ver. l—3. 

Now concerning spiritual persons}, brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant. 


? Spiritual persons.| mveviarinwy, either gifts or persons. 
Locke understands the latter. Spiritual men are those who are 
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Ch: XI. 
Ver. 34. 


Ch. XII. 


Ver. Is 
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Ch. XII. 
Ver. 1. 
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You have written to me to inquire what gifts 
are most excellent, and what class of spiritual men 





assisted and acted upon by the holy spirit ; and Mr. Locke sup- 
poses the question proposed by the Corinthians, to have been, 
whether those who had the gift of tongues ought not to take 
precedence over the rest, and whether they ought not to speak 
first, and to be first heard at their meetings. Pearce adopts the 
same interpretation. 

I hesitate not to say that this Section is one of the most im- 
portant portions of the apostle’s writings; and that it contains 
one of the most irresistible proofs of the truth and divine autho- 
rity of the Christian religion, by establishing the existence of 
those spiritual gifts and miraculous powers, to which it appeals 
and on which it rests. The genuineness of this epistle is un- 
doubted. We areas sure that it was the composition of Paul the 
apostle, as if we had been present when it was written. It is 
addressed to a society of believers, which he had himself in- 
structed and formed ; but which, since he had !eft them, had 
fallen into many gross irregularities ; and among whom, a power- 
ful party had been raised against himself, at the head of which 
was an artful, eloquent, learned, and probably an opulent leader, 
whose object it was to disparage the apostle, and to bring his 
person and doctrine into contempt. The main design of the 
apostle in this epistle, is to correct the errors and to rectify the 
disorders into which the society had fallen, to recover his own 
credit and authority among them, and to diminish that of his 
opponent, With this view he animadverts upon their schisma- 
tical spirit, he reprimands their misconduct, he corrects their 
mistakes, he answers the questions which they proposed, and 
he solves their doubts. Among other subjects which fall under 
his notice, is the case of Spiritual Gifts and Miraculous Powers. 
The apostle addresses the Corinthians as persons who were fa- 
miliar with these extraordinary powers, who understood their 
several distinctions, who severally possessed them, who disputed 
with each other concerning their relative value and precedence, 
and who were guilty of great indecorum in the exercise of their 
respective gifts in their public assemblies. ‘To correct these 
irregularities, the apostle enters into a brief detail of the nature 
and use of these extraordinary and supernatural gifts ; he as- 
serts, that though all are not equally splendid, yet that all are 
equally necessary in their place ; and that Christian benevo- 
lence is worth them all: he then reproves the indecent perver- 
sion and misapplication of thcir gifts in their religious assem- 
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should take precedence in the church. The very Ch. XII. 


proposal of such a question proves, that there is 


blies, and gives directions how the gift of tongues, and the gift 
of prophecy, which, though less showy, was more useful, might 
be most effectually exercised for the edification of the church. 
All this is well, supposing these gifts to have existed, these con- 
troversies to have risen, and these irregularities to have prevailed 
in the Corinthian church. But if the contrary were true, if there 
were no holy spirit, no gift of tongues, no spirit of prophecy, 
no miraculous powers, no mutual jealousy about precedence, 
no affectation of display, nothing but what existed in the apostle’s 
own imagination, the only alternative is, that the apostle was 
out of his mind; and his letter, instead of being received with 
the deference due to his apostolic authority, would have been 
rejected with contempt as the ravings of a lunatic. But of in- 
sanity the apostle was never suspected ; with insanity he was 
never charged except by Festus, while he was making his noble 
defence before Agrippa, which charge the apostle at the time 
so gracefully repelled. In the letter to the Corinthians, there 
is not the slightest trace of insanity. Many facts are stated, 
many difficult questions are discussed, much advice is given, 
much reproof is administered, but all in the spirit of candour, 
of delicacy, of kindness, and the most consummate wisdom. 
And as such it was received by the Corinthians to whom it was 
addressed. Of this we have unquestionable information. For 
the apostle having found it advisable to defer his visit for a year, 
writes a second letter to the Corinthians to apologize for his 
delay, and to express the high satisfaction which he felt at the 
intelligence which he had received from Titus, (whom he had 
sent to Corinth to make inquiries,) of the respect which they 
had shown to his first letter, of the effect which it had produced, 
and the reformation which they had made in consequence of his 
animadversions and advice. 

Hence it follows most evidently and incontestably, that the 
apostle was IN HIS RIGHT MIND, and, therefore, that these su- 
pernatural GIFTS AND POWERS D1ID ExisT in the Corinthian 
church, and by parity of reason in other primitive churches ; and, 
therefore, that the Christian religion, being thus attested and 
supported by miracles, must be a REVELATION FROM Gop. 

It seems extraordinary, and at first view very improbable, 
that miraculous powers should be imparted which might be mis- 
applied. But in fact, it is no greater objection to the wisdom 
of the divine government, than that natural powers, which are 


Ver. 1. 
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something amiss in your proceedings, and that you 
lie under an error upon this subject. And I now 
write to rectify your judgement and your conduct 
with regard to your false notions of pre-eminence, 
and the exercise of your spiritual gifts. 

Ye know, that! when ye were heathen, ye were 
carried away to dumb rdols, even as ye were led. 


equally the gift of God, should be susceptible of misapplication. 
And certainly, if these powers had not been permanently resi- 
dent in the persons to whom they were given, and if they had 
not been as much under the direction of the will, and therefore 
as liable to misapplication, as any other natural powers, we 
should have wanted that species ot evidence of the existence of 
these supernatural powers which we now possess, and which 
places them upon a higher and stronger ground of certainty, 
than any other fact recorded in history. So that, in truth, we 
may fairly boast, that the direct evidence is fully equal to the 
antecedent improbability, and that it is much more incredible 
that the testimony should be false, than that the doctrine should 
be true. 

That the apostle is here treating of supernatural gifts and 
powers communicated to the members of the Corinthian church, 
and not of mere natural, or naturally acquired qualities, as 
Eichorn, Paulus, and otheranti-supernaturalists maintain, seems 
to me quite clear from the language which the apostle uses, 
and essential to the validity of his argument. At the same time, 
I am willing to allow im the first place that the exercise of the 
greater part of these gifts was by no means frequent, and se- 
condly, that it was never voluntary excepting in the case of the 
gift or interpretation of tongues, or in the choice of time of 
speaking by the prophets. he “‘ word of wisdom” and the 
“word of knowledge,” whatever is meant by those expressions, 
were probably permanent gifts. But no one can suppose that 
the power of working miracles, and healing diseases, was per- 
manent and voluntary. This was a privilege peculiar to him 
to whom the spirit was given without measure. The apostles 
themselves did not possess it. It was a power never exercised 
but under an immediate impulse, and that was very rare. 

1 Ye know, that when, &c.) odare crt ore. This reading is 
supported by the best authorities, marked as probable, though 
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In your unconverted state, you were all worship- Ch. XI. 


ers of idols; you bowed down to senseless inactive 
blocks of gold and silver, or of wood and stone, 
just as you were led by education, custom, or ex- 
ample. This was a truly carnal state, in which your 
conceptions were generally erroneous, and your prac- 
tice proportionally corrupt. 

Wherefore, I announce to you, that no man 
speaking by the spirit? of God, pronounceth Jesus 
accursed, and that no man can say °, Jesus is Lord, 
but by the holy sprit. 

Be assured that all unconverted persons, whether 
heathen or Jews, who deny the divine authority of 
Christ, and who revile his person and character, are 
totally destitute of the holy spirit, whatever preten- 
sions any of them may make to it; they are in a 
carnal and unholy state ; they are in no sense spiri- 
tual persons, because they reject that holy prophet, 
who confirmed his mission by miraculous powers, 
and was declared to be the son of God, by the 
powerful operation of the spirit in raising him from 
the dead. 





not received into the text by Griesbach, but not adopted by any 
translator. ‘To complete the construction, y7¢ must be under- 
stood after amayouevos, ye were carried away. 

* Speaking by the spirit.) Mr. Locke supposes an allusion to 
the Jews, who made pretensions to the holy spirit, and particu- 
larly to the Jewish false apostle. But it does not appear that 
he denied Jesus to be the Christ. 

* Can say Jesus is Lord.) “ can say publickly, constantly, 
and sincerely.’””, Newcome.—* All that own our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and believe in him, can do it upon no other ground but 
revelation, coming from the spirit of God.’ Locke. 


Ver. 2. 
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Ch. XII. 
Ver. 3. 
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But on the contrary; whoever calls Jesus his 
Lord, whoever professes faith in him as his teacher, 
and obedience to him as his master, is truly spiri- 
tual ; because, this faith is founded upon the ope- 
ration of the holy spirit, or, in other words, upon 
the exertion of the divine energy in the miracles 
which Jesus wrought, in his resurrection from the 
grave, in the effusion of the holy spirit upon the 
apostles, and in the communication of miraculous 
gifts and powers to believers. In this most import- 
ant sense, you are all spiritual persons, and no one 
has any precedence over another. 


2. All supernatural gifts are derived from the 
same source, and in this view all who participate 
of them are of equal rank, ver. 4—6. 

Now there are various distributions of gifts, but 
the spirit is the same. 

Some have the gift of wisdom, some the gift of 
knowledge, and some the gift of prophecy; but in- 
spiration is the same, it is the same powerful energy, 
which communicates one species or degree of illu- 
mination, or, of power, to one person, and another 
to another. 

And there are various distributions of offices, but 
the Lord is the same. 

In the church of Christ, there are various orders 
of ministers; some are appointed to be apostles, 
some evangelists, some prophets, others teachers, 
and the like ; but there is one master only to whom 
all profess subjection, even Christ, whose servants 
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they are, from whom they receive their respective cs _ 
er. oe 


commissions, whose work they perform, and to 
whom alone they are accountable. 

_ And there are various distributions of miraculous 
operations, but God, who worketh all in all, ts the 
same. 

One performs miracles of one kind, while another 
performs miracles of a different sort: but whatever 
supernatural powers any may possess and exercise, 
they derive all from one and the same God; who, 
by his immediate impulse, incites them to the per- 
formance of the miracle, and by his omnipotent 
energy produces the effect. So that, all being in this 
respect passive instruments in the hands of God, 
none has a right to value himself above another. 


3. The apostle enumerates in detail the various 
gifts of the holy spirit, which have been communi- 
cated to individuals for the general advantage of the 
church, ver. 7—11. 

But this manifestation of the spirit is given to 
every one for the benefit of all}. 

Whatever spiritual gift any Christian may pos- 
sess, however splendid, or however useful, it was 
communicated to him, not for his own sake, that 
he might be the object of wonder and applause, but 
solely for the benefit of the church, for the promul- 


gation of Christian truth, and the establishment of 
the Christian cause. 


* For the benefit of all.) ‘« Not for his private advantage or 


honour, but for the good and advantage of the church.” Locke. 
See Rom. xii. 3—8. 
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Ver. 8. 
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For to one is given by the spirit, the word of 
wisdom}. 

For the accomplishment of this important design, 
to one is communicated by divineinspiration a com- 
plete and comprehensive view of the Christian doc- 
trine, which is the sublimest wisdom. 

To another, the word of knowledge according to 
the same spirit. 

Extraordinary sagacity to understand, and skill to 
interpret the scriptures 2. 

To another, faith by the same spirit. 

That firm confidence in the truth? and import- 





—= —e 


1 The word of wisdom.} In the explanation of these terms, I 
have chiefly followed Chandler and Benson. But the truth is, 
that though the existence of these supernatural gifts and powers 
is unquestionable, and the terms by which they are distinguished 
were familiar, and no doubt perfectly intelligible, to the Corin- 
thians, the nature of them cannot now be distinctly ascertained. 
“The doctrine of the gospel (says Mr. Locke) is more than once, 
in the beginning of this epistle, called the wisdom of God.” See 
upon the subject of Miraculous Gifts and Powers, Lord Barring- 
ton’s Miscellanea Sacra, Essay 1. 11. Benson’s Propagat. of 
Christ. vol.i. and Chandler on Joel, p. 133, &c. “ Some sup- 
pose that this gift, the word of wisdom, was peculiar to the 
apostles, according to the supposed corresponding enumera- 
tion, ver. 28: compare ch. il. 7,10; Eph. ili. 10; 2 Pet. i. 
15.’ Newcome. 

® Interpret the scriptures.| This is thesense in which the word 
of knowledge is explained by Mr. Locke and Bishop Pearce. 
Others understand it of an inferior degrce of the word of wis- 
dom. ‘ Perhaps (says Archbishop Newcome) the knowledge 
of those Christian doctrines which were most opposite to Jew- 
ish prejudices.’ 

8 Confidence in the truth.) This is the sense which Dr. Dodd- 
ridge gives the word in his paraphrase, though he explains it 
otherwise in the notes. To understand this gift, as the genera- 
lity of interpreters do, of what is called miraculous faith, or su- 
pernatural assurance that a miracle was to be wrought, appears 
to me, to confound it with the two following distributions. But 
upon a subject so obscure, it is right not to be confident. 
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ance of the Christian religion, and in the protection Ch. XU. 


of divine providence, that will lead him with un- 
daunted spirit to exert every faculty, to brave all 
opposition, and to endure all sufferings in the pro- 
pagation of Christian truth. 

And to another, gifts of healing by the same spirit. 
And to another, the power* of working miracles. 
And to another, prophecy. 

Or, the power of predicting occasionally future 
events, and a capacity of instructing > and edifying 
a Christian assembly by grave and useful discourse 
and prayer. 

And to another, the power of discerning the gifts 
of the spirit 6, 

Of distinguishing those who were really inspired 
from those who made false pretences to inspiration. 


* Power, &c.] evepysia is the reading of some good copies, 
and adopted by Bishop Pearce : evesyyara expresses the effect 
rather than the operative. 

° Capacity, &c.] It is in this latter sense that the apostle 
chiefly uses the word prophecy in this portion of the epistle. See 
ch. xiv. 3, 24, 29, 30. “* The power of teaching, and showing 
things before unknown.”’ Pearce. 

6 Discerning the gifts of the spirit.) Ganoiwess mvevrmaruy 
so Bishop Pearce translates ; with whom, in sense, Archbishop 
Newcome agrees, who explains this gift as “ distinguishing 
such as were divinely inspired from pretenders to inspiration. 
See Heb. iv. 12.”—* The discerning by what spirit men did any 
extraordinary operation.” Locke.—‘‘ Discerning of spirits, so 
as authoritatively to determine by what impulse any one speaks, 
who pretends to inspiration.” Doddridge, and so far well. But 
he adds, what is less probable, though approved by many, “ or, 
to be capable of pronouncing on the sincerity of men’s profes- 
sions, or their fitness for any public work.’” The power of dis- 
cerning the heart was never claimed by the apostles; and be- 
longeth only to Him who searcheth the heart and who knoweth 
the thoughts. 


VOL. Il. Ss 


Ver. Y. 


Il. 
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And to another, different kinds of languages. 

The power of speaking languages which they had 
never learned. 

And to another, the interpretation of languages}. 

A power of translating into the common tongue, 
a discourse delivered in a foreign language. 

But that one and the same spirit worketh in 
you? all these operations according to his plea- 
sure’, distributing to every man his proper gifts +. 

All these gifts and powers, distributed as they 


' Interpretation of languages. ‘‘ This was sometimes a distinct 
gift, that different persons might receive different spiritual en- 


-dowments ; and sometimes it was joined with the gift of tongues ; 


ch. xiv. 5, 13. The end of using unknown tongues was the 
instruction of foreign converts who were present ; and the end © 
of interpreting them was the instruction of natives, who of course 
formed the mass of the assembly.” Newcome. It is possible 
that the two gifts might subsist together ; it is even difficult to 
conceive how the gift of tongues could exist without that of 
interpretation ; but the texts appealed to by the learned prelate 
do not prove it, as will appear hereafter. 

* Worketh in you.] Gr. wavra rata evepyes To—mvevua, ** all 
these worketh that one and the same spirit.” Omnia autem hec 
dona largitur unus idemque Spiritus ; i.e. Deus. Sic vertenda 
sunt hec verba.” Rosenmuller. 

3 According to his pleasure.] xabws Bovaeras. A memorable 
text with those who maintain the personality of the Spirit; but 
of no real value in the controversy. Qui ex verbis istis colligunt 
Spiritum Sanctum personam esse divinam, haud considerant non 
ex verbis istis colligendam esse Spiritiis Sancti naturam, sed ex 
Spiritiis Sancti natura verborum istorum intellectum petendum 
esse. Quoties per prosopopaiam loquimur, toties voluntatem tri- 
buere possumus tis que persone non sunt.’ Slichtingius. No- 
thing is more common than the personification of abstract quali- 
ties. 

* His proper gifts.] Bishop Pearce; who reads sdia for sie 
upon the authority of St. Augustin and Jerome ; but he doubts 
whether sds@ be not a marginal gloss which has slipped into the 
text. ‘Idia deest in nonnullis, sed ad sensum recte pertinet, valet 
seorsim, specialiter.” Rosenmuller. 
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are to different persons in different degrees, are com- Ch 


municated by the supreme being eccowline to his 
own good pleasure, and sometimes even to those who 
might seem least worthy of them, and who are dis- 
posed to make an improper use of them. But all 
is ordered with consummate wisdom, and contrived 
in the best manner to propagate and establish the 
Christian cause. 


It is proper to observe, that the nature of the 
gifts and powers, which the apostle here enumerates, 
cannot at this distance of time be perfectly ascer- 
tained. The terms he uses were familiar to the 
Corinthians, to whom he writes, and the existence 
of the miraculous powers to which he alludes, was 
undisputed. 

It may also be remarked, that the apostle in this 
passage applies personal terns and characters to the 
holy spirit. So likewise did our Lord, when dis- 
coursing upon those miraculous gifts and powers, 
which his apostles should receive. But we are not 
to infer from this language of personification, that 
the holy spirit 1s an intelligent agent, distinct from 
God himself. It is the power of God personified. 
And when the apostle saith, that the holy spirit dis- 
tributes his gifts as he will, he no more intends to 
assert the personality of the holy spirit, than our 
Lord means to assert the personality of the wind, 
when he says, ‘The wind bloweth where it willeth.” 
John iii. 8. Or the apostle the personal existence 


of charity, when he says, ‘* Charity hopeth all 
s2 
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Ch. XII. 
Ver. 1]. 
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things,” 1 Cor. xiii. 7. If we would exercise the 
same sound discretion in interpreting the sacred 
writers, which we feel to be necessary in forming 
a judgement of profane authors, we should enter 
with more facility into their sense and spirit, we 
should be less liable to fall into those gross miscon- 
ceptions, which result from a slavish adherence to 
the literal meaning of words, and should derive un- 
speakably more satisfaction and improvement from 
the perusal of their invaluable writings. 


II. 

The apostle argues that all the gifts of the spirit 
without exception, the most unostentatious equally 
with the most splendid, were in their respective 
places alike essential to the harmony and perfection 
of the Christian church. 


1. He coinpares the church of Christ, consisting 
of many members endued with various spiritual 
gifts and powers, to the human body, made up of 
various parts and limbs, each having its proper of- 
fice, and all combining to constitute one complete 
whole, ver. ]2—14. 

For as the body is one, and hath many members, 
and all the members of that body', though many, 
constitute but one body, so also is Christ. 








' Of that body.] The received text reads, ta cwparos re 
évos, ‘of that one body ;” but ra évog is omitted in the best 
and most ancient copies, and is evidently redundant. See Pearce 
and Gricsbach. 
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The Christian church is a mystical body, which, Ch. XII 


like the natural body, consists of various parts, of 
which Christ is the head ; and all who profess the 
Christian doctrine are members of this body, each 
fixed in its proper place, and to each is assigned 
its peculiar office. 
This is a similitude, to which the apostle Paul is 
particularly partial, and the allusions to it in his 
writings are so frequent, so familiar, and so peculiar 
to himself, that they constitute no contemptible in- 
ternal evidence of the genuineness of his epistles. 
For, indeed?, through one spirit, we have all been 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Greeks, whether we be slaves or free, and we have 
all been made to drink into one spirit8. And in- 
deed the body is not one member, but many. 
Convinced of the truth of the Christian religion 
by the display of miraculous operations in the teach- 
ers of it, we have by baptism been united to Christ, 





* For, indeed.] xas yao. See Macknigit, who renders the 
same words by “ since therefore,” in the succeeding verse, 
which he understands as the foundation of an inference in the 
two verses which follow. 

° We have been made to drink.) ss év mveuua smoriobywev. 
Bishop Pearce drops the preposition «5, and renders evoriody- 
pev, we have been filled with. See ch. iii. 2. The word ei is 
omitted in the Canibridge and some other manuscripts. The 
apostle’s icva seems to be this : Through the operations of the 
spirit, that is, the supernatural powers of the first teachers of 
Christianity, we were originally converted to the truth. By the 
profession of baptism we become members of the visible church, 
Christ’s mystical body ; and by the infusion of the holy spirit 
we are become living members, every one in our respective sta- 
tion, like the living members of the natural body. 


Ver. 12. 


13. 


14. 
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as parts of his mystical body; and whatever civil or 
religious distinctions may have previously subsisted 
between any of us, they are all absorbed in our com- 
mon profession of the gospel, and in our joint par- 
ticipation of its inestimable blessings. And from 
Christ as the head of the body, and the source of 
vital influence, we are allin our respective stations 
supplied with the holy spirit, whether in his en- 
lightening, purifying, or active energies. Thus the 
Christian church may fitly be compared to the hu- 
man bedy, the various parts of which are supplied 
with vital energy by their connexion with the head. 
And hike the body, it is made up of many members. 


2. Pursuing this favourite allegory, the apostle 
remarks upon the absurdity of the inferior mem- 
bers, and senses, repining at the place and office as- 
signed thein in the general system, and upon the 
great inconvenience which would accrue, if all oc- 
cupied the superior stations, ver. 15—20. 

Lf the foot should say, Because Iam not the 
hand, Lam no part of the body, it does not there- 
fore cease to bea part of the body'. And of the 
ear should say, Because Lam not the cye, Lam no 
part of the body, tt does not therefore cease to bea 


. part of the body. If the whole body were eye, 








1 It does not therefore cease, &c.] Bishop learce, Bowyer, 
and others, observe, that an interrogation is not necessary. 
Pearce’s translation is, “it doth not, therefore, not belong to 
the body.” Mr. Wakefield translates, “it is by no means on 
this account not of the body.” 
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where would be the hearing ? if the whole were 
hearing, where would be the sense of smell? But 
now God has placed the members, every one of them 
in the body, as it hath pleased him. But if all 
the members were one, where would the body be ? 
Whereas, now, though the parts are many, the 
body ws one. 

The senses and the limbs are, by the wisdom and 
power of God, arranged with such perfect symmetry 
in the human body, as to form one complete and 
harmonious system, in which nothing i is wanting 
and nothing redundant. 


3. Ali the parts are equally essential to the beauty 
and perfection of the whole ; and where there is an 
apparent defect, either of vigour or of beauty, com- 
pensation is commonly made by artificial ornament 
and superior usefulness, ver. 21—26. 

The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need 
of thee; nor again, the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you. 

The eye and the head have no right to quarrel 
with the hands and the feet, and to assume a cha- 
racter of superiority and independence. For these 
parts, though inferior and less beautiful, are abso- 
lutely necessary to support the upper and the more 
honourable portions of the system, and particularly 
to carry into effect the volitions of the intelligent 
principle. 

Nay, those parts of the body which are the most 


26 


> 
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ch.xu. feeble, are nevertheless much more necessary |. 


Ver. 23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


And as to what we esteem less honourable parts of 
the body, upon these we put more abundant honour, 
and the least ornamental parts are the most adorned. 
For the ornamental parts need it not; but God 
hath so tempered the body, as to impart the most 
honour to that which was most defieient. That 
there might be no schism in the body, but that the 
members might mutually care for cach other. So 
that if one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; and if one be honoured, all the rest share 
an wtS 701. 

In this way, beauty and utility are diffused in just 
proportion through the whole human frame ; where 
one is deficient, the want is generally compensated 
by a greater abundance of the other, so that the 
body subsists complete in all its parts and perfec- 
tions, and the several members constitute one beau- 
tiful and harmonious whole ; if any part is weak, it 
is better protected ; if any is deficient in beauty, it 
is graced with external ornament; and upon the 
balance, no part of the body has any just reason to 
complain. 


4. Similar to this is the state of the Christian 
church, which is Christ’s mystical body ; in which 
different officers are appointed for different pur- 





1 Much more necessary.) With Bishop Pearce and others, I 
join ToAAw padrdroy to avayuaia. “are much more necessary to 
life than the limbs, or eye, or ear, or smelling.” Newcome. 
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poses, all equally necessary, and furnished with their 
respective gifts and powers suitably to the stations 
which they are called to occupy, ver. 27—31. 

Now ye are the body of Christ, and severally 
members of it 2. 

What I have said of the symmetry and order of 
the natural body, may with strict propriety be ap- 
plied to the church of Christ, which is his inystical 
body, and to every individual in the church, as to 
the several members of this body. Allin your re- 
spective places are equally essential to the welfare 
and perfection of the whole. 

And God hath placed in the church cee apos- 
tles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then mira- 
cles, then the gifts of healing, assistants, mana- 
gers3, different kinds of tongues, cnterpretation of 
tongues +, 

* And severally members of it.) pedy ex wegas. So Wakefield. 
—‘ members in part.” Pearce; ‘“ That is, some of his mem- 
bers. Other Christians being members as well as yourselves,” 
Newcome. Dr. Priestley well observes, that ‘‘ the whole of 
this representation furnishes an excellent argument for mutual 
love and affection. We are all members of the same body, and 
should therefore feel for each other.”’ 

3 _dssistants, managers. } ayTIAgwels, xubepvyces. In the pub- 
lic version, “ helps, governments.’, Bishop Pearee observes, 
that he does not understand the expressions, that they oceur 
no where else as descriptive of gifts of the spirit, and he suspects 
them to have been a marginal gloss, whieh has slipped into the 
text. ‘‘ Helps and governments” are omitted by the apostle 
in his repetition of the catalogue, ver. 30. 

* “ Interpretation of tongues.” ] These words, though want- 
ing in the reeeived text and in all MSS., are added in Y the Sy- 
riac and Vulgate Versions ; they seem necessary to complete 


the ene and are admitted into the text by Bishop Pearce. 
Sce ver. 30. Griesbach. 


Oe 
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ch.xu. The Christian community, under the direction 

Ver 25. of divine providence, is wisely organized and sup- 
plied with various officers, who, in their respective 
stations, are necessary to the symmetry and welfare 
of the whole. 

In the first rank stand the apostles, who derived 
their commission from Christ himself, and whose 
office it is to bear witness to his resurrection. 

Next in order, though too little esteemed by you, 
are the prophets, who foretell future events, or, who 
instruct and edify the church by their inspired dis- 
courses. 

To them succeed the ordinary teachers, those 
grave and experienced men, who, in the absence of 
apostles and prophets, are appointed to conduct re- 
ligious worship and instruction in Christian socie- 
ties. , 

In the next place stand those Christians, who 
occasionally perform miracles, and likewise those 
who,-in particular cases, are empowered to heal the 
sick by supernatural means. 

After them come assistants and managers, who 
are employed in superintending the secular affairs of 
the chureh, and in providing for the poor. In the 
last and lowest rank are those gifts, which, though 
very useful, you are too ready erroneously to regard 
as of the first importance; the faculty of speaking 
divers languages, and of interpreting from a foreign 
language into the native tongue. 

By thus placing the gifts which they valued most 
in the lowest order, the apostle plainly shows his — 
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own judgement of their coinparative excellence, and 
prepares their minds for what he intended further 
to say upon the subject. 

Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all teach- 
ers? do all work miracles? Lave all the gifts of 
healing ? do all speak divers languages ? do all 
enterpret ? 

Does every member of the Christian society pos- 
sess every gilt, and every office? How absurd would 
such an arrangement be! how inconsistent with de- 
corum! how subversive of utility! Since then there 
must be a variety of offices, and of gifts correspond- 
ing with them, let each be satisfied with his own 
share, let none be vain of what he possesses, and 
none murmur that others are honoured with gifts 
more splendid than his own. 


Now ye are contentious' for the greater gifts? ; 


1 Now ye are contentious.) “Ye contest one with another, 
whose particular gift is best.” Locke ; who remarks, ‘‘ That 
this is the apostle’s meaning here is plain, in that there was an 
emulation among them, and a strife for precedency, on account 
of the several gifts they had, which made them in their assem- 
blies desire to be heard first. This was the fault the apostle 
was here correcting: and it is not likely he should exhort them 
all promiscuously to seek the principal and most eminent gifts, 
at the end of a discourse wherein he had been demonstrating to 
them, by the example of the human body, that there ought to 
be diversity of gifts and functions in the church; but, that there 
ought to be no schism, emulation, or contest among them on 
account of the exercise of those gifts ; that they were all use- 
ful in their places ; and no member was at all to be the less 
honoured or valued for the gift he had, though it were not one 
of the first rank. And in this sense the word @yAgy is taken, 
ch. xii. 4. Besides, to what purpose should he exhort them to 
covet earnestly the best gifts, when the obiaining of this or that 
gift did not at all lie in their desires or endeavours, the apos- 
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Iwill show you, therefore, a far more excellent 


a 


way. 
I lament to hear, that the church at Corinth, so 


richly endowed with spiritual gifts, so highly fa- 
voured with Christian instructors, so loud in its pre- 
tensions to superior knowledge, should debase itself 
so far as to encourage unbecoming emulation and 
strife with respect to pre-eminence of spiritual gifts ; 
and that instead of thankfully enjoying and harmo- 
niously exercising these great privileges for the edi- 
fication of the church and the extension of the go- 
spel, they are engaged in public contests concerning 
precedence, to the injury of individuals, and the dis- 
grace of the society. But if you will indulge this 
ambitious spirit, if you will maintain a contest for 
pre-eminence, I will point out a far more worthy ob- 
ject of your ambition ; and a contest far more ho- 


tle having just before told them, ver. 11, that the spirit divides 
those gifts to every man severally as he will; and those he writ 
to had their allotment already? He might as reasonably, ac- 
cording to his own doctrine, in this very chapter, bid the foot 
covet to be the hand, or, the ear to be the eye. St. Paul does 
not use to cross his own design, nor contradict his own reason- 
ing.’ 
Such are the pertinent and judicious remarks of that great 
master of reasoning, Mr. Locke, and they are abundantly suff- 
cient to invalidate the conclusion of those who would argue from 
this text, that the gifts treated of in this chapter, were natural 
acquisitions and not supernatural endowments. And this ex- 
planation of the text is much preferable to that of Bishop Pearce 
and others, viz. q. d. Seek earnestly and pray for the best gifts ; 
which, as Mr. Locke has shown, is quite inconsistent with the 
apostle’s reasoning in the context. 

* Greater gifts.| The received text has zpeirrsva better, but 
the Alexandrine and some other MSS. read weiZovx, greater ; 
which Bishop Pearce prefers. 
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nourable and more consistent with your character 
is disciples of the holy and benevolent Jesus. 


Ill. 


The apostle digresses into an eloquent eulogium 
upon Christian benevolence, which he represents as 
greatly superior to all spiritual gifts, and as taking 
the lead of all Christian virtues. Ch. xii. ¢hrough- 
out. 


1. Neither spiritual gifts, nor miraculous pow- 
ers, nor charitable actions, nor martyrdom itself, 
are of any value, where true benevolence is want- 
ing, ver. 1—3. 

If I speak in the languages of men and of an- 
gels, and have not love, L am like sounding brass 
or the noisy cymbal?. 

The most splendid of these gifts, which you so 
earnestly covet in its most perfect degree, the power 
of speaking all languages both in heaven and earth, 
would be of no use to me, or to any one else, if I 
were destitute of Christian benevolence. Talking 
with the greatest fluency in different languages, 
would be of no more value than the noisy and in- 


' If I speak.] Vide Whitby, who observes, that “what the 
apostle here enumerates, viz. languages, almsgiving, martyr- 
dom, were objects upon which the Jews set the highest value. 
One of their Rabbis is said to have understood the language of 
angels.’ Let it be observed, that this allusion of the apostle to 
the mythology of angels, is no proof of the actual existence of 
any such beings as angels are supposed to be. 

* Noisy cymbal.] Two pieces of hollow brass, struck one 
against another. 
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. sipid clank of two hollow plates of brass grating 


upon the ear with a harsh and unmeaning sound. 

And if I possess the gift of prophecy! and un- 
derstand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and if 
Ihave faith in the highest degree, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not love, 1 am nothing. 

To be qualified, by the inspiration of the holy 
spirit, to ‘be instructors of the church, is a most 
valuable, though an unostentatious gift. But the 
possession of this extraordinary power in its ut- 
most extent, a complete discernment of the true 
meaning of the Old Testament prophecies, of the 
glorious purpose of God to extend the blessings of 
the gospel to all mankind, and of the true spirit and 
design of the Christian revelation, and a capacity of 
teaching them all in the most impressive manner, 
with the addition of that miraculous faith which 
qualifies its possessor to perform works the most 
extraordinary and stupendous ; all these gifts would 
add nothing to the moral worth or to the happiness 
of the possessor, if that active benevolence were 
wanting which would lead him to employ his know- 
ledge and his power for the instruction and benefit . 
of his fellow-creatures. 











1 Prophecy :] i.e. teaching by inspiration : compare xiv, 3. 
Vide Pearce. ‘The gift of prophecy, according to Mr. Locke, is 
to see in the law and the prophets, all the mysteries contained 
in them, and to comprehend all the knowledge they teach. Any 
predictions relating to our Saviour and his doctrine, or to the 
dispensation of the gospel, which are contained in the Old Tes- 
tament in types and figures, not understood before the advent 
of Christ, are called mysteries by the apostle. See Locke in loc. 
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And if I should distribute all I have in alms?, Ch. Xt. 


and if from a desire of glory3 I should deliver up 
my oun person, but have not love, I am benefited 
nothing. 

It is motive only which gives character to the ac- 
tion; and the most brilliant actions lose all their 
value if they are prompted by unworthy motives. 
So that if I distribute all my property to the poor, 
to supply them with bread when they are perishing 
with hunger, and if I even deliver up myself to be 
imprisoned, and tortured, and slain ; yet if vanity, if 
ostentation, if the love of applause are the moving 
causes of these actions, without any real philan- 
thropy, without any sympathetic concern for the 
sufferings of others, or desire to relieve their wants, 
and without any explicit design to promote know- 
ledge, virtue, and happiness, the action is destitute 
of all moral worth, and the performance of it wil 
neither meet with approbation, nor be entitled to 
reward. 

* Distribute in alms.] “Ywpysgw, to feed by morsels, asa 
nurse a child.’’ Schleusner. “If [ give all my substance to be 
eaten.” Pearce. The bishop suspects ros mrwyois, the poor, 
to have been lost out of the original. ‘‘ Though I give in por- 
tions all my substance to nourish others.”” Wakefield. 

3 From a desire of glory.] Kauyynownat. This is the reading 
of the Alexandrine and another manuscript, and of the Coptic 
and A&thiopic versions: vide Griesbach. This reading is ap- 
proved by Beza: vide Bowyer. Mr. Wakefield observes, that 
“burning was a punishment not then in use.’”’ Perhaps not ; 
but certainly it was introduced soon afterwards, when Nero il- 
luminated his gardens by burning the Christians in cloths 
smeared with pitch. The received text reads, if I give my body 


to be burned, xav$yowuas, which Mr. Wakefield says is no Greek 
word. 


Ver. 3. 
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2. The apostle enumerates the excellencies of 
Christian benevolence, ver. 4—7. 

Love is long suffering |, is gentle? ; love envieth 
not3; love ts not inconstant4, 1 not puffed up ; 
doth not behave itself with indecorum, seeketh not 
ker own interest 5, as not evasperated®, wmputeth 
not evil? ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejorceth 
together with truth® ; covereth all things9, betiev- 


' Long suffering.] paxgoivue, “ with respect to provoca- 
tions and injuries, without being stirred up to passion and re- 
venge.”’ Newcome. 

2 Is gentle.) “ of a good, courteous, sweet disposition.” 
Bishop Pearce. 

$ Envieth not.) ‘This love quarrels not,” ¢ ¢4A0. Wake- 
field ; who observes in the note, that the cause, ambition, or 
rivalry, is put for the effect. 

* Is not inconstant.] meotepeverat. Pearce prefers this sense, 
upon the authority of Marcus Antoninus and Theophylact.— 
“love is not rash.” Wakefield —‘ The English translation, 
raunieth not itself, may be justified by the authority of Hesy- 
chius, but then it coincides with what follows.” Pearce. 

° Own interest. ‘ Its own good things only.’ Pearce. 

® Is not exasperated.) “8 macokuveras, though angry upon 
just occasion, never outrageously angry, never in paroxysms of 
anger.’ Pearce, Hammond. 

‘ Imputeth not evil.) 2 Avyigeras, Doddridge and Wetstein, 
which may be justified by the sense of the word in Gal. iii. 6. 

—‘“it meditateth no mischief.” Pearce ; which better agrees 
with the connexion and the sense of the word, ver. 1].—‘‘ de- 
viseth not evil.” Newcome. 

® Rejoiceth not, &c.] “rejoiceth not over wickedness, but re- 
joiceth together with righteousness.” Bishop Pearce ; who ob- 
serves, that whatever adima signifies, aAyJem must signify what 
is opposite to it, 2 Thess. ii, 12 ; Luke xvi. 9—Mr. Wakefield 
renders it, ‘‘ nor rejoiceth in falsehood, but rejoiceth in truth.” 
—‘* rejoiceth not when men debase their own character, and 
that of religion, by acts of wickedness ; but rejoiceth toge- 
ther with those who walk in the truth. Or, rejoiceth with 
others when truth and righteousness flourish.” Newcome. 

® Corereth all things.| So Pearce and Newcome ; i.e. this 
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eth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things 12, 

It would have been injustice to the apostle, to 
have defaced the beauty of this eloquent period by 
intermixing explanation ; and, indeed, his meaning 
is, in general, sufficiently obvious. 

Christian benevolence is long suffering, and does 
not easily take offence. It is gentle and courteous 
in its demeanour, not haughty and supercilious. It 
admits no jealousy or envy against those who pos- 
sess superior talents, or who are placed in situations 
of superior acceptance and usefulness. It is not rash 
and inconstant in its behaviour, sometimes hot, and 
sometimes cold, but a calm uniform principle of ac- 
tion. It is not elated by any advantages which it 











is the primary signification of seyw, q.d. it concealeth all fail- 
ings, the faults and infirmities of others. In the public version, 
“it beareth all things ;”’ but this coincides with the last clause, 
“it endureth all things.” Mr. Wakefield reads segyes, which 
seems to have been the reading of the Ethiopic, and supposes 
xpovoy to be understood. He renders the verse, ‘is contented 
at all times, full of trust at all times, full of hope at all times, 
patient at all times.” 

10 Believeth all things.) ‘‘ it candidly supposes probity and 
benevolence in others ; believes what tends to alleviate their 
faults, and assigns the best motives to their actions.’”” Newcome. 

'! Fopeth all things.] ‘‘as to their improvement in goodness, 
or the reformation of their vicious lives.’” Newcome. 

12 Endureth all things.| ‘‘ endures reproaches and wrongs 
with patience and resignation.”” Newcome ; who very properly 
adds, “‘ The word zavra, ‘ all things,’ in this verse, must be re- 
strained to reasonable cases,”” and who thinks with Locke, that 
“in this description of love, Paul obliquely censures the emula- 
tions and contests of the Corinthians, both with respect to their 
factious leaders and their spiritual endowments.” “It hopeth 
always for the best, and bears all the malice and impertinence 
of men.” Bishop Pearce. 
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may possess over others. It never violates the rules 
of decorum, but upon all occasions maintains pro- 
priety of behaviour. It is not self-interested, but 
always active in promoting the goad of others. If 
at any time anger is permitted tc rise in the breast, 
it is never carried to excess, nor suffered to express 
itself in harsh and intemperate language and unbe- 
coming action. It is not prone to ascribe to others 
improper motives, which they disavow. It takes no 
pleasure in seeing or hearing of the bad conduct of 
others, nor in the mischief which ensues from it ; 
but it delights in the progress of truth and virtue, 
and sincerely shares in the joy of those who are ho- 
noured as the instruments of diffusing these inesti- 
mable blessings. It kindly conceals the errors and 
the faults of others, where public justice does not 
require that they should be brought to light. Con- 
scious of its own sincerity, it is disposed to place an 
unsuspicious confidence in that of others. It hopes 
the best of every one; and endures insults and in- 
juries with meekness and fortitude, and harbours no 
disposition to revenge. 


3. Benevolence is more permanent than miracu- 
lous gifts and powers, and will flourish when they 
have ceased, ver. 8—12. 

Love never faileth; whereas, whether there be 
prophetic teachings, they shall come to an end; 
whether there be languages, they shall cease ; whe- 
ther there be knowledge, it shall come to an end'. 


* Knowledge shall come to an end.] i.e, as the apostle ex- 
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The most splendid and the most useful of those 
spiritual gifts, in which we are now so apt to pride 
ourselves, shall cease. The gift of tongues, the gift 
of prophetic instruction, the gift of understanding 
the whole plan of the gospel dispensation, and the 
prophetic scriptures, shall come to an end. But be- 
nevolence is a permanent principle, and shall never 
fail as long as virtuous creatures exist. 

For our knowledge is imperfect, and our prophe- 
tic teaching is imperfect®. But when perfection 
cometh, that which is imperfect shali come to an 
end. 

In this world, our knowledge of the divine dispen- 
sations is limited, both in its extent and in its de- 
gree, and our qualifications for teaching must be 
proportionably contracted. But when we are intro- 
duced into that state which the gospel reveals, our 
knowledge will be perfect, and the power of commu- 
nicating our ideas to each other will be improved to 
the highest degree of which our renovated minds 
will be capable, and in this exalted state imperfec- 
tion will cease. 


While Iwas a child, I spake hke a child, Iwas 


plains himself, ver. 10, imperfect knowledge shall be superseded 
by perfect. xatapyyfyceras, ‘come to an end.” Pearce. 

® Is imperfect.} Vide Wakefield; Gr. ‘‘ we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part.” So Newcome and the public ver- 
sion. Bishop Pearce renders it, “‘ we know in part only; but 
this addition takes from the spirit of the sentence without add- 
ing to its perspicuity.” 

3 Cometh.) The received text adds, “ then that which is in 
part,” &c. But many of the best copies omit the word then, 
which is indeed redundant. 
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affected! lke a child, I reasoned like a child: but 


when I became a man, I put an end to these child- 
ash things. 

Here we are in a state of childhood; and that 
state of knowledge, virtue, usefulness, and happi- 
ness, which is promised by the gospel, and for which 
we are trained up by the discipline of the present 
life, will be as much superior to the present, as the 
intellect, the feelings, the employment, and the gra- 
tifications of the man, are to those of achild. And 
as the man of mature age despises and throws aside 
the manners, the toys, and the habits of the child, 
so will the renovated and exalted man of the future 
world disdain and despise the puerile affections and 
employments of the present preparatory state. 

Now we see as through a medium 2, indistinctly ; 
but then we shall see face to face. Now I know in 
part, but then shall I know even as I am known’, 











' I was affected.) eggovey literally, “1 had the mind,” 3. e. 
** the disposition of a child.”” Wakefield. 

* Through amedium.] ov evorree. | prefer the word medium 
to glass, because the apostle probably meant some muclhi less 
perfect medium, such as horn, or talc, of which windows were 
made, and by which external objects were discerned with great 
indistinctness, and confusion: vide the excellent note of Pearce. 
“* Nos in presenti videmus, tanquam per lapidem specularem, h.e. 
obscure.’ Schleusner. Dr. Priestley understands it as an allu- 
sion to an imperfect mirror, which is indeed the primary sense 
of econrpov—‘* with an obscure representation of objects.” 
Newcome. 

* Even as Iam known.) ‘In the manner that God knows me, 
and all my thoughts, words, and actions.’”’ Pearce. But this 
surely cannot be the apostle’s meaning. He may, perhaps, al- 
lude to the notion which the Jews entertained, of the great sa- 
gacity and intuitive knowledge of angels. ‘* We shall see one 
another by direct intuition.” Priestley. 


» 
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In the present state, we view objects through a 
clouded and imperfect medium, which does not per- 
mit us to attain a correct and distinct view of their 
magnitude, form, colour, or other sensible proper- 
ties, so that we necessarily form a confused and un- 
certain conception of them; but hereafter this coarse 
medium shall be removed, and we shall see objects 
in their proper form, as clearly and distinctly as we 
see a friend with whom we are conversing. - Thus, 
at present, our knowledge is imperfect, but hereaf- 
ter it will be clear, distinct, intuitive, and compre- 
hensive. We shall know each other much more in- 
timately than we do at present, and shall possess far 
better means of communicating our ideas than we 
can now conceive. 


4. Christian benevolence is a quality superior to 
all other Christian virtues, ver. 13, xiv. 1. 

But now, these three, faith, hope, and love, are 
permanent 4; but the greatest of these is love ; fol- 
low after this love 5. 

The gift of knowledge, the gift of languages, and 
the gift of prophetic instruction, are all, as I have 
just observed, fleeting and evanescent. They will 
not long remain in the church, and the individuals 
who now possess them may soon be deprived of 
them. But there are three virtues of distinguished 





* Are permanent.] “ The received text begins with Nouv, 
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Ch. XIII. 
Ver. 12. 


13. 
Ch. XIV. 
Ver. 1}. 


now ; but this is left out in some MSS. If retained, it signifies 


at vero,” Pearce. - 
* Follow after.) Mr. Wakefield joins the first clause of the 
next chapter with the close of this. 
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Ch. XIV. 
Ver. I. 


—ti. 
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excellence, and of permanent value; which will abide 
in the church to the end of time, long after spiritual 
gifts have ceased, and miraculous powers are with- 
drawn ; and which will never be lost to the posses- 
sor, but by his own fault. These are, faith, hope, 
and love; steadfast faith in the truth of divine reve- 
lation, delightful hope of the aceomplishment of the 
divine promises, and warm, active, disinterested be- 
nevolence. But of these, the last is the chief ; it is 
that which is most honourable to its possessors, 
most useful to others, and most acceptable to God. 
Therefore, my Christian friends, whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may prevail among you with regard 
to the comparative value of spiritual gifts, upon this 
subject be of one mind, and Ict your main and 
united efforts be directed with unremitting ardour, 
and persevering zeal, to the attainment of this most 
useful and most essential virtue. For by this only 
will it be known that you are the disciples of Jesus, 
if ye love one another. 


Iv. 
The apostle shows, from a variety of considera- 
tions, the great superiority of the gift of prophetic 
instruction, to that of speaking foreign languages. 


1. The apostle exhorts them to prefer the gift of 
prophetic teaching to all others, ver. I. 
Moreover, be carnestly desirous of spiritual 


: gifts, but especially that ye may prophesy ®. 


i ee ee 


Be eurnestly desirous.) gyaere, “« or emulous.” Wakefield. 
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Though I recommend Christian benevolence as Ch. XIV. 


the main object of your attention, to the attainment 
and improvement of which your principal exertions 
should be habitually directed, I do not mean to dis- 
parage those spiritual gifts which God has been 
pleased to communicate for the promulgation of the 
Christian religion, and for the establishment of the 
church in its infant state, and the possession of which 
isareal honour. Value them highly, and use the 
proper ineans of obtaining them; but let it be your 


‘‘ ambitious of sviritual gifts ;”° compare xii. 31. Charity ts the 
main object. Pursue charity with eagerness. Spiritual gifts 
may be innocently, nay, emulously desired, but let emulation be 
rightly directed; not to the gift of tongues, but of prophecy.— 
** Zyaev,” says Locke, “ does not signify to desire, nor can it be 
so understood in this place. See ver. 39: the meaning evidently 
is, that they should not neglect the use of their spiritual gifts. 
He having by way of reproof told them that they did gyAgy, emu- 
late spiritual gifts; to avoid offending them, he here takes up 
the word again, and uses it more than once in a way that ap- 
proves and advises that they should @yAav avevmarina ; whereby, 
yet, he means no more than that they should not neglect their 
spiritual gifts ; he would have them use them in their assemblies, 
but yet in such method and order as he directs.” Locke. 

® Prophesy.) Thatis, teaching by inspiration ; compare ver. 
3,30; vide also Locke, Pearce, &c. ‘This is universally allowed 
to be the sense of the word in this place. Pearceand Wakefield 
translate teaching. 1 prefer prophesy, which is more usual, and 
which expresses, what the apostle certainly included, superna- 
tural instruction, which the word “ teach’’ does not. 

3 Use the means.] This seems to be implied by the word ¢y- 
Agre. It seems as if there were some option respecting them, 
and some means to be used for attaining them. But what, we 
cannot tell. We know too little, either of the nature of the 
gifts, of the means of acquiring them, or, of the manner of exer- 
cising them. It is sufficient for the establishment of the divine 
authority of Christianity, that we have ample evidence of their 
existence. Perhaps, after all, the apostle means only to advise 
them to be ever prompt to exercise their gifts upon proper oc 
casions, and in a proper manner. 


Ver. 1. 
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Ver. I. 


2. 
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chief concern to obtain the capacity of instructing 
your fellow Christians in the truths and duties of our 
holy religion; for this, though one of the least splen- 
did, is nevertheless one of the most useful of all. 
gifts. 


2. Prophecy is an instructive gift, but talking in 
a foreign language is of use to no one, ver. 2—6. 

For he who speaketh in a foreign language}, 
speaketh not to men, but to God : for no one under- 
standeth? him, and he speaketh mysteries to him- 
self only 3. 

A person speaking in a foreign language may un- 
derstand himself, and may express those truths of 
the Christian revelation which were formerly un- 
known, and are therefore called mysteries. And his 
gratitude for these discoveries may with propriety 
be addressed to an omniscient God in any language. 





1 Foreign language.] yAwaoon, tongue. The connexion proves, 
and all the critics agree, that an unknown tongue is intended. 

* Understandeth.| axeet. Newcome, who refers to Kypke, 
Ois. Sacr. Mr. Locke observes, “‘ that it was those who had the 
gift of tongues, who caused the disorder in the church at Co- 
rinth, by their forwardness to speak, and striving to be heard 
first ; and this gift is the only one that the apostle restrains and 
limits.”’ 

3 To himself only.] avevxpart. See Wakefield. Some copies 
read mvevua, which Pearce prefers ; and would render ‘ his 
mind speaketh mysteries.’ He observes, that “ avevwa does 
not here signify the holy spirit, but the spirit that is in man, or 
his mind.” ‘‘ In his spirit: it may be that in his own mind, as 
he understands himself, he speaks some of the great doctrines 
of the gospel.” Newcome. See ver. 14, 15, where wvevma and 
ves are opposed; one signifying aiman’s understanding himself; 
the other, his being understood by others. 
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But to men, who do not understand the language, ot XIV. 
er. 


the discourse, however just and important in itself, 
can be of no use; and so far as men are concerned, 
he can only be considered as talking to himself. 

Whereas, he who prophesieth, speaketh to others+, 
edification and exhortation and consolation. 

He who is qualified by the spirit to be a Christian 
teacher, either instructs his fellow Christians in some 
revealed truth, or exhorts them to the performance 
of some important duty, or under the troubles of 
life, and the dangers of their profession, he admini- 
sters that comfort, which the promises and hopes of 
Christianity are calculated to afford. 

He who speaketh ina foreign language, edificth 
himself only ; but he who prophesieth, edifieth the 
church. 

The best that can be said in favour of speaking 
in a foreign language is, that the speaker may im- 
prove himself, but which, indeed, in the cireum- 
stances supposed, is not very probable; whereas, he 
that teaches by inspiration, instructs, animates, and 
comforts the whole congregation. 

L wish, indeed, that ye all spake in foreign lan- 
guages, but rather that ye prophesied ; for he who 
prophesieth is more excellent than he who speaketh 
i foreign tongues, unless there be an interpreter >, 
that the church may receive edification. 








* To others.) Gr. to men, “ to their edification in faith, to 
exhortation in duty, and to comfort in distress.”’ Pearce. 

* Be an interpreter.) dsepunvevwy x, is the reading of some 
good MSS. See Griesbach. The apostle could hardly mean, that 
the man who spoke in unknown language should be his own in- 
terpreter. Sce Pearce. 
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You are all ainbitious of the gift of tongues. I 
wish you all possessed it; but I much more ear- 
nestly wish that you were all qualified, by the gift 
of the spirit, to communicate instruction to Chris- 
tian assemblies. For the inspired prophet is far 
more useful than the person who speaks a foreign 
language, how excellent soever his doctrine may be, 
unless there be an interpreter present to explain his 
meaning to the congregation, that all may be im- 
proved by it. 

And now, brethren, ff I come to you speaking in 
foreign languages, what shall I profit you, unless 
EF speak to you intelligibly, eether by revelation ', or 
by knowledge, or by prophecy, or by doctrine. 


ee N,N tn 


? Lither by revelation.) It is useless to guess, and impossible 
to ascertain, the distinetion between these four different kinds 
of instruction. To the Corinthians the terms were no doubt fa- 
miliar. This cbscurity is the necessary consequence of episto- 
lary writing, and a presumption in favour of the genuineness of 
these epistles. 

“ It is not to be doubted, (says Locke,) but these four di- 
stinet terms had each its distinct signification ; whether what 
may be collected from these epistles may sufficiently warrant us 
to understand them in the following signifieations, I leave to the 
judgement of others. 1. awoxadavwis, revelution, something re- 
vealed by God immediately to the person, vid. ver.30. 2. ye- 
ois, knowledge, the understanding the mystical and evangelical 
sense of passages in the Old Testament, relating to our Saviour 
and the gospel. 3. rzs¢yre:a, prophecy; an inspired hymn, 
vid. ver, 26. 4. didayr, docérine, any truth of the gospel con- 
cerning faith and manners. But whether this or any other pre- 
cise meaning of these words can be certainly made out now, it 
is of no great necessity to be over curious ; it being enough, for 
the understanding the sense and argument of the epostle here, 
to know that these terms stand for some intelligible discourse, 
tending to the edification of the church, though of what kind each 
of them was in particular, we know not.” 
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Whatever I may have to cominunicate cau be of Ch. XIV. 


no use to you, if I speak in a language which you 
do not understand. 


3. The apostle illustrates his observations by a 
sinilitude taken from instruments of music, ver. 
7/—9. 

In like manner inanimate things which give 
sound, whether pipe or harp, unless they give a 
distinction of notes, how shall it be known what 
melody zs piped or harped? Moreover, if the trum- 
pet gwve an uncertain sound, who will prepare him- 
self for battle ? 

The use of musical instruments is, to excite the 
emotions of joy, or grief, or military ardour, or some 
other mechanical feeling ; but in order to this, the 
performance must not be a confusion of sounds 
without any meaning, but the different melodies 
must be adapted to the different feelings and pas- 
sions they are intended to rouse. 

So, likewise, ye who speak with tongues +, unless 
ye utter an rnutelherble sound, how can your speech 
be understood, for ye will be talking to the wind ? 

If you continue talking in a foreign language, you 
may as well talk to the winds, for no one can under- 
stand you. 


4. As inhabitants of different countries cannot un- 





* Ye who speak with tongues. ] This j is the turn Mr. Wakefield 
gives to vues Ose yawooys, which, saith he, ‘ seems to have 
escaped all my predecessors, w hether critics, translators, or in- 
terpreters.” He confirms it by referring to Rom, 11. 27. 


Ver. 6. 
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Ch. XIV. derstand each other, till they have acquired a know- 


Ver. 


10. 


1]. 


ledge of each other’s language, so the members of 
Christian societies cannot edify each other, while 
they continue to speak in unknown languages, ver. 
10—13. 

There are I know not how many kinds of lan- 
guages’ in the world, and no nation is without a 
language. But, unless I know the foree of the 
language, I shall be to him who speaketh a barba- 
rian, and he who speaketh will be a barbarian to 
me?, So hkewise will ye 8. 

If we are strangers to each other’s language, we 
must be barbarians to each other; the most polished 
language will sound like an unintelligible jargon. 
We can hold no conversation with each other, and 
can maintain no social intercourse. If we would be 
of any use to each other, we must first learn the 
same language. So likewise it will happen to you, 
if you persist in the senseless practice of uttering 
effusions in a foreign language ; your mutual inter- 
course will be unmeaning and unprofitable. 


' IT know not how many kinds of languages.) So Wakefield and 
Newcome ; rocaura, et Tuyo, yevn Pwvwy, or, ‘ there is a cer- 
tain number of languages.”” Newcome.—‘ as many kinds of 
languages as nations.” Pearce; who, with the Alexandrine and 
other copies, leaves out avrwy in the next clause, where he sup- 
plies efves, “ no nation is without a language.” 

? A barbarian to me.) ‘‘ Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intel- 
ligor ulli.” Ovid. Trist. v. 10. 

5 So likewise will ye. ‘‘ Quidam hac connectunt cum prece- 
dentibus, ut sit, lta et vos; sic vobis etiam eveniet.” Rosen- 
muller. Bishop Pearce in his paraphrase adopts the same punc- 
tuation: ‘and the very same thing will happen to you; it will 
be just your case.” 
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Since you are emulous of spiritual gifts4, seek Ch. XIV. 


that ye may excell to the edification of the church. 

If you will contend for superiority, let the contest 
be, who shall exercise his spiritual gift so that the 
congregation of believers when assembled for divine 
worship may be most effectually edified. 

Therefore, let him who speaketh® in a foreign 
language, SO pray, as that some one may inter- 
pret, 

To speak plainly, let no one pray at all in the 
Christian assembly in a foreign language, unless 
some one is present who may interpret the prayer, 
so that the congregation may join in it, and be edi- 


fied by it. 


». Whatever be the intrinsic excellence of the 
offices performed, they can be of no use to an au- 
dience who cannot understand the language, ver. 
14—1]7. 

Lor of I pray in a foreign language, I pray in- 
deed myself7, but my meaning is unprofitable’. 


* Spiritual gifts.] Gr. rveuzara, spirits, “ abstracto posito 
pro concreto.” Rosenmuller. 

5 Speaketh.] 6 Aadwy, “ who prayeth. That this is the apostle’s 
meaning, is evident from the following clause.’’ Macknight. 

6 That some one may interpret.) mporevyerdw iva dsepuyveun, 
supply 7:5. Not pray to God that he may have the gift of inter- 
pretation; but let him pray at such times and in sucha manner 
that some one present may interpret his prayer. See Pearce, 
Wakefield, and Macknight. Hence it appears, that primitive 
Christians when assembled together united in social prayer ; 
and that one person led the devotions as the organ of the con- 
gregation. 

7 I pray indeed myself.) ro mveuja pou mporevyerai, “ my 
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I may be very earnest, and may offer an excellent 
prayer; but if I use an unknown tongue, as my 
meaning is not understood, my prayer can be of no 
service to those who hear me. 

What then isto be done!? I will pray with 
my mind, and I will pray so as to be understood; 
Iwill sing with my mind, and I will sing so as to 
be understood?. Otherwise, if thou givest thanks 
with thy mind only3, how shall the unlearned 





mind prayeth.” Pearce. Compare ver. 2: avevza is the same 
as WH, person’s self. “ Thou wilt not leave my soul, i. e. me, 
in hell.” Ps. xvi. 10. “* The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spi- 
rit, i. e. with thee.” 2 Tim. iv. 22. 

® My meaning is unprofitable.] 6 vag pa axapres. Pearce and 
Locke both observe the great difficulty of this passage, which, 
indeed, consists wholly in the peculiar sense in which the apostle 
uses the words wveuuaand vous. “To solve this difficulty,” says 
Bishop Pearce, ‘I observe, first, that St. Paul himself in ver. 
19 explains AAs rw vot, by iva aAAous xaTyyyew, so that the 
sense of ves seems to be that understanding which the hearer 
has of what is said. I observe, secondly, that ayevua and ves 
have a sense opposite the one to the other, so that rvevza must 
signify a man’s own mind ; 7. e. his own understanding of what 
he himself speaks.” Mr. Locke has given the same interpreta- 
tion, which is no doubt the true one, and which makes the 
apostle’s meaning both intelligible and pertinent. 

‘To be done.] vi ay est; sc.mpaxtesv’ “ quid igitur est quod 
faciendum sit ?”? Rosenmuller. 

* So as to be understood.} So Bishep Pearce ; rw ves, with 
the understanding. — I will pray with meaning.” Archbishop 
Newcome; not so intelligible as the version of Pearce. See 
note *. ‘ Operam dabo ut non solum animo et mente, sed etiam 
ita ut abaliis intelligar preces fundam.” Rosenmuller. Mr. Locke 
seems to mistake the meaning of the word mveuy.c, which he ex- 
plains, ‘I will, when moved by the spirit, pray, &c.”’ In anote, 
he observes, that ‘‘ as in their public prayers, one prayed and 
the others held their peace, so it was in their singing, at least 
in that singing which was of extempore hymns by the impulse 
of the spirit.” 

’ Thy mind only.] “ If thou bless God to thyself only.” 
Wakefield. The rest of the verse is his translation. 
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hearer¢ say, dmen, after thy thanksgiving, when Ch. XIV. 
he understandeth not what thou art saying? For Ver. 17. 


thou, indeed, givest thanks well, but the other ts not 
edrfied. 

It is plain, that the apostle means to reprove the 
absurd and childish abuse which some of the Corin- 
thians made of the gift of tongues, by attempting 
to conduct public worship in the church in a foreign 
language, and several of them talking at once. They 
were no doubt influenced by the most puerile va- 
nity; and it can hardly be supposed that a service 
so conducted, could be edifying either to the per- 
former himself or to any one else. But the apostle, 
who was desirous of convincing them of the folly of 
this practice, and inducing them to lay it aside, uses 
the most gentle language, and makes the most cha- 
ritable supposition. g. d. Let your discourses, your 
prayers, your thanksgiving, be ever so excellent, ever 
so instructive, ever so edifying to yourselves, or ever 
so acceptable to God; yet in a Christian assembly, 
if they are clothed in a foreign language, they are 
ill-timed and ill-judged ; for as none but yourselves 
can understand the language, none but yourselves 
can he edified thereby, and the time of your fellow- 


* Unlearned hearer.) 6 avawAypwy roy rorov Te siwroy, “he 
who filleth the place of the unlearned.” Pearce and Newcome. 
‘* The place of the private person.”” Macknight. 

’ Say, Amen.) “The apostle’s question implies, that it was 
the custom in the Christian church from the beginning, for all the 
people, in imitation ofthe ancient worship, to signify their assent 
to the public prayers, by saying Amen at the conclusion of them.” 
See Deut. xxvii, 15 ; I Esdras, ix. 7; Neh. viii. 6. Macknight. 
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Ver. 17. 


18 
19. 
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worshipers is lost, while you occupy the interval 
which ought to be left for the prophets, who are di- 
vinely commissioned to speak in the common lan- 
guage those discourses which are calculated to in- 
struct, console, and edify the assembled congre- 
gation. 


6. The apostle declares, that as to himself, how- 
ever he might excell in speaking foreign languages, 
he would much rather utter a few sentences which 
were intelligible and useful, than deliver the most 
eloquent harangue in an unknown tongue, ver. 
18; 19. 

I give thanks to God', speaking im a greater 
number of languages than any of you. But in the 
congregation, [ would rather speak five sentences ? 
so as to be understood, that I may instruct others 
also, than ten thousand sentences in a foreign lan- 
guages. 


1 I give thanks to God.] q.d.‘ 1 conduct the worship of God 
in a greater variety of languages than any of you.” The apostle 
does not thank God that he is a better linguist than any of the 
Corinthians. But giving thanks is used in the sense in which 
it occurs in the two preceding verses for Christian worship. See 
Pearce, Macknight, and Newcome. jz is omitted after Oew in 
the Alexandrine and other MSS., and the Syriac, Ethiopic, and 
Coptic versions. 

* Sentences.] Aoyes. Macknight. wrpies signifies any number 
indefinitely great, like the Latin sexcenti—So as to be under- 
stood. For tia re v00s 42, Bishop Pearce, with the Alexandrine, 
Clermont, and many other copies and versions, reads ev voi we, 
so as tobe understood. Griesbach also approves this reading. 

3 In a foreign language.|] ‘* Had the most able and zealous 
protestant divine, (says Dr. Doddridge,) in his reflections upon 
this passage, endeavoured to expose the absurdity of praying in 
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As the apostle of the Gentiles, I have been fa- Ch. XIV. 


voured with the gift of tongues in a very high de- 
gree; and in the various places in which I intro- 
duce the gospel, I speak in the language of the 
country in which my mission is exercised; so that 
there is none of you, who has been accustomed to 
conduct Christian worship in a greater variety of 
languages than myself. But upon this gift I lay 
little stress, any further than as it is the means of 
promulgating the gospel in foreign countries: but 
as to the mere reputation of speaking in a foreign 
language, I profess that I would rather speak five 
sentences which might be intelligible and useful to 
those that heard me, than deliver the most laboured 
and eloquent harangue to an audience that could 
not comprehend my meaning, or be instructed by 
my discourse. 


7. The apostle intimates, that it was a very child- 
ish thing to amuse themselves with talking a lan- 
guage which none of their hearers could understand, 
ver. 20. 


an unknown tongue as practised in the church of Rome, it is 
dificult to imagine what he could have written more fully to 
the purpose than the apostle hath here done; and when it is 
considered how perversely the Papists retain the usage of such 
prayers, it will seem no wonder that they should keep the scrip- 
tures in an unknown tongue too.” The pious writer adds, as 
a warning to those who are called to minister in public, ‘‘ There 
is, perhaps, a manner of speaking in an unknown tongue, even 
when the language of our own country is used, a height of com- 
position, an abstruseness of thought, an obscurity of phrase, 
which common Christians cannot understand.” 


VOL. II. U 


Ver. 19. 
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Brethren, be not children in understanding ; yet 
in evil! be even babes?, but in ander starHETe id 
perfect men. ; 

Do not, by a childish use of the gift of tongues, © 
give occasion to reflections upon your understand- 
ing. In every thing malicious or immoral, be ig- 
norant and innocent as babes ; but let your general 
conduct be manly and wise, such as may attract the 
esteem and respect of all who know you. 


8. The gift of tongues being intended for the 
conversion of unbelievers, is not to be used ina 
Christian assembly, but that of prophecy is intend- 
ed to edify the church, ver. 21, 22. : 

It is written in the law (Isa. xxviii. 11), Surely 
with a foreign language* and with foreign lips 














1 In evil.] xaxia, “not malice, but those evil dispositions 
which are contrary to the gentleness and innocence of children ; 
particularly envy, anger, strife.” Macknight. 

* Be even babes.] So Wakefield ; vymiagere, “in evil be in- 
fants.”” Pearce. The apostle rises in his language ; and the 
same word should not be used in both clauses of the sentence. 

$ In the law.) “The books of sacred scripture which we now - 

call the Old Testament, are in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. sometimes called the law, the prophets, and the psalms ; 
as Luke xxiv. 44; sometimes the law and the prophets, as Acts 
xxiv. 14; and sometimes they are all comprehended under this 
one name, the Jaw, as here ; for the passage cited is Isa. xxviii. 
11.” Locke. See Rom. ii. 12, 25; and Macknight's notes. 

4 With a foreign langunge.] This passage, as cited by the 
apostle, from Isaiah xxviii. ]1, does not agree entirely either 
with the Hebrew or the LXX. It is translated by Bishop 
Lowth, ‘Yea, verily, with a stammering lip, and a strange 
tongue, he shall speak unto this people.” 

Mr. Dodson makes some ingenious conjectural emendations 
of the text, and having adopted the last clause (which he sup- 
poses to have been lost from the original) upon the authority 
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will I speak to this people, nor even then'will they Ch. XIv. 
hearken to me, saith the Lord. So that foreign ver. 22. 


languages are for a sign, not so much ® to believers 
as to unbelievers; whereas, prophecy is not so much 
Sor unbelievers as for behevers. 

- God declares. by the prophet Isaiah, that he will 
address his disobedient people by prophets and mes- 
sengers, who should speak to them in foreign and 
unknown languages ; the consequence of which 
would be, that not being generally understood, their 
teaching and admonitions would excite little atten- 
tion, and their mission would be fruitless. From 
this prophecy, therefore, if you will receive it as 
such, you may learn that the gift of tongues is com- 





of the apostle, he translates the passage thus: ‘“ Yea, verily, 
with foreign lips and strange tongues I will speak to this peo- 
pie, and even then they will not hear me, saith Jehovah,” 

Bishop Lowth conceives that the text is a reply to the taunt- 
ing language of the unbelieving Israelites in the preceding 
verses, and that it foretells that they should be carried into 
captivity by a nation whose language they would not under- 
stand, and which, like children, they would be obliged to learn 
gradually and with difficulty. It is universally, or at least very 
generally, allowed, that the passage is cited by the apostle by 
way of accommodation only, and by no means as a direct pro- 
phecy. Dr. Macknight indeed says, that ‘“ Isaiah evidently 
foretells the methods which God in future times would use for 
converting: the unbelieving Jews ; and among others, that he 
would speak to them in foreign languages, that is, in the lan- 
guages of the nations among which they were dispersed. ‘The 
passage, therefore, is a prediction of the gift of speaking fo- 
reign languages, to be bestowed upon the first preachers of the 
gospel. From the prophecy thus understood, the apostle’s con- 
clusion is clear and pertinent.” But as the learned expositor 
assigns no reason for departing so widely from Bishop Lowth’s 
interpretation, his assertion probably will have little weight. 

* Notso much.| Vide Pearce. Gr. “ not to the believers,” &c., 
Wakefield, Newcome, &c. : 
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Ch. XIV. 


Ver, 22. 


Parr Il. I. CORINTHIANS. Szcr. V. 1v.8. 


municated for the purpose of addressing unbelievers 
only, in order to impart the gospel revelation to 
every one in his own language; whereas, the gift of - 
prophetic teaching is communicated not so much 
for the conversion of unbelievers as for the improve- 
ment of those who are already converted. The pro- 
phets, therefore, ought not to be interrupted in the 
discharge of their office by the confused, unintelli- 
gible jargon of those who for very different pur- 
poses were endued with the gift of tongues. 


It is observable that the word /aw in this place 1s 
used as a general term to express the whole of the 
Old Testament Scriptures ; for the quotation is made 
from Isa. xxviii. 11. And this appears to be one 
instance among many, in which the apostle argues 
more from the sound of the words, than from the 
true meaning of the text. In the original, the pro- 
phet in the name of God threatens, that the Jews 
for their disobedience shall be oppressed by a people 
whose language they do not understand: but in the 
citation the apostle accommodates the words to a 
sense very different from that which the prophet 
contemplated, and to which they do not properly 
apply. All that the apostle can rationally be under- 
Stood to mean is this, g.d. The prophet Isaiah 
somewhere speaks of God himself as addressing his 
people in a foreign language without effect; from 
which we may conclude that foreign languages are 
only to be used to foreigners who understand them, 
and who may possibly be converted by being thus 
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addressed in their native tongue. Inacongregation Ch. XIV. 


of believers, therefore, it is irregular and inexcusa- 
ble to interrupt. a public teacher by an ostentatious 
display of unintelligible sounds. 


9. The apostle further shows the absurdity of 
discoursing in an unknown tongue, and the import- 
ance of prophetic teaching, from the different effect 
which they would respectively produce upon an un- 
learned stranger who might happen to visit their as- 
sembly, ver. 23—20. 

Lf, therefore, the whole congregation be assem: 
bled together, and all be speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, and of unbelievers who are unlearned) 
should come in, will they not say that ye are mad ? 

If unlearned unbelievers, who know nothing of 
the subject of discourse, and who are ignorant of 
every language but their own, should come into the 
assembly while you are talking in different languages, 
none understanding and none hearing, will they not 
suppose that they are in an assembly of lunatics ? 

But if all prophesy?, and an unbeliever who is 
unlearned come in, he is convinced? by all, he is 


1 Unbelievers who are unlearned.| So Pearce. iiwrat y amisos, 
unlearned or unbelievers. The Vatican leaves out y in this verse, 
and the A&thiopic version both in this and the succeeding verse ; 
and the sense seems to require these omissions. See Bishop 
Pearce’s note. 

* Tf all prophesy.| “‘nempeunus post alterum.” Rosenmuller. 

° Heis convinced.) edxeyyeras, ‘he is convicted.” Newcome. 
—*‘ he is led by all to conviction.” ‘‘ He is discovered by all: 
what manner of man he is. See John iii. 20. The word wpogy- 
rea signifying not only foretelling things to come, but teach- 
ing by inspiration, and telling hidden things of a man’s heart, 
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Ch. XIV. excited to examination by all. The thoughts of 
Ver. 25. pis heart? are made manifest ; and so, falling upon 


his face, he will worship God, reporting that God 
2s endeed in you. 

If an unbeliever enter your assembly who under- 
stands no language but his native tongue, and if 
the prophets one after another rise, and by the as- 
sistance of the holy spirit declare something that 
comes home to his heart and conscience, something 
which proves that they have been made acquainted 
with actions and thoughts which he had concealed 
most carefully from the world, the unbeliever will 
be struck with amazement and contrition: he will 
acknowledge the God of the Christians to be the 
only true God. And when he departs he will make 
it known that you have been indeed favoured with 
divine inspiration, without which it would have been 
impossible to have described with such exactness 
his case and character. Let prophecy, therefore, in 


it is properly said, that if all prophesy, unbelievers who entered 
the assembly would be discovered and judged of by all.” Bishop 

Pearce. 

1 Excited to eramination.] avaxpiveras, “ ne is led by all to 
an examimation of himself.’ Wakefield —“ he is searched out 
by all.’ Newcome.—“ he is judged of by all.” Bishop Pearce ; 
who refers to his note upon ch. i. 14. 

* The thoughts, &c.] The words xas grw, and so, at the be- 
ginning of this verse, are wanting in the best copies, and are 
dropped by Griesbach, Pearce, and Newcome. ‘They occur in 
the next clause, which probably occasioned the mistake. 

' 3 Ged is in you.] 6 @sos—ev vpiv, ‘ God is in you of a 
truth.” Newcome.—“ God is among you.” Pearce, Wakefield. 
Archbishop Newcome observes, ‘‘ Hence we learn, that the pro- 
phets, like our Lord, sometimes spoke to the thoughts of their 
hearers. See Heb. iv, 2.” 
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your public assemblies, always take precedence of Ch. XIV. 


the gift of tongues, and be valued by you in pro- 
portion to its superior excellence. 


V. 


The apostle closes this portion of the epestle with 
directions for the orderly exercise of spiritual gifts. 


Ch. xiv. 26—40. 


1. They must not all talk together in their public 
assemblies, but each in his proper turn deliver what 
he hath to say, ver. 26. . 

Flow is it then, brethren? when ye meet toge- 
ther hath every one of you* a psalm? hath he a 
doctrine? hath he a revelation? hath he a foreign 
language? hath he an interpretation? Let all be 
done to edification. 

When you assemble for public worship, are you 
eager to exercise your different gifts ? has one some- 
thing to sing, another something to teach, either 
in the regular course or by immediate impulse ? 
Hath one something to deliver in a foreign lan- 
guage ? and is another ready to interpret what is so 
delivered ? and are you all ready to begin at once, 
without any regard to order, to decorum, to im- 
provement? What unbecoming conduct is this! 
how remote from Christian humility and Christian 





* Hath every one of you.] Grotius, Pearce, Newcome, and 
Wakefield, read these clauses interrogatively. Some copies 
place amoxaruyiv eyes before yAwooay eyes, which Bishop 
Pearce prefers, as the more natural and more usual order. 


Ver. 25. 


26. 
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Ver 26. 
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love! how disgraceful to your profession! What- 
ever your talents or your gifts may be, remember 
they are imparted for the general good, and let 
them always be so exercised that others may im- 
prove thereby. 


2. He gives particular directions to those wha 
were endued with the gift of speaking foreign lan: 
guages, ver. 2/7, 28. 

Although) any man speak in a foreign language, 
let him speak only two or at most three sentences at 
a time®, and separately; and let one interpret, 


1 Although.] See Locke. q. d. Though you speak in a foreign 
language, it must be to edification. 

* Two or three sentences at a time :] xara duo % rpeig. This 
phrase properly expresses two or three at a time, and not in 
succession. So, ver. 31, it is said, ye may all prophesy xa§’ eva, 
one by one, or one at atime ; and when the apostle means to 
say that they might speak in succession, he uses a different 
phraseology: ver. 29, ‘ Ilpopyras duo 4 tpeig Anreirwoay, Let 
two or three prophets speak.’ The question then is, of whom or 
what is the apostle speaking? Some have understood hin, q. d. 
Let those who possess the gift of tongues speak two or three at 
atime; and, ava j.2005, separately, in separate parts of the room: 
which, though not agreeable to modern customs, and held by us 
as indecorous, would not be so esteemed by those who were ac- 
customed to the synagogue service, to the public meetings of 
the Greeks, or to the mode of worship in the heathen temples ; 
nor is it unusual in the Catholic churches abroad even in the 
present age. It is also plain, from the animadversions of the 
apostle in this epistle, that the Corinthians when they assem- 
bled for public worship, and even for receiving the Lord’s supper, 
divided themselves into separate parties. It is not, therefore, 
improbable, that the apostle might indulge those who were de- 
sirous of displaying their gift of tongues so far as to allow two 
or three of them to speak at a time to different parties in difler- 
ent parts of the place of meeting, that so the speakers might 
be gratified, and this, the least edifying part of the service, 
might be the sooner over, and more time be left for the pro- 
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But if there be no interpreter, let the speaker be Ch. XIV. 


silent in the congregation, and let him speak in- 
wardly to God +. 





phetic teachers, who were to speak one by one for the benefit 
of the whole church. But, even in this case the apostle strictly 
prohibits those who possessed the gift of tongues to speak at 
all unless an interpreter were present. This indeed appears to 
me to be far from being an improbable interpretation, though 
itis hardly alluded to by any expositor, excepting Grotius, who 
nevertheless discards it at once. It is, however, 1 think, greatly 
preferable to the common interpretation, that two or three might 
speak in succession ; a sense which the apostle’s phraseology 
will hardly admit. 

Upon the whole, however, 1 think that Dr. Macknight’s in- 
terpretation is the most eligible, and have given it in the expo- 
sition. The apostle evidently speaks only ef one who possesses 
the gift of tongues, “ ive Tig AaAg, if any one speaks ;” and 
this one individual he exhorts to speak “ xara cue y reer.” 
This, as Dr. M. observes, cannot mean persons: he therefore 


supplies Avyes, sentences, and he requires it should be done se-. 


parately, to allow time to the interpreter to explain. The apos- 
tle also requires that there should be one interpreter, cig diepuy- 
vevero’ whereas, if two or three were speaking at a time, two 
or three interpreters would be wanted. ‘‘ The rule of the syna- 
gogue,”’ says Mr. Locke, was ‘‘ in the daw, Let one read, and 
one interpret ; inthe prophets, Let one read, and two interpret ; 
in Esther, Ten may read, and ten interpret. It is not improba- 
ble that some such disorder had been introduced into the church 
of Corinth by the judaizing false apostle, which St. Paul would 
here put an end to.”’ 

This passage is an additional example of the unavoidable ob- 
scurity of epistolary writing : the Corinthians would at once and 
perfectly understand the apostle’s meaning, which at this di- 
stance of time and place can perhaps never be fully cleared up. 

° Let one interpret.) Qu. Why not interpret the discourse 
himself? Some reply that it would be trifling and improper to 
interpret his own discourse ; as he might at once have used the 
language which was most intelligible. If, however, the con- 
gregation consisted partly of foreigners and partly of natives, 
it would not be at all improper for the person speaking to trans- 
late his discourse as he delivered it. Dr, Doddridge supposes 
that there might be a number of persons in the assembly who 
might use a language unknown to the speaker himself. But 
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If any one in the congregation possess the gift 
of tongues, and feel himself inclined to use his gift, 
I forbid him not: only, let him adhere to the rule 
of exercising his gift for the edification of his bre- 
thren. And I will tell him how it may be done. 
Let him speak two, or at most three, sentences at 
atime. ‘Then let the interpreter translate what he 
has said into language which is intelligible to the 
hearers. After this, the speaker may add two or 
three sentences more, which the interpreter may 
again translate: and in this way a whole discourse 
may be delivered, by which every person present 
may be instructed and edified. But if no one be 
present to interpret what the speaker may utter, I 
require the person who possesses the gift of tongues 
to keep silence; and not to interrupt the proceed- 
ings, and to disturb the devotions of the assembly, 
by uttering an unmeaning jargon which nobody can 
understand. But, if he will use the unknown lan- 
guage, let him use it in mental addresses to the 
Supreme Being, who knows all languages and reads 
all hearts. 


3. He gives directions to the prophetic teachers, 
ver. 29—33. 


this would not happen often ; and the apostle lays down a ge- 


neral rule. It seems as though the person who spoke in a fo- 


reign language could not deliver adiscourse in his native tongue : 

this is possible, but not very probable. It may, however, again 

be remarked, that what is inextricably obscure to the modern 

reader must have been perfectly clear and intelligible to the Co- 

rinthians ; and these obscurities form a presumption in favour, 

rather than otherwise, of the genuineness of the epistle itself. 
* Inwardly to God.) Gr. “to himself and to God.” 


x 
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But as to the prophetic teachers, let two or three 
of them speak, and let the others discern ', 

Let two or three prophets deliver their exhorta- 
tions at one meeting, and let the rest sit still and 
judge whether what is delivered be a real revelation 
or not; for those prophets who are themselves in- 
spired have the gift of discerning whether the pre- 
tensions of others to inspiration be true or false. 

But fa revelation be made? to another who is 
setting by, let the first finish his discourse3. For 
ye may all prephesy one by one, that all may learn, 
and ali may be admonished+. And the inspira- 
tion > of the prophets is subject to the prophets ; 
Jor God is not the God of confusion, but of peace. 

If a revelation oecurs to a second teacher while 
the first is specking, let him not think himself au- 








* Discern:] Siaxgiverwoayv. Discernment of spirits was one 
of the spiritual gifts. ‘« Let them discern whether what is spoken 
be doctrine suggested by the spirit. Ch. xii. 10.” Newcome.— 
“* As to the teachers,” &c. Pearce. 

* A revelation be made.] Bishop Pearce observes, that the 
word amoxaAugdr is here used impersonally: see ch. vi. 16. He 
also remarks, that what is here called having a revelation, is, 
ver. 31, called wgopyreveiy, and that the end of both is, that all 
may learn, and all be comforted. He adds, that ‘ here is an- 
other proof that prophecy signifies, teaching by revelation.” 

> Finish his discourse.} Gr. “ let the first be silent:” that 
is, let the other wait till the first has finished. ‘‘ Let the first 
have done speaking beiore the other begins.’ Pearce. 

* Admonished :| mapaxadwrrat. So Wakefield. ‘ comforted,” 
Pearce ; ‘“ exhorted,’ Newcome. 

° The inspiration :] tvevpara, spirits. Some good copies read 
mvevux, which Pearce prefers, and renders, “‘the spiritual gift of 
the teachers.” The meaning, says he, is, “that the true prophets 
were not so violently moved and agitated, but that they had it 
in their power to preserve order and decency; whereas the 
transports which the false prophets counterfeited were extrava- 
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Ch. XIV. thorized to rise immediately and interrupt the for- 
Ver. 35: yer, but let the first finish what he had to deliver 
before the second begins to speak. 

For I do not permit the prophets to interrupt 
each other, and so to violate the decorum of public 
worship. What the inspired teachers have to deli- 
ver is for the benefit of the whole church. It is 
necessary, therefore, that all should hear and all 
receive instruction, adinonition, and consolation, 
as the case may require; and therefore the mem- 
bers who are invested with the honourable office of - 
inspired teachers must speak one at a time, till each 
has communicated to the whole congregation the 
whole message which he has in charge. Nor can 
it be urged that, like the impostors who pretend to 
deliver oracles from the heathen gods, you are com- 
pelled to speak whether you will or not; for Chris- 
tian teachers, whatever be the importance of their 
doctrine, are left to their own discretion to judge 
concerning the proper time of delivery: for God is 
the God of order and harmony, not of confusion 
and discord, and it would be unworthy the charac- 
ter of the Supreme Being to permit his prophets to 
throw an assembly of worshipers into confusion by 
the violent distortions, the loud screams, or the 


gent to such a degree, as that they seemed to think their vio- 
lence would be a mark of their truth.’’ 

¢ —_____—— subito non vultus, non color unus, 

Non compte mansere come: sed pectus anhelum, 

Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 

Non mortale sonans: afflata est numine quando 

Jam propiore Dei,” Virgil. En. V1. 
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frantic gestures, of the pretended missionaries of 
the heathen gods. 


4. The apostle forbids women to speak, or to 
ask questions in a mixed assembly, ver. 33—35. 

“As in all the churches of the saints, so let your 
women be silent wn the church: for it is not per- 
mitted? to them to speak, but they ought to be in 
subjection, as the law also requires (Gen. iii. 16). 





' Asin all the churches.) ‘‘ Connectenda sunt hec verba cum. 
commate sequente.’’ Rosenmuller. I adopt the punctuation of 
Pearce and Rosenmuller ; and, with Pearce, supply erws before 
ai yuvaimes, and read rn exxAyoie instead of Tass exxayoiass : 
viz. So let your women be silent in the church, or congregation, 
there being but one congregation of believers at Corinth. 

By the churches of the saints Dr. Macknight understands the 
churches in Judea ; but this is unnecessary. The public speak- 
ing of the women was probably a peculiarity of the church of 
Corinth. At any rate, it was strictly prohibited in all the 
churches. under the apostle’s direction. Nor is it probable that 
he would have referred to the discipline of the churches in Judea 
as the standard of excellence, where Jewish prejudices so much 
prevailed. Mr. Locke, referring to chap. xi., supposes the pro- 
hibition here to extend only to those women who were not in- 
spired. But Dr. Taylor, in his excellent note upon Rom. xvi. 1, 
seems to have cleared up the difficulty. The women are ex- 
pressly forbidden by the commandment of the Lord, to speak in 
the church, exxaycia, the public congregation; but were al- 
lowed, under certain restrictions, to teach and pray in their own 
private assemblies. To suppose, as some do, that the apostle 
first gives directions for their decent behaviour while speaking in 
public, ch. xi., and that in this passage he absolutely forbids their 
speaking in public at all, is imputing to him the most egregious 
trifling’. 

* Té is not permitted.| ‘The Alexandrine and the Vatican, 
and many other manuscripts, read emizpererat.”’ Pearce. 

S Ought to be, &c.] The Alexandrine, Vatican, and some 
other copies, read Urorarcecbwoay, subject@ sint, ‘ let them be 
subject.” Pearce retains the common reading, and supplies, 
** but it is commanded them tobe subject.” 
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Ch. XIV. 
Ver. 35 


36. 
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But of they desire to learn any thing, let them ask 


’ their own husbands at home, for it is unbecoming 


for the woman? to speak in the congregation. 

In all other congregations of believers, it is usual 
for the women to be silent, and though a different 
custom prevails at Corinth, it should be laid aside. 
In their own assemblies, indeed, where none but 
women are present, they may with propriety pray 
and teach ; and for this purpose I have already given 
sufficient directions (ch. xi.). But in the public 
congregation, where men and women are assembled 
together, silence and submission become the mo- 
desty of the female ; and the law of God requires this 
deference to the stronger sex. And if difficulties 
occur, it is more advisable to propose them to their 
husbands at home, than to hold a conversation upon 
them and to provoke discussion at the public meet- 
ing. 

5. The apostle challenges submission to his au- 
thority from all who are themselves truly authorized 
teachers, ver. 86—38. 

What! did the word of God? proceed from you, 
or hath wt reached you only 8 ? 

Is the church at Corinth the metropolitan church, 
from which the gospel proceeded to other countries ? 








a ee ees 
* The woman.] This is the reading of the Alexandrine and 
Vatican copies. 

* Did the word of God.] Dr. Macknight understands this as 
an address to the women. 

§ You only.J “« that you thus differ from all other churches ? ” 
Pearce, Newcome. 
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or is it the only church in the world where the Chris- Ch. XIv. 


tian revelation has been taught? Is there any rea- 
son why you should deviate from the established 
customs of other churches, and introduce manners 
and customs of your own that are inconsistent with 
true decorum, with.Christian simplicity, and with 
general edification? You will not pretend to it. 
Then, in all things decent and edifying let your con- 
duct be conformable to the regulations which have 
been established by the advice and authority of the 
apostles, and first teachers of the gospel, in other 
churches. 

Tf any one be a prophet*, or endued with spiri- 
tual gifts, let him acknowledge that the things I 
write to you are the commandments of the Lord. 

Let every true prophet, every one who has been 
favoured with spiritual gifts, every one who even 
sets himself up as a teacher, submit to these regu- 
lations: let him bow to my authority, and acknow- 
ledge that I am an apostle of Christ, and am autho- 
rized to institute rules for the decent government of 
the churches that I have planted. ‘For this is a fact, 
and you know it to be so; for you have been wit- 
nesses to the proofs of my apostolic mission among 
you. 

But if any one be ignorant, let him be rgnorant 5. 


* If any one be:] doxes weopyrys eivas, thinketh that he is, or 
seems to be, a prophet. ‘ setteth himself wp to be a teacher.” 
Pearce.—‘‘ have the character of a teacher.” Wakefield. The 
verb doxew does not always imply a doubt. See 1 Cor. vii. 40; 
Gal. ti.6,9. ‘ If any one be really a prophet.” Macknight. 

® Let him be ignorant.) ‘‘ But if any man is ignorant, and 


Ver. 36 


37. 
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If any one pretends that he is not satisfied con- 
cerning my apostolic authority, and that he sees no 
obligation to submit to my decisions, after all the 
proofs which I have alleged of the commission under 
which I act, I shall take no further pains to con- 
vince him: his ignorance is wilful. Let him and his 
associates take the consequences of their voluntary 
error. 

The apostle here undoubtedly glances at his op- 
ponent the false apostle, though he does not choose 
expressly to name him. 


6. The apostle concludes the discourse with re- 
commending a preference of the gift of prophecy, a 
moderate use of foreign languages, and a decent 
edifying manner of conducting public administra- 
tions, ver. 39—4(). 

Wherefore, brethren, be desirous to prophesy", 
and hinder not from speaking in f{oreign languages ; 
but let all things? be done decently, and in order. 


says he does not know whether I speak by divine command, let 
him be ignorant still ; he is wilfully so, and therefore I shall not 
go about to convince him.” Pearce.—‘ Let him reap the con- 
sequence of persisting in this pretended ignorance. Rev. xxii. 
1]. ‘This authoritative language is addressed to his oppo- 
nents.” Newcome. Some copies read ayvosiras, and the Vul- 
gate ignorabitur. This readmg Mr. Wakefield prefers, and 
translates, “let him be unknown as a spiritual person.” 

' Desirous to prophesy.| ‘* Let prophecy have the preference 
in the exercise of it.” Locke ; who observes, in his very judici- 
ous note, that “ ¢yAgy in this whole discourse of St. Paul, taken 
to refer to the exercise, and not to the obtaining, of the gifts to 
which it is joined, will direct us right in understanding St. Paul, 
anc make his meaning very easy and intelligible.” 

® But let all things :) wavra de. “ This (but) is the reading 
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And now, my brethren, to conclude this head of Ch. XIV. 


discourse, the sum of my advice is this: Let the 
gift of teaching by inspiration for the benefit of the 
church be most highly valued, most diligently 
sought after, and most frequently exercised. For 
this, though not the most splendid, is unquestion- 
ably the most useful of all spiritual gifts. Nor yet 
would I disparage the gift of speaking foreign lan- 
guages: this also hath its use; and in a moderate 
degree upon proper occasions, and under proper 
restrictions, it may be profitably exercised. But 
whatever doctrine you teach, and whatever gifts you 
exercise, remember this rule: Let all your proceed- 
ings be regular, orderly, and decorous, and then all 
will tend to the edification of individuals, and to 
the peace and credit of the society. 


Ver. 40. 


I cannot conclude this section without recalling > 


your attention 8 to the irresistible evidence which 
this portion of the epistle affords of the truth and 
divine authority of the Christian religion. 

The genuineness of this epistle has never been 
called in question by any writer, ancient or mo- 
dern. It was addressed to a society of Christians, 
who had been converted by the apostle himself, 
but whose affections had been alienated from him 


of several manuscripts, of all the versions ; and the sense re- 
quires it.”” Bishop Pearce. 

° Recalling your attention.] See the note at the beginning of 
this section; but the argument appears of such peculiar impor~ 
tance, that I hope J shall be excused for exhibiting a brief sum- 
mary of it at the end of the exposition. 
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by the artifice of an eloquent and subtle opponent ; 
by whose influence great irregularities had been in- 
troduced into the church. ‘The apostle’s design is, 
to recover their esteem and affection, and to rectify 
these disorders. In order to this, among other 
things he corrects their error concerning the pro- 
portionate value of different spiritual gifts, and par- 
ticularly the gift of speaking foreign languages, and 
that of teaching by inspiration. He severely repri- 
mands the indecent use which the speakers of fo- 
reign languages made of their gift; and in a tone 
of authority he gives directions for the proper use 
and exercise of each. What conclusion may we 
draw from hence ? Certainly this: that such gifts 
existed in the church. Suppose the contrary, and 
you must suppose the writer to have been a luna- 
tic; and this epistle could have produced no effect 
but that of compassion or derision. But no one 
who reads and understands this epistle, will pre- 
sume to charge the author with hallucination of 
intellect. And from the second epistle, which was 
written some months afterwards, it plainly appears 
that the former letter had produced the effect which 
the apostle desired. Therefore, these spiritual gifts 
must have existed in all the variety which the 
apostle states. And consequently, the Christian 
religion thus attested and sealed, must be of divine 
origin. No external evidence can be more satis- 
factory than this; no conclusion can be more ob- 
vious: and I think that no impartial person who 
attentively considers it can resist its force. 
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The apostle, in opposition to the Sadducean doc- Ch. XV. 


trine, which had been introduced at Corinth, as- 
serts, tthe most peremptory language, the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead. Tle an- 
nounces it as a primary article of the Christian 
faith; he declares its inseparable connexion with 
the resurrection of Christ, and its unspeakable 
emportance. He enlarges upon the solemnity 
and grandeur of that awful event: he triumphs 
in the glorious anticipation ; and concludes with 
an earnest exhortation to the practice of univer- 
sal virtue. Ch. xv. throughout}. 


| 
The apostle introduces the important subject, by 
a summary recapitulation of the evidences of the re- 
surrection of Christ from the dead, ver. 1—11. 





a. 





‘«¢ This chapter,” says Dr. Priestley, “is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the New Testament, and indeed of the scrip- 
tures in general, as we learn from it so particular an account of 
the greatest article of Christian faith, and the foundation of all 
our hopes, viz. the doctrine of the resurrection. This doctrine 
the new teachers at Corinth explained away, saying that what 
the apostle called a resurrection was something that took place 
in this life: meaning probably that life of righteousness which 
follows what the apostle sometimes calls the death unto sin, 
taking advantage of his figurative language. The doctrine of the 
resurrection appeared so extraordinary to the heathen who had 
never heard of such a thing before, that it was generally laughed 
at by them, as by Paul’s audience at Athens ; and therefore phi- 


pe 
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1. He solemnly announces the essential impor- 
tance of the subject of which he was now about to 
treat, ver. I, 2. 

And-now, brethren, I declare to you the gospel 
which I formerly preached to you, which ye also 
recewed, in which ye have also continued ; by which 
also ye are saved, if ye retain the doctrine as I 
preached it to you', otherwise ye have believed in 
vain 2, 


losophical persons would naturally give any other meaning ra- 
ther than the literal one. It is remarkable, however, that these . 
Christians at Corinth who denied the general resurrection, did 
not deny the resurrection of Christ, for the apostle argues from 
this fact in proof of a general resurrection. The resurrection 
of Christ they might consider as a miracle respecting himself 
personally, and a proof of his own divine mission.” 

“That any Christian should deny the resurrection would 
hardly be credited by us now, if it had not been well known 
that there were great numbers of Christians after the apostolical 
age, who denied it likewise : they were afterwards called Gnos- 
tics. It was a fundamental principle with them, that all evil 
arose from matter; they therefore thought it an advantage to 
the soul to be freed from the clog of the body; and many of 
them thought that Christ himself had no body like ours, but 
only the appearance of one. This opinion the apostle John 
strongly reprobates.” 

It seems probable that the error of the Corinthians was the 
same with that of Hymeneus and Philetus, condemned by the 
apostle, 2 Tim. ii. 18, who said the resurrection is passed al- 
ready: meaning, probably, their conversion to Christianity, 
which is described as a new creation, a new birth, a resurrec- 
tion from death to life. 

t The doctrine as I preached it :| rivs Aoyw evyyyeairauyy. 
Bowyer says this is not Greek; but Kypke, Wetstein, and Ro- 
senmuller produce authorities for the phrase. Some understand 
it interrogatively. “‘ vivs Aoyw, qud ratione.” Vulgate— rin 
Aoyw, subintellecto es ante Tivt, si tenetis hance meam doctrinam 
ita ut eam vobis tradidi.” Rosenmuller.—“ if ye keep in memory 
[with] what doctrine I preached to you.” Pearce, Newcome. 
—‘ with what design it was preached to you.” Alexander. 
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I now enter upon a very interesting subject: I Ch. xv. 


announce a doctrine which contains in it all that is 
valuable in Christianity—the glorious doctrine of a 
resurrection to immortal life ; which, when I resided 
at Corinth, I made the constant subject of my pub- 
lic instructions. It is a doctrine which, whatever 
change may now have taken place in your views 
concerning it, you then received with delight; in 
the faith of which you remained for some time un- 
shaken; the belief of which induced you to re- 
nounce the idolatry and vice in which you had been 
educated; by the reception of which you have been 
saved from the darkness, the pollution, and the 
danger of your heathen state; and which, if you 
retain it in your mind, and persevere in your ad- 
herence to it, will continue to produce the same 
salutary effects. Whereas, if you now renounce 
this important doctrine, you will in effect renounce 
Christianity itself. All your past faith and all your 
valuable privileges will be of no avail, and you will 
probably soon return to the vices and follies of your 
heathen state. 


* Otherwise ye have believed in vain.] “‘ exrog es py, nisi 
forte temere credidistis.’” Rosenmuller—‘‘ Unless indeed ye 
have believed in vain.’”” Mucknight.—I have adopted otherwise, 
as more intelligible. Mr. Wakefield, upon the authority of the 
Ethiopic version, of which, however, there is no intimation in 
Mill, Wetstein, or Griesbach, inserts wy before xareyere, 
which makes every thing in this text clear and satisfactory. 
His version is as follows: ‘“ Now I wish you to consider, 
~ brethren, to what purpose | preached these glad tidings which I 
did preach unto you (which also ye received, and on which ye 
stand, and by which you must be saved), if ye maintain them 
not; for then ye have believed in vain.” 
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Ver. 3. 
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2. The apostle reminds the Corinthians, that he 
had himself instructed them in the deat! and the 
resurrection of Jesus, agreeably to the prophetic 
scriptures, as the leading facts of the gospel dispen- 
sation, ver. 0, 4. 

For I delivered to you among the first princt- 
ples! that which I also received, that Christ died 


4. for our sins ®, according to the scriptures: and that 


he was buried, and that he was raised on the third 
day, according to the scriptures 3. 


ee 
4 


1 Among the first principles: |] ev mpwross. ‘ Inter precipua 
que credere debebatis.”’ Grotius—‘‘ Among the chief things.” 
Newcome.—“ ev xpwrois relate to the importance of the things 
which the apostle delivered, not to the order in which he deli- 
vered them.” Bishop Pearce. 

° Christ died for our sins.] Ureo Twv auapriwy yyw’ q.d. “ for 
us sinners,” that is, Gentiles; that we might be admitted into 
the new covenant ratified in his blood. “ For our sins. In 
about thirty passages of the New Testament (says the late 
learned and judicious Mr. Alexander, in his excellent Exposition 
of this chapter), Christ is said to die for us: in about half-a- 
dozen more he is said to die for our sins. As the first of these 
representations perfectly expresses the benevolence of the Sa- 
viour, and his great friendship to the race of men, so the latter 
seems intended to exhibit besides, the spotless innocence and 
integrity of his whole character, who did no evil, neither was 
guile found in his mouth. The phrase of suffering for the sins 
of men, as it necessarily implies the innocence of the sufferer, 
so it does not necessarily imply any thing further.”—‘‘ The 
great fundamental doctrine of Christianity is, that Christ died in 
consequence of the sins of others, and not his own.”’ Dr. Priest- 
ley. There may be, andis, a great dealof truth in the observa- 
tions of both these eminent critics and expositors. Still, however, 
it appears to me probable, that when it is said, Christ died for 
sinners, the more usual meaning is, that he died for the Gen- 
tiles, familiarly called sizners, see ver. 17, note: that is, to ra- 
tify that new covenant under which believing Gentiles are ad- 
mitted to equal privileges with God’s ancient people the Jews. 

S According to the scriptures.) Pearce refers to Mark and 
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When I taught you the doctrine of Jesus, I be- Ch. Xv. 


gan with instructing you in those important facts 
which, how much soever they may be the object of 
popular odium, and of philosophic contempt, lie at 
the foundation of the faith of the gospel, and in 
which I was originally instructed by Jesus Christ 
himself, when he appeared to me in the way to Da- 
mascus. Being determined to know nothing among 
you but Jesus Christ, and him crucified, my first 
object was to state plainly and without disguise that 
obnoxious fact, that the founder of our religion died 
upon the cross as a malefactor; and by his death 
ratified the covenant which admits us sinners of the 
Gentiles into the community of saints, and to all 
the privileges of the people of God. And I further 
stated that this event, offensive as it was to Jew and 
Gentile, was a plain accomplishment of recorded 
prophecy, Isa. lili. 9, that for the transgression of 
men he was smitten todeath. I also informed you, 
that he was buried, and continued so long in the 
grave as to preclude all suspicion of collusion. 
This also was foretold in the same prophecy. I 
added, finally, as the glorious sequel to this melan- 
choly scene, that Jesus Christ, our honoured Master, 
was raised from the dead by the power of his Al- 


—, 








Luke, whose histories were extant when Paul wrote, as the 
scriptures to which the apostle alludes. Doddridge, Newcome, 
and others, with more probability refer to the Old Testament 
prophecies, and particularly to Ps. xvi. 10, compared with John 
xi. 39, where being dead four days is mentioned as a proof 
that the corpse had begun to putrify. Some include the words 


‘on the third day,” in a parenthesis. See also Isa, lit, J—12 ; 
Psalm ii. 7. : ; 


Vex. 4. 
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Ver. 4. 
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mighty Father on the third day ; and that this great 
and ever memorable event was also an accomplish- 
ment of those remarkable prophecies which foretell 
that he should not be suffered to see corruption, 
Ps. xvi. 10-3 and which describe him as exalted to 
universal dominion as a reward of his preceding 
hunniliation. 


3. He states the evidence of these important 
facts, and enlarges particularly on the great mercy 
shown to himself in appointing him one of the wit- 
nesses of the resurrection of Christ, ver. 5—I1. 

And that he was seen by Cephas', then by the 
twelve 2. 

You cannot have forgotten the evidence which I 
communicated of this interesting fact, namely, that 
he appeared to Peter first of the apostles, to comfort 
him under the remorse he so justly and severely felt 
for the late shameful instance of his base cowardice 
and falsehood, and to assure him of his forgiveness; 
and the same evening he appeared to the apostles, 
when they were assembled together, with the ex- 





1 Seen by Cephas.]| He was first seen by Mary Magdalene ; 
but Macknight justly remarks, that this is not neticed by the 
apostle, as no woman was employed to testify his resurrection 
to the world. See also Rosenmuller in loc. 

* The twelve.} The general name of the apostles, though 
two were absent, and perhaps three. The Clermont and some 
other copies read evydexa, eleven, and Beza conjectures dexa, 
ten. Doddridge observes, that Chrysostom assigns reasons why 
they should be called the Twelve: a proof that twelve was the 
reading of his copy. “ The greater customary number,” says 
Archbishop Newcome, ‘‘ is put for a part. So John xx. 24. The 
appearance referred to is related, Mark xvi. 14 ; John xx, 19.” 
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ception of Judas who was dead, and of Thomas who Ch. XV. 


was absent. 


After that, he was seen by above five hundred Ver. 6. 


brethren at once’, of whom the greater part remain 
until now, but some are fallen asleep. 

Soon after his resurrection, our Lord went down 
into Galilee, which had been the principal scene of 
his public ministry, and where the greater number 
of his disciples resided ; and there, upon a moun- 
tain which he had appointed, he appeared to up- 
wards of five hundred of his disciples at once: and 
though some of them at first doubted whether a 
fact so amazing and so desirable could indeed be 
real, they had sufficient evidence to dispel their 
doubts, and the greater part of them are now living, 
to bear their joyful testimony to the resurrection of 
their Master; while some, indeed, in the faith of 
this great event, have fallen asleep, in the cheerful 
hope of awaking again on the glorious morning of 
the resurrection, by the power and in the image of 
their risen and exalted Saviour. 

Afterwards he was seen by James+, and then 
by all the apostles 5, 


° Five hundred brethren.] Of this fact no express mention is 
made in the Evangelists. {t happened probably in Galilee. The 
number at Jerusalem was one hundred and twenty, Acts 1.15. 
It is very possible that there might be more than four times that 
number in Galilee, which was the principal seat of our Lord’s 
ministry and miracles. ‘“‘ Every body must observe,” says Mr. 
Wakefield, ‘‘ what an air of sincerity this appeal to living wit- 
nesses carries with it.’’ Theological Repository, vol. vi. p. 85. 

* Seen by James.) Tradition saith, James the Just, the bro- 
ther of our Lord, the author of the epistle; which Macknight 


“I 
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I further informed you, that our Lord appeared 
to James, who has since suffered martyrdom in the 
cause of Christian truth, perhaps to establish his 
faith more particularly in the fact of his resurrec- 
tion, and to suggest those considerations which 
might prepare and fortify his mind for his ap- 
proaching trial. After this, he appeared at various 
times to all the apostles, and afforded them the most 
substantial and satisfactory proofs of his resurrec- 
tion from the dead ; and particularly at the Mount 
of Olives, from which in their presence he ascended 
into heaven. 

And, last of all, he was seen even by me, as by 
the one born out of due time}. 


thinks most probable, because, at the time when the apostle 
wrote, he was alive to bear witness to the fact. Vide Whitby ; 
and Jerome’s Catalogue. I have interpreted it of James, the 
brother of John. The evidence is of little weight on either side, 
as this appearance is not recorded in the gospels. 

> By all the apostles.| This expression being so different 
from that used at the end of the fifth verse, has led some to 
conjecture that James, as well as Thomas, might have been ab- 
sent at Christ’s first appearance to the Twelve ; which might 
be the reason of his appearing separately to James, to put him 
upon an equality with the rest. See Doddridge in loc. 

? The one born out of duetime:] Tw exrpwuart. Alexander 
observes, that ‘* the word denotes those births which come be- 
fore their proper time ; and which, if they live at all, are gene- 
rally weak, deformed, and below the usual stature: to which 
the apostle alludes, when he says, ‘ I am the least of all the 
apostles,’ &c, It isa term of diminution and contempt which 
the apostle applies to himself, not because he was converted 
after the rest, but solely on account of his former conduct asa 
persecutor of the church.’”’"—Dr. Priestley observes, ‘‘ this was an 
appearance to an enemy, the man whom his enemies in general 
would have pitched upon, if they had the choice of the person 
given them. But it could not be expected that after such an 
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Finally, I informed you, that after our Lord had_ Ch. Xv. 


disappeared from this world, he condescended to 
reveal himself last of all even unto me, as to one 
born out of the due course of nature: to one who 
at a very late hour, and in a very unexpected man- 
ner, was converted to the faith, and called to the 
. apostolic office; who was indeed the last person 
who had a right to expect so distinguished a fa- 
vour. Notwithstanding my great demerits, he re- 
vealed himself to me, as I was travelling to Damas- 
cus with authority to persecute and imprison the 
professors of his religion,; and by the most sensible 
and commanding evidence he convinced ine of his 
resurrection from the grave, and his exaltation to 
universal dominion. 

For I am the least of the apostles, who am not 
worthy to be called an aposile, because I perse- 
cuted the church of God. 

I cannot recollect the employment in which I 
was engaged, when Jesus appeared to me, and 
stopped mie on the road, without astonishment and 
horror. I was a blind, furious, malignant persecu- 
tor of that church which God acknowledged as his 
own, and which he honoured with his peculiar pro- 

tection. And when I call to mind the crimes of my 











appearance he would remain an enemy. Had he appeared in 
this manner to all his enemies, and in consequence of it the 
Jews in general had become Christians, the history would not 
have been so credible as it is at this day.”’ See Priestley’s Notes 
on Scripture, The one born out of due time: q. d. the abortive 
apostle; the last, the least, the meanest, the most unworthy, 
yet an apostle. 


Ver. 8. 
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unconverted state, I feel myself utterly undeserving 
of the apostleship, and unfit to be admitted as an 
associate with those who are honoured with a cam- 
mission to publish the gospel, and to bear testimony 
to the resurrection of Jesus. 

But by the favour of God! Lam what Lam: 
and this his favour towards me was not in vain: 
but I lahoured more abundantly than they all2: yet 
not f, but the favour of God that was with me. 

That ] am a Christian, and that Iam an apostle, 
is owing, not to any merit nor to any powers or 
efforts of my own, but to the great favour and 
inercy of God, who in so extraordinary a manner 
converted me to the faith, called me to the aposto- 
lic office, and qualified me for it. Yet, unworthy as 
Iam, I must do myself the justice to add, that 
since my conversion to Christianity, and my ap- 
pointment to the apostolic mission, I have not been 
a faithless or an indolent servant; and I may truly 
say that I have equalled, if not exceeded, the rest 
of iny colleagues in zeal, in labour, in suffering, 











* By the favour of God.] yapits Geo, ‘by extraordinary fa- 
vour.”” Wakefield ; who justifies this translation by the genius 
of the language. But the apostle evidently alludes to the sig- 
nal interposition of God for his conversion on his way to Da- 
mascus ; and to his gifts and qualifications as an apostle, in re- 
ference to which he often describes his apostolic office as yagis, 
a gift. Rom. 1.5, xii.3. 

? More abundantly.] Locke observes, that the apostle‘ drops 
in this commendation of himself to keep up his credit in the 
church of Corinth, where there was a faction labouring to dis- 
credit him.” 

3 Yet not I, &c.] ‘‘notso much I as the grace of God, which 
was with me.” Bishop Pearce ; who refers to his note on ch. t. 
17. 
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and in success. But God forbid that I should at- 
tribute this to my own ability, or take the credit to 
myself. It was not I, it was God who was with me; 
it was his favour, and his assistance, which carried 
me through all, and to Him be the praise. 

Whether, therefore, I or they weve the lahour- 
ers, such is our preaching, and such was your be- 
lef +. 

To return from the digression to which the sense 
of my unworthiness has carried me, I again repeat, 
that whoever were your instructors in the Christian 
faith, the doctrine which they taught and which we 
all still continue to teach, and the doctrine which 
you once steadfastly believed, with al] its momen- 
tous appendages and inferences, even that impor- 
tant doctrine which lies at the foundation of the 
faith and hope of Christians, was this, That Jesus 
died and rose again. 


II. 

THE APOSTLE, in contradiction to the false teach- 
er, who corrupted the doctrine of the Corinthian 
churches with regard to the important article of the 
resurrection of the dead, represents the resurrection 
of Jesus as a direct proof both of the possibility of 
the fact and of the final resurrection of all mankind, 
ver. 12—20. 

& 
1. The apostle expresses his astonishment that 


* Such is our preaching, &c.] See Wakefield. ‘ Nos omnes 
am hoc doctrine capite consentimus.’”’ Rosenmuller. 
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Ch. XV. 


Ver. 12. 
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any professing Christian should deny the possibility 
of a resurrection of the dead, which would necessa- 
rily infer a denial of the resurrection and of the 
doctrine of Christ, ver. 12—14. 

Now if Christ be preached, that he hath been 
raised from the dead, how say some among you, 
that a resurrection of the dead is impossible \? 

I have just stated the evidence of the resurrection 
of Christ. I often stated it to you during my per- 
sonal residence among you: other preachers of the 
gospel have declared the saine. It has been, and 
still is, the main article of our preaching, the ground 
of your conversion to the Christian faith: I myself 
have been an eye-witness of the fact, that Christ, 
though crucified, is now living. And we have ap- 


1 Ts impossible :] avasacts venpwv ex esiv. “ ax esty, imper- 
sonaliter, non licet, non datur.’’ Constantine, Schleusner; Si- 
rach xiv.17; Heb. ix. 5.—‘‘ax esw" i.e. essetTwy araws advva- 
Twy, que sunt oun ovTa, ex evdeyoueva.” Grotius.— ox esiv’ 
i, €. aduvares esr i.e. esse plane impossibilem, qua ne concipi 
quidem animo possit. Werisimile est hos Pseudapostolos a Saddu- 
ceorum schola prodiisse. Sadduc@i enim, teste Josepho (de B. 
Jud. 1.2,¢.8, § 14), hominis animum corpori superstitem esse ne- 
garunt: omninoque e corpore diversam mentem non agnoverunt, 
Act. xxiii. 8." Rosenmuller — That there is no resurrection of 
the dead, That the resurrection of the dead is an impossibility.” 
Newcome. I agree with Mr. Locke that the apostle here alludes 
to the false teacher, who was probably a Sadducee who treated 
the doctrine of the resurrection with contempt and scorn, as 
an impossibility and absurdity: in reply to whom the apostle 
first argues the possibility of a resurrection from the resurree 
tion of Jesus, ver. 12—15; and then shows that the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus proves the final universal resurrection of mankind ; 
which he insists upon as a doctrine of supreme iinportance, upon 
which depends all hope of future existence and felicity, ver. 
16—20. 
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pealed to the authentic testimony of hundreds more: 
it is a fact established beyond all contradiction. 


But if this be the true state of the case, how hap-_ 


pens it that some among you, who profess to be 
wise men and acute philosophers, and who set 
themselves up as teachers of the gospel, presume 
to affirm that a resurrection of the dead is an ab- 
surdity, an impossibility, out of the reach of divine 
power, a fact utterly unworthy of credit? How can 
any man, who professes to believe in Christ, deny 
the possibility of a resurrection? 

For if? a resurrection of the dead be impossible, 
neither hath Christ been raised, 

If the resurrection of a dead man be in itself an 
absurd and incredible thing: if it be a natural im- 
possibility, the argument must hold good with re- 
gard to the resurrection of Christ himself. That 
is also impossible; and Christ was never raised to 
life. 

But if Christ hath not been raised up, then is 
our preaching vain, and your belief also is vain+4, 





* For if.] For et de Bishop Pearce reads e yap, which bet- 
ter suits the connexion ; and which reading, the Bishop says, 
is supported by some of Mills’s manuscripts. But there is no 
authority for it in Griesbach. 

° Neither hath Christ, &c.| ‘To say there can be no resurrec- 
tion, and yet to hold that Christ is actually risen, is a contra- 
diction.” Pyle. 

* fuin.] “ then is our preaching vain, because we preacha 
falsehood ; and your faith is vain, because you believe in what 
did not really happen.” Pearce—‘ False, certainly, is our 
preaching, and false also is your faith.” Macknight.—‘ Then is 
this our preaching vain, and this your faith is also vain,” Wake- 
field, ap. Th. Rep. 
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Ver. 14. 
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If Christ was not raised from the dead, he was an 
impostor, our testimony is untrue, his gospel is a 
fable, and your belief in it is unfounded and unpro- 
fitable. 


2. If Christ be not raised, the apostles are con- 
victed of charging God with giving countenance to 
an imposture, ver. 15. : 

Yea, and we are also detected as false witnesses 
concerning God, because we have testified, in the 
name of God!, that he raised up Christ, whom he 
hath not raised up 2. 

If Christ has not been raised from the dead, we 
his apostles, who constantly affirm the fact, and who 
aver ourselves to have been eye-witnesses of his re- 
surrection, are gross and infamous falsifiers of facts ; 
and by these false assertions we stigmatize the cha- 
racter of the God of truth, whose missionaries we 
profess to be, and whom we represent as giving coun- 
tenance to a pernicious imposture, by raising the 
first teacher of it from the grave: knowing, at the 
same time, that what we thus affirm is a palpable 


1Tn the name of God.] ‘and as by commission from him.’ 
Alexander ; who remarks, that “ the words xara ©ce may be 
rendered concerning God, or, against God ; but that Dr. Whitby’s 
version, in the name of God, is not only agreeable to the truth 
of the case, but furnishes a circumstance which greatly aggra- 
vates the guilt of the apostles, upon asupposition that they were 
found false witnesses ; which could hardly escape the attention 
of the writer.” -——“ evgioxecbas pro eas.” Rosenmuller. 

2 Whom he hath not raised up.) The received text adds, “ if 
the dead rise not.’ This clause is wanting in the Clermont and 
other manuscripts, and in the Syriac Version ; and, as Bishop 
Pearce observes, it is in this place superfluous, See Griesbach. 
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untruth. And in this way we not only prove our- Ch. xv. 
selves guilty of a wicked and impious fraud, in as- Y°" !* 
serting the resurrection of Christ, but we blaspheme 

the Supreme Being himself, by falsely representing 

him az an accomplice in the fraudulent transac- 

tion. 


3. To deny the resurrection of the dead is to 
deny the resurrection of Christ, the truth of his 
religion, the doctrine of a future life, and all its 
important and consolatory consequences, ver. 16— 
19. | 

Moreover, if the dead are not to be raised up, 16. 
neither hath Christ been raised up. 

Your new instructors have taught you, that the 
resurrection of the dead is neither possible nor de- 
sirable; and consequently that it is vain and use- 
less to expect it. Ihave already reduced the first of 
these assertions to an absurdity, by stating that the 
impossibility of a resurrection infers that Christ has 
not been raised: a conclusion from which I am per- 
suaded that you would recoil with horror. I now 
advance a step further: I assert the expedience and 
absolute necessity of a resurrection of the dead. I 
contend, that if there is not to be a general resur- 


* Moreover :] ‘yao, an additional argument: he had before 
proved the possibility, he now shows the expedience, and indis- 
pensable necessity, of the resurrection of the dead ; without which 
all hope of a future state of existence is vain and nugatory— 
“if the dead are not to be raised up.” So Pearce—“ if the 
dead rise not.” Newcome.— if the dead be not raised up, nei- 
ther hath Christ been raised.’ Wakefield. 


VOL. II. Y 


Ch. XV. 
Ver. 16. 
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rection of all mankind, Christ is not raised from 
the dead: for his resurrection would be of no use, 
if it were not to substantiate that important and 
awful fact, and God would not work a miracle so 
splendid to produce a trivial effect. And though 
your conceited teachers may represent the resurrec- 
tion of the dead as an absurd and a useless thing, 
yet let me assure you that the whole of your future 
existence depends upon it ; for, if there be no resur- 
rection of the dead, there will be no life to come. 

And if Christ hath not been raised up, your 
faith is vain: ye are still in your sins}. 

If the resurrection of Christ is a fable, there is 
no truth in the gospel; and you, who have em- 
braced his doctrine upon the evidence of his resur- 
rection, are in a situation in no respect better than 
your heathen neighbours: your belief is of no avail. 
Instead of being a chosen and a holy people, you 
are still aliens and enemies, in an unprivileged and 


' Ye are still in your sins.] “ no ransom or atonement is made 
for them, but ye are liable to God’s wrath on their account.” 
Bishop Pearce. This is adding a great deal to the brief de- 
claration of the apostle, which the learned prelate would find it 
very difficult to prove, if the scripture only were to be his guide. 
—<‘ You are yet under the condemnation and power of sin, hav- 
ing no hope of being freed from death, since he whom we testi- 
fied to have been exalted to be the prince and saviour of men, 
is still holden in the bonds of the grave, and unable to deliver 
himself or others.” Alexander — Ye are still in your sins, sub- 
ject to death, which was the punishment of sin, without any 
hope ofaresurrection.”’ Dr. Priestley. In your sins. q.d. You 
are now in a state as disadvantageous as you were before your 
conversion : you are still heathen, aliens from God, and with- 
out the covenant of promise. Sinners and heathen are convert- 
ible terms. See Gal, ii. 15 ; Luke vi. 32—34 ; vii, 37, 39. 
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uncovenanted state ; and you have no better ground Ch. XV. 


than others, to expect a future life: you might as 
well be heathen still. | 

Then they also who are fallen asleep in Christ 
are lost, 











2 Are lost :] amwdovro. What can be a stronger proof that 
the apostle knew of no intermediate state, of no conscious im- 
material spirit which survived the body, and might enjoy or suf- 
fer, while the body was mouldering in the grave ? If there be no 
resurrection, there is no hope. They who died in the expecta- 
tion of it will be disappointed, and will utterly perish. — ‘‘ By 
the apostle speaking of the dead as perished,”’ says Dr. Priest- 
ley in his excellent note, “ on the supposition of there being no 
resurrection, it is evident that he had no idea of the separate 
existence of the soul independently of the body : for then death 
would only have been a dismission of the immortal spirit, which 
would subsist, and according to the common opinion be more 
free and more happy without the body than withit.” “It fol- 
lows, likewise, as a necessary consequence, that those who have 
already resigned their breath in the faithof Jesus, and with the 
expectation of his second appearance, are totally perished. Nay, 
the martyrs, who have borne a public testimony to the truth of 
the gospel and sealed it with their blood, instead of exchang- 
ing a temporary being for honour and immortality, have sold 
their lives for nought. And all who henceforth go down to the 
grave before the coming of the Lord, whether in the ordinary 
course of nature, or through the violence of evil men, are sink- 
ing in like manner into remediless destruction, if there be no 
resurrection, nor return from the house of everlasting silence 
and oblivion.’ Alexander. “‘ They who have fallen asleep zv 
Xpisw, for Christ. Comp. Matt. vi. 7; Rom. iti. 25; Eph. iii. 
13, iv.1; 2 Tim.ii.9; 2 Pet. i. 1.—are perished. They have 
lost their existence here for a known falsehood, and shall either 
have no existence, or a miserable existence hereafter.’ Mac- 
knight. But the apostle indicates no such alternative as the 
learned writer expresses: this is rather making scripture than 
interpreting it.  ‘* They who sleep in Christ have perished, even 
all deceased Christians ; not excepting the most excellent of 
them, who have died for their religion. They have lost their 
life and being together, on this supposition, in the cause of one 
who, if still among the dead, must have been an impostor and 
false prophet.” Doddridge. 

x2 


Ver. 17. 


19. 
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The necessary consequence from these principles 
would be, that they who having been converted to 
the Christian religion, have died in the faith of 
Christ, who have expired triumphing in the disco- 
veries of the gospel, confiding in its promises, and 
rejoicing in the glorious expectation of a future ex- 
istence, yea, even they who have sacrificed their 
lives in the cause of truth, are all lost and annihi- 
lated. It is in vain that the heathen philosophers 
prate of the gross and sluggish nature of matter, 
and of the subtle and ethereal essence of the soul; 
which, as they teach, is capable of subsisting in a 
conscious state, and of exerting its faculties with 
increased vigour, when delivered from the incum- 
brance of the body. The gospel revelation teaches 
no such thing. The Christian philosophy places 
all hope of future life in the resurrection of the 
dead; and if there be no resurrection, Christ is not 
raised, Christianity is false, and all who have died 
in the belief of it are totally and for ever lost, with- 
out help and without hope. 

And since in this life we have no hope but in 
Christ, we are of all men the most to be pitied). 


' And since, &c.] Pearce begins the verse with xas or # 2, 
which he thinks makes the sense easier ; and supports by some 
authorities. He well observes, that zovsv ought to be taken in 
connexion with Xgisw, not with vaury. It is absurd to say, ‘if 
in this life only we have hope in Christ." The construction and 
sense require, “ if in this life we have hoped in Christ only ;” 
which he explains thus: ‘‘ Upon the supposition that Christ is 
dead, then those Christians who are in the grave are perished, 
and those who are now living are more to be pitied than all men, 
because all their hope is placed in Christ only ; and yet he, on 
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And not only are they lost for ever who expired 
in the expectation of the promises of the gospel, but 
we who survive are in a worse situation still. For, 
since we who profess the doctrine of Christ, and 
especially those of us who are teachers of his reli- 
gton, the missionaries and apostles of Jesus : since 
we, wha are exposed daily to reproach, persecution, 
and sufferings of every kind, for the sake of Christ 
and his cause, have no hope of remuneration or re- 
lief but that which we derive from faith in Christ, 
and from the promises of the gospel: if these should 
fail us at last, if it should prove after all that Jesus 
is an impostor, and his gospel a fable, we are then 
the most pitiable, the most unfortunate of man- 
kind: because we have sacrificed our health, our 
peace, our character, our comfort, every thing which 
makes life worth enjoying, and in return we receive 
nothing but disappointment, disgrace, and ruin. 


4. Happily for Christian believers, the reverse of 
all this is the truth: Christ is raised, and his resur- 
rection is the pledge of the future resurrection of 
all mankind, ver. 20. 

But indeed? Christ hath been raised from among 


whom all their hope is placed, is not in being, but is dead, and 
unable to help them. It is ¢.d. Weare sadly deceived, we have 
denied ourselves, and been denied by others, have mortified our- 
sclves, and been persecuted by our fellow-creatures, upon the 
account of our belief and hope in one who is not existing, and 
therefore can neither succour us here nor reward us hereafter.” 
\M{_.Wakefield adopts a similar translation. 

* But indeed:} yuri de, “ But now.” Newcome.—‘ But on 
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the dead, being the first fruits! of them who are 
asleep. 

Happily these melancholy suppositions have no: 
just foundation. The resurrection of Christ is a 
fact, established upon evidence which no reasonable: 
man can invalidate or dispute. And his resurrec- 











the contrary.” Pearce. From among the dead. ‘ From the 
dead ” is not sense, either in Greek or English.” Wakefield, 
Theol. Rep. 

' Being the first fruits:| The received text reads evevero, is 
become. This word is omitted by Griesbach. The first fruits.. 
“* See Lev. xxiii. 10. As the offering of the first fruits derived 
a blessing on the rest, so Christ’s resurrection secures the future 
harvest of the dead.” Newcome. The first fruits were the ear- 
nest and pledge of the future harvest, and were ofiered to God 
in grateful acknowledgement of his providential goodness. Dr. 
Macknight remarks, that the sheaf of the first fruits was to be 
waved before the Lord on the morrow after the sabbath with 
which the passover began ; and supposes, that the season of 
the year when the apostle wrote might suggest the allusion. 
See chap. v. 7. Dr. Priestley observes, in his excellent note 
upon this passage, that “ it is evident from this, that the resur- 
rection of Christ is not merely to be considered as a miracle in 
proof of his doctrine, the principal article of which was the re- 
surrection of all the dead, but a specimen, as it were, of the ge- 
neral resurrection: he being the first fruits of a general harvest, 
the first who, after having been dead, rose again to immortal 
life. But Christ could not properly be called the first fruits of 
those who are to rise from the dead, if he was not of the same 
nature with those of whom the general harvest is to consist. In 
the law of Moses, the first fruits was only the first ripe corn ga- 
thered before the rest: Christ, therefore, must be of the same 
nature with us, in order to be the first fruits from the dead, and 
that his resurrection may be a proper encouragement to us to 
expect the like. Had he been of a nature considerably different 
from ours, especially much superior to us, as he must have been 
if he had been the Creator of the world and of man, his rising 
again would be no proper specimen of a resurrection in which 
we might hope to partake ; for there might be very good reasons 
why so great a Being as he was could not be holden of death, 
which would not at al] extend to us.” 
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tion is a pledge of the future resurrection of all man- Ch. Xv. - 
kind; for he, being the first of the sons of Adam Y* *@: 
who was raised from the grave to an immortal life, 
thereby demonstrated the truth of his doctrine, and 
exhibited a pattern of what the benevolent father of 

the human race intends in due time for all his ra- 

tional offspring. All who sleep in the dust of the 

earth shall in due time awake. Christ is the first 

fruits of that glorious harvest, which, in the fulness 

of time, shall be gathered in without the loss of a 

single grain. Because he lives, we shall live also. 


III. 

THE APOSTLE announces some very important 
circumstances, which will attend the resurrection of 
all mankind; and dwells upon the final restoration 
of all to virtue and happiness, as the great and glo- 


rious completion of the Christian dispensation, ch. 
xv. 21—28. -° 


1. It is the appointment of God, that as death 
was introduced by one man, a resurrection from 
the grave should be introduced by another, ver. 21. 

For since through man came death, through man 21. 
also will come a resurrection of the dead. 

Adam was the father of all mankind; and he, by 
his fall, was the means of entailing death upon his 
offspring. Adam was a man like ourselves ; and it 
is the pleasure of God that a resurrection to life 
should also be introduced by another man, a man 
like ourselves, one who was as truly and properly a 
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man as Adain himself: even Jesus of Nazareth, - 
who authoritatively taught, and in his own person 
exemplified, a resurrection to life, honour, and im- 
mortality. 


We may here remark, that the apostle assumes 
as the foundation of his analogy, the account of the 
fall of man as recorded in the book of Genesis, and 
argues upon it as literally true. Whether literal or 
figurative, whether history or fable, whether he did 
or did not admit it in the strict literal sense, it 
equally well serves the purpose of his argument. 
The Mosaic history teaches, that the fall of one 
nan introduced death ; the gospel teaches, that tlie 
death and resurrection of another man introduces 
life. 

Observe, likewise, the pointed manner in which 
the apostle here asserts the proper humanity of 
Christ. If Christ was not a man, a mere man, a 
man in the very same sense as Adam, then the 
spostle’s assertion is untrue. If Jesus be, as many 
Christians believe, a superior being, the true state 
of the case would be, That although by man came 
death, the resurrection from the dead came by one 
who is greater than man. But the apostle’s doc- 
trine is the direct contrary of this: ‘As by man 
came death, so by man will also come a resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” It is impossible for language to 
express in a more explicit manner that Jesus of 
Nazareth is a man, a human being in all respects 
constituted like other men. 
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2. The extent of the benefit by Christ is as uni- Ch. XV. 


versal as the fatal consequences of the Fall, ver. 
22 


a ad @ 


Moreover, as in Adam all men die}, so lke- 
wise in Christ shall all men 6e restored to life. 

All the posterity of Adam, the whole human race 
without exception, were victims to mortality, in 
consequence of the fall of their first parent in Para- 
dise; but as all are sufferers through him, so all shall 
be raised to life by Jesus Christ, and restored to that 
state of dignity and happiness from which Adam 
unhappily fell. Thus Christ shall amply repair the 
ruins of the Fall; and the second Adam shall com- 


1 Asin Adam.] ‘The apostle suggests a remarkable ana- 
logy between the two dispensations of death and life, with re- 
spect to the nature of the persons by whom they were introduced. 
The fact which this analogy supposes, and upon which it is 
built, seems to be no other than this, that Christ as to his na- 
ture was in no respect different from Adam. For the proof that 
as by man came death, by man also came the resurrection of 
the dead, is this: that asin Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive. He was a man in the same sense of the word 
in which it was applied by St. Paul to Adam... . We may rea- 
sonably presume that the apostle, in speaking of Adam and 
Christ with respect to their natures, if he had known of any ma- 
terial distinction between them, would have been no Jess atten- 
tive to the circumstances of opposition than to those of resem- 
blance. That, instead of saying, As by man came death, b 
man came also the resurrection of the dead; he would have 
said, Although by man came death, the resurrection of the dead 
came by a person of a nature superior to that of man: and 
since no opposition of this sort appears, are we not at liberty to 
believe, nay, are we not obliged to acknowledge, that God has 
magnified his power by making him who sanctifies, and them 
who are sanctified, of one nature ; by raising up the author of 
life and salvation from among the descendants of him who 


brought death into the world * Tyrwhit ap. Comment.and Es- 
says on SS, vol. ii. p.15 ef seq. : 


Vor; 22. 
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pletely efface the dishonour and misery entailed by 
the first. 

In this instance, as in the foregoing, the apostle 
argues upon the supposition of the Mosaic account 
of the Fall; and whether that history be real or fic- 
titious, the analogy is the same. Nevertheless, our 
belief and expectation of a future life are not found- 
ed upon the accuracy of the apostle’s reasoning, 
much less upon the truth of the Mosaic history, but 
upon the authority of the apostle’s declaration, and 
that of his great Master, confirmed by his resurrec- 
tion from the grave. 

And it is also very plain, that the resurrection of 
which the apostle treats in this celebrated chapter, 
is the resurrection, not of a chosen few, of a select 
number, whether greater or less, but that of the 
whole human race. The apostle’s language is so 
clear and full with respect to the final happiness of 
those who are thus raised, and that their resurrec- 
tion to life will be ultimately a blessing, that the 
generality of Christians have supposed that he is 
here treating of the resurrection of the virtuous 
only. But that is not the fact: he evidently speaks 
of the restoration of the whole human race. All 
who die by Adam shall be raised by Christ: other- 
wise the apostle’s assertion would be untrue. The 
case then would have been this, As in Adam all 
die, so in Christ shall a select number, a small pro- 
portion, be made alive. But this is not the apostle’s 
doctrine. His expressions are equally universal in 
each clause: ALL die in Adam. ‘The same ALL, 
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without any exception, without any restriction, shall Ch. XV. 


by Christ be restored to life, and ultimately to holi- 
ness and everlasting happiness. And to guard 
against the abuse of this doctrine, he proceeds to 
declare, that all will not be admitted at the same 
time to the participation of final happiness ; for, 


3. Though all men will be restored to life, and 
raised to happiness, all will not be made happy at 
once, but each will be advanced as he becomes qua- 
lified for his reward; till, in the end, the enemies of 
Christ shall be all subdued, and his authority shall 
be universally acknowledged and obeyed, ver. 23— 
26. 

But every one in his proper class}. 

Not all at once: there will bea gradation in the 
introduction to final blessedness, depending upon 
the characters of those who are to partake of it. 

Christ the first fruits. 

He is already raised to life; and his virtues, his 





1 In his proper class :] ev rwidiw rayuari, “ in his own band.” 
Macknight; who observes that rafis, not rayua, signifies or- 
der. I agree with this learned expositor, and with Dr.Chancy, 
(Univ. Salv. p. 197,) in thinking that three different periods are 
here referred to by the apostle: 1. The resurrection of Jesus 
himself ; 2. The resurrection of the virtuous at Christ’s second 
appearance ; 3. The grand consummation of all things, when 
the wicked, after having passed through the necessary state of 
discipline and purification, shall be restored to virtue and to 
happiness, and all the captives of death shall be rescued from 
his grasp. This appears to me to be the true key to the inter- 
pretation of the passage : of which, however, probably nothing 
but the event can give the true solution. In this interpretation 
1 agree with Dr. Chancy. Dr. Macknight only conjectures 
that the wicked will be raised after the righteous. 


Ver. 22. 


23s 
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. labours, and his sufferings, have received their re- 
‘ ward. He is the glorious first fruits, the speciinen 


and the pledge of the final and universal harvest. 

Afterwards they who are Christ's at his coming. 

The true disciples and community of Jesus, all 
the upright and virtuous in every age and country, 
will next be raised to life and happiness ; and this 
joyful event will take place at that long expected 
period when Jesus shall appear again in his own: 
and in his Father’s glory, invested with the high 
commission to raise the dead and to judge the 
world; when the dead in Christ shall rise first, and, 
being acknowledged by him as his friends and fol- 
lowers, shall be transformed into the likeness of 
his glorious person, and shall enter with him into 
the joy of their Lord. 

Lhen cometh the end!, when he shall deliver up 
the kingdom to him whois God and Father ?, when 


ae ee ee 


1 Then cometh the end.) eira ro TeAos, the grand consumma- 
tion of all things; when the purposes of the gospel dispensation 
shall be accomplished, and the design of the wise and righteous 
government of God shall be complete. 

* To him who is God and Father.) rw Oew nas rarps, to God, 
even the Father. This is the common version, which Archbishop 
Newcome adopts: I follow that of Bishop Pearce. ‘‘ Qu. What 
is that kingdom which Christ is then to deliver up to the Fa- 
ther? Ans. That governing power which he now exercises over 
the world.’ Pearce—‘ The mediatorial kingdom, which he 
shall publicly and solemnly deliver up to God, even the Father ; 
by whose commission he has held it, and to whose glory he has 
always administered it.” Doddridge—“ Delivering up the king- 
dom to the Father does not imply any cessation of his own 
power. He will deliver the kingdom to the Father, not by lay- 
ing down his mediatorial authority, but by establishing it in its 
fullest extent, because he will take the government out of the 
hands of weak and fallible princes, and set up a kingdom of 
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he shall have abolished all rule and all authority 
and power3, For he must reign4, till God shall 
have put all enemies under his feet, Ps. cx. 1. 





righteousness and glory, which shall endure for ever under the 
Father as Supreme, and under the Messiah as his vicegerent.”’ 
Alexander.—“ his mediatorial kingdom. This kingdom our Lord 
received in his human nature, as the reward of his humiliation ; 
and was solemnly installed in it after his resurrection, when he 
ascended into heaven. Further, it is believed from Col. i. 17, 
Heb. i. 3, that beside the mediatorial kingdom which the Son 
administered in his human nature, and which he will deliver up 
to the Father, he possessed the government of the universe from 
the beginning, in his character as Creator.” Macknight. What 
jargon do some systems make of the plain language of scrip- 
ture! While the gospel is in progress through the world, the 
Christian community is figuratively described as the kingdom of 
Christ. As the gospel spreads, the kingdom of Christ extends 
itself; and when it is diffused through the world, the kingdom of 
Christ will be complete, and the gospel dispensation will at the 
appointed time close. Mr. Wakefield gives a very peculiar trans- 
lation, founded upon the Athiopic Version, viz. ‘ Then will the 
end be, when God the Father delivereth up the kingdom to him.”’ 
Neither Pearce nor Griesbach takes any notice of this remark- 
able reading in the Ethiopic Version, nor does it appear that 
this reading is confirmed by any of the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers. 

$ Abolished all rule, &c.] ‘all empire, dominion, and autho- 
rity which now subsists throughout the world, and remove every 
thing out of the way which opposes itself to his greatness. 
Christ, by triumphing over the powers of the world, and sub- 
duing all things to himself, introduces that state which is called 
the kingdom of God.” Alexander—* By rule, authority, and 
power, in this place,”” says Bishop Pearce, “ I understand not 
human rule and government, as most commentators do, for that 
is no enemy to Christ, it being God’s own institution ; but it 
means sin, the devil, and death, see ver.25,26. These exercise 
power and authority over men, to the prejudice of Christ's go- 
vernment here upon earth, Heb. ii. 14.” 

In proportion as the principles of the Christian religion pre- 
vail, governments will become milder, more equitable, and 
more favourable to liberty; and in this sense Christ may be 
said to put down all unjust rule and authority : but that all civil 
authority is to be overthrown by the prevalence of the Christian 
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At some fixed but unknown period, after the re- 
surrection of the just, the termination of the present 
system of things will take place, and a new and 
happy state will be introduced. At that time Jesus 
having accomplished all the great and benevolent 
purposes of his delegated power, will resign his au- 
thority into the hands of the wise and gracious Pa- 
rent and Sovereign of all, from whom he received 
it; and who will no doubt express his high appro- 
bation of the conduct of his honoured minister, and 
will crown his faithful services with their due re- 
ward. In other words, at the period in question, 
all the glorious purposes of the gospel dispensation 
shall be complete, in the virtue and happiness of 
the whole human race. For, till this great event 
takes place, the plan of infinite mercy will be im- 
perfect, and the dominion and conquests of the go- 
spel will be unfinished. The government of Christ, 
therefore, must continue till He who gave him his 





doctrine, and that Christ is to appear in person to administer 
universal government, does not appear to me to be clearly 
proved. I am inclined to understand the words in a sense si- 
milar to that of Bishop Pearce and Archbishop Newcome. The 
powers opposed to Christ are, idolatry and vice and misery, and 
he shall reign till he has exterminated them all; and when vice 
is exterminated, death, the first and second death, which are the 
punishment of sin, will be exterminated likewise. 

* He must reign.| His kingdom, the doctrine and power of 
his gospel, must advance, till his enemies, sin and misery, are 
finally exterminated. The expressions seem to imply some per- 
sonal authority and exertion of Christ himself: which, indeed, 
is more than probable, as we cannot suppose him to be a mere 
inactive spectator of passing events ; but of what nature this 
interposition may be, and to what extent it may be carried, it 
is impossible to know and useless to conjecture. 
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commission has fully established his authority, and Ch. Xv. 
till the triumph of the Redeemer is universal and ee 
complete. And that not only in the ultimate sub- 
jection of all mankind to the doctrine and spirit of 

the gospel, and the final overthrow of all tyranny 

civil and religious, of all usurpation over the rights 

of conscience, of all idolatry, false doctrine, and 
immoral practice, and in the universal prevalence of 

truth and goodness in the world, but in the glori- 

ous rescue of the whole human race from the domi- 

nion of the grave, and the restoration of every indi- 

vidual of mankind to virtue, to happiness, and to 
immortality. 


4. When this is the case, death itself shall be 
exterminated, ver. 26. 


The last enemy shall be utterly abolished, even 
death). 


i) 
oo 


' The last enemy:] Eonaros exboos xaracyerras 6 Savaros. 
See Doddridge. The common translation, The last enemy which 
shall be destroyed is death, quite loses the spirit of the passage : 
for of what consequence is it to know whether death be the first 
or the last enemy? but to be assured that death itself, the 
wages of sin, will be ultimately abolished and utterly done away, 
by the resurrection and ultimate restitution of all mankind to 
virtue and happiness, is a most important discovery indeed, for 
which we are wholly indcbted to the Christian revelation — 
““Karaoyew. 1.) otiosum reddo. 2.) cessare facio. 3.) abrogo, 
(le legibus. 4.) neco, destruo, Rom. vi. 6. 5.) abjicio, 1 Cor. 
xii, 11. 6.) vinco, vim et potestatem infringo. Admodum raro 
occurrit hee vox apud exteros scriptores.” Schleusner. “ It sig- 
nifies,”’ says Doddridge, ‘ divesting a thing of some power, 
whether lawful or usurped, which it formerly had, and reducing 
it to an incapacity for exerting that energy any more: viz. Sa- 
tan, Heb. ii. 14; Death, 2 Tim. i. 10; temporal princes, 1 Cor. 
1. 2&3 the law, Eph, ii. 15.” 
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When vice is completely subdued, and all the ra- 
tional creatures of God, in consequence of the pro- 
cess of discipline through which they have passed, 
shall have become virtuous and happy, the empire 
of death will come to a perpetual close. Natural 
death shall be abolished by the resurrection of all 
mankind to a new and immortal life; and that death 
also which is denounced as the punishment of sin, 
that second death, which is the consummation of 
human misery and the bitter consequence of hu- 
man guilt, those unutterable pains which may here- 
after be necessary to cleanse the mind from the pol- 
lution of unrepented vice, shall likewise be utterly 
abolished by the restoration of all, even the most 
vicious and profligate of mankind, to virtue and 
happiness unchangeable and everlasting. Death, in 
this most formidable sense, is the last‘enemy of the 
government of Christ: but even this enemy shall be 
totally destroyed, nor shall our victorious Leader 
resign the reins of empire till this dreaded tyrant, 
this king of terrors, shall be subdued at his feet, to 
rise no more. 

5. When every thing is thus subdued to Christ, 
Christ will himself be subject to God, ver. 27, 28. 

For God hath subjected all things under his feet}, 
Ps, viii. 6. 


! For God hath suljected.} This passage from the 8th Psalm 
is quoted by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the 
same sense, and argued upon in a similar manner, Heb. ti. 8. 
This is a presumption that the Epistle to the Hebrews was dic- 
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For in this sense, this glorious sense only, can Ch. XV. 


those words of the Psalmist be literally fulfilled, that 
God has made all things subject to Christ ; when, 
by the utter extinction of death, ail that were in 
bondage to that remorseless tyrant and conqueror 
shall be set at liberty from their chains, and shall 
have become the willing and joyful subjects of their 
great deliverer in the day of his power. And though 
I will not say that this is the direct meaning of the 
Psalmist’s language, or that this glorious issue of 
the divine administration was in his immediate pur- 
view, it is nevertheless true that no words can more 
aptly express the interesting event. 

But when the scripture saith, All things are sub- 
jected to him, z¢ zs evident that wt rs with the excep- 
tion of him who subjected all things to him. 

No person can be so thoughtless as to imagine, 
that the infinite God, the God and Father of the 
universe, can ever become subject to his own crea- 
ture, to the very person whom he has invested with 
all the authority he possesses. Though, therefore, 
the terms are universal, common sense leads us to 
understand them with this restriction. 


tated by Paul, or written by one whose habits of thinking and 
reasoning had been formed under his instruction. No person 
who attentively reads the Psalm from which the words are taken, 
can suppose that it is intended as a prophecy of Christ. In the 
eighth Psalm, the words undoubtedly express the dominion of 
mau over the inferior creatures, wavra umerakas uroxatw Tw 
modwy aura. But in Psalm cx. 1, a similar expression is used, 
which may, for any thing I see to the contrary, be properly ap- 
plicable to the Messiah: Sit thou at my right hand, éws av Sw 
Tes ex Ipous oa Uworodiey Twy Trodwy ca, until I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool, 
VOL. IT. Z 


Ver. 27. 
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We see here how peremptorily the apostle rejects 
the supposition of the equality of Christ to the Fa- 
ther; from whom he received all the authority 
which he now exercises, and to whom he is ulti- 
mately to resign it again. He appears to regard it 
as a notion which could never for a moment be ad- 
mitted into the mind of a person of common under- 
standing. How little did the apostle suspect what 
the doctrine of future generations of professing 
Christians upon this subject would be! and how, 
indeed, can it be accounted for, that any persons 
with the scriptures in their hand should ascribe to 
Jesus, a human being, the greatest and best, but 
the humblest and the most unambitious of mankind, 
a full equality with the almighty Father? The fect, 
if it were not notorious, would be regarded as incre- 
dible and impossible. 

And when all things shall be subjected to hun, 
then will the Son} himself also be made subject to 


ee ee re a ee. 


1The Son himself also be made subject.|_ The word vies is omit- 
ted in the citation of Ireneus, Tertullian, and others: q.d. he 
shall himself be made subject, &c. Of this difficult passage, 
which perhaps nothing but the great event can fully explain, | 
have given what appears to me to be the most probable inter- 
pretation. It may possibly mean nothing more than to express 
in highly figurative language the glorious and happy termina- 
tion of the gospel dispensation, in the ultimate restoration of all 
mankind to virtue and to happiness ; for, if the kingdom of 
Christ expresses nothing personal, Dut merely that state of vir- 
tue and peace which the gospel introduces wherever it prevails, 
the resignation of that kingdom may mean nothing more than 
that, the end being accomplished, the means are no longer ne- 
cessary, and that the gospel dispensation is closed. But it is 
also possible that a more literal interpretation may be trne, and 
that, as Christ was personally concerned in the introduction of 
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Him who subjected all things to him, that God may Ch. XV. 


be all in all?. 


the gospel dispensation into the world, so he may since his as- 
cension be personally instrumental, in some unknown manner, 
in promoting the success of the gospel ; and may hereafter per- 
sonally appear, to raise the dead, to judge the world, to reward 
the righteous, and to give effect to the painful process of penal 
discipline to which the wicked will be condemned; till, in the 
end, each in his own order will be restored to virtue and hap- 
piness, death itself will be abolished, and the gracious purpose 
of God will be fulfilled. After which, the official character of the 
Redeemer will terminate ; he will, as it were, retire into the 
ranks of the blessed, to enjoy the fruits of his labours and suf- 
ferings, and God will be all in all: all admiration, gratitude, 
love, and all other holy affections will be absorbed in God: God 
will be every thing, and every thing else as nothing. All this 
may be true; but of this we can know nothing certain till the 
grand consummation arrives. 

Dr. Doddridge thinks, that the kingdom to be given up is, the 
rule of this lower world, which is then to be consumed. Many 
interpreters agree with Pyle, that “ Christ’s mediatorial govern- 
ment shall then cease, and that he will resign himself, his church, 
and all its members, to God the Father ; who shall then, either 
himself be for ever the immediate Governor, Lord and Disposer 
of all things, or else will continue Christ his Son the glorious 
and triumphant Lord over the church he has so graciously re- 
deemed.’ For this last supposition, however, the apostle’s lan - 
guage affords no proper warrant. It is a miserable expedient, 
to which some have recourse who understand the apostle as 
teaching that the human nature of Christ will-then become 
subject to the divine. See Macknight. ‘‘ When all the dispen- 
sations of God with respect to mankind,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“* shall be terminated at the general resurrection, the office of 
Christ will expire, nothing that we know of remaining for him, 
as the Messiah, to do. But whether this be so or not, it is evi- 
dent that, as the kingdom of Christ was given him by God, who 
put all things under him, so it is always subordinate to him. 
God therefore is supreme, and Christ only his servant and the 
instrument in his hands.” 

* God all in all.) 6 @e0s ra ravra ev wact. “ omnipotent 
and all-governing.” Pearce—‘ all among all. The disciples 
of Christ will then have immediate access to the Father; will 
immediately serve him, and be immediately governed by him.” 


Zz 


Ver, 28. 
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Ver. 23. 
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Whien Christ is thus become Lord of all, his do- 
minion complete, his enemies vanquished, and his 
authority universally acknowledged and obeyed, hav- 
ing accomplished all the wise and benevolent pur- 
poses for which he was invested with universal rule, 
he will then most willingly resign the sceptre into 
the hands of Him from whom he received it, con- 
tent to take his rank among the most loyal and du- 
tiful of his subjects: ascribing to God all the ho- 
nour and glory of his success, and exhibiting to his 
holy and happy followers an example of the most 
devoted submission to the divine will. In other 
words, and to drop the metaphor, the gospel dispen- 
sation, having completed its grand and benevolent 
design of recovering al] mankind from sin and death 
to virtue, life, and everlasting happiness, shall ter- 
minate; and whatever character Jesus may have 
sustained, whatever part he may have been com- 
missioned to act, as the Founder of that dispensa- 
tion and the prince and Jeader of life, will now cease 
and determine, and God will be all in all. All his 
virtuous and happy creatures, redeemed from vice 
and death and misery, will see and joyfully ac- 
knowledge, that all they are, and have, and hope 
for, the support of their existence, the improve- 


Newcome.—* over all things in all places.” Macknight— 
‘* that God may immediately govern and influence all.’”’ Locke. 
Allin all. He will be all-sufficient, at all times, for the hap- 
piness of all; and in his presence will be fullness of joy. “ May- 
va eas, alicui, dicitur is, qui omnia apud eum potest, a quo hic 
omnia expectat, et in quo onnes suas spes opesque sitas esse exis- 
dimat,” Liv. xi. 11; Velleius Patere, ii. 103. Rosenmuller. 
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ment of their nature, the stability of their virtue, 
and the security of their happiness, depend on 
him: and God and his goodness will be the de- 
lightful subject of everlasting admiration, gratitude, 
and. praise. 


IV. 


THE APOSTLE, resuming the subject of the resuv- 
rection of the dead, argues the extreme folly of 
men’s exposing themselves to danger and persecu- 
tion for the profession of Christianity, if, after all, 
the dead are not to be raised up, ver. 29—34. 


1. To profess Christianity in these circumstances 
would be attended with no advantage, ver. 29. 

Otherwise, what advantage will they who are 
baptized have above the other dead}? if the dead 











1 Otherwise, what advantage, &c.] Calmet reckons up twenty- 
four senses which have been given of this verse : I have adopted 
Mr. Wakefield’s translation of the first clause. The apostle, 
yer. 21, 22, had asserted the universal resurrection of all man- 
kind; ver. 23, 24, he declares that they are to rise, not all at 
once, but in their several divisions and classes: first, Christ 
himself, secondly, virtuous believers, thirdly, the rest of man- 
kind, at the great consummation of all things; ver. 24—28, 
the apostle treats of the latter description of persons, asserting 
their ultimate restitution to virtue and happiness, after which 
the kingdom of Christ shall close, and he shall resign his de- 
legated authority ; ver. 29, he returns to the second class, viz. 
that of virtuous believers, and puts the question, What advan- 
tage have they above the rest, if there is to be no resurrection ? 
Baptism was the symbol of the public profession of Christi- 
anity ; and, to be baptized, in this connexion, means to profess, 
and perhaps, as Mr. Wakefield understands it, to suffer for the 
Christian religion.—Mr. Locke acknowledges that he does not 
understand the phrase, beiug baptized for the dead; but sup- 
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Ch. XV. 
Ver, 29, 
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are not to be raised at all, why are they then bap- 
tized ? 


poses “ it meant something by which they exposed themselves 
to danger.”” The ancients understood the expression to sig- 
nify, professing Christianity with a view to the resurrection of 
the dead ; which makes an excellent sense, and perhaps the true 
one. The absurd custom of baptizing a living man as a proxy 
for one dead, practised by the Montanists, and mentioned by 
Tertullian and other ancient wr iters, probably did not exist so 
early. Bishop Pearce understands the phrase, ‘ baptized with 
regard to the dead,’ as signifying, ‘‘ such as have been put te 
death for their belicf in Christ ;’’ which coincides nearly with 
Mr. Wakefield’s interpretation. Le Clerc, Ellis, Doddridge, 
and Newcome, render it, “ What shall they do who are baptized 
in the place of the dead, q.d. to supply the place of those who 
suffer in the cause of Christian truth ?’’ which makes a very ex- 
cellent sense. Whitby translates it, ‘‘ ‘ What shall they do, 
who are baptized in the name of a dead man ?’ the plural, ve- 
xpwy, being used for the singular, as in Luke vii. 15 5, 22." Mac- 
knight explains the text, q. d. “ who are immersed in sufferings 
for testifying the resurrection of the dead.” 

Ti woinceciv, what shall they do? what adsantage shall they 
gain? Compare Matt. xxv. 18. Bowyer, Markland. ee: refers 
to ver, 22, and supersedes e 6Aws, x. 7. A. which, therefore, is 
properly joined to the succeeding clause. Griesbach, Pearce. 

Mr. Wakefield rejects the words UmEp 1 vwy vexowy from the 
last clause of verse 29: which omission is supported by the 
Goptic and Aithiopic versions. Griesbach gives as the most au- 
thentic reading, Umrep aur, for them; which Bishop Pearce ap- 
proves. 

Mr. Alexander's interpretation is, q. d. <‘ What shall they do, 
how miserable is their case, who, if there be no resurrection, 
may by their profession of Christianity be considered as bap- 
tized tor the dead ; asacting the most foolish part imaginable, as 
devoting themselves to destruction?” Mr. A. entirely disap- 
proves the supposition that the expression is elliptical, and that 
avasacexs is to be understood after vrep, g.d. What shall they 
do who are baptized for a resurrection of the dead? this he re- 
presents as quite arbitrary and unfounded, and inconsistent with 
al the rules and principles of just criticism.—Pyle’s -xplana- 
tion is, © Who would be so weak as to be baptized inte the faith 
of aresurrection, that pive themselves up for eternally dead 
after this life ? This, ” says he, (perhaps too confidently) “ is 
the undoubted sense and design of the phrase; but how the 
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But to return to the subject from which I di- 
gressed: you have been taught as a doctrine of the 
Christian religion, that virtuous believers, those 
especially who have suffered for the profession of 
Christian truth, will be raised from the dead, and 
restored to life and happiness many years and ages 
before the rest of mankind ; and admitted to the fe- 
licity which the goodness of God has destined for 
them, perhaps, even before others will be allowed to 
resume their existence. And you have been taught 
to triumph in the expectation of a part in this first 
resurrection, as a glorious privilege, and a blessed 
and consolatory hope. But if it is certain, as some 
among you seem to maintain, that there is to be no 
resurrection at all, and that such an event is even 
impossible, what advantage will they, who by bap- 
tism publicly profess the Christian faith, and who 
are even sufferers in the cause, enjoy over heathen 
and others, who know not God, and who are with- 
out hope? What should induce them to advocate 
so forlorn and desperate a cause? They might as 
well have remained in their original state of idolatry 
and vice. 

This appears to me to be the most probable 
meaning of a passage, the true sense of which 
must, perhaps, always remain doubtful. And this 
is one instance among many, of the unavoidable 











Greek of it is precisely to be construed, must still be left to the 
critics.’ — Quid volunt, qui maximis vite periculis se exponunt 
ut moriantur (nec unquam in vitam redeant)?” Rosenmuller, 
after Zeigler. 
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inconvenience of epistolary writing, in which allu- 
sions and hints are often introduced, which to the 
correspondents themselves are perfectly intelligible, 
and need no explanation, but which are exceedingly 
difficult, if not wholly inexplicable, to others who 
are strangers to their views and circumstances. 


2. It would be still greater folly in the teachers 
of the gospel to expose themselves as distinguished 
inarks for persecution, if there be no resurrection of 
the dead, ver. 30. 

And why do we expose ourselves to danger every 
hour} ? 

If the gospel be true, and if there be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the teachers of the Christian reli- 
gion are acting a wise and a laudable part in zea- 
lously proclaiming the doctrine of eternal life, and 
in exposing themselves to daily hazard for the sake 
of diffusing Christian truth; for they are serving 
their fellow-creatures in their most essential inter- 
est, and their labour shall not be finally in vain, 
even with regard to themselves. But if there be no 
resurrection ofthe dead, it would be the excess of 
folly to persist in an office of so great hazard and so 
little use. 











1 Danger every hour.] The following is Mr. Wakefield’s trans- 
lation of ver. 29,.30: Besides, what advantage above the 
other dead will they have, who are submitting constantly to 
baptism? Why, indeed, are they thus baptized, if the dead will 
certainly live no more?) Why should we, too, expose ourselves 
to the danger of this baptism every hour?” Mr. W. takes bap- 
tism in the sense of suffering, and refers to Mark xx. 22; Luke 
xii. 50. See also Noesseltus, apud Rosenmuller. : 
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3. The apostle protests, that he is himself con- Ch. XV. 


tinually exposed to the most imminent danger ; 
whereas, if no resurrection is to be expected, it 
would be far better to adopt the Epicurean maxim, 
and to enjoy the present hour, ver. 31, 32. 

I protest, by our boasting which I have of you? 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, that I die daily. 

You were converted by me to the Christian faith, 
and I esteem it my highest honour to have been 
employed in so important a service. I glory in 
you, as having by my instrumentality become the 
disciples of our Master Jesus Christ. And I can 
assure you, that as certainly as I was the means of 
your conversion to Christianity, and as surely as I 
triumph in the reflection of the benefit which you 
derive from your relation to Christ, so true is it 
that in the exercise of my ministry I am every day 
exposed to danger and to death. 

Lf, to speak after the manner of men3, I have 


* Our boasting which I have of you.) vy ryyv ywerepay, by our 
boasting. ‘This reading is supported by the Alexandrine and 
other copies, and is adopted by Pearce. The received text reads 
vuerepay, which the public version renders, “I protest by your 
rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus.” Archbishop Newcome 
translates, “‘ I protest, by my glorying on your account which I 
have in Christ Jesus: and in his note he cites Dr. Wall as 
rightly explaining oysrepav, which I have on your account. 
Thus Estius, ‘“ qua de vobis glorior, tanquam meis in Christo fi- 
lis.” Some MSS. and versions add, “ my brethren.” 

_ Mr. Wakefield, upon the authority of the Ethiopic and Cop- 
tic versions, substitutes da for vy, and thus translates the verse, 
“« | die daily on account of the boastful confidence which I have 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

° After the manner of men:] nara avgwrov. ‘I take the 
force of these words,” says Bishop Pearce, “to refer to the word 
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been fighting with beasts) at Ephesus, of what ad- 
vaniage is tt tome?? Tf the dead are not to be raised 
wp, det us eat and drink3, for to-morrow we die#. 





—_ 


efyoiopayvyoa, which being a harsh metaphor, St. Paul softens 
it with an if I may so speak, as other men do, or, if I may use a 
common expressioi. Scaliger would read xara av§owmuwy, fought 
against men ;”’ which, though not supported by any manuscript, 

the Bishop thinks defensible, from the frequent substitution of 
omicron for omega in very ancient copies. 

! T have been fighting with beasts. | “fought and struggled 
with men as fierce as beasts.’ Bishop Pearce; who refers to 
a passage in Ignatius’ s epistle, where he savs, ane Lvoins Ley ps 
‘Pons Sypiouayw, te. “I fight with wild beasts : I have been 
persecuted by a savage mob from Syria to Rome.” The epistle 
was written at Ephesus, where the apostle proposed to remain 
some time longer, ch. xvi. 8; so that he cannot here refer to the 
tumult raised ‘by Demetrius and the artists, which compelled 
him to leave the city, Acts xx. 1. But it is not to be doubted 
that the apostle met with much opposition from these and other 
violent men, before it broke out into a public uproar. Bishop 
Pearce supposes it may relate to what is recorded, Acts xix. 9. 

There was an old tradition alluded to by Nicephorus His¢. 
Eccl. 1.2, and Theodoret iz loc. that the apostle Paul when at 
Ephesus was exposed to the lions, but that the wild beasts, re- 
strained by miracle, refused to touch him. Upon this authority, 
Dr. Whitby considers the apostle as referring to what had actu- 
ally taken place. But it is not prebable that they would have 
ventured to expose the apostle to this ignominious punishment, 
he being a Roman citizen: still less probable is it that Luke in 
his histery would have omitted so remarkable an occurrence ; 
and least of all, that the apostle, in the detail which he makes 
of his hardships and sufferings, 2 Cor. xi. 25, should have neg- 
lected to mention his fighting with wild beasts. 

2 Of what advantage?] With Griesbach and Pearce, and, as 
the Bishop states, with almost all the old Greek commentators, 
put the note of interrogation after cpeass. Mr. Wakeheld’s 

ranslation is, “ And though I fought as far as a man could with 
hee at Ephesus, what advant tage shall] have? If the dead 
will not be raised, let us eat and RONG for to-morrow we die.”’ 

—* Cum bestiis proprit sic dictis eum pugndsse vix credibile est, 
quod civem aliquem Romanum uinquam fecisse non constat.” 
Rosenmuller. Alexander, Macknight, and Schleusner, think, 
that the apostle alludes to a real fact. 
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If, during the whole of my stay at Ephesus, I 
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have encountered the most savage treatment from Ch. XV. 


wicked and interested men, who were ready to de- 
vour me like beasts of prey, this conflict, as well as 
many others, I have endured with resolution and 
cheerfulness, animated by the hope of a recompense 
at the resurrection of the just. But, upon the prin- 
ciples that some among you adopt, what have I to 
expect ? It were better for us all, if there be no re- 
surrection, and no future life, (for without a resur- 
rection there can be no life to come,) to renounce 
the Christian religion, whieh requires temperance, 
self-denial, and self-government, and to adopt at 
once the licentious maxims of the Epicurean phi- 


3 Let us eat and drink.| “ Depingit Apostolus Epicureos, ct 
ejus generis alios ipsorum verbis.’ Rosenmuller. 
** Heu, heu! nos miseros! quam totus homuncio nil est ! 

Sie erimus cuncti, postquam nos auferet Orcus. 

Ergo vivamus, dum licet esse bene.” Petronius, 34. 
—“Convive certt tui dicunt : Bibamus, moriendum est.” Seneca. 
Alexander denies that the apostle means to apply an Epicurean 
maxim: it is a quotation from Isa. xxii. 13, q. d. Let me cat 
my bread in quiet, rather than expose myself to danger in pro- 
pagating a false religion. 

* To-morrow we die.) ‘ ¥t is evident from this passage,” 


says Dr. Priestley in his note, ‘that the apostle had no idea of 


any hope after death but upon the doctrine of a resurrection. 
In all his writings he never mentions, nor alludes to, any state 
of consciousness between death and the resurrection ; not cven 
when he is comforting Christians on the death of their deceased 
friends, on which occasion it was in a manner unavoidable, and 
indeed it never was or could be overlooked by any person who 
really believed it. Here he says, If the dead rise not, all ends 
with this life, and therefore we may as well make the most of it. 
But this inference would be by no means just, if happiness or 
misery awaited the souls of men after death, though there should 
be no resurrection of the body.” 
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losophy: As life is short, and we have nothing to 
expect hereafter, let us make the most of it while 
we live, and indulge ourselves without restraint in 
the gratifications of sense and appetite. 

Observe here, the great stress which the apostle 
lays upon the doctrine of a resurrection of the dead. 
The whole expectation of a future life rests upon 
this fact. If there be no resurrection, there is no 
life to come: otherwise the apostle’s argument is of 
no weight. If the dead rise not, saith the apostle, 
let us indulge as we please, for we shall not be ac- 
countable. No; might an objector say, if there be 
a state of separate existence for the soul, though 
the body may not rise, yet the spirit will live, and 
will meet with reward or punishment according to 
its deserts. It is evident, therefore, that to render 
the apostle’s argument conclusive, the expectation 
of a future life must rest wholly upon the doctrine 
of aresurrection of the dead! + 


4. The apostle cautions the Corinthians against 
being deluded by the principles of a false and liber- 
tine philosophy, and infected by the company of 
those who hold and avow them; and reproves the 





™ Resurrection of the dead.] ‘‘ Had any person,” says Dr. 
Priestley, ‘‘ the most incredulous in the world, been asked 
what proof he would require of a resurrection, he could only 
say to the preacher of the doctrine, Let me see you raise some 
person from the dead, and do you die yourself and rise again, 
and then we will believe you. Now this very thing has been 
done, and the history of it is as credible as any ancient history 
whatscever,” Priestley, on ver. 34. 
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ignorance and immorality of some who ought to 
know and to behave better, ver. 33, 34. 

Do not deceive yourselves: bad company cor- 
rupts good morals 2. 

Do not suffer yourselves to be imposed upon by 
this plausible and dangerous maxim, and do not as- 
sociate with those who would inculcate such perni- 
cious advice. You may think yourselves sufficiently 
fortified by Christian principles ; but the socicty of 
bad men is a dangerous snare, and you may be 
talked or laughed out of the best principles before 
you are aware, and seduced into error and vice and 
misery. If you would maintain your virtue, your 
good principles, your peace of mind, your hope of 
immortality, you must keep out of the way of bad 
companions. You must renounce the society of 
the unprincipled and immoral. 

Awake from your intoxication, as ye ought, 


2 Bad company.} This is supposed to be a quotation from 
Menander ; but Macknight thinks it to have been a common 
proverb. Dr. Doddridge translates the line poetically : 

** Good manners are debauched, by talk profane.” 
— Tangit apostolus improbos aliquos vite magistros, aut ni- 
miam Corinthiorum cum Gracis quibusdum consuetudinem.” 
Rosenmuller. 

3 dwake fron intoxication.| ‘ Exvygw signifies properly, so- 
brius sum post crapulam.”’ Pearce ; who renders the word, Awake 
out of this sottishness—as ye ought to do, dimasws. “It can- 
not,” says the Bishop, “ signify ‘ Awake to righteousness!’ 
which is the common translation ; but it may signify, rit?, de- 
bite, rightly, as ye ought to do. See Luke xxiii.41. Castalio 
and Erasmis render dixaiws, ut e@quum est.’"—** Be sober unto 
righteousness, and mistake not.” Wakefield —‘‘ Awake to right 
reason, and do not so grossly mistake.” Pyle—“ Do not err 


any longer in a matter of so much consequence to your virtue 
and peace,” Alexander. 
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and err not: for some of you are ignorant of God}. 
To your shame? I say this. 

Some of you are strangely besotted with the no- 
tions you have acquired of the impossibility of the 
resurrection of the dead, by which principle you to- 
tally destroy the credit and the value of the Chnis- 
tian revelation; and whether you mean it or not, 
you in fact annihilate all reasonable expectation of 
a future life. From this stupor it is your duty to 
awake, to come to your senses, to abandon this dan- 
gerous delusion, to learn and to obey the truth, as it 
isin Jesus. For some of you at present are very 
ignorant. If you deny the doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion, and the hope of a future life, you know no- 
thing of the character of God, as the moral gover- 
nor of his creatures, who has solemnly declared, 
that he will reward all of them according to their 
works. To your disgrace I mention it; for, as 
Christians, you ought to know better, and you pos- 
sess the means of better information. And my rea- 
son for thus animadverting upon your inexcusable 
ignorance is, in part to guard you against the ma- 


1 Scme are ignorant of God.] ‘“‘ There are some atheistical 
people among you: this I say to make you ashamed.” Locke ; 
who in his note puts the question, ‘‘ May not this be said, to 
make them ashamed of their leader, whom they were so forward 
to glory in? For it is not unlikely that their questioning and 
denying the resurrection came from their new apostle, who 
raised such opposition against St. Paul.”’ 

* To your shame] “ W265 evrporyv, to put vou to shame; and 
by that to bring you to amendment.” Pearce.— to shame, or 

yverhaps more properly your amendment and reformation.’ 
Wakefield: see ch. vi. 5. 
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chinations of some who affect to be your leaders and Ch. XV. 


instructors; but chiefly to induce you to use the 
means which you possess of rectifying your views 
of the character and government of God, and to pre- 
pare for the awful season when he will judge the 
world in righteousness by the man whom he hath 
ordained. 


V. 


In REPLY to some hypothetical questions, the 
apostle shows the necessity of a resurrection to life, 
and illustrates the splendid superiority of the future 
exalted condition of man, to the mean and huinble 
state in which he now appears, ver. 35—49. 


1. The apostle supposes two objections to be 
stated against the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead, ver. 30. 

But some one will say, Why are the dead to be 








3 §Phy are the dead to be raised?| mw, “qua ratione, Matt. 
xvi. 11; Mark iv. 40.” Schleusner. q. d. “ How is it? why ?” 
see ver. 12. Wakefield. ‘‘ How comes it to pass that dead men 
-are raised ?”’ Locke; who in his note observes, that “ if we will 
allow St. Paul to know what he says, it is plain from what he 
answers, that he understands these words to contain two ques- 
tions: First, How comes it to pass that dead men are raised 
to life again? Would it not be better they should live on? 
Why do they die to live again? Secondly, With what bodies 
shall they return to life? To both these he distinctly answers, 
viz. That those who are raised to a heavenly state shall have 
other bodies ; and next, that it is fit that men should die, death 
being no improper way to the attaining other bodies. This, he 
shows, there is so plain and common an instance of in the sow- 
ing of all seeds, that he thinks it a foolish thing to make a dif- 
ficulty of it; and then proceeds ta declare, that as they shall 
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raised? and, With what kind of body are they to 
come ? 

It may possibly be asked by some among bu 
who dislike the doctrine !, What is the use of a re- 
surrection? Why should men die at all? Would 
it not have been much better to have made them 
immortal at once ? But supposing this question to 
be decided, and that a resurrection will actually take 
place, What will be the form and condition of the 
restored man ? Will he be raised to life precisely in 
the same state, and with the same individual body, 
with the same external appearance and qualities 
with which he descended to the tomb ? or, Will his 
person undergo any material change ? 


2. The apostle, in reply to the first question, 
briefly refers to the case of vegetables, as indicat- 
ing, that dissolution 1s a necessary step in the pro- 
gress to a higher state of existence. 

Lhoughiless man! that which thou sowest ts not 
brought to life, unless it dic. 


have other, so they shall have better bodies than they had be- 
fore ; viz. spiritual and incorruptible.” 

The question proposed, therefore, is not, as it is commonly 
understood, an objection to the possibility, but to the expedi- 
ency of the resurrection ; as supposing a chasm in existence. 
The apostle replies to it not by assigning the reasons which 
were demanded, but merely by showing from the analogy of 
vegetables that it appears to be a general law of existence, that 
the transition to a superior state of being, must be preceded by 
a state similar to that of death. 

1 Who dislike the doctrine.) Mr. Alexander supposes it not 
improbable that the apostle may use the very words of their new 
teacher. 
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Unthinking caviller! Being driven from your fa- 
vourite maxim that a resurrection is impossible, you 
now object to the expedience of the doctrine. You 
say, What need is there of a resurrection ? why do 
men die at all? why do they pass through the dis- 
graceful process of dissolution? ‘Thus you incon- 
siderately arraign those measures of the divine go- 
vernment which you do not comprehend. Le con- 
tent to know that it is the law of nature, that a pro- 
cess similar to that of death should precede the 
transition to a better state of being. The seed will 
never become a beautiful and fruitful plant till after 
it has been cast into the ground, and has been de- 
composed in the earth. And if this be the law and 
condition of our passage to a more exalted state, 
what right have we to complain, or to require of 
our Maker to give an account of his conduct, which, 
however incomprehensible by us, we know to be 
good and wise ? 


* Unless it die:] i.e. unless it appear to die.) The compa- 
rison,”’ says Dr. Priestley, “ is not to be supposed to apply 
throughout, as if the apostle intended to say, that by a law of 
nature similar to that of the re-production of seeds from seeds, 
a dead man should produce a living one: for the cases are re- 
markably different ; there being an apparent living principle or 
germ in every seed, the expansion of which makes the future 
plant; so that if the whole seed should ever become putrid, 
aud the parts of which it consists be dispersed, no other plant 
or seed could be produced from it. But as antecedent to ex- 
perience we could not have known this, but should rather have 
imagined that a seed buried in the ground would be absolutely 
lost ; so, notwithstanding appeerances to the contrary, a simi- 
lar event may take place with respect to aman ; so that, though 
he be buried, the time may come when‘he will appear again.” 
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3. In reply to the second question, he reminds 
them of the great change which takes place in the 
seed which is sown, and of its obvious difference 
from the plant produced, ver. 37, 38. 

And as to that which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not that body which will be, but a bare grain’ ; for 
enstance®, of wheat, or of one of the other kinds. 
And God giveth it a body as he pleased, and to 
each of these seeds its own body. 

You again hope to create difficulties, and to get 
rid of the doctrine by subtle questions concerning 
the identity of the resurrection body. But here, 
likewise, you betray your ignorance; for the same 
analogy will show that identity may remain in a very 
important sense under a great difference in form. 
When you put a grain of wheat, or any other seed, 
into the ground, you do not expect the very same 
grain in the very same form to appear again; but 
according to the established laws of the vegetable 
world, and the wise appointment of divine provi- 
dence, a beautiful plant grows up from the seed 
which was sown, which, though very different from 
the grain itself, is nevertheless, so appropriated to it, 
and derived from it, as to be in a sort identified with 
it, so that no cther grain could have produced the 
same plant. Not only does wheat produce wheat, 
and barley, barley; but each single seed produces 





1 A bare grain.J yupvoy xoxxoyv; so Wakefield — A bare 
seed, without either stalk, blade, or ear.’ Pearce. 

* For instance.) « tuxes. So Alexander. Ioyui wey, e 
ruyvot, Miawy, in strength, for instance, Milo. Hieroc. Fragm. 
p. 298. 
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its own numerical plant, and thus, under a change Ch. XV. 


of form, it in a manner retains its proper identity. 


4, The subject may be further illustrated by the 
consideration of the specific difference of substance 
in the bodies of different kinds of animals, ver. 39. 

All flesh is not the same kind of flesh ; but there 
as one kind of flesh of men, and another of beasts, 
and another of fishes, and another of birds. 

The substance of all animal bodies is called by 
the general name of flesh, and the flesh of all ani- 
mals has a general similarity, and possesses similar 
properties which distinguish animal from vegetable 
substance ; but with this general resemblance, there 
is also a specific difference, so that the flesh of the 
different kinds of animals which inhabit the earth, 
the air, or the water, are easily distinguished from 
each other. Hence we may infer that the resur- 
rection body, though of the same general nature, 
may possess very different properties. 


do. The case may be further illustrated by the 
visible dissimilarity in the beauty and splendour of 
natural bodies, ver. 40, 41. 

There are also bodies celestial, and bodies terres« 
trial ; but the brightness of the celestial is one, and 
the brightness of the terrestrial is another. 

There are great varieties of natural bodies, each 
having its peculiar beauty and lustre. Some are on 
the earth, others are in the heavens, both are re- 
splendent, but each has a splendour peculiar to it- 
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self. Gold is refulgent, and gems are bright, but 
the brillianey of gold is very different from that of 
light, and the sparkling of a diamond bears little 
affinity to that of the stars. 

There is one brightness of the sun, and another 
brightness of the moon, and another brightness of 
the stars. Aforeover, one star excelleth! another 
star in brightness. 

There is also a difference of splendour among 
the heavenly luminaries themselves. ‘The stars are 
bright, but their lustre is inferior to that of the 
moon, which rules the night; and the splendour of 
the moon disappears in comparison with that of the 
sun, which is appointed the regent of the day. Also, 
the stars are of different apparent magnitudes, and 
shine with different degrees of comparative lustre. 


6. Changes similar to these will take place in the 
form and appearance of mankind at the resurrection 
of the dead, ver. 42. 

So will the resurrection of the dead also be?. 


1 For one star excelleth, &c.] Or, “ for one heavenly body 
excelleth another heavenly body in glory.” Wakefield, Theol. 
Rep. 

* So will the resurrection of the dead also be.] Here the 
verse should end. Vide Bowyer, Wakefield. ‘‘ The resurrec- 
tion of the dead here spoken of,” says Mr. Locke, “ is not 
the resurrection of all mankind in common, but only ‘the resur- 
rection of the just. This will be evident to any one who ob- 
serves, that St. Paul having, ver. 22, declared that all men 
shall be made alive again, tells the Corinthians, ver, 23, that it 
shall not be all at once,*but at several distances of time. First 
of all Christ rose ; afterwards, next in order to him, the saints 
should all be raised, which resurrection of the just is ‘that which 
he treats and gives an account of, to the end of this discourse 
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Though all language and all similitude must fail 
to convey a just conception of that happy state to 
which the race of man will eventually be raised, yet 


\ 





and chapter; and so never comes to the resurrection of the 
wicked, which was to be the third and last in order; so that to 
the end of the chapter all that he says of the resurrection, is a 
description only of the resurrection of the just, though he calls 
it here by the general name of the resurrection of the dead.”’ 
And surely then the presumption is, that the apostle means 
what his language expresses ; especially as it would have been 
so easy for him to have made himself per-ectly intelligible, if he 
had intended to be understood in the restricted sense which 
Mr. Locke and the generality of readers apprehend. But if we 
agree with Dr. Chancy and others, that the apostle actually does 
notice and insist upon three distinct periods of resurrection, and 
that the third and last, ver. 24—28, treats of the resurrection of 
the wicked, and of their eventual restoration to virtue and hap- 
piness, when death shall be abolished, and the Christian dis- 
pensation shall have fully answered its benevolent design, when 
Christ having subdued all things to himself, shall have resigned 
the kingdom to the Father, and God shall be all in all ; if, I say, 
we admit of the correctness of this interpretation, we may then 
fairly conclude that the apostle in the remainder of his discourse 
keeps in view this glorious and happy period; and that when 
he speaks of the resurrection of the dead, he means, what his 
words express, the resurrection of all mankind, and not, as he is 
commonly understood, that of a very small proportion only. So 
that the apostle in imagination passes over the state of future 
discipline, the process of which, though it may last for ages, 
will be as nothing in comparison with the eternity which suc- 
ceeds ; and dwells with triumph upon that glorious state and 
order of things, when all that have died in Adam shall be made 
alive in Christ, and the whole race of mankind, each in his own 
order, shall have been introduced into a state of unmixed and 
everlasting rectitude and felicity: not indeed into a state of 
perfect and universal equality, but differing from each other in 
dignity and felicity, in proportion to their different attainments 
in virtue and holiness, as one star differeth from another star in 
glory. I submit to the serious, intelligent, and candid reader, 
whether this interpretation does not best agree with the apos- 
tle’s language, and make the writer most cousistent with him- 
self, . 
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the analogies which I have suggested may in some 
degree assist the imagination. 

As grain cast into the earth produces its appro- 
priate plant, so the man of the resurrection, after 
passing through the purifying process of the grave, 
will appear in a much fairer and nobler form than 
in the present state; and yet by the wise providence 
of God his identity will be so preserved, that he will 
be in a true and proper sense the same person that 
was deposited in the tomb. 


This similitude seems to imply, that a vivifying 
principle’ will still remain ; some stamina, which 
retaining the dormant principle of life, and perci- 
piency, shall preserve a strict identity of person in 
every change of state. But perhaps this supposi- 
tion may strain the apostle’s meaning further than 
he intended. 

The sentient principle after the resurrection will, 
as it now does, reside in a corporeal form; but the 
body will differ from the gross matter of which our 
present bodies are composed, as widely, and more 
so than the different kinds of animal substances now 
differ from each other. 

The human race will all be raised to glory in 
their respective order and felicity, but not all to 


' A cviwifying principle.) ‘‘ Sicuti tritici in agro sati germen 
servatur integrum ac vivificum: tta etiam facile servuri potest 
aliqua corporis nostri particula essentialis que novarum partium 
accessione, in renovalum corpus crescat, eidemque animo juncta 
hominem partim eundem, partim novum efficiat,”’ Rosenmuller, 
in ver. 38. 
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equal degrees of happiness. As the lustre of celes- Ch. XV. 
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tial objects differs from, and is superior to, the most 
brilliant of terrestrial substances, as the sun and 
moon transcend in brightness the stars, which in a 
clear and serene night adorn the firmament of hea- 
ven, and as the stars themselves differ from each 
other in magnitude and brilliancy, such likewise 
shall be the state of man after the resurrection. 
All shall be glorious, and all shall be happy; but 
all shall not be equally resplendent, nor shall all be 
admitted at once to equal degrees of honour and fe- 
licity. Rewards shall be distributed in exact pro- 
portion to the real value of the moral character ; and 
while all that are truly wise shall shine with the 
brightness of the firmament, they who have been 
most active in doing good, and in promoting the in- 
terest of truth and virtue, of freedom and happiness, 
shall be distinguished with the superior brilliancy 
of stars for ever and ever, Dan. xii. 3. 


/. The apostle describes the difference between 
man in his present state, and that which shall take 
place after the resurrection, ver. 43, 44. 

It 2s sown? in corruption, it 1s raesed tn incor- 


* It is sown.) Gr. omesperas. “ Literally, the sowing is, Of 
whom, or what ? Ans. Of mankind.” Wakefield. Bishop Pearce 
substitutes cwuara as the nominative case. q.d. “So also is 
the resurrection of the dead bodies. They are sown in corrup- 
tion.” Archbishop Newcome renders it, ‘‘ the body is sown in 
corruption,’ meaning the dead body. So also Pyle, Doddridge, 
Macknight, and Harwood. But Mr. Locke well observes, that 
‘« The time the man is in this world, affixed to this earth, is his 
being sown, and not when being dead he is put into the grave, 
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vuption'; wt is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory ?. . 

Observe here, that the comparison is not between 
the dead body, as it is consigned to the grave, and 
the resurrection body, but between man in his pre- 
sent state of animal existence, which is represented 
as the seed time of his being, and the same man 
at the resurrection, when he shall be raised up in 
beauty and perfection fit to be gathered into the gra- 
nary of God. 

Man in the present state is born liable to death 
and dissolution ; he shall rise hereafter to an incor- 
ruptible and immortal state of existence. He exists 
at present ina state of humiliation, exposed to vicis- 
situdes of the most afilicting kind, from youth and 
beauty, health and vigour, to age and deformity, 
disease and death: but in that into which he will 
be hereafter introduced, all will be glorious and 





as is evident from St. Paul’s own words. For dead things are 
not sown. Seeds are sown, being alive, and die not till after 
they are sown. Besides, he that will attentively consider what 
follows, will find reason from St? Paul's arguing: to understand 
him so.’ ] think with Newconte, that cwua is understood ; 
and with Locke, that oveiceras expresses the state of the living 
bady in this world, not of the dead body when deposited in the 
grave. 

1 Sown in corruption, raised in incorruption.] “ That which 
is sown in this world and comes to die, is a poor, weak, con- 
temptible, corruptible thing ; when it is raised again, it shall 
be powerful, glorious, and incorruptible.” Locke.  Seritur, 
Dik; sepelitur corpus corruptions obnoxium, resurget ab omni cor- 
ruptione alienum. ev O5opa, i.e. Daproy hiimdiva: more, &v adJao- 
o1n, seu agiagrey.” Rosenmuller. 

2 Sown in dishonour, raised m glory.) ariwov, vile, parvi pretii. 
Sic vocatur corpus, quia interire potest. ev dokn, corpus excel- 
lens, et magni pretii, quod corpus interire nequit.” Rosenmuller. 
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happy: and there will be no change but from good 
to better, and from glory to glory. 

It is sown in weakness, it ts raised in power 3, 

Man in this infancy of his being is frail and fee- 
ble like a child, unable to help himself, and depend- 
ent upon every thing and every being around him ; 
to renewed existence he shall rise in immortal vi- 
gour, with all the energies of body and mind in 
their highest perfection, and probably with addi- 
tional faculties which shall open new scenes of per- 
ception, action, and enjoyment, of which he had pre- 
viously no idea. 

It its sown an animal body, tt rs raised a spiritual 
body*; if there be an animal body 5, there is also 
a speritual body. 


ere 


5 Sown in wealtness, raised in power.] ev arbevera “ corpus 
infirmum, i.e. variis mourbis et periculis obnovium, ev duvawer 
corpus validum, robustum, longe majoribus fucultatibus praedi- 
tum. Grotius addit, cum sensibus multis, quos nune non intelli- 
gimus.” Rosenmuller. It is observable, that all the critics in 
their exposition interpret the apostle’s language in the sense of 
Mr. Locke, as expressing the state of the body or the human 
being as living in this world, though most of them render 
onmetperas as describing the state of the body when it is put into 
the grave, after it is dead. 

+ Sown an unimal body, raised a spiritual body.) cwua buryt- 
nov, ‘translated in the Bible a naiural body, should, 1 think, be 
translated an animal body. St. Paul means to show, that as 
we have animal bodies now, which, unless supported with a 
constant supply of food and air, will fail and perish, and at last, 
do what we can, will dissolve and come to an end, so, at the 
resurrection we shall have from Christ the second Adam, spiri- 
tual bodies, which shall have an essential, natural, and insepa- 
rable life in them, which shall continue and subsist perpetually, 
of itself, without the help of meat, or drink, or air, or any such 
foreign support, without decay, or any tendency to dissolution. 
See Luke xx. 35.” Locke. “ Est nodione spiriius illud com- 
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In the present state, man is subject to animal 
wants and desires, and he needs animal refresh- 
ments and support; but in that glorious state of 
existence into which he will hereafter be introduced, 
he will no longer be subject to animal infirmities. 
The gross sensual affections having answered the 
purposes for which they were designed, shall be ex- 
tinguished. All the feelings shall be spiritual and 
refined, and the constitution of the renovated man 
will no longer need. those animal supports which 
are now essential to animal existence. For as cer- 
tainly as the body, which is now the medium of 
communication with the external world, is of a gross 
texture, and susceptible of low and animal gratifi- 
cations, so surely shall the renovated body be ex- 
empt from all the grossness of animal senses, wants, 
and gratifications, and be perfectly adapted to the 
pure and refined perceptions, occupations, and en- 
joyments of a new and intellectual state of existence. 


8. Mankind in their renovated and exalted state 





prehensum, ewn causam vivendi, agendi, movendi, habere in se; 
non suspensam aliunde. Sic ergo tburinoy est, quod aliunde ha- 
bet, cur vivat, moveaturque; mvevatixoy, quod in se habet vim 
vivendi.” Rosenmuller. 

5 If there be an animal body.) # e5+ cwna. This is the 
reading of the Alexandrine and many other MSS., and of the 
Coptic, Ethiopic, and Vulgate Versions. It is marked as not 
improbable by Griesbach, and is adopted by Pearce. ‘We can 
have no other idea,” says Mr. Alexander, “ of a spiritual body, 
than that it is of a more noble and durable constitution than 
the bodies we have at present. Hence we conclude, that spi- 
rit and spiritual do not always denote strictly immaterial sub- 
stance.” 
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shall resemble the second Adam, as completely as, 
in the present state of humiliation and degradation, 
they have borne the image of the first, ver. 45—49, 

And thus saith the scripture, The first man, 
Adam, became a living animal', the last ddam? 
is a life-giving spirit. 








1 Became a living animal.] Eyevero ets Wuyyy Cwoav, was 
made for a living animal. ‘In animam viventem. Jam puto 
lector agnoscis, elocutionis idioma, toties admonitus, sic dictum 
factus est in animam viventem, pro eo quod erat, factus est 
anima vivens.”” Erasmus.——Man became a living soul. ‘Ihave 
followed our English translation, though it does not give the 
exact sense of the Greek words, because our language has 
hardly any words that can do it. Perhaps it might be rendered 
a living being. By soul, we are apt to understand that part of 
us that is distinct from the body ; but this is not the sense here, 
for Wuxy gwoa is opposed to treua Cworowuy, a spirit that 
giveth life: Wuxy gwra is frequently applied by the LXX. to 
beasts. Gen. i. 20, 21,24. Inver. 44, cwua Wuxinoy is not a 
body that has a soul, but an animal body, or a body that has 
merely life in it.”’ Bishop Pearce. __ Dr. Priestley in his note 
remarks, that “it is evident, that the apostle here speaks of 
the life of which Adam became possessed in consequence of 
God’s breathing into him, what Moses calls, the breath of life, 
as nothing more than what we call animal life, such as brutes 
are possessed of, who are likewise said to have living souls, that 
is, it was such a life as should have anend. It is evident, there- 
fore, that he had no view to any immaterial principle infused into 
man, for then brutes must be possessed of an immaterial princi- 
ple too. But Christ, who is here called the last Adam, being 
originally as much a man as the first Adam, became after his 
resurrection a being no more liable to corruption or death. This 
the apostle, not knowing how else to characterize it, calls, in 
Opposition to the present animal body, a spirit endued with a 
principle of immortal life, and moreover, as the words literally 
imply, having a power of imparting it to others.” 

* The last Adam.) 6 exyaros Adaw. ‘ Of the second, the 
spiritual body, we have an example in the great restorer of the 
human race, who is become a quickening spirit, not only raised 
to this most perfect life in his own person, but invested with 
the power and office of conferring it upon others.” Alexander. 

“ The last Adam” is almost universally undcrstood by divines 
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The writings of Moses support the doctrine which 
I have laid down. ‘The account given in the Old 
Testament of the formation of Adam, Gen. 1i. 7, 
after the Lord had breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, adds, that “ he became a living ani- 
mal,” an animal of a superior kind indeed to the 
brute creation, but possessed of animal powers and 
feelings, and subject to animal wants and infirmities. 
But Christ, who since his resurrection is become the 
second Adam, the new head and representative of 
the human race, is now advanced to a more exalted 
state, from which all animal imperfections and wants 
are excluded. His substance is refined and incor- 
poreal, and the mode of his existence is spiritual 
and intellectual; and not only does he himself pos- 
sess and enjoy this high rank in the scale of exist- 
ence, but in due time he will be commissioned to 


to mean Jesus Christ, who is regarded as the great federal 
Head of mankind in restoring them to life, as Adam was in in- 
truducing death by the fall. But Rosenmuller mentions some 
commentators, Harduinus, Jehnius, Krausius and others, who 
deny that Jesus is ever called Adam in the writings of Paul, and 
who refer to Rom. v. 15, 17, 21, where an antithesis is kept up 
between the benefits derived to mankind through Christ, and 
the loss sustained by Adam’s fall, but in which Christ is not 
spoken of as the second Adam. By this phrase, therefore, 
these writers understand either Adam himself after his resur- 
rection, who will then be a model for all his posterity ; or ra- 
ther, in the abstract, man himself, after he has been restored 
to life ; the risen and glorified human being. Viz. The second 
Adam isa quickening spirit, “ ideo appellari dicunt, quoniam 
spiritum censemus causam vivendi, agendi, movendi, zn se habere, 
nec aliunde petere,” because a spirit is supposed to have a prin- 
ciple of life and motion in itsclf, independent of any thing ex- 
ternal, 
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raise all mankind to a state of dignity and glory si- Ch. Xv. 


milar to his own. 


However, that which ts spiritual was not first', Ver. 46. 


but that which is animal, and afterward came that 
which ts spiritual. 

Adam in the order of time was many years ante- 
cedent to Christ ; so likewise the inferior imperfect 
animal and mortal state precedes the state of life, 
glory, and immortality. 

The first man was from the ground, earthy ; the 
second man will be from heaven, heavenly 2. 


—=—, 


' Not first.) ‘‘ As therefore the first man, Adam, was made 
before Christ was sent to be our Saviour, so must we, in order 
of time, be clothed with our animal and mortal bodies derived 
from the one, before we can be invested with our spiritual and 
immortal ones from the other.” Pyle. avevowarixey, sc. twa. 
“ Deus nempe in omnibus operibus suis hune ordinem tenet, ut 
premittat imperfectiora, sequi jubeat perfectiora. Quare quum 
Deus homini duplicem tribucre vellet naturam, mortalem alteram, 
alteram immortalem, non erat consentaneum, prestantiorem hanc 
indolem ei primum tribuere, eumque faucere ruentem quasi in pe- 
jus, atque deterius.” Rosenmuller. g.d. It being the will of 
God to give to mankind two states of existence, one spiritual, 
i.e. intellectual and refined, the other animal, i.e. gross and 
sensual, it was his pleasure that the inferior should be antece- 
dent to the superior, and that his works should improve and 
not deteriorate —“ What becomes,”’ says Mr. Alexander, “ of 
that assertion that Adam was created immortal? and how will 
it be made to consist with the apostle’s decision in this place ? 
It will not be sufficient to allege that he was created immortal, 
but that he lost this privilege by his offence; for the apostle is 
evidently speaking of his formation, and refers to his being taken 
out of the ground, for which reason he calls him earthy. Adam 
then had an animal body before the fall, a body composed of 
flesh and blood, and of consequence mortal and corruptible.”’ 

But perhaps this is straining the apostle’s language too far ; 
he alludes to the history of the fall, to illustrate the doctrine of 
the resurrection, and probably knew no more of the constitu- 
tion of men before the fall, than any of his readers, 
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We are told that the Lord God made Adam of 
the dust of the ground, (Gen. ii. 7,) an emblem 
of his frail, mortal, suffering state ; but the second 
Adam will in due time appear from heaven, from 
that state of bliss and glory, wherever it be, in 
which he now resides, and in a form of dignity and 
majesty becoming his present glorified and exalted 
state. 

As was the earthy, such are they also that are 
earthy ; and, as is the heavenly, such also will be 
the heavenly. 

Men in the present state are like their original 
ancestor, formed of the dust of the earth, animals 
of a superior kind, subject to all the wants, the in- 
firmities, and inconveniences of an animal state, 
and liable to death. But they who will hereafter 
be raised by Christ, and who will be acknowledged 
as his disciples and subjects, will be advanced toa 


® The second man willbe from heaven, heavenly.) The re- 
ceived text reads 6 Kupios e& spavs. But the Vatican, Ephrem, 
Clermont, and other manuscripts, the Coptic, Athiopic, Vul- 
gate, the old Italic, and other Versions, and many of the old ec- 
clesiastical writers, leave out the word Kugtos, which, it is said 
by Tertullian, was introduced by Marcion; and which is pro- 
bably a marginal gloss. See Griesbach: upon these authori- 
ties Bishop Pearce and Mr. Wakefield omit the word Lord in 
their translations, And upon the authority of two Uncial manu- 
scripts, and of the AXthiopic and Vulgate Versions, and from 
the analogy of the construction, they add spaviog at the end of 
the verse. The Vulgate reads, “ Secundus homo, de celo, celes- 
tis.’ The bishop’s version is, ‘‘ The first man was of the earth, 
created out of dust; the second man is of heaven, being hea- 
venly.”—* Primus homo, ddamus, qualis erat in his terris vi- 
vens, erat terrenus, caducus: secundus autem homo, idem ille, 
Adamnus, in alterd vitd est vel erit, calestis, excellentior.”’ Rosen- 
muller, 
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state of dignity and glory, similar to that in which 
he now is, free from all the inconveniences of the 
earthly and animal state, and delivered from the 
dominion of sorrow, pain, and death. 

And as we have borne) the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly man, 

We, who are the descendants of the first Adam, 
who was formed from the dust of the ground, in 
the present state, in this humble commencement 
of existence, bear the image of our original ances- 
tor ; we are subject to animal wants and infirmities, 
to frailty, suffering and death; but in due time 
we shall all be advanced to a state of consummate 
felicity and glory, similar to that of our present ex- 
alted head and representative, Jesus Christ. And 
of this happy change in our condition, we are as 
certain as that we are now in a frail and mortal 
state. For it was the great purpose of our Lord’s 
mission, to teach this glorious and important truth: 
and his own resurrection and exaltation to immor- 
tal life and happiness are a pledge, and an earnest of 
that dignity and bliss, which will be the final por- 
tion of his true and faithful disciples. 





' And as we have borne, &c.] Qui de solo Adamo, primo 
homine,. sermonem esse putant, illi hec duo commata ita expli- 
cant. Qualis, ille primus conditus homo, terreus et caducus, 
tales etiam caduci; qualis e materia celesti reparatus, tales etiam 
e materia celesti reparati. Ht quemadmodum retulimus imagi- 
nem illius terrei, ita quoque, celestis hujus referemus imaginem, 
%. €. sicut similes eramus mortali, ita quoque similes erimus im~ 
mortali.” Rosenmuller. As we resemble our first ancestor in 
his first and feeble state of animal existence, we shall also re- 
semble him in that renovated and glorious form in which he 
will be invested in a future and more exalted state of being. 
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VI. 


Tu Apostie, having announced the necessity 
of a great and radical change in the present con- 
stitution of human nature, in order to prepare and 
qualify it for a future, glorious, and immortal exist- 
ence, concludes his discourse with a burst of thanks- 
giving and triumph, and with an earnest exhorta- 
tion to the expectants of this all-important change, 
to live in a manner becoming their exalted hopes, 
ch. xv. ver. 50—0d8. 


1. The apostle declares that human nature, in 
its present frail condition, is utterly incapable of 
immortal life and happiness, ver. 50. 

Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood 
shall not inherit the kingdom of Ged, neither shall 
corruption? inherit mcorruption. 

In the present frail and mortal state, we resemble 
our frail and mortal ancestor. But it is impossible 





1 Shall not inherit.] ov xAnpovoyyreoiy' this is the reading 
of some good manuscripts, and of the Coptic and other ver- 
sions ; and it is confirmed by the reading of xAypovozqoes in 
many of the best copies in the latter clause. See Griesbach, 
These readings are adopted by Bishop Pearce. The received 
text reads “ flesh and blood cannot (2 dvvavrat) inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit (xAypovomes) 
incorruption.” “4 kingdom of God: i.e. in Hebrew phra- 
seology, a divine and heavenly state of things.” Wakefield, 
Theol. Rep. 

2 Corruption inherit incorruption.} ‘* Nor will this corruption 
inherit the incorruption thereof.’ Wakefield. “4 @$opa, abs~ 
tractum pro concreto. Sensus est: quod natura sua hoc ha- - 
beat, ut interire possit, idem non habere hoc posse, ut interire ne- 
queat.”’ Rosenmuller. 
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under these circumstances to gain admission into 
that state, which is the final portion of the righte- 
ous ; and which may in a peculiar and appropriate 
sense be called the kingdom of God, being that 
state of glory and felicity, which he has promised as 
the reward of persevering virtue, and where God 
himself will be all in all. The frail animal system 
which lives and acts in the present state would find 
nothing there, either to gratify its desires, or to sup- 
port its existence; and that which is corruptible and 
perishable, can have no participation with that which 
is incorruptible and indissoluble. 


2. The apostle declares, as a doctrine of imme- 
diate revelation, that a sudden and glorious change 
shall take place in the persons of the virtuous, who 
shall be alive at the time when Christ shall appear 
to raise the dead, ver. 51—54. 

Behold, I declare to you a mystery. 

I am now about to announce something that has 
been hitherto unknown, something that was com- 
municated to me by immediate revelation, some- 
thing that will surprise and astonish you, and to 
which I demand your serious and devout attention. 


We shalt not all sleep, but we shall all be 


° A mystery.] “A doctrine of Christianity hitherto unknown. 
Rem arcanam, et adhuc occuliam, ideoque dignissimam quam at- 
tente audiatis.”” Beza. “‘ What God purposed to do, but his pur- 
pose was not till then declared. Dr. Wall.” Newcome. <‘ The 
word mystery only means something new, which was not un- 
derstood before it was discovered, and by no meansa thing that 
could not be comprehended when it was revealed.” Priestley. 
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changed’. In a moment®, in the glance of an eye, 
at the last trumpet (for the trumpet will sound3,) 
both the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed. 








' We shall not all sleep, &c.] Many copies read, “‘ We shall 
all sleep, but we shall not all be changed ;” which Griesbach 
notices as a reading of considerable authority, but it is not easy 
to understand the meaning. “‘ We shall all be changed. By we, 
he means the whole body of Christians who shall be alive at that 
day. So Deut. xxvi.6, we is used for the Jewish people in all 
ages.” Newcome. ‘“Hpeis, nempe qos vivos illic Deus de- 
prehenderit, inter quos Paulus putavit fieri posse ut et ipse esset, 
et alii multi qui cum ipso vivebant. 1 Thess. iv. 15. Id eo evenit, 
quia de die ultimo, quando is futurus esset, nihil Christus suis re- 
velaverat, ut semper expectaretur.”’ Rosenmuller. 

* Ina moment, &c. both, &c.] This punetuation and transla- 
tion I adopt from Bishop Pearce.—“ in the glance of an eye.” 
Wakefield. 

$ The trumpet will sound.) carne yap, “ for a trumpet shall 
be sounded.”’ Bishop Pearce, who refers to his notes on ch. vi. 
16, and xiv. 30, for examples of similar construction. Archbi- 
shop Newcome refers to Xen. Anab. p. 16, Ed. 4, Hutchinson, 
nab Emel ecaaniyse, as a parallel instance. Mr. Evanson sup- 
poses that the apostle Paul here alludes to the seventh trumpet 
in the Apocalypse, and explains it thus: ‘ The seventh pre- 
dicted war shall assuredly take place; at which period those 
faithful followers of Christ who are dead, will be raised as fore- 
told by John, with bodies incorruptible ; and they who are alive, 
will be so changed as to fit them to live for ever with the Lord. 
1 Thess. iv. 17.” This the learned writer calls “a testimony to 
the antiquity and authenticity of the Apocalypse, infinitely 
stronger than can be produced in favour of any other book of 
the received canon.”” Every body, perhaps, will not be quite 
so well satisfied with the conclusiveness of his argument as the 
learned and pious writer himself undoubtedly was. But it is 
not absolutely necessary, as he seems to insinuate, for those who 
do not agree in his explanation of the trumpet, to maintain that 
trumpets “ are used in heaven,” or that ‘ the dead will be raised 
to the sound of any musical instrument.” The expression may 
probably allude to some solemn and public prelude which will 
excite the general attention of mankind to the stupendous event 
which is approaching ; though, of what nature that awful warn- 
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Though it is quite impossible that this mortal 
frame should sustain the glories of an immortal 
state, yet it will not be necessary for all to pass 

through the pains of death. From this calamity, 
" the righteous who are living when the season of the 
universal resurrection arrives, shall be happily ex- 
empt. When the awful signal shall be given, for 
it will be given, to awaken those who are asleep, 
and to summon to life all the generations of man- 
kind, a wonderful change shall instantaneously take 
place in the persons of the virtuous who shall then 
be hving. The same omnipotent energy which re- 
animates the dead, will in a moment transform their 
frail and perishable systems into spiritual, immor- 
tal, incorruptible bodies ; and being thus made fit 
to join the innumerable host of the righteous who 
will be raised to life, they will with them be pro- 
nounced blessed, and will enter upon their glorious 
and everlasting reward. 


It is observable, that the apostle here speaks in 
the first person, and it seems doubtful, whether he 
might not himself hope to see this wonderful event, 
and to participate in this glorious immunity. It is 
certain from the second epistle to the Thessalonians, 
2 Thess. 11. 1, that he did not, when that epistle was 


ing will be, must baffle all conjecture. ‘‘ Describitur solennis 
adventus Christi, imaginibus vel signis, e regis humani, regnum 
armata manu occupantis, triumphante ingressu, repetitis.” Ro- 
senmuller. Evanson’s Reflections on the State of Religion, &c, 
p. 39, 40, 
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written, expect the immediate appearance of Christ. 
But it does not follow that he and the other apostles 
might not conceive that it would happen before the 
end of the age. Some expressions which the apostle - 
uses, both in this epistle and in that to the Thessa- 
lonians, seem to favour this supposition ; and if 
such were the fact, it appears that the revelations 
inade to the apostles were similar to those made to 
the ancient prophets, who, being ignorant of the 
purport of their own prophecies concerning a suf- 
fering Messiah, searched diligently to discover their 
meaning. ‘The fact, that those who shall be living, 
when Christ shall appear to raise the dead, will, bya 
sudden and glorious transformation, be exempted 
from death, was revealed to the apostles. But the 
particular time and season when this grand consum- 
mation would take place, it pleased God, as in other 
instances, to reserve in his own power. 

Lor this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality '. 








1 Must put on immortality.) “ \t is plain,” says Dr. Priest- 
ley, ‘‘ that in the idea of the apostle, it is virtually the same 
body that rises, though with some different properties. And 
as in every seed there is a part that does not perish in the 
ground, but appears again in the future plant, so some have 
supposed that in the human body there may be a similar germ 
or stamen that never perishes, but becomes the principle or 
foundation of a new life. This, however, is a speculation with 
which, as Christians, we have no concern. It is enough for us 
to be informed by the Great Being who made us, that whether 
our future bodies contain any of the particles of which they now 
consist, or not, we shall be so far the same, that we shall have 
2 perfect recollection of our present consciousness, and a per- 
fect recollection of our present friends and acquaintance.” 
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It is quite necessary that this dissoluble corrup- 
tible system should put on the robe of incorrupti- 
bility, and that this frail mortal body should be ar- 
rayed in the garments of immortality, in order to 
strengthen and qualify it for the nature, the occu- 
pations, and the blessedness of a new and happier 
state of being, by the glories of which it would 
otherwise be oppressed and overwhelmed. 

And when this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal shall have put on tm- 
mortality, then will that scripture be fulfilled, 
Death is swallowed up for cver?. 

When the faithful and happy servants of God, 
redeemed from sin, suffering, and death, shall have 
exchanged the garments of mortality and corrup- 
tion for robes of life and immortality, and when 
they shall thus be fully introduced into that state of 
glory and blessedness, which the goodness of their 
heavenly father has prepared for them, then shall 
that illustrious prophecy receive its full accomplish- 
ment, Death is subdued and swallowed up, coin. 
pletely, and for ever. The tyrant is vanquished, and 
cast into the unfathomable abyss, never to appear 


® For ever.} eg vinos, quoted from Isa. xxv. 8. “It is in this 
sense only, that the phrase is used in the LXX. 2 Sam. ii. 26, 
Shall the sword devour, es vsxos, for éver? See also Job xxxvi. 
7; Jer. itt. 5; Lam. iii, 20; Amos i. 1], viii. 7.” Whithy — 
Pearce and Macknight adopt the same translation for the same 
reason. The apostle in this instance quotes Isa. xxv. 8, not 
from the version of the LXX. but from Theodotion. ‘ The pro- 
phet there declares ina figurative manner that God would never 
more utterly disperse or destroy his people, but that they would 
continue in their own land to the end of time.” Dr, Priestley, 
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again to ravage and lay waste the beautiful creation 
of God. All that remains will be righteousness, 
and truth, and happiness, unalloyed and everlast- 
ing; so that the time may possibly come when it 
shall even be forgotten that so great a calamity as 
death ever existed; the very remembrance of it 
shall be absorbed and lost. 


3. The apostle, after this representation of the 
case, bursts into an exclamation of joy, gratitude, 
and triumph, ver. 55—95/. 

O death! where is thy sting}? O grave! 


. where is thy victory? The sting of death indeed 
. ws sin, and the power of sin is the law?. But 








' O death! where is thy sting 9] This is supposed to be an 
allusion to Hos. xii. 14, thus translated from the Hebrew by 
Archbishop Newcome. “ Yet, I will redeem them from the 
crave, I will deliver them from death. O death! where is thine 
overthrow ? O grave! where is thy victory?” “ St. Paul,” he 
observes, “‘ naturally applies to the resurrection, what the pro- 
phet says of future national happiness.” The LXX. reads, 
“Where is thy punishment, O death? Where is thy sting, O 
grave?” So that, as Dr. Doddridge observes, it is by no means 
certain that the apostle intended any quotation at all. That 
learned expositor also remarks, that “ the original has a kind 
of poetical turn, which seems in some measure to suit the sub- 
limity of the sentiment; for the first of the clauses is an Ionic, 
and the second a Trochaic verse.’ Mr. Alexander thinks, that 
the three verses contain an anthem or song of victory. But I 
can by no means accede to his supposition, that it is intended 
to be put into the mouths of those who shall finally escape from 
death. To me it rather appears to be a burst of admiration, 
joy, and gratitude, to which the apostle is naturally led by the 
contemplation of the glorious and happy termination of all the 
dispensations of God to mankind, in the total and everlasting 


abolition of sin and death, of vice and misery, and of all evil, na-+ 
tural and moral. 
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thanks be toGod who giveth us the victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

O death, king of terrors, irresistible conqueror 
of the human race, where is now thy dreaded wea- 
pon ? where is thy power to excite dismay? O 
grave, insatiable devourer of mankind, where are 
now thy helpless captives P what is become of thy 
boasted prey ? Sin, which entailed destruction and 
misery, and which distilled venom into the sting of 
death, is slain; and the righteous and avenging 
law of God, which passed the irrevocable sentence, 
and which transferred to sin its deadly power, is su- 
perseded by unbounded mercy. Grace reigns tri- 
umphant. Captivity is led captive. Death and the 
grave are compelled to restore their victims, and are 
themselves cast headlong into the gulf of perdition. 
They are swallowed up in victory, and, for ever. 
Thanks, everlasting thanks, be to God, who giveth 
us the victory, and who, by the mission, the doc- 
trine, the death, and above all by the resurrection, 
of Jesus, hath abolished death, and opened the gates 
of life and immortality. 


4. The apostle concludes the discourse with an 








— 


* The power of sinis the law.] ‘The apostle,’ says Mr. Alex- 
ander, “‘ here represents all wlio come under the power of death, 
as dying in consequence of a judicial process. The Law is seated 
upon the bench, and passes sentence upon them as transgressors. 
Hence, it is the strength and authority of sin, or the judge who 
gives death his legal warrant to destroy. Sin in this figurative 
representation holds the place of a sting or dart in the hand of 
death, with which he, as the attendant or servant of the judge, 
executes the sentence that is passed upon us.” 
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earnest exhortation to his brethren in the faith of 
the gospel, to act up to these glorious and animat- 
ing expectations, ver. 58. 

WV herefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
emmoveable, always exceiling | in the wark of the 
Lord, knowing that this your labour in the Lord? 
will not be vain. 

To conclude; as one who is an associate with 
you in this glorious hope, as one of the same family 
of which Jesus is the head, and as one who is ten- 
derly concerned for your true interest, I earnestly 
exhort you, be steady to your Christian principles, 
let nothing move you from your faith in Christ, nor 
induce you to corrupt his religion by the mixture of 
heathen fable and philosophy; and especially, let 
nothing shake your faith in the momentous doctrine 
concerning the resurrection of the dead, upon which 
all hope depends. Be active in the duties of life, be 
ever diligent, ever abounding, ever aiming at the 
highest excellence ; act upon Christian principles, 
and with Christian views. Be not sparing in your 
exertions ; you are not called to labour without hope 
of reward; you cannot eventually be losers by the 
utmost activity in doing good. You serve a righte- 








' Excelling.| wecseoevovres' “ for the use of the word in this 
sense, see ch, viii. 8, and the examples referred to there.” Bishop 
Pearce. 

* Labour in the Lord.) “ ev Kupiw, the same as da Kugia, 
through the Lord, because, by his resurrection he hath obtained 
a resurrection for us. See ch. 1.4; 2 Tim.i. 13.” Pearce. — 
**"O xorg, ev Kugiw, labor secundum dominum, secundum Christi 
preceptum ; virtutis Christiane indefessum studium.” Rosen- 
miuller.—‘* This your labour.” Wakefield, Theol. Rep. 
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ous and a kind master: who knows all that you do, 
and all that you desire to do in his service; and who 
will hereafter compensate your faithful exertions 
beyond all your expectations, and your thoughts. 
Persevere therefore to the end; and be assured that 
your Christian labours shall not finally be in vain. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE APOSTLE concludes his epistle with some di- 
rections concerning a collection for the Hebrew 
Christians, with a brief account of his own views 
and designs, with some miscellaneous hints of in- 
JSormation and advice, and with the apostolical 
benediction. Ch. xvi. throughout. 


I. 

THE APOSTLE offers his advice upon the subject 
of the collection for the Hebrew Christians, requests 
that they would treat Timothy with kindness, and 
expresses his own intention of speedily inaking them 
a visit, and his unavailing recommendation to Apol- 
los to visit them also, ver. 1—12. 

1. He offers his advice with respect to a collec- 
tion, which was to be made for the relief of the be- 
lievers in Judea, ver. 1—4. 

Now concerning the collection? for the saints, 





$ The collection.) rs Aoyias: this word occurs in the New 
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as I have given directions to the churches-in Gala- 
tia, so also do ye. 

I am very desirous of softening the prejudices of 
the believing Hebrews against the Gentile converts ; 
and in order to this, I have recommended it to the 
Gentile churches, many of the members of which 
are in opulent circumstances, to make a contribu- 
tion for the relief of the believers in Judea, most of 
whom are persons of inferior rank, and in indigent 
circumstances, and whose little property, which they 
possess in common, is exposed to the depredations 
of their oppressors. I have already given my adz-. 
vice to the churches of Galatia, as to the manner in 
which I desire the collection should be made, and I 
will now repeat the same directions to you. 

Upon the first day of each weck}, let every one 
of you lay something by, treasuring up? according 





Testament only in this and the next verse ; and in the unusual 
sense of a collection or contribution : Vitringa understands it 
in the sense of computation, but Bishop Pearce thinks that the 
common rendering may be justified. 

4 Saints.] ‘That is, the Hebrew Christians, who were gencrally 
poor, and often persecuted; many of the Gentile Christians 
were rich, and the apostle was always desirous of promoting 
contributions for the relief of the Jewish Christians, in order to 
soften their prejudices against the Gentiles. Dr. Macknight 
supposes he gave the directions to the churches in Galatia when 
he made the journey, Acts xvi. 6, and received the contribu- 
tions when he passed through the churches of Galatia and Phry- 
gia in order, xviii. 23. 

1 Upon the first day, &.] nara piav cabCarwy. The word 
casCarwy here signifies a week. See Luke xviii. 12. Pearce, 
Wakefield, and others join this clause with the preceding verse, 
yd. Do yealso follow, on the first day of the week, my orders 
to the churches in Galatia. 

®* Treasuring up.) Sycavskwy. Butthe apostle advises that 
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as he prospereth3, that no collections may be made 
when I come. 

On the Lord’s day, having first settled your ac- 
counts, and ascertained the profits of the preceding 
week, deduct from them whatever portion your own 
liberal spirit may suggest, more or less, in propor- 
tion to your gains; and bringing the amount with 





what is intended for the poor, should be laid up at home, rap 
zautw, that there might be no collection when he came. 

Mr. Locke’s exposition is, ‘ Let every one of you, according 
as he thrives in his calling, lay aside some part of his gain by it- 
self, which the first day of the week let him put into the common 
treasury of the church.”? Bishop Pearce for Sycaupigwy would 
read Sycaugiowy, and translate thus, ‘‘ Let every one of you lay 
up at home, that he may bring into the treasury what he hath been 
blessed with, i.e. that at some other time, he does not say when, 
they were to carry what they had thus laid by them weekly, into 
the common treasury of the church, that it miglit be there ready 
against his coming.” Archbishop Newcome’s note is, “‘ By him, 
with himself, or, at home; first treasuring up in his own house, 
in proportion as he prosperously possesseth, and afterward deli- 
vering the whole to such deacons as may be appointed before 1 
come.” Headds, “it might be required that this appropriation 
might be statedly made on the Lord’s day, because the mind 
was disposed to benevolence by the worship of God.” 

3 According as he prospereth.| Bishop Pearce’s words are, “ ] 
suppose St. Paul to mean that upon every Sunday they were to 
reckon up the gains of the last week, and lay by them at home 
a proportion towards this charity.’”’ Mr. Evanson cites this text 
as a signal proof, that the Lord’s day was not observed sabba- 
tically by the apostle Paul. He speaks of it as ‘a very rational 
provision for reyulating and preparing every person’s quota of 
the charitable collection, which the persecuted state of the Jew- 
ish converts made necessary, but which is so far from insinuat- 
ing any peculiar sanctity ascribed by the apostles to that day of 
the week, that it implies in it a direction to every disciple of 
those times to settle his accounts on that day for the preceding 
week, that he might proportion his contribution to the state of 
his circumstances; a business quite incompatible with the idea 
of asabbath day.” Theological Repository, vol. 5. p. 346. 
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you to public worship, put it into the common trea- 
sury of the church, that when I come, the money 
may be ready, and no time may be lost in making 
the collection. 


Two things are here observable; First, that the 
first day of the week was a day of religious worship, 
a day when Christians usually assembled together 
for the purpose, no doubt, of commemorating the 
death, and celebrating the resurrection, of their 
great Master, and for confirming themselves and 
each other in their Christian faith and practice. 
Secondly, that this day was also a day of secular 
business, in which the apostle recommends it to the 
Corinthians to settle their accounts and strike the 
balance of their profits, that they may be able to 
judge what they can with convenience and pro- 
priety contribute to the relief of the poor. True 
religion and honourable industry can never be in- 
consistent with each other. It may, however, be 
remarked, that the apostle, being a Jew, began to 
reckon the day from sunset; and as public worship 
began very early on the Lord’s day morning, his 
idea probably was, that their accounts being settled 
on, what we call, Saturday evening, they might bring 
their contributions with them the next morning. 

And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve, 
them [will send with letiers to carry your bounty 
to Jerusalem. 


eg ec i ae Se 


' With letters.) ov emisorwy, “ brevis est locutio, q.d. miltens 
per literas eos commendabo ; testimonio meo eos prosequar.” Gro- 
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Whatsoever persons are recommended by you as Ch. XVI. 


properly qualified to be the messengers of your be- 
neficence, I will give them letters of introduction 
to the apostles and other leading members of the 
church at Jerusalem. 

But of it be worthy of my going also, they shall 
go with me. 

If your contribution should, as perhaps it may, 
be so liberal as to authorize me to take the charge 
of it myself, I shall willingly undertake it in con- 
junction with the persons whom you may appoint ; 
and they shall accompany me to Jerusalem, and be 
witnesses to the proper distribution of your bounty; 
as I would by no means be the sole agent in a trust, 
the administration of which I might be suspected 
as undertaking with selfish and mercenary views. 


We may observe here, the oblique and delicate, 
but strong and persuasive manner, in which the 
apostle endeavours to excite their liberality in a 
causé which he was very desirous of encouraging. 





a te OL 


tius. This translation is favoured by Rom. xiv. 20. Bishop 
Pearce doubts whether dia ever signifies with, and translates, 
‘those whom you shall have approved by your letters, 1 will 
send,” &c. | Macknight also disapproves of Grotius’s inter- 
pretation, and gives this translation: ‘“ Whomsoever ye shall 
approve by letters, [i. e. of recommendation to the brethren at 
Jerusalem,] them I will send.” Mr. Locke and Archbishop 
Newcome put the comma after doxiacyre, “as the opposition 
is between sending others with letters and going himself :” and 
Wakefield says, that all the Oriental versions with evident pro- 
priety adopt this punctuation. q. d. “ whomsoever ye shall ap- 
vrove, them will I send with letters,’ &c. 
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He suffers no opportunity to pass by of urging 
Christians in opulent circumstances to be liberal to 
the poor, and especially where, as in the present 
case, it would have a direct tendency to promote a 
spirit of candour and affection among Christians of 
different sects and parties, who might be inclined to 
think and speak ill of each other. 


2. He promises to visit, and to spend some time 
with the Corinthians on his return from Macedonia, 
before the winter, ver. 5—7, 

Now I will come to you when I have passed 
through Macedonia, for I mean to pass through 


. Macedonia. And perhaps I shall continue and 


even winter with you, that ye may conduct me for- 
ward on my journey whithersoever I may go. 
For I do not desire to see you now in passing only, 
but I hope to stay some time with you, if the Lord 
permit. 

In the beginning of the summer, I intend to 
make a missionary progress through Macedonia. 
Ido not however mean to call upon you in my 
way, as I formerly led you to expect, 2 Cor. i. 1d, 
for I should have but little time to spend with you, 
and it will be more convenient to make you a longer 
Visit upon my return, at the latter end of the year. 
At that time, I hope that, in consequence of the 
advice which I have given in this epistle, and which | 
has been dictated by the purest friendship for you, 
I shall find party spirit so much abated, and the 
present irregularities so much checked and reform- 
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ed, that I shall be able to spend the winter with Ch. XVI. 
you with mutual satisfaction, if Christ, whose ser- ae 
vant I am, and under whose direction I act, should 

not order me to some other district, and find em- 
ployment for me elsewhere. 


This is plainly the apostle’s meaning ; and when 
he wrote the epistle, he no doubt intended to visit 
them before the close of the year. But it appears 
from the second epistle, that in this respect he was 
disappointed; for having received an account of the 
state of the church perhaps from Timothy, comp. 
ver. 10, with 2 Cor. i. 1, and certainly from ‘Titus, 
2 Cor. vii. 6, which, though upon the whole encou- 
raging, was not altogether satisfactory, he deter- 
mined to defer his promised visit to another year, 
the reasons of which change of purpose he explains 
in his second epistle. 


. The apostle expresses his intention to conti- 
nue till Pentecost at Ephesus, where he was very 
useful, though he met with great opposition, ver. 
8, 9. 

But I shall remain at Ephesus until Pentecost, 
Jor a great door of entployment' is opencd to me, 
and there are many opposers. 


ose 








' A great door of emplo yment.] Quon preyaary ual everyys, 
“a great door and full of labour.” Pearce. “a wide door for 
my employment.” Symonds. “ a great door of employment.” 
Wakefield. ‘‘ He seems plainly to allude,” says Pyle, “ to the 
Ostia Circi Marximi, from whence the race-horses and chariots 
were wont to be started. And this is very much countenanced 
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Amidst great opposition from wicked and inter- 
ested men, Iam making many converts at Ephe- 
sus, where I now am, and where I propose to con- 
tinue till late in the spring, when I shall set out 
upon my journey to Macedonia. 

Here we may observe, 1. That when the apostle 
wrote this epistle, he was certainly at Ephesus ; and 
consequently that the postscript which says that the 
epistle was written from Philippi, is erroneous. 
2. That the apostle did not continue at Ephesus so 
long as he intended, being driven away by the tu- 
mult which was raised by Demetrius and the artists, 
whose trade was injured by the progress of the 
Christian doctrine. It is probable, however, that 
this was not long before he meant to depart, as it 
is supposed that the letter itself was written about 
the time of the Passover. 


4. He recommends Timothy to their attention 
and respect, and informs them that Apollos de- 
clined visiting them for the present, ver. 10—12. 

Now if Timothy come), see that he be among 








by the phrase avrixesevos, those adversaries answering to the 
antagonists in the races, against whom the apostle was to run 
as it were, and strive to outdo.” 

t If Timothy come.] The more I consider the subject, the 
more I am inclined to believe that the first epistle to Timothy 
was not written by the apostle upon the occasion of his leaving 
Ephesus after the tumult of Demetrius ; but rather when he left 
Ephesus to preach the gospel in Crete, or possibly after his se- 
cond imprisonment, on his return to Rome. When the apostle 
wrote this epistle to the Corinthians, ‘Timothy was upon a mis- 
sionary progress ; the apostle expected him to visit Corinth, 
and to make some little stay there; and he means to give the 
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you withcut fear, for he is employed in the work Ch. XVI. 
of the Lord, as Lalsoam. Therefore, let no one Ver. ll. 


despise him, but conduct him forward on his jour- 
ney that he may come to me in peace*®, for I and 
the brethren expect him. 

Timothy, though a young man, isa diligent and 
faithful fellow-labourer with me in the gospel. I 
have desired him to call at Corinth in the course of 
his present mission, and [ and the brethren with 
me expect him to return before I leave Ephesus. 





Corinthians notice of his visit, and to recommend him to their 
favour. He expected, therefore, that his letter would arrive at 
Corinth before Timothy. Butif it was written at the season 
of the Passover, there would hardly be time enough, before 
the Pentecost, which was only six weeks, for the epistle to 
reach Corinth, and for Timothy to make a short visit there and 
to arrive at Ephesus, not at the Pentecost, but at the time of 
Demetrius’s riot, which happened before that festival. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that Timothy was not at Ephesus when the 
apostle left the city, but that he met Paul in Macedonia. Yet 
it is also possible that Timothy in his progress might have de- 
clined making the intended visit to Corinth, and might have 
returned to Ephesus sooner than the apostle expected, and be- 
fore he left it. And this supposition is favoured by the consider- 
ation that the apostle in his second epistle acknowledges having 
received good accounts from Corinth by Titus, but saith nothing 
of any tidings received through Timothy. 

2 That he may come to me in peace.| This punctuation is re- 
commended by Bishop Pearce as the most natural; sipyyz, 
peace, he translates safety : he justifies the transposition of iva 
eA$y, by referring to 1 Cor. ix. 15; Rom. xi.31. The com- 
mon version is, ‘‘ conduct him forth in peace, that he may come 
to me.” 

3 Tand the brethren expect him.] exteryonas avrov pera Tw 
adeAgwy. ‘Our English version renders these words, ‘ for 
I look for him with the brethren,’ which may signify that St. 
Paul expected the brethren as well as Timothy; but this is 
not the sense. The brethren were present with St. Paul, as 
appears from the next verse, and therefore Paul and the bre- 
thren looked for Timothy.”’ Bishop Pearce. 
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I hope he will bring me a good account of your state. 
Despise him not on account of his youth, but let 
the dignity of his character and the importance of 
his mission compensate for the tenderness of his 
years. Discourage him not by cold, harsh, con- 
temptuous behaviour, but pay him the respect due 
to his character and mission, and help him forward 
in his journey. 

Now concerning our brother Apollos’, £ and 
the brethren were very importunate with him to go 
to you; however, he was by no means willing to 
go now, but he will go at a convenient season. 

I hoped that the presence of Apollos, in the pre- 
sent distracted state of your society, might have 
been of singular use, and that his knowledge and 
piety, his eloquence and zeal, might have contri- 
buted to silence faction, and to put a stop to the 
disorders of the church. For which reason, I and 
the brethren here earnestly importuned him to ac- 
company the messengers, who are the bearers of 
this epistle to Corinth. We have not however 
been able to succeed, for at present he is disinclined 
to take the journey; but that you may not think 
that this delay arises from want of affection to you, 
he promises to make you a visit by the first conve- 
nient opportunity. 

' Apollos.| Some persons think it was a matter of delicacy 
in Apollos not to go to Corinth at this time, because his name 
had been mentioned in opposition to St. Paul: but it seems clear 
from 1 Cor. iv. 6, that he only used the names of Cephas and 
Apollos for convenience, because he did not choose to mention 
the name of his opponent. ‘* I and the brethren.” Pearce. 
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mends respect to faithful ministers, expresses his 
satisfaction in the visit of the Corinthian messen- 
gers, sends the salutation of the churches, and closes 
with his own salutation and the apostolical bene- 
diction. Ch. xvi. 13, to the end. 


1. The apostle exhorts to watchfulness, stedfast- 
ness, and mutual affection, ver. 13, 14. 

Be vigilant, stand firm in the faith, acquit your- 
selves like men, be strong. 

Keep a strict guard against every thing, and every 
person, that would corrupt your faith, or seduce you 
into practices unbecoming your profession. Ad- 
here firmly to the doctrine which you were taught 
by ine. Behave with the dignity and steadiness of 
men, and not with the inconsistency and caprice 
of children, and be resolute in your opposition to 
error and vice. 

Let all your coneerns be transacted in love. 

In all your intercourse with each other, be soli- 
citous to promote each other's welfare, both temporal 
and spiritual, and let benevolence govern your con- 
duct. Where love is the ruling principle, party spirit 
will vanish, and divisions will soon be healed. 


2. He recommends to them to treat the family 
of Stephanas, and all other ministers and teachers, 


with due respect, and expresses great satisfaction 
Ze 
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in his interview with the Corinthian messengers, 
ver. 15—18. 

Brethren, ye know! the family of Stephanas, 
that they are the first fruits of Achaia, and that 
they have devoted themselves to minister to the 
saints; I beseech you, submit yourselves to such 
persons, and to every associate in their work and 
labour. 

My brethren, you know the highly respectable 
character of Stephanas and his family ; you recol- 
lect that they were the first converts to the Chris- 
tian religion at Corinth, and therefore that they 
possess greater knowledge and experience than many 
others. You also know that this whole family.in 
their several stations have devoted themselves to the 
service of the church, some being employed in pub- 
lic instruction, others, in supplying the wants of the 
stranger and the poor; let such be treated with due 
respect, and let all who have imbibed the same spi- 
rit, and who in one way or another lay themselves 
out to promote the welfare of the society, either by 
public or private instruction, or by acts of hospi- 
tality and charity, meet with the deference and the 
gratitude due to superior wisdom, experience, and 
goodness. 

And I rejoice at the arrival of Stephanas, and 


1 Brethren, ye know.) Bishop Pearce translates oarz impe- 


_ratively. “ I beseech you, brethren, have regard to the family 


of Stephanas,” &c. The bishop also observes, that this verse 
proves, that in Rom. xvi. 5, in the received text, where Epe- 
netus is called the first fruits of Achaia, there is an error, of 
Achaia instead of Asia, See Griesbach. 
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Fortunatus?, and Achaicus ; for, what remained Ch. XVI. 
to be done? on your part, they have supplied, for Ver. 18. 
they have refreshed+ my spirit, and yours. Ae- 
knowledge therefore such men >. 

Iam much pleased with the visit, which I have 
received from those eminent persons who brought 
your letter. Their kind attention has in some de- 
gree compensated for the want of your company. 
And they have executed their commission with so 
much affection -and friendship as gave me great 
pleasure to witness, and will give you equal plea- 
sure tohear. Such men are highly valuable mem- 
bers of a Christian society. I charge you to es- 
teem and love them according to their worth. 


3. The apostle transmits the general salutations 


* Fortunatus.| This excellent man outlived the apostle some 
years, and was the bearer of Clement's letter from Rome to the 
Corinthians. 

° What remained to be done, &c.) “70 buwy dsecyea, they 
have supplied me with what you suffered me to want.” Bishop 
Pearce ; who observes that the word usegyua in the apostle’s 
writings, almost uniformly signifies want of money. See 2 Cor. 
viii, 14, ix. 12, xi. 9, and would have been so understood in 
this place, had not the apostle so frequently and expressly de- 
clared that he would accept of no supply from the Corinthians. 
Yet still the learned prelate thinks it not improbable that they 
might have brought a supply from some of the countries through 
which they passed. Archbishop Newcome, with most expositors, 
understands the apostle, q.d. “‘ services, which you if present 
would have performed ; my want of you; your absence.” 

* They have refreshed my spirit, and yours.) q.d. Both my- 
selfand you. ‘ My spirit, and therefore yours ; he means that 
his refreshment was theirs.” Newcome and Pearce. 

* Acknowledge such men.] Wakefield. emyivwoxerte, “ es- 
teem such men as these.’ Pearce. 
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of the Asiatic churches, and particularly of the 
friends who were with him, and exhorts them to 
observe the common forms of kindness to each 
other, ver. 19, 20. 

The churches of Asia salute you. Apollos', 
and Aguila and Priscilla, with whom I lodge ?, 
and the church in their house, salute you in the 
Lord. All the brethren salute you. Salute one 
another with a holy kiss 3. 

My fellow-labourers at Ephesus, the friends with 
whom I lodge, the society of believers which resides 
under the same roof, or which from time to time 
assemble there for religious worship, and in gene- 
ral all the brethren who dwell in this eity, and the 
churches in its vicinity, send their kind salutations 
to you. And be not you deficient in the common 
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' Apollos.| One manuscript reads Aweaaws xa. See Gries- 
bach. And Bishop Pearce suspects this to be the true reading, 
dropping woAAa, (salute ycu much,) as the apostle no where 
else joins an adverb with acwagovras. Apollos was at Ephesus 
when the apostle wrote ; and from Acts xviii. 26, it appears 
that he lived in the same house with Aquila and Priscilla. 

® IVith whom, or at whose house, I lodge.| wap’ ois nas kevigo~ 
pat. This is the reading of the Clermont and three other un- 
cial MSS., and of the Vulgate, the Italic, and other versions. 
See Griesbach. 

3 A holy kiss.| See Rom. xvi. 16, and the note there. Dr. 
Doddridge on that text observes, that ‘‘ the custom of thus sa- 
luting each other was borrowed from the Jewish synagogue, 
and as chastely and prudently as it was managed, it seems to 
have been the occasion of those false and scandalous reports 
which were so mdustriously propagated among the heathen, 
of the adulterous and incestuous practices in Christian assem- 
blies, on which account it seems to have been laid aside very 
early,” 
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and decent expressions of civility and affection to 
each other. 


4. The apostle with his own hand writes the sa- 
lutation, denounces an anathema upon the enemies 
of the gospel, and concludes the epistle with a be- 
nediction, ver. 2]—24. 

The salutation is written by the hand of me Paut. 

To save myself the trouble of writing, I employ 
an amanuensis ; but to authenticate the epistle, I 
write the salutation with my own hand. 

Lf any one love not the Lord4, let him be ana- 
thema; the Lord is coming. 

If any person professing the Christian religion, 
is so entire a stranger to the doctrine and spirit of 
the gospel as to propagate dangerous errors, to sow 
dissention in the church, to set himself up as the 
head of a party in opposition to the apostles of 
Christ, and the authorized teachers of the Chris- 


* The Lord.] The words “Jesus Christ’ in the received 
text, are wanting in the Alexandrine, Vatican, Ephrem, and 
other manuscripts, and in the Coptic and Ethiopic Versions. 
Griesbach also marks them as of very dubious authority. 

° Let him be anathema.) Maran-atha, two Syriac words 
which signify, ‘‘ The Lord is coming.’”’ See Philip. iv.5. Some 
think the anathema unworthy of the apostle, and would expunge 
it. Vid. Bowyer. But it is similar to Gal. i. 8, 9. Mr. Wake- 
field understands it of excommunication. q.d. Let him be sepa- 
rated from you. Archbishop Newcome says, he has his oppo- 
nents in view, “This being so different a sentence,” says 
Mr. Locke, “ from any of those writ with St. Paul’s own hand 
in any of his other epistles, may it not with probability be un- 
derstood to mean the false apostle, to whom St. Paul imputes 
all the disorders in this church, and of whom he speaks not 
much less severely 2 Cor. xi, 183 —15 ?” 
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tian religion, and thus to manifest his utter disre- 
gard to the person and authority of our common 
Lord; let that man know that in due time he will 
receive the reward of his deeds. It may not be in 
your power, or in mine, to treat such an offender 
according to his deserts; but the day is coming, 
when the judge will appear, and when all shall be 
judged according to their true characters. Let such 
an one tremble at the prospect of it. 


The apostle is here supposed to allude to the su- 
perstitious notion which then prevailed among the 
Jews; who, when deprived of the power of life and 
death, devoted to destruction those who by their 
law had forfeited their lives, expecting that God 
would interpose in some miraculous manner to in- 
flict a just punishment upon them. 

Unless it be admitted that the apostle here speaks 
under the influence of the spirit of prophecy, and 
not of resentment, and that his words are a decla- 
ration of the punishment that will certainly be in- 
flicted, rather than a wish that it might come to 
pass, we shall hardly be able to clear him of a de- 
gree of infirmity inconsistent with the general ex- 
cellence of his character. But be that as it may, 
let no person from the apostle’s example think him- 
self authorized to denounce anathemas upon those 
whom he may ignorantly fancy to be the enemies 
of Christ; but let each, in the faithful discharge of 
his own duty, await the just award of that day, 
when every work shall be tried of what sort it is, 
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The favour of our Lord Jesus Christ be with Ch. Xvt 


you; may the love of God) be with you all in Christ 
Jesus 2. 

May you enjoy in abundance all the blessings of 
the gospel, in its privileges, in its spirit, and in its 
consolations, and having been converted to the 
knowledge of truth, and the practice of virtue, by 
the gospel of Christ, may you be enriched with the 
favour and love of God, which is the great source 
of happiness both here and hereafter. Amen. 


' The lore of God.] The received text reads ‘my love (4 
ayany us) be with you.” The Alexandrine and another manu- 
script omit 2 ; Bishop Pearce thinks it would be very strange 
if the apostle had prayed, or wished, that his love might be with 
the Corinthians, in the same form of expression in which he 
prays, or wishes, that the grace of Christ may be with them : 
he approves Le Clerc’s conjecture, that KACY is a mistake for 
@OY, and reads “the love of God as it occurs in 2 Cor. xiii. 
14.” The bishop remarks, “ that in no part of his writings 
does the ‘apostle pray that his Jove may be with them.” See 
Griesbach and the improved Version in loc. Note. 

* The postscript which dates this epistle from Philippi, is evi- 


dently erroneous. It was written from Ephesus. See ch. xvi. 
S—19. ; 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE 


PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO 


THE CORINTHIANS. 





INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


WHILE the avostle Paul resided at Ephesus he 
formed a purpose of visiting Corinth in his way to 
Macedonia, (2 Cor. i. 15, 16,) and of spending 
some time there in his return from Macedonia, on 
his way to Jerusalem, of which intention he had pro- 
bably by some means apprized the Corinthians. In 
consequence, however, of hearing of the disorderly 
state of the Corinthian church, he laid aside this de- 
sign previous to his writing his first epistle', and 
having sent Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia, 
(Acts xix. 21,) he meant, when he left Ephesus at 





i Previous to Me iia his first epistle.} Vide Paley's Hor. 
Paul,; 2 Cor. N 
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Pentecost, A.D. 56}; to follow them thither, and he 


wrote word to the Corinthians that he would pass 
the winter of that year at Corinth, ] Cor. xvi. 5, 


6—8. 


The fact however was, that he again postponed 
his journey for another year!, and instead of visit- 
ing them at the time he proposed and promised, 
he went to Macedonia, and probably from thence 
to Illyricum 2, and having returned to Philippi, per- 
haps about the middle of A.D. 57, he there wrote 
this epistle to the Corinthians to assign the rea- 
sons for his delay, and to prepare them for the 
visit which he was now determined to make them 
in a short time. 

The apostle, in consequence of the riot occa- 
sioned by Demetrius, (Acts xix. 19,) was probably 
obliged to Jeave Ephesus sooner than he originally 
intended. (Acts xx. 1.) He went to Troas, where 


he expected to have found ‘Titus, whom he had sent 


with his first letter to Corinth, and from whoin he 


expected an account of the impression which it had 


made, and the effect it had produced upon the Co- 
rinthians. For much as he wished to visit Co- 


rinth, he did not choose to go thither till he was 


informed of the state of the Corinthian church, 


1 Another year.) Otherwise he could not have boasted to 
the Macedonians, that Achaia had been ready with her contri- 
bution a year ago. Vide 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

2 To Illyricum.] Rom. xv. 19; compare ver. 25, 26, from 
whence it appears, that the apostle must have accomplished this 
mission before he went from Corinth to Jerusalem, 
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and of the reception he was likely to meet with 
among them. 

Not finding Titus at Troas, and being impatient 
to hear tidings from Corinth, the apostle gave up a 
flattering prospect of great usefulness at ‘Troas, and 
leaving that city, he crossed the sea to Macedonia. 
In that province he met with Titus; but at what 
particular place does not appear either from Paul's 
epistle, or from Luke’s history, for the narrative of 
Luke is in this instance very brief, and it is obsery- 
able that he never mentions the name of Titus. 

From Titus, the apostle received an account of 
the state of things at Corinth, which, though in the 
main favourable, (2 Cor. vii. 6,) was not altoge- 
ther satisfactory. Indeed, it should seem from 
some passages in this epistle, that the false apos- 
tle and his adherents, finding their interest upon 
the decline in consequence of the apostle’s letter, 
became more malignant, and more abusive in their 
opposition to the apostle than before ; representing 
him as an unauthorized and mercenary teacher, 
upon whose purposes and promises no dependance 
could be placed ; and who, though he blustered at a 
distance, would be very tame and gentle when he 
came among them. And upon the whole, though 
much had been reformed, so many irregularities 
still remained, that to avoid the necessity of using 
the rod of apostolic correction, he determined to 
postpone his visit for a year, hoping in the mean 
time that the advice given in his former epistle 
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would continue to operate upon their minds, and 
gradually produce a still further reformation. 

Upon his return to Macedonia, he wrote this 
second epistle, to prepare the minds of the Corin- 
thians for the visit which he intended shortly to 
make them. The postscript says, it was written 
from Philippi, and sent to Corinth by Titus and 
Luke, and this account is in part confirmed by the 
epistle itself, ch. viii. 1J6—18. 

The apostle soon followed them to Corinth, and 
continued there three months (Acts xx. 3). By 
his personal presence, authority, and counsel, he 
probably completed the reformation which his epis- 
tles had begun; the abuses and disorders against 
which he so earnestly remonstrates were corrected ; 
the factious and obstinate were excluded from the 
society ; and thé false apostle was either humbled 
or disowned: after which, as we learn from the epis- 
tle of Clement, (the companion of Paul,) written to 
the same church many years afterwards, the Corin- 
thian believers as a body continued for a long time 
equally distinguished by their faith, their piety, their 
active zeal, and general good conduct. 


This is one of those epistles, the genuineness 
and authenticity of which have never been called in 
question by any writer, ancient or modern. It has 
been acknowledged and quoted as the composition 
of the apostle from the earliest age of Christianity 
to the present tune; and the many allusions to 
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facts and persons, the undesigned coincidences with 
Luke’s history, and the occasional variations from 
it; the general purpose of the epistle, and the ex- 
cellent temper and spirit which it breathes, consti- 
tute a body of presumptive evidence in its favour, 
which cannot but be satisfactory to an inquisitive 
and candid reader !. | 


THE MAIN DESIGN of the apostle in this epistle 
is, to assert his claim as an authorized teacher of 
the gospel, in no respect inferior to any of the other 
apostles ; and to manifest his decided superiority 
to his factious and boastful opponent; to defend 
his character from the imputation of inconsistency, 
of selfishness, of timidity, and imposture; and to 
warn his opposers, not to compel him, by their ob- 
stinacy, to proceed to measures of severity against 
them. 


The apostle having INTRODUCED the epistle with 
the usual salutation, in which he joins the name of 
Timothy with his own, ch. i. 1, 2, proceeds, in 


PART THE FIRST, 


to clear his character from the imputation of incon- 
sistency, and to assert the purity of his motives, and 
the propriety of his conduct in the discharge of his 





’ This argument is illustrated with his usual perspicuity and 
force by the late acute and learned Archdeacon Paley, in his 
celebrated Hore Pauline. 
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ministry, and especially in his transactions with 
the Corinthians themselves. He also appeals to his 
integrity, his disinterestedness, his activity and zeal, 
his fortitude, his sufferings, and his distinguished 
success, especially in his ministrations among them, 
as clear testimonials to his divine mission, which 
he trusts that they will be ready to acknowledge 
and allow. Ch. i. 3.—vil. 

|. He expresses his gratitude to God for his de- 
liverance from the imminent danger which threat- 
ened him in Asia, alluding probably, to the tumult 
excited at Ephesus by Demetrius and the artists, 
ver, 3—14. 

2. He apologizes for not having yet visited them 
according to his repeated promise, which was entirely 
owing to tenderness for them, and not to any ca- 
price or inconsistency in him, ver. 15—Ch. ii. 3. 

3. He advises them to forgive the incestuous of- 
fender, upon whose conduct he had severely ani- 
madverted in his former epistle, and who had be- 
come « real and much humbled penitent, ver. 4— 
I. 

4. He relates, that in his anxiety to obtain tidings 
of them, he had sacrificed a great prospect of use- 
fulness at Troas, and had passed over to Macedo- 
nia to meet Titus ; and he breaks out into an anij- 
mated expression of gratitude to God for the tri- 
umph and progress of the gospel which he was eom- 
missioned to preach, ver. 12 ¢o the end. 

d. The apostle appeals to their public and ho- 
nourable profession of Christianity as superseding 
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all other letters of recommendation, and as abun- 
dantly establishing his claim as an authorized mis- 
sionary of the gospel dispensation; the superior 
glory of which to that of Moses he illustrates at 
large, and infers the superior obligation which its 
ministers are under to sincerity and zeal. Ch. iii. 
1.—iv. 6. 

6. The ability of himself and of lis fellow-labour- 
ers to support the hardships and the sufferings which 
they endured in the discharge of their ministry, ex- 
hibited a further proof of divine assistance and pro- 
tection, and consequently of a divine mission; as no 
assignable motive could animate their activity and 
zeal, short of a firm conviction of the truth of their 
doctrine, and a lively expectation of the promised 
rewards, ver. 7—10. 

/. Asa further evidence of their divine legation, 
the apostle states, that from devotedness to Christ 
who died for all, and from duty to God who is the 
origin of all, they, as ambassadors of Christ, and co- 
operating with God, are continually employed in 
imploring men to accept the offers of the gospel. 
Ch. v. L1.—vi. 2. 

8. By their inoffensive conduct, their integrity, 
their suffering fortitude, their persevering zeal, and 
their extraordinary success, they still further approve 
the validity of their claim, ver. 3—10. 

9. The apostle requests a reciprocal share in the 
affection of the Corinthians, and warns them against 
imprudent and dangerous connexions with heathen 
idolaters. Ch. vi. 11.—vii. 1. 

VOL. Il. 2D 
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10. The apostle pleads his continued disinterested 
affection for them, and expresses his confidence that 
they will admit his claim; he repeats the acknow- 
ledgement of his great satisfaction with the report of 
Titus, and particularly in his account of their con- 
duct towards the incestuous person, and of the af- 
fection which they had shown to that evangelist, who 
was highly gratified by the reception he had met 
with. Ch. vii. 2 to the end. 


PART THE SECOND. 


THE APOSTLE urges the Corinthians, after the ex- 
ample of the churches in Macedonia, to be liberal 
in their contributions to the relief of their indigent 
brethren in Judea, and informs them that he had 
sent Titus and others to complete the collection 
before he came. This subject occupies the eighth 
and the ninth chapters. 

1. The apostle informs them of the extraordinary 
generosity of the churches in Macedonia, and urges 
various considerations to induce the Corinthians to 
exercise a similar liberality in contributing to the 
relief of their. necessitous brethren in Judea, in pro- 
portion to their ability. Ch. vii. 1—15. 

2. He informs them, that in order to forward the 
contribution, he had sent Titus with two other di- 
stinguished brethren, who had with great cheerful- 
ness accepted the commission, and who, by their 
virtue and their zeal, were eminently qualified to be 
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intrusted with the distribution of the public charity, 
ver. 16—24. 

3. He was the more anxious that the collection 
should be ready and liberal, because he had boasted 
of their generosity to the Macedonians ; and though 
he is unwilling to prescribe minutely, he assures 
them in general that pure disinterested liberality 
would be highly acceptable to God, and would not 
fail to ensure an abundant blessing. Ch. ix. 1—9. 

4. He concludes this portion of the epistle with 
prayer to God that their liberality may turn to the 
best account to themselves and others. Ch. ix. 10— 
lo. 


PART THE THIRD. 


THE APOSTLE, changing his tone, establishes his 
claim to a divine commission in opposition to the 
allegations of the false apostle; he vindicates himself 
and his companions from the charges and calum- 
nies of this impostor and his adherents ; and threat- 
ens to animadvert severely upon them if they do not 
repent and alter their conduct before his arrival at 
Corinth. He then concludes his epistle with the 
usual salutations and benediction. Ch. xi.—xiii. 

1. The apostle requests the Corinthians that they 
would not compel him to use severity; he assures 
them that whatever they might think, or whatever 
his opponents might insinuate, he was armed with 
full powers to vindicate his apostolic authority, and 
to punish those who were contumacious, and that he 

2p 2 
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did not, like some others, boast without reason. 
Ch. x. I—I 1. 

2. The apostle makes some sarcastic remarks 
upon the self-conceit of his opponent, and upon his 
officious interference“in the concerns of the church 
at Corinth, which had been planted by the apostle, 
ver. 12—I18. 

3. The apostle, after apologizing for his self-com- 
mendation, asserts his complete equality with the 
other apostles, and vindicates himself from the ca- 
lumnies which had been propagated against him by 
the false apostle and his associates, upon whom he 
animadverts with great freedom and severity. Ch. 
xi. 1—]5. 

4. The apostle again apologizing for the self- 
commendation to which in self-defence he had been 
compelled to resort, asserts, that in external advan- 
tages he was equal to any of his competitors; but 


‘that in labours and sufferings as a minister of the 


gospel, he was far superior to them all. Ch. xi. 16 
—33. 

d. Being against his will compelled to speak in 
his own coinmendation, the apostle with great mo- 
desty touches upon the revelations and visions with 
which he had been favoured; but expresses still 
greater satisfaction in alluding to some consequent 
bodily infirmities, which, while they appeared almost 
to incapacitate him for active duty, so much the 
more illustrated the power of Christ, in the great 
success which attended his ministrations. Ch. xii. 


}—10. 
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6. The apostle demonstrates his authority by an 
appeal to his miraculous powers, apologizes for not 
having accepted a maintenance from them, repels 
the calumnious insinuations of his adversaries, as- 
signs the true reason of postponing his visits, and 
expresses his apprehensions concerning the charac- 
ters of some who made profession of the Christian 
faith. Ch. xu. 11—21]. 

7. The apostle threatens to inflict condign pu- 
nishment upon the refractory and contumacious, but 
at the same time expresses his earnest wish that they 
would disarm him by repentance, even though it 
should be at the expense of this proof of his aposto- 
lical authority; after which, he concludes his epistle 
with good wishes, salutations, and a solemn bene- 
diction. Ch. xiii. throughout. 


Upon this general review of the epistle, it is im- 
possible not to remark the very different tone and 
temper of the former and of the latter part of the 
composition. In the former part, including the first 


seven chapters, the apostle, addressing the great 


body of the Corinthian believers whom he knew to 
be well-affected towards him, expresses himself in 
the mild language of affectionate expostulation, con- 
juring them by his love, his zeal, his sufferings, and 
his success in publishing the gospel, to adhere sted- 
fastly to their regard to his person, to their acknow- 
ledgement of his authority, to their profession of his 
doctrine, and to the practice of duty. In the latter 
part of his epistle, in the three last chapters, he as- 
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sumes a higher tone, and expresses himself in more 
dignified language. While he apologizes for his: 
self-commendation by the necessity of self-defence, 
he at the same time substantiates his claim to. the 
authority of the apostleship by an appeal to miracles 
and revelations, to his labours, his sufferings, and 
his success. He publicly arraigns his opponent as 
an impostor and an ‘incendiary; he challenges him 
to competition, and assumes a superiority over him 
in the very articles in which he most prided him- 
self; he charges him with exciting contentions and 
fomenting parties in the church, in order to gratify 
his ambition, and to glut his avarice ; he denounces 
him as the base calumniator of himself and his fel- 
low-labourers, and threatens that, in his approach- 
ing visit to Corinth, he will chastise him as he de-. 
serves ; at the same time expressing his kind wish 
that his adversary would disarm him by timely and 
sincere repentance. 

The apostle could not have expressed himself in 
this triumphant manner if he had not been informed 
that his first epistle had produced a great effect, and 
that a very general reformation had taken place. Of 
the impression made by this second epistle, and par- 
ticularly upon the mind of the false apostle, we are 
not distinctly informed. Possibly, he might improve 
by the apostle’s friendly admonition, and might make 
the requisite confession and submission to him when 
he came to Corinth. More probably, he continued 
hardened against reproof: and finding his influence 
at an end, he might either. renounce Christianity, 
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or might make his escape before the apostle’s arrival. 
At any rate, we know that the epistles and the per- 
sonal instructions and advice of the apostle, were 
productive of the best effects. For in the epistle of 
Clement, which was written some years afterwards 
to the same church, the venerable writer speaks in 
the highest terms of the purity of faith and morals, 
and of the order and discipline which then prevailed 
in the Corinthian church. Such was the happy ef- 
ffect of seasonable instruction, and of mild and ju- 
dicious reproof. 

‘Who that visited Corinth (says Clement in his 
admirable epistle) did not applaud your steady and 
exemplary profession of the gospel? Who did not 
admire your calm and rational piety as Christians ? 
Who did not celebrate your amiable and generous 
hospitality ? Who did not bestow the highest eu- 
logies on your perfect and accurate knowledge of 
Christianity ? In every instance of duty your cha- 
racter was irreproachable. In the commandments 
of God you walked ; to your pastors you yielded obe- 
dience ; to your aged you paid due honour; youth 
you carefully trained up in piety and virtue. You 
were, moreover, humble; in nothing elated ; more 
delighted in giving than receiving; perfectly satis- 
fied with the divine allotments; and diligently at- 
tending to his word, you treasured it up in your 
minds, and kept the divine instructions before your 
eyes. In this profound and happy tranquillity you 
all lived, cherishing an insatiable ardour to do good, 
and mutually enjoying the amplc endowments of the 
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holy spirit. Full of holy desires and benevolent dis- 
positions, you stretched out your hands with devout 
confidence to God, the universal governor, implor- 
ing his pardoning mercy if you had fallen into any 
involuntary errors. You were distinguished for sin- 
cerity and simplicity, and the mutual forgiveness of 
injuries. All discord, all dissension you regarded 
with horror. You mourned over the sins of your 
neighbours; their deficiencies you esteemed your 
own. You rejoiced in every opportunity to do a 
beneficent action ; you were prompt to every good 
work ; your minds were adorned with universal vir- 
tue; and the whole tenor of your religious conver- 
sation was governed by the fear of God. ‘The sta- 
tutes and ordinances of the Lord were engraven on 
the tablet of your heart !.” 

This epistle was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Temple?, that is, before A.D. 70. 
Probably three or four years after the death of the 
apostle; and ten or twelve years after the date of the 
second epistle to the Corinthians, and of the apostle’s 
last visit at Corinth. It describes a state of things 
in the church at Corinth very different from that 
which the apostle exhibits in his first or even in his 
second epistle; and contains an unexceptionable tes- 
timony to the great and good effect which was pro- 
duced almost immediately by the apostle’s instruc- 
tions, admonitions, and reproofs. Unfortunately, 


' Clement’s Epistle to the Church at Corinth, sect. 1, 2, Har- 
wood’s Translation. 
@ Ibid. sect. 40, 41. 
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this good effect did not continue long. In about 
ten years, and very soon after the martyrdom of the 
apostle, the same spirit of rivalry and insubordina- 
tion broke out again, and produced the same evil 
effects upon the peace and discipline of the Corin- 
thian church; to remedy which, this eminent and 
venerable Christian, the friend and companion of 
Paul, and at that time bishop of the Roman church, 
wrote this celebrated epistle, the effect of which upon 
the mind and conduct of those to whom it was ad- 
dressed is not recorded in history. 
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THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 


THE apostle greets the church of Corinth in the Ch.i. 
usual form, joining the name of Timothy with his 
own. Ch.i. 1], 2. 


PAUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will ver... 
of God, and Timothy our brother), to the church 
of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints that 
are in the whole region of Achaia?, favour be to v3 


! Timothy our brother.] i. e. “ either in the common faith, see 
Rom. i. 13, or, in the work of the ministry, see Rom. xvi. 21 ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 12. St. Paul may be supposed to have given Timothy 
the title of brother here, for dignity’s sake, to give him a repu- 
tation above his age, amongst the Corinthians to whom he had 
before sent him with some kind of authority, to rectify their dis- 
orders. Timothy was but a young man when St. Paul writ his 
first epistle to him, 1 Tim. iv. 12. Which epistle, by the consent 
of all, was written to Timothy after he had been at Corinth, and 
in the opinion of some very learned men, not less than eight 
years after ; and therefore his calling him brother here, and join- 
ing him with himself in writing this epistle, may be, to let the 
Corinthians see that though he were so young, he was one whom 
St. Paul thought fit to treat very much as an equal.” Locke. 

* Achaia.) ‘* The country wherein Corinth stood.” Locke.— 
“ Voluit igitur Paulus ut exempla hujus epistole ad alias in 
Achaia ecclesias mitterentur, ut tum fcri solebat.” Rosenmuller. 
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Ch. I. 
Ver. 2. 


Wl. CORINTHIANS. 


you, and peace from God, our Father, and from 


the Lord Jesus Christ). 


I Paul, who have been ehosen by the free good- 
ness of God to be a messenger of Jesus Christ, a 
teacher of his gospel, and a witness of his resurrec- 
tion, together with Timothy my brother in the com- 
mon faith, and my fellow-labourer in planting the 
gospel at Corinth, unite in the most affectionate sa- 
lutations to the church, which is associated for the 
worship of the true God at Corinth, and to all the 
believers in the gospel in the neighbouring regions. 
It is our earnest desire and prayer that you may all 
participate in the blessings of that gospel, which is 
the free gift of God, which is the source of all true 
comfort and felicity here and hereafter, which enti- 
tles you, though heathen, to look up to God as your 
father, and to expect an everlasting inheritance from 
him ; and which was revealed to us by Jesus Christ, 
whom we regard as the holy prophet of God, and 
whom we acknowledge and revere as our Lord and 


‘Master. 


After this introduction, the apostle proceeds to 
the main business of the first part of his epistle. 


* And from the Lord Jesus Christ.) This is not to be under- 
stood asa direct prayer to Christ, but as a devout wish that the 
blessing of God by Jesus Christ, which brings peace, i.e. the 
gospel, which is the way to happiness here, and hereafter, may 
be communicated to them and remain with them; q. d. ‘ wish- 
ing you all divine favours and blessings from God our Father, 
and Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour.” Pyle. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


THE APOSTLE CLEARS HIS CHARACTER FROM THE Ch.1. 
IMPUTATION OF INCONSISTENCY 3 ASSERTS THE 
PURITY OF HIS MOTIVES IN THE DISCHARGE OF 

HIS MINISTRY, ESPECIALLY TOWARDS THE €O- 
RINTHIANS ; GLORIES IN THE TRIUMPHS OF THE 
GOSPEL; AND APPEALS TO HIS INTEGRITY, HIS 
ZEAL, HIS FORTITUDE, AND HIS SUCCESS, AS AM- 

PLE TESTIMONIALS ‘TO THE AUTHENTICITY OF HIS 
Mission. 2 Cor. ch. i. 3, to ch. vii. 


SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE expresses his gratitude to God for 
his deliverance from the imminent danger with 
which he had been threatened in Asia, alluding 
probably to the tumult at Ephesus which had been 
occasioned by the clamours of Demetrius and the 
artists, ch. 1. 3—12. 


1. He gives thanks to God for the abundant con- 
solations which had been imparted to himself, and 
by which he was qualified from his own experience 
to administer consolation to others, ver. 3—o. 


Blessed be the God and Father? of our Lord Ver. 3. 








'* Blessed be the God.] ‘ It is very observable,” says Dr.Dodd- 
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Part f. I. CORINTHIANS. Secr. 1.1, 


Jesus Christ', the Father of tender mercies, and 
the God of all consolation. Who comforteth us in 
all our trouble, that we may be able to comfort those 
who are in any trouble, by the consolations with 
which we ourselves have been comforted by God. 
The God whom we worship and adore, the God 
and father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who derived 
his existence, his power and his commission from 
him, and who, in the whole course of his ministry, 
acted in subservience to him; the God and father 
of tender mercies, who pities his dutiful children 
under their distresses; the God of all consolation, 
who alone can administer those supports, which en- 
able us to triumph in the midst of suffering and per- 
secution: this good and merciful God is the worthy 
object of our most exalted praise. And blessed be 
his name for the consolation which he has admini- 
stered to me and to my companions in labour and 
in suffering, under the various afflictions and per- 
secutions which we have endured, and which both 





ridge, “ that eleven of St. Paul’s thirteen epistles begin with ex- 
clamations of joy, praise, and thanksgiving. As soon as he 
thought of a Christian church planted in one place or another, 
there seems to have been a flow of most lively affection accom- 
panying the idea, in which all sensibility of his temporal affliction 
o1 theirs was swallowed up, and the fullness of his heart must 
vent itself in such cheerful and devout language.” 

! The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.) ao Ses wa- 
Tpos yuwy, xas xupie Iyos Xpise. “ That this is the right trans- 
lation,” says Mr. Locke, “ see Eph. 1.3, 1 Pet. i. 3; and that it 
agrees with St. Paul’s sense, see Eph. i. 17.’-—The public ver- 
sion renders the clause, “ from God our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The literal translation is, “ from God the 
Father of us, and of the Lord Jesus Christ ;”” and this perhaps 
1s the most correct. 
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dispose us to sympathize with those of our brethren, Ch. 1, 


who are under similar trials, and to administer to 
them the consolations with which our own hearts 
have heen cheered, and our strength supported. 
For as sufferings for the sake of Christ? abound 
tn us, so doth our consolation by Christ also abound. 
I thankfully acknowledge that our consolations 
have ever been in proportion to our sufferings. For 
as the sufferings we endure for the sake of Christian 
truth are various and severe, so the consolation which 
we derive from Christian principles, and Christian 
hopes, have been and are proportionably great, and 
amply compensate all we feel, and all we fear. 


2. The apostle and his brethren were the more 
reconciled to their sufferings, as being persuaded 
that the converts to the Christian doctrine, and par- 
ticularly the believers at Corinth, were greatly bene- 
fited by them, ver. 6, 7. 

But if we are afficted, it is for your consolation 
and relief3; or of we be comforted, it is for your con- 








* Sufferings for the sake of Christ.] Literally ‘the sufferings 
of Christ." “ That is," says Archbishop Newcome, “ such suf- 
ferings as Christ underwent; or, sufferings for the cause of 
Christ.” « As we resemble Christ in our sufferings,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “so we partake with him likewise in our consolations. 
We see here that the sufferings of Christ are placed in the very 
same light with those of other good men, his followers. As he 
laid down his life for the brethren, we also are exhorted to do the 
same if we are called to it; which shows that there was nothing 
peculiar in the sufferings of Christ, as making atonement for the 
sins of men. He suffered in the cause of truth and virtue, and 
his example should encourage us to do the same.” 

9 And relief.} cwrypias, “ final salvation, which is promoted 


Ver. 4. 


5, 


6. 
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solation, which consolation is wrought in you by 
your patience under the same sufferings which we 
also endure’. 

And we are the better reconciled to our lot, as 


‘we trust that you and others are greatly benefited 


by our example. For whether we suffer persecution 
it is for your benefit, that you may be more con- 
firmed in your adherence to the Christian faith, when 
you see with what cheerfulness and resolution the 
teachers of it, inspired by its hopes and animated by 
its spirit, suffer in the good cause in which they are 
embarked ; and if, under affliction and persecution, 
we are enabled to rejoice in the consolations of the 
gospel, this likewise is for your benefit; as it is an 
implicit assurance, that if you suffer with the same 
fortitude and patience, you shall be supported by the 
same consolations. 

ind our hope concerning you is firm, knowing, 
that as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so also 
will ye be of the consolation. 

From the knowledge which I have of your cha- 
racter, [have no doubt that your experience will cor- 
respond with my hopes and declarations. Knowing, 








by patience. Rom. v. 3—5.” Newcome. “ Relief, rather than 
salvation, which is understood of deliverance from death and 
hell ; but here it signifies only deliverance from their present 
sorrow.” Locke. 

' Which we also endure.] This is the reading of Griesbach’s 
text upon the authority of the Alexandrine and Clermont manu- 
scripts. The received text reads, “ But if we are afflicted, it is 
for your consolation and relief which is wrought in you by your 
patience under the same sufferings which we also endure; or if 
we be comforted, it is for your consolation and relief.” 
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as I do, that many of you are exposed to the scorn, 
the insults, and the persecutions of your heathen 
neighbours as we have been at Ephesus, and as you 
have borne these taunts and sufferings with that 
spirit of fortitude and magnanimity which the go- 
spel inspires, I cannot doubt that you have already 
experienced and will still continue to experience the 
same consolation that we have enjoyed; and that 
you will ever have reason to acknowledge that what- 
ever you lose in external enjoyment, is abundantly 
made up to you in inward peace and triumphant ex- 
pectation. 


3. The apostle informs them of the extreme dan- 
ger to which he had been exposed at Ephesus, and 
from which he had been extricated by the prayers 
of his friends, ver. 8—11. 


For, brethren, we would not have you ignorant 
concerning the trouble which happened to us in 
Asia®, that we were pressed exceedingly, above our 
strength, so that we despaired’ even of life. 


* In Asia.] There can be little doubt that the apostle refers 
principally to the tumult at Ephesus raised by Demetrius and 
the artists (Acts xix.), in which his life was exposed to imminent 
danger, and after which he probably found it necessary to leave 
the city. It is possible that he might also allude to other perse- 
cutions not mentioned in the history of Luke. See Rosenmuller. 
This epistle was written more than a year after the apostle had 
left Ephesus ; and yet we see how deep an impression still re- 
mained upon his mind of the danger which he had escaped, and 
in what strong and affecting language he describes it. It is 
hardly possible, therefore, that he should have written.the first 
epistle to Timothy almost immediately after the event, without 
mentioning it, or making the least allusion to it. 

° We despaired} Qu. who despaired? It is usually under- 
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I do not, my brethren, affect concealment. You 
have a right to be informed of the reasons of my 
change of purpose. JXnow, then, that since I last 
wrote to you, [ have been in the utmost danger 
of losing my life in a tumult excited at Ephesus by 
Demetrius and others, who, fearing that their craft 
was in danger, by their wicked clamours raised a 
ferocious and sanguinary mob against me and my 
fellow-labourers, so that my friends entertained the 
greatest apprehensions on my account, andit was with 
much difficulty that I escaped and fled to 'Troas. 

Yea, we had the sentence of death in ourselves, 
that we might not trust? in ourselves, but in that 
God, who raiseth the dead. Who rescued us from 


so great a death, and doth rescue, in whom we 
trust that he will still rescue. 


I knew that the object of this savage multitude 


Ree Cee en ee SE Ry apt 


stood of Paul himself. Others interpret the words imperson- 
ally, q.d. life itself was despaired of i.e. by his friends. Ro- 
senmuller thinks that this sense best suits the context. 

* Yea, we had the sentence of death.) “araru, quinetiam ego 
ipse mortem quasi jam certam formidavi.’’ Rosenmuller.—* Sen- 
tence of death, q. d. death itself had pronounced judgement upon 
me.”’ Idem. The apostle, perhaps, alludes to his purpose of 
going out to the populace, which he could not have done but at 
the utmost hazard of his life, and from which his friends re- 
strained him. Acts xix. 30, 31. 

* That we might not trust.) iva, adeo ut, so that we put no 
confidence in ourselves, “ ita wé perspicerem me nonnisi. mira- 
culosa Dei potentia e tanto vite periculo eripi posse.’ Rosen- 
muller; who observes, that the Hebrew writers sometimes speak 
of men as dead, who are in imminent danger of death, and as 
raised to life, when they are delivered. 

* And doth rescue. xas pveras these words are wanting in 


the Alexandrine and Clermont copies, aud in the Syriac ver- 
sion, See Griesbach. | 
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was to destroy me; and hoping that my blood 
would satiate their fury, and save my friends, I will- 
ingly and cheerfully disregarded my own safety, and 
was very earnest to go out and appear among them, 
believing, that, though I exposed myself to certain 
death, yet that God, if he pleased to employ me in 
further services, would either raise me from the 
grave, or interpose miraculously for my protection, 
as he had repeatedly "lone before. And from this 
danger he did indeed release me, by putting it into 
the heart of my friends to restrain my impetuosity, 
and to compel me to remain in a place of retirement 
and safety, till the prudence of the chief magistrate 
had calmed the uproar ; after which, I took leave of 
them, and departed elsewhere in prosecution of my 
apostolic mission. And as the God, whom I serve, 
preserved me in this imminent peril, and has also 
continued to protect me in the dangers to which I 
have been since exposed, and is now protecting me 
from the idolatrous heathen and unbelieving Jews 
who oppose the gospel in Macedonia, I am per- 
suaded that the same guardian providence will still 
protect me, and continue my life and mission as 
long as the interest of the gospel and the religion 
of Jesus may be promoted by my apostolic labours. 
You, also, assisting us by prayer for us, that so 
the favour obtained for us4 by means of many 


* The favour obtained for us.] yapiouwa, “ or, gracious de- 
liverance.”” Newcome. “The gift bestowed,” says Dr. Priest- 
ley, “ was probably his deliverance which he thought to be mi- 
raculous, and obtained by the prayers of his Christian friends.” 

» 1 2e 2 The 
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Ch. persons, may be thankfully acknowledged by many 


Ver. Ll. 


on our account. 

T ascribe my present safety in a great measure to 
the prayers of you, my friends at Corinth, and to 
those which have been offered on my account in 
other places. And as this favour has been obtained 
in answer to the prayers of many, I trust that many 
will unite with me in thanksgiving to a merciful and 
protecting God. For what can he more reasonable, 
than that mercies granted in answer to prayer, should 
beacknowledged in acorresponding tribute of thanks- 
giving from an affectionate and grateful spirit ? 


4. The apostle expresses in the strongest terms 
the simplicity and integrity of his character, and es- 
pecially of his conduct towards the Corinthians, 
ver. 12. 

lor this is our boast’, even the testimony of our 
conscience, that with godly simpheity and sincerity?, 





The apostle upon all occasions appears to have entertained a 
high idea of the efficacy of prayer. 

! This is our boast.) “ From what St. Paul says in this sec- 
tion,’ says Mr. Locke, ‘ which, if read with attention, will ap- 
pear to be writ with a turn of great insinuation, it may be gather- 
ed that the opposite faction endeavoured to evade the force of 
the former epistle, by suggesting that, whatever he might pre- 
tend. St. Paul was a cunning, artificial, self-interested man, 
and had some hidden design in it.” 

* Godly simplicity and sincerity.] amAoryTh. The Alexandrine 
and Ephrem, and some other copies and versions, read ayiorytt, 
holiness: awAorys, ‘ candor animi et sinceritas, bonus et sincerus 
animus.’ Schleusner.—<‘‘ plainness of heart.”’ Locke. ELAINEIVYS, 
“© de mercibus usurpatur quarum puritas ad solis splendorem ex- 
igitur, Ab eiay solis splendor, et xpivw judico. esAsmpivera, sin- 
ceritas, puritas et candor rei, que, ad solis splendorem spectata, 
examen fert.’’ Schleusner. Sincerity, such as will bear the 


. 
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not with carnal wisdom, but according to the fa- 
vour of God+, we have behaved ourselves in the 
world, and especially towards you. 

The sincerity of my character, my faithful zeal, 
and laborious exertions in your service, entitle me 
to this return of affection from you. I know indeed, 
by the information of Titus and others, that I am 
represented by some as insincere in my professions, 
as a man who says one thing and means another, 
and whose word is not to be depended upon. ‘This 


a 


light ; which may be tried by a sunbeam : godly sincerity ; such 
as the omniscient God will approve. 

It is well known that the term God is one way of expressing 
the Hebrew superlative; upon this principle, Mr. Wakefield 
thus translates the passage: ‘ For we boast in this testimony 
of our conscience, that with the greatest simplicity and purity, 
not in fleshly wisdom, but with the utmost kindness of beha- 
viour, we have demeaned ourselves in the world, and more par- 
ticularly to you.’ 


3 Carnal wisdom.] “ secular wisdom, the selfish wisdom of 
this world.’’ Newcome. 

4 According to the favour of God.] yapis has so many signifi- 
cations in the apostle’s writings, that it is impossible always to 
translate it by the same word. In this place it is understood by 
some to express divine assistance. See Newcome. Mr. Wake- 
ficld renders it, “‘ the utmost kindness.’ The apostle here pro- 
bably refers to his apostolical office, which in other passages 
he calls yapis. Rom. i. 5, xii. 3, and his meaning is, that in- 
stead of being influenced by secular motives, his only concern 
had been to discharge faithfully the duties of the mission with 
which he had been honoured by God. 

Ev yapits Gee, “ that is, says Chrysostom, ev oyetois xas 
vec¢aow, bysigns and miracles, which are the gifts of God. Ac- 
cording to the wisdom of the spirit and the miraculous power 
given us by the grace of God for the propagation of the gospel.” 
see Whitby. © By the grace of God, that ts, by exercising his 
spiritual gifts without any mixture of ostentation or human ar- 
tifices to set them off’ Pyle ; who cites a passage from Theos 
phylact in support of his interpretation. 
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charge I assure you is absolutely false. Iam proud 
to affirm, and my own conscience is witness, that 
in the whole of my apostolic mission, and especially 
in the discharge of my ministry among you, I have 
been uniformly actuated by the best motives ; in no 
case have I been influenced by worldly considera- 
tions, and by a regard to secular interest. Having 
been highly favoured by God, and intrusted with 
the apostolic mission, I am conscious that, in the 
discharge of it, I have continually acted as under 
the eye of God with perfect simplicity, and with 
undisguised sincerity. Iam influenced by no mo- 
tives but those which I publicly avow, nor am I un- 
willing that my character and conduct should be ex- 
amined by the strongest light, being confident they 
will stand the severest test. 


5. The apostle professes that he is as sincere 
and undisguised in his writing as in his teaching ; 
he expresses his satisfaction in the confidence which 
they place in him, and hopes that their mutual affec- 
tion will continue, ver. 13, 14. 

For we write no other things’ to you than what 








1 We write no other things.| Newcome translates, “ we do 
not write different things to you, but only what ye read or even 
acknowledge.” Which he explains in his note, ‘1 am really 
plain and sincere. I do not write sometimes one doctrine and 
sometimes another, Gal. i. 7, but only such doctrines as ye now 
read, and acknowledge also, as to the sound and the greater part 
of you.” “ Eandem animi integritatem, quam in vita mea ex- 
primere soleo, etian in epistolis meis agnoscetis. Non opus est 
mihi occulto et ancipiti scribendi genere; non scribo alia, vel di- 
versa ab iis que animo cogito; sed aperte scribo; ut quivis epis- 
iclam legens statim intelligere possit.”’ Rosenmuller. 
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ye read and even acknowledge, and I hope that ye 
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will acknowledge even to the end, As part of Ver. \4. 


you? have acknowledged us that we are your glory3, 
as ye also will be ours in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. 

And however I may be calumniated by some, I 
assure you that I am as sincere and as undisguised 
in what I write as in my teaching, and in the rest 
of my conduct. There is nothing mysterious or 
equivocal in my last letter, What 1 write I mean 
to be understood in its plain literal sense, in which 
sense, as I am informed, you have understood me, 
and have acknowledged the justice and expedience 
of my counsels, and have followed my directions, as 
T hope you always will. 

It is indeed with much pleasure that I hear, that 
though some are refractory, and will pay no regard 
to my advice, nor any deference to my authority, 
the majority are of a better spirit; that they glory 
in having been converted by me, and in having re- 
ceived their doctrine and their discipline from my 


* As part of you.) amo jepas. Vid. Acts xxv. 5; Gal.i. 11; 
Mark xii. 34. See Locke. ‘‘ Non sine causa apostolus dicit, 
ano weces. Que enim de se scripserat, ver. 12, ea quidem no- 
verant Corinthii omnes, sed non omnes perpendebant et seque- 
hantur ; multis, contra veritatem quam testari potuissent si vo- 
luissent, repugnantibus, Act. xxvi. 5, et rectiorem cognitionem 
ae sensum, per cupiditatem et pravum affectum reprimentibus at- 
que pervertentibus.”’ Rosenmuller. 

° That we are your glory.) “ Whereby he signifies that part 
of them which stuck to him, and owned him as their teacher. 
In which sense glorying is much used in these epistles to tlie 
Corinthians, upon occasion of the several partisans boasting, 
some that they were of Paul, and others of Apollos.”’ Locke. 
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instructions: and in return, I solemnly assure you, 
that I regard my relation to you as my highest ho- 
nour and joy, and that. it will be the consumma- 
tion of my felicity to meet you, and all my other 
brethren and converts, those whom I have been the 
honoured instrument of introducing into the know- 
ledge, the faith, the hope, and practice of the go- 
spel, at the tribunal of our common Master Jesus 
Christ, in that day when he shall come to be glori- 
fied in all them that believe, when all shall be re- 
warded according to their works, and when we whe 
have served him faithfully and have suffered for 
him, shall be put into possession of that prize which 
is the glorious and ample reward of all our labours, 
our reproach, and our suffering. 


SECTION If. 


THE APOSTLE apologizes for not having yet visit- 
ed the Corinthians according to his repeated pro- 
mse, which he assures them was not owing to 
Jickleness of temper, but to his tenderness for 
them. | 


1. The apostle states to the Corinthians what his 
original design had been, ver. lo, 16. 

And in this. persuasion, I was intending to come 
io you before’, that ye might receive a second gra- 











1 To come to you before.] See Paley’s Hore Pauline, p. 116 
—124, where that sagacious and learned writer proves that 
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tification ®, and to pass by you into Macedonia, and 
to return again to you from Macedonia, and to be 
conducted by you on my way toward Judea. 

I frankly acknowledge that my conduct has some 
appearance of inconsistency; for being persuaded 
of your attachment to me, and desire of my com- 
pany and advice, it was my original design, upon 
leaving Ephesus, to have spent a short time with 
you in my way to Macedonia, and in my return 
from Macedonia to have visited you again, and to 
have passed the last winter with you. And I ex- 
pected that when I left you, some of your society 
would have been delegated to accompany me to Ju- 
dea with the contribution that was to be made for 
the relief of the indigent Christians there; and I 
flattered myself that you would have been improved 
and gratified by this renewed visit. I have, how- 
ever, been prevented from coming, and I find that 
my opponents have taken advantage of my absence, 
to represent me as a capricious irresolute man, who 
do not know my own mind, and who am not to be 
depended upon for any thing. 


Paul’s intention to pass through Corinth to Macedonia had 
been formed and laid aside previous to his writing the first epistle. 

° A second gratification.) “By the word yagi,” says Mr. 
Locke, ‘ which our Bibles translate benefit or grace, it is plain 
the apostle means, his being present among them a second time, 
without giving them any grief or displeasure. He had been 
with them before almost two years together, with satisfaction 
and kindness, He intended them another visit ; but it was, he 
says, that they might have the like gratification ; i.e. the like 
sutsfaction in his company a second time.” 


Ch. I. 
Ver. 16. 
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2. He assures them, that the delay of his visit 
was by no means owing to fickleness or instability 
of mind, ver. 17. 

Now when I purposed this, did Iuse any levity? 
or what I purpose, do I purpose from carnal mo- 
tives? ? that my Yea yea should be Nay nay? ? 

Am Ia man of a frivolous and inconstant mind ? 
Have you any reason to believe that I was capricious 
either in the design I formed of making you a visit, 
or in laying that purpose aside? Am I governed in 
my removes from place to place by fancy, or incli- 
nation, or interest, or any other secular consider- 


ation that should lead you to believe, as some are 


pleased to insinuate, that I mean the contrary to 


——en 


1 Use levity.] rn edradggia, “ levitas animi, inconstantia qua 
aliquis subito sine Justa causa consilium suum mutat : ab eAa- 
gpos, levis pondere, ita ut gravi, et ponderoso, opponatur.” 
Schleusner. ‘‘ He changed his design with good reasons. See 
ver. 23, ch. 1. 13, vii. 6, 7. Titus having brought him infor- 
mation what the state of the Corinthian church was, he de- 
ferred going, lest he should be necessitated to punish his oppo- 
nents.”’ Newcome. 

2 Carnal motives.] Gr. “ according to the flesh.” “ with 
worldly views. See ver. 12." Newcome. 

3 That my Yea yea should be Nay nay.] ivan wap’ ep.or ro 
yas vos, xat T08 8, that when I say Yes, 1 should mean No, 
that I should be fickle and false, so that no dependence could be 
placed upon my word. ‘“ Ut unum idemque codem tempore affir- 
mem et negem? Kas verti debet, etiam. Ad verbum, ut To vat 
yas apud me etiam sit ro 8 8, ut affirmatio et negatio ejusdem rei 
apud me idem valeat. Adversarii Pauli forsan exinde, quod pro- 
posito non steterat, occasionen arripiebant eum accusandi etiam 
levitatis et inconstanti@ in doctrina.” Rosenmuller. The Vul- 
gate and one Greek manuscript read only one yea and nay. See 
Griesbach. Some have conjectured that the true reading is, 
that my yea should be nay, and my nay, yea. But this emen- 
dation is needless, and destitute of authority. 
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what I say; that my promise is not to be trusted ? 
and that I vary my plans and purposes without any 
substantial reason ? 


3. The apostle solemnly asserts and proves the 
uniformity and consistency of the doctrine which 
he had taught, ver. 18—22. 

But as God is faithful, our doctrine+ among you 
was not yea and nay». 

Some among you are pleased to insinuate, that as 
my purpose is not to be depended upon, so neither 
is my doctrine. This is a calumny which I must 
not suffer to pass without contradiction ; and I now 
solemnly declare, in the presence of the God of truth, 
that the doctrine which I taught at Corinth was 
not sometimes one thing and sometimes another, 
but that it was uniform and invariable, and strictly 
conformable to the instructions which I had re- 
ceived. 

For the son of God, Jesus Christ, who was 
preached among you by us, even by me, and Silas § 





* Our doctrine.] Ayes, ‘ doctrina, ut alibi.” Rosenmuller. 
It had probably been insinuated that his doctrine was as uncer- 
tain as his promise ; sometimes one thing, sometimes another. 
This charge the apostle first rebuts with great solemnity and 
earnestness ; and afterwards explains the cause of delaying his 
visit. 

® Was not yea and nay.| “ There is neither levity of purpose 
in me nor uncertainty of doctrine.’ Archbishop Newcome ; 
who thinks that the objection to St. Paul’s behaviour was made 
in this very language; that with him was Yes yes, No no, and 
that he vindicates himself by taking the expression in more 
senses than one.”’ 

6 Silas.) Silvanus his Latin name. “ He was a chief man 
emong the brethren at Jerusalem, and one of the Christian pro- 
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and Timothy, was not yea and nay, but through 
him was yea’. 

The doctrine I taught was uniform and consis- 
tent; for the important truth which I am comniis- 
sioned to preach, and which, in conjunction with 
Silas and Timothy, I did preach at Corinth, viz. 
that Jesus is the Christ, the holy and anointed pro- 
phet, and the son of God by his resurrection from 
the dead, is a uniform and consistent doctrine ; it 
is the substance of the Christian revelation, and the 
only foundation of Christian hope. It is what we 
always teach every where, and to the promulgation 
of which my whole life is devoted. It is not, there- 
fore, probable, that I should capriciously alter the 
tenor of my doctrine, especially as my brethren and 
fellow-labourers, whose characters are unimpeached, 
would soon have detected and exposed the impos- 
ture. This sacred doctrine, therefore, as taught 
by him to me, and by me to you, is uniform and 
invariable. 3 

For all the promises of God which were preached 





phets, Acts xv. 32. After the council of Jerusalem, he accom- 
panied Paul in those journeys through the Lesser Asia, and 
Greece, which he undertook for spreading the light of the go- 
spel. St. Paul inserted his name in the inscriptions to several 


‘of the epistles. By him, or by a person of the same name, 


the apostle Peter sent his first epistle, ] Pet. v. 12.” See 


“Macknight. Silas is supposed to have been employed by the 


apostle as his amanuensis. See Rom. xvi. 22. Doddridge. 

! Through him was yea.) The doctrine which was preached 
through him, by his authority and direction, was always uni- 
form and consistent. ‘I did not advance affirmations and de- 
nals of the same doctrines concerning Jesus Christ ; but al- 
ways gave his faithful disciples positive assurances of eternal 
life through him.” Newcome. 
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by us, were through him yea, and through him 
Amen?, to the glory af God. 

All the promises of God to believers in Christ, 
those promises of reconciliation and everlasting life, 
which we are authorized to proclaim, all of them, 
I say, without exception, are immutably established 
in Jesus Christ, by whom they were first announced, 
and by whose death and resurrection they are abun- 
dantly confirmed. And they will all receive their 
complete accomplishment in their proper season, 
when the power, wisdom, and goodness of God 
shall be equally and gloriously displayed in the final 
triumph of all the virtuous disciples of Christ. 

Now he who establisheth our authority with yous 
in Christ, and who hath anointed us, is God; whoa 


® Through him yea and Amen.] q. d. are immutably confirmed. 
See Macknight. Yea is the Greek, and Amen the Hebrew 
form of affirmation. The repetition is one form of the Hebrew 
superlative. So Abba father expresses, that God is the truest 
kindest Father. He is a father in the best sense of the word. 
** Promissiones certe et indubitate. Nas et Auyy idem valent, ideo- 
gue conjungi solent. Altera vox Greca est, altera Hebraica.” 
Rosenmuller. 

5 Who establisheth our authority with you.) ‘ Now he who 
establisheth my authority with you as an apostle of Christ, and 
who hath consecrated me to that high office by the gifts of the 
spirit, is God ; who, to show that I am an apostle, and to fit me 
for that office, hath also sealed me, and given me the earnest 
of the spirit in my heart, the spiritual gifts abiding in me.’ 
Macknight.—“ For he that gave us authority with you in 
Christ.” Wakefield. 

I have adopted this interpretation as best suiting the con- 
nexion: not, however, without some hesitation. The com- 
mon interpretation is that which is given by Archbishop New- 
come and others : “ He that establisheth us together with you in 
Christ, is God; 9.d. God establishes both me rand you with re- 
spect to Christ, as disciples of Christ.” 
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also hath himself sealed us, and hath given the 
earnest of the spirit' in our hearts. 

We instructed you in the doctrine of Christ, and 
communicated to you the blessings of the gospel ; 
and we gave you abundant evidence that we are duly 
authorized to preach these glad tidings concerning 
Christ ainong you. From God we received our ap- 
pointment: by him we were chosen and consecrated 
to this high and honourable office; he sealed our 
commission, he ratified the doctrine we taught by 
the miracles which he enabled us to perform; and 
he gave us the holy spirit as an abiding principle 
within us, for our consolation and encouragement: 
a proof that we are already adopted into his family, 
and a glorious earnest and pledge of the eventual 
acccmplishment of all his promises, and the com- 
pletion of all our hopes. And being thus publicly 
announced and approved as the messengers of these 
glorious tidings, we dare not tamper with the doc- 
trine of the gospel ; nor are we at liberty to vary our 
schemes according to the caprice of fancy, but are 
constrained always to act in subservience to the 
great end we have in view, and to go whithersoever 


1 Earnest of the spirit.] “Servants being hired by giving 
them earnest money, the apostle in allusion to that custom 
saith, God hath given us the earnest of the Spirit : he hath hired 
us to be the apostles of his Son by giving us the Spirit, or spi- 
ritual gifts, 1 Cor. xiv. 32. These gifts are called the earnest, 
because they were to them a sure proof of those far greater 
blessings which God will bestow on them in the life to come.’ 
Macknight. The Spirit in our hearts: that is, to reside in 
us as an abiding principle. The apostles were never destitute 
of the holy spirit though they did not, like their Master Jesus, 
possess it without measure. 
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our presence may be most necessary for the advance- 
ment of the Christian cause. And I can assure you, 
that it is under the influence of those motives only 
that I have postponed my visit to Corinth. 


4, Returning from his digression, he justifies his 
’ conduct in delaying his visit, ver. 23, 24. 

Now I call God to be my witness?, that out of 
tenderness to you’ I have not as yet come to Co- 
rinth. 

Having, I trust, cleared myself to your satisfac- 
tion of the graver charge insinuated by some, of 
inconsistency in doctrine, I now proceed to explain 
the reason why I did not fulfill the intention which 
I had formed, and which I had communicated to 
you, of visiting Corinth in my way to Macedonia. 
The truth is, and I appeal to the heart-searching 
God for the veracity of my declaration, that having 
determined to call at Corinth in my way to Ma- 
cedonia, and to pass some months there upon my 
return, and having actually sent Timothy and Eras- 


EE YT ESI TE SRR STRAY 


® I call God to be my witness: ] ewimarguas emi Tay ey 
uxyy. “1 call God for a record upon my soul.” Public Ver- 
sion.—‘ I call upon God as a witness against my life.” New- 
come.—*‘‘ I call God to witness, and may I die if it is not so.” 
Locke.—‘ And Iscall upon God as a witness to myself.” Wake- 
field ; who says in his note, “ I consider 7qy euyy buocyy as the 
customary oriental phrase for ewaurov' i.e. “ I call upon God to 
add his testimony to mine.” This appears to me a judicious ob- 
servation, 

5 Out of tenderness to you.] Geiloxevos. See Wakefield. “ to 
spare you I came not as yet to Corinth.” Public Version, and 


Newcome. See verses 15, 16, and Paley Wor, Paul, 2 Cor, 
No, 4, 5. 
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tus as my harbingers to Macedonia, I afterwards re-. 
ceived from your Letter, and from other quarters, 
such disagreeable tidings of the stateof things among 
you, that I was sure that if I visited you at the time 
that I proposed, I should be under the necessity of 
using very severe measures, to chastise the bad spirit 
and to correct the numerous irregularities and dis- 
orders which prevailed in the church; I rather chose, 
therefore, to write to you, hoping that you would 
profit by my admonition and advice. I was glad 
to hear by Titus that you had done so, and that you 
were greatly reformed: still, however, there was 
room for improvement; and in order to allow time 
to complete the work of reformation, I deferred my 
visit a year longer. But all these delays arose not 
from caprice in myself, but from tenderness to you, 
that I might not be compelled to use the apostolic 
rod. 

Not that we lord it over you on account of your 


faith), but we are fellow labourers for your joy ; 


for in the faith ye stand free 2. 








’ On account of your fuith :] xvprevowev Upwy TH§ TISEWS. Dr. 
Macknight justly observes, that the construction requires dea or 
évexa to be supplied after vuwy, and that ‘“ the apostle could 
not say with truth that he and his brother apostles had not do- 
minion over the faith of all who professed to believe the gospel. 
By the inspiration of the spirit they were authorized to direct 
the faith of all the people of God. But they had no dominion 
given them over the persons and goods of those who believed.” 
—Storrius ap. Rosenmuller: “ Non modo non dominamur in vos 
credentes, sed vestr@ etiam leetitie adjutores sumus. Respicere 
vidctur Paulus ad Corinthienses peedagogos, qui et crimini dede- 
runt quod in eos, qui doctrine ipsius fidem habuerint, dominari 
soleat.” 

* In the faith ye stand free.] ‘ that is, inthe gospel. Your 
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Not, indeed, that I pretend to any secular autho- 
rity over you because you are believers in Christ and 
members of that community of which he is the head. 
For though I am invested with powers which, un- 
der his direction, I am occasionally required to ex- 
ercise for the correction of refractory members while 
they continue in communion with us, I possess no 
civil power whatever over life or property, and claim 
no right of compelling any against their will to con- 
tinue in our society, or to prevent them from with- 
drawing from us. I have no power but what I am 
bound to exercise in concurrence with my brethren 
for the benefit of the community in general, and of 
every individual member in particular. The profes- 
sion of the gospel does not abridge your civil rights, 
nor subject you to the rule of domineering ecclesi- 
astics. The Christian religion is a law of liberty; 
the officers of the church, with the exception of that 
corrective rod which is sometimes placed in the 
hands of the apostles, and is exercised under the 
immediate direction of Christ, are armed with no 
secular power for the support of discipline, and pos- 
sess no authority but that which they derive from 
superior wisdom, and experience. 





teachers have no dominion either over your persons or goods, 
on account of your being Christians.” Macknight.—* Fide enim 
(ad quam perducti estis a me) beati evasistis, et floruistis. Iry- 
xely enim interdum significat absolvi, servari, salvum esse: cué 
opponitur rimreiy, damnari. Rom. xiv. 3, 4.” 
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SECTION Uf. 


THE APOSTLE advises the Corinthians to restore 
to the communion of the church that great of- 
Sender whose misconduct had been one principal 
cause of keeping him away, but whose sincere 
and deep repentance now moved his compassion, 
and induced him to advise them to receive him 
again into Christian fellowship. Ch. ii. \—11. 


1. The apostle could not prevail upon himself to 
visit Corinth a second time, till every cause of un- 
easiness was removed, ver. 1—3. 

But I determined this with myself, that I would 
not come} again to you in grief. 

I formed this resolution in my mind, that as our 
first interview had been a source of mutual satisfac- 
tion, my second visit should not be the occasion of 
uneasiness either to you or to myself: but that I 
would absent myself from you till every cause of 
trouble should be removed. 

lor if L occasion grief to you, who then is to 
gladden me? but he who is grieved by me ? 





1 Come again in grief.}| The apostle had not visited them in 
grief the first time: he means, therefore, that having visited 
them with satisfaction at first, he was resolved not to visit them 
with dissatisfaction the second time. Vide Locke. 

° Who then is to gladden?} xat vg. “ And had I done it, 
what comfort could I have had among people I so much love, 
and yet am forced to punish in so severe a degree ?”’ Pyle.— 
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If I should be under the necessity of exercising Ch. IL. 


severity when I come among you, my visit would be 
as painful to myself as it would be to you; for I 
could derive no comfort or satisfaction from any 
thing during my residence with you, but from the 
contrition and restoration of the offender whom it 
would be my painful duty to chastise. 

And I wrote this very thing to you3, that when 
L came I might not be grieved by those in whom I 
ought to rejotce. Having this confidence in you all, 
that my joy ws the joy of you all. 

The reason why, instead of coming among you, 
I wrote to you, and that with some degree of aspe- 
rity, was this: That I might excite you to reform 
those lamentable irregularities which prevailed 
among you, that when I came I might not be un- 
der the necessity of exercising that discipline which 
would be equally distressing both to myself and 
you. And the more so as considering the earnest- 
ness and faithfulness with which I laboured among 
you for two years and upwards, I had a right to ex- 
pect that your conduct would have been so correct 
and exemplary as to have afforded me the most pure 


“* Nisi vos—ac proinde nemo. Quomodo enim tristis alium exhila- 
rabit ?’? Rosenmuller. 

3 I wrote this very thing.] ‘ That is, in the first epistle. See 
ver.9. He wrote to them to punish the fornicator. See ver. 11. 
Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 21, v. 8 :—but now that he knows the Corin- 
thians had punished him, in compliance with his Letter, and he 
had had this trial of their obedience, he is so far from continuing 
the severity, that he writes to them to forgive him and take him 
again into their affection.” Locke. 
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and unmixed satisfaction. And notwithstanding all 
that has passed, I know you so well, that Iam very 
confident, if the affairs of your society were restored 
to such a state as to give satisfaction to me, that it 
would afford equal satisfaction to you all. In short, 
I am confident that such is your affection for me, 
you would all be gratified with seeing that I was 
pleased. | | 


2. He assures them that the painful rebuke which 
he had administered was the result, not of personal 
animosity, but of affectionate regard to their inter- 
est, ver. 4, 0. 

For out of much affliction and anguish of heart 
1 wrote to you with many tears ; not that ye might 
be uneasy, but that ye might know the love with 
which L abound towards you. 

The severity which was manifest in my late epis- 
tle was not the dictate of resentment against an in- 
dividual, but of tender affection for you. I felt the 
deepest concern at the state of things at Corinth, 
and at the irregularities and crimes by which your 
society was disgraced. I wrote with many tears; 
and though I knew that you would feel great unea- 
siness at the strong expressions of disapprobation 
which I introduced, I trusted that you would see that 
my intention was kind, and that my only object was, 
the repentance and reformation of those who had 
done amiss. Nothing but the truest regard for you 
could have induced me to have performed so pain- 
ful a task. 


Parr I. Hi. CORINTHIANS, = Secr. 12. 


Now, if a certain person' hath caused uneast- 
ness, he hath not caused uneasiness to me, but in 
some degree? (that I may not bear? too heavily 
upon hinr) to you all. 

If a certain person, whom I need not name, has 
created much uneasiness, which cannot be denied, 
it is not to me that he has given pain. All that I 
have felt and suffered on account of his misbeha- 
viour I reckon as nothing: I forgive it all. But you 
are the parties more immediately concerned ; your 





1 Jf a certain person.} Every one observes the delicacy and 
tenderness of the apostle in not mentioning the name of the pe- 
nitent offender, nor using any harsh language in describing the 
offence. 

* In some degree.) So Locke. azo pegas. ‘ This phrase,” says 
Mr. Wakefield, ‘here and in ch.i.14, l appreliend to be equi- 

valent to ev weoes.” His translation is, ‘ this uneasiness is not 
mine only, but the mutual uneasiness of us all.’ “ ao wepes, 
ex parte aliquatenus, quodammodo.” Schleusner. Ch. i. 14, the 
phrase scems to express a certain portion of the Corinthian con- 
gregation : here it is understood of a limited degree of uneasi- 
ness. So, Rom. xi. 25, it expresses a eertain portion, meaning 
a large majority, of Jews who are at present blind to the evi- 
dence of the gospel. Rom. xv. 24, the same phrase expresses 
the degree of satisfaction which the apostle hoped to enjoy in 
the society of his friends at Rome. “ St. Paul being satished 
with the Corinthians for their ready compliance with his orders 
in his former letter to punish the fornicator, intercedes to have 
him restored ; and to that end lessens his fault, and declares, 
however he might have caused grief to the Corinthians, yct he 
had caused none to him.’ Locke. —‘* Quodammodo vos omnes ille 
trisfitia affecit. Facinus enim ab illo commissum tantum est e¢ 
tam grave, ut gus turpitudo ad universam societatem vestraum re- 
dundare videatur.”’ Resenm uller. 

* That I may not bear, &c.) iva jay emibapw" “ parenthesi in- 
cludenda sunt hec verba, et reddenda, ne quid g oravius dicam.,”’ 
Rosenmuller, ‘The Syriac Version places these words after 


wavras, all; Mr. Wakefield begins the uext sentence with 
them 
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moral feelings have been wounded, your character 
as a society has been disgraced. But I will not ag- 
gravate the case, nor bear too hard upon a penitent 
offender. 


3. The offender being now brought to a proper 
sense of his guilt, he advises the Corinthians to re- 
store him to the communion of the church, ver. 
6—8. 

Sufficient for such a manis the censure which 
hath been passed upon him dy the majority. 

The public solemn expulsion of this offender from 
your society has brought him to his.right mind. It 
has convinced him of his misconduct, and there- 
fore it has answered its end. 

So that on the contrary) ye ought rather to for- 
give and comfort him, lest such a man should be 
swallowed up by excessive sorrow. Wherefore, I 
beseech you publicly to confirm? your love to him. 





' On the contrary.) “ This,” says Mr. Locke, “ has nothing 
to refer to but exsSacw, overcharge, in ver. 5, which makes that 
verse refer to the fornicator.”’ 

* Publicly to confirm.] This is Dr. Macknight’s judicious 
translation : he remarks, that “ the original word, xvpwoas, does 
not signify to confirm simply, but to confirm or appoint with au- 
thority; consequently the apostle’s meaning was, that the re- 
ception of this offender into the church was to be accomplished, 
as his expulsion had been, by a public act of the brethren assem- 
bled for that purpose.” 

It may be thought extraordinary that an offender so atrocious 
should be so soon forgiven, and received again into communion 
with the church: but the Corinthians were lately converted from 
heathenism, and had not that sense of the enormity of vices of 
this kind which belongs to those who have been educated in 
Christian principles and habits. Many of them had been re- 
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I hear that this unhappy offender entertains so 
just a sense of the heinousness of his crime, aud is 
so much affected at the censure of the society, that 
he is almost overwhelmed with grief. It becomes 


you, therefore, to forgive and to comfort him, in- | 


stead of persisting in your severity against him ¢-. ; 
and I request that, being perfectly satisfied as to his — 


repentance, you would receive him again into your 
communion, in as public and as solemn a manner 
as you expelled him from your society. 


4. As he was satisfied with their deference to his 
authority, which was one occasion of his writing, the 
apostle further recommends that they should act in 
unison with him in forgiving as well as in censuring 
offenders, that the adversary might not take advan- 
tage of their dissentions, ver. 9—1!. 

Moreover, I wrote for this purpose also, that I 
might have proof of you whether you would be obe- 
dient in every thing. 

I had heard such an alarming account of the dis- 
orderly state of your society, and of the hostility of 
opposing factions, that I entertained doubts whether 
my influence among you were not entirely lost. To 
satisfy my mind upon this subject, I wrote to you, 
requiring the immediate excommunication of the 
offending party, to try whether you would obey me 
or not. And I am happy to see, by your ready com- 


claimed from the most odious vices; and this offender, having 


been made sensible of his fault, was now resolved tu renounce 
his crime, 
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pliance with my direction, that I still retain that re- 
spect and deference among you which you had for- 
merly shown. 

Now to whom ye forgive any thing I also forgive 
it, and indeed whatever I have forgiven, if I have 
forgiven any thing in the person of Christ}, it has 
been for your sakes. 

As we have agreed in censure, let us now agree 
in forgiveness. If you forgive any offender, I for- 
give him too: and as J, in virtue of my apostolic 
authority, in the name and as the representative of 
Christ, have forgiven this penitent offender, I have 
done it for your sakes, to set you an example of 
Christian charity and meekness, and to point out 
your duty upon similar occasions. Join with me, 
therefore, in forgiving this penitent, and in restoring 
him to Christian communion. 

That we may not be over-reached? by the adver- 
sary 3, for we are not ignorant of his wiles. 








1 In the person of Christ.) ‘‘in the name and by the authority 
of Christ.””, Macknight. 

* Over-reached.] “* WaAzovexrew properly signifies plus justo 
possidere, to possess more than one is entitled to: but because 
persons of this description are commonly fraudulent and unjust, 
and sometimes violent in their conduct, the word signifies, to 
act fraudulently, unjustly, violently. ch. vii. 2, xii. 17.’ Mac- 
knight. 

> The adversary.) Satan, the opposer ; i.e. not an evil spirit, 
but their unbelieving neighbours, Jews and heathens, who would 
take advantage of their intestine divisious to disparage the 
Christian religion. Bishop Newcome explains it of wicked men, 
the instruments of Satan. ‘“ By Satan, or adversary, the apostle 
means the civil abettors of the Pagan superstition.” Harwood. 

“* By Satan,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘* we are to understand any 
adversary ; and Christianity had many of them in that and in- 
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Your unconverted neighbours will be upon the 
watch to take advantage of any dissentions which 
may take place between you and me, or in the body 
of your society, and will be glad to widen the breach, 
in order to injure the Christian cause. Be aware 
of their malicious purpose, and stand upon your 
guard. Let us ever act in union and harmony. Let 
us act with united vigour in excluding every mem- 
ber whose moral conduct would disgrace the society ; 
and let us act with united sympathy and tenderness 
in restoring to their places in the church those un- 
happy persons who, having by irregular conduct ex- 
posed themselves to public censure, have been re- 
claimed to true repentance, and are desirous of be- 
ing again admitted to the privileges of the Christian 
community. 





deed in every age: and whatever man or thing has a tendency 
to obstruct a good design is called Satan, or something equiva- 
lent to it, in the Scriptures. Thus, our Lord called Peter Satan, 
when he would have diverted him from his resolution to die at 
Jerusalem. We are not, therefore, to infer from such passages 
as these, that there is in the universe a great evil spirit, the ri- 
val of the Supreme Being, and continually thwarting him in his 
designs ; more especially prompting men to all vice and wicked- 
ness here, in order to be the instrument of their punishment 
hereafter. The vices of mankind are not to be excused in this 
manner : as if they were drawn into sin by some invisible agent, 
to whose powers their own were by no means equal. Men’s 
own depraved appetites are sufficient to account for all the wic- 
kedness there is m the world.” 
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SECTION IV. 


THE APOSTLE assures the Corinthians, that in hes 
great anxiety to hear tidings concerning them, 
he had given up a fair prospect of usefulness at 
Troas, and had crossed over into Macedonia to 
meet Titus. And he bursts into an exclamation 
of gratitude and praise for the glorious success 
which attended the faithful preaching of the go- 
spel. Ch. ii. 12—17. 


1. The apostle, disappointed in his expectation 
of meeting with Titus at Troas, and being anxious 
to hear concerning the state of things at Corinth, 
abruptly quitted a situation which promised consi- 
derable usefulness, and hastened into Macedonia, 
ver. 12, 13. 

Now, when I was come to Troas, to preach the 
gospel of Christ, and a door was opened for me in 
the Lord', I had no rest in my mind; because I 
found not Titus my brother. But, taking leave of 
them, I departed into Macedonia. 

When I was driven from Ephesus by the tumult 
excited by Demetrius, I fled to Troas, where I had 


1 Inthe Lord,| “or, by the Lord: that is, to spread his go- 
spel.” Newcome. An opportunity offered of preaching the go- 
spel with great probability of success ; not by the immediate di- 
rection of Christ, for then the apostle, however anxious he might 
be to receive tidings of the Corinthians, would not have felt him- 
self at liberty to depart from Troas. 
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directed Titus, who was one of the bearers of my 
last epistle, to meet me, and to inform me of the 
state of things with you. At Troas I found that 
many were disposed to hear the gospel, and that 
there was a great prospect of converting many to 
the Christian faith. But I could not make myself 
easy till I gained satisfactory information of the 
success of my advice to you; and therefore, taking 
leave abruptly of my friends at Troas, I went away 
to Macedonia, hoping there to find, as indeed I ac- 
tually did find, that faithful companion of my la- 
bours, Titus, from whom I received the intelligence 


I desired. 


2. At the mention of his success, the apostle 
bursts into an affectionate exclamation of gratitude 
to God for the triumphs of the gospel, and for the 
gracious acceptance of his services, whatever might 
be the effect of his preaching upon different classes 
of his hearers, ver. 14—16. 


Now thanks be to God, who always leadeth us 
an triumph by Christ®, and maketh manifest the 


* Leadeth usin triumph.) “ Spiap Cleves, in triumpho circumdu- 
cere.’ Wetstein —“ Trinmphum ago, triumpho de aliquo, ali- 
quem in triumpho captivum circumduco.” Schleusner. ‘In ailu- 
sion,’ says Dr. Macknight, “ to the method of triumph, the 
apostle represents Christ as a victorious general riding in a tri- 
umphal procession through the world, attended by his apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, and other ministers of the gospel, and fol- 
lowed by all the idolatrous nations as his captives.’ Dr. Dadd- 
ridge, after mentioning Witsius’s explanation of the passage, as 
expressing ‘ the joy with which the apostle reflected on the 
powerful and sovereign grace which had led him in triumph wha 
was once so insolent an enemy to the gospel,” adds, ‘1 rather 
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odour of the knowledge of himself by us in every 
place. 

Nor can I recollect the success of the gospel, of 
which J] have in so many places been the honoured 
instrument, without expressing the affectionate gra- 
titude I feel to God, who in his great mercy put a 
stop to the mad career of hostility and rebellion, and; 


* 


who stationed me as a willing captive at the car of 
Jesus, to grace the triumphal procession of the go- 
spel: not indeed as a helpless prisoner doomed to 
destruction, but as one permitted to enlist in the 
victorious army, and employed to scatter the per- 
fume of the Christian doctrine concerning God and 
his plans of mercy to mankind, among the multitude 


a 


think the apostle represents himself as triumphing through the 
divine power, And as in triumphal processions, especially in 
the East, fragrant odours and incense were burned near the con- 
querors, so he seems beautifully to allude to that circumstance 
in what he says of the odour of the gospel in the following 
verses, Andhe seems further to allude to the different effects of 
strong perfumes to cheer some, and to throw others into violent 
disorders, according to the different dispositions they are in to 
receive them,” 

Perhaps the apostle’s idea may be, that having been subdued 
and taken captive, they are led in triumph by Christ to grace 
the victories of the gospel : but not as prisoners bound in chains 
and doomed to destruction, but as pardoned rebels received 
into favour, and as employed by the conqueror to scatter per- 
fumes among the multitude, some of whom are revived and 
cheered by the grateful fragrance, while others, overpowered by 
the strength of the odour, faint and die; while the officers so 
employed are equally performing their duty, and equally accept- 
able to their sovereign, whatever be the result. Mr. Locke 
supposes that the apostle alludes to his victory over his oppo- 
nents at Corinth, But this is too meun a sense, and unworthy 
of the apostle. 
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in every region through which the magnificent pro- Ch. IL 


cession passes in its progress. 


For we are to God a sweet perfume of Christ, in. Ver. 15. 


respect to them that are saved and in respect to 
them that perish}. 

Our labours as ministers of Christ are attended 
with various success. Some of our hearers receive 
our doctrine, and gladly accept the blessings and 
privileges of the gospel; others despise and reject 
our important message, and choose rather to remain 
and perish in ignorance, idolatry, and vice, than to 
embrace the glad tidings of salvation; but, whatever 
be the effect of our doctrine upon our hearers, our 
fidelity and zeal in all cases are equally exerted, and 
equally acceptable to God, in whose estimation they 
are as the fragrant incense of a costly sacrifice. 

To the one we are a deadly odour unto death 2, 


1 In respect to them that perish.| ‘If we be faithful, we are 
equally approved by Christ, under whose commission we act, 
whatever be the success of our preaching, whether it be pro- 
perly received or not: whether men secure their future happi- 
ness by their obedience, or aggravate their condemnation by 
their disobedience.” Dr. Priestley. 

* 4 deadly odour unto death. Gr. ‘* an odour of death unto 
death :” q. d. Upon some, the perfume which we dispense has 
& noxious and even fatal effect ; it paralyses the nervous sy- 
stem, and produces death. To others it is an odour of life unto 
life, “a living savour unto life.’ Wakefield. The very same 
perfume which overpowers and oppresses some, is to others a 
delightful, refreshing, reviving fragrance, whichcheers the senses 
and invigorates the powers. ‘‘ Dantur odores, qui alios rejiciunt 
et recreant, aliosenecant.” Rosenmuller, ‘‘ fn odour of death : 
the fragrancy so rich in itself, instead of reviving, destroys them, 


and is efficacious to bring on death in its most dreadful forms.” 
Doddridge. 
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but to the other a living odour unto life; and who 
ws sufficient for these things \? 

Upon the surrounding multitudes the perfumes 
which we dispense produce different effects, accord- 
ing to the different constitutions and dispositions of 
those who are exposed to their influence. To some 
the odour is destructive; it is disgusting, overpower- 
ing, and dangerous. ‘They labour either to resist 
or to escape from it, and are sometimes destroyed 
by it. To others, differently constituted and dis- 
posed, the very same odour is a refreshing balm, 
a reviving cordial: they inhale it with delight, and 
feel that it infuses into their spirits, animation, vi- 
gour, activity, and joy. Thus, to some, the doc- 
trine of the gospel is a fatal venom: it excites con- 
tempt and hatred, malice and rage; they oppose it 
to the utmost; their guilt and misery are aggra- 
vated, and their ruin is sealed: so that the gospel, 
which should have been their salvation, becomes 
their bane. Upon others the effect is widely differ- 
ent. The doctrine of the gospel, approved by the 





1 Who is sufficient] ‘for this preaching of Christ to all? 
None is sufficient of himself. ch. ii1.5." Newcome.—* When 
we consider all these awful consequences which one way or other 
attend our ministry, we may truly say, Who is sufficient for 
these things?’? Doddridge—‘ Here (says Dr. Whitby) the 
Vulgate ridiculously reads, ‘ et ad hec quis tam idoneus,’ i, e. 
quan ego? and this reading is defended by Dr. Mills, against 
all the Greek Scholia,” &c.—Mr. Wakefield’s version is, ‘‘ ac- 
cording to the suitableness of each ;’’ which, he says, “‘ is the 
acceptation of the Ethiopic, but is not certain whether it fol- 
lowed the present reading, or whether the passage be clearly 
susceptible of this sense as it now stands.’ Griesbach notes the 
variation in the Vulgate, but not in the Ethiopic. 
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understanding and cherished in the heart, becomes 
a reviving, invigorating, exhilarating principle, which 
dispels their darkness, which soothes their sorrows, 
which animates their hope, which governs their lives, 
which prepares them for, and will in due time ad- 
vance them to, a happy and immortal state of being. 
And when I consider the nature of the message with 
which I am intrusted, and the infinitely momentous 
consequences of its admission or rejection by those 
to whom it is addressed, and likewise retlect upon 
iny own inability, and the frailty of human nature, 
I am constrained to say, Who is equal to the im- 
portant task ? and | most readily acknowledge, that 
I have no hope of success but in God. Comp. iii. 5. 


3. He has no merit to plead but that of his dis- 
interestedness and his sincerity, ver. 17. 

For we are not as others? who adulterate the 
word of God?: but as m sincerity +, but as from 





—_— 


* Weare not as others.) The received text reads of weAAa, 
the many, or, most; but of Aotmos, others, is the reading of the 
Clermont and three other ancient manuscripts, and of the Sy- 
riac and other versions. It is hardly to be imagined that the 
majority of the preachers of the gospel, oi woAAos, adulterated 
the word of God. 

3 Who adulterate:] xamyaevovres. A metaphor, taken from 
vintners who adulterate pure wine with foreign mixtures. The 
apostle is supposed to allude to the false teacher, who corrupted 
the doctrine of Christ to adapt it to the learned Greeks. “The 
apostle used this metaphor to show that he did not, like the false 
teacher, mix falsehoods with the gospel for the purpose of pleas- 
ing the vitiated taste of his hearers.” Macknight —“ xawjAcuwy 
(a xannrog institor, propola, caupo) non solum significat vendere 
aliquid, sed et adulterare, artificiose fucare, ef exornare.”’ 

* In sincerity.] e& eiAsmpivetas. See ch.i. 12. “ This word is 
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God, in the sight of God we speak concerning 
Christ. 

If we are honoured with distinguished success in 
dispensing the grateful and reviving odour of the 
gospel, it is because we acquit ourselves with inte- 
grity and faithfulness in the work assigned us. We 
do not, as some that might be named, and who may 
not be unknown to you, adulterate the pure word of 
God with unwholesome mixtures, in order to win 
applause, and to gain an ascendancy over the minds 
of our hearers ; but on the contrary, with the most 
uncorrupted sincerity, mindful of our sacred charac- 
ter and awful responsibility as messengers from God, 
we teach the doctrine of the gospel as in his pre- 
sence, and as those who are shortly to be summoned 
to his tribunal to give an account of their mission 
and to receive the reward of their works. 








elegantly opposed to the impure and gainful mixture mentioned 
before.” Newcome. 

* As from God.) “I preach the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
sincerity: I speak as from God himself, and I deliver it as in 
the presence of God.’ Locke.—‘ ws 2x @eou' ut a Deo jussus, 
ut a Deo per spiritum edocius sum. xarevwriov Te Gee Deum 
pre oculis habens. 2v X¢isw' nomine Christi: tanquam legatus 
ipsius, ch. v.20. Vel etiam, plane idem doceo, quod Christus de 
se docuit.” Rosenmuller. 
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THE APOSTLE appeals to the conversion of the Co- Ch-IIL 


rinthians to the Christian faith, and to their re- 
putable profession of it, as the best testimonial to 
his apostolic mission; and from the superior 
glory of the new to the old dispensation, he en- 
forces the superior obligation of the ministers 
of Christ to sincerity, fortitude, and zeal, Ch. 


lil, ]—iv. 6. 


1. The conversion and exemplary conduct of the 
Corinthians themselves supersedes the necessity of 
all letters of recommendation, either to them or 
from them, ver. 1—3. 

Arewe beginning torecommend ourselves agam? ? 
or, do we need3, as some do 4, letters of recommen- 
dation etther to you or from you? 








* Recommend ourselves.)  Tuvisavesy must mean, not com- 
mend, but recommend, “1t would seem that the faction had pre- 
tended that he had not proved himself an apostle by the things 
written in his former epistle.”” Macknight. 

S Or, do we necd:} 4 wy xongomev. This is the reading of 
the Clermont and other copies, also the Vulgate and Syriac 
versions, and adopted by Griesbach. ‘The received text reads, 
es wy, g.d. unless you think that I want letters. Newcome 
Says es py is used interrogatively, as Gen. ili. 11. 

* As some do.) The false apostle had probably been intro- 
duced among them by letters of recommendation, perhaps from 
the Judaizing Christians at Jerusalem. See Macknight. 

° To you or from you.| The received text reads, or letters of 

‘recommendation from you; but the word cusarimwy, recommen- 
datory, is wanting in the Alexandrine and Ephrem manuscripts, 


VOL; Il. Og 


Ver. 1. 
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I have been enlarging upon the honour which has 
been conferred upon me and my colleagues, in being 
permitted to accompany the triumphal procession 
of the gospel, and to diffuse the odour of its salu- 
tary doctrine; and I have asserted the faithfulness 
with which we exercise our ministry. But do you 
linagine, as my enemies may possibly insinuate, that 
by this I mean to establish my apostolic authority 
among you, as though it were not already suffi- 
ciently proved? or can you suppose that I need, 
like others who might be named, letters of intro- 
duction to you, or of recommendation from you ? 
Does my authority with you, and other churches, 
rest upon so precarious and unsatisfactory a basis as 
a mere letter of recommendation ? 

Ye are yourselves our (letter, written in your 
hearts\, understood and read by all men. 

If Iam asked for a letter of recommendation, I 
appeal to the church at Corinth. The existence 
of a body of professing Christians at Corinth, and 
their general exemplary conduct, is such an evi- 
dence of my apostleship as every one may read and 
understand: it is a matter of public notoriety. 

Stree ye are manifestly? the epistle of Christ 


——a 





aud in the Coptic and Vuigate versions. Mr. Wakefield ren- 
ders, “‘ unless we want, as some do, letters of recommendation 
to you (waAAov y) rather than letters of recommendation from 
fou.” 

' Your hearis.| The received text reads yywv, our hearts: 
vuwy is the reading of one manuscript, and of the Ethiopic ver- 
sion. The connexion seems to require it, Mr. Wakefield pro- 
nounces it to be undoubtedly genuine, and Dr. Doddridge 
adopts it. 
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through our ministr ation3; written, not with ink, Ch. 1. 


but by the spirit of the living God; not on tablets 
of stone, but on the fleshly tablets of the heart. 
Yes, my brethren, ye are yourselves my public 
letter of recommendation from Christ: who by you 
attests the authority with which Iam endued to 
preach his doctrine, and the power with which I am 
invested for ensuring its success. ‘This epistle he 
has written through my instrumentality, I having 
been the bearer of it; or, if I may so express it, the 
amanuensis that he has employed to write. And 
this epistle is written, not with ink in the ordinary 
way, but in characters inscribed by the spirit and 
power of God himself; and that not like the Mo- 
saic decalogue, which was written by the finger of 
God upon tablets of stone, but upon the soft and 


3 Since ye are manifestly.] ‘‘The sense of St. Paul,” says 
Mr. Locke, “ in this third verse, is plainly this: That he needed 
no letters of commendation to them: but that their conver- 
sion to the gospel, written not with ink, but with the spirit of 
God in the tables of their hearts, and not in tables of stone, by 
his ministry, was as clear an evidence and testimony to them 
of his mission from Christ, as the law writ in tables of stone 
was an evidence of Moses’s mission: so that he, St. Paul, need- 
ed no other recommendation. This is what is to be understood 
by this verse, unless we will make the tables of stone to have no 
signification here. But to say, as he does, that the Corinthians 
being writ upon in their hearts, not with ink but with the spirit 
of God by the hand of St. Paul, was Christ’s commendatory let- 
ter of him, being a pretty bold expression, liable to the excep- 
tion of the captions part of the Corinthians, he, to obviate all 
imputation of vanity or vain-glory, immediately subjoins what 
follows in the next verse.’’ 

3 Through our ministration :] dianovyfeioa ve yuwy. “ deli- 
vered by us, of which we had the charge and management, ei 
Wakefield Ministerio meo scriptus: Christus, in scribenda 
hac epistola, meo ministerio usus est.” Rosenmuller. 
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tender tablet of the heart of all of you who have 
been converted from a heathen state to the public 
profession of the Christian religion. In plain lan- 
guage, your conversion to the Christian religion in 
consequence of my preaching the gospel to you, 
and exercising miraculous powers among you, your 
abandoning the gross vices of your heathen state, 
and your present love and practice of virtue in obe- 
dience to the law of Christ, and from regard to the 
discoveries of the Christian revelation, is a plain 
and public proof that I have a commission from 
God to preach his gospel in the world. ‘There is 
no other way of accounting for the great success 
of my labours at Corinth ; and the wonderful change 
which has been wrought in your minds, in your 
hearts and lives, Is a more satisfactory evidence of 
my apostolic mission, than the miraculous engrav- 
ing of the ten commandments upon tablets of stone 
by the finger of God, was, of the divine legation of 


Moses. 


2. The apostle, to avoid all appearance of osten- 
tation, ascribes all his ability and his success to the 
power of God, who by his spirit qualified him to 
be the publisher of a new, a better, and a life-giving 
dispensation, ver. 4—6. 

Now we have this persuasion) through Christ 


en a TS A AS SE 





1 This persuasion :] remo8yosv. “a milder term for boasting.” 
Locke. See chap x. 7.—*‘ certa apostoli persuasio de fructu mu- 
neris sui apud Corinthios.’”” Rosenmuller.— As if he had said, 
But mistake me not as if | boasted of myself. This so great 
boasting that I use is only my confidenee in God through 
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towards God: not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to place any thing to account? as from ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is from God. 

Though I assert with so much confidence my 
commission from God, which was communicated 
to me by Christ, I am far from arrogating to my- 
self any superior merit on this account, and least 
of all from ascribing the success of my ministry 
to my own power or wisdom. Jam well apprized, 
that of myself I can do nothing. I cannot calcu- 
late upon the least success from any powers of rea- 
soning or talent of eloquence that I possess, or upon 
which I might value myself. No argument nor 
persuasion of mine would ever have induced any 
one of you to have renounced the idolatry in which 
you had been educated, or the vices to which you 
were habituated, and to have become the true wor- 
shipers of God, and the virtuous disciples of Jesus. 
Whatever ability I possess, whatever success [ have 
met with, all is the work of God. 

Iho hath even qualified us? as ministers of 


Christ: for it was God that made me minister of the gospel, 
that bestowed on me the ability for it, and whatever I perform 
in it is wholly from him.” Locke. 

* To place any thing to account:] Aoyicacba rt. So New- 
come.—‘‘to reckon upon any thing as from ourselves.” Dod- 
dridge.—* to reason any thing ; q. d. we are unable by any rea- 
soning of our own to bring men to conversion.” Whitby. See 
Acts xix. 27; Rom. iv.3, 6,11, ch. viii, 18,36; 1 Cor. iv. 1: 
in all which places Acyigouas signifies, to reckon, or, place to 
account, 

9 Who hath even qualified us:] ixavwoev. ‘ who hath even 
made us sufficient ministers.’”” Newcome.— who indeed hath 
fitted us to be ministers.” Macknight —“ who hath also thought 
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the new covenant}, not of the letter, but of the 
spirit? : for the letter killeth3, but the spirit gweth 
life. 

Iam one of the last men who would have thought 
of engaging in the Christian ministry and apostle- 
ship, or who would have been selected by others. 
I was once a bitter enemy to the Christian name: 
but even me has God chosen and qualified for this 
high and honourable office. He subdued my pre- 
judices, he brought me to the knowledge of the 
truth, he inspired my heart with gratitude and zeal, 


us worthy to be ministers.”” Wakefield — who hath made us 
able ministers.” Public Version, and Doddridge. The apostle 
takes up the preceding word, ‘‘ our sufficiency,” inavorgs, “is 
from God who hath made us sufficient,” ixavwoer. 

' The new covenant.) naivys dradyxys, new covenant, as it is 
rendered in the Public Version. The Mosaic dispensation was 
a covenant made by God with the Israelites, through the instru- 
mentality of Moses; the Christian dispensation is the new co- 
venant through the mediation of Jesus Christ —‘‘ who hath even 
made us sufficient ministers of the new covenant.”’ Newcome. 

* Not of the letter, but of the spirit.)  “ the letter, the law 
of Moses, which was written on tables of stone—the spirit, the 
Chnistian covenant, the true spiritual religion, written on the 
heart by the power of the spirit. Rom. vii. 6." Newcome.— 
«St. Paul may be understood to intimate thet the new cove- 
nant was also, though obscurely, held forth in the law. For he 
says, he was constituted a minister of the spirit, or spiritual 
meaning of the law, which was Christ. But both letter and spi- 
rit must be understood of the same thing: the letter of the law, 
and the spirit of the law. And in his epistle to the Hebrews 
he shows what a spiritual sense ran through the Mosaical in- 
stitutions and writings.” Locke. 

8 The letter killeth, &c.] i.e. “ Pronouncing death without 
any way of remission on ill transgressors, leaves them under an 
irrevocable sentence of death; but the Spirit, i. ¢. Christ, ver. 
17, who is a quickening spirit, 1 Cor. xv. 45, giveth life.” Locke. 
—‘‘ The end of the gospel is to give life. John x. 10; Rom. vi. 
23.”’ Newcome. 
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with benevolence and courage ;_ he instructed me in 
the Christian doctrine in its fullest extent, and gave 
me a particular commission to preach the gospel to 
the Gentiles: and to this he superadded those mi- 
raculous gifts and powers, which were so clearly ex- 
hibited among you, and which alone could, in the 
present state of things, have excited that attention 
to the doctrine and to the evidences of the gospel, 
which would overcome inveterate prejudices, and 
would make a powerful and abiding impression upon 
the heart. 

Thus were I and my fellow-labourers amply quali- 
fied to dispense the blessings, not of the old dispen- 
sation, but of the new; not of that covenant which 
imposed rites and ceremonies, and which consisted 
in types and figures, but of that new and better co- 
venant which was the completion of the Mosaic pe- 
euliarity, and which was the hidden spiritual mean- 
ing of all its pompous external symbols. And what- 
ever may be affirmed by some who wish to hold you 
in bondage to the old dispensation, I can assure 
you that there is nothing in it which ought to at- 
tract your regard, or to alienate your affections from 
the Christian faith ; for the Jaw is a dispensation of 
death, as it passes a sentence of death upon every 
offence, and makes no provision for the pardon of 
the penitent. But the gospel is a life-giving spirit: 
It proclaims pardon to the penitent, and everlast- 
ing life to all who accept its offers and comply with 
its requisitions. 
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3. The apostle argues the superiority of the go- 
spel ministry to that of the law, from the superior 
excellence and permanency of its object, ver. 7— 
1}. 

The apostle through this whole paragraph alludes 
to the history which is given, Exod. xxxiv. of the 
shining of the face of Moses, after he had passed 
forty days upon the mount in communion with God, 
and receiving the law from him. The historian, 
ver. 29, there relates, that when Moses came down 
from Mount Sinai with the two tables of testimony 
in his hand, he was not aware that his face shone. 
But when Aaron and all the children of Israel saw 
Moses, and beheld the lustre of his countenance, 
they were afraid to come near him. And Moses 
called to them, and Aaron and all the rulers of the 
congregation returned unto him, and Moses talked 
with them. And afterwards all the children of 
Israe] came near, and he gave them in command- 
ment all that the Lord had spoken with them in 
Mount Sinai, and till he had done speaking with 
them he put a veil on his face. But when Moses 
went to Jehovah to speak with him, he took the 
veil off until he came out. And the children of 
Israel saw the face of Moses that it shone, and 
Meses put the veil upon his face again. 

In allusion to this incident, the apostle declares, 
1. That though the lustre upon the countenance of 
the Jewish legislator was glorious, and the honour 
thereby conferred on him was great, nevertheless it 
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was evanescent, and greatly exceeded by the spiri- Ch. IIL 


tual and far more permanent glory which attended 
the publishers of the Christian dispensation: and, 
2. That the Jewish lawgiver covering his face with 
a veil was an emblein of the dark and figurative ge- 
nius of the Mosaic dispensation ; whereas the first 
teachers of Christianity publicly exhibited the lustre 
with which they were dignified, and were bound in 
duty to state the great doctrines of Christianity in 
the plainest and the clearest light. 

But if the ministration of the law of death, en- 
graven in letters upon stones, was so glorious that 
the children of Israel could not stedfastly look upon 
the face of Moses, because of that lustre of his 
countenance, which lustre was to be abolished, how 
much more glorious must this ministration of the 
spirit be'! 

I have just been speaking of myself and my bre- 
thren who are commissioned to teach the gospel, 
as ministers, not of that old covenant which was 
written on tables of stone, and which denounced 
death upon the transgressor, but of that new dispen- 
sation, which is the scope and end of the first cove- 
nant, which was confirmed by the gifts of the spint, 
and which contains the promise of life. I do not, 








1 How much more glorious.| Mr. Wakefield renders the clause, 
‘must not this spiritual ministration be much more glorious ?”’ 
literally, ‘‘ how shall not the ministration of the spirit be more 
glorious?”” Perhaps the best translation may be, ‘“ how is it 
possible that the ministration of the spirit (or spiritual dispen- 
sation) should not exceed in glory?’’ How can it be other- 
wise, than that the ministry of the spirit which giveth life should 
confer more glory and lustre on those who are employed in it? 


Ver. 6. 


8. 
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indeed, deny that the first dispensation was of di- 
vine authority, and that it was a great honour to 
Moses to be chosen to the office of communicating 
the will.of God to the Israelites, by means of the 


~ law written by the finger of God on the tables of 


stone. And the dignity conferred upon him in be- 
ing admitted to communion with God was marked 
by that lustre of his countenance which struck the 
beholders with awe, and made them afraid of ap- 
proaching him. This lustre, however, was but tem- 
porary, an emblem of the limited duration of the 
dispensation which he introduced. But if the mi- 
nistry of a dispensation which entailed death was 
honoured with a brightness which dazzled the eyes 
of the spectators, is it not reasonable to believe, 
may we not naturally expect, that the ministry of 
the dispensation of life will exhibit a still greater 
brightness ; that the gospel, which is the soul and 
spirit of the law, will irradiate its officers with a 
greater and a more permanent glory ? 

For of the ministry of condemnation were glo- 
rious, much more doth the ministration of justifi- 
cation exceed in glory. 

That the glory which attends the preaching of 
the gospel should greatly exceed that which accom- 
panied the preaching of the law, is not at all won- 
derful, when we consider the nature and genius of 
the two dispensations; the law of Moses being a 
dispensation of condemnation only, requiring that 
uniform obedience which few or none could yield, 
and making no provision for repentance ; whereas 
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the gospel is a dispensation of peace and reconcili- cp, ur, 


ation, and restores the penitent believer to a state 
of friendship with God. Deing so much superior 
in its object, it is entitled to be introduced with su- 
perior magnificence. 

And indeed that which was then made glorious ' 
veaseth in this respect to be glorious, because of the 
glory that surpasseth it. 

The lustre which attended the introduction of the 
Mosaic dispensation is completely eclipsed by the 
superior lustre of the gospel; so that the honour 
conferred upon Moses by the lustre of his counte- 
nance was nothing in comparison with that which 
is conferred upon the apostles of Christ, by the su- 
perior knowledge of the gracious purposes of God 
to man, with which they are inspired, by the spiri- 
tual gifts and powers with which they are favoured, 
and by the ability which they possess of communi- 
cating those gifts and powers to their respective con- 
verts : a power which Moses either did not possess 
at all, or possessed in a very limited degree. 








' That which was made glorious :] “ ede dedofasas vo dedo- 
gacusvsy, Munus Mosis quod fuit splendidum, ne excellens qui- 
dem nominari potest. ev Tetw Tw weget, hac ratione, hoc nomine, 
eveney, respectu hujus eminentioris dignitatis: 1. e. comparata ad 
hanc excellentiorem dignitatem, qu@ inest nostro ministcrio.”’ Ro- 
senmuller. “ For indeed that glory is no glory, with respect to 
the excessive glory of the other.” Wakefield. Mr. Locke puts 
the question, “ whether in thus industriously placing the mini- 
stry of the gospel in honour above that of Moses, the apostle may 
not possibly have an eye to the Judaizing false apostle of the 
Corinthians, to let them see what little regard was to be had to 


that ministration, in comparison with the ministry of the go- 
spel.’ 


Ver. 9. 


10. 
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Tf; then, that which is abolished was abolished 
by glory), much more doth that which remaineth re- 
main 72 glory. 

The lustre of Moses is eclipsed by the superior 
lustre of the apostles of Christ. Thus the law of 
Moses is wholly superseded by the gospel of Christ, 
and its ritual impositions are no longer obligatory 
upon the believing Gentiles ; and as the knowledge 
with which the apostles are inspired, and the pow- 
ers with which they are endued, are not momentary 
and occasional, but constantly inherent in them, so 
shall that glorious dispensation of which they are the 
ministers, remain in the world as a permanent and 





ar a EES 


t By glory—in glory :] di do&ys—ev dofn. The translation 
given in the text is that of Hallet end Macknight, and best suits 
the construction and the connexion. The glory of the ministry 
of the law was eclipsed by the superior glory of that of the go- 
spel: how reasonable, then, is it to expect, that the glory which 
obscured the other shall remain complete or unabated aiter the 
first has vanished! As, therefore, the glory of the gospel mini- 
stry will be more permanent than that which it displaces, so the 
gospel dispensition itself also will be more permanent than the 
law. The apostle’s language, however, is elliptical, and admits 
of a different construction and interpretation: q. d. 1f that dis- 
pensation which was to be abolished was introduced with glory, 
much more will that which remains remain in glory. ‘This was 
Mr. Locke’s interpretation, and Archbishop Newcome’s, who 
translates the words thus, “ for if that which shall be done away 
was glorious, much more must that which remaineth be glori- 
ous;”? and Mr. Wakefield, “ for if that which is no more were 
with glory, much more must that which continueth be in glory.” 

The apostle’s idea seems to be this : that as the lustre of the 
ministry of the law was obscured by the superior histre of that 
of the gospel, it is highly reasonable to expect that the lustre 
which superseded the other will also be more lasting : insinu- 
ating, by this imagery, that the gospel was beth a amore splen- 
did and a more permanent dispensation than the law. 
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extensive blessing, and shall never be superseded to 
the end of time. 


4. The apostle argues the indispensable duty of 
the ministers of the new and superior dispensation, 
to teach its doctrines with the utmost freedom and 
simplicity, ver. 12, 13. 

Having therefore this persuasion ?, we use great 
Jreedom of speech. 

Being fully convinced that the dispensation of 
the gospel is in its nature and tendency greatly su- 
perior to that of the law, that it is better adapted 
to human frailty, and intended to continue to the 
end of time, and consequently that the ministry of 
the gospel is beyond comparison more honourable 
than that of the law, we who are intrusted with this 
honourable service, feel it to be our duty to rise su- 
perior to all mean and secular considerations, and 


2 This persuasion:] eamda. See Macknight, who refers to 
2 Cor. i.7; Philip. i. 20; Titus i. 2, for this sense of the word. 

“* That Paul by these words (says Mr. Locke, who has given 
a just and beautiful illustration of this portion of the epistle,) 
means the honourable employment of a minister of the gospel, 
or the glory belonging to his ministry, is evident by the whole 
foregoing comparison which he has made between the ministry 
of the law and of the gospel, and not between the law and the 
gospel themselves. The calling it hope instead of glory here, is 
the language of modesty : it is, g.d. Having, therefore, so ho- 
nourable an employment as the ministry of the gospel, which 
far exceeds the ministry of the law in glory, though even that 
gave so great a lustre to Moses’s fuce that the children of Israel 
could not with fixed eyes look upon him, I, as becomes one of 
such hopes, in such a post as sets me above all mean consider- 
ations and compliances, use great freedom and plainness of 
speech in all things that concern my ministry.” 
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to speak the truth with the utmost plainness, fidelity 
and courage, not taking into consideration either the 
offence which it may give, or the personal inconve- 
nience with which it may be attended. 

And we are not as Moses, who put a veil upon 
his face, that the children of Israel may not see} 
distinctly the end of the dispensation which is about 
to be abolished. 

Moses put a veil upon his face to conceal its lus- 
tre; but this is not the practice of us, the apostles 
and ministers of Christ. It is not owing to any act 
of ours, nor to any obscurity in the delivery of the 
important message we have in charge, that the Jews 
remain ignorant of the true nature and design of 
that ceconomy which, having answered its purpose, 
is just about to be repealed. 


od. The ignorance and unbelief of the Jews are 
owing to their own prejudices and vices, which pre- 
vent them from seeing the true design of the cere- 
monial law, ver. 14—17. 

But their understandings were blinded? ; for to 


1 That the children of Israel may not see.] ‘These words 
must be understood, not of Moses, but the ministers of the go- 
spel. It is not their fault that the Jews do not understand the 
scope of the law ; but it is owing to the blindness of their minds, 
which shall be taken away when they return to Christ.” Locke. 

* Their understandings were blinded.| q.d. “ We, the mini- 
sters of the gospel, speak plainly and openly, and put no veil 
upon ourselves as Moses did, whereby to hinder the Jews from 
seeing Christ in the law ; but that which hinders them is a blind- 
ness on their minds, which has been always on them, and re- 
mains to this day. This seems to be obviating an objection, 
viz. If you preach the gospel and Christ contained in the law 
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this day the same veil remaineth during the read- Ch. 1. 


ing of the old Testament, it not being discovered + 
that et ts abolished by Christ. 

And to dwell a little upon this unhappy state of 
my mistaken countrymen: in justice to the preach- 
ers of the gospel I am constrained to say, that it is 
not owing to any defect of candour or simplicity in 
us, but to their own inveterate prepossessions that 
they remain so grossly ignorant of the true design 
of the law. Their prejudices render their minds 
callous to the impression of the clearest evidence. 
And even to this day, while they attend the reading 
of the scriptures of the Old Testament in their syn- 
agogues, the true sense of it is veiled from their 
sight. They continue to dream of the perfection 
and perpetuity of their dispensation, being totally 
ignorant that its purposes being fulfilled in Christ, 
the Mosaic ceconomy is now about to be entirely 
set aside. 


with such a shining clearness and evidence, how comes it that 
the Jews are not converted to it? His reply is, Their unbe- 
lief comes not from any obscurity in our preaching, but from a 
blindness which rests upon their minds to this day: which shall 
be taken away when they turn to the Lord.’ Locke. 

$ The old Testament.) Gr. “the old covenant.” But the 
words Old Testament being used familiarly to express the sa- 
ercd books of the Jews, without any reference to the signification 
of the words, the phrase is retained in the translation, as exactly 
expressing the apostle’s idea. 

* It not being discovered :] wy avanaarurrouervoy crt. Bengel 
and Griesbach put a comma after meves, and read é7t as one 
word. This punctuation is adopted by Newcome, Wakefield, 
and Macknight. ‘The public version is, ‘ for until this day re- 
maineth the same veil, untaken away in the reading of the old 
Testament: which veil is done away in Christ.” 


Ver. 
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Yea, even to this day, when Moses is read a veil 
covereth their heart}. | 

Though they listen to the word of the law, its 
true and spiritual meaning is completely concealed 
from them. 

But when it shall turn? to the Lord, the veil 
shall be taken away. 

There is a time coming, when the whole Jewish 
nation shall be converted to the Christian religion ; 
and, when this auspicious event takes place, the veil 
which now envelopes and darkens their understand- 
ings shall be withdrawn, all their prejudices shall 
be removed, and they shall see the true design of 
the ceremonial law, which was to prepare the way 
for a more liberal and more perfect dispensation, 
and to make it more welcome. 

But the Lord is that spirit? ; and where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty 4. 

I have been speaking of the spirit as opposed to 








' A veil covereth, &c.] It is thought that the apostle here 
alludes to a custom of the Jews, which continues still in the syn- 
agogue, of wearing a veil when the law is read. See Locke, 
Macknight, &c. 

2 When it, &c.] ‘“ But when their heart shall turn to the 
Lord, and laying by prejudice and aversion shall be willing to 
receive the truth, the veil shall be taken away, and they shall 
plainly see him to be the person spoken of and intended. When 
this shall be, see Rom. x1. 25—27.”’ Locke. 

3 The Lord is that spirit.| These words relate to ver. 6, where 
he says that he is a minister not of the letter of the law, nor of 
the outside and literal sense, but of the mystical and spiritual 
meaning of it, which, he herve tells us, is Christ. 

4 There is liberty :] ‘because the spirit is given only to 
sons, or to those that are'free. This is the hberty of speech 
mentioned, ver. 12. See the next chapter.” Locke. 
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the letter, and of the ministration of the spirit as ch He 


opposed to the ministration of death and condem- 

nation. I now tell you very plainly, that by the 
spirit I mean Christ; that is, the doctrine of Christ, 
the dispensation of the gospel. ‘To this great ob- 
ject all the types and sacrifices of the ceremonial In- 
stitution pointed; in this dispensation all its pro- 
phecies were accomplished, and all its promises ful- 
filled. And for this law of liberty all who groaned 
under the yoke of Moses panted with earnest desire. 
The legal dispensation introduced by Moses had its 
use, but it was limited and temporary: the spirit of 
the law was a spirit of bondage ; its prevailing mo- 
tive was terror. ‘The obedience which it produced 
was a servile homage. Not so the spirit of the go- 
spel. Believers in Christ are rescued from the ter- 
rors of the law; they become sons of God; their 
spirit is the spirit of adoption; their obedience is 
the fruit of faith, and hope, and love. They are no 
longer slaves, but sons: they have nothing to con- 
ceal; they no longer deal in types and mysteries, 
but they declare the important truths and the pre- 
cious promises of the gospel with the greatest sim- 
plicity and plainness of language. 


6. The apostle, in allusion to the case of Moses, 
represents the ministers of the gospel as diffusing 
every where around them the radiance which they 
derive from Christ, ver. 18. 

But we all3, with unveiled face, reflecting as 











* But we all.|] Mr, Locke observes, “ that ver, 14—17 is a pa- 
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mirrors | the glory of the Lord, are transformed 
into the same image? from glory to glory, even 
as proceeding from the Lord, the spirit 5. 

To return from my digression : I was observing 


renthesis, which being laid aside, the comparison between the 
ministers of the gospel and Moses stands clear. Moses with a 
veil covered the brightness and glory of God which shone in his 
countenance: but we, the ministers of the gospel, with open 
countenances reflect as mirrors the glory of the Lord.” Gries- 
bach, Newcome, and Macknight all include these verses in a 
parenthesis. 

1 Reflecting as mirrors.) “‘ Karonrgigw, represento aliquid 
tanquamin speculo alteri, a xatomrpoy speculum. Medium, xato- 
mrprcouat, meipsum intueor in speculo.’ Schleusner ; who pro- 
duces examples from Artemidorus, Elian, and Diogenes Laer- 
tius. ‘Supposing xarorre:Zoua: to be in the middle voice,” 
says Dr. Macknight, ‘I have translated it actively, in which I 
am supported by Estius and the Greek commentators, who ex- 
plain it thus, ‘ Instar speculi suscipientes atque reddentes. Re- 
ceiving and reflecting in the manner ofa mirror the glory of the 
Lord.’ —“ ‘Reflecting as mirrors,’ so (says Mr. Locke) the 
word must signify here, and not ‘ beholding as in a mirror :’ be- 
cause the comparison is between the ministers of the gospel and 
Moses, and not between the ministers of the gospel and the 
children of Israel. Now the action of beholding, was the action 
of the children of Israel; but of shining, or reflecting the glory 
received in the mount, was the action of Moses: and therefore 
it must be something answering that, in the ministers of the go- 
spel, wherein the comparison is made : as is further manifest in 
another express part of the comparison, between the veiled face 
of Moses, ver. 13, and the open face of the ministers of the go- 
spel in this verse. The face of Moses was veiled, that the bright 
shining, or glory of God remaining on it, might not be seen ; 
and the faces of the ministers of the gospel are open, that the 
bright shining of the gospel, or the glory of Christ, may be seen. 
Thus the justness of the comparison stands fair, and has an easy 
sense; which is hard to be made out, if xaromrpiZomevos be 
translated ‘ beholding as in a glass.’ ”’ 

«<The glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ shines as in a 
glass which reflects the image upon us, so that we all are trans- 
formed into the same image, deriving the gifts and graces of 
the spirit from Christ, the Lord and great distributor of them : 
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(ver. 13) that Moses veiled his face to conceal its 
justre, and that this was a symbol of the obscurity 
of that dispensation which he introduced. But the 
case is widely different with us, the apostles of Christ 
and teachers of the Christian doctrine. The glory 
of Christ shines full upon us, and we, like polished 
mirrors, reflect its beams: so that they who see us, 
do in a sense see him from whom our brightness is 


and so the glory which the Father gave to him he hath given us,” 
John xvii. 22. Whitby. 

““xaromrpitonevor, illuminati glorid Domini, tanquam specula 
que lumen accipiunt. Sic enim Greci intelligunt.” Valla— 
*« speculantes, Vulg. hoc loco a speculo ductum est, non a specula. 
Ut intelligas Det gloriam a purgatis animis, ceu speculo, excipi ac 
reddi. Ad hunc enim sensum exponunt Greca scholia, ut xavo- 
mroitowevos sit veluti speculo exprimentes ac referentes,” Erasmus. 
—‘“ xar. attente spectantes : qui speculum consulunt omnia sin- 
gulatim intuentur.” Grotius, 

As it is plain from the Greek scholiasts, that the original word 
will bear the sense of reflecting as a mirror, though this may not 
be its usual classical sense, and as the connexion appears so 
plainly to require it, I have adopted it in the text, though with 
some little hesitation. Perhaps the apostle’s idea may be this : 
Christ as a mirror reflects the image of God, and the apostles 
gazing at this mirror are illuminated by its reflected rays, and 
themselves reflect the image of Christ. 

* Into the same image :] Tyyv autyy emova. “that very image: 
that of Moses was but a faint reflection of the glory which he 
saw.” Locke. 

8 From glory to glory.| ‘“ with a continued influx and renew- 
ing of glory, in opposition to the shining of Moses’s face, which 
decayed and disappeared in a little while,” ver. 7. Locke. 

* From the Lord, the spirit{] “« as if this irradiation of light 
and glory came immediately from the source of it, the Lord 
himself, who is that spirit whereof we are the ministers,” ver. 6. 
Locke.—‘‘ The Lord of the spirit.” Macknight. gq. d. In diffus- 
ing the knowledge of God and religion through the world, we 
are the images or representatives of Christ, by the power of an 
abiding inspiration from him who is the Lord, or author, of th 
covenant of the spirit, : 
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borrowed. And as we are continually receiving 
fresh streams of glory from our Lord and Master, 
who is the spirit and end of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, so we likewise, with correspondent effulgence, 
diffuse fresh lustre around us ; till we at length be- 
come the perfect image of him whose glory we thus 
reflect.. In plain language, we are all enlightened 
by Jesus Christ, in the knowledge of the nature and 
design of the gospel dispensation, which knowledge 
abides with us. And we are so far from endea- 
vouring to conceal it, that we think it our duty to 
publish the whole of it every where in the plainest 
language. So that they who listen to our instruc- 
tion gain as distinct and comprehensive a view of 
the doctrine of the gospel as we ourselves possess, 
and as if, like us, they had been taught by Christ 
himself. 


7. Invested with this honourable ministry, the 
teachers of the gospel fulfill their commission with 
zeal and fidelity, ch. iv. ver. I, 2. 

Therefore, as we have through mercy) obtained 
this ministry, we faint not 2, 


' Through mercy.) ‘as we have been graciously intrusted.” 
Wakefield. Gr. ‘ having this ministry according as we have 
received mercy.”” Newcome; who refers to ch. 111,6—9. q.d. 
“‘ according as God has had compassion on me, who was a per- 
secutor, and has intrusted me with it.” 

* We faint not.] ex exxaxsuev. “we flag not.” Macknight — 
** exxanew. Proprie, cedo et succumbo laboribus, segnesco: meta- 
phorice, desum officio meo, negligens et ignavus sum. Sic miles 
qui arma abjicit, et signa militaria deserit et fugit, exxanesy dict- 
tur.” Schleusner.—- I do not fail nor flag : Ido not behave my- 
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Having, by the unmerited goodness and the trans- Ch. IV. 
cendent mercy of God, been appointed to the high li 
and honourable office of teachers of the gospel, we 
do not shrink either from toil or danger, but endea- 
vour to discharge the duties of our station with cou- 
rage and fidelity. 

’ But have renounced the hidden things of shame’; 
not walking in craftiness, nor fraudulently cor- 
rupting the word of God, but by manifestation of 
the truth recommending ourselves* to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. 

Whatever some may insinuate concerning us, I 
solemnly and confidently assure you, that we are 
not in tie number of those who connive at the dis- 
solute practices in secret which they condemn in 
public; or who suffer the disgraceful rites of hea~ 


to 


self unworthily in it, nor misbecoming the honour and dignity 
of such an employment.’’ Locke. 

$ We have renounced the hidden things of shame,] ‘‘ in which 
the priests of paganism deal so much, in order to impose on the 
people, practising in their mysteries so many impure and so 
many foolish rites.” Doddridge ; who well observes in his note, 
that the word azeimayea, which we render renounce, does not 
imply that they ever had any thing to do with such things ; and 
that the words “ set them at defiance” seem more literally to 
express the original. Dr. Macknight renders it, ‘‘ we have com- 
manded away.” ‘The expression (he says) is emphatical and 
picturesque: it represents the hidden things of shame as offer- 
ing their service to the apostle, who rejected their offer with 
disdain, and bid them be gone.”—‘ The whole business of the 
first part of the epistle (says Mr. Locke) is to justify to the Co- 
rinthians his behaviour in the ministry, and to convince them 
that in preaching the gospel he has been plain, clear, open, and 
candid, without any hidden design or concealed secular inter- 
est.” 

* Recommending ourselves.| ‘* not requiring commendation 
from others, ch. iil. 1.” Newcome, 
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thenism to pollute the purity of the gospel. We 
have no sinister designs, nor any selfish and secular 
ends to answer, while we profess to teach the truth; 
nor do we presume to debase the pure word of God 
by human mixture, Jewish or heathen, in order to 
render the gospel more palatable, and less obnoxious. 
to the prejudices of our hearers. ‘Truth is our sole 
object; and to prove our fidelity to the consciences 
of our hearers and to the eye of God, is the great 
scope of our ambition. 


8. Hence it follows, that if the gospel doctrine re- 
mains concealed from any, the fault lies wholly with 
themselves, ver. J, 4. 

But if our gospel be also veiled, it is veiled only 
among those who destroy themselves ', among those 
unbelievers? whose minds the God of this world 





1 Who destroy themselves.) So Macknight. rots aroAaujevois, 
“ those who are lost: if our gospel, like the law, ch. iit. 13,14, 
be veiled, it is veiled among those who perish through vice and 
infidelity.” Newcome. 

* Among those unbelievers.] Newcome ; who appeals to Gro- 
tius for the construction of this verse, as given in the transla- 
tion. Gr. “ among whom the God of this world hath blinded the 
understandings of unbelievers.”’ See also Rosenmuller. 

3 The God of this world.] That is, Mammon, or self-interest ; 
or rather perhaps Satan, the opposing power, the supposed 
leader and head of the unbelieving and idolatrous world, in op- 

osition to Christ, who is lord and chief of the community of be- 
ievers, the ruler of the kingdom of light, as Satan is the ruler 
and prince of the kingdom of darkness. He is represented as 
blinding the minds of his subjects, who are prevented by their 
inveterate prejudices and vices from seeing the light of truth 
in the gospel. See 1 Cor. v.5; 1 Tim.i. 20; Eph. vi. 12; Col. 
i, 16. 
The generality of commentators, assuming the existence of 
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hath blinded, so that the lustre of the glorious go- ch IV. 


spel of Christ, who is the mage of God 4, doth not 
shine upon them. 

I deny not that there are some to whom the na- 
ture and design of the gospel are as much under a 
veil as the dispensation of Moses was to the Jews: 
but who are the persons in this situation? They 
are men who are working out their own ruin: they 
are blind, and cannot see the light; the God of this 
world has deprived them of their mental eye, so that 
they cannot discern in the gospel the glory of 
Christ; who is the image of God, as we are the 
images of him. Their prejudices, their vices, and 
their attachment to worldly interest, prevent them 
from discerning, or from being properly impressed 
by, the evidence of the gospel, so that they either 
cannot or will not learn the will of God, as revealed 
by Christ. Their ignorance is not owing to the mi- 
nisters of the gospel : it is owing to the blindness 
of their understandings, and to the badness of their 
hearts, and they must abide by the consequences of 
this wilful and criminal unbelief. 


9. The apostle renounces all pretensions to spiri- 
tual authority, and ascribes the success of the gospel 
ministry wholly to the power of God, ver. 5, 6. 


ae a being as the devil, of course apply the apostle’s language 
to him. 

* Christ, the image of God.]_‘“ Christ is represented as the 
mirror from which the glory of God is reflected upon us, by such 
an image of the sun as we have in a mirror. ‘This is reflected 
upon us from Christ. But all the light comes originally from 
God, the father of lights.” Priestley. 
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For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
as the Lord!, and ourselves as your servants for 
the sake of Jesus. 

I have been speaking in very high terms of the mi- 
nisterial office; but do not mistake me, or imagine 
that it is my desire to domineer over you. The go- 
spel of which we are ministers I have stated to be, 
not our gospel, but the glorious gospel of Christ. 
We are only his servants in common with yourselves 
and the universal community of believers. We are 
his missionaries; from him we derive all our. in- 
struction, he gives us our commission, and his name 
we bear. Nay, so far are we from pretending to go- 
vern you, that from love to Christ and zeal for his 
cause, we profess ourselves to be, not only his ser- 
vants, but yours also: your very slaves. Nor 1s 
there any labour or drudgery to which we would 
not cheerfully submit, so that we may succeed in 
winning you over to the doctrine and service of Je- 
sus Christ. 

For God, who commanded light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shone into our hearts, that we might 
diffuse the lustre? of his glorious knowledge’, 
which shines zz che fuce of Jesus Christ. 








* Christ Jesus as the Lord.] ‘We preach not ourselves, i. e. 
not ourselves as Lords, aaa Xpisov Iycev Kupiov, but Christ 
Jesus as the Lord; q. d. 1 have not given the least occasion to 
any to suspect I set myself up for the head of a party for any 
private advantage, but preach Jesus Christ as the common Lord 
and Head of all Christians.” Pyle. See also Macknight. 

* Diffuse the lustre.} “ that l might communicate the know- 
ledge and light of the glory of God, which shines in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” Locke; who observes in his note, that this is a 
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That almighty Being who said “ Let there be Sale 


light,” and there was light, has mercifully vouch- 
safed to shine upon our dark and benighted minds, 
which were once as remote from the ‘light of the 
gospel, as blind, as ignorant, as strongly prejudiced, 
as any of its most inveterate opposers now are. 
And the reason why this holy and cheering light 
was imparted to us is, that we might diffuse it 
among the heathen : that so the lustre which beams 
from the countenance of our glorious Lord, and 
which is by him reflected from the Father of light 
and wisdom, might shine through the world; and 
the doctrine of the gospel might be manifest to all 
mankind. Not to ourselves, therefore, but to the 
mercy of God be the praise of that success with 
which the ministration of the gospel has been every 
where attended. 








continuation still of the allegory of Moses, and the shining of 
his face, &c. so much insisted upon in the foregoing chapter.’ 

It cannot be doubted that the apostle in the whole of this dis- 
course, though he uses the plural number, chiefly refers to him- 
self, and means to vindicate his own character ; and in this sense 
he would be understood by the Corinthians. For this reason 
Mr. Locke and most other expositors use the singular number 
in their expositions. But as the apostle out of modesty com- 
monly uses the plural number, including Timothy, whose name 
is joined with his own in the salutation, and the other apostles 
and ministers of the gospel, and as it is certainly a more grace- 
ful manner of address where he is speaking in his own praise, I 
have for this reason generally retained the plural number in the 
paraphrase, though with an allusion and leaning to the apostle’s 
own particular case. 

5 His glorious knowledge.| The received text reads ‘ the glo- 
tious knowledge of God,” See Griesbach. 
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SECTION VI. 


THE APOSTLE refers to the support which he and 
his fellow-labourers experienced under persecu- 
tions and sufferings, as an additional proof of 
their commission from God; and professes that 
nothing but the consciousness of their integrity, 
the assurance of success, and the hope of a future 
everlasting reward, could induce them to perse- 
vere in their laborious and hazardous enterprise. 


Ch. iv. 7.—v. 10. 


1. The frailty of their nature, and the danger of 
their situation and office, demonstrate that nothing 
less than a divine power could be effectual for their 
support, ver. /—9. 

Moreover, we have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels\, that the exceeding greatness of the power 
may be of God, and not of us. 

The treasure which we dispense is of inestimable 
value; and the success of our mission is great and 


1 In earthen vessels.) ‘‘ We who preach the gospel, are frail 
and feeble. St. Paul repeatedly alludes to his bodily infirmi- 
ties.’ Newcome. “ The treasure of the gospel was committed 
to earthen vessels, that is, to persons of low birth, destitute of 
literature, and of every thing which could give them influence 
with mankind, and utterly unable by their own power to defend 
themselves against their enemies, on purpose that the excellency 
of the power by which the gospel was contrived, and the world 
was persuaded to embrace it, might plainly appear to belong to 
God and not to them.” Macknight. 
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wonderful. But we who are employed in diffusing Ch. Iv. 


the blessings of the gospel, are feeble, frail, and 
dying creatures; utterly insufficient for our own 
preservation, and still more incompetent to com- 
mand success. It is evident, therefore, that no 
power less than divine 1s adequate tu the accom- 
plishment of such extraordinary effects by such fee- 
ble and contemptible means. 

We are pressed on all sides, but not crushed?. 

We encounter all kinds of difficulties and suffer- 
ings ; but though severely pressed by them on every 
side, we are not totally disabled, nor so overpowered 
as to be compelled to yield. 

Dubious 3, but not in despair. 

We are doubtful, whether we shall survive the 
persecutions we meet with, but we do not abandon 
our confidence in God. We are apprehensive that 
we shall meet with no success in our exertions, yet 
trusting in the power of God, we do not relax from 
our labours. 





* Pressed—but not crushed.] “ An allusion probably to wrest- 
ling at the Isthmian games.” Macknight. “ @asCew dicitur 
athleta quum adversarii corpus lacertis implicat, tamque arcte 
comprimit, ut spiritus coarctetur. sevoywpeicias dicuntur, quo- 
rum fauces, aliaque anime trahende instrumenta ita coarctata et 
compressa sunt ut spiritus trahendi meatibus omnis fere aditus 
preclusus sit.” Rosenmuller. “ afflicted, but not utterly ovet- 
pressed.”’ Doddridge. 

* Dubious.] aopenevos, perplexed. ‘So rendered,” says 
Macknight, “ it signifies persons involved in evils from which 
they know not how to extricate themselves. If the apostle had 
the combat of boxing in his eye, the word would signify being 
stunned with the blows of the adversary.” 
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Persecuted, but not forsaken'; thrown down, 
but not kiiled 2. . 

Weare hunted down by our enemies, and aban- 
doned by the world; but God does not forsake us. 
He supports and delivers us. We are sometimes 
even overtaken and struck down by those who wish 
to destroy us and our cause; but when we seem 
wholly in the power of our enemies, and at the very 
last gasp, to our own astonishment and theirs, we 
are wonderfully rescued from destruction. What 
can afford a more striking proof that we are the 
faithful messengers of God, and under the protec- 
tion of his providence ? 


2. They, like Christ, are continually exposed to 
death, 1 order to give evidence of his resurrection, 
to the end that their hearers may participate in the 
life that he enjoys, ver. 1O—12. 

Always bearing about in our person’ the dying 
of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus* may be made 


manifest im our persons. 


' Persecuted, &c.} “‘ The critics who think the apostle alludes 
to the combat of the race, translate the clause, ‘ pursued, but 
not left behind.’ ’? Macknight. 

* Thrown down, but not killed.] Locke, Wakefield, and Mac- 
knight. g.d. ‘* Though they were thrown down by their adver- 
saries, they were not, by the fall, either killed or disabled from 
rising and continuing the combat. This is supposed to be an al- 
lusion to the Pancratium.”’ 

° In our person.] Gr. “ our body;”’ and so in the last clause of 
the verse. the dying of Jesus. The received text reads “the 
Lord Jesus;’’ but the word Lord is wanting in the best copies, 
and is omitted by Griesbach. 

* The life of Jesus made manifest.) “ Bearing about the dying 
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Like our Master Jesus, we are continually ex- 
posed to suffering and death, in order that we may 
prove to our hearers, that Christ is now living. For, 
certainly, no one can believe, that we would undergo 
these dreadful persecutions if we had not sufficient 
evidence of the truth of the fact for which we suf- 
fer, the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 

For we, though living 5, are continually delivered 
over to death for the sake of Jesus, that the life also 
of Jesus 6 may be manifested in our mortal flesh. 

We, the apostles of Jesus, and preachers of the 
gospel, are as capable of enjoying the comforts of 











of Jesus, that is, a representation of his death, that at the resur- 
rection we may also represent his glorious life. Dying like him, 
to live like him.” Newcome. ‘That the life of Jesus now tri- 
umphant above all hostile power, may be manifested in the pre- 
servation of our feeble body.’ Doddridge. 

5 We, though living.] ‘‘ We who survive persecution.” New- 
come. “ As long as I live I shall be exposed to the danger of 
death.” Locke. 

8 That the life of Jesus.] The sense of this passage seems to 
me generally misunderstood. Some suppose that the apostle 
means, that the life of Christ is exhibited by his power being 
shown in their protection ; but it is plain, that he ascribes their 
protection to the power of God, not of Christ, Others under- 
stand it of the life of Christ being exemplified in their future 
resurrection, as his sufferings are now exemplified in their pre- 
sent persecution: vide Newcome. But this seems foreign to 
the argument. The apostle’s reasoning appears to be this : We 
are continually suffering like Christ ; we who live, and who love, 
and can enjoy life as well as any other men, nevertheless, vo- 
luntarily submit to the most severe privations and persecution. 
The design of this is, to prove that Christ is now living ; so that 
while we suffer the pains of death, you in consequence of it en- 
joy the hope of life by the conviction you gain of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, which is the foundation of your hope. To live, 
signifies to enjoy life, 1 Thess. ili. 8: Now we live if ye stand 
fast in the Lord, t.e. we enjoy life. 
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life, and are as much attached to life and its bless- 
ings, as others are; yet we suffer ourselves every day 
to be exposed to death for the sake of Christ, to the 
end that we may by our sufferings demonstrate his 
resurrection, and thus diffuse among our hearers the 
hope of life. 

So then death worketh in us, but life in you). 

The consequence of this zeal and fortitude in us 
is, that we are daily exposed to sufferings and death, 
to the end that you, our hearers, our converts, may 
be advanced by the resurrection of Jesus to the hope 
of a new and glorious life; which is the most power- 
ful incentive to the practice of virtue. 


3. The only consideration which inspired their 
fortitude and zeal was, the firm persuasion of the 
truth of their doctrine, and the hope of saving 
themselves and others, ver. 13—15. 

Yet having the same spirit of faith, which the 
scripture describeth (Ps. exvi. 10), “* I believed, 
therefore have I spoken,” we also beleve, and 
therefore speak. 

As David, when almost overwhelmed with dis- 
tress, still retained his confidence in God, and still 
bore testimony to his goodness and faithfulness, 
so we, animated by a similar spirit, in the midst of 
trouble and persecution, retain a joyful confidence 
in the truth of the gospel, and therefore continue 
to preach it with resolute perseverance. 


1 Death worketh, &c.] ‘ So that we die to Christ, and ye 
live to him ; persecution has not reached you.” Newcome. 
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will raise up us also? by Sesus, and will present us 
together with you. 

Assured of the important fact, that Jesus our 
great master has, by the almighty power of his Fa- 
ther, been raised from among the dead, we are also 
assured that the same power will be exerted in the 
person of Christ to raise up both us and you, and 
all the faithful disciples of Jesus in all ages, and to 
unite us all into one glorious assembly in his bliss- 
ful presence. 

For all things axe for your sakes, that the abound- 
ing grace* might, through the thanksgiving of 
many, overflow to the glory of God. 

All our labours and our sufferings, and all that 
God himself has done in raising up Jesus from the 
dead, and in authorizing and qualifying the apostles 
to preach the gospel, is for the benefit of you and 
others, who are sincere believers in the truth, that 
the blessings of the gospel might be extended to, 
and accepted by multitudes, and that God might be 
glorified by the gratitude and obedience of those 
who will be saved by it. 


3 Will raise up.) Newcome observes, that “ this explains how 
the life of Jesus was to be manifested in his body or mortal 
flesh, ver. 10,11.” 

° Present us.] Newcome renders it, “ will place us before 
himself. See Eph. v.27, God will admit us into his presence, 
and will favourably regard us.” 

* That the abounding grace.) Or favour, that is, the gift of 
the gospel which abounds to multitudes. Mr. Wakefield says, 
the sense of this verse is clearer than the phraseology. I have 


adopted what appears to be the construction of Newcome and 
Macknight. 
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4. The joyful expectation of a future, everlasting 
recompense cheered and animated the apostles, and 
almost over-ruled the sense of present sufferings, 
ver. 16—18. 

Therefore!, we faint not; but even though our 
outward man is perishing, nevertheless the inward 
man is renewed daily. 

Taking into consideration the glorious and bene- 
volent object of our mission, we resolutely perse- 
vere; persecuted as we are, and almost overwhelmed 
with toil and suffering, we shrink not from the ar- 
duous struggle ; but on the contrary, the more we 
labour, the more we suffer, and the more we are op- 
pressed and overpowered by fatigues and persecution, 
the more earnest are we to persevere in our labours, 
and to spend all the little strength that remains in 
the same honourable and important cause. 

Moreover, the momentary hghtness? of our af- 
fiction ts working out for us an unmeasurable 3, 
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* Therefore.| ‘* For which cause. Since we know that we shall 
be raised up to everlasting life.” Newcome. Rather, since all 
we do is for your sakes and for the glory of God, ver. 15. 

* The momentary lightness.| wapavtimna eaagpov. See Beza 
and Macknight. ‘4d momentum, etiam, in presenti.” Schleus- 
ner. q.d. the momentary light affliction of the present state.— 
“* Our present light affliction, g.d. when compared with the 
weight of glory which will follow.” Newcome. 

° An unmeasurable.| xa’ varepCoayy eig varepCoAny, a very ex- 
ceeding. Newcome ; who remarks, that “ the Greek word sig- 
nifies in excess to excess. See Rom. i. 17, vii. 13." “ A most 
excessively immense and eternal weight of unutterable felicity.” 
Harwood. 

** This sentence,” says Dr. Doddridge, “is one of the most 
emphatical in all St. Paul’s writings, in which he speaks as much 
like an orator as an apostle. The lightness of the trial is ex- 
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everlasting weight of glory 4, while we aim5 not at 
the things which are visible, but at those which are 
invisible; for the things which are visible, are tem- 
porary; but the things which are invisible, are 
everlasting. 

If our views were limited to the present state, 
our afflictions and persecutions might well be re- 
garded as both heavy and tedious. But compared 
with that inexpressible, incomprehensible, immea- 
surable mass of glory and happiness which the go- 
spel reveals, for which these sufferings are preparing 
and qualifying us, and to which by the mercy of 
God they entitle us, all these troubles are as dust 
in the balance, not deserving the least attention. 
And this is the true cause of that habitual cheer- 
fulness which we maintain under the pressure of 
severe tribulation; our regards and best affections 


pressed by ro edAagpoy sys SAnpews, as if he had said, It is even 
levity itself in the comparison. On the other hand, the xa6’ 
umepboayy es UmepSoAyy is, says Mr. Blackwall, infinitely em- 
phatical, and cannot be expressed by any translation. It sig- 
nifies, that all hyperboles fall short of describing that weighty 
eternal glory, so solid and lasting that you may pass from one 
hyperbole to another, and yet, when you have gained the last, 
are infinitely below it.” Blackwall’s Sacred Classics, vol. i. 
p. 332. 

* Weight of glory.) An allusion to the word 735, which in 
Hebrew signifies both weight and glory. Macknight observes, 
that the apostle joins the two significations in one phrase, 
which is not unusual in his writings. See Philip. ii. 1; Eph. i. 
8,19. He adds, that “ it is hardly possible in any translation 
to express the force of this passage as it stands in the original. 
Stephen says of it, Nothing greater can be said or imagined.” 

° We aim.) “ The word cxomei,”’ says Macknight, “ properly 
signifies to look at a mark which we intend to hit, an object 
which we wish to lay hold on.” 
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being fixed not upon visible and sublunary objects, 
but upon those which are invisible and permanent. 
The things of time and sense are light, transitory, 
and evanescent, they are not worth a thought ; but 
the invisible objects of faith have a most serious and 
important reality ; they are subject to no interrup- 
tion or vicissitude, and when once possessed, they 
will be ours for ever. 


5. The apostle declares, that he and his fellow- 
labourers had a well grounded confidence, that when 
the present frail and dying state was past, it would 
be succeeded by a glorious and immortal state now 
reserved in heaven. Ch. v. ver. 1. 

For we know! that if this tabernacle, wherein 
we dwell, which is fixed on the ground, be taken 
to pieces, we have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens. 

The apostle here appears to be speaking not as 
he is generally understood of the human body, but 
of the state of man in the present life, which he 
contrasts with the state which will take place after 
the resurrection. The present state of man he com- 
pares to a residence in a low and crazy tabernacle, 
which is fixed upon the ground, and will be shortly 
taken to pieces. The state of man in a future life 
he compares to a residence in a magnificent build- 
ing, such as no human hands ean form, and which 
will last for ever without being liable to ruin or de- 


' For we know, &c.] This beautiful translation is taken from 
Mr. Wakefield. 
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cay, a building of which God is the architect, and 
which he reserves at present in heaven, from whence, 
at the proper season, he will let it down into this 
world. And here it is proper to observe, that the 
apostle does not affirm that the virtuous in a future 
life will dwell in heaven, but only that the house, 
which is hereafter intended for thern, is 2207 in hea- 
ven, and will at the proper time descend into this 
world2, which he more explicitly asserts in the next 
verse. ‘The meaning, therefore, of the apostle’s de- 
claration, stripped of its metaphorical dress, is this ; 
We know that when the present frail and mortal 
state is passed, it will be succeeded by a state of 
everlasting glory and felicity, which God has pre- 
pared for all his faithful servants. 


6. In the mean time, under the pressure of pre- 
sent sufferings, they look with earnest desire, not 
after an extinction of being, but after this happy 
change of state, ver. 2—4. 

For truly in this tabernacle we groan, earnestly 
desiring to be covered? with our habitation which 
ts to come from heaven*. 


2 Descend into this world.] Thus, in Revelation xxi. 2, the 
new Jerusalem is to descend from heaven to earth; the virtuous 
-are not to ascend into heaven to inhabit it there. 

8 To be covered.) exsvdvoac)as: literally to be clothed upon: 
to be clothed with a habitation does not sound well. But the 
apostle does not always guard against mixing his metaphors. 
See ver. 4. 

* From heaven.| The habitation is said to be at present ev rosg 
gcayvoss’ but when it is to become the residence of the virtuous, 
it is to descend <& spaya. The expression countenances the sup- 
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Under the labours and sufferings of the present 
life, we cannot but look and sigh for that glorious 
and happy state which God has prepared for us, 
and into which he will in due time introduce us. 

Seeing that, though unclothed\, we shall not be 
found naked. 

Our desires, however, are founded upon the ex- 
pectation and hope that when we are removed from 








position, that the earth is the place in which the virtuous are to 
reside hereafter. 

1 Seeing that, though unclothed.} The received text reads 
evducayevos, clothed, of which it is difficult to make tolerable 
sense. The Clermont and some other manuscripts and ver- 
sions read exducauevor, unclothed ; and this reading, though not 
received into the text by Griesbach, 1s marked by him as of good 
authority. Erasmus is inclined to this latter reading. Grotius, 
Castalio, Locke and others, who adopt the received text, sup- 
pose that the apostle might expect to live till the appearance of 
Christ to raise the dead, and so be exempted from dying.”’ 
** Desiring,” as Mr. Locke explains it, “‘ without putting off 
this mortal earthly body by death, to have that celestial body 
superinduced ; if so be the coming of Christ shall overtake me 
in this life, before I put off this body.’ Mr. Locke acknow- 
ledges that “ this passage is not very easy ;” but he understands 
““vuuvot, naked, of the state of the dead, unclothed with mortal 
bodies until the resurrection.” See | Cor. xv. 37. Pyle reads 
exducapevos, g.d. If so be, or, since that being unclothed, i.e. 
of this body, we shall not remain naked, but shall have a hea- 
venly one in its room, which he says is a much clearer construc- 
tion than the common reading. 

It is plain that what the apostle desires, is a change from the 
present state of labour, danger, and trial, to that state of glory 
and happiness which will take place at the appearance of Christ. 
But he deprecates the condition of mankind in the interval be- 
tween death and the resurrection, which he calls being naked ; 
being dislodged from the old habitation, and not yet admitted 
into the new. And it is evident, that notwithstanding all the 
burdens and sufferings of the present state, he by no means 
wishes to exchange it for the insensibility of the grave. This 
he expresses more clearly in the following verse. 
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the present state, we shall immediately, or at least 
in a very short time, enter upon our new habita- 
tion; for it is not at all our wish to be excluded 
both from the state of trial and that of recompense, 
and to lie as it were unsheltered and without a 
home, in the silence and inactivity of the tomb. 

And, indeed, we who are in this tabernacle groan, 
being burdened; for which reason? we are desirous, 
not to be unclothed, but to be clothed upon®, that 
mortality may be swallowed up of life. 

In this state of frailty and suffering, we who are 
the heirs of the promised inheritance often groan 
under the pressure of affliction, fatigue, and persecu- 
tion, and earnestly desire to be released from the 
burden. Not indeed that we desire death for its 
own sake, and much less do we covet that state of 
insensibility to which death for a time reduces us : 


eee ey 


* For which reason.] eg w, “ upon which,” “in consequence 
of which.” Compare Rom. v. 12: vide Chancey on Universal 
Salvation, p. 43. ‘ groan with the weight thereof; not that we 
wish,” &c. Wakefield. 

3 To be clothed upon.] The apostle’s wish seems to be, that 
the heavenly house might be let down, so as to cover the earthly 
tabernacle, and to conceal it entirely from sight. And his mean- 
ing is, that he was desirous, that the happy state which God 
intended should take place immediately without the intervention 
of natural dissolution, and of the season of insensibility in the 
grave, which, however, he probably expected to be very short. 
Dr. Doddridge renders and explains the passage thus : “ Ne- 
vertheless, we would not be unclothed, or stript of the body, 
for that is what we cannot consider as in itself desirable.” This 
is unquestionably the apostle’s meaning; but it is difficult to 
see how the learned expositor could reconcile this passage to 
the doctrine of an intermediate state of happiness for the soul, 
while separated from the body between death and the resurrec- 
tron. 
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the object of our desire is, to enter upon a new and 
happy state of existence, and, if possible, to escape 
the pains of dying, and the disgrace of the tomb, 
so that this frail mortal condition might be imme- 
diately and at ence absorbed and lost in a state of 
immortality and blessedness. 


7. Of this desire of immortality, God is the au- 
thor, and the gift of the holy spirit is a pledge of 
his design to gratify it in due season, ver. 5. 

Now he who hath wrought us to this very state 
7s God, who hath also given us the spirit as the 
earnest of it?. 

It is God himself who has excited in our breasts 
these holy and ardent breathings after immortality; 
it is God that has so clearly revealed, and so ex- 
plicitly promised eternal rewards to virtue in the go- 
spel of his son; and as a further proof of his mer- 
ciful design, he has communicated the gifts of the 
spirit to his apostles, and through them to others, 
as a pledge of our adoption into his family, and of 
our title to the heavenly inheritance. 


S. Desirous, as they might be, to enter upon a 
better and happier state, in which they should dwell 





1 Wrought us to this very state.] ‘ to these noble views and 
sublime desires.” Doddridge. ‘‘ that hath prepared us for this 
very purpose, q.d. framed, fitted us by calling us to preach the 
gospel.” Newcome. ‘ who will accomplish for us this very 
thing.” Wakefield; who observes, that the Authiopic appears 
to have read the verb in the future tense. 

* The earnest of it.) Gr. the earnest of the spirit, i.e. “ the 
spirit as the pledge of future acceptance.” Newcome. 
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with their beloved Master, they were still more so- 
licitous to approve their fidelity to him, whether liv- 
ing or dying, ver. 6—9. 

Therefore, we are always of good courage 3, 
knowing, that while we are present in the body, we 
are absent from the Lord. For we walk by faith, 
not by sight. We are, 1 say, of good courage, 
and are better + pleased to be absent from the body, 
and present with the Lords. So then we are am- 














° We are of good courage.| Oapeevres’ Itis observed by New- 
come and others, that agreeably to the Hebrew idiom, the par- 
ticiple is here used for the present indicative. See Rom. v. 11, 
and 2 Cor. v.12. Mr. Locke observes, that the “ word Sapes- 
fev, we are confident, here signifies the same as gx exxansmey, 
we faint not. Ch. iv. 1,16. q.d. 1 goon undauntedly, without 
flagging, preaching the gospel with sincerity and great plainness 
of speech.” 

* Are betier pleased.] evdoxemwey parroy’ put a stop after waa- 
Aov. Bengelius, Bowyer. 

> Absent from the body, and present with the Lord.] That is, 
to quit the present state, and to enter upon that state of recom- 
pence and happiness which we are to enjoy with Christ. This 
text is usually understood as expressing the apostle’s persua- 
sion, that death is a separation of the soul from the body, and 
his expectation that the separate spirit would be introduced 
into a state of glory and happiness in the presence of Christ, 
while the body is perishing in the grave. But it is quite im- 
possible that this should be the apostle’s meaning, as he had 
expressly declared in his former epistle, 1 Cor. xv. 18, that if 
there be no resurrection of the dead, all who have fallen asleep 
in Christ have perished; which is palpably inconsistent with 
their possessing life and happiness in a separate state ; and the 
apostle cannot be supposed to contradict himself. And in truth, 
the apostle’s language in this passage will not bear the censtruc- 
tion which is usually given to it; and gives no countenance to 
the doctrine of an intermediate state of perception, activity, 
and enjoyment between death and the resurrection. He is here 
only contrasting the present state of trial and suffcring with the 
future promised state of happy existence in the presence of 
Christ. He never once mentions or even glances at an inter- 
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bitious, whether present in or absent from the body, 
to he well pleasing to him}. 

Animated by the prospect of immortality, we 
keep up our spirits, and persevere in our labours 
with undaunted fortitude and resolution. While 
we dwell in the present state, we cannot indeed en- 
joy the society of the Master whom we serve and 
love. Our conduct in life, and in the discharge of 
our ministry, must be governed by faith in the great 
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mediate state in which the spirit will be happy, when separate 
from the body. On the contrary, he represents the state which 
immediately succeeds to death, as a state of nakedness, ver. 3, 
which was so far from being the object of his wish, that he ex- 
presses his earnest desire to be exempted from it by being per- 
mitted to continue in the world till the appearance of Christ. 
That the apostle regarded the seasun of rest in the grave as 
an evanescent point, hardly worthy of notice when compared 
with the glory which was to succeed, cannot reasonably be 
doubted. See Phil. 1.23. But this is to be attributed to a pre- 
vailing but erroneous opinion, that Christ would appear’ to 
judgement before the generation which then existed should ex- 
pire, rather than to the speculative, however correct opinion, 
that the idea of duration ceases while thought is suspended. 
We have no reason to believe that the apostle was a profound 
metaphysician. See 2 Thess. ii. 1, 2, and the note. 

1 To be well pleasing to him.) ‘“‘ Whether staying in the body 
or going out of it, i.e. whether I am to stay longer here, or sud- 
denly to depart. This sense the foregoing verse leads us to. 
And what he says in this verse, that he endeavours, whether pre- 
sent or absent, to be well pleasing to the Lord, i.e. to do what 
is well pleasing to him, shows, that neither of these words can 
signify here, his being with Christ in heaven. For, when he is 
there, the time for endeavouring to approve himself is over.” 
Locke. I think with Mr. Locke, that the apestle’s general mean- 
ing is, that he was desirous to approve himself the faithful ser- 
vant of Christ both living and dying. See Rom. xiv. 7, 8. But 
at the same time it appears to me undeniable, that by the 
phrase ‘‘ present with the Lord,’ the apostle means to describe 
that future state of existence in which the virtuous shall be happy 
in the presence of Christ . 
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truths of the gospel revelation, and not by an ac- 
. tual perception of those glorious scenes, to the par- 
ticipation of which we shall hereafter be admitted. 
Nevertheless, although we derive so much satisfac- 
tion from the exercise of faith, we cannot but ear- 
nestly desire to be actually in the presence of him, 
whom, though unseen we love, and to share in his 
glory and felicity. But the desire that lies nearest 
our heart, and which has the greatest and most ha- 
bitual influence upon our conduct, the object of our 
best and highest ambition, is, that whether living 
or dying, we may approve ourselves his faithful ser- 
vants, and may obtain his approbation. 


9. The ruling motive in all cases is, the certain 
and awful expectation of a future judgement, ver. 
10. 

For we must all appear? before the tribunal of 
Christ, that every one may receive for the things 
done in the body, according to what he hath done, 
whether it be good or evil 3, 


aietereaceaaane 





* We must all appear.) ‘ This,’ says Dr. Priestley, “ clearlv 
shows that the views of the apostle were not directed to any 
thing short of the resurrection of the dead and the future 
judgement ; and that he had no prospect of any reward before 
that time. ‘This, therefore, is the key by which we must inter- 
pret all that precedes this verse.” 

$ Whether it be good or evil.] ‘‘ That each may receive either 
good or evil according to his deeds in the body.’ Wakefield. 
Whether this appearance at the tribunal of Christ is to be un- 
derstood in a literal or in a figurative sense, as meaning no- 
thing more than that the final state of all shall be decided ac- 
cording to the principles and declarations of the gospel, must 
be left to time to unfold. See Rom. xiv. 10. 
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And we have good reason for this anxiety to ap- 
prove ourselves to the Master whom we serve. It 
is the great design of the gospel revelation to teach 
us, that there is a day appointed, when all the fa- 
milies of the earth, and every individual of the hu- 
man race will be summoned to the tribunal of Jesus 
Christ, who will be delegated by the Father to this 
Important office, and who, as the son of man, is 
peculiarly well qualified for it, John v. 27, though 
it be not in our power to comprehend either the na- 
ture of the office, or the reason of his appointment 
to it. But the fact is so; at his tribunal we must 
appear; and whatever may have been our character, 
or our conduct in this state of probation, exactly 
corresponding to this will be the just and impartial 
sentence, which will then be pronounced. It can- . 
not, therefore, be matter of surprise, that it should 
be the object of our supreme and habitual concern 
to secure a favourable audit, and that every consi- 
deration in comparison with this should be esteemed 
of no account. 
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SECTION VI. 


THE APOSTLE avers that, whatever ungenerous 
ensinuations were thrown out to the eontrary, the 
preachers of the gospel were conscious that they 
acted with the soundest diseretion, and from the 
purest motes; and upon these grounds they 
press upon theer hearers the immediate acceptance 


of the offers of salvation. Ch. v. 11.—vi. 2. 


1. Under a deep impression of the final account, 
the authorized preachers of the gospel discharge 
their ministry with the most solicitous concern to 
approve themselves both to God and man, ver. 11. 

Knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord), we 
persuade men. Lo God indeed we are manifest, 
and I trust that we are also manifest to your con- 
SCIENCES. 

Being fully apprized how terrible it will be to fall 
under a sentence of condemnation at the tribunal of 
Christ, we are solicitous, both upon our own ac- 
count and that of our hearers, to prevail upon them 
to accept the gospel, and to obey its laws. Of my 
sincerity, faithfulness, and zeal in this important 








1 The terror of the Lord.) or, “how fearful the Lord is.” 
Newcome ; who explains, qg.d. Knowing, therefore, how fear- 
ful this judgement will be to me if] discharge not my duty as 
an apostle, and to others if they persist in their sins ; we per- 
suade men to obey the gospel, and so act that our integrity is 
manifested to God. 
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work, God is witness, who knows my heart; and I 
trust that I have given sufficient evidence to you at 
Corinth, among whom I have laboured, how much 
I am in earnest to establish your faith and to pro- 
mote your edification. 


2. What he declares upon this subject, is not 
from vainglory, but to satisfy his friends with re- 
gard both to his character and qualifications for the 
apostolic office, which his opponents appear to have 
called in question, ver. 12, 13. 

For we are not again recommending ourselves to 
you, but are giving you an opportunity to boast con- 
cerning us, that you may have something to answer 
those who glory in appearance ', but not in heart. 

I do not speak thus of myself from a vainglorious 
spirit, as some insinuate, who wish to injure me in 














' Who glory in appearance.| Macknight renders it, “* whe 
boast on account of appearance, not of heart.” He understands 
it of those superficial, outward qualities of which the false 
teacher boasted, while he was deficient in the virtues of the heart. 
But the sense given in the commentary is the most generally re- 
ceived, and appears to me the most eligible. Locke and most 
other critics suppose that his opponent had charged him with 
vanity, and had even insinuated insanity. <‘ In these epistles 
to the Corinthians,”’ says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ there are many con- 
cealed allusions to the state of things at Corinth, and especially 
to the apostle’s enemies there, and their objections to him, 
which make them exceedingly difficult to be understood at this 
distance of time. It is probable that the apostle among other 
things was charged with a wild enthusiasm, and affecting to be 
more disinterested than was necessary. This he here seems 
to say arose from his zeal for the honour of God, and that of 
this God was judge ; but that in the rest of his conduct, they 
themselves might perceive that he was in his sober senses, and 
that he had most earnestly devoted himself to their service.” 
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your esteem, but from a desire to afford satisfac- 
tion to my friends and converts, that you may be 
assured that you have been converted to the Chris- 
tian religion, and instructed in it by one who was 
fully authorized to do it, and amply qualified for it. 
And this will furnish a sufficient reply to those who 
endeavour to depreciaté me, and to exalt themselves 
while they are at the same time conscious of their 
own incapacity and deficiency, both in Christian 
knowledge and a Christian spirit, and cannot but be 
apprized that [ have given ample proof of my apos- 
tolic commission. 

For if we were beside ourselves?, it was for God; 
or if we are of a sound mind, it is for you. 

If, as some are pleased to represent me, I was out 
of my senses, it was owing to my zeal for God, to 
my activity in his service: or, if, as the truth is, I 
am in my right mind, and have said no more in 
my own commendation than what you know and 
acknowledge to be true ; in this case, whatever gifts, 
or powers, or capacity I possess, al] are devoted to 
your service and edification. 


3. The love of Christ in dying for them animates 
all who believe in him, and especially the apostles 











* Beside ourselves.) i.e. “ in speaking well of myself in my 
own justification.” Locke; who adds, “ He that observes 
what St, Paul says, ch. xi. 1, 16—21, xii. 6, 11, will scarce 
doubt but that the speaking of himself as he did, was by his 
enemies called glorying, and imputed to him as folly and mad- 
ness. 
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and preachers of the gospel, to devote their lives to 
his service, ver. 14, 15. 

For the love of Christ bears us away; while 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then all were 
in a state of death?. And that he died for all, 
that they who live® might no longer live to them- 
selves, but to him who died and was raised to life 
for them. 

We, the apostles of Christ and teachers of the go- 
spel, are borne on as with a delightful and irresisti- 
ble force, in the discharge of our ministry, by a grate- 
ful sense of the great love of Christ in dying for 





1 Bears us away,| “ like a strong and resistless torrent.” 
Doddridge ; who observes in his note, “ that this is the beau- 
tiful import of cuveyet, which suggests a noble simile which few 
translations preserve. See Phil. i. 23.”’ “is urgent upon us.” 
Wakefield. 

* Ina state of death.] “ had forfeited life by their trans- 
gressions.”” Newcome. ‘ were obnoxious to death, and con- 
demned to it for their transgressions.” Whitby. 

The doctrine which the apostle here briefly asserts is the same 
which he has largely explained in the first five chapters of the 
epistle to the Romans. All mankind, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
were under a sentence of death, whether by the law of nature 
or by the law of Moses; and Christ was sent to publish the 
new covenant of pardon and reconciliation, and to ratify it by 
his death. In this sense he died for all. 

> They who live.] That is, they who by entering into the go- 
spel covenant are recovered from the sentence of condemnation. 
“ Might no longer live to themselves,” &c.; might consecrate 
their renewed powers to the service of Christ, and in obedience 
to his gospel. See Rom. xiv. 7—9. ‘* If he died for all, his in- 
tention was, that they who by him have attained to a state of 
life, should not any longer live to themselves alone, seeking 
only their own private advantage, but should employ their lives 
in promoting the doctrine and kingdom of Christ, who for them 
died and rose again.” Locke. 
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us. For this is the way in which we reason, and 
the conclusion we form upon the case: if one died 
for the sake of all, then all were in a state of death. 
The Jews had violated the law of Moses, and were 
exposed to its condemning sentence. The Gen- 
tiles had broken the law of nature, and could there- 
fore have no claim to life. A sentence of death was 
passed upon all. But Jesus died for the benefit 
of all, and by his death ratified that new and gra- 
cious covenant, by which Jew and Gentile were 
again advanced to the hope of life upon the reason- 
able terms of faith and repentance. And the de- 
sign of God in bringing us into this new and pri- 
vileged state, was, that we might live not to our- 
selves but to Christ, that we might fulfil not our 
own pleasure, but that of our Master, whose will it 
is that we should co-operate with him in that great 
undertaking, for the accomplishment of which he 
died and rose again; that being ourselves put into 
possession of the invaluable blessings of the gospel, 
we should devote our lives to the promulgation of 
them through the world. 


4. Governed by this principle, they renounced all 
former connexions in life, how dear and honourable 
soever, and acted as if they had entered into a new 
state of being, ver. 16, 17. | 


So that from henceforth+ we know no man after 








* So that from henceforth, &c.] q.d. So that from henceforth 
we renounce all former connexions, and part with our dearest 
friends ; yea, even if Christ were now upon earth, and if we 
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the flesh; yea, though we had known even Christ 
after the flesh, yet now we know him no longer. 


had the honour of being numbered amongst his chosen friends 
sind companions, we must for the sake of duty, and of advancing 
the cause for which he suffered and died, resign his society, and 
all the blessings and delights of his personal friendship. We 
must relinquish the familiarity of Christ to promote the cause 
of Christ. 

No one who is conversant with the phraseology of Scripture 
will hesitate to admit that this is a natural interpretation, and 
even the most obvious sense of the words. Kara capna, “‘ae- 
cording to the flesh,” is frequently used to express what is 
natural, in contradistinction to what is spiritual, see Acts ii. 
30.—Christ was the seed of David, xara capxa, according to 
the flesh, Rom. i. 3: but the Son of God, according to the 
spirit of holiness; i.e. by natural descent, the son of David; 
by the holy spirit, the son of God—1 Cor. x. 18, Behold Israel 
“after the fiesh,” that is, the natural, as distinguished from 
the spiritual Israel.—Eph. v. 6, your masters “ according to the 
flesh,” i. e. those who in a natural and civil sense are your mas- 
ters.—To know Christ “‘after the fiesh,’’ therefore, is to have 
a personal acquaintance with him; to know him as a friend 
and acompanion. And the apostle, to show how completely 
detached the ministers of the gospel were from the world, puts 
the strongest possible case ; and argues that if Christ were still 
living in the world, and they were honoured with his intimate 
friendship, they must break from his society in order to pro- 
mote his cause. The harshness of the supposition of abandon- 
ing the company, even of Christ himself, has probably induced 
expositors, for I find hardly any exception, to overlook the ob- 
vious sense of the words. But they forget that Christ requires 
not personal affection, but obedience to his gospel, as the test 
of true love to him, John xiv. 21. 

Mr. Locke’s interpretation is, “se that from henceforth I 
have no regard to any one according to the flesh, that is, for 
being circumcised, or a Jew. For if I myself have gloried in 
this, that Christ himself was circumcised, as I am, and was of 
my blood and nation, I do so now no more any longer.” And 
he adds in his note, ‘‘ This may be supposed to be said with re- 
flection on their Jewish false apostle, who gloried in circumci- 
sion, and perhaps, that he had seen Christ in the flesh, or, was 
some way related to him.” Most other expositors and critics 
agree in the main with Mr. Locke. ‘“ Etiamsi vero Christum 
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Being thus made partakers of the blessings of the 
new covenant, being appointed to publish the glad 
tidings through the world, and animated by the 
love of Christ to support his cause and devote our 
lives to the same benevolent work, we in a manner 
renounce all our former friends and connexions, 
however honourable, useful, or dear. We regard 
them all with a holy indifference, as obstructions 
rather than helps in the great business which we are 
now carrying on. And to show how entirely we 
are abstracted from all former connexions, I will ven- 
ture to put the strongest possible case. If Christ 
himself were now upon earth, and we were person- 
ally connected with him, and attached to him, we 
must for the sake of Christ himself, and in order to 
promote the great cause he has at heart, renounce 
this dearest connexion, and must tear ourselves even 
from the personal friendship and society of Jesus, 
that we may go where duty calls, to publish the tid- 
ings: of eternal life, and to advocate the cause of 
truth and goodness, for which he laboured and suf- 
fered. 

So that of any man be wn Christ, there is a new 
creation’. Old things are passed away *®; behold, 
all things are become new. 








ipsum in carne familiariter cognitum habuissemus, nunc tamen 
eum non ut talem consideranws et colimits,”’ Rosenmuller ; who 
gives the true sense. a. 

' A new creation.} ‘‘ So that if any one be in Christ, it is as 
if he were in a new creation, wherein all former mundane rela- 
tions, considerations, and interests are ceased, and at an end; 
all things in that state are new to him.” Locke. — 

* Old things, &c.] ‘The old things of this world. Jewish 
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By our conversion to the Christian religion, and 
especially being invested with the Christian mini- 
stry and apostleship, we are, as it were, introduced 
into a new world. We have new perceptions, new 
habits of thinking, new expectations, new hopes and 
fears, new principles of action, and new courses of 
conduct; so that we are no longer influenced by the 
motives which had formerly the greatest effect upon 
us, and are no longer attached to those connexions 
which were formerly the most dear. We are go- 
verned by one principle alone, viz. obedience to the 
commands of God by Christ, in publishing the go- 
spel faithfully and assiduously in the world. 


5. Of this new order of things God is the imme- 
diate author, who having first brought them into a 
state of reconciliation, now employs them as the mi- 
nisters of reconciliation to the world, ver. 18, 19. 

Now all things are of God, who hath reconciled 
us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to 





ordinances, and heathen ignorance and guilt, are passed away ; 
and new instructions, new obligations, new motives, and new 
hopes succeed.” Newcome. 

3 All things.| ta mavra. These words are wanting in the 
Ephrem, Clermont, and other manuscripts; and in the Coptic, 
Italic, Ethiopic, and other versions. Archbishop Newcome con- 
siders it as a marginal gloss; and Mr. Wakefield drops it from 
the text. He translates thus, “ the old things are passed away ; 
behold all things are become new from God, who reconciled 
us,” Kc. 

' Reconciled us.} who has changed our state ; who has cre- 
ated us anew; who has transferred us from a state of enmity to 
a state of peace. ‘‘ xaraAacow, }.) proprie commuto, permu- 
to; 2.) reconcilio partes a se invicem dissidentes, nam tunc ani- 
ani mutantur.’’ Schleusner, 
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us the ministry of reconciliation. Namely, that 
God? by Christ was reconciling the world to him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them, and 
hath committed to ws the doctrine of reconciliation. 
Of this new creation, as of the old, God himself 
is the original author. We are his workmanship. 
It is he, who by the gospel of Jesus Christ hath so 
enlightened our minds, and renovated our hearts, 
and subdued our prejudices, that we are, as it were, 
transformed into new beings, and introduced into a 
new state of existence. And having been thus 
brought out of a state of enmity into a state of peace 
and favour with God, he has graciously vouchsafed 
to honour us with a commission, to publish the joy- 
ful tidings of peace and reconciliation to others ; 
and to invite sinners to repentance. And this is the 
gracious tenor of the message, That the gospel of 
Christ is now to be made known to the whole world, 
without distinction of Jew or Gentile, as a dispen- 
sation of pardon and of peace. It is a covenant of 
mercy, by which all past transgressions are freely 
forgiven, and provision is made for the restoration 
of offending creatures to virtue, life, and happiness. 
This is the true doctrine of reconciliation by Christ. 


* Namely, that God.] ws érs that this is equivalent to ¢71, 
see ch. xi. 21; 2 Thess. it. 2. Newcome and Wetstein. 

° The world.] “all who receive the gospel.”” Newcome.— 
** It is to be observed,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘ that it is here said, 
that God was reconciling the world to himself by Christ. There 
was no occasion to reconcile God to the world. He was always 
disposed to be at peace with men, whenever they should repent 
and turn to him. All that was wanting, therefore, was to bring 
men to repentance and reformation by preaching the gospel.”’ 
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And I repeat it again as a fact upon which you may 
safely depend, and as a privilege in which we make 
our greatest boast, that we, notwithstanding all our 
unworthiness, have been selected by God for the 
high and honourable office of communicating this 
doctrine to mankind. 


6. In conformity to this commission, the apos- 
tles and authorized ministers of the gospel, as am- 
bassadors in the place of Christ, entreat and urge 
their hearers to accept and to improve the invi- 
tations and privileges of the gospel, ver. 20.— 
Veo 

We, therefore, are ambassadors in Christ's stead, 
as though God entreated by us: we, in Christ's 
stead, implore, Be ye reconciled to God. 

In the execution of this high commission, we are 
the representatives of Jesus Christ. Christ was 
once the great ambassador of peace; but. he has 
now ascended to the Father, and has ceased to ex- 
ercise this honourable office. We, the apostles of 
Christ and preachers of the gospel, succeed to the 
same important task; we are now the ambassadors 
of God and the representatives of Christ, and as 
such, we urge and exhort you, yea, we entreat and 
implore all that hear us, Embrace the offers of the 
gospel, comply with its terms, accept its blessings, 
believe and obey, make your peace with God, and 
thus ensure your present and your everlasting feli- 
city. 

for God hath appointed him who knew no sin, 
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to be a stn-offering for us!, that we by him might cn. 


be justified before God®. 

As the sin-offering under the law, was the syin- 
bol of the restoration of the person who had com- 
initted an 4nvoluntary trespass to the privileges of 
the Mosaic covenant, so God has, in a figurative 
sense, appointed Jesus Christ as a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, to be the sin-offering for 
the whole world, ratifying by his death that new and 
gracious covenant by which all, whether Jew or hea- 
then, who believe, are admitted into the community 
of the justified; and all who improve their privileges 
and obey the gospel, are entitled to everlasting life. 


ES a EER AAAS 


' A sin-offering for us.] Gr. sin, i.e. sin-offering. See Hosea 
iv.8; Heb.ix. 26, 28. Sin-offerings were appointed for sins of 
ignorance only. See Lev. iv. and Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities, 
vol. i. p. 328. This shows how little foundation this text atiords 
for the wild supposition that Jesus upon the cross was regarded 
asa sinner, and bore the punishment due to the sins of men. 
“The Rabbis limit the law to those sins of ignorance, which, 
if they had been committed knowingly and wilfully, would have 
incurred the penalty of cutting off.’ ‘The offering, therefore, of 
the victim was a symbol of restoration to communion, and to 
covenant with God. So the death of Christ may be considered 
figuratively, as the ratification of the new covenant by the go- 
spel. The sin-offering for a ruler was a kid without blemish. 
So Christ was a lamb without blemish and without spot. He 
knew no sin ; he had committed no transgression by which his 
covenant privileges had been forfeited. ‘‘ Christ was made sin, 
that sinners might become righteousness.” Macknight. 

® Justified before God.| So Newcome ; dixascouvy Oes, the 
righteousness or justification of God. The apostle here alludes to 
the subject of which he treats at large in the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, All men are sinners, without hope of relief antecedently 
to the gospel dispensation. By faith in Christ, who published 
and whose blood ratifies the new covenant, men are justified in 
the sight of God, and admitted into a state of reconciliation and 
hope. 
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Therefore, as fellow-lubourers, we also entreat} 
you, that ye receive not this favour of God in vain. 

As fellow-labourers in the same glorious cause, 
as successors of our Master Jesus Christ in the em- 
bassy of reconciliation, and as humbly co-operating 
with God himself, whose servants and messengers 
we are, we earnestly exhort and entreat you, not to’ 
niake light of and to neglect the mercy of God in 
the gospel dispensation; but having received the 
grace of God, and having professed your acceptance 
of the blessings of the gospel, we press it upon you 
to make the best improvement of your privileges, 
to live under the influence of Christian principles, 
and not to forfeit your interest in the promises by a 
conduct unworthy of your character and profession. 

For the scripture sazth 2, (Isa. xlix. 8,) L an ae- 
ceptable time have I heard thee, and in the day of 
salvation have I succoured thee. Behold, now is 


' As fellow-labourers, &c.] Working together with God. New- 
come, Wakefield. See ch. v.20. God entreats by us. ch. vi. 1. 
We, as workers together, also entreat ; i.e. as working toge- 
ther with God. ‘‘ As an apostle of Christ and a minister under 
him.” Pyle. “I and my fellow-labourer Timothy.’ Dr. Taylor. 
“© Now fellow-labourers in the ministry of reconciliation at Co- 
rinth,” Dr. Macknight ; who understands the succeeding dis- 
course as an address from the apostle to the ministers of the 
gospel at Corinth. 

* The scripture saith.] This quotation is made from Isaiah 
xlix. 8, which Bishop Lowth applies to the Messiah, and trans- 
lates thus: “ In the season of acceptauce have I heard thee, 
and in the day of salvation have I helped thee.” Mr. Dodson, 
adopting the bishop’s translation, adds in his note, ‘It is cer- 
tain that by thee is here intended Israel.’ The apostle applies 
this promise to those who live under the gospel dispensation. 
Behold, Now is the accepted time, &c. q.d. This is the happy 
season to which the prophecy refers, and in which God promises 
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the most acceptable time; behold, now is the day of Ch. Vt. 


salvation, 
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to hear and suecour his people; and he presses it as a motive 
upon the Corinthians to improve their privileges, that they may 
not receive the grace of God in vain. 

Dr. Taylor (see Taylor’s Key, sect. 185,) conceives, that the 
apostle in this passage means to give a specimen of his address 
to uneonverted Gentiles, and to those who had embraced Chris- 
tianity. 

1. “ To unconverted Gentiles, ch. v. 20, 21. He speaks, ver. 
19, of God's reconciling the world to himself. By the world he 
commonly means unconverted heathen, and reconciling signifies 
changing men from heathenism to the faith of the gospel, Rom. 
v.10. Our translators have inserted you twice in ver. 20, very 
improperly ; for the apostle could not address the Corinthians 
as uneonverted heathen ; but he gives a specimen of the man- 
ner of his address to unconverted Gentiles. Now then we are 
ambassadors on the behalf of Christ as though God did entreat 
by us, we beg on behalt of Christ, Be ye reconciled (changed 
from your enmity or idolatry) unto God. In such language the 
apostle addressed the Gentile world. He adds, ver. 21, the 
grand argument which they used to enforce this entreaty: For 
he has made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him.” 

2. “ He gives a specimen of his address to those who had 
already embraced Christianity, ch. vi. 1, 2. And working toge- 
ther, (I and my fellow-labourer Timothy, ch.i. 1,) we moreover 
entreat, that You receive nut the grace of God in vain. The 
Corinthians had received the grace of God, and therefore the 
apostle did not exhort them tu be reconciled, but, not to receive 
it in vain. He subjoins the grand argument to persuade Chris- 
tians to make aright improvement of grace and privileges re- 
ceived. For he saith, (explaining the blessed state of the church 
or people of God,) I have heard thee in a time aecepted, &c. 
Behold, (take good notice, Christians,) now is the accepted 
time, Ke. q.d. You are in the happy state of pardon, in which 
God has promised to hear your prayers, and to supply you with 
all needful suceour and strength. Therefore make due improve- 
ment. ‘hus the apostles and ministers preached to such as had 
embraced Christianity. And it is evident they considered ail 
professed Christians as in a state of grace, they have received 
the grace of God; but this will not absolutely secure their final 
salvation. For the grace of God is a motive to virtue; and if 
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The language addressed by God to the Messiah 
in the visions of Isaiah for his encouragement and 
consolation, may in a somewhat different sense be 
applied to those, to whom the blessings of the go- 
spel are now offered, and its invitations addressed. 
If they apply to God while the offers of reconcilia- 
tion are continued, he will hear and answer their 
prayers; if they will improve the season allowed 
them to work out their salvation, God will grant 
thein all needful aid. And let it be deeply impressed 
upon your minds, that now is the most acceptable 
time, that now is the day of salvation. Not only is 
it ow, the present time, under the gospel dispen- 
sation, that these promises of attention and succour 
are exhibited as powerful motives to faith and holi- 
ness; but it is Vow, the present hour, in which it 
behoves you to pay the most earnest attention to 
them, and to make the best use of your privileges 
while you have it in your power. ‘The present is 
the only season that you can call your own ; and if 
you now neglect to comply with the invitations of 
the gospel, the offers may never be repeated, and 
the door may be for ever barred against you. You 
may be cut off unexpectedly in the midst of life, 
you may never have another opportunity of hearing 
the glad tidings of salvation, or your prejudices may 


they do not so improve it, they receive it in vain and shall pe- 
rish for ever.” 

These rematks are ingenious, even if they should not be al- 
lowed to be completely satisfactory. Mr. Dodson, in his note 
on the text in Isaiah, expresses his approbation of them; and 
Dr. Macknight adopts the Interpretation of ch. v. 20, 21. 
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become more and more riveted, so that your under- Ch. VI. 


standings may be incapable of discerning the evi- 

dence, or your hearts of feeling the power, of the 
gospel ; and with the offers of life and invitations ef 
mercy sounding in your ears, you may obstinately 
pursue the road to destruction, and may never be 
apprehensive of your danger till it is too late to 
make your escape. 


SECTION VIII. 


THE APOSTLE, i pursuance of his main design of 
satisfying the Corinthians with regard to the 
authenticity of his commission, and to preserve 
or recover their affection, alleges, that he and his 
fellow-labourers had given anple proof of their 
character and mission by the inoffensiveness of 
their conduct, by their patience and fortitude 
under persecution, by the integrity of their cha- 
racter, by the gifts of the spirit, and by their 
great success. Ch. vi. 3—15. 


1. They avoided giving unnecessary offence, 
ver. 3. 

We give to none offence! in any thing, that the 
ministry be not blamed. 


* We give to none offence.| didovres, in apposition with cuy- 
epyouvres, ver, 1, or by a usual hebraism putting the par ticiple 
for the indicative, 


Ver. 2. 
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Anxious for the success of our sacred embassy, 
we carefully adhere to the rules of prudence. If we 
perform our duty faithfully, we know that many will 
take offence. But we avoid rendering the gospel 
more offensive, by unnecessarily wounding the in- 
nocent prejudices of others; or imprudently tempt- 
ing those who are less informed, to do that which 
in their consciences they disapprove. In all things 
we endeavour to act with great caution and circum- 
spection, so that no person may take occasion from 
our conduct to cast any reflecuon upon the Chris- 
tian ministry in general, or to call in question our 
own authority in particular. 


2. They further approved their ministry by pa- 
tience and fortitude under tribulation and persecu- 
tion, ver. 4, 5. 

But in every respect we approve ourselves mini- 
sters of God, by much patience! in afflictions, i 
necessities, in strecghts, in stripes, in unprisan- 
ments, in tumults 2, in labours, in watchings, in 
fastings. 


? By much patience.) “by patiently enduring much.” Wake- 
field. Then follows a long detail of distressing circumstances by 
wich their patience and fortitude were exercised. —‘‘ Magna to- 
lerantia, quam demonstramus in calamitatibus, &c. Vox umoperq 
construenda est cum sequentibus, usque ad vucem vyseais.” Ro- 
senmuller. 

2 In tumults:] ev anarasaciasw. ‘in disturbances, as at 
Ephesus.” Newcome. Fvragitationibus, Beza ; ‘« who interprets 
this (‘and I think,’ says Dr. Doddridge, ‘no man seems better 


-to have understood the propriety of Greek words :’) of such 


attacks as a man cannot stand against, but which bear him hi- 
ther and thither by violence.”—* In being tossed up and down.” 
Locke. 
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In the exercise of our ministry, I and my compa- Ch. VI. 


nions have endured great persecutions; we have 
suffered oppression ; we have been often in want of 
common necessaries; we have been in difficulties 
and dangers almost inextricable; we have been 
beaten with stripes; we have been cast into prisons ; 
we have been in danger of losing our lives by the 
violence of lawless mobs; we have laboured inces- 
santly in our ministry, and have often maintained 
ourselves by our own industry; we have added the 
toils of the night to those of the day, and in dis- 
charging the duties of our profession we have not 
unfrequently denied ourselves the refreshment of 
sleep; we have sometimes been destitute even of 
necessary food: yet in all these troubles, amidst all 
these dangers, under all these sufferings, we have 
shown no resentment, we have uttered no com- 
plaint, nor have we been deterred by them from the 
vigorous and persevering prosecution of our sacred 
work, and the discharge of our divine embassy. 


3. They had further approved their ministry by 
the exemplary virtues of their character, as well as 
by the extraordinary powers with which they had 
been invested, ver. 6, 7. 


By purity, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by | 


kindness, by a holy spirit, by love unfeigned, by 


* By a holy spirit.|_“ by holy affections.’’ Wakefield.—* by 
the gifts of the holy ghost.” Locke“ by a well-regulated spi- 
rit.” Macknight ; who observes, that the power of God, which 
signifies the power of miracles, is mentioned separately: anda 
holy spirit is here placed among good dispositions of mind, 


Ver. 5. 
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the word of truth, by the power of God, through the 
armour of righteousness’ on the right hand and on 
the left. 

We approve our ministry, not only by the exer-, 
cise of patience under suffering, but by the practice 
of every other virtue, which our state and cireum- 
stances may require: particularly by simplicity of 
motive and integrity of heart; by a comprehensive 
knowledge of Christian doctrine, and of the best 
means of promoting it; by meekly enduring the 
injuries and insults which we daily receive; by a 
spirit of kindness and good-will; by a temper and 
conduct worthy of our Christian profession, and 
which becomes those who are admitted into the 
cominunity of believers ; by ardent, diffusive, disin- 
terested benevolence; by faithfully and fearlessly 
publishing the truth ; by those signal interpositions 
of Almighty power, which attest the divine autho- 
rity of the doctrine we deliver, and which impart ir- 





' Through the armour of righteousness :] 6:a. The apostle 
changes the preposition from ev to dia, g.d. the power of God 
is manifested in giving efficacy to the means which we use to 
defend and propagate the gospel of Christ: these he calls the 


,armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left. The 


buckler was carried in the left hand, and the sword and spear 
in the right: it is the offensive and defensive armour of righte- 
ousness. Aimaisovvys perhaps signifies the gospel, the divine 
method of justification, see Rom. i. 17 ; and probably the sense 
of the passage is, “‘ We approve Gurselves servants of God by 
the use of that armour which the gospel provides, to ensure our 
triumph : the offensive armour of miracles and gifts ¢ accompany- 
ing and succeeding | the preaching of the gospel, and the defen- 
sive armour of meekness, faith, patience, and universal virtue. 
These are the weapons w hich effectually } pull down the strong- 
holds of idolatry, error, prejudice, and ice, 


—_ 
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resistible efficacy to the humblest instruments; Ch. VL 


which enable us, impotent as we are in ourselves, 
successfully to wield the whole armour of the go- 
spel, and to subdue the opposition of ignorance and 
prejudice, either by a direct attack upon the strong 
holds of Satan, demonstrating the absurdity and 
wickedness of the popular superstitions, or by de- 
fending the Christian faith against the assaults of 
unbelievers, and establishing its truth upon the 
clearest evidence; or, finally, in recommending it 
to the acceptance of mankind by exemplifying its 
beneficial influence upon the heart and life. Thus 
it is, that in the whole of our character and con- 
Inet, whether as men, as Christians, as ministers 
cf the gospel, or as apostles of Christ, we are soli- 
citous to approve ourselves faithful to our import- 
ant trust; to secure the approbation of God and 
man, and to advance the cause of evangelical truth. 


4. The apostle and his brethren in the ministry 
further approved their character by the simplicity of 
their conduct in the various scenes of prosperity and 
adversity through which they passed, and by the di- 
vine protection which they experienced amidst diffi- 
culties and dangers, ver. 8—10. 

Through honour and disgrace ; through evil re- 
port and good report; as deceivers?, and yet true; 
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* As deceivers.| Mr. Locke supposes that some of the oppo- 
site faction had called him a deceiver. Compare xii. 16. “ as 
deceivers, in the opinion of some, and yet in reality true.” 
Newcome. 


Ver. 7. 
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as unknown, and yet well known'; as dying, and 
behold we live?; as chastened, yet not killed; as sor- 
rowing, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making 
many rich?; as having nothing, yet possessing all 
things*. 

We pass through various scenes prosperous and 
adverse, and we meet with various treatment, yet in 
every situation our character is uniform; we con- 
stantly act as the messengers of God,°as ambas- 


1 As unknown.| “as an obscure unknown man, but yet 
known and owned.”’ Locke —Wakefield, upon the authority of 
the Ethiopic version, renders the clause, “ as ignorant, but full 
of knowledge.” : 

2 Behold we live.) ‘ He expresses himself as if this were 
wonderful, considering the many and great dangers to which he 
was exposed.” Newcome. 

$ Making many rich,] ‘ in spiritual gifts, in good works, and 
in future hopes.’” Newcome. 

* Possessing all things.) “ This,” says Dr. Doddridge, “ is 
certainly one of the sublimest passages that was ever writ.” 
Comp. Phil. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 17; Eph. 1.3; Rev. xxi. 7 ; 
1 Cor. iii. 21—23. 

« This,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ was a noble appeal to the 
apostle’s conduct, and especially to his daily sufferings in the 
cause o: truth, for his sincerity and disinterested zeal in the 
service of the gospel, and of his Christian converts ; and should 
serve to encourage others, in all ages, who suffer from calumny 
while they are strenuously labouring to promote the cause of 
truth. If the zeal of this apostle, his unwearied labours, his pa- 
tient suffermgs, and prudent conduct, could not save him from 
continual opposition, and even from those who professed the 
same gospel with himself, why should we wonder at the like 
happening at this day, when Christians are much more divided 
among themselves, and when there are consequently many more 
occasions of offence? It ought to satisfy every man, as it did 
the apostle Paul, that he can acquit himself to his own con- 
science, and to God, who knows the heart. Whatever we suffer 
from friends or enemies, while we act in this manner we shall 
be abundantly recompensed at a future day.” 
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sadors in Christ’s stead. When we are honoured ce VI. 


beyond what is our due, we disavow improper marks 
of respect, and declare ourselves to be men of like 
passions with others. When treated with contempt 
and exposed to disgrace, we are willing to be de- 
spised by men, if we can secure the praise of God. 
If we are loaded with calumny and unjust reproach, 
we content ourselves with the testimony of con- 
science and the approbation of God. If we are 
treated with respect, and held in reputation, while 
we readily disclaim all unmerited praise, we are 
cheered by the approbation of the wise and good, 
and stimulated to persevere in the discharge of duty. 
There are some who represent us as deceivers, who 
have no authority from Christ, and who wilfully 
teach erroneous doctrine for Christian truth; but 
let such be assured that we little deserve the im- 
putation which they cast upon us, and that if they 
will allow themselves impartially to examine, they 
will find that we profess nothing which we cannot 
prove, and assume no character which we cannot 
establish. ‘There are some who affect to speak of 
us as persons of no consequence, who are not 
known to the apostles nor acknowledged by the 
apostolic churches, and whose character and doc- 
trine are disavowed by the approved disciples and 
messengers of Clirist, and the churches under their 
care: whereas the truth is, that these venerable 
founders of the church willingly give us the right 
hand of fellowship, acknowledge our claim and sanc- 
tion our doctrine, though our commission is made 
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Ch. Vf. out with greater latitude, and we are particularly 

Ver. 10. : 
commanded to teach the gospel to the Gentiles. 
We have often been in circumstances in which it 
seemed impossible to escape from death, yet to our 
own amazement, and that of others, we are still 
alive ; and whether living or dying, our only solici- 
tude is to discharge our office with faithfulness, and 
to be approved by him who sent us. We have un- 
dergone a severe discipline of persecution, but hi- 
therto we have been saved from death. 

To the eye of sense our condition is most wretch- 
ed, continually exposed to insult, to want, to suffer- 
ing, to danger; but such is our confidence in the 
goodness of the cause for which we suffer, and such 
our expectation of an exceeding great reward, that 
the consolation we feel abundantly overbalances all 
the sufferings we endure, and fills us with habitual 
and inexhaustible delight. 

We, like the Master whom we serve during his 
personal ministry, are poor and dependent, without - 
money, and without a home; yet are we authorized 
to dispense those spiritual blessings which are true 
opulence, and are daily enriching many with those 
consolations and hopes which they justly value be- 
yond all the treasures of the earth. In this world 
we have nothing that we can call our own, we are 
destitute even of common necessaries: yet in truth 
we possess those inexhaustible stores of spiritual 
riches, both for our own use and for the use of 
others, that earthly treasures are of no value in our 
account ; and in the possession of the spirit, the 
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blessings, and the hopes of the gospel, we enjoy far 
more than earth can give, and every thing which a 
wise and good man can desire. 

And with all these credentials of a divine commis- 
sion, we trust that all who sincerely profess the faith 
of the gospel at Corinth, and who have been con- 
verted by our doctrine, will be fully satisfied, and that 
our enemies will be put to silence and to shame. 


SECTION IX. 


LHE APOSTLE requests to be admitted to a recipro- 
cal share in the affection of the Corinthians, and 
warns them against forming unprudent connex- 
zons with unbelievers, and joining in their idola- 
‘rous worship. Ch. vi. Ll—vii. 1. 


1. In return for his affection towards them, he 
claims from them reciprocal regard, ver. 11—13. 
Our mouth ts opened to you '|, O ye Corinthians! 
our heart ts enlarged. Ye are not straitened?2 in 


' Our mouth is opened to you.] ‘1 freely mention in what I 
glory: and] use this language for your benefit. See ch. v. 12. 
It is dictated by a heart which expands itself in love towards 
you.” Newcome; who adds, that Mr. Locke observes, that St. 
Paul here expresses his affection for the Corinthians in a very pa- 
thetic manner. “ Aperte et libere vobiscum loquor. Sine ullo 
timore, tanquam familiaribus letus loquor.’’ Rosenmuller. 

* Ye are not straitened:] 8 sevoywpeicbe. “9. d. Vos in ani- 
mo meo quasi domicilio quodam estis, eoque minime angusto. 
Sed vos mihi non pariter locum facitis in animis vestris.” Rosen- 
muller. 
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us, but ye are straitened in your own bowels}. 
Now, as a recompence® for this, I speak as to my 
children3, be ye also enlarged. é 
We feel the warmest affection for you all, and as 
a proof of it we express our mind to you with the 
utmost freedom. There is no want of kindness on 
our part, but you are deficient in your regard to us. 
You do not feel that love for us, nor that respect to- 
our authority, to which we are justly entitled. To 
this reciprocal affection we put in our claim. As to 
myself, I speak to you as a father: you are my chil- 
dren in the gospel. I feel the affection, and I ad- 
dress you with the authority, of a parent. Let my 
love to you be the measure of yours to me: enlarge 
your affection to an equality with mine. I shall 
then have no reason and no disposition to complain 
of the want either of filial gratitude or filial duty. 


2. The apostle dissuades them from forming in- 
timate connexions with unbelievers, and particularly 





* Your own bowels.) “ra crrayyva, viscera vocat, Hebre- 
orum more, teneriores illos affectus intimo cordi insidentes.” Ro- 
senmuller. 

* As a recompence.] “ty be i.e. nara Tyy aUTHY aYTiMIChiay. 
Ficissin et vos, nam ut filiis loquor, dilatate vos: q.d. ad vicem 
rependendam. Ty auTyy, eandem, t. e. parem affectui meo.” Ro- 
senmuller—* As a proper return for my affection, give me as 
your father the same room in your affections that you as my chil- 
dren have in mine.” Priestley. 

3 As to my children.) The apostle, to avoid the appearance 
of egotism, commonly uses the plural number, including Ti- 
mothy, though it is plain that he chiefly means himself. But as 
Timothy was a young man, and had no pretence to the charac- 
ter of a father, the apostle speaking under this character adopts 
the singular number. 
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warns them against every approximation to idol wor- 
ship, ver. [4—16. 

Be not unsuitably associated* with unbelievers ; 
Jor what participation hath righteousness ® with ini- 
guity 2 or what communion hath light with dark- 
ness? or what coneord hath Christ with Belial 6? 
or what portion hath a believer with an unbelever ? 

Form no connexions with idolaters. Do not as- 
sociate with them more than is absolutely necessary, 
even in business, and in the common intercourses 
of society: contract no family alliances with them: 
and above all, do not unite with them in their acts 
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* Unsuitably associated | érepoguyavres. This word occurs 
only once in the New Testament, and is variously explained. 
Some understand it eodem jugojunctum esse: so Mr. Wakefield 
translates it. “Be not yoke-fellows with unbelievers.” Schleu- 
sner, with Hesychius and Kypkius, considers erepotuyety as op- 
posed to cvtvyeiy, the latter being understood de animalibus pa- 
ribus, and the former de animalibus disparibus jugo junctis. And 
he renders the text, “ Nolite societatem inire cum paganis, vobis 
plane imparibus, eorumque mores initari, et ita consortio vobis in- 
digno uti.” The public version is, ‘‘ Be ye not unequally yoked 
with unbelievers ;” and with this most other versions agree — 
Archbishop Newcome remarks, after Bowyer, that thereis abeau- 
tiful allusion to the idolatrous rite forbidden, Deut. xxii. 10: 
“Thou shalt not plow with an ox andan ass together.” All agree 
that the apostle means to dissuade the Corinthians from partak- 
ing in the rites of idolatrous worship. The expression is general : 
perhaps he means to prohibit all intimate connexions with idola- 
ters, whether by friendship, marriage, or religion. See ver. 16, 
17. 

* Righteousness :] disxatoovvy. Perhaps justification, the state 
of privilege and acceptance into which we are introduced by the 
gospel ; in opposition to avouia, the state of outlawry in which 
the gospel found us. 

6 Belial.) “ Acommon name for the false Gods worshiped by 
idolatrous Gentiles.” Locke-—“ ¢ The false God who profiteth 
not :’ as the etymology of the word imports.” Newcome. 
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of idol worship, and in celebrating their idotatrous 
festivals. That the disciples of Jesus and worship- 
ers of the one true God should form alliances with 
idolaters, and join in their worship, is absurd and 
dangerous in the extreme. It is aiming to join 
things which are in their nature the most discordant. 
It is attempting to reconcile a state of friendship 
with God, with a state of alienation from him; to 
combine light with darkness; and to unite the king- 
dom of Christ with that of the idolatrous power, 
which it was his express commission, and the de- 
sign of his advent, to overthrow. It is to confound 
the character, the state, and the final portion of the 
believer with that of the unbeliever; and thus to re- 
present the Christian doctrine as nugatory and use- 
less, and therefore unworthy of God. ° 

And what agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols'? For ye are the temple of the hving 
God?: as God hath said3, [will dwell among them, 
and walk among them, and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. 

1 What agreement.| Dr. Doddridge well observes, ‘‘ There 
seems a peculiar strength in this interrogation. If God would 
not endure idols in any part of the land in which he dwelt, how 
much less would he endure them under his own roof ?”’ 

* Ye are the temple.) ‘* This (says Dr. Priestley) is a noble 
image, by which every Christian is taught to consider himself as 
the temple of God, and should therefore keep himself holy and 
undefiled.”—* the living God, in opposition to the dead heroes 
and benefactors whom the heathen worshiped.” Newcome. 

° God hath said.|_ In the promise made to the Israelites, if 
they would continue to obey his laws, Levit. xxvi, 11, 12: 
“« And I will set my tabernacle among you, and my soul shall 


not abhor you. And I will walk among you, and will be your 
God, and ye shall be my people.” 
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Can the same building serve as a temple of the 
living God, and a place for the lewd and cruel rites 
of a heathen idol? No more can you be at the same 
time the servants of God and the associates of idola- 
ters: for you, by assuming the Christian profession, 
are become temples of the living God, as the Israel- 
ites were of old; concerning whom God himself de- 
clares, that he will take up his residence with them, 
and will walk among them, that is, that he will ho- 
nour them with the manifestation of his glory, and 
that he will take them under his protection ; that 
he will sustain the character of their God, the ob- 
ject of their veneration, confidence, and love; and 
that they shall be his people, whom he will guide 
and teach, preserve and bless.—These are the pri- 
vileges to which all who believe in Jesus are enti- 
tled: they cannot, therefore, without the most glar- 
ing inconsistency, contract habits of intimacy with 
those whose ignorance and whose vices keep them 
at a distance from God; who are aliens from that 
community which he calls his own, who abhor 
his worship, and are enemies to him by wicked 
works. 


3. He urges them, by their relation to God as 
their Father, to separate themselves from idolaters, 
and to abstain from every connexion and from every 
practice which would pollute their minds, and in- 
fringe upon the sanctity of the Christian character, 
ver. 17—vii. 1. 

Therefore, come out from the midst of them, and 
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separate yourselves, saith the Lord‘, and touch not 
the unclean thing, and I will receive you, and I 
will be a father to you, and ye shall be to me for 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty 2. 
The exhortation which is addressed by the pro- 
phet to the Israelites at Babylon, urging them to 
join the pious band who were about to return to 
their own country, rebuild their temple, and rein- 
state the worship of the true God, and calling upon 
them to embrace the opportunity which then offered 
of quitting the land of their captivity and the me- 
tropolis of heathen idolatry, utterly renouncing all 
connexion with idolatrous persons and idolatrous 
practices, may be considered as addressed to all who 
have embraced the Christian faith. Separate your- 
selves immediately, entirely, and for ever, from ido- 
laters and from their works; and if, in obedience to 
this injunction, you will be compelled to renounce 
some of the dearest connexions and the most inti- 
mate friends, remember that you can make no sa- 
crifice of this nature, which God cannot and will not 
amply compensate ; for the almighty, immutable 
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1 Saith the Lord,| Ysaiah hii. 11, addressed to the captives in 
Babyton: “ Depart ye, depart ye! go ye out from thence: 
touch no unclean thing: go ye out of the midst of her: be ye 
clean that bear the vessels of the Lord.” 

* Saith the Lord Almighty.) It is asked where this promise is 
made? and some refer, erroneously | think, to 2 Sam. vii. 14, 
which is a promise to David and his family. Perhaps the text is 
lost from our copies. Perhaps the apostle only meant to give the 
general sense of the promises of God to his people. Perhaps he 
declares upon his own authority, thatif they separated themselves 
from the society, the practice, the rites, and the vices of idolatry, 
God would be a father to them. 
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God has promised to be a father to you, and to re- 
gard you as his children, if you are faithful and obe- 
dient. And if God is your father, he will most cer- 
tainly and amply fulfill all the obligations of this 
endearing relation: he will provide a rich and per- 
petual inheritance for you, and will use all proper 
means to train you for the possession and enjoyment 
of it; and he will supply you with every thing need- 
ful during the present state of minority and pupil- 
age. Surely this consideration may well induce you 
cheerfully to comply with these injunctions which 
he lays upon you, which are intended for your ulti- 
mate advantage; though, perhaps, that compliance 
may at present require the exercise of much resolu- 
tion and painful self-denial. 

Having therefore these promises, beloved, let us 
purify ourselves from all pollution of flesh and spr- 
rit 3, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 

As the Almighty God has promised to be a fa- 
ther to us, and to treat us as his children, let it be 
our concern to behave in a manner suitable to this 
glorious and honourable relation ; let us carefully 
abstain from those vices which idolaters practise, 
and in which they glory, but which are strictly for- 
bidden by the Christian law, which are absolutely 
inconsistent with the duty which we owe to God, 
and which will inevitably exclude us from his pre- 
sence and favour, and from all the privileges of his 


° Flesh and spirit.] ‘all impure actions and desires. The 
precept is well adapted to the dissolute manners of Corinth.” 
Newcome.—* of body and mind,” Wakefield. 
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children and servants. Dreading, therefore, his dis- 
pleasure as the worst of evils, let us not rest satis- 
fied till we have attained that perfection of charac- 
ter to which, as the professors of Christianity, it is 
our duty to aspire; which will assimilate us most 
nearly to the divine being, and recommend us to 
his favour, and which can only be attained by keep- 
ing out of the way of temptation, by renouncing con- 
nexions, however dear, which would ensnare our 
minds and seduce us into idolatry and vice ; and by 
the diligent use of all the means which will conduce 
to our improvement in knowledge and in virtue. 


SECTION X. 


THE APOSTLE, to recover the affections of the Co- 
rinthians, pleads his own earnest and disinter- 
csted attachment to them: he renews the decla- 
ration of his great satisfaction at the report of 
Titus, and particularly concerning their treat- 
ment of the great offender, and their kind beha- 
viour to the evangelist himself, who was highly 
gratified by the reception which he experienced 
at Corinth. Ch. vii. 2—16. 


1. The apostle requests a share in their affection 
and friendship, which he had done nothing to for- 
feit, and pleads lus own disinterested affection for 
them, and his jsy in their good conduct, ver. 2—4. 
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Make room for us': we have injured no man, we 
have corrupted no man, we have taken undue ad- 
vantage of no man. 

Open your hearts to admit us; receive me into 
your affection, and yield to my authority. I have 
done nothing to forfeit your kindness and confi- 
dence. Whatever imputations may have been cast 
upon my character, or in whatever manner others 
may have acted, I can with confidence declare, and 
appeal to you for the truth of the declaration, that 
I have injured no man in his property, that I have 
corrupted no man by false and immoral doctrine, 
and that I have not taken advantage of any person’s 
ignorance or credulity, to subserve any sinister pur- 
poses. 

I do not mention this to condemn you, for I have 
already told you? that ye are in our heart, to de 
together and to live together. 

I do not mean to blame you, but only to express 
my earnest desire of an interest in your affections, 
and to clear my character from all unworthy impu- 
tations: my affection to you is unalterable, and 
what I have before said I now repeat. My earnest 





1 Make room for us.] ‘‘ Receive us with enlarged affection, 
ch. vi. 11, 12. We are unlike your factious leaders. We have 
openly injured no man; we have corrupted no man by false 
doctrines, we have artfully circumvented no man.”” Newcome. 
«This seems to insinuate the contrary behaviour of their false 
apostle.”? Locke. a 

* I have already told you.) ‘“1do not mcan to condemn your 
conduct. I have said before, that I have a deep affection for you, 
ch. vi. 11, 12. He refers to the sense, and not to the very words: 
which is his manner.’’ Newcome. 
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desire is, that the most perfect harmony may sub- 
sist between us, both living and dying. 

Great is my freedom of speech towards you, 
great my boasting concerning you. I am full of 
comfort, 1 exceedingly abound in joy? under all our 
afftction. 

I open my whole soul to you with the utmost 
freedom, both in animadverting upon your faults, 
and in expressing my solicitude for your welfare. 
And having heard of your reformation, I mention 
it upon all occasions with delight and triumph. 





' Freedom of speech.) Respecting my own conduct, and my 

enlar gement of heart towards you.” Newcome. 

aur “exceedingly y abound in joy.] urepwepioceveyas, “ superabun- 
do supra modum, vel vehementer exubero: q. d. Abundo letitia in 
omnibus niseriis meis, ita, ut gaudium illud summum, quo me 
affectum sentio, omnem tristitiam et dolorum sensum removeat.” 
Schleusner. ‘* This word,” says Dr. Doddridge, ‘ has an inex- 
pressible energy, and is, if I mistake not, a word of the apos- 
tle’s own making.” It occurs but twice in the New Testament, 
here and Rom. v. 20, ‘‘ where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.’—* ‘Ya. verbum rarum. Non solum tranquilla 
mihi mens rediit, sed et eximii gaudit sensum percipio.” Rosen- 
muller. 

** The apostle’s success in preaching the gospel at Corinth 
(says Dr. Priestley in his admirable note), after spending a con- 
siderable time to very little purpose at Athens, gave him great 
joy; and it appears that, next to Antioch and Ephesus, the 
Christian church at Corinth was the largest of any out of Judea. 
The anxiety which the apostle had on his mind about the state of 
this church, we clearly see in every part of both these epistles. 
They discover the most genuine strong feelings, such as no for- 
ger or inventor of letters could have assumed. Every paragraph 
speaks the genuineness of these epistles ; and the genuineness 
of them is one of the strongest internal marks of the truth of 
the Christian religion. For, as I have often observed, if the 
principal facts of the gospel history were not true, the existence 
of these epistics, written as they are, cannot be accounted for.” 
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My heart overflows with joy which I cannot express; Ch. VIL. 


and all my labours and sufferings are abundantly 
repaid by the satisfaction which I feel in your good 
conduct. 


2. He expresses the extreme gratification which, 
in the midst of his cares and troubles, he had de- 
rived from the pleasing intelligence which Titus 
brought of the state of things in the church at Co- 
rinth, ver. 5—/. 

For indeed when we were come to Afaccdonia our 
flesh had no respite, but we were afflicted on every 
side: without were oppositions, within alarms >. 

When, being desirous of hearing tidings con- 
cerning you, I had crossed the sea from 'Troas into 
Macedonia, where I preached the gospel while | 
waited for the arrival of Titus, I met with the same 
harsh treatment which usually attends me in the 
exercise of my mission. Bodily refreshment and 
comfort I had none: I was harassed on all sides, 
with persecutions from without, with anxiety and 














3 Within alarms.) 9o8cs, fears lest faction should prevail among 
you, ch. xi. 3. “1 lay under the utmost uneasiness, partly from 
the opposition I met with against my doctrine, and more espe- 
cially from the dread I had that your false teachers should still 
pervert you and gain credit in your church.” Pyle.—“ lest the 
false apostle, continuing his credit and faction among you, 
should pervert you from the simplicity of the gospel.” Locke— 
It cannot well be doubted that these learned expositors are right 
in supposing the apostle to allude to his insidious opponent, 
both here and elsewhere ; but it is observable, that in this part 
of his epistle the apostle does not expressly point to him. He 
only marks him out by innuendoes, which bis readers would 
easily understand. 


Ver. 4. 


eu 
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Ver. 5. 


Part I. Il. CORINTHIANS. Seer. X, 2, 


fear within. The opposition I met with in my at- 
tempt to propagate the gospel was greatly aggravat- 
ed by the anxiety that I felt on your account, lest 
any of you should be tempted to apostatize from 
the faith, or to disgrace your profession by an un- 
worthy conduct. 

But that God who comforteth those who are 
brought low, comforted us by the coming of Titus ; 
and not only by his coming, but cecal by the 
consolation with which he had been comforted con- 
cerning you, reporting to us your earnest desire, 
your lamentation, your zeal for me). 

When I was ready to sink under the pressure of 
outward troubles and inward conflicts, that merciful 
and compassionate Being, whose gracious attribute 
it is to comfort the deena, administered the most 
reviving consolation to my spirit by the seasonable 
arrival of Titus, whom I had sent to inquire into 
the state of your society. I rejoiced in his arrival, 
as in that of an affectionate faithful friend, and an 
able assistant in my apostolic labours; but I was 
more especially delighted to hear how much he had 
been pleased and edified by your friendship and your 
Christian conduct, and to be informed by him how 
earnestly you desired to rectify every thing that was 
amiss; how sincerely you lamented your past mis- 
conduct, how much warmth of affection you ex- 











’ Your earnest desire] ‘ to rectify every thing agreeably to 
my first epistle : your lamentation for past misconduct, your 
fervent spirit to obey me.” Newcome. our zeal. “ Ardorem 
vestrum in perficiendis tis rebus, de quibus scripseram.” Rosen- 
muller. 
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pressed for my person, and how much deference to Ch. VIL 


ny authority and instructions. 


3. The apostle expresses his satisfaction that the 
severe epistle he had written to them, and which had 
been the occasion of so much uneasiness both to 
himself and to them, had nevertheless been attended 
with such beneficial consequences, ver. 8, 9. 

So that I was the more glad? on seeing no rea- 
son to repent of the uneasiness which I gave you 
by that letter: though I did repent3. Lor I see+ 
that the epistle grieved you, for a short time only. 
Now I rejoice; not that ye were grieved, but that 
ye were grieved to repentance : for ye were grieved 
with regard to God 5, so that ye receive damage by 
us in nothing, 











® So that I was the more glad.J} This is Mr. Wakefield's 
translation, and appears to me to give a just idea of the apostle’s 
meaning. 

3 TI did repent] “ when | reflected on the agitation of mind 
which I had occasioned among you.’’ Newcome.—“ Non doleo 
quanguam doluit mihi.’ Grotius —‘ He was sorry that he found 
himself obliged to write that letter.” Macknight. ‘“‘ We see by 
this circumstance,” says Dr. Priestley, “‘ that the apostle wrote 
from the feelings of his own heart, and from no immediate inspi- 
ration of the spirit of God, which was indeed altogether unne- 
cessary; for he could never have repented, or been inclined to 
repent, of what he had written by the suggestion of the holy spi- 
rit. But it was quite natural for him to suspect, that writing 
from his own quick feelings, he might have expressed himself 
too strongly, so as to have done more harm than good by his 
writing.” 

4 For Isee.] The Vulgate reads BAemwy, which Mr. Wakefield 
approves, and renders it, For perceiving, &c. I now rejoice. 

5 With regard to God.| ‘“ with a penitential and humble re- 
gard to the honour of the blessed God, which is so immediately 
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I sent you an epistle, which, though dictated by 
the truest friendship and Christian affection for you, 
contained much severe animadversion, much harsh 
reproof, many unpalatable injunctions. I knew that 
to some it would give offence, and that to many it 
would occasion grief; and after I had written it, I 
almost repented of the strong language which I had 
used, and was grieved at the thought of the great 
uneasiness which it would occasion. But now I no 
longer regret what I have done, because I see that: 
the uneasiness which I apprehended was transient, 
and that it operated in aright direction. Tam even 
glad that the epistle, severe as it was, was sent to 
you. Irejoice, not that you were made uneasy, but 
that the uneasiness occasioned by my letter took a 
proper turn, and preducea that change of mind and 
conduct which it was my desire and intention to ac- 
complish. The epistle, indeed, gave you pain, as 
I intended it should; but that pain arose from a 
just sense of your guilt, and of the greatness of your 
offence in the sight of God; and this produced that 
change of conduct which Titus has reported to me, 
and which has given me so much satisfaction: so 


and peculiarly affected by the irregularities of those who profess 
themselves his people.” Doddridge. ata sor. “ Tali enim 
tristitia estis affecti, cujus Deus auctor et suasor fuit. Alli: con- 
tristati estis convenienter diving voluxtati. Intelligitur tristitia 
que oritur ex causis, e quibus Deus vult oriri tristitiam, et que 
habet eos affectus, quos habere Deus vult.”’ Rosenmuller.—“< In 
a godly manner, or, according to God.” Newcome. 

6 Innothing.| ‘‘ For this proved a beneficial sorrow, accep- 
table to God, that in nothing you might have cause to complain 
that you were damaged by me.”’ Locke.—‘ Ita ut nulla per me 
pena, nullo damno afficeremini: iva pro wre.’ Rosenmuller. 
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that, upon the whole, you have been benefited, and Ch. Vil. 


in no respect injured by the severity of my faithful 
reproofs. 


4. The apostle represents the happy effect of 
their godly sorrow, which had completely answered 
the purpose for which he had written to them, par- 
ticularly in the case of the incestuous person, ver. 
l0O—12. 

For grief with regard to God worketh repent- 
ance to salvation, never to be repented of ; Cut the 
grief of the world worketh death. 

Sorrow for sin, which arises from a regard to the 
omniscience, the purity, the justice, and the power, 
but especially to the goodness of God, produces 
that thorough change in the affections, views, and 
principles, which is the source of holy and virtuous 
practice ; of which a man will never have any rea- 
son or any wish to repent, but, persevering in it to 
the end of life, will ultimately obtain that everlast- 
ing recompense which the gospel promises to those 
who continue patient in well-doing. But that sor- 
row for sin which arises solely from low and worldly 
motives, from the experience of evil consequences 
as to bodily health or secular interest, or, perhaps, 
from shame and regret because their follies and 
vices have attracted the notice, and exposed them 
to the contempt and the condemnation of the world, 
produces no good moral effect, lays no effectual re- 
straint upon vicious passions, and will! eventually 
terminate in destruction. 


Ver. 9. 
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For behold', this very thing that ye grieved with 
regard to God, what earnestness? it produced im 
S / 
you; yea, what excusing of yourselves?; yea, what 
indienation*; yea, what fear®; yea, what earnest 
S 





1 For behold.| “ The first clause in the preceding verse is 
here proved.’ Newcome.—Dr. Doddridge observes, from Gata~ 
ker, that “ Calvin and Reynolds, and some other divines of note, 
have been misled by taking it for granted that these verses con- 
tain seven distinct marks of true repentance, to be found in every 
sincere penitent; whereas indeed these are not characters of the 
temper of each, but of different persons in different circum- 
stances, according to the part they respectively acted in the af- 
fair in question.” 

«« St. Paul (says Mr. Locke), writing to those who knew the 
temper they were in, and what were the objects of the several 
passions which were raised in them, doth both here and in the 
seventh verse forbear to mention by and to what they were 
moved, out of modesty and respect to them. This is necessary 
to be supplied, as can be best collected from the main design of 
the apostle in these epistles, aud from several passages giving 
us light into it.” 

2 Earnesiness :| onadyy> “ diligence to obey me.’” Newcome. 
‘“* what carefulness it wrought in you to conform yourselves to 
my orders.” Locke, Macknight—* what diligence to reform 
what had been amiss.’ Doddridge— Studium et industria in 
corrigenda illa vitiositate, quum antea levitas plerorumque ani- 
mum corrupisset.” Rosenmuller. 

3 Yea, what excusing of yourselves.) “ adda hic valet imo et.” 
Rosenmuller. Acaoyiav’ i.e. “ excusationem su@ negligentie 
apud Titum, unde culpa tantum ad paucos rediit, unoquoque dili- 
genter proferente, quod antea ignorabatur.” [dem.—“ what clear- 
ing of yourselves from your former miscarriages.’” Locke.— 
“ what defence of yourselves.” Newcome.—‘‘ what excuses.” 
Wakefield —< what a solicitous care to make the best apology 
you could for what you had done; and of the sounder part to 
make their innocence appear.”’ Doddridge. 

4 What indignation:] ayavaxryciv’ “ displeasure, dissatis- 
faction with yourselves for being so foolish.’ Macknight ; who 
observes, that “ the word properly denotes pain, the cause of 
which is in one's self.” The primarysignification of the word is, 
bodily pain: in its secondary sense it expresses pain of mind and 
indignation in general. See Matt. xxi. 15, xxvi. 8, Mark x. 14, 
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desire §; yea, what zeal7; yea, what revenge’. In 
all things ye have proved yourselves to be clear in 
this matter 9. 








and Schleusner. In this connexion it is understood by most 
expositors as expressing indignation against offenders. So 
Locke : “ what indignation against those who led you into them,” 
And Newcome : “ indignation against the incestuous person 
and my opponents.” 

5 What fear.] goSor. “ what reverence.”” Wakefield —‘‘ what 
fear to offend me.’”’ See ver. 15. Locke, Newcome.—* what 
fear lest any thing of that sort should be encouraged and re- 
peated.” Doddridge.— fear of the displeasure of God.” Mac- 
knight.—‘ Cautam providentiam, ut omnia corrigerentur.” Ro- 
senmuller. 

° What earnest desire,| eximobyci, “of satisfying me.” Locke, 
Newcome, Macknight.—‘‘ what fond affections.”” Wakefield — 
‘* what earnest desire of seeing me again, and confirming our 
friendship in surer bonds.’’ Doddridge—— Desiderium, sive 
Pauli videndi, et ejus favore fruendi, sive per severiorum morum 
ordinem, Pauli placendi.”’ Rosenmuller. 

7 What zeal.) @yaov. “ what zeal for me.” Locke—* what 
zeal in every method that could be subservient to these views.” 
Doddridge.—* zeal for my honour.”’ Macknight.—“* vehemens 
studium, sive rect? agendi, sive pro Pauli bona existimatione.” 
Rosenmuller. 

® What revenge :] exdimyoiv. “ revenge against yourselves for 
having been so misled.” Locke, Doddridge, Harwood.—* pu- 
nishment in your animadversion on the impure offender.”” New- 
come, Macknight. See 1 Pet. ii. 14.—** ultio, sive animadversio 
severa in malos.” Rosenmuller. This great diversity of opinions 
among expositors confirms Mr. Locke's observation, and shows 
how difficult it is to ascertain the true meaning of the apostle, 
though probably sufficiently obvious to the Corinthians. 

®° Clear in this matter.] ayvous sv tw mpayypars. ‘ You have 
shown yourselves to be set right, and to be as you should be in 
every thing by this carriage of yours.” Locke; who remarks, 
that the apostle could not mean that they were not guilty, be- 
cause he had charged them with misbehaviour; but his meaning 
is, that they were now set right, and had resolved on a contrary 
course. Nor could he, by the words 7w mpayyart, mean to li- 
mit his observations to the case of the fornicator ; for that was 
aot the subject upon which be had been speaking, but the Co- 
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With great satisfaction I can add, that in your 
own case you may see the excellent effect of that 
godly sorrow of which I have been speaking. With 
regard to the irregularities upon which I animad- 
verted in my former epistle, such as that spirit of 
faction and dissention, that alienation from me, that 
disregard to my authority, that attachment to a false 
teacher, and especially the toleration of the incestu- 
ous offender: your sorrow for these offences has 
been of the most ingenuous kind, and has origi- 
nated in the best principles. And its effects have 
been correspondent. What earnestness has it ex- 
cited in you all to bring things into a better state ; 
what apologies from some of you for past miscon- 
duct, and what solicitude in others to clear your- 
selves from any concern in the charge ; what indig- 
nation against those who have seduced you from 
your duty; what. fear of the consequences of your 
fault; what earnest desire to be reconciled to me, 
and to recover my friendship ; what zeal to rectify 
every thing that has been amiss: and in order to 
this, how solicitous have you been to inflict that pu- 








rinthians siding with the false apostle against him. This lay 
nearest his heart, and is the subject of the preceding chapters. 
He would therefore translate ev rw mpayyart, “in fact;” 2. e. by 
your sorrow, your fear, &c. In the following verse he mentions 
his having written to them concerning the fornicator, but this is 
only as an argument of his affection to them. The great cause 
of his rejoicing was the breaking of the faction: his mind was 
now at rest, and he doubted not that all would go well. Agree- 
ably to this view of Mr. Locke, Archbishop Newcome explains 
the text, ‘clear at present : in the matter of fomenting divisions, 
of opposing me, of encouraging him who committed incest.” 
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nishment upon the principal offender which might ett 
er. * 


clear the character of the Christian society, and 
night bring him to a due sense of the enormity of 
his guilt. You have omitted nothing that could be 
done, to testify the sincerity of your repentance, in 
the whole business concerning which I wrote to 
you. | 

Wherefore, though I wrote to you, I did it not 
so much for the sake of him who had commatied, 
or of him who had sustained the injury’, but for 
the sake of manifesting even to yourselves your car- 
nest regard tous? in the sight of God. 

I was desirous that the person who had been so 
grievously injured in his honour and his peace might 








1 Who had sustained the injury.] Hence it appears that the 
father of the incestuous person was still living; which, as has 
been justly observed, must be a great aggravation of his crime. 
See Doddridge and Macknight. 

° Your earnest regard to us:] tyyv omedyy’ the same word 
which occurs ver. 1], and is there translated earnestness. The 
received text reads yuwy vyy umep Uwy, our earnest regard to 
you. This reading is followed by Locke: ‘ that my care and 
concern for you might be made known to you.” Doddridge and 
Macknight also adopt the same reading. But the Ephrem, Cler- 
mont, and many other manuscripts, and the Syriac, Coptic, and 
Ethiopic versions read Uzwy ryy Umep juwy, your earnest regard 
tous. Griesbach marks it as of good authority, though he does 
not receive it into the text. Newcome, who seldom deviates 
from Griesbach, and Wakefield adopt this reading. ‘“‘ That your 
care for us might be made manifest to you in the sight of God.” 
Newcome; who explains it, “‘ Wherefore, in the wise providence 
of God the result of all is this: It appears by the event as if I 
had written to you, not for the sake of reclaiming the incestuous 
son, or of doing justice to the injured father, but to manifest 
among you your care for me in the sight of an approving God.” 
This sense is agreeable to the plain scope of the passage, as Mr. 
Wakefield observes. 
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have his injury redressed. I was anxious that the 
heinous offender might by just animadversion be 
brought to a due sense of his guilt, and that the re- 
putation of the society might be cleared. And this 
was my intention in writing to you. Buta still fur- 
ther end has been answered by my epistle, and that 
an end of great importance. It has been a means 
of proving, even to yourselves as well as to the world, 
the great esteem and affection which you entertain 
for me, and the high value which you set upon the 
instructions which I have communicated to you in 
the name and under the authority of God, by a 
practical regard to which you will secure your final 
happiness. 


5. The apostle assures them that he was much 
pleased with their behaviour to Titus, who was also 
himself highly gratified by it; and he concludes 
this part of his epistle with expressing his entire 
confidence in their present good dispositions, 


“ver. 13—16. 


Therefore, we were comforted; andin addition! 
to this our comfort, we rejoiced still more exceed- 
ingly? in the joy of Titus, because his spirit was 


refreshed 3 by you all. So that, if L had boasted 








1 And in addition, &c.] With Mr. Wakefield I adopt the read- 
ing of the Ephrem, Clermont, and many other copies and ver- 
sions. The received text, retained by Griesbach and Archbishop 
Newcome, reads, ‘‘ We were therefore comforted by reason of 
your (dxwy) comfort. And we rejoiced,” &c. 

2 Still more exceedingly.) ‘‘ wepirrorepws arAov, duplex com- 
parativus, ut Mare. vii. 36.” See Rosenmuller and Grotius. 

9 His spirit was refreshed.] q. d. he was refreshed. See Phi- 
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at all concerning you to him, I have not been made 
ashamed. But as we have spoken all things to you 
in truth, so this our boasting concerning you to 
Titus + has likewise proved true. 

The information I received concerning your pe- 
nitence and reformation afforded me great satisfac- 
tion. This satisfaction was exceedingly increased 
by the intelligence which I obtained from Titus, of 
your kind and friendly behaviour to him while he 
resided with you. I was pleased to hear that he had 
been made so happy among you; and I was the more 
pleased with it, because before he set out I had as- 
sured him that he would be treated with great kind- 
ness by you, and your conduct has verified the good 
opinion which I entertained of you. And it now 
appears, that as the doctrine which I taught you has 
always been founded in truth, whatever my adver- 
sary may have insinuated to the contrary, so like- 
wise my favourable representation of you to Titus 
proved to be correct, though it is possible that some 
of your enemies might have alarmed his apprehen- 
sions by giving him a different account of your cha- 
racter. 

And his tender affection is more abundant to- 
wards you, when he calls to mind the obedience of 
you all, with how much fear and trembling > ye re- 
ceived ham. 





lem. v. 25, “ Refreshed by your becoming reception of him, and 
by the good disposition which prevailed among you.’ Newcome. 
* To Titus.) “apud Titum.’ Rosenmuller. ‘ which I made 
before Titus.” Newcome.—Some good copies read reo Tiroy. 
° With fear and trembling.) ‘ with anxious attention and re- 
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Titus never thinks of you but with the kindest and 
tenderest emotions, when he recollects the great 
concern which you expressed when you read the let- 
ter which he brought, and heard what he had further 
to impart to you from me; also the readiness with 
which you yielded to the advice and to the animad- 
versions which the letter contained, and the zeal 
with which you hastened to reform the abuses of- 
which I complained. 

I rejoice that in every respect I have confidence 
zn you}. 

To conclude, therefore, I cheerfully embrace this 
opportunity of declaring my entire confidence in 
you, that you will go on to rectify every thing that 
is still amiss; that you will persevere in faith and 
holiness ; and that you will continue to cherish an 
affectionate regard to me, and to pay a just deference 
to my apostolic authority. 








verence.”” Neweome.——“ Quod cum summa reverentia eum ex- 
ceperitis : i. e. gus auctoritatem omnino sitis reveriti. Si enim 
eum reverenter exceperunt, obediverunt ei in omnibus, quicquid 
suaderet, moneret, institueret. Vid. 1 Cor. ii.3 ; Eph. vi. 5; Phil. 
ii. 12.” Rosenmuller. _ Fear and trembling seems to have been 
a customary phrase with the apostle to express reverence and 
respect. See Eph. vi. 5. 

1 I have confidence in you.] “ The address of all this part of 
the epistle,” says Dr. Doddridge, “ is wonderful. This, in parti- 
cular, finely introduces what he had to say in the following chap- 
ter, and is strongly illustrated by ch. ix. 2—4.”’ Itis observable, 
that through the greater part of this chapter and the remainder 
of the epistle, the apostle drops the plural number and speaks 
in his own person, as he discourses upon subjects upon which 
Timothy could not with propriety be supposed to join him. 
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THE APOSTLE EXHORTS THE CORINTHIANS, AFTER Ch. VIII. 


THE EXAMPLE OFTHE CHURCHES IN MACEDONIA, 
TO MAKE A LIBERAL CONTRIBUTION FOR THE RE- 
LIEF OF THEIR DISTRESSED BRETHREN INJUDEA;} 
AND INFORMS THEM THAT HE HAS SENT TITUus 
AND OTHERS TO COMPLETE THE COLLECTION BE- 
FORE HE CAME. Ch. viil., 1x. 


SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE informs them of the generous libe- 
rality of the churches in Macedonia, and urges 
a variety of considerations to induce the believers 
at Corinth to follow their example. Ch. viii. l— 
lb. 


1. He communicates to the Corinthians the ge- 
nerous zeal of the believers in Macedonia; which 
induced him to send Titus to Corinth, to finish the 
collection there, ver. 1—6. 

Now, brethren, we inform you of the extraordi- 
nary generosity 2 which hath been displayed by the 





* Extraordinary generosity.}] So Wakefield. “‘ ryv yapty 78 Oe" 
literally, the gift of God, or the godly gift, or the godlike gift.” 
- Newcome ; who renders it: “ the very liberal gift. See 2 Sam. 


Ver. I. 


096 


Ch. VI. 
Ver. 2. 
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churches of Macedonia; that under a great trial of 
affirction, the overflowing of their joy’ and the depth 
of their poverty have eminently displayed? the riches 
of their bounty 3. 


The apostles at Jerusalem, when they gave the 
right hand of fellowship to Paul and Barnabas, ear- 


REL atc ROO, OAC ES AD 


ix. 3; Psalm Ixxx. 10; Acts vii. 20.”—*I think it proper to ac- 
quaint you with the gr reat and exemplary liberality lately shown 
by the Christians in “Macedonia.” Pyle. In his note he remarks, 
that ‘‘ the name of God joined to any thing in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, is put to magnify it to the highest degree.” —‘‘ More- 
over, brethren, I make known to you the gift which by the grace 
of God is given in the churches of Macedonia.” Locke ; who adds 
in his note, “‘ apis is here used by St. Paul for gift, or liberality ; 
and is so used, ver. 4,6, 7,9, 19, and 1 Cor. xvi. 3. tis called, 
also, the gift of God ; because God is the author and procurer of 
it, moving their hearts to it.” 

' Of their joy :] xapas. “in their Christian privileges.” New- 
come ; who observes, that Dr. Mangey and Mr. Wakefield con - 
jecture xpeins, “ of their necessity.” Mr. Wakefield says, “ It 
is an indubitable emendation, though not authorized, it seems, 
by any manuscript or version now existing.” 

? Have eminently displayed.) ‘“‘ ewepiaoeveev, hath abounded 
to the riches of their liberality.’” Newcome.— The abundance 
of their want, and their deep poverty were rich and plenteous in 
liberality.” Wakefield. 

* Bounty :| “ liberality. So the word aT ACTS usually signi- 
fies, both in the Old Testament and the New. Prov. xi. 25; Rom, 
xii. 8; 2 Cor. ix. 11,13; James i. 5.” Whitby. 

“The general poverty of the Jewish Christians,” says Dr. 
Priestley in his introduction to this chapter, ‘‘ from whom the 
gospel was propagated, is a circumstance highly favourable to 
Christianity, as it clearly shows that they with whom the gospel 
originated had neither power nor wealth to procure it any credit ; 
so that there was nothing but its own proper evidence in its fa~ 
vour, and this proved to be sufficient to ensure its success.— 
What could induce the learned and the wealthy in all the consi- 
derable cities of Greece to become Christians, when the head of 
the religion was regarded as a crucified malefactor, and most of 
his followers in Judeawere in poor and distressed circumstances ? 
Had the first Christians been the great and the wealthy of a , 
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nestly recommended to them to remember the poor, Ch. VII. 


which the apostle Paul declares, they were by no 
means backward to do; and upon various occasions 
he encouraged contributions among the opulent 
Gentile converts, for the relief of the indigent be- 
lievers in Judea; expecting, no doubt, that this libe- 
tality of the Gentiles would gradually soften the pre- 
judices of the Jewish believers, and dispose them to 
regard with complacency their Gentile brethren, al- 
though they declined to submit to the yoke of the 
ceremonial institution. ‘The apostle was now en- 
gaged in promoting a very considerable contribu- 
tion in Greece for the relief of the Jewish Christians, 
which he had himself undertaken to carry to Jeru- 
salem, in company with other deputies appointed 
by the respective churches. In his first letter to the 
Corinthians, written from Ephesus a year before, he 
had recommended the case; and in his progress 
through Macedonia he had collected contributions, 
which had surpassed his most sanguine expecta- 
tions ; and which he here announces to the Corin- 
thians, to excite their emulation. 


Having thus given vent to the fullness of my heart, 
and the joy I felt at the report of Titus, I now pro- 
ceed to inform you, my brethren, of the extraordi- 


country, what a handle would that have furnished the unbeliev- 
ers of this age for surmise and suspicion, even without any pro- 
per evidence of fraud! because the rich and the grea: are always 
known to have the means of imposing upon the vulgar ; but the 
poor and ignorant vulgar have it not equally in their power to 
deceive the learned and the rich.” 


Ver. 2. 
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nary liberality displayed by the churches of Mace- 
donia. For under much experience of tribulation; 
in the midst of persecution and bereavement, their 
abundant joy in the discoveries and the promises of 
the gospel, and their deep poverty, occasioned by 
the spoiling of their goods by their unjust persecu- 
tors (see Acts xvi. xvii.), have magnified and set 
off to great advantage their extraordinary liberality 
in the contributions they have made for the relief of 
the necessitous brethren in Judea. 

For to their abelety I bear them witness, and be- 
yond their ability they contributed of their own ace 
cord); entreating us with much importunity con- 
cerning this liberal contribution, to accept the mini- 
stration® of it to the saints. 

Having voluntarily contributed beyond their due 
proportion, and so as to put themselves to consider- 
able inconvenience by their generosity, they ear- 


’ They contributed of their own accord.] ‘‘ Sensus est, Pro vi- 
ribus, quod vere testari possum, imo supra vires suas ipsi, nondum 
rogati, contulerunt.” Rosenmuller.—vep duvapuv, beyond their 
ability. For similar expressions in classical writers, see Whitby, 
Doddridge, and Rosenmuller. 

* To accept the ministration:]| dekacba: yas. These words 
are wanting in copies and versions of the best authority, and are 
left out in the text of Griesbach ; they were probably a marginal 
gloss, they, or some words to the same purport, being necessary 
to complete the sentence. Archbishop Newcome translates thus, 
from the Griesbach text: ‘* beseeching us with much entreaty 
concerning their gift, and the joint ministration of it to the 
saints, or to the wants of the saints.’ |= With Mr. Wakefield 
‘<] express in our idiom the hendiadys of ver. 4.” He translates © 
in the following manner : “ For I declare, according to their abi- 
lity, and above their ability they hesought us of their own accord, 
with much entreaty, to accept this liberal communication of their 
relief to the saints.’ 
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nestly requested that I with others would undertake 
the office of carrying their liberal contribution to the 
Christians at Jerusalem. 

And what was beyond our expectation, they 
Jirst gave themselves up to the Lord, and then to 
us, according to the will of God. 

As they exceeded our expectation in the extent 
of their liberality, so likewise in the purity and sub- 
limity of their motive: for, previous to the con- 
tribution, they avowed their entire subjection to the 
gospel of Christ; and, in obedience to the will of 
God, they gave themselves up to the service of 
Christ, agreeably to the instructions which they re- 
ceived from us; so that their generosity was of the 
most exalted kind, flowing wholly from Christian 
principles and from a pious and truly Christian 
spirit. 

Insomuch that we desired Titus, that as he had 
already begun, he would also finish this contribu- 
tion* among you. 

When I observed this generous spirit in the Ma- 
cedonians, I was anxious that you, my brethren, 
with whose kindness of heart I was well acquainted, 


$ Beyond our expectation:] # xadws yamioaperv, “ and this they 
did not as we expected.” Newcome.—* In this they outdid my 
expectation.” Locke—‘* The word is used by the Attics, say 
grammarians, not only touching good things, but simply touch- 
ing the event of what is future. See Suidas. It has the sense 
of expect, see Hesychius and Phavorinus; and, according to Eu- 
stachius, of conjecture.” Whitby.—‘* gave themselves to me to 
dispose of what they had as God should direct.” Locke. 

* Contribution.) yagi. See Wakcficld. ‘ this work of libe- 
rality.”” Newcome. See ver. 1, 
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night not be behind the believers in Macedonia in 
any virtuous and laudable exertion ; and for this rea- 
son I have requested ‘Titus to return to Corinth, 
and to finish the collection which he began when he 
was with you before. 


2. He stimulates their liberality, by praising their 
excellence in other Christian virtues, and by the 
zeal of others, ver. 7, 8. 

Now, as ye abound in every other good quality, 
in faith, and in doctrine’, and in knowledge, and 
in all diligence, and in your love to us, see that ye 
abound in this virtue of hberality also. 

I need not say much to press upon you a duty to 
which you are already so well inclined: permit me, 
however, to hint, that as you excell so much in 
other Christian virtues, and particularly in the sted- 
fastness of your faith, in the purity of your doctrine, 
in your comprehensive knowledge of the nature and 
the grounds of revealed truth, in your earnest zeal 
for the performance of every duty, and in your af- 
fectionate attachment to me who am your first 1n- 
structor in the Christian religion, it becomes you to 
be consistent throughout, and complete in every 
branch of duty. Excell, then, I entreat you, 1n this 
virtue of liberality, as much as you excell in other 
virtues, and contribute handsomely to this collec- 
tion for the necessitous brethren in Judea, and you 





1 In doctrine.] ev Avyw. Wakefield. See Eph. i. 13, Col. 1.5. 
—‘‘ in utterance, or ability to instruct others.”’ Doddridge, New- 
come. 
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will then fill up the circle of Christian duties, and cn. vit. 
will be deficient in no branch of the Christian cha- Ye" @ 


racter. 
I speak not by way of command: but by the dili- 8, 
gence of others, approving? also the genuineness of 
your love. 
I do not pretend to direct you in the disposal of 
your property, but I mention the liberality of others, 
in order to give you an opportunity of manifesting 
to the world that you ave influenced by the genuine 
spirit of Christianity, and that you are not inferior 
to any in active benevolence, and in generous sym- 


pathy. 


3. He recommends liberality, from the example 
of Christ, ver. 9. 

For ye know the munificence3 of our Lord Jesus 9. 
Christ, how, while he was rich+, for your sakes he 


* Approving also.] doxiwagwy’ “ showing the world a proof of 
the genuineness of your love.” —*“‘ Thus (says Mr. Locke) I think 
it should be rendered. St. Paul, who is so careful to show his 
esteem and good opinion of the Corinthians, could not in this 
place so far forget his design as to tell them that he sent Titus 
to make a trial of the sincerity of their love. This had been an 

-ill expression of that confidence which he tells them he has in 
them in all things: taking, therefore, doxiwagwy for drawing out 
a proof, it is, g.d. This I urge, not as acommand from God ; 
but, upon occasion of others’ liberality, lay before you an oppor- 
tunity of giving the world a proof of the genuine temper of your 
charity, which, like that of your other virtues, loves not to come 
behind that of others.” 

° Munificence.} Locke; who observes that “ this is the sig- 
nification in which St. Paul uses yagis over and over again in 
this chapter.” 

* While he was rich.] errwysuce, maovois wy. See Wake- 
field. The construction requires it to be understood, not of a 
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Cyt lived in poverty, that ye by his poverty might be en- 
““ riched. 

You know the kindness of our great Master Jesus 

Christ, who, though he was endowed with miracu- 

lous powers, by which he could at pleasure have sup- 





passage from a preceding state of wealth to a succeeding state 
of poverty, but of two contemporary states. He was rich and 
poor at the same time. ‘“ Ilrwyevw, mendicus sum, mendicus 
vivo. Steph. Thesaur.—inops dego. Constantin. Lex. extwryeuge, 
pauper fuit, sive potius, mendicavit.”” Erasmus. The word pro- 
perly signifies an actual state, not a change of state. Literally, 
he was poor, or he was a beggar. See Odyss. O. 1.308. Our 

- Lord was rich in miraculous powers, which he could employ, if 
he pleased, for his own advantage. But for the benefit of his 
followers he chose to lead a life of poverty and dependence, to 
deny himself the comforts and the luxuries of life for the good 
of others. See Grotius. This was a very proper example to the 
Corinthians, which they might feel and imitate. It was cer- 
tainly much more pertinent and applicable than a supposed de- 
scent from a prior state of existence and happiness ; to which 
there could be nothing analogous in the case of the Corinthians, 
and to which the apostle cannot in reason, or in consistence with 
grammatical construction, be understood as making the least al- 
lusion. Improved Version, note. 

* Rich, in the glories of his divine nature. Poor, by taking 
on him human nature, and appearing even in a humble state of 
life’’ Newcome.—* Rich in the glories of the heavenly world, 
and in supreme dominion and authority there, became poor.” 
Doddridge.—** Who though he was the Son of God, and the heir 
of all- things, yet condescended to live the mean and poor life of 
man.” Pyle. Such are the interpretations which pious and 
learned men, biassed by system, force upon a text, of which to 
an unprejudiced reader it could not suggest the slightest hint. 

‘The apostle,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘recommends generosity 
to others by the example of Christ, whose grace or kindness he 
here speaks of. For though he may be said to have been rich, 
as he had the command of riches, and of all the powers of na- 
ture, which appeared in the miraculous draught of fishes, his 
multiplying provisions upon two different occasions, &c., yet he 
chose a low and indigent station of life, and never availed him- 
self of his miraculous power to supply his own wants, or to re- 
lieve himself in any difficulty whatever ; but devoted himself and 
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plied himself with all the conveniences and luxuries Ch. vit. 


of life, and could have lived in splendour and mag- 
nificence; yet, while in full possession of these great 
powers, for your sakes he vouchsafed to live in a state 
of voluntary poverty, leaving himself destitute of the 
necessaries of life, having no settled abode, and de- 
pending upon the generosity of his followers for his 
daily bread ; that you through his poverty might be 
enriched; that from his example you might learn the 
important lesson of temperance, modesty, of self- 
denial, and a readiness to sacrifice every enjoyment 
in the cause of truth, in the discharge of duty, and 
for the welfare of mankind. And that by these 
means you might attain true riches; that you might 
be rich in good works, rich in the approbation of 
conscience, in the gratitude of those whose wants 
you relieve, whose afflictions you mitigate, and 
whose best interests you promote, in the esteem of 
the wise and good, in the approbation of Christ, in 
the favour of God, and in the possession of an eter- 
nal and unfading inheritance. 


Nothing can exhibit the influence of prejudice, 
even upon upright and intelligent minds, in a more 
striking light, than the great stress which is laid by 


all his time to the good of others. There is no ground to infer 
from this passage, that the apostle considered Christ as having 
been rich any where but on earth. He says nothing like this ; 
and therefore, to infer from this passage, that Christ had any 
being before he was born, and that he left a glorious pre-exist- 
ent state to come and serve mankind here, is destitute of all 
foundation.” 


Ver. 9, 
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Ch. VIII. 
Ver. 9. 


10. 
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many upon this text, as an argument in favour of 
what is called the pre-existence and divinity of Jesus 
Christ. The apostle’s words express nothing more 
than this: That one who was rich denied himself 
the comforts and conveniences of life, and lived like 
a poor man; a case which often occurs from’ mo- 
tives very different from those by which Jesus was 
influenced. He, though opulent in the possession 
of powers which might have commanded the trea- 
sures of the earth, nevertheless, for the sake of pro- 
moting truth and virtue, denied himself every com- 
fort, and led a life of indigence and meanness. And 
from his example his disciples are taught to deny 
themselves the comforts of life for the goodof others. 
How clear and forcible the argument! Who does 
not perceive, or who can deny, the justice of the 
conclusion? ‘The popular gloss, that Jesus was 
rich in the glory of a pre-existent state, and poor by 
the assumption of human nature, is a forced inter- 
pretation, and even inconsistent with the true con- 
struction of the original. And what analogy is there 
between a supposed assumption of human nature by 
a superior spirit, and a generous contribution from 
the opulent to relieve the distresses of the poor ? 
What conclusion can be drawn from one to the 
other ? 


4, The apostle presses them to complete the 
contribution which they had begun a year before, 
yer. 10; 11. 

I also give my judgement in this case. It is in- 
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deed expedient for you to do this, having begun a Ch. Vill. 


year ago! not only to will, but to perform?. Now, 
then, complete the performance ; that as there was 
a readiness in willing, so there may be @ completion 
according to your ability. 

Having stated the motives to liberality, I will of- 
fer my opinion as to what may be proper to be 
done. And, as it is known that you resolved upon 
and even began your collection with great cheerful- 
ness a year ago, I advise you now to complete your 
contribution with the same liberal spirit as soon as 
possible, and to the extent that may be convenient ; 
for I would not press tooclosely upon your liberality, 
nor ask for more than you can prudently afford. 


do. The apostle advises them to give cheerfully 
what they can easily spare; us it was not his inten- 
tion that they should impoverish themselves to en- 
rich others, ver. 12—1]5. 

Lor of there be first a readiness of mind, it will 
be acceptable according to what it hath3, and not 
according to what it hath not. 


1 A year ago.| ‘ The apostle,” says Dr. Whitby, “ had ex- 
horted them in his epistle written a year ago to this contribution, 
1 Cor. xvi. 2, and they in obedience to his directions had begun 
to lay up in store willingly : this charity he now exhorts them to 
consummate.” This shows that the second epistle to the Co- 
rinthians was not written till a year after the first; and conse- 
quently that the apostle had postponed, probably for a twelve- 
month, his intended visit to Corinth. 

* But to perform.} 1 follow Mr. Wakefield in transposing 
SeAgty and rotyoas, upon the authority of the Syriac Version. 

* According to what it hath.] Th” received'text reads v1, 
according to what a man hath. But vis is wanting in the Cler- 
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Ver. 10. 
}i. 
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Ver. 12. 


13. 
14. 
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It is not to be expected that all should contribute 
equally ; a generous spirit will supersede all specific 
advice; there will be no danger of deficiency. And 
let the liberal-hearted be assured, that whether the 
actual contribution be less or more, it will be equally 
acceptable to Him who knows the heart, and who 
approves the purpose of the willing mind. 

Not that others should be relieved, and ye bur- 
dened: but upon a principle of equality: at the pre- 
sent time let your abundance supply ther want, 
that their abundance may at another time supply 
your want: so that there may be an equality! ac- 
cording to that scripture, He who gathered much 
had nothing over, and he who gathered little had 
no want, 

It is not my desire to change the order of provi- 
dence, to depress the rich and elevate the poor; but 
let there be an equitable distribution of the bless- 
ings of life, so that no one may be destitute of what 
is really necessary to subsistence and comfort. Let 


mont, Ephrem, and many other copies and versions, and is 
dropped by Wakefield. ‘‘ Spectat Deus non id quod aliquis non 
habet, sed id demum quod habet: alioquin charitas esset divitun 
propria.” Rosenmuller. 

1 May be an equulily.] “So far,” says Dr. Whitby, “ Chris- 
tianity seems to require this equality, as that we should not suf- 
fer others to lack the necessaries of this present life, while we 
abound in them.” Dr. Priestley observes, that ‘* there was not 
indeed any great prospect at that time, of the Jewish Christians 
being able to supply the wants of the Gentile churches in a pe- 
cuniary way. But, in general, nothing is more uncertain than 
riches ; and they who now abound should always consider that 
they may come to want, and should therefore act while they are 
rich as they would wish to have done, and that others would do 
to them, when they became poor.” 
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those who are now rich contribute to the supply of Ch. VII. 


the poor. At some future time, it may be in the 
power of those who are now dependent, to repay the 
debt of gratitude to the rich; for such is the vicis- 
situde of things, that we all in turns depend upon 
the kind offices of each other. At the present sea- 
son, therefore, let the persons who possess abun- 
dance cheerfully contribute to relieve those who are 
in straits and difficulties: and it will be found, as 
in the case of the manna, related by Moses, Exod. 
xvi. 18, that providence distributes its blessings with 
so liberal a hand, that if there be no unnecessary 
waste there need be no distressing want. 


SECTION IL. 


THE APOSTLE, in order to forward the contribu- 
tion, mentions, that he had commissioned Titus 
and two other distinguished brethren to assist in 
collecting it: who had accepted the office with 
great alacrity; and who from their exemplary 
characters were deserving of the confidence of 
the church. Ch. viii. 16—24. 


1. He highly applauds the zeal of Titus, who vo- 
luntarily came forward to offer his services upon this 
occasion, ver. 16, 17. 

Now, thanks be to God?, who hath put the same 


* Thanks be to God.] yapis rw Oew. “ Maxime lator Deum 
2N2 


Ver. 15. 


ot5 


Ch. VIL. 
Ver. 17. 
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earnest concern for you into the heart of Titus ; for 
he not only! accepted my exhortation, but being 
very earnest, he went to you of his own accord. 

I was very desirous that Titus, of whose fidelity 
and activity I have had much experience, should 
undertake the office of hastening your contribution, 
and I suggested the business to him. But I thank 
God, I had no occasion to use much entreaty ; for 
Titus himself, in consequence of your kind beha- 
viour to him, and the zeal for reformation which he 
observed among you, feels so strong an affection for 
you, and so great a desire to serve you, that he was 
as ready as I could wish him to be to undertake the 
concern. And he is going to you, prompted more 
by his own generous zeal than by any considerations 
which I could suggest. 


2. With Titus the apostle also sent another mes- 
senger of high reputation in the church, being soli- 
citous that the contribution should be directed by 
persons of unsullied integrity, ver. 18—21. 

And with him we have sent the brother 2, whose 


adem hoc studium excitasse in animo Titi, Ex seria re quasi trans- 
lata est ad proverbium, et hoc loco indicat studium hoc Titi Paulo 
vulde placuisse.”’ Rosenmuller. 

' He not only accepted.] Literally, “ he accepted, indeed, my 
exhortation ; but being more earnest,” &c. The apostle means, 
that Titus was so much in earnest to go, that he did not wait to 
be invited, but offered himself. ‘‘ anticipating the time pro- 
posed by me.” Newcome.—‘ Ostendit se prevenisse mea deside-~ 
ria, e& sua sponte jam id cupisse.”’ Rosenmuller. 

® The brother.) Commouly supposed to be Luke, who is 
known from his history to have been the associate of Paul. 
The ancients suppose that the praise in the gospel alludes to 
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praise in the gospel is celebrated throughout all the ch. Vill. 
churches; and not only so, but who was appointed Ver. 19. 


also by the churches according to our desire, to ac- 
company us with this liberal gift, which is to be 
administercd by us to the glory of the Lord him- 
self. 

With Titus I have sent another fellow-labourer, 
who, if he be not personally known to you, must be 
known by reputation as an eminent preacher of the 
gospel, and whose integrity and fidelity are so highly 
esteemed, that at my recommendation he has been 
elected by the churches in Macedonia, and other 
parts, to accompany me to Jerusalem, with that 
very liberal contribution which they have made for 
the relief of the Hebrew Christians, which is so 
much to the credit of Christ and his religion, by 

















ee ye A “Y: 





his having written the gospel which bears his name. But ac- 
cording to Lardner, Luke’s gospel was not yet published. See 
Whitby. It is surely some objection against Luke being the 
companion of Titus upon this occasion, that ‘Titus is never men- 
tioned by him in his history. Could there be any difference be- 
tween those eminent men and first teachers of the gospel? Or 
is it possible that Titus may be mentioned under some other 
name, as Peter is sometimes called Cephas? ‘“ Most think,” 
says Newcome, “ that Luke is meant. Apollos, Mark, Barna- 
bas, Silas, Epenetus, and Sosthenes are mentioned by commen- 
tators. The praise of this Christian brother for his labours in 
preaching the gospel was spread throughout all the churches.” 
“ey tw evayyeriw, propter studium in tradendo evangelio,” Ro- 
senmuller, 

° According to our desire.] For xaos reodussay Mr. Wakefield 
substitutes x27, which he says he is compelled to by the con- 
text: for Jwwy, your desire, the best copies read yyw. See 
Griesbach, The words, says Mr. Wakefield, are in immediate 
connexion with yesorovyfeis. 

4 With this liberal gift.] Newcome. Metonymice, “ xapis 
vocatur id quod ex liberalitate datur.’ Rosenmuller. 
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exemplifying the benevolent spirit of the gospel di- 
spensation, and which I, in connexion with some 
others of approved character, have undertaken to 
convey and to distribute. 

We avoiding ' this, that any one should blame us 
with respect to this abundant contribution, which 
ts to be administered by us, and providing for what 
is irreproachable?, not only in the sight of the 
Lord, but also in the sight of men. 

Though I have accepted the office of distributing 
the contribution among the Hebrew Christians, I 
absolutely refused to undertake this business alone, 
but insisted upon their associating with me some 
persons of approved integrity, that there might not 
be the least suspicion of mismanagement, or of any 
selfish and sinister views in undertaking the disposal 
of so largeasum. For I am solicitous, not only 
to satisfy my own conscience, and to be approved 
in the sight of God, but that my conduct may al- 
ways appear fair and honourable in the eyes of the 
world; and that my bitterest enemy may not have 
the least foundation for charging me with corrupt 


and secular views in my endeavours to propagate 
the Christian religion. 








' We avoiding.) Newcome. ‘“ SveAdroweves, dum hoc caveo. 
Coheret hoc participium cum verbo ovvereupapev, ver, 18.” 
Rosenmuller. 

* Providing for what is irreproachable.] xada, honest, ho- 
nourable. ‘ Paul, to avoid all suspicion of embezzlement, did 
not choose to take the charge of this benefaction himself, but 
had associates who joined him in the discharge of this trust.” 
Priestley.: 
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3. With these two he has also sent another per- Ch. VHI. 


son of approved character, and he speaks in high 
commendation of them all, expressing his hope that 
the Corinthians would treat them with due regard, 
ver. 22 —24. 

And with them we have sent our brother3, whose 
diligence we have often experienced in many affairs, 
but who is upon this occasion much more earnest, 
because of the great confidence which he hath in 
you. 

With the two above mentioned, I have sent an- 
other Christian brother and fellow-labourer in the 
gospel, who has long been my companion, whom I 
have tried upon many former occasions, and whom 
I have always found faithful and diligent. But upon 
no occasion have I ever found him more earnest 
than the present, as he has no doubt that he shall 
meet with a welcome reception among you, having 
the greatest confidence in your generosity and zeal. 

Lfany inquire4 concerning Titus, he ts my part- 
ner and fellow-labourer with respect to you; tf our 
brethren be inquired after, they are messengers of 
the churches 5, the glory of Christ®. 








° Our brother.]  ‘‘ Probably one of those whose names are 
mentioned above.’””’ Newcome. Theodoret and others suppose 
it to have been Apollos. See Whitby. Dr. Priestley and Dr. 
Doddridge agree in this conjecture; but it is a mere guess 
without any foundation.—* Confidence which we have.” New- 
come. 

* If any inquire.] Eire veo Tire. “sc. Si questio est. Si de 
Tito agitur.’ Rosenmuller. 

° Messengers of the churches.] ‘ amacroao sive alii fratres 
nostri ad vos veniant, omnes sunt legati ecclesiarum, nempe e gen- 


Ver. 22, 


23. 


052 


Ch. VIL. 
Ver. 23. 
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If any inquiries are made concerning the charac- 
ter of the three persons who are sent to Corinth 
upon the errand of making this collection, you may 
say to those who inquire, that Titus is an Evange- 
list, my companion and assistant In my travels, my 
labours, and my sufferings, and who has in particu- 
lar been my messenger to you, and by his exhort- 


ation and instruction has co-operated with me in 


producing that happy reformation which has taken 
place in the church at Corinth. As to his two ex- 
cellent companions, our associates, and Christian 


ate 


tibus : wé addiiur Rom. xvi. 4.” Rosenmuller—‘ Messengers 
of the churches whom several Christian societies have chosen to 
send about this business.’’ Doddridge ; who remarks in his note, 
‘* } can think of nothing more unreasonable than to translate 
this word, aposiles ; as the English word ‘apostles’ is now by 
long use appropriated to what is only one signification of the 
original. As an apostle of Jesus Christ 1s one sent forth by 
him, so an apostle of any church must surely signify one sent 
forth by that society.” 

° The glory of Christ.) “ deka Xpise.” Metonym. “ Instru- 
menta sunt glorie Christi. His igitur potestis fidem habere.” 
Rosenmuller.—‘‘ They are persons of so valuable a character, 
and do so great credit to their profession, that I may not im- 
properly call them the glory of Christ in the world.” Doddridge. 

The 23d verse in the original is so elliptical, that Mr. Wake- 
field by supplying different words has given a very different 
translation. Viz. ver. 22, 23: “ We have sent, therefore, I say, 
with Titus, that our brother, whom we have often experienced 
in many services to be zealous, but in this unusually zealous ; 
under much confidence in your treatment of him as my compa- 
nion, often instead of Titus, and a fellow-labourer with him to 
you; and of them both, as our brethren, messengers of various 
churches, a glory to Christ.” Upon this the learned writer re- 
marks, ‘ The reader will observe, that I have taken some pains 
to represent more intelligibly this perplexed and undigested 

assage of our exuberant, immethodical and careless writer.’’ 
t is needless to add, that Mr. Wakefield’s version of the pas- 
sage differs from that of the generality of interpreters. 
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friends, they are the messengers of the churches, hs ane 


who have been selected to accompany me in my va- 
rious missions, and whose character is an honour to 
their Christian profession. 

Show therefore to them before the churches’, the 
proof of your affection®, and the justice of our 
boasting concerning you. 

I have rendered myself deeply responsible to the 
churches in Macedonia, by the boasting which [ 
have made of your affection to me, of your zeal for 
the gospel, and of your kind and liberal spirit ; and 
I now look to you to support my credit. I have re- 
ported to the brethren here, how kind and generous 
you are, how deeply you have imbibed the spirit of 
thé Christian religion, how ready you are to contri- 
bute to the relief of the suffering Hebrews. Let 
your conduct upon the present occasion prove to 
the churches, that I have formed a right judgement 
concerning you, and that the high esteem I have 
professed for you, and the confidence which I have 


placed in your piety and benevolence, are well 
founded. 





1 Before the churches.] The received text reads, and before the 
churches ; which is wanting in the best copies, and is dropped 
by Griesbach and Wakefield. 

* The proof of your affection.] ‘‘ Ostendite tpsis amorem ves- 
trum erga nos, et ostendite vera esse que de vestro in me et meos 
affectu predico.’ Rosenmuller. 


24, 


Qn 
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Ha 


Ch. IX. 


Ver, Li 
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SECTION IHU. 


THE APOSTLE was the more anxious that the col- 
lection should be ready and liberal, because he 
had boasted of their generosity to the Macedo- 
nians; and, without prescribing particulars, he 
reminds them that genuine liberahty was most 
acceptable to God, and would not fail to ensure 
an abundant blessing. Ch. ix. 1—9. 


1. He tells them how much he had boasted of 
their liberality to the Macedonians, ch. ix. 1, 2. 
For', concerning the ministration to the saints?, 


' For, concerning.) “ If yap in this place cannot signify 
though, yet, however, see ch. xii. 1, the sense may be; I men- 
tion the topics, ch. vill. 24, for as to the propriety and reason- 
ableness that you should contribute to the wants of the Jewish 
converts, I have no need to insist on them.” Newcome. I have 
paraphrased the text agreeably to the learned primate’s sugges- 
tion; but every one wito is acquainted with the apostle’s style, 
must have observed that yap is often used by him with great la- 
titude ; and sometimes merely to introduce a collateral remark ; 
viz. Now, moreover, &c. ‘‘ yup, but, indeed.’ Macknight. 

* Saints.) ‘ By saints,” says Dr. Priestley, “ the apostle 
simply meant Christians ; and did not use the term in that pe- 
culiar sense which it has acquired since, in which there is much 
of superstition, on which account it were well if the word could 
be exchanged for some other, which might more clearly express 
the apostle’s idea. He certainly considered all Christians as men 
who professed to devote themselves to God and his service ; 
and this is the original meaning of the words holy and sanctified. 
Some persons, no doubt, did this more earnestly and effectually 
than others; but speaking of the whole body of people for whom 
this charitable contribution was intended, he could not consider | 
them all as saints in the Popish sense of the word, and least of 
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it is superfluous for me to write to you. For I Ch.1s. 


know your readiness, concerning which I boast of 
you to those of Macedonia, that Achaia was pre- 
pared a year ago, and your zeal hath excited the 
emulation of many. 

I have expressed my desire that you would show 
respect to the brethren who are about to visit you, 
for I know that it is quite needless to urge you upon 
the subject of the contribution. Your own generous 
spirit will prompt you to do even more than the exi- 
gency of the case absolutely requires. And Iam so 
fully satisfied, that you set about the collection im- 
mediately upont the receipt of the letter which I 
wrote to you last year, that I have even ventured to 


all as men abstracted from the world, wholly devoted to con- 
templation and prayer, and living on the labour of others. There 
is no charity in giving to such persons. As this apostle himself 
somewhere says, He that willnot work neither let him eat. The 
proper objects of charity are those who are willing to exert 
themselves, but labour under some impediment, sickness, &c. ; 
those who have laboured, but whose labour has not been suffi- 
cient to secure them a competence in their old age ; but more 
especially still, those young persons, whose parents are not able 
to introduce them into a life of labour and activity with proper 
advantage. Those you assist in order to qualify them to labour 
and to be useful in life, and not to be idle in it.” 

S A year ago.] ‘‘ Ne Macedonibus plus tribuere videretur, quod 
plus dedissent, solatur Achivos, quorum precipui Corinthii, hoc 
honore, quod priores incepissent.”’ Rosenmuller. Dr. Priestley 
remarks, that ‘‘ the apostle recommends this contribution with 
wonderful address, but at the same time with the greatest pro- 
priety. And this refined address shows that he was a man in 
the full possession of all his faculties, and no mad or wild en- 
thusiast ; that he was, therefore, as good a judge of the.evidence 
of Christianity as any other man, and that he would no more 
have sacrificed his flattering prospects in life, than any other 
young Jew of distinction, without sufficient reason.”’ 


Ver. 2. 


006 


Ch, IX. 
Ver. 2. 


4. 
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boast of you in the Macedonian churches, where I 
now reside, that you had prepared your contribution 
a year ago; and what I have said in commendation 
of you, has excited many to imitate your reported 
honourable example. 


2. He nevertheless thinks it expedient to send 
messengers to complete the business before his ar- 
rival, that neither he nor they may be disappointed 
and ashamed, which they would be, if the Macedo- 
nians, who were to accompany him, should find the 
collection in an unfinished state, ver. 3—5. 

Nevertheless, I have sent the brethren, that our 
boasting concerning you in this respect may not be 
void, and that ye may be prepared as I told them. 
Lest of the Macedonians come with me, and find 
you unprepared, we, not to say ye, may be put to 
shame by this confident boasting. L thought tt ne- 


' This confident boasting.] ev rn umosaces TyS navyyoews. The 
latter word is wanting in many good copies. Mr. Wakefield 
omits it; and upon the authority of the Adthiopic, he reads 
anssacet, and translates thus; ‘ lest if the Macedonians come 
with me and find you unprepared, we, not to say ye, by sucha 
falling off should be brought to shame.’ Macknight says, “ the 
word vrosacig is often used by the LXX. to denote confident 
expectation, or firm hope.” Rosenmuller refers to Polybius ; 
and Archbishop Newcome to Heb. ii. 14, and Wetstein’s quo- 
tations. Both he and almost all the other expositors remark the 
apostle’s delicacy and address in this passage. 

“1 would likewise observe from this passage,” says Dr. Priest- 
ley, (and it is a just remark,) ‘* that the apostle certainly could 
not intend that the churches in Macedonia should know what he 
was now writing, for that would have defeated his fine address. 
We may conclude, therefore, that he wrote from his present 
feelings only for the use of those particular churches to which 
his epistles are addressed, and for no other ; without any thought 
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cessary, therefore, to exhort the brethren, that they 
would go to you first, and would complete before- 
hand your promised bounty?, that rt might be ready, 
as the effect of bounty and not of extortion. 
Upon the whole, however, not being quite confi- 
dent that your contribution is complete, and being 
anxious that my boasting of your generosity should 
not prove to be unfounded, I thought it prudent to 
send these Christian friends, to advertise you of my 
coming, and to finish the collection among you be- 
fore my arrival ; lest, if any of the Macedonian bre- 
thren should accompany me to Corinth, and find 
that you are not prepared, as I assured them you 
were, both you and I should fall into disgrace; I, for 


that they would be preserved for the use of the whole Christian 
world in future time. But itis happy for us that the providence 
of God had further views than Paul himself had. These epistles 
furnish the most decisive evidence of the truth of the gospel his- 
tory, at the same time that they are of the most excellent use 
in explaining and enforcing the doctrines of it. But all this 
will be much more sensibly felt, if we consider the apostle as 
writing from his own natural feelings only, and not from any 
particular inspiration, which was altogether unnecessary in the 
case.”’ 

* Promised bounty.] evacyiay, blessing, ‘ so called from a 
metonymy of the effect, because it produces blessing.’ New- 
come. ‘“ Quia pro beneficiis agimus gratias.” Rosenmuller— 
Promised : some very good copies, viz. the Ephrem, Clermont, 
and many others, read rpoemyyyeAwevyy. Griesbach marks this 
reading as of high authority. “ Beneficium promissum.”’ Rosen - 
muller. The received text reads rooxarnyyeawevyy, ‘ before 
spoken of by me.’’ Newcome. 

3 Not of extortion.] wdzovekias, “ not as an unreasonable ex- 
tortion.” Wakefield. Covetousness. Newcome; who explains 
it in his note, “‘ not as extorted from a sordid temper. Or, not 
as an advantage taken of you. See Bowyer, 4to. in loc.’ ‘ Ev- 
Aoyie adjunctam habet notionem doni satis copiosi; wAgovedix, 
donum parcum et exiguum.’’ Rosenmuller. 
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having boasted without sufficient ground, and you, 
for having fallen short of the character which I had 
given of you in other churches. And whatever you 
think fit to give, let it be done, as I doubt not that 
it will, with cheerfulness, as flowing from your own 
goodness of heart, and not with reluctance, as if it 
were extorted against your will, or as if you had 
been over-reached. 


3. The apostle exhorts them to give cheerfully 
and liberally, as God can and will reward all their 
kind and charitable actions, ver. 6—9. 

Nevertheless, this I say, He who soweth spar- 
ingly, will reap also sparingly; and he who soweth 
bountifully, will reap also bountifully. 

Though I would not have you contribute more 
than you can with convenience, and with a cheer- 
ful spirit; permit me, nevertheless, just to remind 
you of one important maxim, that as a man sow- 
eth, so he also reapeth. He who contributes gene- 
rously to the relief of the poor, will reap an ample 
harvest of blessing and consolation; but he that 
bestows with a niggard hand the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, shall fall proportionably short of the re- 
wards of virtue. 

Let every one give as he purposeth in his heart, 
not with regret ', nor from constraint, for God lov- 
eth a cheerful giver. 


A 





1 Not with regret.] “ not grudgingly as if it were wrung from 
you.” Locke. 
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Let every one consult the feelings of his own 
heart, and the dictates of his own judgement, and 
let him contribute freely and cheerfully what he be- 
lieves in his conscience to be his just proportion. 
And what he gives, let him give not grudgingly, as 
if it were wrung from him against his will. Such 
a donation, however large, would have little merit, 
nor would it be acceptable to God, who searches 
the heart, and who, as he requires nothing burden- 
some, nor unreasonable, is pleased that his rational 
creatures should discharge their duty with a willing 
mind, and particularly when they afe called upon 
to relieve the wants of their brethren. 

And God ws able to cause every act of liberality 
to redound? to yourselves, that having at all times, 
all sufficiency in all things3, ye may abound to 
every good work. As it is written, He haih di- 

spersed abroad, he hath given to the poor, his libe- 
rality remaineth for ever 4,” 











* To cause every act of liberality, &c.] o¢asgw repiocevcas, “to 
make every charitable gift of yours redound to your advantage.” 
Locke; who remarks, that ‘ vais ought to be translated ‘ gift,” 
or ‘ liberality,’ as it signifies in the former chapter, and as the 
context determines the sense here.” ‘“‘ Potest autem Deus om- 
nis generis dona largisstme in vos conferre.’ Rosenmuller ; who 
interprets apis as signifying Dei dona, whereas it properly ex- 
presses the liberality and kindness of the Corinthian and Ma- 
cedonian Christians. See ch. viii. 1—19. He justly observes, 
that the word wepiooeuoai is here used in the Hiphil sense, fa- 
cere ut quis abundet, to cause to abound. 

$ At all times, &c.] The apostle seems to play upon his words, 
Tavts, waytore, wacay, having always, all sufficiency, in all 
things, which is well preserved in the common translation.— 
“Deus non concedet ut unquam ob egestatem, vel inopiam, hujus 
liberalitatis vos peniteat.’”’ Rosenmuller. 

* His liberality remaineth for ever.] ‘‘ dinasocuvy: so in Scrip- 
4 
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Ch. EX. 
Ver. 7. 
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I will not affirm that liberality to the poor is of 
itself the means of growing rich. It is however 
true, that few have materially injured themselves 
by showing kindness to their necessitous brethren. 
For God can, if he pleases, recompense every act of 
liberality with a proportionable blessing; and cause 
riches to increase in proportion to the kindness and 
generosity with which they are dispensed ; so that 
the means of doing good shall be enlarged as the 
inclination to it increases. And this case not un- 
frequently occurs, not indeed by miracle, but in the 
general coursé of divine providence: for the truly 
liberal man will be industrious and prudent, that he 
may enable himself to be generous. And all who 
know him will love him, and help him, and God 
will bless him; so that the words of David, Psalm 
cxii. 9, will be verified in him, He hath scattered 
abroad, he hath given to the poor ; his kindness en- 
dureth as long as he liveth, it shall be rewarded both 
here and hereafter. 


ture language it often signifies. See Matt. vi. 1. 1. 19." Locke. 
‘* his beneficence remaineth as long as he liveth.’’ Macknight ; 
who remarks, that ‘the Psalmist’s declaration implies that, in 
the course of providence, the beneficent are often blessed with 
worldly prosperity.” 
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SECTION IV. 


THE APOSTLE prays, that the liberality of the Co- 
vinthian believers may yield an abundant return 
of the means of beneficence, so as to enable them 


to abound still more in acts of kindness. Ch. ix. 
10—15. 


I. He recommends their pious liberality to the 
divine blessing, ver. 10, 11. 

Now may he who supplieth seed to the sower, 
and bread for food', supply and multiply this your 
seed, and increase the produce of your liberalty?: 
that ye may be enriched? unto all bountifulness, 
which through us produceth thanksgiving to God. 

May God, who is the Lord of providence, and 
the giver of every good gift, reward all your kind- 
ness to the indigent and suffering saints in Judea! 
and by increasing your substance in consequence of 
this very benefaction, may he provide seed for a fu- 











' Seed to the sower, and bread for food.| Newcome and others 
read with a different punctuation: Now may he who supplieth 
seed to the sower, both supply bread for your food, &c. | fol- 
low the same punctuation with Locke, Wakefield, and Mac- 
knight. An allusion is supposed to Isa. lv. 10. 

* Liberality.) dimaioovrys, see ver. 9, “ supply and multiply 
your stock of seed, and increase the fruit of your liberality.” 
Locke.—* supply and multiply this seed of yours, and make 
this produce of your liberality to thrive by enriching you in 
every thing to all bountifulness.”’” Wakefield. 

9 That ye may be enriched.) ev ravrs raAeriZonevos. Some co- 
pies read iva, which is confirmed by the Vulgate. “ Ut omni 
modo sitis divites ad omnem ingenuam liberalitatem. Post mA. 
subauditur ese, vel ever$e,’ Rosenmuller. 
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ture harvest, and supply you with still further means 
of exercising that liberality which upon the present 
occasion is dispensed by us, and which will be re- 
ceived with the utmost gratitude, both to God and 
to you, by the humble and pious objects to whom it 
is appropriated ! 


2. The apostle, further to encourage the libera- 
lity of the Corinthians, adds, that this benefaction 
will not only supply the wants of the Hebrew bre- 
thren, but will excite their admiration, their grati- 
tude, their congratulation, and their prayers, ver. 
12—15. 

For the ministration of ths service} not only 
supplieth the wants of the saints, but overfloweth 2 
wn many thanksgivings to God. 

Your kindness to the indigent brethren in Judea 
is an acceptable offering to God. It has a two-fold 
effect. It fills up the vacancy in their comfort by 
supplying them abundantly with all they want. 
And it overflows in devout acknowledgements of 
gratitude and thankfulness to God for infusing this 
spirit of liberality into your heart. 

1 Of this service.| rerrepyias. “This word,” says Dr. Mac- 
knight, “ was used by the Jews to denote the service of the 
priests at the altar.” “ This use of the word intimates that it 
was to be considered not merely as an act of humanity, but of 
religion most pleasing to God, and suitable to the nature of the 
gospel dispensation. Comp. Heb. xiii. 16." Doddridge. 

* Overfloweth.| “ The performance of this service doth not 
only bring supply to the wants of the saints, but reacheth fur- 
ther, even to God himself by many thanksgivings,” &c. Locke ; 
who includes ver. 13 in a parenthesis. ‘* The supply of this 


contribution not only filleth up the wants of the saints, but also 
runneth over in many thanksgivings unto God.” Wakefield. 
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While, through the experience of this ministra- Ch. IX. 


dion, they glorify God3, for that subjection to the 
gospel of Christ which you profess, and for the h- 
berality of your contribution to them and to all. 

For indeed your kindness to the Hebrew brethren 
cannot fail to subdue their inveterate prejudices 
against Gentile believers, who do not comply with 
the ritual of the law: and to induce them to give 
thanks to God for your conversion and subjection 
to the gospel of Christ, to offer you the right hand 
of fellowship, and to acknowledge you as their bre- 
thren and fellow-Christians ; entitled to the same 
external privileges, and heirs of the same immor- 
tal hopes. And they will rejoice, when they see how 
the generous spirit of the Christian religion governs 
your hearts, and influences you to contribute with 
so much generosity and good will to themselves and 
others. 

And in thew prayer for you4, being affection- 
ately disposed towards you, on account of the ex- 
ceeding ly bountiful gift5 bestowed by you. 











* While they glorify God.] “ dogagovres pro Cokatoyrwy, ut 
voci ToAAwY, vel dyiwy, responderet. Laudabunt enim Deum 
propter hoc munus.”’ Rosenmuller. 

* And in their prayer.| “ xas avtwy, ante hec verba repete 
ex ver. 12. 7 Sranovia—meproreuerd. Sensus est: Liberalitas 
vestra etiam sic in Deum redundat quoniam pro vobis preces fa- 
ciunt.”” Rosenmuller. 

° Exceedingly bountiful gift.] Newcome. See ch. viii. 1, yva- 
piv re ee, grace of God, “ that gracious gift of God bestowed 
on them by your liberality.” Locke. “ since they are affection- 
ately disposed to you on account of your great and godlike 
kindness.”” Wakefield —“ en account of the eminent degree of 
good disposition bestowed on you.” Macknight.—“ the exceed- 
ing grace of God which is in you, and which produces fruits so 
hizbly ornamental to Christianity.” Doddridge. 


Aa 8 Wee 
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And this kindness of yours overflows to God, not 
only in thankfulness, but in prayer. Your pious 
and indigent brethren, relieved by your bounty, will 
offer up prayers to God for you. It is the only way 
in which they can express the gratitude they feel, 
and the kind affection which is kindled in their. 
breasts by the large and generous contribution 
which God hath put it into your hearts to send for 
the supply of their wants. 

Thanks therefore be to God for this his unspeak- 
able gift). 

Blessed be God, who has put it into your hearts 
to show this kindness to your indigent brethren ; 
and who has enabled and disposed you to exercise 
your liberality in such a manner as to produce the 
most salutary effects, not merely in relieving the 
sufferings of the poor believers in Judea, but in 
abating their prejudices, inducing them to regard 
their kind benefactors as equally with themselves 
the disciples of Christ, and the children of God, and 
to entertain the warmest gratitude, and the kindest 
affection, to those who have so liberally contributed 
to their comfort and supply. Such is the genuine 
spirit, and the proper effect of the Christian religion, 
which is the best gift which God has bestowed upon 
men. 

* Unspeakable gift :] i.e. “ this admirable charity, by which 
God is so much glorified; the gospel receives such credit ; 
others are so much benefited, and you will be so plentifully by 
God rewarded.” Whitby. Dr. Doddridge does not deny this 
interpretation ; but he adds, ‘‘ 1am ready to think the apostle’s 
mind, to which the idea of the invaluable gift of Christ was so 


familiar, rather by a stroug and natural transition, glanced on 
that.” | 
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PART THE THIRD. 


THE APOSTLE, CHANGING HIS TONE OF ADDRESS, Ch. X. 

ESTABLISHES HIS CLAIM TO A DIVINE COMMIS- 
SION; HE VINDICATES HIMSELF AND HIS COL- 
LEAGUES FROM THE CALUMNIES OF THE FALSE 
APOSTLE AND HIS ADHERENTS, AND THREATENS 
TO ANIMADVERT SEVERELY UPON THEM IF THEY 
DO NOT ALTER THEIR CONDUCT BEFORE HIS AR- 
RIVAL. H&E THEN CONCLUDES WITH SALUTA- 
TIONS AND THE BENEDICTION. Chapter the Tenth 
to the end of the Epistle. 


SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE requests the Corinthians that they 
would not compel him to use severity; and he as- 
sures them that, whatever they may think, or 
whatever his opponents might insinuate to the 
contrary, he was armed with full power to vin- 
dicate has apostolical authority, and to punish 
those who were contumacious ; and that he did 
not, like some others, boast without reason. 


Ch. x. 1—11. 


1. The apostle earnestly requests that they would 
not compel him to use severity, ch. x. 1, 2. 
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Now I Paul' myself entreat you, by the mild- 
ness and gentleness of Christ; I, who as to my 
person am mean? among you, but being absent am 





1 Now I Paul.] The apostle now enters upon the third and 
last part of his epistle; and the change in his tone and man- 
ner of writing cannot escape the most superficial observation. 
In the first Part, after having cleared himself from the charge 
of levity and inconsistency, his address to the Corinthians is 
full of affection and confidence. He expresses his great satis- 
faction at the report which Titus had brought of the manner in 
which his former epistle had been received, of the impression 
which it had made, and of the good effects which it had pro- 
duced; he only glances at the character and conduct of his op- 
ponent and his party; he confirms his mission by an appeal to 
his zeal, his suflerings, and his success, and expresses his ear- 
nest and cheerful hope of the perseverance of his friends at Co- 
rinth in their attachment to him, and in their practical profes- 
sion of the gospel. And in general he speaks in the plural 
number, joining the name of Timothy with his own, and ex- 
pressing their united sentiments. But in the Part upon which 
we are now entering, he assumes avery different tone and spi- 
rit. It is chiefly addressed to his opponent and his party; and he 
ably defends his character and mission by an appeal to plain and 
undeniable facts; and in his defence of himself he does not 
spare the character of his opponent, but denounces him in plain 
and strong language as an enemy to the gospel; retorts upon 
him with keen and bitter sarcasm; and threatens him and his 
party with the severity of the apostolic rod, if they do not, as 
he wishes and entreats that they would, disarm him by timely 
and sincere repentance. And throughout this Part he gene- 
rally uses the first person; as, in fact, he was the individual 
more inimediately concerned. What effect this remonstrance 
produced upon the chief offender himself is not known ; but with 
respect to the church in general, this epistle and the apostle’s 
subsequent visit seem to have succeeded to the utmost of his 
wishes ; as it appears from the letter of Clemens cited in the 
Introduction, that the Corinthian church for many years after- 
wards was distinguished for the purity of its faith, and for the 
piety, harmony, benevolence, and sanctity of its members. 

® Person am mean.| romevos. ‘ I think,” says Archbishop 
Newcome, “ that the ambiguous word in the original, means 
base ; and that here, as in ver. 10, there is a reference to the 
language of St. Paul’s adversaries,” 
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bold towards you; even I request, that I may not 
be bold when present, with that confidence with 
which I think to be bold with respect to some, who 
think of us as walking according to the flesh, 

I regret that I am now under the necessity of 
changing the tone of my address. For though the 
account I have received from Titus is upon the 
whole favourable, yet Iam sorry to find, that the 
spirit of faction and of dissention has not yet alto- 
gether subsided, and that there are still some among 
you, who continue to contemn my authority, to 
spurn at my admonitions, to calumniate my charac- 
ter, and to form a party against me in the church. 

Iam loth to prove by deeds, that I really possess 
the power of punishing the obstinate and the con- 
tumacious, and I would much rather that my oppo- 
nents should repent and change their conduct, even 


‘It is said by some pretty ancient writers,” says Dr. Priest- 
ley, “ that Paul was of a low stature, crooked, and bald. That 
he did not make so respectable an appearance as Barnabas, is 
pretty cvident from the people of Lystra supposing Barnabas 
to be Jupiter, the king of the Gods, and Paul to be only Mer- 
cury his messenger. ‘These new teachers at Corinth thought 
the style of Paul’s epistles too high for his personal appearance 
and manner.” 

® According to the flesh.] ‘ with secular views.’ Newcome. 

* J would observe,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘« on this occasion, 
that no man’s conduct was ever so truly irreproachable and dis- 
interested, but bad and unworthy motives have been imputed 
to him. Our Saviour himself did not escape calumnies of this 
kind. Men of the world will judge of others by themselves, and 
cannot suppose that others will act a part of which they are 
incapable. We at this day, therefore, if we be conscious that 
truth and the good of mankind are our objects, ought not to be 
concerned or surprised at calumnies of a similar nature. We 
ought rather to rejoice that we are counted worthy to suffer 
shame and reproach in a good cause.” 
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though my credit might in some degree suffer by it. 
They are pleased to represent me as a vain boaster, 
who can bluster and threaten while at a distance, 
but.who am mean in my appearance, and sufficiently 
meek and tame when Iam present. But even they 
will not presume to speak thus of our great Master 
Jesus Christ. If, then, they will not give me credit 
for meekness and forbearance, let me entreat them, 
by the mildness and gentleness of Christ himself, 
who, though unquestionably possessed of ample 
powers, was slow to execute vengeance upon his 
enemies and slanderers, whose disciple and messen- 
ger Tam, and whose great example | desire to imi- 
tate, let me entreat them to alter their conduct. 
Yes, in the name of that kind and gracious Mas- 
ter, I request and implore that you will not compel 
me to resort to those acts of severity with which 
justice to my own character, and regard to the in- 
terests of Christianity will make it necessary to vi- 
sit those who accuse me and my fellow-labourers, 
as biassed by sinister and unworthy motives, if they 
do not in due time repent of, and retract their false 
and malicious calumnies, by which they endeavour 
to alienate your minds from me, and from the go- 
spel which I teach. 


2. The apostle repels these calumnious impu- 
tations, professes the purity of his motives, and de- 
scribes the efficacy of the means which he was au- 
thorized to use for the propagation of the gospel, 
ver. o—6. 
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For though we walk im the flesh, we do not war 
according to the flesh!. 

Though I and others who preach the gospel are 
men of the same feelings and infirmities with other 
human beings, and though we are engaged in a war- 
fare the most hazardous and laborious, our method 
of conducting hostilities is widely different from that 
of the powers of this world. 

(For the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but exceedingly powerful? for the destruction of 

fortresses ;) beating down reasonings and every 
high thing which raiseth itself up against the 


1 Though we walk, &c.} Mr. Wakefield translates thus : 
“ For we walk in the flesh indeed, but not after the flesh; and 
carry On a war.” 

2 Exceedingly powerful.) duvara rw ew, mighty through 
God, a Hebrew superlative ; compare Acts vii. 20. Macknight, 
Newcome, Pyle, who expounds thus: ‘ "Tis neither beauty nor 
stature of body, neither strength of eloquence nor depth of philo- 
sophy, that are the weapons | use for subduing mankind to the 
belief of the gospel; but the miraculous evidences of the holy 
spirit, which are arguments far stronger than all human reason- 
ings, sufficient to destroy all the towering schemes and lofty 
flights of human literature ; to regulate men’s irreligious no- 
tions, and reduce them to the faith and obedience of the true 
religion of Christ.” “* Mighty through God to the demolishing 
fortifications, prejudices and difficulties, that like so many ini- 
pregnable castles lay in our way, and yet are battered down and 
laid in ruins, by these our spiritual weapons.” Doddridge. 

3 Beating down reasonings and every high thing.] ‘The allusion 
here is to the custom of beating down fortresses by means of bat- 
tering rams. The reasonings which the apostle threw down, were 
not the candid reasonings of those who attentively considered 
the evidences of the gospel, but the sophisms of the Greek phi- 
losophers, and the false reasonings of statesmen, &c. These 
the apostle overturned, not by forbidding men to use their rea- 
son, but by opposing to them the most convincing arguments. 
—‘ Every high thing ; the apostle alludes to the turrets raised 
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knowledge of God, and leading captive every thought 
to the obedience of Christ'; and keeping ourselves 
in readiness to avenge all disobedience, when your 
obedience ts complete ?. 

We do not indeed make war, like the potentates 
of the earth, with swords, and spears, and battering 
engines. The weapons which we use are of a very 
different kind; they consist in the plain statement of 
Christian truth, in the application of Scripture pro- 
phecy, and in the exhibition of miraculous powers 5 
they address themselves to the understanding, and 
to the heart. And these weapons of offence and de- 
fence, plain and simple as they are in themselves, 
neglected and despised as they may be by the pre- 
tenders to wisdom, and by the great men of the 
earth, are nevertheless of wonderful efficacy to sub- 
due and captivate the enemies of the gospel ; they 
demolish those systems of idolatry and superstition, 
which are the strong holds of ignorance and vice ; 
they confound and put to silence the vain reason- 


on the walls of a besieged city.” Macknight. ‘All proud ima- 
ginations which men have entertained of themselves with regard 
to their natural and moral excellencies, in consequence of which 
they neglect the gospel.” Doddridge; who adds in his note, 
«This shows how ready men are to fortify themselves against it, 
and to raise as it were one barrier behind another, to obstruct 
the entrance of Christ. But when these fortifications are demo- 
lished, the soul submits to the conqueror; and then every thought, 
every reasoning takes law from him.” 

' Obedience of Christ.) The allegory is continued through 
these two verses, but the construction requires that the fourth 
verse should be in a parenthesis. 

2 When your obedience is complete.) ‘ when you, who have 
been misled, shall withdraw from the false apostle, and return to 
a perfect obedience.” Locke. | | 
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ings of the reputed philosophers, and thus beat Ch. x. 


down the artillery which is pointed at the doctrine 
of Christ; they level to the dust that high conceit 
of superior wisdom, which leads men to despise and 
to reject the proposals of the gospel; they are of 
power to subdue the most inveterate prejudices ; and 
those thoughts and affections which were once ho- 
stile to the spirit and the pumty of the Christian 
faith, are by these powerful weapons conquered and 
led captive, and bowed into complete and holy sub- 
jection to the yoke of Christ. And be assured that 
with these weapons we are fully prepared to inflict 
condign punishment upon all those who continue 
obdurate and refractory; and that we shall certainly 
proceed to animadvert upon such, after having al- 
lowed sufficient time for those who have been mis- 
led, by the calumny or by the sophistry of the ene- 
mies of the gospel, to return to their profession and 
their duty. 


3. He assures the Corinthians, that he by no 
means pretended to powers, which he did not pos- 
sess in the most ample manner, ver. 7—9. 

Consider what is before you3. Lf any one feel 
confident in himself that he is Christ's, let him re- 
flect within himself, that as he is Christ's, so also 
are wet, _ 





S Consider what is before you.] 7a xara mooownroy PAgwere. 
Wakefield. q.d. Attend to a few plain facts, which I now pro- 
ceed to state. The original is not necessarily interrogative. 
See | Cor. iv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12. 

* So also are we.] The received text adds, Xeise, Christ's ; 


Ver. 6. 


/ 
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Allow me to suggest a few plain truths to your 
consideration, that will teach you to form a judge- 
ment, and to govern your conduct in the case be- 
fore you. Is there any man in the Christian society 
at Corinth, that persuades himself that he is the 
messenger of Christ, and commissioned by him to 
preach the gospel ? Does my vain and opinionated 
opponent regard himself in this light? Let him 
remember that he cannot have stronger proofs of a 
commission from Christ than I have, and am pre- 
pared on every proper occasion to exhibit, and let 
him acknowledge and submit to the authority which 
I claim. 

For if I should boast yet more abundantly of our 
authority, which the Lord hath given us for your 
edification, and not for your destruction, I should 
not be disgraced. But I forbear 2, that I may not 


seem as if I would terrify you by these epistles. 





but this word is wanting in many copies and versions, and is 
omitted by Wakefield. See Griesbach. . 

! I should not be disgraced.| So Wakefield. “ I should not be 
ashamed, i. e. [should not be put to shame, | should assert what 
fact would verify.’ Newcome. The case of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, Acts v. and that of Elymas, Acts xiii. prove that in some 
instances the apostles were authorized to denounce judgements 
upon great ofienders. And Paul no doubt was conscious that 
he possessed that power in the present case ; but no one can 
suppose that the apostle was armed with a voluntary power of 
inflicting upon his opponents whatever punishment he pleased. 
No such power was fit to be intrusted to any one but to him to 
whom the spirit was given without measure ; nor does the apos- 
tle claim it. . : 

2 But I forbear.] “ Non addam plura de ea re.” Grotius. See 
Newcome, and Dr. Owen in Bowyer. Some such addition seems 
necessary to complete the sense. ‘The apostle fecls himself in 
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To convince you that Iam a messenger of Christ, 
I might say much more on the subject of that power, 
which I derive from him, of punishing the disobe- 
dient and refractory ; a power which is indeed not 
to be exercised but with the utmost caution, and 
never to gratify a spirit of revenge by the destruc- 
tion of my personal enemies. This power, formid- 
able as it is, and terrible as it has proved to some, 
who have presumed to set us at defiance, has only 
been committed to me and to my colleagues in the 
apostolic mission, for the purpose of confirming the 
faith of sincere professors of the Christian doctrine, 
by the just punishment of presumptuous and ma- 
lignant offenders. And truth would bear me out 
in all that I should advance upon this subject. But 
I forbear, that I may not afford an opportunity to 
those who are eager to calummniate my character, 
by insinuating that I mean to alarm you with epis- 
tles, while I am afraid to visit you in person: for 
such it seems is the language which some presume 
to hold concerning me. 


4. He proceeds to assure his opponent that he 
shall find to his cost that his actions when present, 
shall fully correspond with his declarations while 
absent, ver. LO, 11. . 

Lor his epistles, saith he, are weighty and for- 
an unpleasant dilemma, If he does not assert his authority, he 
gives up the cause to his antagonist. If he does, he is charged 


with vainglory, and with using big words to frighten them, while 
at a distance. 


5 Saith he:| gyot. So Macknight ; who observes, that “ though 
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cible, but his personal appearance is infirm', and 
his speech contemptible. Let such an one reckon 
upon this, that whatever we are in word, by epistles, 
when absent, the same we will be in deed also, 
when present. 

My inconsiderate adversary, who values himself 








it appears from ver. 12 and from ch. xi. 18, that there were se- 
veral false teachers among the faction at Corinth, it is plain 
that the apostle here is speaking of one teacher only.” —*“ Cer- 
tum quempiam istius sermonis auctorem designat.’’ Rosenmuller. 

! His personal appearance.] ‘* The ancient writers represent 
St. Paul as a man of a low stature, with mean aspect of body, 
a bald head, and an impediment in his speech ; which testimo- 
nies, added to several expressions in this and the eleventh chap- 
ters, make it highly probable that it was these natural defects 
he means by his infirmity, and his thorn in the flesh.” Pyle. — 
Dr. Priestley remarks, ‘‘ They could not say that his letters 
wanted eloquence, though he was an inelegant and embarrassed 
speaker. But with respect to composition, there ts far from be- 
ing any excellence in the apostle’s writings. He writes, indeed, 
with energy, from the fullness of his heart ; but there is a great 
want of perspicuity, the chief requisite of composition, in his 
epistles. However, prompted by his strong feelings, he often 
expresses himself so as to animate and affect his readers; and 
in some passages, he seems to imitate the splendid and figura- 
tive style in which the Greeks prided themselves so much.” 

The apostle Paul, whose heart was full of the dignity and im- 
portance of the object of his mission, certainly did not conde- 
scend to affect elegancies of style. But surely it is rather too 
much to say, that the author of the address to the Athenians, Acts 
xvii. and of the defence before Festus and Agrippa, Acts xxvi., 
was an inelegant and embarrassed speaker : and the want of 
perspicuity in the epistles is probably chiefly owing to the un- 
avoidable obscurity of the epistolary style, in which allusions are 
continually made to circumstances at which modern readers can 
only guess, but which were perfectly intelligible to the parties 
to whom the epistles were indited. And that the Epistles of 
this apostle exhibit some beautiful specimens of polite address, 
and many occasional bursts of the finest and most glowing elo- 
quence, has never been denied. See 2 Cor. vi. 3—11, xi. 21— 
30; and the Epistie to Philemon. 
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upon his learning and his eloquence, wishes to de- 
grade me in your estimation, and to induce you to 
disregard my instructions, my warnings, and me- 
naces. He tells you, that when at a safe distance 
from you, I make use of blustering language and 
empty threats which I never intend nor dare to ful- 
fill; but that when I come among you, I shall be 
humble enough, that my language will be as pusil- 
lanimous, and my utterance as ridiculous, as my 
person is mean and vulgar. And thatI shall be too 
prudent to attempt to execute the threatenings 
which I have denounced, and which no man of un- 
derstanding will think worthy of notice. 

But let this conceited and intemperate man, be 
he who, or what, he may, rest assured that I ad- 
vance nothing but grave and solemn truths; and 
that I do not, now I am absent from you, denounce 
a single menace in my letter, which I have not 
power, and which I am not fully resolved, to carry 
into effect, in my approaching visit to Corinth : un- 
less the punishment shall be suspended, as I sin- 
cerely wish and entreat that it may, by the timely 
penitence of the offender, and of those whom his 
calumnies and artifices have unhappily misled. 
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SECTION IL 


THE APOSTLE passes some sarcastic animadver- 
sions upon the self-concert of his opponent, and 


upon his officious interference in the concerns of 
the church at Corinth. Ch. x. 12—18. 


], He animadverts upon the self-conceit of the 
false apostle, ver. 12. 

For we presume not to rank\, nor to compare 
ourselves with some who commend themselves ; but 
they, settling thew own measures among them- 
selves, and comparing themselves with themselves, 
are not wise, 





' Torank:|  eyugivas, to number, reckon, rank. Vide Ham- 
mond, Elsner, Macknight. ‘‘ eyxpivw, catalogo, ac numero in- 
sero: socium me addo.” Schleusner ; who gives examples from 
Demosthenes and Xenophon, and refers to Wetstein, and Ste- 
phens’s Thesaurus. 

* Settling their own measures :] ev EauTols EauTEas jLETCRYTES. 
The phrase is generally understood of estimating their own abi- 
lities too high; but as the word wergoy in the remainder of this 
section signifies the peculiar-province which was allotted to 
every teacher of the gospel, I think that the apostle here repre- 
sents the false teachers as choosing out their ewn provinces for 
themselves, instead of acting under the direction of Providence. 

S Are not wise :| 8 cuviesty. Some copies leave out these 
words ; in which case the participles are to be translated as 
verbs in the present tense, agreeably to the Hebrew idiom. Vide 
Newcome and Griesbach, Some take ge cuvieoty in the sense 
of not being aware that they were measuring themselves by 
themselves. Vide Bowyer and Wakefield. But this interpreta- 
tion makes the passage obscure ; at least it does not give a clear 
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The apostle’s expressions are obscure, because he 
purposely in both his Epistles forbears to mention 
the name of his opponent, or particularly to de- 
scribe his character; but he introduces oblique 
hints, which must have been perfectly intelligible 
to the persons to whom his epistles were addressed, 
however inexplicable to modern readers. This is 
an inconvenience necessarily attending the episto- 
lary form of writing ; but it is abundantly compen- 
sated by superior advantages. The apostle here 
sarcastically remarks, that though the Corinthians 
should certainly find him as good as his word, yet 
he did not for that reason presunie to compare him- 
self, or place himself upon a level, with those who 
in their own conceit were so greatly his superiors. 
As though he had said, There are some who assume 
a right to boast of more than they can perform. 
I am not one of that description, nor do I claim a 
privilege to exceed the truth. Ido not presume to 
set myself upon a level with those who think their 
own recommendation of themselves sufficient; who 
allow no rule of action but their own will; who 
think themselves at liberty to go where they please, 
and to intrude into the provinces of others without 





sense.—Bos, Exercit, Philol. p. 178, renders it, We compare 
ourselves with ourselves, and not with the wise, “ nosmet nobis 
ipsis metimur, nosque ipsos comparamus nobis ipsis, non sapienti- 
bus: q.d. We do not presume to set ourselves upon a level 
with the wise: men who are our opponents. Vide Resenmuller 
and Doddridge. _I have given the sense which appears to me 
the best, but withont being confident that it is the true inter- 
pretation. 
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their permission; and who, being infatuated with 
self-love, and fondly dwelling upon their own ex- 
cellencies, imagine themselves superior to all the 
world. Such persons may fancy themselves wise; 
but, in truth, their folly is not less conspicuous than 
their vanity. 


2. The apostle boasts that he arrived at Corinth 
after a-regular progress in preaching the gospel, ac- 
cording to the appointment of God, ver. 13, 14. 

But we do not boast | of things without our mea- 
sure; but that, keeping to the measure of that line ® 
which God?, who assigneth the measure, hath allot- 
ted us, we have reached even to you. 

It is no boast of mine, that I have preached where 
I had no authority to preach; but as God, who 
called me to be an apostle, has assigned to every 





' We do not boast.) Tread xavywyevor, with some good co- 
pies. Vide Griesbach and Doddridge. ‘‘ amerga, here and in 
ver. 15, does not signify immense or immoderate, but something 
that has not been measured cut; something not committed to 
him, or, within his province.’ Locke. 

* Keeping to the meusure.| “ara To perpoy Ta KAvGvOS, aCCOT- 
ding to the measure of the line: i. e. keeping close to the line, 
which is the measure, and which marks out the path I am to pur- 
sue. “ xavwy is the white line by which the part of the stadium 
was marked, in which the racers were to run: see Parkhurst’s 
Dictionary.”’ Macknight. 

S God, who assigns the measure.) ‘ 6 Qzog werpa, the God of 
measure.” Macknight; who observes, that “ in this figure God 
is represented as measuring out, or dividing, to the first preach- 
ers of the gospel their several offices and scenes of action.”"— 
“In the Isthmian games, each of the racers is said to have had 
a particular course marked out for him, to which he was to con- 
fine himself.” Priestley. 
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person to whom he has given a commission, a pro- 
per province in which he Is to exercise his ministry, 
it has been my care to adhere steadily to the line 
which he vouchsafed to allot to me; and in a regu- 
lar progress of preaching the gospel, I in due time 
came to Corinth. And it is in this faithful and re- 
gular discharge of my apostolic mission that I place 
my glory. Others, perhaps, may govern themselves 
by different rules, and may value themselves upon a 
more expeditious progress. 

For we do not * extend ourselves beyond our line, 
as though we had not reached you, for we have 
come even to you in the gospel of Christ. 

I have not departed from the line which was 
marked out for me, and, passing by other places to 
which my labours were due, precipitately hastened 
forward to Corinth before the proper time; but I 
reached you in regular progress: preaching the go- 
spel in every stage of my journey, and neglecting 
no opportunity which presented itself of planting 
Christian churches in the country through which I 


passed. 


3. Having fulfilled his ministry at Corinth, he 





* We do not extend ourselves.) “ As though I had skipped 
over other countries in my way, without proceeding gradually. 
I have reached unto you, preaching the gospel in all countries 
as 1 passed along.’”’ Locke ; who adds in his note, ‘“‘ This seems 
to charge the false pretended apostle who had caused all this 
disturbance m the church of Corinth, that without being ap- 
pointed to it, without preaching the gospel in his way thither as 
became an apostle, he had crept into the church at Corinth.” 

Zp 2 
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hoped to carry the gospel to the regions beyond it, 
where it was not yet known; as it was not his cus- 
tom to take the credit of other men’s labours, ver. 
15, 16. 

ie boast not) of things beyond our measure, 
that is, 2 the labours of others; but entertain hope, 
that when your faith is increased, our line will be 
enlarged and lengthened among you?, so that we 
may carry the gospel into the region beyond you?, 








' We boast not.] Gr. not boasting. “ not intermeddling, or 
assuming autherity to intermeddle, or honour fer intermed- 
dling.” Locke ; who observes, that “he here taxes the false 
apostle for coming into the churches converted by another, and 
pretending to rule every thing "— beyond our measure.” See 
ver. 13. 

* Our line will be enlarged and lengthened.| “ hoping, as your 
futh shall thrive, to have our rule lengthened < abundantly among 
you.” Wakefield, Archbishop Newcome gives the literal ver- 
sion: “having hope, when your faith is increased, that we shall 
be enlarged among you, as concerning our line, abundantly.” 
The apostle hopes, that when their faith is sufficiently con- 
firmed, his canon, the line which marks his course, ver. 13, will 
be enlarged els wegiocetay, to excess, So as to exceed its present 
limits, and to reach the regions beyond. See Schleusner, and 
2 Cor 1:9: 

.> The region beyond you.] Dr. Doddridge observes, that it 
does not appear that Paul or any other apostle ever did preach 
the gospel in Sparta, or in any other town of the Peloponnesus. 
Dr. Macknight, however, is confident, “ from the inscription of 
both the epistles to the Corinthians, that the gospel had been 
preached through the countries of the Peloponnesus, and that 
the apostle must allude to Italy and Spain, whither we know he 
intended to go.” 

Mr. Locke remarks, that ‘‘ Here St. Paul visibly taxes the 
false apostle for coming into a church converted and gathered 
by another, and there pretending to be somebody, and to rule 
all. This makes it probable that the opposition made to St. Paul 
was but by one man, who had made himself the head of an op- 
posite faction.” 
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and not boast in another man's line, of things al- 
ready prepared. 

I place my reputation, not, as some do, in offi- 
ciously intruding upon another man’s province, 
meanly disparaging his person and his labours, tak- 
ing to myself the credit due to another, and arro- 
gating the honour of being the founder of a church 
which another had planted. My custom is, to ad- 
vance in a regular progress; and having founded 
and settled a church in one place, to go forward to 
another, and to introduce the gospel where it was 
before unknown. And in this view it is my desire 
and hope, after having confirmed your faith, to find 
that my rule is enlarged: so that, leaving you to 
the care of your regular instructors, I may be autho- 
rized to advance to the cities which lie beyond Co- 
rinth, and to preach the gospel in other parts of the 
Peloponnesus. But I disdain the thought of treat- 
ing others in the manner in which I have myself 
been treated: intruding into churches which they 
have planted, and assuming the credit of that suc- 
cess which they have accomplished mah so much 
labour and hazard. 


4. He concludes with observing, that, after all, no 
recommendation is available but that of God, ver. 
17, 18. 

But let him that boasteth boast in the Lord; for 
not he who commendeth himself is approved, but he 
whom the Lord commendeth +. 











$ The Lord commendeth :] i. e. “ by the gifts of the holy spi- 


ost 


Chox. 
Ver. 16. 


17, 18. 
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Whatever success any one may have in preach- 
ing the gospel, let him ascribe the glory of it to 
God, who calls him to the ministry, who qualifies 
him for the honourable work, and who crowns his 
labours with his own efficacious blessing. For no- 
thing that we can say in commendation of ourselves 
will prove to the satisfaction of any reasonable per- 
son that we have received our commission from 
God. ‘The missionary to whom God bears testi- 
mony, by imparting to him those gifts and powers, 
without which in the present state of things no con- 
siderable success can be expected, and he alone, car- 
ries with him credentials which none can dispute, 
and which cannot be invalidated. These credentials 
are mine; and they who make light of the autho- 
rity which I claim, if they do not repent in time, 
shall find to their cost that it is in my power to ex- 
hibit full proof of my mission, in a way that they 
will long and bitterly remember. 





rit, ‘These were the weapons of his warfare ; and by these he 
would try which was the true apostle when he came among 
them.” Locke. 
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THE APOSTLE, after apologizing for hes self-com- Ch. XI. 


mendation, asserts his complete equality with the 
rest of the apostles, and vindicates himself from 
the culumnies which had been propagated agaist 
ham by the false apostle and his associates, upon 
whon ke animadverts with great freedom and se- 
verity. Ch. xi, I—15. 


1. The apostle apologizes for the self-commen- 
dation to which his adversaries had compelled him 
to resort, alleging hisapprehension concerning them, 
lest any should corrupt the simplicity of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, ver. 1-—4. } 











' « We cannot wonder,”’ says Dr. Priestley, ‘ at the apos- 
tle’s anxiety about supporting his character and reputation at 
Corinth, as it was not merely a personal concern, but the credit 
of the gospel which he preached depended upon it.” We 
have here also the example of the apostle to justify great zeal in 
the defence of what we deem to be the pure truth of the gospel, 
and in opposing what we deem to be corruptions of it. The 
zeal of the apostle in this cause was hardly less than his ardour 
in preaching the gospel itself to the heathen world. Indeed the 
new teachers denied or explained away the most fundamental 
article of Christianity, viz. the doctrine of a resurrection. If 
any thing of Christianity be of value, this certainly is: though 
it does mot appear that they denied a future state of rewards 
and punishments. But the apostle having no knowledge of a 
future state independent of a resurrection, treated their doc- 
trine as undermining all belief in a future state of retribution.” 
“The great corruption of Christianity in later ages, has been 
the abandoning the great doctrine of the Divine unity, which 
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I wish that ye would bear with me a httle in my 
folly; yea, and do bear with me}. 

I am about to insist upon a subject the most of- 
fensive that can be imagined to a person of any de- 
licacy and sensibility. Iam going to set forth my 
own praises: it is a weakness, to which the calum- 
nies of my opponents have compelled me to resort 3 
but it is for your better information and advantage. 
It is, however, a weakness, and I trust that you will 
hear me with indulgence. 

For Lam jealous over you with the greatest jea- 
lousy?, having betrothed you to one husband, that 
L may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. 


was the primary object of all revelation ; and setting up the wor- 
ship, first of Christ, then of the Virgin Mary, and then of innu- 
merable saints and angels—so as to make Christianity in form, 
and in spirit too, resemble the worship of the heathen them- 
selves. Certainly, then, a considerable degree of zeal is becom- 
ing us, in order to restore this invaluable religion to its primi- 
tive purity in this respect. Had the apostle Paul heard or sus- 
pected any such thing, he would no doubt have expressed him- 
self with at least as much warmth as he did against the false 
doctrines which prevailed in his time.” 

' Bear with me.) There is some difference in the copies. See 
Griesbach. Mr. Wakefield’s version is, “ I wish ye had borne 
with my boasting a little: but do bear with it.” 

* With the greatest jealousy :] Oe yaw. Literally, a jealousy 
of God. ** godly jealousy, or great jealousy.’’ Newcome, Mac- 
kuight—* I am zealous for you with extraordinary earnest- 
ness.’” Wakefield. 

3 Having betrothed you.) Gr. for Ihave. “ yeuocapyy, Ego 
vos preparavi et idoneos reddid:.” Rosenmuller—‘‘ Hammond 
and Schoetgenius suppose an allusion to the apuscvve: among 
the Lacedemonians, whose office was to form the lives and 
manners of the women.” Newcome. Schleusner adds, “ qui 
curabant, nt non solum virgines bene et caste educarentur, sed - 
etiam maritis honestis elocarentur.’”— | have fitted and pre- 
pared you for one alone to be your husband.” Locke. 
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As it has been my office to introduce you into Ch. XI. 


that new and honourable and sacred relation in 
which you stand to Christ, I am very solicitous that 
youshould maintain the purity of your character 
and the fidelity of your attachment; that you may 
adhere to Christ alone, acknowledging no other 
Master and head; and that you may not violate 
your engagement to him by encumbering his pure 
and simple doctrine with the rites of Moses, the tra- 
ditional impositions of the Jews, or the vain specu- 
lations of a false philosophy. And when I consider 
the dangers to which you are exposed, I cannot but 
feel very considerable apprehensions on your ac- 
count. 

But I fear lest by some means, as the serpent* 
decewed Lve by his eraftiness, so your minds should 
be debauched from your singleness towards Christ®. 

When I observe the artful conduct of men who 
are desirous of winning you over to those obsolete 
ceremonies, which are the reverse of the liberal spi- 
rit of Christianity, and which are abolished by it, I 
cannot help fearing lest, as in the story of the Fall, 
the serpent is represented as seducing the common 





* The serpent.) The apostle gives no hint that the serpent 
was the Devil. - He alludes to the narrative of the Fall as to a 
story well known, but he by no means vouches for the truth of 
it as an historical fact. 

* Your singleness towards Christ :] ano ryg amaroryres TS Eis 
tov Xoisov. “ simplicity due to Christ.’’ Macknight; and Locke, 
who explains it, “I have formed and fitted you for one purpose 
alone, one husband, who is Christ. I am concerned and in 
care, that you may not be drawn aside from that obedience, that 
submission, that temper of mind which is due singly to him.” 


Ver, 2. 
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mother of mankind from her duty to God and to 
her husband, by his wily and specious discourse, you 
likewise should be debauched by the art and elo- 
quence of your new teacher, from that singleness of 
attachment which is due to Christ, your husband 
and your head. I fear lest you should be induced 
to divide with the institute of Moses, or the dog- 
mas of a false philosophy, that earnestness of zeal 
which is wholly due to the Christian doctrine, and 
to debase the purity of the Christian faith by a per- 
nicious mixture with Jewish rites or with heathen 
superstition. 

Ltr of, indeed, he that cometh preach another 
Jesus whom we have not preached, or if ye receive 
another spirit which ye have not reccived, or an- 
other gospel which ye have not accented, ye might 
well bear with him). 


? Bear with him :] xaaAws yvenerde. “ You might even then 
have easily borne with me.” Wakefield, Newcome. The argu- 
ment then would be, If 1 were not quite equal to your new 
apostle, you might still have borne with my self-commendation, 
for | am at least equal to any of the other apostles : I do not, 
however, exactly see how the apostle’s competitor intr oducing 
a new and a beittcr religion could be a reason for their attend- 
ing to the old and the erroneous doctrine of which, upon this 
supposition, Paul was the preacher. I prefer, therefore, the 
common interpretation : q. d. If your new apostle brought any 
thing better than what you have already been taught, you might 
well “give him a preference ; but you know the contrary ; ; there- 
fore attend to me. Dr. Doddridge has given an excellent expo- 
sition of this passage: viz. ‘‘ For if he that cometh among you 
with such extraordinary pretences preach another Jesus as a 
Saviour whom we have not preached; if he can point out another 
Christ who shall equally deserve your attention and regard; or 
if ye receive by his preaching another spirit whieh ye have not 
yet received, which can bestow upon you gilts superior to those 
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If, indeed, my opponent could give you informa- ¢}, xq. 


tion concerning a inore powerful and better quali- 
fied teacher and Saviour than Jesus of Nazareth, 
whose apostle I am ; if he possessed superior mira- 
culous powers to your former teacher, and could 
communicate them in greater abundance to his con- 
verts ; or if he has a doctrine to communicate more 
interesting and of greater moment than the gospel 
which you have hitherto been taught, and which you 
now profess, there would be good reason for you to 
listen to him, and his tnstructions might justly su- 
persede those of the apostles of Christ. But this, 
you know, is far from being the case. 


2. He puts in his claim to their attention, from 
the equality of his rank and qualifications with those 
of the chief of the apostles of Christ, ver. 5, 6. 

For I consider myself as in no respect inferior 
to the very chief of the apostles. 

Since, however, no one brings forward these su- 
perior claims, permit me to assert my own preten- 
sions. Jam, then, an apostle of Jesus. In the va- 
lidity of my authority, in divine revelations, in the 
extent of my commission, in the possession of su- 
pernatural gifts and powers, I yield to none of my 





which we have imparted; or another gospel which ye have not 
accepted, the tidings of which shall be equally happy, evident, 
and important,—ye might well bear with him, and there would 
be some excuse for your conduct ; but how far this is from be- 
ing, or even seeming to be the case, I need not say at large.” 
Archbishop Newcome well observes, that “ he that cometh is a 
mild periphrasis for the principal leader of the faction.” 


Ver. 4. 
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venerable associates: not even to those who, having 
been the friends and companions of our Lord him- 
self, might on that ground seem to claim prece- 
dence. 

But if I am unskilled in eloquence’, yet 1 am 
not so in knowledge; but upon every occasion we 
have been manifested to you mm all things ?. 

In the eloquence of the schools I acknowledge 
my deficiency: but let me be as low and vulgar a 
speaker as ny enemies represent me to be, they can- 
not charge me with any defect in knowledge. I 
have upon all occasions fully instructed you in the 
whole of the Christian doctrine ; nor have you ever 
upon any occasion detected me in any error or in- 
consistency ; and let those who sneer at my qualifi- 
cations as a rhetorician, show, if they can, an equally 
comprehensive knowledge of evangelical truth. | 


3. The apostle obviates an exception which had 
been taken against his character, for declining to 
accept a maintenance, to which, as an apostle, he 
was entitled, ver. 7—12. 

Have I committed an offence in humbling myself 
that ye might be exalted3, because I preached to 
you the gospel of God without cost ? 


' Unskilied in eloquence.] siwrys, “rude in speech or utter- 
ance. See 1 Cor. ii. 1, 4.’ Newcome; who remarks, that “ St. 
Paul answers an objection to his pre-eminence as an apostle.” 
“Tf 1 be but a vulgar man in speech.” Wakefield. The word 
means illiterate, without education. 

2 In all things.| The phraseology is somewhat intricate. Some 
MSS. and the Zthiopic version omit ev taow and Archbishop 
Newcome suspects it to be a marginal gloss. 


, 
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Am I charged with a crime, because when I was 
at Corinth I submitted to want and inconvenience, 
because I worked for my subsistence in the occupa- 
tion to which I had been educated ; and because I 
took alms from others, that you might have the be- 
nefit of the gospel, and that without any cost or 
charge? Am I accused of the great offence of let- 
ting myself down to raise you up? Is any one so 
absurd as to argue from this circumstance, either 
that [ was conscious of the defect of my title to the 
apostolic office, because I would not accept the emo- 
lument to which I had a claim? or that I declined 
your bounty from want of kind affection towards 
you ? If this be imputed as an offence, be it known 
to my accusers that I avow and glory in the charge. 

I made spott* of other churches, taking wages 
from them thaé L might minister to you; and when 
Twas present with you, and in want, Iwas not 
at all chargeable to any one5. For the brethren 
who came from Macedonia supplied my want; and 


$ Humbling myself] “ in working with my own hands, en- 
during hardships.” Newcome.—that ye might be exalted, ‘to 
the dignity of those who know and believe in Christ.” Doddridge. 
«The adverse party argued that he was no apostle, since he 
took not from the Corinthians maintenance. 1 Cor. ix. 1—3.”’ 
Locke. 

4 I made spoil.] ‘‘ It might seem as if I spoiled.” Newcome. 

5 Iwas not at all chargeable.| 8 xarevapuyoa adevos. ‘Twas 
not idle to the injury of any one.” Wakefield —* I distressed 
no one.” Macknight; who remarks, that “‘ according to Je- 
rome, it is a Cilician word. Some think it is derived fron’ yag- 
xy, a torpedo; q. d. 1 benumbed, or oppressed no one.”’—Ro- 
senmuller, “ obtorpere cum damno alterius, oneri esse alicui.”’— 
*« ] stunned nobody with complaints.” Whitby. 


‘ 
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an every thing I have kept myself, and I will keep 
myself from being burdensome to you. 

I acknowledge that it was my resolution when I 
came to Corinth that I would accept of nothing from 
the Corinthians for my labours there; and to this 
end I endeavoured to support myself with my own 
manual labour; and when that was insufficient, I 
chose to endure considerable inconvenience from 
the want of the comforts, if not the necessaries of 
life, rather than I would accept a boon from any 
one individual among you: but at the same time, 
I accepted so large a supply from other churches 
towards my support at Corinth, that I may almost 
be said to have plundered them; or, at least, to have 
taken wages from them that I might serve you. In- 
deed, the present which I received from Macedonia, 
and particularly from Philippi, amply supplied all 
my wants: and this is the line of conduct which I 
am still resolved to pursue. I will accept of nothing 
from the Corinthians for preaching the gospel at 
Corinth. 

As the truth of Christ ts in me’, this boasting of 
mine Shall not be stopped in the regions of Achaia. 

I solemnly affirm, that as certainly as the doc- 
trine which I teach is the doctrine of Christ,: so 
surely will I persevere in this conduct, as long as | 











— 


1 As the truth of Christ ts in me.] ‘* Vobis ego per Christum 
vere afirmo, ut Rom. ix. 1. est formula jurandi, Que jam dico, 
ea vere dico, uti decet Christianum.’’ Rosenmuller.—** The truth 
which Christ observed.” Newcome. Rather, the truth which 
Christ taught, and commissioned me to teach. q.d. as surely as 
I truly preach the gesnel. 
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remain in Achaia; and nothing shall deprive me of 
the honour of preaching the gospel at Corinth and 
in its vicinity, without receiving any emolument for 
so doing. 

Wherefore? Because I love you not2? God 
knoweth. 

And why do I make this resolution ? Is it, as 
some are pleased to insinuate, because I have no af- 
fection for you, and am determined to be under no 
obligation to you? and therefore that I will receive 
nothing from you? God knows the sincerity and 
the strength of my affection for you; and to him I 
can appeal as witness to the purity of the motives 
by which I am influenced. . 

But what I do, and wiil do, is, that I may cut 
off occasion? from those wha seek occasion; that 
wherein they glory, they may be found even as we. 





® Because I love you not?) “ Hence we learn, that some had 
attributed his gratuitous preaching among the Corinthians to his 
want of affection for them.’”’ Newcome. 

3 That I may cut off occasion, &c.| The apostle’s expression 
is so very elliptical, that it is not easy to make out his meaning. 
It cannot, however, be what many suppose, viz. to cut off tne 
occasion of imputing secular views to him for receiving mainte- 
nance, while they gloried in not accepting any thing, in which 
they had now no advantage over him : for it is plain, from verse 
20, and from other passages cited by Dr. Whitby, that his op- 
ponents extorted considerable contributions from their adher- 
ents. It seems therefore probable that Mr. Locke expresses, at 
least in part, the meaning of the apostle, viz. ‘ that I raay cut 
off all occasion from those who, if I took any thing from you, 
would be ¢lad to boast that in it they had me for a pattern.” 
To which it may be added, that the apostie hints that if they 
would still boast, it would be wise in them to boast, as he did, 
that he taught them gratuitously, and would accept no compen- 
sation for his labours. Or, as Dr. Doddridge paraphrases the 
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The true reason of my refusing to accept a main- 
tenance from the Corinthian church, and of my per- 
severance in that resolution, is this: Not that Ido 
not think myself entitled to such support, for the 
validity of the claims of Christian teachers to decent 
maintenance I have proved in my former epistle: 
but that I may cut off all pretence from those who 
would be glad to represent my zeal in propagating 
the Christian doctrine in so opulent a city as Co- 
rinth, as proceeding wholly from mercenary views ; 
and to preclude the possibility of an appeal which 
they would gladly make to my example, as autho- 
rizing their flagrant extortions. And finally, I act, 
and will continue to act, in this disinterested man- 
ner, that if they choose to make their boast, it may 
consist, not in exhibiting the riches which they have 
extorted from your liberality, but in pursuing the 
same humble and disinterested conduct which they 


words, “ I would teach them by my example, instead of boast- 
ing that they have such an influence over you as procures them 
a plentiful, and perhaps splendid maimtenance, that they rather 
emulate my disinterested conduct, and subsist on their own la- 
bours.”’ Z 

«There must,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘ have been some very 
particular reason why the apostle, who had no objection to re- 
ceive money from the church at Philippi, should decline this at 
Corinth. It should seem that he was very soon apprized of the 
character and pretensions of these new teachers, and that he 
was determined to expose their avarice by his own disinterested- 
ness, and, as he here perhaps intimates, make them ashamed 
of their own conduct, and conform to his. For this may be the 
meaning of his here saying, that they may be found even as we. 
“Efficiam porro, gratis docendo, ut isti non amplius possint se ip- 
sos laudare, nisi inewin exemplum imitentur, et lucri studium de- 
ponant.”’ Rosenmuller. 
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see in me: and thus proving that their design in 
preaching the gospel is not to aggrandize themselves 
at your expense, but to promulgate the vital truths 
of religion, and to reclaim men from idolatry and 
vice to wisdom and virtue. But of this change in 
the conduct of my opponents I have very little ex- 
pectation, considering what their true character 1s. 


4. The apostle solemnly denounces his opponents 
as hypocritical pretenders to authority from Christ ; 
who willin due time be punished, according to their 
deserts,- ver. 13—10). 

For such) are false apostles, deceitful workmen, 
transforming themselves into apostles of Christ. 

To open your eyes, therefore, to the danger that 
you are in of being misled by those artful men who 
calumniate me, and who endeavour to seduce you 
from the pure doctrine of Christ, [ now plainly tell 
you, that though they presume to call themselves 
apostles, they are false apostles, who have no right 
to the character they assume, and who with all their 
eloquence and specious language can give no sub- 
stantial proof of an apostolic mission. They call 
themselves workmen, labourers in the vineyard of 
Christ; and labourers they are, but not such la- 
bourers as Jesus has appointed in his church. They 


* For such.) ‘‘ The severity,” says Dr. Priestley, “ with which 
the apostle inveighs against these new teachers, is very great ; 
but it was just, if, as we may infer from this epistle, they not 
only undervalued the apostle, making themselves superior to 
him, but taught what was in reality another gospel, in opposi- 
tion to his.” 
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fraudulently endeavour to impose upon you, and 
with persevering industry they labour to deprive you 
of the liberty, the privileges, and the hopes of the 
gospel. They call themselves indeed apostles of 
Christ, but they have no other pretensions to that 
honourable character than their own assumption of 
the name, without any warrant from him who is the 
only fountain of honour in the church; and in whom 
alone is vested the right of sending out messengers 
to bear witness to his resurrection, to preach his go- 
spel, and to work miracles in his name. 

And no wonder, for Satan himself transforms 
himself into an angel of hght!. It is no great 


1 An angel of light.) “ In this manner it may be supposed,” 
says Macknight, “ that Satan transformed himself when he 
tempted our Lord in the wilderness ; and in like manner also 
when he tempted our first mother Eve.” Dr. Chandler, in his 
sermon on the Fall, supposes that the devil, when he tempted 
Eve, assumed the appearance of an angel of light, a seraph, pre- 
tending that he brought a commission from God to revoke the 
prohibition. But in this case, where would be the sin of Eve? 

Archbishop Newcome supposes an allusion to Job i. 6. Dr. 
Priestley says, ‘‘ It is not easy to say what it is which the apostle 
alludes to in this place ; but I think it is most probable that he 
had an eye to the book of Job, in which it is said, ch. i. 6, that 
there was a day when the sons of God, i. e. angels, came to pre- 
sent themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also among 
them: appearing, perhaps, as one of them, though he was well 
known to God, who addressed him in his proper character. I 
need not observe, that the whole of this representation is an al- 
legory, founded on the idea of God keeping a court like that of 
an eastern prince, and holding on certain days what we now call 
a levee, when his chief ministers attend upon him, to show their 
respect and to receive his orders: so that we are by no means 
authorized to infer the real existence, either of Satan or his an- 
gels, from this figurative description.”—“ Sed ad singulare ali- 
quod factum non videtur Paulus respicere.’ Rosenmuller ; with 


whom agree Whitby and Doddridge. 
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thing, ¢hen, of his ministers transform themselves 
into ministers of righteousness?: whose end shall 
be according to their works. 

You have seen in the book of Job, ch. 1. 6, that 
Satan is represented as assuming the appearance of 
one of the sons of God, and of mixing with the rest 
in a social festival. It is no wonder, therefore, if 
these bad men, who are the ministers of Satan, and 
the wretched instruments of extending the empire 
of ignorance and vice, should transform themselves 
into the semblance of ministers of the gospel of 
peace and reconciliation, the design of which is, to 
convert men from the errors and vices of their hea- 
then state, and to make them wise, virtuous, and 
happy. But let such persons be assured, that how- 
ever they may impose upon the ignorant and the 
thoughtless, and even upon some whose simplicity 
of character and unsuspecting integrity lay them 
open to the artifices of plausible hypocrisy, they 
cannot impose upon the Supreme Judge, at whose 
tribunal they must hereafter stand; and who will by 
his righteous sentence consign them to that shame 
and misery which is the merited doom of their folly, 
fraud, and malignity. 


In this passage it appears probable that the apo- 
stle alludes to the history prefixed to the book of Job, 








* Ministers of righteousness.] Smasoovvys, or justification : 1.e, 
the gospel, which reclaims men from vice to virtue, and intro- 
duces a new and merciful scheme of justification. Rom. i. 17. 

3 According to their works.} “ not their specious and hypocri- 
tical pretences.” Whitby. 
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in which it is said that the sons of God came to pre- 
sent themselves before the Lord, and Satan came 
also among them. After which, an account is given 
of a dialogue between Jehovah and Satan, concern- 
ing the character and condition of Job. This was 
an allegorical representation of the design of the ca- 
lamities with which that patriarch was visited, and 
was intended to show that, severe as they were, they 
were not to be regarded as the punishment of sin, 
but as trials of virtue. The author of that prologue 
could never mean to be understood literally; nor 
can any judicious reader for a moment admit the li- 
teral account, as a representation of facts. And con- 
sequently, the apostle, 1n alluding to this allegory, 
ought not to be understood as teaching with autho- 
rity the actual existence of such a being as the devil, 
possessed of great and indefinite powers, which are 
continually employed in doing mischief: a fact than 
which nothing can be more irreconcileable to the wis- 
dom and benevolence of the divine government. 

Some persons have supposed that Satan appeared 
as an angel of light to Eve, when he tempted her to 
eat the forbidden fruit; but this is merely a gratui- 
tous supposition. In that narrative the devil is not 
once named: the serpent was the only agent con- 
cerned in the temptation, and there is no reason to 
believe that the apostle in this passage had any re- 
ference to that event. 
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THE APOSTLE, again apologizing for that self- Ch. XI. 


commendation to which he had been compelled to 
resort in self-defence, declares, that in external 
advantages he was equal to any of his eompeti- 
tors; and that in labours and sufferings as a mi- 
mister of Christ, he was greatly their superior. 
Ch. xi. 16—33. 


1. He declares, that though he might be thought 
unwise, he would freely represent the claim he had 
to the regard of the Corinthians, and he hoped that 
as they were willing to bear with the insolence and 
extortion of his rivals, they would excuse a degree 
of imprudence in himself, ver. 16—20. 


I say again, Let no one think me foolish: but if Ver. 16. 


otherwise, yet recewe me though foolish, that I alsa 
may boast a little. 

I am about to speak in my own commendation : 
do not impute it to folly and self-conceit. I am un- 
der a necessity of writing thus in my own defence, 
and to counteract the calumnies of my enemies. If, 
however, you are of a different opinion, and think 
that there is no occasion for this self-applause, and 
that it is even a weakness in me, I entreat you to 
bear with it as such, that [T may have an opportunity 
of saying something in my own behalf, as others 
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take the liberty to depreciate my character, and to 
magnify themselves at my expense. 

What I say I say not by direction from the 
Lord, but as it were in folly, in this business of 
boasting ?. 

The doctrine that I teach, whether in public dis- 
courses or epistles, is the doctrine of Christ my 
Master ; but what Iam now about to say of myself 
is not by inspiration, and you may, if you please, 
regard my boasting as an instance of mental infir- 
mity: but let me request your attention to the facts 
which I shall produce. 


' By direction from the Lord.| xara Kupioy. “ It has been well 
remarked,” says Archbishop Newcome, “ that this is said by 
way of concession. Beza’s words are, ‘ quod dixit se non secun- 
dum Dominuin loqui per concessionem dixit, et formam ipsam ora- 
tionis, non autem rem ipsam considerans : cum alioqui vera sit ip- 
sius oratio, et saictissimus ipsius scopus.”’ But what occasion 
for this apology ? The apostle affirms that he does not write by 
direction from Christ ; and we believe him. He is anxious that 
if he should be thought guilty of unbecoming vanity in speaking 
of himself, it might not be imputed to Christ, whese messenger 
he was. But there was no danger of this; for he says nothing 
but what is true, and in his circumstances proper and becoming. 
‘The whole passage,” says the learned prelate, ‘‘ may be consi- 
dered as the finest instance of self-commendation which occurs 
in any writer.” Upon the same principle, when the apostle as- 
sures us that he writes by authority from Christ, we also believe 
him. See] Cor. xi. 23, and ch. xv. ; and universally, in all that 
relates to the doctrine of Christ he was fully instructed by Christ 
himself, Gal. 1.12. In other cases the apostle writes as an ho- 
nest and well-informed man, and he claims no higher authority, 
1 Cor. vii. 25. 

* In this business of boasting.) ty unos ace rys5 navyyrews. 
See Wakefield —“ in hac substantia glorie, Vulg. in hac parte, 
sive materia gloriationis.” Erasmus. ‘The folly consisted, not in 
his confident boasting, but in his boasting at all: g. d. in thig 
affair of boasting, this self-same boasting. 
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Since many boast according to the flesh3, I will 
boast also. 

As my rivals are disposed to value themselves 
upon their Jewish extraction, their observation of 
Jewish rites, their privileges as Jews, their skill in 
Hebrew literature, and their knowledge of the law, 
I will put in my claim to an equal share of this kind 
of merit with themselves. 

For ye willingly bear with fools*, bemg your- 
selves wise. 

You that are such zealous partisans of the new 
teachers, are very wise men; of very superior under- 
standings, enriched with knowledge much beyond 
the lessons of your old instructors. Your candour, 
no doubt, is proportioned to your wisdom ; you can 
bear with a little folly: nay, you do bear with a 
great deal. Let me hope that you will bear with 
mine. 

For ye bear it, of one enslave yous, if one devour 





’ According to theflesh.| xara ryy capxa. “as to external 
privileges.”” Newcome. 7. e. in the law of Moses, as he after- 
wards explains it: compare Gal. vi. 12. And in that whole epi- 
stle the law is called flesh, the gospel spirit. So, likewise, in the 
Epistle to the Romans. ‘‘ Since many glory in their circumci- 
sion or extraction. See ver. 22.” Locke. 

4 Bear with fools.) ‘You, who are men of understanding, 
easily bear with such foolish people.” Wakefield. ‘‘ A bitter 
irony; alluding to their bearing with the insolence and cove- 
tousness of their false apostle.” Locke. 

> If one enslave you.] “ if'a certain person make slaves of 
you.” Wakefield —‘ The bondage here meant, was subjection 
to the false apostle, not to the Jewish rites; otherwise the 
apostle would have spoken more openly and warmly. It is plain 
that no such thing was yet attempted openly.” Locke. 

‘* Fle delicately alludes,” says Archbishop Newcome, “ to 
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you, of one take of you’, #f one exalt himself3, if 
one strike you on the face. 

There are some who trespass far more upon your 
patience and liberality than I presume to do, and yet 
you take it all in good part. If they bring you into 
bondage to their own will and pleasure, you wil- 
lingly submit. If they waste your property by main- 
taining themselves in luxury at your expense; if 
they accept of large presents from you; and if in re- 
turn they conduct themselves with insolence, and 
even treat you with personal indignity, you bear 
it all with wonderful composure and temper, be- 
cause they represent themselves as apostles of Christ, 
acting under a divine authority. Let me, then, en- 
treat you to hear me patiently, while I vindicate my 
title to your regard; and be assured that I shall 
never make a similar use of the authority I claim. 





some leading person among his opponents. If a man subject 
you to his imperious will, exact a large stipend, receive private 
ore beside, proudly exalt himself over you, treat you contume- 
lously in the highest degree.” 

' If one devour you.) ‘If he eat you up, by living in lusury 
at your expense.” Macknight. 

? If one take of you.) Aapbave, “ take your goods.’ Mac- 
knight. ‘ag’ vuwy understood: what is yours.” Whitby. 

3 Exalt himself.]  ‘‘ emasgeras, as if he were your absolute 
sovereign.” Doddridge —“ if he raise himself against you in 
wrath, when you refuse to comply with his will.” Macknight — 
«<The Jews had a very high opinion of themselves, and mean 
and despicable thoughts of all others.”” Whitby. 

4 Strike you on the face.] ‘if his mad passion were to trans- 
port him even to blows, your fondness for him would prevent 
your calling him to a just account, and you would find some 
way of excusing or accommodating the affair, rather than come 
toa breach with him.” Doddridge. 
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2. The apostle asserts his full equality with his Ch. XI. 
rivals, with respect to Jewish privileges and claims, 
ver. 21, 22. 

I now speaks with respect to dishonour ; namely, Ver. 21. 
that we were destitute of power. 

What I am now about to advance, is with a view 
to repel the calumny urged against me by the false 
teachers ; who hesitate not to affirm, that I can pro- 
duce no valid proof of a title to the dignity and au- 
thority of an apostle, but that they are themselves 
greatly my superiors in every qualification of a 
Christian teacher. 

Yet whereinsoever any one ts confident, I speak  —?!. 
foolishly, I also am confident. 

Let them be as confident as they please in their 
own excellent qualifications, I hesitate not to say, 
though it may appear like vanity, that Iam willing 
to enter the lists with them, and am not afraid but 
that I shall appear fully equal to them in all the 








5 Tnow speak.) “ As concerning dishonour, I say, that we 
have been weak. With regard to the usual causes of dishonour, 
I say that ] have had my share of infirmity.’”” Newcome and 
Grotius. I think Dr. Macknight’s interpretation more proba- 
ble: “In what follows I speak in answer to the reproach cast 
upon me, namely, that Iam weak.’’ His enemies had presumed 
to say, that though his words at a distance were big, yet his pre- 
sence was weak and contemptible ; and that he neither pos- 
sessed the character nor the power to which he pretended. The 
apostle declares, that what he was about to write was to clear 
himself from this imputation —Dr. Harwood gives the same 
sense in his Liberal Translation: viz. ‘‘ What induces me to 
recount the following particulars of myself is, the reproach that 
hath been cast upon me as if I had nothing to support my apo- 
stolic character. But I have as just pretensions to it, I speak 
with humble submission, as any of my opponents,” 
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circumstances in which they place their confi- 
dence. 

Are they Hebrews}? Soam I. Are they Is- 
raelites? Soam I. Are the, y! the posterity of Abra- 
ham? Soam J. 

Do they value themselves upon their skill in the 
Hebrew language, and upon their capacity to read 
the law of Moses in its original dialect ? I am not 
inferior to them in this useful learning.—Are they 
by birth and profession Israelites; and are they 
proud of their knowledge of the law, of their at- 
tachment to it, and of the advantages they derive 
from it? They cannot be better acquainted with it 
than I am, or hold its privileges in higher estima- 
tion than I once did.—Are they the genuine de- 
scendants of Abraham, native Jews, and not prose- 
lytes from the heathen ? I can boast the same privi- 
lege ; being of the tribe of Benjamin, and descended 
by both parents from the Abrahamic family. In 
this view, my rivals enjoy no pre-eminence over me, 
whatever airs they may assume; and I hesitate not 
to say, that in the points which I am now about to 
enumerate, I possess a decided superiority overthem 
nor will they deny it. 


3. He proves his superior claim to the character 


™ Are they Hebrews ?| “ By language, and not Hellenists.” 
Newcome.—They who used the Greek translation were held in 
contempt by the Hebrew Jews: vide Locke. I explain this 
verse agreeably to Mr. Locke. It is impossible to ascertain with 
precision the apostle’s meaning, nor is it material. ‘ Perhaps,” 
says Dr. Priestley, “ these phrases may all mean the same 
thing.” 
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of a minister of Christ, by his pre-eminence in la- Ch. XL. 


bours, in dangers, and in sufferings, ver. 23—27. 


Are they ministers of Christ, I speak as one out Ver. 23. 


of his mind?, Lam above them. 

They pretend to be servants of Christ, employed 
in his work and acting under his commission. Be 
it so; in this character I am greatly superior to 
them. It may appear like vanity and folly to assert 
this in terms so plain and direct; but I am about 
to produce satisfactory evidence of the validity of 
my claim, in which I believe they will themselves 
readily yield the palm to me. 

In labours more abundant, in stripes far ex- 
ceeding, in prisons more frequently, in deaths often. 

I have taken greater pains than they, in preach- 
ing the gospel; and while they have been indul- 
ging themselves in all the comforts and luxuries of 
life, living in ease and plenty at your expense, I 
have been exposed to stripes, to imprisonments, 
and to the most imminent perils, in a degree to 
which they are utter strangers, and in which they will 
not pretend to a competition with me. This will 
appear more evident, if I enter into a brief detail. 

From the Jews five times I have received forty 
stripes except one 3, 


* Out of his mind.] wapaprovwy, “as one void of reason ; as 
beside myself.” Newcome ; who observes, that this is a very 
strong apology for his glorying. See Sophocl. Philoct. 1. 833. 

9 In labours more abundant.| “ Plures quippe lubores, plura 
verbera, plura vincula, plura mortis pericula subii —Ewwas ev rib, 
hoc loco significat subire aliquid ; obnoxium esse alicuirei, ut Luc, 
xxili. 40.” Rosenmuller. 

* Except one.) The number of stripes might not exceed forty, 
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The Jewish law forbids the infliction of more than 
forty stripes at onetime. But what they could they 
did ; and five times have I been exposed by the ma- 
lice and the bigotry of my countrymen to this judi- 
cial sentence. 

Thrice I have been scourged with rods '. 

The heathen magistrates having been instigated 

by the Jews to inflict this punishment upon me. 
Once I was stoned. 

At Lystra, very soon after having been worshiped 
as a god for healing a Jame man, I was persecuted 
by the deluded populace, instigated by the Jews, as 
a wretch who did not deserve to live; and being 
stoned by thein, I was dragged out of the city, and 
left for dead; but by the miraculous energy of divine 
Providence, I revived and was rescued from this im- 
minent danger. Acts xiv. 19. 

Thrice I suffered shimereck?. A night and a 
day I floated on the deep3. In journeys, I have 











Deut. xxv. 3. The Jews, that they might not transgress the law, 
only gave thirty-nine: i. ¢. thirteen stripes with a scourge hav- 
ing three lashes. Newcome, Doddridge, Whitby. 

! Scourged with rods.] This was a Roman punishment, inflicted 
on Paul at Philippi. Acts xvi. 21 and 22; and elsewhere. 

* Thrice I suffered shipwreck.] Of these shipwrecks nothing 
is recorded in the Acts: that at Malta happened several years 
afterwards, and was therefore at least the fourth. 

$ Floated on the deep.) See Newcome and Wakefield. “ This 
clause,” says Paley, “I am inclined to interpret of his being 
obliged to take to an open boat, or @ wreck upon the loss of the 
ship, and his continuing out at sea in that dangerous situation a 
night and a day. Paul is here recounting his sufferings, not re- 
lating miracles.” Hore Pauline, p.139.—‘‘ Mow, dego, com- 
moror, Act, xv. 33, xx. 3.’ Schleusner— Alii intelligunt car- 
cerem subterraneum: alii puteum in quo latendum fuerit apostola 
totum per diem, ut insidias effugeret.’’ Rosenmuller. 
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often been mx dangers from rivers4, in dangers from 
robbers; in dangers from my own nation, in dan- 
' gers from heathens; in dangers in the city, in dan- 
gers in the desert; in dangers on the sea, in dan- 
gers among false brethren. In labour and toil, in 
watchings 5 often, in hunger and tharst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness®, 

In the circuits which I have taken in the dis- 
charge of my mission, either to preach the gospel 
where it was not known, or to instruct and edify the 





* In dangers from rivers.] In Bowyer’s Conjectural Emenda- 
tions it is ingeniously conjectured, that as the causes of danger 
are here mentioned in pairs, vorauwy probably was not the word 
used by the apostle, and that reiparviwy, pirates, or some similar 
word, should be substituted forit; also, that as shipwreck was 
mentioned, ver. 25, it is probable that SeAaccy is not the right 
word in ver. 26. 

5 In watchings often.] “ obliged to add the fatigues of the 
night to those of the day, either in extraordinary devotion, which 
hath kept mine eyes waking while others have slept, or in preach- 
ing to those who have pressed ‘in upon me to hear the gospel 
as privately as possible, or by corresponding with Christian 
churches who needed my advice ; by which I have lost the rest 
of many nights in my long j journeys, or in other circumstances 
to which Providence has called me,” Deddridge. 

§ Cold and nakedness.) “ It must have been a strong persua- 
sion of the truth of the gospel, a disinterested zeal for the hap- 
piness of mankind, and a high degree of fortitude indeed, which 
moved a person of Paul's station and education to submit to 
such a long course of sufferings as reduced him to the condition 
of the poorest of men. And yet, while we admire his disinter- 
estedness, his fortitude, and his patience in suffering, the great- 
ness of his spirit is no less admirable, which enabled him, not- 
withstanding his poverty and bad clothing, to speak to persons 
in the highest stations without fear, and to plead the cause of his 
Master with such a noble freedom ‘tempered with respect, us we 
find he did to the magistrates and philosophers in Athens, to the 
chief priests and elders at Jerusalem, to the Roman governors 
Felix and Festus, to king Agrippa, nay to the Emperor himself.” 
Macknight. 
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ch, x1. churches which I had planted, I have been exposed 
Ver. 27. to the most imminent dangers both by land and sea, 


and have repeatedly experienced the most wonder- 
ful escapes. My progress has been interrupted by 
floods: I have been assailed by robbers. ‘The bigots 
of my own country have persecuted me with unre- 
lenting malice, and have often excited against me, 
either the heathen magistrate or the heathen popu- 
lace. In cities, I have been in danger from the 
violence and malice of persecutors ; in deserts, from 
the attacks of wild beasts ; on the sea, from pirates 
and from storms: and in the very churches which I 
have planted, wicked and artful men have intro- 
duced themselves, who, professing to be messengers 
and ministers of Christ, have done their utmost to 
alienate the affections of my converts, to injure my 
character, and to destroy my usefulness. But far 
from being daunted by difficulties, labours, and 
dangers, I have resolutely and cheerfully persevered 
in the duties of my office, amidst toil and fatigue: 
often have I been deprived of rest by working for 
subsistence after the day has been spent in public in- 
struction; and even thus I have obtained a very 
scanty supply, so that I have sometimes been desti- 
tute of food: at other times, I could with difficulty 
satisfy the demands of hunger, and have even been 
in want of comfortable and decent apparel. 

If these facts do not vindicate my character, esta- 
blish my claim, and prove to demonstration the sin- 
cerity and firmness of my conviction that I am act- 
ing under a divine commission, and that | am no 
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hypocrite or impostor; and if they do not incontest- Ch. XI. 


ably prove my pre-eminence to my rivals and com- 
petitors at Corinth, who pass their time in ease and 
luxury, I shall despair of producing conviction by 
any thing which I may have further to offer. But 
if you will admit, that no person possessed of the 
understanding and feelings of a man would sacrifice 
his ease, his safety, his comfort, yea, the very neces- 
saries of life, and expose himself to unceasing toil 
and ignominy, to suffering and danger, to persecu- 
tion and death, without an adequate motive, with- 
out some important consideration, to balance his 
losses and sufferings, you must admit that I have 
given, and that I still give, the most satisfactory evi- 
dence which it is in the power of a human being to 
produce, of the claim which I advance to the cha- 
racter of a faithful, zealous, and approved servant of 
Jesus Christ. 


4. The apostle’s public cares added much to his 
personal troubles, ver. 283-—30. 

Besides these outward troubles, this pressure} 
cometh upon me daily, solicitude for allthe churches. 

In addition to external sufferings, my mind is op- 
pressed with a weight of care and anxiety for the 
welfare of the churches which I have planted; which 
are not only exposed to persecution from their hea- 











' Pressure cometh @pon me daily.) emiousacts “rushing in 
upon me every day.” Doddridge ; who observes, that “ the word 
properly signifies a tumult or crowd of people rising up against 
man at once, and ready to bear him down.” 


Ver. 27. 
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then neighbours, but to discord and confusion by the 
officious intrusion of ignorant and bigoted teachers, 
who would introduce doctrines, and impose rites, 
which are not only unreasonable in themselves, but 
foreign to, and inconsistent with, the spirit and de- 
sign of the gospel. 

IWVho is weak, and Lam not weak’? who is en- 
snared?, and I burn not? 

Who is feeble in faith, encompassed with’ preju- 
dice, and in danger of being misled by artful and 
insidious teachers, and I do not sympathize with 
him, and feel anxious for his improvement in know- 
ledge and stability in the truth ? Who is in danger 
of being ensnared, and led into the practice of what 
their consciences disapprove, by the injudicious con- 
duct of those who, being themselves better in- 
formed, should be more tender of the innocent pre- 
judices of others, and I do not burn with indigna- 
tion at a behaviour so unbecoming the kind and 
gentle spirit of Christianity ? 


1JVeak.] beset with Jewish prejudices. 1 sympathize with 
such, knowing the danger to which they are exposed, of being 
imposed upon by Jewish bigots: vide Rom. xvi.; 1 Cor, vin. 
«© Who is weak in the faith, and I do not sympathize with him ? 
do not bear with him, do not avoid leading him into sin by my 
example?’ Newcomie. 

2 Ensnared.| sxavdaargeras taken in atrap, or made to stum- 
ble ; tempted to do what conscience disapproves. — And I burn 
not: am not incensed at the unkind, ungenerous behaviour of 
those who make no allowance for infirmity and prejudice. ‘ do 
not burn with zeal to restore him.” Newcome.—* fired with 
grief and indignation to sce such a dishonour brought upon re- 
ligion ; and with zeal to redress the grievance.” Doddridge. 
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Lf I must boast, I will boast of the things which Ch. Xt 
2 Ver. 30. 


relate to my infirnity. 

It may be a weakness in me to fcel so much con- 
cern for the failings and misconduct of others: and 
men who fancy that they possess very strong minds 
may sneer at my infirmity. But this excess of sen- 
sibility at least proves iny sincerity in the cause ; 
and so far am I from being ashamed of it, that I even 
pride myself on it, and would greatly prefer that 
sympathetic temper which is the incidental cause of 
considerable uneasiness, to that total insensibility to 
the conduct and the sufferings of others, upon which 
some people value themselves as the mark of a su- 
perior mind. 


5. The apostle makes a solemn appeal to God for 
the veracity of his assertions, and incidentally men- 
tions a remarkable escape from Damascus, at the 
commencement of his ministry, ver. 3]—33. 

The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is blessed for ever, knoweth that I speak not 
falsely. 

Some of the facts which I have related, and to 
which [ have alluded, and some which [ am about 
to mention, are such as I can produce no earthly 
witness to attest, and the state of my mind is cog- 
nisable by none but an all-seeing eye: it is there- 
fore to the blessed God himself, to him from whose 
power and goodness our yreat Master derived both 
his existence and commission; by whoin he was also 
raised from the dead, and whom he acknowledges 
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and adores as his God and Father; to this great and 
awful Being I make my appeal, and in his presence 
I aver, that all which I have declared or shall de- 
clare, in vindication of my character and commis- 
sion, whether relating to my labours, dangers, and 
persecutions, or to my zeal, fortitude, and perseve- 
rance, or to extraordinary visions and revelations, 1s 
in every article literally true. And the circumstance 
which I am now about to mention, and which did 
not occur to my recollection in the recital of my past 
persecutions, may be depended upon as a certain 
fact, which happened to me when I opened my mi- 
nistry at Damascus, not long after my return from 
Arabia, about three years after my conversion to the 
Christian faith. 

In Damascus) the governor under king Aretas 
placed guards about the city of the Damascenes, 
with an intention to apprehend me; and Iwas let 
down by the wall, through an aperture? ina basket, 
and escaped from his hands. 

Thus it appears, from the very beginning of my 
ministry to the present hour, I have been exposed to 
the most imminent dangers in the discharge of the 
duties of the apostolic office, which nothing but the 


1 Iv Damascus the governor.| “The prefect of Syria Da- 
mascena, under Aretas king of Arabia, who had subjected Da- 
mascus.’’ Vide Newcome, and the authorities quoted by him. 
This incident comes in abruptly : the apostle probably forgot to 
mention it in the preceding catalogue of his sufferings. 

* Through an aperture.) cia Supides. Harwood ; who observes, 
from Burman, ‘‘ Nihil aliud intelligitur quam foramen in meni- 
bus, qualia habebant multa, ad emittenda tela.’ Burman in Not. 
ad Phedri Fab. 13. 
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strongest conviction of a divine call to it could have 
induced me to encounter, and from which nothing 
but the almighty power of God, and the special pro- 
tection of his providence, could have effected my 
escape. 


SECTION V. 


Being against his will compelled to speak in his 
own commendation, THE APOSTLE with great 
modesty touches upon the revelations and visions 
with which he had been favoured, but expresses 
still greater satisfaction in alluding to those se- 
vere bodily infirmities which were the consequence 
of his celestial visions ; and which, while they ap- 
peared almost to incapacitate him for active duty, 
so much the more illustrated the power of Christ, 
in the great success which attended his ministra- 
tions, Ch. xii. 1—10. 


1. The apostle alludes with great modesty to an 
extraordinary vision with which he had been fa- 
voured fourteen years before the date of this epistle, 
ver. xl. 1—4. 

It does not indeed become me to boast? ; neverthe- 


5 It does not, &c.] Many copies read Kavyacdas des, I must 
needs boust. Yet itis not expedient. The Vulgate and some other 
authorities prefix e+, which Mr, Locke approves: q. d. “ If I must 
be forced to glory.” Tap must have the force of yet, or never- 
theless. See Newcome, Doddridge, Macknight. Comp. Mark vii. 
28; 1 Pet. iv. 15.—* Chrysostom, Theodoret, Gcumenius, and 
Theophylact, all agree in the received text.” Whitby. 
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Ch. XII. 
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less, I will come to visions and revelations ' of the 
Lord. 

It hurts my feelings to say so much in my own 
commendation: nevertheless as my opponents at 
Corinth have imposed this disagreeable necessity 
upon me, I must go on, till I have proved to your 
satisfaction, and beyond all contradiction, the supe- 
riority of my claims to theirs, and have convinced 
you that I have been truly delegated by Christ him- 
self to the office of an apostle.—Having, therefore, 
proved my superiority to my boasting rivals in la- 
bours and in sufferings, in which, indeed, they do 
not care to vie with me, I now proceed to mention 
certain supernatural communications with which I 
have been favoured, and the direct intercourse with 
Jesus Christ to which I have occasionally been ad- 
mitted. And I shall first appeal to a very extraor- 
dinary scene which was graciously exhibited many 
years ago, to one who can never forget it, and who 
never thinks of it but with astonishment and gra- 
titude. 


I know concerning a disciple of Christ?, (whe- 








' Visions and revelations.} Newcome observes, that “ a vi- 
sion is an appearance presented to the mind of a person sleep- 
ing or waking ; a revelation is a suggestion of a truth or fact by 
the spirit of God.” 

? A disciple of Christ.) Gr. “ a man in Christ.”’—* Grotius 
rightly explains hominem in Christo, by Christianum. St. Paul 
modestly speaks of himself.’ Newcome. Griesbach places the 
comma after Xgisw" q.d. “ 1 know a man in Christ, who four- 
teen years ago,” &c. Mr. Wakefield’s version is, “ 1 know a 
man, after he had been a Christian fourteen years, carried 
away,” &c, 
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ther in the body I know not, or whether out of the Ch. Xu. 


body 3 I know not, God knoweth,) that such an one, 
fourteen years ago+t, was caught up to the third 
heaven®. And I know concerning such a man, 
whether in the body or out of the body I know not, 





8 Whether in the body, or out of the body, &c.] Dr.Macknight 
concludes from this expression, that ‘“ the apostle supposed his 
spirit might be carried into the third heaven and into paradise 
without his body. Hence it is plain, that he believed that his 
“spirit could exist out of his body; and that, by the operation of 
God, it could be made to hear and see without the intervention 
of the body.” —- But this is surely building a great superstruc- 
ture upon a very slender foundation. All that the apostle can 
reasonably be understood to say is, that he could not decide 
whether it were a real ov a visionary scene. ; 

+ Fourteen years ago.] This epistle was written a.p. 57. The 
vision, therefore, was a.p. 43 : seven years after his conversion. 
Dr. Benson supposes it to have been the vision related Acts 
xxi. 17; in which Dr. Priestley agrees. This was the year in 
which Paul visited Jerusalem with Barnabas, to carry a contri- 
bution from Antioch.—This conjecture of Benson’s is, however, 
uncertain, not to say improbable. See Gal. ii. 1, and the note 
there. 

5 The third heaven.] Archbishop Newcome observes, that the 
Jews divide the heavens into the seat of the clouds, the seat of 
the stars, and the seat of God. ‘ Paul did not know,” says 
Dr. Priestley, “‘ whether he was carried up into the third hea- 
ven, or whether it was only a vision. ‘That it was a vision, is 
much the most probable ; since a local heaven, which the reality 
of the representation would suppose, has no existence, God be- 
ing alike every where present, though in the figurative language 
of Scripture he is represented as keeping a court somewhere 
above the clouds, attended by angels as his ministers. But all 
these representations are adapted to our low and impe-fect con- 
ceptions concerning God and the manner of his existence ; and 
there is no inconvenience attending them, for still the provi- 
dence of God is supposed to extend to all things, and sees and 
takes cognisaace of every thing.’—* Illud, in coelis esse, magis 
indicat statu, condiiionemque hominis quam locum certum. Nam 
Deus etiam, quan in colo esse dicitur, non tan dicitur ibi esse ub 
in sito quodam loco, quam potius superior omnibus.’ Rusen- 
muller. 
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God knoweth, that he was carried away into para- 
dise', and heard unspeakable words, which tt is not 
possible? for man to utter. — 

I was well acquainted with a certain sincere and 
highly favoured servant of Christ, whose name I 
need not mention, who, either in person or in vi- 
sion, God only knows which it was, for I cannot as- 
certain it, was transported fourteen years ago into 
the highest heaven, the peculiar residence of God,, 
and into paradise, the abode of invisible and happy 





' Carried away into paradise.) Archbishop Newcome thinks 
that the apostle is here speaking of the same vision, and that 
paradise is the same piace as the third heaven. But Dr. Priest- 
ley, in agreement with all the ancient writers, except Origen 
(see Macknight), takes this to be another and a distinct vision. 
Inthe former vision he seemed to be in the third heaven, where 
God is supposed to reside with Christ at his right hand; but 
in this vision, he was in paradise, in the place of the virtuous 
dead. ‘* These souls were not supposed to be in heaven, but in 
some place under ground, where they waited for the resurrection 
of the body. Such, also, was the idea of philosophizing Chris- 
tians, for more than ten centuries after Christ. 1t by no means 
follows from this representation, which, from being ai first merely 
figurative, was afterwards supposed to be real, that there is any 
such place as this paradise, or general receptacle of the dead, 
any more than that there is such a place as heaven where God 
dwells: these are only accommodations to our conceptions of 
things, The dead are merely deposited in the carth, some in one 
place, some in another, and God is equally every where.” 

2 It is not possible.] “‘ aopnva pyuara, res non dicendas, que 
dict nequeunt effarive non possunt, aut eloqui non fas est. pryua, 
res, negotium. ex efov.” Rosenmuller—*“ It is not lawful, or it 
is not possible, as the word often signifies. Notunlawful, by any 
divine command, but impossible to be expressed in human lan- 
guage.” Pyle, from Clemens of Alexandria —‘‘ Through the di- 
vine assistance they were understood by him, though they are 
unspeakable to man.’’ Newcome.—“ e£oy is often used by Xeno- 
phon to express what is possible to be done. See Raphelius.” 
Macknight. 
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beings; and who there saw and heard many won- 
derful things which no language can express, and 
the sight and hearing of which was intended for his 
own instruction, encouragement and consolation, 
in the arduous mission in whieh he was engaged. 


Here we may observe, that though through mo- 
desty the apostle conceals his name, yet it is plain 
from the connexion, that he could mean no one but 
himself who was thus highly favoured. And fur- 
ther, that the whole was probably a visionary scene ; 
and that by the expression, 2 the body or ovt of the 
body, he does not mean to decide any thing con- 
eerning the metaphysical nature of the soul, anda 
state of intermediate existence, but merely to say, 
that the impression was so vivid, that he could not 
ascertain whether it was a real fact, er a scenic re- 
presentation supernaturally exhibited to his mind. 
We may be weil satisfied that it was the latter; be- 
eause there is no such place as that which the gross 
philosophy of the Jews called the third heaven, 
which was supposed to be a glorious place, beyond 
the region of the clouds and the region of the stars, 
where God manifested his peculiar presence by 
some splendid symbol. ‘The discoveries of modern 
philosophy concerning the true structure of the uni- 
verse have put an end to all such puerile conceits. 
Whether paradise and the third heaven were, in the 
Jewish mythology, the same place, docs not seem 
to be well ascertained, nor whether the apostle here 
alludes to two visions or to one. Paul imagined 
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himself transported into the third heaven ; but this 
no more proves the ‘existence of such a place, than 
the representations impressed upon the imagination 
of Isaiah, Ezekiel, atid John, are proofs of the real 
external existence of those places which they saw in 
vision. Paul saw and heard what he was either not 
permitted, or not able, to describe. It is therefore 
vain and useless to form any conjecture upon the 
subject. There can be no doubt that it answered 
the purpose intended, of strengthening the apostle’s 
mind, extending his views, confirming his faith, and 
lnproving his qualifications for his apostolic office. 


2. The apostle declines to dwell upon this topic, 
that he may not lead his readers to think too highly 
of his person and merits, ver. 5, 6. 

Of such a one I will boast, but of myself I will 
not boast, except in my infirmities }. 

A person so highly favoured as the man to whom 
I allude might be permitted to think highly of him- 
self, and to say something in his own commenda- 
tion; but for my own part, I would rather dwell 
upon my personal weaknesses and incapacity, upon 
those very infirmities which are the objects of some 
men’s malignant sarcasms, and which I am not un- 
willing to join with them in holding up to public 


' Except in my infirmities.) “ This (savs Dr. Newcome) is a 
delicate and beautiful way of commending himself :” at least it 
indicates extreme reluctance on the part of the apostle to say 
thet in his own praise which he was compelled to do by the in- 
sulting language of his opponents. 
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notice; thereby illustrating and magnifying the ch. xu. 
power and grace of Christ, in accomplishing such vee 


important ends by so feeble an instrument. 

Nevertheless?, if I should ineline to boast, I 
should not be a fool, for I should speak truth; but I 
Sorbear3, lest any one should esteem me above what 
he seeth me to be, or what he heareth of me4. 

Let not my opponents, however, take undue ad- 
vantage of my reluctance to commend myself, by 
insinuating that I am conscious that I have no re- 
commendation of this kind to produce; for if I 
should enlarge upon the topic of visions and super- 
natural communications, I might say much without 
being in danger of being convicted of empty osten- 
tation, as I should advance nothing but what is 
strictly true: but I decline insisting upon this topic, 
lest, if I should relate every thing that has passed, 
I should lead you to conceive of me too highly, and 
to forget that Iam a man of like infirmities with 
yourselves, pretending to no other distinction than 
that of being honoured with a commission to preach 
the gospel, and to confirm the word of Christ by 
the gifts of the holy spirit. 


* Nevertheless, if.} sav yap, “ if however.” Wakefield — 
“« Compare ver. 1; supply, and yet I may be permitted to glory, 
For, &c.; or, render yap yet.’’ Newcome. 

° I forbear.} ‘but | refrain from the mention of what is true, 
desiring no other opinion of me than what is suggested by my 
miracles which you have seen, or my inspired doctrines which 
you have heard.’’ Newcome. 

7 Of me.) e& ena. So Wakefield.— pro regs ews’ ne quis ma- 
joreim de me opinionem habcat, quam dicia et facta mea meren- 
tur.” Rosenmuller, 
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3. He was better pleased to boast of the infirmity 
which was the consequence of visions and revela- 
tions ; as it best illustrated his own incapacity, and 
the power of Christ as working by him, ver. 7—10. 

And lest I should be too much elated by the 
transcendency of revelations ', a thorn in the flesh 
was gwen to me, an angel-Satan? to buffet me. 








' Transcendency of revelations.) rn vepboan. Macknight— 
“lest [ should be too much exalted by the exceeding greatness 
of God's revelation.”” Newcome. 

* A thorn in the flesh, an angel-Satan.] Mr. Farmer, in his 
learned Essay on the Demoniacs, chap. i. sect. 1, note (s), ob- 
serves, that “in the original it isnot ayyedos re Daray, an an- 
gel of Satan, but ayyercs Zaray, an angel-satan, or adversary. 
The best commentators suppose that the bodily affliction, or 
thorn in the flesh, here referred to, was some paralytic sym- 
ptom: see Gal. iv. 13. In confirmation of this opinion, it may 
be observed that the word agdeverw used here in the original, is 
that by which both the New Testament writers and the Greek 
physicians describe the palsy. This disorder seems to have been 
occasioned by the splendour of his visions affecting his nervous 
system; and was purposely designed by God, not merely to 
prevent a too great elation of the apostle, but, by taking off 
trom the gracefulness and energy of his delivery, to render the 
divine power more conspicuous in the success of his ministry. 
It is impossible that St. Paul should refer this disorder to’ the 
devil: he speaks of it as proceeding from God, or, which is the 
sume, his angel acting the part of an adversary to the apostle, 
to whom this dispensation of divine providence was exceedingly 
hamiliating and painful, however wisely designed by God.” Mr. 
Farmer also remarks, that “‘ satan 1s a word which the Scripture 
very commonly applies te every one who is an adversary, and 
who acts in opposition to another: viz. Numb. xxii. 22, 33 ; 
D Samoxkix, 45. 2 Sine xis 29s 1) Kings vy. si. 14,935.95, 
&e. In the New Testament Christ savs to Peter, Matt. xvi. 23, 
‘ Get thee behind me, Saten:’ i.e. thou adversary.” 

Archbishop Newcome, after Whitby, Bengelius, and others, 
points and renders the sentence thus : “‘ ‘There hath been given 
to me a thorn in the flesh, that a messenger of Satan might buf- 
fet me ;”’ which he explains, “‘ the cvent of which was, that Sa- 
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Yow plainly see that I was the person to whom ch. xu. 


these extraordinary visions and revelations were 
vouchsafed ; but as a counterbalance to them, and 
in consequence of them, and to the end that I might 
be kept humble, and might not think too highly of 
myself because of these extraordinary favours, a bo- 
dily disorder was permitted to attack me, which 
greatly incapacitated me for the duties of my office, 
and which exposed me to the contempt and scorn 
of the false teachers and enemies of the gospel : so 
that it might even be regarded as a messenger of di- 
vine providence, that was sent to chastise me, to 
humble my pride and apparently to impede my use- 


fulness. 
Concerning this, I besought the Lord+ thrice, 


4 
tan’s instruments, such as the false apostles among you, de- 
spised and vilified me.”—“ Since he calls the false apostles mi- 
nisters of Satan, it is not tobe wondered at that he here styles 
them, or the chief of them, who reviled and contemned him for 
his infirmity, an angel of Satan, &c.”” Whitby. 

8 To buffet me.] The received text adds, lest I should be ex- 
alted above measure; but many of the best manuscripts leave 
out the last clause, which is indeed merely a repetition; though, 
as Archbishop Newcome (who retains it) observes, not uncom- 
mon in Paul’s writings. To buffet. xoragigw, proprie, pugnis 
percutio, et ita differt a panigw, quod significat faciem plana 
palma contundere.” Schleusner. 

* I besought the Lord.| ‘‘ Here (says Slichtingius) is an in- 
stance of prayer directed to Christ: Ergo, say I, here is an in- 
stance of his divinity ; prayer made to Christ by ail Christians 
in all times and places, and for all things, being an evidence of 
his omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence.” Whitby. 

It is needless to point out the difference between the case of 
the apostle and that supposed by this learned divine, and the 
futility of the conclusion which he draws from it. What this 
learned and pious divine wrote in his Commentary, he wrote, as 
Archbishop Sancroft expresses himself, ‘* in the integrity of his 
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that it might depart from me. And he said to me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee ; for power is seen 
to perfection in weakness *. 

This being the consequence of the disorder with 


woes 


heart, in the great integrity of his heart ;” and he afterwards 


lived to see, to acknowledge, and honourably to retract his 
error. 

“The person to whom Paul addressed himself at this time,”’ 
says Dr. Priestley, “‘ was probably Christ, whom he saw in his 
vision. But this is far from authorizing us to pray to Christ 
when we do not see him, and cannot know that he is present to 
hear us, or authorized to do any thing for us if he did: it is God 
only, that Great Being who is styled the God and Father of Je- 
sus Christ, and to whom he always prayed, that is the proper 
object of our prayers.” 

“ St. Paul repeatedly besought the Lord Jesus when he ap- 
peared to him in a vision: and in a vision he received the an- 
swer recorded ver. 9."" Newcome. | 

But why in vision? Why may we not suppose that Christ 
really appeared to the apostle, and conversed with him? The 
apostle’s language seems to imply as much ; and our Lord ap- 
pears to have maintained personal intercourse with the church 
during the apostolic age. See Matt. xxviii. 20, and the note in 
the Improved Version. 

I besought the Lord thrice. ‘‘ Tpig, seepius, veteri loquendi 
usu. Tov Kupioy' i.e. Christum, quod et Sociniani fatentur.” Ro- 
senmuller. | And why should the Socinians not confess that 
the apostle addressed his Master when present ? It is to be hoped 
that it is the desire of that calumniated body to discover and to 
express the true meaning of the sacred writings, whether it 
makes for or against any hypothesis of their own. 

| My grace.) 4 .a015 wa. I have retained this theological 
word in the translation, as more correctly expressing the sense 
of the original than the modern term favour. Rosenmuller ren- 
ders the clause, “ sufficere debet tibi, quod tibi bene volo.’— 
“« My grace, i.e. my gift; the gift of the Spirit, for demonstrat- 
ing the truth of his doctrine by miracles.” Pyle. 

* Power is seen to perfection in weakness.| This is the lively 
turn of Mr. Wakefield’s translation ; who, upon the authority 
of the Clermont and other copies, and the ithiopic and Vul- 
gate versions, drops the pronoun which is found in the received 
text: viz. my strength is made perfect in weakness, 
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which I was attacked, and apprehending that my ch. xm. 


usefulness in the Christian ministry and apostleship 
might be greatly diminished by it, I repeatedly ap- 
plied to the Lord Jesus Christ, from whom I re- 
ceived my commission, and who occasionally vouch- 
safes to make known his presence with me, earnestly 
requesting that this formidable impediment might 
be withdrawn: Nevertheless, he did not judge it 
expedient to comply with my solicitation. It is 
enough for thee, said he, that thou art acting under 
my commission: it 1s my concern to endow thee 
with the necessary qualifications, and to ensure the 
success of thy labours. Do not apprehend that 
your usefulness in the church will be diminished by 
this infirmity of which you complain. I will com- 
mand success: and the weaker you are, and the 
more incapable of doing any thing by your own 
power, the more illustriously will my energy be dis- 
played in the extraordinary blessing which will at- 
tend your labours, and in the multitudes which 
will be converted by your ministry. Power is never 
more strikingly illustrated, than when it accom- 
plishes splendid and magnificent effects by simple 
and apparently inefficient means. 

Most gladly, then, I will rather boast in my in- 
Jirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me3, I take pleasure, therefore, in infirmities, in 

$ May rest upon me.] emioxyvwon, “ut efficacia Christi super 
me tabernaculum collocet: t.e, ut eo magis vis illu Christi per me 
appareat.” Rosenmuller. ‘“ May pitch its tent upon me, and 


surround me on every side. This seems to be the strong em- 
phasis of the original word.” Doddridge. 


Ver. Y, 


10. 


Che St. 
Ver, 10. 
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mpuries', in necessities, in persecutions®, in dt- 
stresses, for the sake of Christ: for when I am 
weak, then Lam strong. 

Now this explains what I have just advanced: 
that I would rather boast in those infirmities, which 
were sent to humble me, by appearing to disqua- 
lify me for my office, and to convince me that my 
success 18 not owing to my own talent and elo- 
quence, than I would glory in those extraordinary 
revelations with which I have been oceasionally ho- 
noured. For this depressing infirmity of mine il- 
lustrates to a very great degree the benignity and 
condeseension of my Master Christ, by whose power 
I perform those miracles which excite attention to 
my doctrine; and to whom the glory of my success 
is to be wholly ascribed. 

And with these views, and under these impres- 
sions, 1am no longer discouraged by difficulties, or 
daunted by danger, or depressed by suffering. I can 
even triumph in bodily weakness, in personal injury 
and abuse, in the want of the common necessaries 
of life, in all the persecutions I endure from the 


' Injuries.| vpeciv, “in bodily hurts.” Wakefield —“ in 
suameful treatment.” Newcome.—u€eis’ 1. insolentia; 2. inju- 
ria ex insolentia.”’ Schleusner. 

® In persecutions.] diwypois, “ in wrongful usage.” Wake- 
field —* diwypos, persecutio, exagitatio, a diwxw, celeriter cur- 
ro: fugientem, hostili animo persequor.” Schleusner. 

3 In distresses.]  sevoryweiais, “ in imprisonments.” Wake- 
field ; who gives the same sense, Ront. vili. 35.“ in straits.” 
Doddridge —‘ sev. 1. proprie, angustia loci; 2. metaphorice, 
summa anxietas et sollicitudo anim, etiam, poene gravissime, 
in quibus est samme miserice et inopie@ sensus.” Schleusner. 
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avowed enemies or from hypocritical professors of cn. XU. 


the gospel; and, in a word, in all the embarrass- 
ments by which my progress is impeded, and my 
usefulness obstructed and interrupted: for lam con- 
fident that if these are permitted to occur, whatever 
their immediate effect may be, they will ultimately 
promote the success of that cause which I have most 
at heart, and to which the labours of my life are de- 
voted, the cause of Christian truth and virtue. For 
such is the wonderful energy of Christ, and the wis- 
dom of the method which he chooses to promote 
the diffusion of the gospel, that when to outward 
appearance I am almost entirely incapacitated from 
doing any thing, at that very crisis my labours are 
rendered most signally useful to the church; so that, 
in truth, more good is done, and the gospel is more 
effectually promulgated by those infirmities and suf- 
ferings by which I am in a manner laid aside from 
active services, than could have been accomplished 
by the most animated and laborious exertions.— 
Thus, though it may seem a paradox, when I am 
weakest Lam also the strongest: at the time when 
I appear to myself to be totally disabled, and utterly 
incapable of service, to my own astonishment, and 
to that of every one around me, my labours are 
successful beyond exainple, and multitudes are con- 
verted to the faith. 


Concerning the apostle’s conduct upon the occa- 
sion to which he refers, it may be proper to observe, 
that it cannot reasonably be doubted that he ad- 
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dressed his prayer for relief immediately to Jesus 
Christ. But in him it was not in the least degree 
improper, having been called by Christ himself to 
the profession of the gospel, having been invested 
by him with the office of an apostle, having been in- 
structed by him in the Christian doctrine, and en- 
dued with the gifts of the holy spirit; having been 
honoured by him with visions and personal appear- 
ances, upon various occasions ; and acting in the 
whole course of his ministry immediately under his 
direction. It was probably at one of these sacred 
interviews that the apostle humbly and earnestly re- 
quested to be relieved from that bodily infirmity 
which was so great an obstruction to him in the 
course of his public duty ; and it was upon such an 
occasion that he received the gracious and memora- 
ble answer here recorded. But all this, though per- 
fectly proper in the apostle in his peculiar circum- 
stances, being in fact no more than asking a favour 
of a friend who is sensibly present, 1s no warrant for 
the general practice of praying to Christ in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the church, when all sensible 
intercourse is withdrawn, and in direct disobedience 
of his express cominand to worship the Father only. 
And such will-worship is undoubtedly an unjustifi- 
able encroachment upon the honour and sole prero- 
gative of his Father and our Father, of his God and 
our God. 
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THE APOSTLE demonstrates his authority by an Ch. XI. 


appeal to his miraculous powers ; apologizes for 
having declined to accept a maintenance from the 
Corinthians; repels the calumnious insinuations 
of his adversaries; declares in very explicit lan- 
guage the reason why he had hitherto postponed 
his visit, and expresses his apprehensions con- 
cerning the characters of some who continued in 
the practice of the vices of their heathen state. 
Ch. xii. ver. 11—21. 


1. He asserts that he had exhibited the fullest 
proof of his apostleship in every case but that of 
claiming a maintenance, ver. 11—13. 


Am I foolish’? ye have compelled me. For I Ver. it. 


ought to have been recommended by you; for I 
have in nothing fallen short of the very chief of the 
apostles: though mdeed I am nothing 2. 








* Am I foolish ?| 1 read interrogatively, with Macknight and 
others. The received text adds xzuxwuevos, in boasting : which 
is wanting in the best copies, and dropped by Griesbach. 

? Though Iam nothing.) ‘‘ This is beautifully added, to sof- 
ten the seeming arrogance of what he had said.”” Newcome.— 
Macknight justly remarks, in his note upon ver. 12, that “ the 
appeal which the apostle here and 1 Cor. 4, 7, makes to the 
whole church of the Corinthians, in which there was a great 
faction which called his apostleship in question, concerning the 
miracles he had wrought in their presence, and the spiritual 
gifts which he had conferred upon many of them, is a strong 
proof of the reality of those miracles and gifts.’—* though my 
enemies would persuade you T am nothing.” Macknight. 
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Is there an appearance of unbecoming vanity in 
my letter to you, and in being thus the herald of 
my own praises? Whatever blame I may incur 
thereby is imputable to yourselves ; for, by encou- 
raging and listening to those who disparage my cha- 
racter and commission, you compel me to produce 
the proofs of: my authority. Allow me to speak 
plainly : had you acted with a proper degree of can- 
dour, there would have been no occasion for this. 
You ought to have been the first to have defended 
my claims ; for the truth is, and you know it be so, 
that no apostle, whatever be his character or his 
claim, ever exhibited to any church a more satis- 
factory proof of his apostolic commission, than I 
have exhibited to you. And this [ assert with con- 
fidence; though there are some among you who have 
the assurance to say that I am nobody, and deserve 
no attention. And there isa sense in which I acknow- 
ledge the charge: I am deeply sensible of my own 
utter unworthiness of the office, and of my own ab- 
solute inability to discharge its duties; that in my- 
self I am nothing, and that I owe all I am and have 
to Christ, whose servant I am. 

Truly the signs of an apostle: have been fully 
wrought among you with all patience®, in signs 








1 The signs of an apostle.| ‘* the signs whereby an apostle 
might be known.”. Locke —‘‘ These,’ says Macknight, “ were 
his performing great and evident miracles openly in the view of 
the world. But the greatest of all signs was, his conveying 
spiritual gifts to those who believed : a power which none pos- 
sessed but the apostles. See Tit. iii. 6.” 

* Patience.] ‘ This may well be understood,” says Mr. Locke, 
“to reflect on the haughtiness and plenty, wherein the false 
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and wonders, and mighty works. For in what re- 
spect were ye inferior to other churches, unless it 
be that I myself was not burdensome to you? For- 
give me this injury 3. 

I have exhibited the most satisfactory evidence 
that I am an apostle Christ. I have spoken divers 
languages, I have wrought miracles, I have commu- 
nicated spiritual gifts, I have continued for several 
months among you in the full and frequent exercise 
of these extraordinary powers, patiently instructing 
you in the Christian doctrine; exhibiting its evi- 
dence, reasoning with its adversaries, enduring with 
fortitude the persecutions to which I was exposed 
in the promulgation of truth, and submitting to 
many voluntary inconveniences and hardships. Can 
you mention a single privilege which any other 
church planted by any other apostle has enjoyed, 
and of which you have been destitute? You may— 
wherever the other apostles preached, they have been 
maintained at the expense of the churches among 
whom they laboured, and they had a right to this 
maintenance; and the Christian societies contri- 
buted cheerfully to the support of their venerable 
instructors, and were glad of the opportunity of 
showing their respect and gratitude. I own that 





apostle lived among them.”——“ He makes this virtue one sign 
of a true apostle, with a view to the characters of the false apo- 
stles.”” Newcome. 

° Forgive me, &c.] “a fine irony.” Newcome.—* There is 
a fine address in this,” says Dr. Priestley: ‘ the apostle inti- 
mating that his not taking any thing of them was a wrong done 
to theinselves, as they would thereby appear to less advantage 
than other churches.” 
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I did not allow you the same privilege. You have 
not had a similar opportunity of showing your ge- 
nerosity and your affection. I doubt not that you 
would have been willing and glad to have contri- 
buted to my support. I had my reasons for declin- 
ing it. Forgive me this offence; the only injury 
that you have received from me, the only circum- 
stance in which you appear inferior to the rest of 
the apostolic churches. 


2. He declares his resolution of accepting no- 
thing from them in the visit that he was.soon to 
make them, and of serving them to the utmost of 
his power, whatever return he might receive from 
them, ver. 13, 14. 

Behold, this third time’ I am ready to come to 














' This third time I am ready tocome.] revo. This is the read- 
ing of many good authorities. The apostle had been but once 
at Corinth ; he must therefore mean, as has been observed by 
Paley, Newcome, and many others, not that he was about to 
make a third visit, but that now for the third time he announced 
his intention of making them a second visit. But both those 
learned critics seem to be mistaken in reckoning the first annun- 
ciation of is purpose to be his first visit, the second annunciation 
to be that mentioned ch. i. ver. 15, and the third, his deelaration 
here: whereas, in fact, the apostle had disappointed the Corin- 
thians twice before he wrote this letter. The first time was that 
aliuded to above, ch. i. 15, when he proposed taking Corinth in 
his way to Macedonia, and returning back from Macedonia to 
Corinth on his way to Jerusalem. Of this purpose he had pro- 
bably sent an intimation to the Corinthians by Timothy and 
Erastus, Acts xix. 21, 22, who he expected would call at Co- 
rinth, 1 Cor. xvi.10. In the mean time, having received the lets, 
ter from the Corinthians, and having heard of the disordered state 
of the church, he alters his first plan, and determines to post- 
pone his visit to Corinth till after he had finished his mission in 
Macedonia; of which change in his purpose he gave them notice 
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you, and I will not be burdensome to you ; for [am Ch.Xu. 


not seeking yours, but you. For the children are 
not expected to lay up for the parents, but the pa- 
rents for the children?. And Iwill most gladly ex- 
haust all, and be exhausted myself for your sakes, 





in his first epistle, 1 Cor. xvi. 5, when he proposed to pass the 
following winter at Corinth. But arriving in Macedonia, pro- 
bably about Pentecost, a.v. 56, not being quite satisfied with 
the account brought by Titus, he again postponed his visit to Co- 
rinth for upwards of a year; and having made a missionary cir- 
cuit through Macedonia, Dalmatia, and Illyricum, he returned 
to Philippi jn the autumn of a.p. 57: from whence he wrote his 
second epistle to the Corinthians, above a year after the first, 
see 2 Cor. viii. 10, ix.2,; and in this epistle he for the third time 
announces his determination to make them an early visit. And 
it cannot be considered as very surprising that his opponents 
should avail themselves of the two preceding disappointments, 
to charge the apostle with irresolution and levity, and to give 
out that he had no serious intention to make them a visit at all. 
See Paley’s Hore Pauline, 1 Cor. No. xi. 2 Cor. No. xi. 

Mr. Locke connects this verse with ch. xiii. 1, and supposes 
the intervening verses to contain incidental topics which crowded 
into the apostle’s mind, and which in his usual manner he dis- 
patches previously to his going on with his main subject. 

* But parents for the children.] ‘ If fathers of the flesh, they 
ought to lay up for them temporals ; if spiritual Tathers, as St. 
Paul was, 1 Cor. iv. 15, to provide spirituals for them, good in- 
struction and advice for the welfare of their soulé.”’ Whitby. 
The apostle certainly could not mean that Christian teachers 
had no right to expect a maintenance from their hearers: the 
contrary to which he repeatedly maintains —“ By laying up for 
his children,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ the apostle could only mean 
his providing for their spiritual wants, as we may say; and 
therefore the observation does not appear quite pertinent, since 
the Corinthians might supply his wants of one kind, and he sup- 
ply theirs of another.” 

This observation is very true; but the apostle could never in- 
tend to allege this topic as a serious argument, but merely by 
way of illustration. 

3 Exhaust all, and myself.) Samavyow nas exdamarydyconas, 
“T would not only exhaust all I possess, but be exhausted my- 
self.’ Harwood.—* I will very gladly spend, and be altogether 
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even though the more abundantly I love you, the 
less I should be loved!. 

Three times it has been my intention to visit you 
since I first planted the gospel at Corinth. First, 
I proposed to pass by you into Macedonia, and to 
return from Macedonia, through Corinth, to Judea 
(2 Cor. i. 16). Being prevented from accomplish- 
ing this design by the intelligence I received at 
Ephesus, in your letter and by your messengers, I 
altered my plan; and it was my purpose when I last 
wrote to have visited Macedonia first, and, having 
spent some time there, to have passed the winter 
with you (1 Cor. xvi. 5, 6). But in this purpose I 
was likewise disappointed ; for, not being quite sa- 
tisfied with the account I received from Titus of the 
present state of the church, and hoping that the re- 
formation which was begun would continue to ad- 
vance, | deferred my visit to another year. But now, 
having completed the circuit I proposed, and being 
come back to Philippi, I have formed a third design 
of making you a visit soon; and whatever my adver- 








spent for you. Gr. for your souls, spend my labour, my sub- 
stance, and my life.” Newcome.—‘ I will most gladly bestow, 
and bestow even my life for your souls.”” Wakefield. 

* The more abundantly I love you, &c.) “ Though loving you 
most abundantly, I am less loved by you.” Newcome ; who vadds 
in his note, “ I suppose that the comparative is here used. for 
the superlative, see ch. 11.4; or, the sense may be, Even suppos- 
ing that the more abundantly I love you, the less I were loved 
by you.” 

The apostle must be considered here as addressing himself, 
not to the great body of believers at Corinth, but to the party 
who were inclined to follow the false apostle ; ; and who were 
probably some of the wealthiest members of the church. 
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saries may think, and however they may affect to re- 
present me as fickle and wavering in my schemes, 
and not likely to keep my word, you may depend 
upon it that I will be at Corinth very soon after you 
have received this letter. And I warn you, that Iam 
determined still to adhere to my first resolution of 
accepting no maintenance from you. You are opu- 
lent and liberal, and could easily, and would readily, 
supply me not only with the necessaries but the com- 
forts and elegancies of life. But this is not my wish: 
I do not desire your possessions, but yourselves. I 
am anxious for your improvement in knowledge, in 
faith, and in virtuous practice; which are the greatest 
ornaments of your profession, and the best pledges 
of your final salvation. I am your spiritual father : 
you are my children in the gospel. It is my duty 
to provide for you, not yours to lay up in store for 
me; and | am desirous to communicate to you in 
the greatest abundance the invaluable treasures that 
I possess. I am willing to impart my instructions 
and spiritual gifts, to exhaust myself in labours.and 
in sufferings: nay, I am ready to sacrifice life itself 
for your benefit, whatever return I may meet with 
from you; and though, the more affection I feel to 
you, and the more I exemplify my regard, in the la- 
bours I undergo, in the dangers which I encounter, 
and even in the faithful reproofs which I administer, 
the more I am disliked among you, and the more 
unkindly I am treated by you, or at least by some 
who desire to take the lead among you, and who 
would be thought to speak the sense of the.church. 
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3. The apostle repels with indignation the calum- 
nies of those who represented him as overreaching 
the Corinthians, and as extorting presents from them 
in an indirect and fraudulent way, ver. 16—18. 

But be it so, I did not burden you: neverthe- 
less, being crafty, I took you in by artifice. 

And this mention of my intention to visit you 
again without being burdensome to any of you, re- 
minds me of the ungenerous attack which some have 
been pleased to make upon my character in my ab- 
sence ; as though, pretending to disinterestedness, I 
extorted through others what I would not take my- 
self. They allow, indeed, that I have oppressed no 
one; but they have the assurance to represent me as 
a very artful man, who inveigled others to receive 
presents as my agents and representatives, and who 
thus enriched myself at your expense. To repel 
these infamous calumnies, I need only appeal to facts 
of the greatest notoriety. 

Ld I overreach you? by any of those whom I 
sent unto you? TL entreated Titus to go3, and with 
him J sent a brother. Did Titus any way over- 








1 I did not burden you.) This is one of the short turns in 
the apostle’s style, in which, without any notice, he introduces 
another person, an opponent, as a speaker stating an objection, 
to which the apostle immediately makes a reply. 

* Did I overreach you?) eT AEOY ERT ITO.’ “ did I by him make 
again of you? (‘ avaré extorsi,’ Estius.) The original phrase sig- 
nifies, to make gain by improper or fraudulent methods.” Mac- 
knight. 

3 I entreated Titus to go.} As we know nothing of this mis- 
sion of Titus but what we learn from this letter, “(Luke never 
mentioning his name,) we cannot tell the specific object of 1 it 5 
nor do we know who it was that accompanied him in it. 
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reach you 4? Did we not walk in the same spirit? Ch. XI. 


did we not tread in the same steps ? 

Can these base accusers bring any proof of their 
false and malignant charge? Did I send any per- 
sons after I had left Corinth, to raise contributions 
upon you; or, under any false and specious pre- 
tences to accept any thing from you, either in their 
name or my own? I requested ‘Titus to visit you, 
and I sent a Christian friend and brother with him ; 
being anxiously desirous to know the state of your 
affairs, and the impression which my first letter had 
made upon your minds. You treated him and his 
companions with a degree of kindness upon which 
he reflects with gratitude. But did he take any 
thing from you upon my account ? Did he accept 
of any thing but a bare maintenance, while he tre- 
mained among you? Did he receive any rich pre- 
sents from you, in which I might take a share? 
Are you not convinced that the same disinterested 
spirit governed us both? And will you then give 
credit to the mean and contemptible calumnies of 
my wicked accusers ? 


4. He expresses his apprehensions lest his pro- 
posed visit should be too early for some who were 
not yet recovered from the evil habits of their hea- 
then state, ver. 19—21. 

e e " e e fr 

Think ye that we are again making an apology® 

* Did Titus overreach you?) “ Did he draw any money from 
you, either on account of his own maintenance, or on pretence 


that he would persuade me to receive it for mine ?”” Macknight. 
5 That we are aguin making an apology.| Titus and his com- 


Ver. 18. 
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to you? Before God! we speak in Christ; and-we 
do all these things, beloved, for your edification. 
After having written my first letter, I sent Titus 
to Corinth, and in consequence of his report I post- 
poned my visit, and sent you an excuse. But do 
not imagine, because the same messenger is also 
the bearer of the present letter, that I am about to 
make a similar excuse, and to postpone my journey 
again. I have no such intention: nor were my pur- 
poses ever the result of levity and caprice. Far from 
it. I solemnly declare, in the presence of God, who 
knows the heart, and of Jesus Christ, whose servant 
and messenger I am, and who directs every step of 
my progress, that all the determinations I have 
formed, whether as heretofore to postpone my visit, 
or as now to come to you very soon, have been in- 
fluenced, my dear brethren, by a regard to your spi- 
ritual advantage, to your instruction, admonition, 
and improveinent; and particularly to allow. time 
for the candid and ingenuous to reflect and reform, 





panion being mentioned, the apostle thought it necessary to. 
obviate a suspicion that might be raised in the minds of some, 
as if he had proposed to send these as an apology for not com- 
ing himself. This he disclaims utterly ; and, to prevent any 
thoughts of that kind, solemnly protests, that in all his carriage 
towards the Corinthians he had done nothing but for their edi- 
fication, and had never had any other aim: and that he forbore 
coming, merely out of respect and good will to them. 

' Before God.) Vide Bowyer. ‘“ Before God in Christ, we 
speak all these things, beloved brethren, for your improvement.” 
Wakefield —“ In the presence of God I solemnly protest, that 
I speak by the direction of Christ, when I say that all these 
things, beloved, are done for your edification, that the guilty 


may have time to repent.” Macknight. 
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and to separate themselves from those who are hard- Ch. XI. 


ened in their crimes. 


Yet I fear? lest when I come, I may not find Ver. 20. 


you such as I would, and may be found by you such 
as ye would not: ‘lest there be contentions, envy- 





* Yet I fear, &c.] “ yap, yet, nevertheless.” See Macknight. 
“* Hec, et que in immediate antecedentibus dicta sunt, non conve- 
nire videntur, cum istis laudibus, que supra c. vil. 6, 16, e€ 
¢. Vill. 1x. commemorantur. Suspicatur Semlerus a cap. x. esse 
aliam schedulam, a Paulo postea ad Corinthios missam, quum di- 
dicisset ex novis Titi, aut altis literis, quo in loco res jam Corinthi 
essent, quantumque auctoritutis quidam Judaizantes sibi hic su- 
merent, qui sc. non crederent tantum argenti a Paulo ad Pale- 
stinenses allatum iri, Haud improbabilis est hec conjectura.” 
Rosenmuller. 

It is impossible, as has been before remarked, not to observe 
the different tone of the apostle between the first nine and the 
last four chapters of this epistle. But it does not seem neces- 
sary, in order to account for this difference, to have recourse to 
the violent and unauthorized supposition of Semler, that the 
last four chapters were a third epistle, written and sent at a 
subsequent time, in consequence of fresh intelligence received 
from his correspondents at Corinth. To explain the apostle’s 
change of style and manner, it seems quite sufficient to allow, 
what indeed is highly probable, that in the course of a year and 
a half, which is the interval that passed between writing the first 
and second epistles, the two parties at Corinth had separated 
from each other. The major part being quite reclaimed from 
their attachment to the false apostle, and recovered to the doc- 
trine of Christ and the standard of Paul, the apostle addresses 
himself to them in the first part of the epistle. But the smaller 
party, which consisted perhaps of the more opulent and philoso- 
phical members of the community, continued to adhere to the 
false teacher. Of these some were grossly immoral in their con- 
duct, and disposed to treat the apostle with great insolence and 
contempt, while others, and those perhaps the majority, were 
only misled in their judgements: they meant well, and might 
possibly be reclaimed. ‘This is the party which the apostle ad- 
dresses in the latter part of the epistle, and upon which he ani- 
madverts with great severity ; yet not without many expressions 
of kindness, and some hope of their reformation. [t should seem 
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ings, animosities, provocations |, slanderings, whis- 
perings, swellings?, tumults. And lest when I come 
again to you3, my God should humble me; and I 
may bewailt many, who have heretofore sinned, and 
who have not repented of the impurity, and forni- 
cation, and lewdness, which they have practised. 

T have put off my journey to Corinth till I can 
delay it no longer ; and yet I am very apprehensive 
lest, with regard to many of you, I have deferred 
my visit to little purpose, and lest you have not 
taken advantage of my delay to reform your con- 
duct, but have rather been encouraged by it to har- 








that the event answered to his wish: the false apostle either 
fled or recanted, and the whole church was brought into that state 
of regularity, harmony, and mutual affection, of which Clemens 
speaks with so much satisfaction in his epistle written ten years 
afterwards. 

1 Provocations.] ¢pi$eias, brawlings. Maecknight; who adds, 
* that according to Suidas, this word expresses contentions by 
words, or, abusive language.” 

* Swellings.) gQuciweess, < those vain boastings by which 
proud and ambitious men endeavour to make themselves look 
big in the eyes of their fellows.”” Macknight. 

* Come again to you.} Some good copies join pos vjaas to 
erbovra we, which reading Mr. Wakefield adopts. 

* Bewail.] “ punish, but with pain to myself.’ Newcome, 
Macknight—* against whom, I fear, I shall find myself obliged, 
in virtue of my office, to pass such censures as it pains and 
pierces my heart so much as to think of.’ Doddridge. 

‘“ We see by this,” says Dr. Priestley, “in how very imper- 
fect a state the church of Corinth was at this time : which clearly 
shows, that the belief of Christianity did not operate immedi- 
ately as by a charm, which some pretend to be the case at pre- 
sent, but gradually; good principles naturally leading to good 
conduct, and forming good habits. But this is necessarily the 
work of time. Our Saviour compares the effect of the gospel to 
seed sown in the ground; and we know that alk seeds require 
time to spring up and produce plants.” 
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den yourselves in opposition. I fear that I shall et 


find many of you very different from what I desired, 

and had reason to expect, considering the instruc- 
tions, the admonitions, and the aaeiniee) that you 
have had. And I also fear that you will find me 
very different from what you have been taught by 
your assuming instructor to expect; that you will 
see reason to regard me with terror, and not with 
contempt. I fear that I shall find some among you 
of a contentious and litigious spirit; some that are 
jealous and envious of the superior talents or endow- 
ments of their brethren; some that give way to in- 
temperate passion, and use names of scurility and 
abuse, highly unbecoming the dignity and gentle- 
ness of the Christian character. I fear that I shall 
find some who are guilty of defamation, and of 
whispering away the reputation of their neighbours, 
and who spread reports to their disadvantage which 
they dare not honestly and openly avow. Also 
some who are puffed up with pride and vain con- 
eeit of their superior gifts; despising others whose 
powers, though less splendid, may be more useful. 
And finally, lest there should be dissentions and 
quarrels among you, inconsistent with the mild spi- 
rit of the Christian religion, and with the peace and 
reputation of the church. 

I much fear lest God in his wise and mysterious 
providence should suffer me, when I next visit you, 
to undergo the mortification of seeing a church 
which I took so much pains to plant and to culti- 
vate, where I have employed so much labour, where 
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ch. x1. I have exhibited so many proofs of my apostolic. 


Ver. 2] 


" commission, and distributed so many miraculous: . 


gifts and powers, distracted and disgraced by: con- 
tending factions, and by the immorality of some of 
its most distinguished members: and lest I should 
be under the painful necessity of inflicting severe 
chastisement upon many, who, while they profess 
the Christian religion and continue members of a 
Christian church, are not recovered from the vices 
and the debaucheries of their heathen idolatrous 
state. 


SECTION VIL. 


Cu. xu. LHe aPosTye threatens to inflict condign punish- 


Ver. I. 


ment upon the contumacious and refractory ; but 
at the same time expresses his earnest wish that 
they would disarm him by a timely repentance, 
even though it should be at the expense of this 
proof of his apostolic mission. After which, he 
concludes the Epistle with good wishes and sa- 
lutations, and a solemn benediction. Ch. xiii. 
throughout. 


1. The apostle declares, that he is now coming 
to them in good earnest, ver. l. 
This third tune I am preparing) to come to you. 
if 











' I am preparing to come.] epyxopas. So Wakefield. The 
Alexandrine manuscript, with the Syriac and: Coptic versions, 
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By the mouth of two or three witnesses? every mat- Ch. XU. 


ter shall be established. 

I have twice declared my purpose of repeating 
my visit at Corinth, and have both times been dis- 
appointed. I now announce my intention a third 
time. And, as the law, Deut. xix. 15, declares two 
or three witnesses to be competent to establish a 


fact, so my repeated promise shall now be verified 
by the event. 





resumes the very words which are used ch. xii. 14. It is evi- 
dent that the apostle is now taking up the subject which he there 
began ; and that, as Mr. Locke observes, “ very solemnly, 
with the word Behold! and tells them now ‘< the third time’ he 
was ready to come to them: to which joining, what was much 
upon his mind, that he would not be burdensome to them, this 
suggested an objection that this personal shyness was but cun- 
ning, and that he designed to draw gain by other hands. From 
this he clears himself by the instance of Titus and another mes« 
senger. Here he thought it necessary to obviate another sus- 
picion which might occur to some, that he sent these two as an 
apology for not coming himself: this he disclaims utterly. So 
that, from ch. xii, 14 to xiii, 1, must be looked on as an inci- 
dental discourse which fell in occasionally: a way of writing 
very usual with our apostle, and other writers who abound. in 
quickness and variety of thought. Such men are often put by 
from what they had begun to say, which they are therefore fain 
to take up again and continue at a distance; which St. Paul 
does here, after the interposition of eight verses.” 

? By the mouth, &c.| ‘“ My thus repeating my engagements 
ought as fully to satisfy you of the certainty of my performance, 
as the testimony of two or three witnesses carries a cause in any 
court.” Pyle. 

This appears to me to be the plain and obvious meaning of 
the apostle’s words. Most of the commentators take them dif- 
ferently: q. d. [shall have many causes coming before me, and 
this shall be the principle upon which I will decide ; agreeably to 
Deut. xix. 15. See Doddridge, Newcome, Macknight.—Mr. 
Locke interprets the two epistles as the two witnesses, in the 
presence of whom, according to our Lord’s rule, Matt. xviii. 16, 
17, the offending parties were to be warned previously to their 
being visited with the censures of the church. 
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2. Instead of demanding proof of his apostolical 
authority, of which he is determined to give them 
sufficient, he advises them to consider seriously the 
evidence of their own title to be acknowledged as 
members of the Christian community, ver. 2—6. 

I have said it before, and as being a second tame 
present, though now absent|, I forewarn those who 
have heretofore done wrong, and all the rest, that 
if I come again [will not spare: 

I have repeatedly declared my resolution to pu- 
nish those who continue impenitent and refractory ; 
and I now, as if I were actually present with you 
upon my second visit, as I shortly expect to be, so- 
lemnly renew the declaration; and give you this 
public notice beforehand, that whatever certain of- 
fenders may think of my pretensions, and however 
they may affect to despise my threatenings, I will 
no longer forbear to exercise the power with which 
I am invested, but will inflict upon them, and upon 
the rest who associate with them, some exemplary 
punishment, which shall bring them to a due sense 
of their misconduct. 

Since ye desire a proof that Christ speaketh by 
me, who is not weak? with respect to you, but 
powerful among you. 

1 Though now absent.] The received text reads, “ and being 
absent, I now write :”’ the authorities for the omission of ypagw 
may be seen in Griesbach. Newcome renders the clause, “ I 
told beforehand, and I again tell beforehand (as present the se- 
cond time, though now absent), those,’ &c.; and observes, that 
‘< this shows that his personal appearance among them would 


be his second visit.” 
* Who is not weak, &c.] Griesbach begins a parenthesis here, 
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You are desirous of further proof of my apostolic 
mission, though it might naturally have been ex- 
pected that the many miracles which have been al- 
ready wrought among you in the name of Christ, 
and the miraculous gifts and powers with which you 
have been supplied, would have been sufficient proof 
of the fact: yet as you desire it, you shall have it. 

For of he was crucified through weakness +, yet 
he liveth through the power of God; so we aiso are 
weak in him, yet we shall show ourselves alive 6 
with him through the power of God towards you. 





which he continues to the end of the fourth verse. Newcome, 
with greater propriety, includes the 4th verse only in the paren- 
thesis. 

3 Powerful among you.) ‘* Christ showed his power among 
them, by enabling St. Paul to preach the gospel to them in de- 
monstration of the Spirit and power, ! Cor. 11.4. In that va- 
riety of gifts by which their testimony of Christ was confirmed, 
1 Cor. i. 6. By his power in seconding St. Paul's delivery of 
the incestuous person up to Satan, 1 Cor. v.4,5. By the chas- 
tisements they suffered for communicating in the Lord’s supper 
unworthily.” Whitby. It may reasonably be doubted, whether 
in the two last mentioned particulars any supernatural power 
was manifested. Archbishop Newcome, with more brevity and 
correctness, describes the power of Christ as exerted “ in a dis- 
play of miracles and spiritual endowments.”’ 

* Crucified through weakness.| This verse is, with great judge- 
ment, placed by Archbishop Newcome in a parenthesis. “ The 
meaning of the phrase,”’ says Mr. Locke, ‘is this: Though 
Christ in his crucifixion appeared weak and despicable, yet he 
now lives to show the power of God in the miracles and mighty 
works which he does. So I, though I by my sufferings and in 
firmities appear weak and contemptible ; yet shall J live to show 
the power of God in punishing you miraculously.” 

5 So we also are weak in him.] nas yap xas. “ These parti- 
cles,” says Dr. Whitby, “ signify atque ita, even so, in like man- 
ner ; and are rendered by Pasor, sic et nos: q. d. Though Christ 
appeared to the world weak, and unable to escape his suflerings, 
even so we seem weak to you Corinthians, because we do not 
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Christ, when crucified, appeared to his adversaries 
weak and contemptible; but notwithstanding their 
wicked taunts, he was raised by the power of God, 
and by that power he continues alive, and is ad- 
vanced to the high office of head of the Christian 
church : dispensing among you by his apostles a va- 
riety of gifts and powers. So likewise, with regard 
to myself, though my personal appearance, like his, 
may be mean and despicable, and I may be treated 
by some of you with similar contempt, as unworthy 
of notice; yet be assured, that as Christ was raised 
to life, to the terror of his wicked enemies, so you 
will also find that I am not that insignificant being 
which some represent ; but that, feeble as I am in 
myself, I shall be supplied with life and energy froin 
God, through him, sufficient to overwhelm the lof- 
tiest of my opponents with consternation and dis- 
may. 

Try yourselves whether ye be in the faith ; make 
proof of yourselves. Do ye not know yourselves, 
that Jesus Christ is in you\? Are ye destitute 
of proaf 2? 





exercise that power among you which God hath given us; but 
we shall show ourselves to live, by the power of God exercised 
upon the offenders in your church.” 

© Shall show ourselves alive.] ¢yoowev. Wakefield. See 
Whitby, in the last note —‘ Sic et ego, ejus exemplo, adhuc im- 
becillem me gessi erga vos, sed prestabo me vivum et vegetum ejus 
exemplo, et Dei potentia utar apud vos. ev avrw, ejus exemplo, 
sicut ille ; eg uwas, apud vos, si fuero apud vos.” Rosenmuller. 

* Jesus Christ is in you.) ‘ Vos ipsos pertentate an persista- 
tis in doctrina Christiana. Vos ipsos experimini, non me aut Do- 
minum meum: an nempe vigeatis fide, examinate ros. Non quid 
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You are very forward to demand proofs of my 
apostolic mission, and whether I have power to ex- 
ecute what I have threatened. You shall know this 
in due time: in the mean time it would better be- 
come you to reflect, what your own character and 
state may be, and whether you will be secure at the 
approaching visitation. Are you well acquainted 
with yourselves ? Is all right at home? Examine 
yourselves thoroughly, whether you are true be- 





Christus, per me precipiens, inter vos possit v. 3, quidve, ego nunc 
Domini causa leniter agens, nec autoritate med utens, cum Chrisie 
adversus vos valiturus sim, sed vos insos experiri, atque ita ca- 
vere debetis, ne validan Domini severitatem experiamini. ev upsy. 
Adeone desiistis Christiani esse, ut nero vesiriim vim et efficactam 
doctrine Christi experiatur ?’’ Rosenmuller.—So Pyle: “ Let 
those busy and factious examiners of me and my ministry look 
into and try themselves first, whether they be true Christians 
themselves.” And so likewise Dr. Doddridge. This appears 
to me to be clearly the apostle’s meaning: q.d. Are you wor- 
thy of the profession you make, and clear of all danger of being 
visited with the apostolic rod? alluding to what he had men- 
tioned ch. xii. 20,21. It would be trifling, to ask whether they 
possessed proofs of their being an apostolic church, by the gifts 
of the spirit. See Macknight. 

* Destitute of proof ?] adoxio. g.d. If you are not destitute 
of all available proof that you are true members of the church of 
Christ, you must possess this proof, viz. that Christ is in you, 
that his doctrine is a practical principle ; otherwise no other 
procf or profession will stand you in any stead. See Col. i. 27, 
28. 

“er uy Th dons ese: numguid ergo reprobi estis? ana reli= 
gtone vobis tradita, omnino defecistis? 1 wy Tt, nunguid, Kypke 
ad Luc. ix. 13.” Rosenmuller. 

* aSoxios, translated here reprobates, ’tis plain has no such 
signification, reprobation being very remote from the argument 
the apostle is here upon; but the word is used for one that can- 
not give proof of Christ being in him. Compare ver. 3 and 6. 
Since you seek a proof, you shall know that Iam not destitute of 
proof.” Locke. | ; 
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lievers in Christ ; whether you are approved mem- 
bers of that holy community of which he is the 
head. What! do you hesitate? You that know 
so much, and that are so very inquisitive about the 
cheracter and authority of others, do not you know 
yourselves ? Do not you know, that if you are what 
you profess to be, true believers in Christ, Christ 
dwelleth in you ? that you resemble him in his doc- 
trine, in his character, in love to God, in good will 
to man, in purity of heart and life? If this be not 
your character, and you are the best judges whether 
you can stand the test, allow me to say, that what- 
ever your profession be, and whatever pretences you 
may make to superior knowledge, dignity, and sanc- 
tity, you are still destitute of the only substantial 
and satisfactory proof that you are genuine members 
of the Christian community. 

But I hope that ye will know that we are not 
without proof. 

I flatter myself that I shall produce evidence that 
will convince the most unwilling and the most pre- 
judiced among you, that Iam a true apostle of Je- 
sus Christ. 


3. The apostle expresses his earnest wish, that 
by timely reformation they might deprive him of the 
power of inflicting miraculous punishment; and so 


' Weare not without proof.] q.d. If you are destitute of proofs 
to support your lofty pretensions, I trust that you will find that 
I have not lost mine.—“ Spero autem vos persensuros esse quod 
ego vere sim legatus Christi,” Rosenmuller, 
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far diminish the evidence of his apostolic character, 
ver. /—10. 

Now I pray to God that I may do you no evil 
at all?: I pray, not? that we may appear as having 
proof; but that ye may do what is right, and that 
we should be as #f destitute of proof. Lor we can- 
not do any thing + against the truth, but only for 
the truth. 

And yet, my brethren, as the time approaches, 
my heart relents, and I feel extreme reluctance to 
the exercise of that discipline which your conduct 
and situation appear to call for, and which my duty 
requires. Ged knows I have no desire to establish 
my own character at your expense. And indeed, I 
earnestly pray that God would put it wholly out of 





2 That LF may do you no evil-at all.) py worqras yuna naKov 
pycev. “ Ne cogar cniquam penam infligere, que maluin dicitur 
quia dura est toleratu. moiyeas cum accusativo, pro quo Latint 
dativum ponerent. Matt. xxvii. 22; Lue. xv. 19.” Grotius. 
This interpretation I prefer, both to the usual translation, ‘ I 
pray God that ye may do no evil,” and to Mr. Wakefield's 
version, “ I pray unto God that he would do you no evil at 
alles 

$ | pray, not.] “ So Vatablus and Menochius in Pol. Synop.” 
Newcome. 

4 For we cunnot do any thing.) ‘* My prayer is, that ye may 
do what is good. For then no apestle of Christ can i:iiict judge- 
ments upon you.’ Newcome.— He means,” says Dr. Priest- 
ley, “ it would not be in his power to make an improper use of 
his apostclical power in inflicting punishments. Indeed this 
power, though it might be said in one sense to belong to the 
apostles, being exerted when they spake, as wlcn Peter de- 
clared that Ananias and Sapphira would instantly die, and 
Paul that Elymas woulil be struck with blindness, was not, pro- 
perly speaking, at their command: on all these occasions they 
only spake as they were prompted by the spit of God at the 
time.” 
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my power to inflict any evil whatsoever upon you. 
I solemnly assure you that I have no wish to exhibit 
this sad proof of my apostolical mission. I desire 
nothing but your complete reformation. Correct 
your etrors, and return to the path of Christian 
duty, and I shall be well content to be deprived of 
this evidence of my commission from Christ, even 
though it should expose me to the hazard of being 
thought vainglorious. For Iam not ashamed to 
acknowledge, that these powers are not intrusted to 
us to be exercised at our discretion, and to gratify 
our private resentment: they can only be brought 
into action to inflict exemplary punishment upon 
some notorious offender, who wilfully obstructs the 
progress of the gospel; and can never be used to 
the injury of those who see their errors and repent 
of their misdeeds. 

For we rejoice when we are weak‘ and ye are 
strong ; and for this also we pray, even your re- 
storation 2. 

You may perhaps suspect, that after having said 
so much of my power to chastise, 1t would be a mor- 
tification to lose the opportunity. But this is not 





1 When we are weak.| ‘ si appaream velut infirmus ; i. e. si 
mihi liceat abstinere a duris remediis, licet ab aliis ultro contem- 
nar.’ Rosenmuller. “ 

2 Your restoration.] xaraprioiy’ “ the verb properly signifies 
to reduce a distocated member to its right place in the body ; 
also, to restore and make things whole which have been broken, 
Matt. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1; Ezra iv. 12, 13. The word, therefore, 
is applied with great propriety to a church in which many of 
its members had misbehaved, and put themselves out of their 
places.” Macknight. 
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true; for I can assure you, that it would give me the 
sincerest pleasure to be totally deprived of this power 
of inflicting punishment, by your speedy return to 
order and duty. And it is the sincere desire of my 
heart, and my earnest prayer to God, that the church 
at, Corinth may no longer exhibit a scene of con- 
fusion and disorder; but that its erring members, 
being all restored, like dislocated limbs, to their 
proper place in the body, may each perforin its re- 
spective functions with ease and delight, and may 
all contribute to the syinmetry, beauty, and perfec- 
tion of the whole. 

Wherefore I write these things being absent, 
that when present L may not act severely, according 
to the power which the Lord hath given me for edi- 

Jication and not for destraucton. 

And the true cause of my adopting this sharp- 
ness and severity of style is, not to gratify a sple- 
netic humour, but to bring you to consideration and 
reformation. And I wish to exhaust my severity in 
words while I am at a distance from you, that I may 
not be compelled to express it by deeds when I 
come to you, and that I may be under no necessity 
of visiting the irregularities and the misbehaviour 
of any with that apostclic rod which some, perhaps, 
who now make light of it, will find to their cost that 
I have authority to wield; and which God has ac- 
tually intrusted into my hands; which yet he will 
never permit me to use as an instrument of private 
resentment and revenge, but solely as the means of 
edifying and reforming the chureh, by restoring 
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Ch XT those who are reclaimable, and by cutting off those 
Ver. | who wilfully and obstinately obstruct the progress 
of the gospel and resist the offers of mercy. 


4. The apostle concludes with expressing his 
good wishes and salutations, and with a solemn be- 
nediction, ver. 1 1—13. 

ll.’ Linally, brethren, farewell: restore yourselves? : 
encourage cach other3: be of one mind4: live in 


peace>: and the God of love and peace will be 
with you. 


: ' Brethren, farewell.) “ yaisere, rejoice.” Wakefield —‘ How 
charming a spirit,” says Dr. Doddridge, “ breathes in those sen- 
tences In which the apostle takes his leave of the Corinthians ! 
So much wisdom and goodness, that one is almost grieved, that 


he who bids farewell in such an engaging manner does it so - 


soon. Let us, however, bear his parting words in mind.” 

* Restore yourselves.) xaragriterbe. See ver. 9. q. d. set 
yourselves to rights—‘* be perfect.” Newcome, with most 
translators —* make yourselves complete.”’ Wakefield.— “ be 
perfect, or be reformed : according to Chrysostom, mend what 
is amiss.” Pyle.—* Be ye fully restored ; namely, by repentance 

and reformation.” Macknight. 

% Encourage each other.) wagaxaasiobe. So Wakefield — 
‘* reculate and perfect whatever is amiss among you, exhort 
and encourage one another to it.’ Pyle—* be comforted.” 
Doddridge, and others. 

* Be of one mind.] ro avro Opoverre’ i.e. ‘ set your affec- 
tions on the same great objects ; namely, the glory of God and 
the interests of the gospel.” Macknight.— Be of the same 
mind.” Newcome; who observes, “ this is an exhortation to 
concord and unanimity, in opposition to the divisions about 
teachers puhich prevailed among them. See Rom. xil. 16, xv.5; 
Phil. ii. 2, Ni. 16, iv, 2.°—* hold together in communion and 
love.” Dr. Wall.— cavete ne sint inter vos dissensiones.”” Ro- 
senmuller. 

* Live in peace,} “ abstaining frem mutual injuries.” New 
come, 
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And now, my brethren, after all the expressions ch. xm. 
of tender affection for you ; after all the advices and Ve" !!- 


admonitions which I have suggested in the course 
of this epistle, I have nothing more to add, but my 
earnest wishes for your welfare and prosperity, in 
the noblest and the most comprehensive sense. 
Rectify what is amiss; restore what is out of place; 
aim at perfection, as individuals and as a church 
of Christ: do not remit your exertions till all is 
right. Encourage one another in the performance 
of duty; comfort each other under difficulties, 
trials, and persecutions. Attend unanimously to 
one object: to mutual edification, in faith, in love, 
in every good word and work; and indulge not a 
schismatical spirit. Let none usurp pre-eminence ; 
Jet none enlist under the banner of party. 

Live in peace; in the exercise of mutual good 
will: not reproaching, not ensnaring each other. 
Be always tender to each others prejudices and in- 
firmities ; abound in liberality, and in all offices of 
kindness and friendship. If this be your charac- 
ter, your state will be happy beyond expression ; 
for the God of love and peace, He who is love it- 
self, the author of peace and the lover of concord, 
will dwell with you, and will crown you with his 
blessing. 

Salute one another with a holy kiss. All the 
suints salute you, 





6 Salute you] ‘“ with the sincerest affection, and will always 
yejoice to hear of your peace, prosperity, and edification.” Dod- 
dridge. 
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Express your kind affection to each other by every 
customary and decent symbol of respect: for acts 
of kindness will cherish the sentiments of love. 
The believers at Philippi, from whence this epistle 
is written, all desire to express their affectionate 
salutations and good wishes. 

May the favour of the Lord Fesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the participation of the holy 
spirit’ be with you all. 


1 The participation of the holy spirit.] “ xowwvia, participutio 
spiritds sancti; 2. e. dona spiritis sancti.”’ Rosenmuller.—< The 
word here signifies the joint fruition, or the participation of the 
gifts and graces of the holy spirit.” Macknight.—* communion 
and fellowship of the holy ghost, in the richest anointings of 
his gifts and graces.” Doddridge ; who remarks in his note, “ It 
is with great reason that this comprehensive and instructive be- 
nediction is pronounced just before our assemblies for public 
worship are dismissed.” 

Dr. Priestley explains the passage thus : “ May all the bless- 
ings of the gospel, the love of God, and the participation of 
the gifts of his spirit, attend you all. For the phrase ‘ holy spi- 
rit’ has no other meaning in the New Testament; it never 
means any direct influence of God upon the mind, and such as 
many persons expect even at this day. The knowledge of the 
gospel and the motives to virtue exhibited in it are abundantly 
sufhcient for us, and we have no reason given us to expect any 
thing more. We pray indeed for virtuous principles and habits, 
but it is as we pray for our daily bread ; neither being imparted 
to us immediately from God, which would be a miracle, but 
being produced by our own labour and endeavours in the use of 
proper means to supply our own wants. But still, since all the 
powers we can exert, and all our opportunities of exerting 
them, are from God, it is to him that our gratitude is due for 
every advantage that we procure for ourselves, whether of a 
temporal or of a spiritual nature. Of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things.”’ 

Upon the whole it is sufficiently evident, in the first place, 
that it is highly improper to use these words of the apostle as 
a general form of benediction at the close ef our public assem- 
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I conclude this long epistle with expressing my ch. xuIt. 


earnest wish that all of you, without exception, 
may continue to enjoy all the blessings of the go- 
spel of our Master, Jesus Christ; which are the 
free gift of God through him, and which, having 
been bestowed gratuitously, can never be prized 
too highly. 

May you also be the highly favoured objects of 
the love of God; received into his family, adopted 
as his children, and made heirs of a glorious and 
everlasting inheritance. And finally, may you all 
be favoured with abundant communications of that 
holy spirit, which is so much and so justly the ob- 
ject of your desire; which is the proof of your adop- 
tion, the earnest of your inheritance, and which in 
his various manifestations, as arranged and distri- 
buted by divine wisdom, is essential both to the 
conversion of unbelievers, and to the instruction, 
the comfort, and the edification of the church. 


I cannot close the exposition of this admirable 
epistle without once more requesting the reader to 
direct his attention to the state of things at Corinth, 
to the posture of the apostle’s mind at the time 


blies for Christian worship, as the gifts of the holy spirit are 
now withdrawn. And further, that this text, so far from sup- 
plying an argument in favour of the distinct personality of the 
holy spirit, militates directly against it: for the participation of 
a person is absolutcly unintelligible. 


Ver. 


14. 
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when he indited the epistle, to the mode of his ad- 
dress, and to the important conclusions which un- 
avoidably follow from a general review of the whole. 

When we consider the critical state of the Corin- 
thian church, the schisms which prevailed in it, the 
strong party formed against the apostle and his 
doctrine, the pains taken by an eloquent and artful 
opponent, to bring his person, his talents, his pre- 
tensions, and his labours, into contempt; when we 
contemplate the state of the apostle’s mind, his 
piety to God, his ardent gratitude to Christ, his 
zeal for the diffusion and purity of the gospel, his 
affection for the Corinthians, his desire of reclaim- 
ing them from their errors, their follies, and their 
crimes, by the gentlest means; and his humble, 
generous, condescending spirit; when we further 
attend to the good sense which he discovers, and 
to the skilful manner in which he conducts his ar- 
gument, to the irresistible evidence which he pro- 
duces, and to the public and notorious facts to 
which he appeals in proof of his apostolic authority, 
and which he knew that his adversaries could not 
contradict ; when we also consider the power which 
he claims of punishing refractory offenders by some 
miraculous act, his reluctance to exercise this power, 
his earnest desire that they would not put it to the 
proof, his willingness to suffer the suspicion of 
boasting of a power that he did not possess, rather 
than to establish the truth of it at their expense; 
and, at the same time, recollect his deterinined re- 
solution to give complete satisfaction upon this 
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head, to the utter confusion and dismay of his ad- Ch. XII. 


versaries, if they would not be reclaimed by any 
other means: when, I say, we take all these things 
into consideration, it seems almost impossible to 
avoid coming to the following conclusions :—First, 
that this epistle is GENUINE ; that it was written by 
Paul himself, and not by an impostor assuming his 
name. And therefore, Secondly, that the facts 
stated in this epistle are TRUE, and consequently 
that the CHRISTIAN RELIGION IS OF DIVINE ORI- 
GINAL; that the apostle Paul was fully authorized 
and amply qualified to publish this heavenly doc- 
trine to the world, that he justly challenges the 
most serious and attentive regard to his instruc- 
tions, and that THEY WHO REJECT HIS TESTIMONY 
REJECT IT AT THEIR PERIL. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


Ver. 14. 
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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


THE Eptstie to THE GaxaTrans is one of those 
compositions of the apostle Paul the genuineness 
of which has never been disputed in ancient or in 
modern times. The external evidence of this epi- 
stle is the same with that of the most authentic and 
approved ancient writings. It professes at its very 
commencement to have been written by Paul the 
apostle ; who had been invested with his high and 
honourable office, not by men, but by Christ him- 
self, who had appeared to him for that express pur- 
pose, and by God, who had raised Jesus from the 
dead. It appears to have been received as the pro- 
duction of that apostle by the whole primitive church 
without a dissenting voice : it is quoted by the early 
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ecclesiastical writers under the apostle’s name ; and 
the passages they cite from it are to be found in our 
present copies. 

This epistle also contains every internal character 
of authenticity. It treats largely of a controversy, 
viz. the obligation of converted Gentiles to observe 
the Mosaic ritual, which could have had no existence 
later than the apostolic age. It recites many events 
in the life of the apostle, which are also related in 
Luke’s history, with the addition of some incidental 
circumstances which are not noticed in the Acts of 
the Apostles, omitting others, which, though men- 
tioned by Luke, were not necessary to be introduced 
into the epistle. The writer also alludes to many 
circumstances relating to the state of the Galatian 
churches, and to occurrences which took place while 
he exercised his office among them, which would be 
fully understood by those to whom the epistle was 
addressed, though necessarily obscure to others. 'To 
which may be added, that the unusual brevity of 
style, and the elliptical mode of expression and rea- 
soning observable in this epistle, which render it pe- 
culiarly obscure to common readers, would probably 
be not unintelligible to those who were familiar with 
the apostle’s phraseology and manner of speaking; 
and would therefore create no objection to the au- 
thenticity of the epistle, but rather the contrary. It 
may also be remarked, that the train of thought and 
the mode of reasoning, which the apostle has adopted 
in this epistle, are very similar to those which occur 
in his other writings, and particularly in the epistle 
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to the Romans. Thus, he argues the right of the 
Gentiles to be admitted into the church, from the 
eall-of Abraham; he represents the Christian 
church, consisting of Jews and Gentiles, as one 
mystical body, of which Christ is the head; and he 
zealously defends the liberties of the Gentile church, 
in opposition to those who would subject converted 
heathen to the yoke of the Mosaic law. These pe- 
culiar topics and modes of argument occurring in 
different epistles, constitute a presumptive proof that 
they were all of them the productions of the same 
individual. 


GALATIA was a province of the Lesser Asia, which 
was inhabited by a colony of the Gauls. In this 
country the gospel had been preached by Paul with 
great success, and several churches had been formed 
by him, about a.p. 50, Acts xvi.6. Soon after he 
had left the country, some bigots to the Mosaic ri- 
tual intruded themselves into the church, who zea- 
lously insisted upon a strict conformity to the law of 
Moses, as essential to obtaining an interest in the 
blessings of the gospel. ‘These men represented the 
apostle Paul as a teacher of inferior rank, subordi- 
nate to the apostles, and who had no authority from 
thein to teach the abolition of the law. And what 
was worse, they charged him with gross incon- 
sistency, both in doctrine and practice: for that 
though, in order to ingratiate himself with the con- 
verted Gentiles, he had insisted upon the abroga- 
tion of the Jewish ritual while he was teaching in 
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Galatia, he nevertheless taught the contrary doc- 
trine at other places; submitting to all the rigour 
of the law himself, and enforcing it strictly upon 
others. These assertions, which were repeated with 
great confidence and warinth by the false teachers 
and their adherents, had made a considerable im- 
pression upon the unstable minds of the simple Ga- 
latians, and had thrown their churches into great 
confusion. Their affections were greatly alienated 
from the apostle, and his authority among them 
was much diminished. Many had adopted the doc- 
trine of the false apostle, and had submitted to the 
yoke of the law; and the introduction of these doc- 
trines and rites had been the source of much violent 
animosity and contention, so that the genuine spirit 
of Christianity was in danger of being lost in the 
heat and bitterness of controversy. 

Of this state of things in the Galatian churches 
the apostle was probably informed during his short 
residence at Ephesus, in his way to Jerusalem, Acts 
xvili. 19—21; and to remedy the growing evil he 
wrote this epistle immediately, which, next to the 
two. epistles to the Thessalonians, is of the earliest 
date of any that are now extant. It was probably 
written before he left Ephesus, a.p. 53, previously 
to his second visit to Galatia, which he made at the 
latter end of that year or the beginning of the next. 
Acts xvi. 23.! 


* Learned men are much divided in their opinions as to the 
date of the epistle to the Galatians. I have adopted the opinion 
of Dr. Lardner ; which agrees in the main with that of L'Enfant, 
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-' Contrary to the apostle’s usual custom, and in 
order to show his earnestness in the cause, and his 
great affection to the Galatians, this epistle was writ- 
ten with his own hand, Gal. vi. 11; and as writing 
was probably an irksome employment to him, who 
was engaged so much in travelling and public speak- 
ing, this circumstance may account for the many in- 
stances which occur of elliptical forms of expression, 
and for an unusual brevity and obscurity in the 
style. 


The main design of the apostle was to reclaim the 
Christians of Galatia from their novel and unreason- 
able attachment to the Mosaic ritual, to the pure 
and simple doctrine of the gospel which they had 
learned from him; to restore peace and concord to 
the church; to vindicate his own apostolical autho- 
rity, the simplicity of his character, and the consist- 
ency of his conduct, in opposition to the calumnies 
of the false apostle and his faction; to reinstate 














Beausobre, Lord Barrington, Dr. Benson, and Dr. Doddridge. 
Most of these learned writers seem indeed to think it probable, 
that the apostle had heard at Corinth of the defection of the Ga- 
latian churches, and that he wrote his letter a little before he left 
that city in the spring of a.p.53. From the warmth of style, and 
the marks of haste which appear in it, we may conclude that it 
was written under the impression of the first intelligence ; and 
as it is not unlikely that the apostle received the first tidings of 
these unpleasant circumstances at Ephesus in his way from Co- 
rinth to Jerusalem the same year, it is probable that he imme- 
diately wrote the epistle to the Galatians, intending to make 
them a visit in his return from Jerusalem to Ephesus, at the end 
of the year, or the beginning of the year following. Gal. iv. 20; 
Acts xvill. 23. 
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himself in their esteem; to recover the ground which 
he had lost in their affections by the base artifices 
of his opponent; and, finally, to expose this deceiver 
and his doctrine to the contempt and detestation 
which they deserved. In pursuance of this design, 
after having addressed them in a suitable introduc- 
tion, ch. 1. l—5, 

I. The apostle establishes his own authority, and 
repels the charges of inconsistency in his character 
and conduct. Ch. i. 6—i. 21. 

1. He expresses his great surprise and concern 
at the change which had taken place in the views 
and conduct of the Galatian churches since his de- 
parture, and denounces a solemn anathema upon any 
one who should presume to teach a doctrine different 
from that in which he had instructed them; and 
even upon himself, if he should be found guilty of 
this glaring inconsistency, ver. 6—10. 

2. He proves by an induction of facts that he had 
received his commission from, and had been in- 
structed in the Christian doctrine by, Christ alone ; 
it was not therefore probable that he would be in- 
duced to betray his trust, ver. ]]—24. 

3. He alleges that in all his interviews with the 
apostles, and in all his intercourse with the church 
at Jerusalem, he had upon every occasion asserted 
his plenary apostolical authority, and defended the 
liberties of the Gentile churches; and that these 
claims had been allowed by the apostles themselves, 
ch. ii. 1—10. 

4. As a further proof both of his authority and 
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his consistency, he relates the reproof which he ad- 
ministered to Peter in public at Antioch, for the du- 
plicity of his conduct, and comments upon thespeech 
which he delivered on the occasion, ver. 11—21. 

II. The apostle urges a variety of arguments to 
reclaim the Galatians from their attachment to their 
new teacher and to his judaizing doctrine, and to 
recover their affections to himself and to the simpli- 
city of the gospel. Ch. i. 1—v. 12. 

1. He produces many reasons to prove that the 
obligations of the Mosaic law did not extend to the 
converted Gentiles, ch. iii. 1—iv. 7. 

2. He expostulates with them concerning the un- 
reasonableness of their apostasy from the truth and 
the alienation of their affections from himself, ver. 
8S—20. 

3. He illustrates his argument by an allegory 
taken from the history of Hagar and Sarah, ver. 24 
—v. I. 

4, He faithfully warns them of the dangerous 
consequences of a blind attachment to the law of 
Moses, ver. 2—12. 

III. The apostle suggests many pertinent advices. 
to promote a spirit of peace and love, and universal 
virtue, ver. 13—vi. 10. 

IV. He closes the epistle with a aoléinn protest 
against the extension of the Mosaic ritual to the 
Gentile churches, and with a general apostolical be- 
nediction, ver. 11—18. 

Many of the same thoughts and arguments occur 
in this epistle which are introduced in the epistle to 
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the Romans ; which, as I have already remarked, 1s 
a strong presumption that they were indited by the 
same author. But it has been observed, that the 
apostle treats the Romans with a considerable de- 
gree of deference and ceremony, as not being per- 
sonally acquainted with them, that church not hav- 
ing been planted by him. But he expostulates with 
the Galatians with the freedom of a parent and a 
teacher, to whom they were indebted for all they 
knew of the Christian religion, who possessed au- 
thority and a right to remonstrate freely, and even 
sharply, with them, for the errors and faults into 
which they had been betrayed, and for the diminu- 
tion of their affection and regard to him for whom 
they had so lately, and indeed justly, professed the 
highest veneration and gratitude. But these pater- 
nal and apostolical rebukes are softened and quali- 
fied by many expressions of affection and tender- 
ness, and there can be little doubt that they produced 
the desired effect; so that when he visited them in 
the course of the following year, he probably found 
them in that state in which he had left them, and to 
which it was his desire to recover them. 
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THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 


CHAP, I. 1—5. 


THE apostle, intent upon silencing the objections 
which had been made to his authority, soleninly as- 
serts his apostolical commission in his introductory 
salutation to the Galatian churches. Ch. i. 1—5. 


PAUL an apostle’, not from men nor by any man, 
but by Jesus Christ, and from God the Father? 





1 Paul an apostle.| The apostle here evidently alludes to the 
calumnies which had been circulated to injure his character and 
to lessen his influence, viz. that he was no apostle, that he was 
a missionary from, and subordinate to, the apostles at Jerusa- 
lem, &c. He begins with a solemn assertion of his own apo- 
stolical rank and authority. He was no apostle of theirs or of 
any man’s: they had not eveu been instrumental in investing 
him with the office, as in the case of Matthias, Acts i. On the 
contrary he received his commission from God alone, and had 
been invested with it by Christ himself; he was therefore infe- 
rior to none of the apostles, nor did he hold himself accountable 
to any. With Le Clerc I understand eo before @ez to corre- 
spond with ax’ av§cwawy in the preceding clause. See Bowyer. 

* God the Father.) ‘* Were again you see how Jesus Christ 
is distinguished from God, to whom he was subordinate, and by 
whose power, and not his own, he was raised from the dead.” 
Dr. Priestley. 


Ch. I. 


Ver. 1. 


GALATIANS. 


who raised him from the dead, and all the brethren! 
who are with me, to the churches of Galatia?: fa- 
vour be to you and peace, from God our Father and 
from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This epistle is written by Paul, who, whatever in- 
sinuations may have been circulated to the contrary, 
most assuredly is an authorized and duly qualified 
apostle: an apostle not indeed of men, let their rank 
and station in the church be what it may. I received 
my commission from none of them: I am the de- 
legate of none, I am subordinate to none, I am ac- 
countable to none. They were not even employed 
as the instruments of setting me apart to the office. 
I am the apostle and messenger of God himself, 
from whom alone I derive my authority and quali- 
fications ; who having raised his holy servant Jesus 
Christ from the dead, appointed him to appear per- 
sonally to me to invest me with the office and the 
powers of an apostle to the Gentiles. This epistle, 
thus written by Paul the apostle, is addressed by 
him to those churches which a few years ago he 
planted in the province of Galatia; and to which 
he and all his associates who are at present with him 





1 All the brethren.) 1%. e. his associates who had accompanied 
him from Greece ; or, as Dr. Chandler apprehends, the whole 
congregation of Christians in the place from whence he wrote 
his epistle, that the Galatians might understand that they had 
seen the epistle and unanimously approved of it. 

* Charches of Galatia.] Dr. Macknight remarks that these 
churches ‘* are not in the apostle’s usual manner designed 
churches of God, or of Christ; perhaps to signify that they did 
not deserve these honourable appellations on account of their 
great defection from the truth of the gospel.” 


GALATIANS. 


unite in affectionate salutations, and earnest wishes 
that they may abundantly participate in the bless- 
ings of that gospel which is the free gift of God our 
adorable Father ; through Jesus, the true Messiah, 
our Master and Lord. | 

Who gave himself for our sins, that he might 
deliver us from the present evil age+, according to 
the will of God our Father, to whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 

Great indeed are our obligations to our gracious 
Master, who voluntarily, and while we were yet sin- 


5 For our sins.] “i.e. pro nobis peccatoribus.” Rosenmuller. 
‘« for us sinners.” 

* From the present evil age.j Mr. Locke, to whom we are in- 
debted more than to any other commentator for the great light 
which he has thrown upon this obscure and difficult epistle, 
understands the “ present evil age,” eveswros aswvos arovype, of 
the Jewish dispensation ; which in the New Testament is desig- 
nated as aiwy sros, 1 Cor. ii. 6—8, in opposition to that of the 
gospel, which is aiwy weAdwy, the age to come. The principal 
objection against this interpretation, which so well accords with 
the connexion, is from the use of the word wovypos, evil; toob- 
viate which Mr. Locke observes, that the law is said to be con- 


selves from it. See chap. vii. Upon these principles we easily 
explain the phrase of Christ giving himself for our sins : a sacri- 
fical phrase, which signifies that by the death of Christ a new 
covenant was ratified by which all former legal incapacities and 
disabilities were abrogated, and Gentiles, who were formerly 
sinners and enemies, as well as Jews, the ancient people of 
God, are now admitted to a free participation of the blessings 
of the gospel, upon the condition of faith only, without subjec- 
tion to the yoke of the law. This is the doctrine which the 
writer to the Hebrews argues at large, chap. ix. x. 


\] 


Cat. 
Ver. 3. 
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ners, gave himself up as a sacrifice for us, to purify 
us from the incapacities of our heathen state, and 
to qualify us for admission among the people of 
God, and for a participation of the privileges of the 
gospel, without submitting to the yoke of the law. 
For, indeed, though this dispensation was originally 
of divine authority, and well adapted to the cireum- 
stances in which it was given, its impositions are 
so burdensome, and the state in which it leaves us 
as sinners is so imperfect, and indeed deplorable, 
that it may justly be called evil in comparison with 
the new and glorious dispensation of the gospel. 
For this happy state of things we are wholly in- 
debted to the rich mercy of God, our kind and 
compassionate Father, to whom we can never be 
sufficiently grateful; and to whom we ascribe 
never-ending praise. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


THE APOSTLE VINDICATES HIS OWN AUTHORITY, Ch. I. 
AND REPELS THE CHARGE OF INCONSISTENCY IN 
HIS CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. Ch. 1. 6—1i. 21, 


SECTION LI. 


THE APOSTLE expresses his great surprise and 
concern at the change which had taken place in 
the views and conduct of the Galatian churches 
since his departure, and denounces a solemn 
anathema upon every one who should presume to 
teach a doctrine different from that in which he 
had instructed them, and even upon himself if 
he should be found guilty of this glaring incon- 
sistency. Ch. 1. 6—10. 


I am astonished) that you have so soon? trans- Ver. 6. 
ferred yourselves from him whe invited you anto 


RD NEES AP TES SRE 





1 Iam astonished.] Savyagw expresses great surprise at 
something very extraordinary and unexpected. So the people 
were astonished at the miracles of Christ, Matt. vili. 27 ; Mark 
vi.51; Luke viii.25 ; and of the apostles, Acts ii. 12. It some- 
times expresses wonder mixed with indignation, Mark vi. 6 ; 
John v. 28, vii. 21. See Schleusner. 

* So soon.] The gospel was preached in Galatia, a.v.50: and 
this epistle was written, probably from Ephesus, a.p. 53, pre- 
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the favour of Christ ', to a different gospel, which 


ts nothing clse than this?, that there are some who 
trouble you, and who are desirous to subvert the 
gospel of Christ. . 

Iam perfectly amazed, my Christian friends, and 
can hardly give credit to the reports which I hear 
of your general defection from the plain and simple 
doctrine, and from the gentle and easy service of 
Christ ; of the alienation of your affections from me, 


-who was your first instructor in the Christian reli- 


gion; and of your conversion to a system which 
you may, if you please, call a gospel, but which I 
can assure you is very different, both in its doctrine 
and its spirit, from the gospel of Christ. And what 
renders this apostasy and alienation the more ex- 
traordinary is, the short space of time in which it 





— 


viously to his second visit to them, a.p. 54, Acts xviii. 23. 
Saurin observes, that the Galatians were a colony of the Gauls, 
who have always been reproached with taking impressions easily, 
and as easily suffering them to be effaced. 

' Who invited you into.] ‘* The apostle probably means him- 
self. See ch. v. 8. ev yapirs Xeise may either signify, by the fa- 
vour of Christ, which is the literal rendering; or, see ver. 15, 
into the grace of Christ, i. e. the gracious dispensation of God 
by Christ.’ Chandler.—* ev is often put for es.” Newcome.— 
* The word Xcise is omitted in some MSS. of good autho- 
rity.”’ Griesbach.—Mr. Wakefield renders the passage, ‘‘ [ won- 
der that ye are so soon transferring yourselves from Christ, 
who called you with favour,” &c. 

® Is nothing else than this, that, &c.] This, I think with Mr. 
Locke and Dr. Chandler, to be the true rendering of the words 
6 ax Esty MAAO' Et wy, &c. g.d. Your removal from me, whe have 
called you to the grace of Christ, is owing to nothing but this : 
the crafty endeavours of designing men, &c. Mr. Locke justly 


"remarks that if 6 had referred to evayyeaioy, it would have been 


more natural to have kept the word érepoy. 
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has taken place ; as it is no more than two or three 
years since I left you in a very promising state. But 
I know how it happens. I see that some evil- 
minded persons have introduced themselves into 
your society, who are determined to disturb the har- 
mony of the church, and, if possible, to overturn 
and to abolish the genuine gospel of Christ, by sub- 
stituting in its place a system of useless and burden- 
some ceremonies. 

But if even we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
to you any gospel different from that which we have 
preached to you, let him be anathema?. What I 
have already said* I now repeat: If any mans 
preach a gospel to you different from that which 
you have received, let him be anathema. 

The gospel of Christ is, I assure you, one and 
the same without any variation. If, therefore, the 
reports which you have heard of me should have 


ey Sere ER EE ARE AG a EE 


S Let him be anathema.) avatenaesw, ‘let him be rejected.” 
Wakefield. “ This word,” says Dr. Chandler, “ does not signify 
accursed, or condemned of God to the punishment of another 
world. This the apostle would not wish to the worst of men. 
The meaning is, Let him be as a person excommunicated, or 
wholly cut off from the synagogue or church; with whom it is 
unlawful to have any commerce or correspondence whatsoever. 
It is not properly a wish of the apostle, but a direction to the 

Galatians how to behave.” “‘ Excludatur a cetu vestro, Theo- 
doret ad 1 Cor. xvi. 22. Suicer. Thesaur. ad voc.” Rosenmuller. 

* Ihave already said.) Some copies with the Syriac and AXthi- 
opic versions read apozisyxa. The received text reads, Ie have, 
&e. 

> If any man.) Mr. Locke thinks that in the former verse 
the apostle insinuates that they might as soon suspect an angel 
from heaven of corrupting the gospel as himself; and that in 
this verse he lays the anathema wholly and solely upon the 
Jewish seducers. 


lo 
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been true: if I had actually taught a doctrine at 
other places different from that which I taught in 
Galatia; yea, if even a messenger, professing to be 
a celestial spirit, should presume to teach a doctrine 
different from that which I taught you at first, it 
would be your duty to regard us as impostors, and 
to expel us from your community as enemies to the 
doctrine and to the church of Christ. I repeat it 
again, that what I now denounce may appear to be 
a deliberate act, and not the hasty ebullition of a 
momentary feeling; and I wish you seriously to 
weigh the solemn admonition, If any one should 
presume to teach a doctrine different from that 
which you have already learned, and to call this 
corrupt doctrine the gospel of Christ, let such a 
teacher, whatever be his talents or pretensions, be 
expelled forthwith from your society, and hold no 
brotherly intercourse with him, lest you should be 
corrupted by him. 

For am L[now \ endeavouring to coneiliate men ®, 
or God ? or am I seeking to please men3 ? Lf, in- 
deed, I were still a pleaser of men, I should not be 
the servant of Christ. 








1 din Inow.| This refers to his former life, when he was 
employed by men in their designs, and made it his business to 
please them, Acts ix. 1, 2. See Locke. 

* Endeavouring to conciliate.| veifw' “this word frequently 
signifies,to obtain by entreaty, or to endeavour after the friend- 
ship or goodwill of any person, Matt. xxvill. 14; Acts xii, 20. 
mevcaytes, having made Blastus their friend. See also 2 Mac. 
iv. 45. to persuade God, 2. e. to endeavour to secure his appro- 
bation.”” Chandler. 

> Or an I seeking to please men ?1 “ This clause is omitted in 
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Is it possible, my friends, that you can give such 
easy credit, as I find that you do, to the reports to 
my disadvantage which are so industriously circu- 
lated by my enemies? Is it for me, at this time of 
life, after all my professions, after all my labours, 
after all my sufferings in the cause of truth, so far 
to contradict my character as to make it my prime 
object, as I once did, to conciliate the favour of 
men, by teaching doctrines that will be agreeable 
to their prejudices, rather than approve myself to 
God, whose messenger I am, and to whom I must 
render my account ? Can you believe so improba- 
ble a calumny as that the object of my ministry is 
to gain human applause ? There was indeed a time 
when I was ainbitious of popularity. But if this 
were still my object, I should justly forfeit all claim 
to that which I now regard as the most honourable 
of all distinctions, to be acknowledged as the faith- 
ful servant, the zealous apostle of Jesus Christ. 





the Athiopic with the approbation of Dr. Mill, Dr. Owen, and 
Mr. Wakefield. Dr. Owen thinks it probable it was a margi- 
nal explanation of av§pwares wesw.” Newcome. 
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SECTION IL. 


THE APOSTLE to obviate the charge of his being a 
subordinate teacher of Christianity, and of tn- 
consistency in his conduct, proves, by an induc- 
tion of facts, that from having been a bigoted 
persecutor, he became a zealous teacher of the 


gospel, having received instruction and autho- 
rity from Christ alone. Ch. i. 11—24. 


1. The apostle solemnly avers that he received 
his doctrine from Christ only, ver. 11, 12. 
But I declare to you, brethren, that the gospel 


12. preached by me is not according to man}; for I 


neither recewed it from man, nor was I taught it, 
but? by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 

You have been told, my brethren, that Iam only 
a missionary from the apostles at Jerusalem ; and 
that, in denying the obligation of Gentile converts 
to submit to the Jewish ceremonial, I have greatly 
exceeded my commission. In contradiction to this 
charge, I solemnly declare, that the doctrine I have 


? According to man.) ‘* of human origin.” Newcome. “ pli- 
ant to human interest.’’ Locke. 

* Nor was I taught it, but &c.] ‘« 1 have removed the point 
from edidaybyy, though contrary to the authority of the best edi- 
tions.” Newcome ; whose punctuation I follow. Mr, Wakefield’s 
translation is, ‘‘ indeed I did not receive it from man, nor from 
mine own knowledge.” 
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taught you, and which I still continue to preach, is 
no human invention, nor Is it pliant to views of se- 
cular interest. I am no man’s missionary ; nor is 
there a person upon earth who can say that he was 
my instructor in the Christian religion. I was ho- 
noured with the personal intercourse of my Master, 
Jesus Christ himself; and by immediate illumina- 
tion from him alone, I learned all I know, and all 
I teach. 


2. To establish this fact, the apostle gives a brief 
account cof his proceedings and removals for three 
years after his conversion: from which it appears 
impossible that he should have derived either his 
authority or his instructions from the other apostles, 


ver, 13—24. 
1.) He reminds them that he was once a bigoted 


persecuting pharisee, ver. 13, 14. 

For ye have heard of my former way of life in 
the profession of Judatsm3, that I outrageously 
persecuted the church of God, and laid it waste: 
and made proficiency in Judaism above many of 
the same age in my own nation, being more exceed- 
ingly zealous * for the traditions of my fathers >. 


3 Judaism.) “* Mr. L’Enfant well observes, that this does not 
signify the religion taught by Moses, but that which was prac- 
tised among the Jews at this time, and much of it built upon the 
traditions of the elders.” Doddridge. “‘ Isdaiopos est studium Ju- 
daicorum rituun.”’ Rosenmuller. 

* More exceedingly zealous.| ‘ @yAwr'7s, i. e. studiosissimus re- 
ligionis. CyAos, emulatio, est acré studium rei impensum. tepic~ 
corepws, plus quam alii,” Rosenmuller. 

° Traditions of my fathers.] “ traditiones patrize sunt parti, 

c2 


od 
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To prove that the charges alleged against me are 
totally destitute of foundation, I will briefly recapi- 
tulate a few of the most materia! circumstances of 
my former life. You must have heard from myself 
and others what I originally was: a Jew, educated 
at the feet of Gamaliel in all the tenets both of the 
written and the oral law; a bigoted persecuting pha- 
risee, who, filled with rage against the disciples of 
Christ, thought I could not exert myself too strenu- 
ously, nor too barbarously, for the extirpation of 
that holy community, which the most high God 
acknowledges as his own; and which he has taken 
under his immediate and powerful protection. And 
you have certainly heard how much I distinguished 
myself above other young men who were my asso- 
ciates, by the progress which I made in the phari- 
saic doctrine ; by an earnest attachinent to rites and 
ceremonies; and by a furious zeal for those tradi- 
tions which, being transmitted, as they pretend, 
from our ancestors, are enjoined by them as of equal 
obligation with, if not superior to, and even occa- 
sionally superseding, the written law. Judge, then, 
whether such a zealot as I have formerly been to 
all the erroneous notions and burdensome supersti- 
tions of pharisaic Judaism, should have been likely 
to have abandoned them completely and at once, 
without some very sufficient and cogent reason. 


ipsa doctrina, Lex et propheta : partim, doctrine humane, que 
ore traduntur et ad conservandam legis olim civilis auctoritatem 
perpetuam, sensim a magistris invente erant.’’ Rosenmuller. 
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2.) The apostle relates that after his conversion 
he passed some time in Arabia; and opened his 
ministry at Damascus previously to his return to Je- 
rusalem, ver. l5—17. 

But when it pleased God, who set me apart from 
my birth', and called me by his favour, to reveal 
his son to me? that I might preach his gospel to 
the Gentiles; immediately, without consulting any 
one 4, or going up to Jerusalem to those who were 
apostles before me, I went away into Arabia and 
returned again to Damascus. 


' Who set me apart from my birth.] Gr. from my mother’s 
womb. See Dr. Symonds’s Observ. p.32. The apostle means 
to say, that he was originally intended for the office which he 
then held: it was not his intention to express himself with phi- 
losophical accuracy concerning the divine eternal decrees.— 
There is, therefore, no foundation for the remark of Dr. Chan* 
dler, that God is sometimes pleased to separ?** persons, even 
before their birth, for particular offices and dutiz,, as if he did 
not always do this ; and as if all events were not equally under 
the direction and controul of Divine Providence. 

* To reveal his son to me] “ by amiraculous vision from hea- 
ven.” Dr. Chandler. ev exo, to me, that I might preach his 
gospel, ev ro15 ebveos, to the Gentiles. So Locke, Chandler, Mac- 
knight, Symonds.—* to reveal his son by me.”” Tyndal, Wake- 
field, Newcome. 

° Immediately without consulting, &c.] I take this construction 
of the passage from Mr. Wakefield. Literally, J consulted not— 
Iwentnotup. Luke in his history takes no notice of this jour- 
ney to Arabia; but it is highly probable that it took place before 
Paul opened his ministry at Damascus ; and that during his re- 
tirement in Arabia, Jesus Christ appeared to him and commu- 
nicated the doctrine which he was commissioned to teach. 

* Without consulting any one.} In the original, flesh and blood, 


See Matt. xvi. 17; Eph. vi. 12. ‘ I did not confer immediately — 


with flesh and blood, nor did I go up to Jerusalem,” &c. New- 
come.—* immediately, without having recourse to flesh and 
blood, or going up to Jerusalem to those who were apostles be- 
fore me.” Wakefield —* I applied not myself to any man for 


Ch. I. 


Ver. 15. 
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Ver, 17. 
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Bigot and cruel persecutor as I was, the mercy of 
God was nevertheless extended to me; and by that 
sovereign goodness which selects what instruments 
it pleases for carrying on its own designs, I was from 
my birth set apart in the divine councils, as one wha 
was afterwards to be employed as a teacher of the 
gospel; and in due time I was, as you very well 
know, by a merciful and most extraordinary inter- 
position of Divine providence in my way to Da- 
mascus, invited into the Christian church and con- 
verted to the Christian faith. But as soon as it had 
pleased God in his abundant mercy thus to change 
my heart by the personal appearance of Christ from 
heaven, and in general terms to give me a commis- 
sion to preach the gospel to the Gentiles, what was 
then my conduct? Did I converse with, or desire in- 
formation from, the Christians at Damascus ? or 
did I go up to Jerusalem, to learn the doctrine of 
Christ from those who had been first appointed to 
the apostolic office? and to request instructions 
and authority from them ? Far from it. I went im- 
inediately away to a great distance into Arabia ; 
where, in an obscure retirement for many months, 
my mind was fully enlightened in the plain and 
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advice what to do.’’ Loeke ; who in his note observes, ‘‘ This 
and what the apostle says in the following verse, is to evidence 
to the Galatians the full assurance he had of the truth and per- 
fection of the gospel, which he had received from Christ by im- 
mediate revelation ; and how little he was disposed to have any 
regard to the pleasing of men in preaching it, that he did not 
so muchas communicate or advise with any of the apostles about 
it, to see whether they approved of it.” 
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simple truths of the gospel, and my heart weaned 
from pharisaic prejudices, by communications from 
Christ himself. After this I returned to Damascus, 
and there I opened my apostolical commission, and 
preached the gospel with great freedom and success ; 
till at length, a persecution having been instigated 
against me by my unbelieving countrymen, I was 
conipelled to flee for my life. 


3.) The apostle gives an account of a short visit 
which he made to Peter at Jerusalem, which was 
not till three years after his conversion, ver. 18—20. 

Then, after three years', I went up to Jerusa- 
lem to vistt Peter?, and I abode with him fifteen 
days. But I saw none other of the apostles except 
James, the Lord’s brother3. Now as to what I 
am writing to you, behold, in the presence of God, 


L falsify not*. 
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' After three years.] The apostle is generally understood to 
mean three years after his conversion, about a.p. 39. Acts ix.26. 

® To visit Peter.] isopyoas, ‘to inquire for Peter.’ Mr. 
Wakefield —If the apostle had been converted, and had preached 
or at least learned the gospel, three years before he saw Peter, 
it is plain that he did not derive his mstructions from him. If 
he saw no apostles but Peter and James, it was evident that he 
did not act under a commission from them, and that his autho- 
rity was independent.—*‘ That I might see Peter, not learn of 
him, not consult him.’’ Newcome. 

$ The Lord’s brother.) This was James the son of Alpheus 
and Mary the sister of our Lord’s mother: so that James was 
cousin-german to Christ. See Doddridge. ‘This James,” says 
Dr. Priestley, ‘ from his residing all his lifetime in Jerusalem, 
is often considered as the bishop of that place. None of the 
apostles, however, were properly bishops of any particular place, 
but had a general superintendence over all Christian churches 
wherever they went.” 
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It was about three years after my conversion that 
I was compelled to quit Damascus. I then came 
directly to Jerusalem ; and having with some diffi- 
culty, by means of Barnabas, obtained access to the 
believers there, I made a visit to that eminent apo- 
stle Peter, who entertained me hospitably in his 
house. But from him I could not learn much du- 
ring the short visit of fifteen days which I passed with 
him: much less could I have received a commis- 
sion from the original apostles, as some would have 
you believe; for in truth, and I most solemnly ap- 
peal to an omniscient God in attestation of my ve- 
racity, I at that time saw no apostle besides, ex- 
cepting James the son of Alpheus, the near relation 
of Jesus, all the other apostles happening then to 
be absent from Jerusalem ; nor was I permitted to 
prolong my residence there, being warned in a vi- 
sion to depart and preach the gospel in other places 
where my ministry would be more useful. My life 
also was in imminent danger from the malice of my 
enemies, which made it necessary for me to hasten 
my departure. 


4.) The apostle therefore went down immedi- 
ately into Syria and Cilicia, without making him- 
self known to the churches in Judea, ver. 21—24. 

Afterwards I went into the regions of Syria 


* In the presence of God.] As this was not a fact of public no- 
toriety like the rest, the apostle solemnly appeals to God in at- 
testation of his veracity. It was probably during this visit that he 
had the trance mentioned Acts xxii. 17. See Doddridge i loc. 
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and Cilicia; and I was personally unknown to the 
churches of Judea which were in Christ!. But 
they only heard that he who formerly persecuted us, 
now preacheth the faith which he formerly extir- 
pated; and they glorificd God on my account. 

Being obliged to leave Jerusalem, and the Jews 
being greatly exasperated against me, it was thought 
prudent for me not to preach in Judea, and there- 
fore I went down immediately to Syria and Cilicia, 
to preach the gospel to my fellow citizens at ‘Tarsus 
and in the neighbouring regions. All this time, 
so far was I from acting in subordination to the 
churches in Judea, and deriving my instructions 
from them, that I was not even personally known 
to them. They had only heard that Saul of Tarsus, 
who had been a few years before the malignant and 
unwearied persecutor of the disciples of Jesus, is now 
by a signal interposition of divine mercy converted 
to the Christian faith, and is become the zealous 
teacher of that holy doctrine which he once threat- 
ened and laboured to exterminate. And hearing 
this, so far from calling me to account for preach- 
ing the gospel without permission from them, they 
rejoiced in my conversion, and gave thanks to God 
for his great mercy to me, and for employing me 
as an instrument in this honourable and glorious 
work. — 

Having thus proved that I received my doctrine 








' Churches in Christ,] i.e. “ believing in Christ. Rom. xvi. 
7.” Locke. — “ which had acknowledged Christ.” Wakefield. 
Or, as we should say, the Christian churches. 
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and my commission from Christ alone, and from no 
human authority, I shall next show that many years 
afterwards, when these were called in question, their 
validity and divine authority were fully acknow- 
ledged by the apostles themselves. 


SECTION IU. 


LUE APOSTLE vindicates the independence of his 
apostolical authority, the consistency of his cha- 
racter, and the truth of his doctrine, by an ac- 
count of his conduct at another viset which he 
made at Jerusalem, and by the public conces- 
sions of the apostles themselves, Ch. 1. 1—10. 


}. Having by divine direction taken a journey to 
Jerusalem, he communicated privately and fully to 
the apostles of greatest eminence the doctrine which 
he taught, ver. I, 2. 

Then, ofier fourteen years\, I went up again to 
Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took with me Titus 





1 Fourteen years.) That is, according to the generality of 
commentators, after his conversion; and the visit to which the 
apostle here refers is that which is mentioned Acts xv., when 
Paul and Barnabas were deputed by the church at Antioch to go 
up to Jerusalem to consult the apostles there, concerning the 
obligation of the Gentile converts to submit to circumcision. 
Grotius and others for fourteen read four, by conjecture, suppo- 
sing the apostle to allude to his second journey to Jerusalem, 
Acts xi. 30; when, together with Barnabas, he carried up a col- 
lection from the Christians at Antioch for the relief of the indi- 


\ 
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also?. And I went up by revelation3, and com- 
municated to them that gospel which I preach to 


the Gentiles ; but separately * to those who were of 


reputations, lest I might run, or might have run, 
an vain %, 





gent believers at Jerusalem under the pressure of the famine 
predicted by Agabus. But this is expressly said to have been 
remitted to the elders of the church, so that it is possible that 
Paul might not then even have seen any of the apostles. It is 
not, however, likely that all the apostles would be absent from 
Jerusalem at the same time, Acis xii. The fact seems to be, 
that the question concerning circumcision does not appear to 
have been started, or at least to have attracted much notice, 
at the time of the second visit ; which was antecedent to the mis- 
sion of Paul and Barnabas into the Lesser Asia, and to the con- 
version of such large numbers of heathen idolaters to the Chris- 
tian faith. See Acts xiil. xiv. After fourteen years: dia de- 
nareccagwy. ‘* dra is used for wera Matt. xxvi.61; Mark ii. 
1.” Newcome. 

? Took with me Titus.] This, as Dr. Doddridge observes, is 
the first mention of Titus in the New Testament, Luke having, 
for whatever reason, wholly omitted the mention of him in his 
history, though he was an eminent Gentile convert, a proselyte, 
a friend and a frequent associate of Paul. The apostle gives 
him a very high character, 2 Cor. viii., and it is even conjec- 
tured that the brother whom he speaks of ver. 18, as associated 
with Titus in collecting the charitable donations of the Corin- 
thian Christians, was Luke himself. See 2 Cor. xii. 18. It is 
uncertain when Titus was converted. 

3 By revelation.| This circumstance is omitted by Luke. The 
apostle might perhaps demur to accept the commission from the 
church at Antioch to consult the apostles at Jerusalem, lest it 
should appear as the acknowledgement of an authority supcrior 
to his own, till his objection was overruled by a divine commu- 
nication. That his missions were frequently undertaken by a 
special direction from heaven, is evident to all who read the 
apostolic history. See Acts xvi. 7, 10, 22. 

4 Separately.) xar’ diay, severally, individually. Sce Chand- 
ler. 

° To those of reputation.) sis Joxect’ see ver. 6,9. to those 
who were pillars of the church, to James, Peter, and John. 

© Lest I might, &c.] Sce Newcome : i. e. I communicated to 
the apostles the whole doctrine I had taught, lest they, being 
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To confound the ignorance and malignity of 
those who presume to give out that I am no apo- 
stle, and that neither my mission nor my doctrine 
was approved by the true apostles of Christ, I will 
now mention some important circumstances which 
occurred in a visit to the church at Jerusalem four- 
teen years after my conversion to the Christian re- 
ligion, being the first which I made to the apostles, 
after having by divine appointment fulfilled a mis- 
sion to the Lesser Asia, for the purpose of preach- 
ing the gospel to the Gentiles. And Barnabas my 
fellow-labourer accompanied me: I also thought fit 
to take with us Titus, an eminent convert from hea- 
thenism. This journey we undertook at the desire 
of the church at Antioch, in order to settle a ques- 
tion which had been moved concerning the obliga 
tion of the Mosaic ritual. And for this purpose I 
was permitted and even commanded to go to Jerusa- 
lem by an express revelation from Christ, by whose 
direction I act in all the steps which I take relative 
to the purposes of my apostolical mission. Now 
when I came to Jerusalem, knowing the prejudices 
which existed against me, I fully communicated to 
the apostles of greatest note whom I found there, 
the whole of the doctrine which I preached to the 
Gentiles, without omitting the circumstance of their 
entire exemption from the yoke of the ceremonial 














misled by the false reports of others, should oppose my doc- 
trinc and obstruct my usefulness. Dr. Mangev, in Bowyer’s 
Conjectures, proposes to read ws for rws, not as though, &c. Mr. 
Wakefield adopts this reading, and Dr, Priestley approves it, 
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law. This communication, however, was made to Ch. IL. 


them individually and ia private, to avoid the noise 
and clamour of prejudiced persons, and to secure 
the countenance and support of these apostles, with- 
out which I was apprehensive that my past and fu- 
ture labours might be rendered in a great measure 
fruitless. 


2. The apostle shows in the case of Titus, that 
the apostles at Jerusalem did not insist upon the 
subjection of Gentile believers to the yoke of the 
law, ver. 3. 

But not even Titus, who was with me, being a 
Greek, was compelled to be circumcised. 

Much as I wished to conciliate the affections of 
the apostles and Jewish Christians, I would not 
upon any account sacrifice the liberties of the Gen- 
tile church to this object. Nor was it indeed ex- 
pected, or at least insisted upon; for, whatever 
might be their secret wishes, they by no means ab- 
solutely required that Titus should submit to the 
institutions of Moses, though they knew that he 
was a Gentile born, and not only a proselyte to, but 
a teacher of, the Christian religion. 


3. The apostle further declares his determined 
opposition to the demands of Judaizing bigots, 
ver. 4, 5. 


And with regard to the false brethren’ who were 








' With regard to, &c.] dia de res Wevdadeages. “ dia regit 
accusativum, et valet quod attinet ad, Rom. iii. 27, viii. 10.” 
Schleusner. 
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clandestinely introduced, who privily slipped in}, 
as spies upon that liberty which we have in Christ 
Jesus, that they might enslave us, to these we 
yielded subjection no not for an mstant?, that the 
truth of the gospel might continue with you. 

I have constantly withstocd every attempt to im- 
pose the Jewish ceremonial upon the Gentile be- 
lievers. Some half-Christians, bigots to the law, 
had come down to Antioch with great professions 
of regard for the new converts, but in fact with no 
other view but to see whether we complied with the 
Mosaic ritual, to deprive the Gentiles of their li- 
berty, and to insist upon their subjection to the law 
of Moses. Andsome of this description, and with 


Schleusner. This appears to me to be the easiest construction 
and explanation of the words ; but 1 am inclined to think that in 
fact the apostle in the hurry of writing having introduced a pa- 
renthesis, forgot, and altered the construction of this sentence, 
as he certainly did of the next. 

' Who privily slipped in.] oitwes maperoyrdev. These words 
are omitted by Mr. Wakefield, upon the authority of the Sy- 
riac, Ethiopic, and Coptic versions. They appear like a mar- 
ginal explanation of wapeicanres. They privily slipped in: at 
Antioch, Acts xv. 1, they introduced themselves, probably pre- 
tending a mission from James (see Gal. 11. 12), and the other 
apostles at Jerusalem, to inquire after the welfare of the Gentile 
church and to promote their edification, when their real purpose 
was, to enforce subjection to the ceremonial law. And it is not 
unlikely that some of these zealots had contrived to get them- 
selves nominated among the messengers who were sent to con- 
sult the apostles and elders at Jerusalem. Acts xv, 2. 

* Not for an instant.) pos wpay,foran hour. ‘with whom 
we complied not even for a moment.” Wakefield— ne ad 
breve tempus quidem, h.e. nunquam.” Schleusner; who, how- 
ever, gives the sense of “ momentum, punctum temporis, minima 
quevis temporis particula ;’ and refers to Matt. viii, 13, ix. 22; 
Luc, xit. 39, 46. 
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the saine design, had artfully introduced themselves 
among the messengers who were deputed from An- 
tioch to apply to the apostles and elders at Jerusa- 
lem for the decision of this question. But I have 
uniformly and invariably opposed them, and have 
never upon any occasion, even for a moment, ac- 
guiesced in their impositions. For I was determined 
that the gospel should be offered to the Gentiles in 
its truth and purity, as I had received it from Christ, 
unincumbered with the burdensome ceremonies of 
the Jewish law. 


4, His knowledge of the Christian doctrine was 
so complete, that the most eminent of the apostles 
at Jerusalem could make no addition to it, ver. 6. 

Moreover those who were? of consideration 4, 
whatever they formerly were> wt maketh no differ- 
ence to me, God accepteth no man’s person: even 


PS 0 Gate 


8 Those who were.] In the original, from those, amo de rwy. 
The apostle evidently intended to say, from those, &c. Treccived 
no information : but having inserted a parenthesis, he changes 
the structure of his sentence, and concludes with, “ they added 
no information to me.” : 

* Who were of consideration.] rwyv doxevrwy ewas tt. Lite- 
rally, who appeared to be somewhat : i.e. by a well known ele- 
gance of the Attic dialect in the use of the word doxew, who ac- 
tually were somewhat, who were persons of note and eminence 
in the church; pillars, as he afterwards expresses himself, ver. 9. 
“The Greek is equivalent to rwy ovrwy 71.” Newcome.—“ Ao- 
xew, solet interdum eleganter pleonasticé poni.’” Schleusner. See 
Mare. x.42; Luc. xxu. 24. 

> They formerly were.] 6700s wore youv. “ however some 
would set them up above me, as having conversed with Christ 
on earth, and been apostles long before me.” Doddridge. 
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those who were of the greatest consideration com- 
municated to me no insiruction |. 

Are there any among you who presume to charge 
me with not being so well informed concerning the 
doctrine of the gospel as the apostles at Jerusalem ? 
Nothing can be more remote from truth than this 
accusation. There was a time, indeed, when they 
were greatly my superiors in Christian knowledge, 
but that makes no difference at present; they are 
not my superiors now. For God, with whom there 
is no partiality, and who disposes of his favours as 
he pleases, has vouchsafed to place me upon a level 
with the most eminent of them all; so that when I 
came to converse even with men of the greatest esti- 
mation in the church, so complete had my instrue- 
tions been, that it was not in their power to com- 
municate any new information to me, nor did they 
discover any error which required to be corrected. 


5. So far were the other apostles from affecting 
any superiority over him, that after having con- 
versed with him, they readily acknowledged him as 
their colleague, upon a footing of perfect equality 
with themselves, ver. 7—10. 

But on the contrary, when they saw that I was 
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! Communicated to me no instruction.) edev mpooavebevro. 
‘‘ TIp. facta collatione addo aliquid, examine habito corrigo, 
meliora doceo.” Schleusner ; who renders the words, “‘ me in- 
quam apostoli, quorum maxima erat auctoritas, nihil novi do- 
cuerunt, aut correxerunt.—‘‘ in conference added nothing to 
me.’ Newcome.—‘ they, I say, who had this character gave 
me no instructions.’ Wakefield. 
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intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, as 
Peter was with that of the circumeision; for he 
who exerted his energy? in Peter for the apostle- 
ship of the circumcision, exerted also his energy in 
me for that ¢o the Gentiles ; and perceiving the fa- 
vour3 which had been conferred upon me, James 4 
and Cephas, and John, who were pillars, gave unto 
me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, 
that we indecd®> might go as apostles © to the Gen- 
tiles, but they to the circumcision. 

The persons of eminence to whom I particularly 
allude, were James and Peter and John, who then 
resided at Jerusalem ; and who, being looked up to 








* He who exerted his energy.) evepynoas: ‘ who wrought 
powerfully in Peter,” &c. Newcome.—‘ who gave Peter the 
authority of an apostle to the Jews, gave me also a commission 
to the Gentiles.” Wakefield. The apostle means to say that 
his commission to the Gentiles was established by miracles as 
clearly as that of Peter to preach the gospel to the Jews ; and 
that the other apostles were perfectly satisfied with this evi- 
dence. See Locke. 

3 The favour, &c.) ryv yap. ‘ This word,” says Dr. Tay- 
lor, “is put for the apostolic office, Rom. i. 5, xii. 3, xv. 18; 
1 Cor. iii. 10: and in general may signify any office, &c. which 
is the effect of favour.” 

* James, &c.} Of the three apostles who are here mentioned 
as the pillars, that is, the supports and ornaments of the church 
at Jerusalem, James is mentioned first. He was probably the 
bishop or president of the church at Jerusalem : an honour as- 
signed to him, perhaps, from his near relationship to our Lord, 
Gal. i. 19. It is observable that he was the person who spoke 
Jast, and summed up the arguments, in the council which was 
held upon the question of circumcision, Acts xv. 13—21. 

5 We indeed.] ymess rev. or, “ that we on our part.” This is 
the reading of the Alexandrine, Ephrem, and other ancient co- 
pies. See Griesbach—avroi de, but they on their part.” 

® Might go as apostles.] The ellipsis is the same as in ver. 8, 
and ought to be supplied in the same manner. 
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as the heads and pillars of the church, its best or- 
naments and supports, took particular cognizance 
of the cause referred to them by the Christians at 
Antioch. These apostles, therefore, having con- 
versed with me concerning the nature and objects 
of my mission, and my qualifications for it, soon 
discovered and ingenuously acknowledged my equa- 
lity with them. For they found that as Peter and 
others were commissioned to preach the gospel to 
the Jews, to work miracles in confirmation of it, 
and to impart spiritual gifts to believers, God had 
also given to me a similar commission, confirmed 
by similar powers, to teach the gospel to the hea- 
then. Most readily, therefore, they acknowledged 
my apostolical authority; they received me as an 
associate and an equal, and agreed that each of us . 
should labour in the province respectively assigned 
to us: so that, while they continued for the present 
to exercise their mission among the Jews, Barnabas 
and I should go on with plenary apostolical autho- 
rity to preach the gospel to the Gentiles; in the 
conversion of whon: they greatly rejoiced, and to 
our arduous labours for whose benefit they cordially 
wished success. 

Only they desired that we should remember the 
poor, which very thing I also was earnest to do}. 


apa 


' Earnest todo.) Notonly from sympathy and compassion to 
the indigent Christians at Jerusalem, who are probably the per- 
sons intended, but from the hope that the generosity of the 
Gentile Christians might gradually soften the prejudices of the 
Jewish bigots. ‘* All that they proposed was, that we should 
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So far were these distinguished men from desiring 
to innovate upon our doctrine, or to impose a bur- 
densome ritual upon the Gentile converts, that they 
assumed no authority whatever ; but only requested 
that we would not forget the indigent believers in 
Jerusalem, who stood in great need of relief: an 
object which I was myself particularly anxious to 
promote, not merely from sympathy in their di- 
stresses, and a sincere desire to supply their wants, 
but from the hope that the liberality of the Gentile 
converts might gradually soften the prejudices of 
the Hebrew Christians, and reconcile them to the 
liberal spirit of the new dispensation. 


AT the close of this interesting Section, it may 
be of use to compare the accounts which are given 
by Luke and Paul of this celebrated interview with 
the apostles at Jerusalem, when the liberties of the 
Gentile church were fully and authoritatively esta- 
blished: in which we cannot fail to remark the dif- 
ference between the narrative of the calm impartial 
historian, and that of the party personally and deeply 
concerned. Luke, Acts xv., relates that certain Jew- 
ish zealots visited the Gentile church at Antioch, 
and troubled its peace by insisting upon the indis- 
pensable necessity of circumcision; that Paul and 
Barnabas warmly opposed this unauthorized en- 
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remember to make collections among the Gentiles for the poor 
Christians of Judea, which was a thing that of myself 1 was for- 
ward to do.” Locke. 
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croachment upon the liberty of the Gentile church ; 
that the dissentions rose to such a height that it was 
thought advisable to depute Paul and Barnabas, in 
company with other members of the church, to go 
up to Jerusalem to consult the apostles upon the 
case ; that the apostles and elders, beiiig assembled 
to deliberate upon the subject, after hearing the ac- 
count which Paul and Barnabas gave of their great 
success in converting the Gentiles, came to an una- 
nimous resolution, at the suggestion of James, that 
the Gentiles who believed were not subject to cir- 
cumcision, nor to the yoke of the ceremonial law ; 
but that they should be advised, out of regard to the 
prejudices of the Jews, to abstain from certain kinds 
of food which were forbidden by the law of Moses. 
And with this answer they returned to Antioch, and 
restored peace to the divided church. This is Luke’s 
account. 

The apostle Paul, as one personally concerned 
and deeply interested in the business, gives a narra- 
tive of the same journey with much greater anima- 
tion than the historian; and details many circum- 
stances which Luke omits. In the first place, he 
expresses great indignation at the intrusion of these 
unwelcome visitors from Jerusalem, who had art- 
fully insinuated themselves into the society, in order 
to abridge the liberties of the Gentile converts, and 
to sow discord in the church. He further remarks, 
that he did not consent to undertake this journey at 
the request, much less at the bidding, of the church 
at Antioch. No: he would not compromise the au- 
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thority which he derived from Christ: nor would he ch. 11. 


go, till he was directed by Christ himself, to accept 
of the mission from the brethren at Antioch. Nei- 
ther would he for a moment give place to the intru- 
ders :. and to exemplify the right which he claimed, 
he took Titus, a converted Gentile, with him to Je- 
rusalem, whom he protected by his own authority 
from the imposition of the ceremonial law. 

The apostle further relates, that in his intercourse 
with his elder brethren, the apostles of the greatest 
note in the church at Jerusalem, he did not proiess 
to ask their advice, to apply for instruction, or to 
solicit approbation: he simply communicated the 
doctrine he had taught, the rules which he had ob- 
served, the injunctions he had inposed, the autho- 
rity under which he had acted, the power which he 
had exereised, and the success which had followed 
his preaching. If they approved his proceedings, it 
was well: if not, he should still go on as he had 
been directed by him from whom he had received 
his commission. He communicated this informa- 
tion in private, that the multitude might not take 
offence. And as he expected, so it happened. In 
the first place, the apostles could make no addition 
to his instructions; and in the second place, they 

‘were delighted with his narrative, rejoiced in his suc- 
cess, and cordially received and acknowledged him 
as their equal and associate, commending him and 
his labours to the blessing of God. 

These circumstances, so vividly described, give 
interest and credibility to the narrative ; and con- 
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tribute powerfully to his main design, of convincing 
the Galatians that he was truly an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, entirely independent of the other apostles, 
and equal in all respects to those who had been 
honoured with the apostleship many years before 
him. 


SECTION Iv. 


THE APOSTLE, as a further proof of his independ- 
ent authority, and of the consistency of his cha- 
racter, mentions the rebuke which he admina- 
stered publicly to Peter at Antioch for the tum- 
dity and duplicity of his conduct ; and comments 


upon the speech which he then delivered. Ch. ii. 
11—21. 


1. He states the misconduct of the apostle Peter, 
ver. LI—13. 


Moreover, when Peter came to Antioch', I op- 
posed him to the face because he was to be blamed?. 


1 Peter came to Antioch.) This was probably soon after the 
council at Jerusalem; and the first time that Peter had ever 
visited a Gentile church. Dr. Lardner observes, that this is the 
last time that Peter is mentioned in the New Testament, ex- 
cept in his own epistles, and 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 22. Luke takes 
no notice of this journey. 

® To be blamed.) xareyywouevos, the participle for the ad- 
jective. The apostle uses a strong expression. Peter’s beha- 
viour deserved ‘ not only a gentle reproof, but to be entirely 
condemned, as being contrary to his own knowledge, and tend- 
ing to subvert the simplicity of the gospel.” Chandler. 
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For before certain persons came from SJames> he 
used to eat* with the Gentiles; but when they came 
he withdrew 5, and separated himself, fearing those 
of the circumcision®. And the rest of the Jews 
also acted hypoeritically? with him, so that even 
Barnabas was carried away with them’ in ths 
their hypocrisy. 

Having represented the independence of my cha- 





> From James.) As it is mentioned that they came from 
James, it is probable that these officious zealots either had, or 
pretended that they had, authority from that apostle for the ad- 
vice they gave. And though, after what had passed at the 
council, neither James nor the rest of the Jewish Christians 
could insist upon the subjection of the believing Gentiles to the 
yoke of the law, they might still think it inexpedient to asso- 
ciate familiarly with them. 

4 He used to eat.] So Wakefield. This cannot, as Dr. Priest- 
ley observes, be understood of his eating any thing forbidden 
by the laws of Moses, but probably of familiarly asseciating with 
them at their meals. See Acts x. 28. Dr. Chandler, however, 
thinks that the apostle, having been taught by vision that no- 
thing was unclean, esteemed it no sin to eat of their meats with- 
out distinction. 

* He withdrew.) “ umesedars, se subduxit, subtraxit furtim id 
agens.”” Newcome ; who justly adds, “‘ his reason was an undue 
fear of the converted Jews: from which unworthy motive he 
acted contrary to the revelation made to him, and to his de- 
clared sentiments; and thus obstructed the progress of Chris- 
tianity among the Gentiles.’ See Acts x. 15, 28, 34,35. 

© Of the circumcision.] vas ex wepirouys. Jewish Christians, 
zealots for the law, who came from Jerusalem, who would be 
offended at his familiar intercourse with the Gentile believers, 
and would report it to his disadvantage. 

7 Acted hypocritically.] ‘ contrary to their better judgement 
and conviction ; concealing their real sentiments through fear.” 
Newcome. 

® Was carried away.] “ awayw signifies to carry or drive a 
person away against his will; here it signifies to be carried 
away by the force of authority and example, in opposition t¢ 
conviction and judgement.” Chandler. ’ 
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racter and conduct with respect to the apostles in 
circumstances in which we perfectly harmonized 
with each other, I will now show how little I was 
disposed to make improper concessions where our 
conduct differed. Soon after the important ques- 
tion concerning the obligation of the Mosaic law 
had been decided in favour of the Gentile believers 
by the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, Peter made 
a visit to the church at Antioch; and here I was 
under the painful necessity of admmistering to him 
publicly, and in the presence of the whole assem- 
bled church, a severe rebuke, and of remonstrating 
with him against the duplicity of his behaviour ; for 
indeed his conduct was most inexcusable, and de- 
serving of condemnation. It was this: When Pe- 
ter first came to Antioch he associated familiarly 
with the Gentile converts, and made no scruple of 
eating with them; knowing that under the gospel 
dispensation ritual distinctions are set aside. But 
afterwards, when some troublesome zealots came 
down from Jerusalem, and pretended that James, 
and the most respectable members of the Hebrew 
church, though they did not insist upon imposing 
the Mosaic ritual upon Gentile Christians, never- 
theless held it to be inexpedient to associate fa- 
miliarly with those who declined subjection to the 
law, Peter, instead of boldly adhering to his princi- 
ples, and rebuking the false maxims and unautho- 
rized intrusion of these officious bigots, meanly 
submitted to them, and acquiesced in their illiberal 


suggestions. So that, lest he should give offence 
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to these narrow-minded Jews, he suddenly broke off Ch. IL 


his connexion with the Gentile converts; to the 
great surprise and discouragement of that nume- 
rous and respectable body of believers. The other 
Jewish Christians naturally followed Peter's exam- 
ple; and, like him, in order to silence the clamours 
of unreasonable men, they acted contrary to the con- 
viction of their better judgement. But what is most 
astonishing, even Barnabas himself, my friend and 
associate in the mission to the Gentiles, was carried 
away with the stream, and had not firmness sufh- 
cient to avow his principles, and to maintain his 
ground against the general defection. 


2. The apostle states the reproof which, under 
these circumstances, he administered to Peter, ver. 
14—17. 

But when I saw that they were not walking in 
the straight path of the true gospel}, I said to 
Peter? before them alt; 

When I saw them all deviating from the right 
line of duty, departing from the genuine principles 


1 In the straight path.] opPorodscs. “ directly according to 


the truth of the gospel.” Chandler; who observes, that “ the. 


truth of the gospel was the gospel unmixed with the Jewish law.”’ 
‘< keeping the straight path of the truth of the gospel.” Wake- 
field. 

* [ said to Peter.) Dr. Doddridge observes, that “ had this 
been matter only of private offence, Paul would have known 
that duty required him to expostulate with Peter privately upon 
it; but as it was a public affair, this method was the most pro- 
per. Probably this happened after public worship; and it would 
seem the less surprising, considering the conferences which were 


Ver. 13. 
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and spirit of the gospel, impeding its progress, 
wronging their own consciences, and grieving and 
discouraging the Gentile converts, so far from sub- 
mitting to the authority of Peter, or being restrained 
by an ill-timed complaisance to the age, character, 
and station of this distinguished apostle, I made no 
hesitation to address him in public, in the presence 
of the whole assembled church, in the language 
which I shall now repeat. 

When thou who art a Jew livest according to the 
manner of the Gentiles, and not according to that 
of the Jews, how is it' that thou compellest the 
Gentiles? to observe Jewish rites 3 ? 

It is but lately, my venerable brother, that you 
associated without scruple with the Gentile con- 
verts ; and, though a Jew yourself, yet having been 
instructed from above to esteem nothing unclean 
which God had purified, you hesitated not to live as 


held in the Jewish synagogues before the assembly was broke 
up. It is a very just observation of Mr. Jeffery here, that had 
any imposture been carried on, the contention of these two 
great managers would probably have been an occasion of disco- 
vering it.’ 

' How is it.] The best copies read mws, instead of 71. See 
Griesbach. 

° Compellest the Gentiles.| avarynatess. ‘© Though this word,” 
says Dr, Chandler, “ frequently signifies to compel by force and 
violence, yet it is as frequently used to denote moral compul- 
sion.” Matt. xiv. 22; Acts xxviii. 19. 

3 To observe Jewish rites.) iedaigey, tojudaize. “ to live like 
the Jews.” Wakefield. “ Why, by an inconsistent conduct, and 
by the influence of a great example, do you induce the Gentiles 
to think that Jewish rites and custonis are of indispensable obli- 
gation ; those very rites with which you have occasionally dis- 
pensed ?” Newcome. 
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the Gentiles do, notwithstanding the rigour of the 
ceremonial precept. What, then, can be the mean- 
ing of this sudden change ? What can induce you, 
as far at least as your example goes, to compel the 
Gentile believers to submit to a yoke from which 
you know they are exempt; and to lead them to con- 
clude, that unless they subject themselves to the ce- 
remonial law, they are not worthy to be acknow- 


ledged by you as Christian brethren ? 


We who are Jews by birth4, and not sinners of 


the Gentiles 5, yet convinced that no man is juste- 








* Jews by birth.) guce, by nature. “ What the Jews thought 
of themselves in contradistinction to the Gentiles, see Rom. il. 
J7—23.” Locke. 

> Sinners of the Gentiles.| The apostle, by this expression, 
does not appear to have any reference to the moral but to the 
ceremonial state of the Gentiles : what they were by birth, not 
by practice. We who are Jews by nature, i. e. by birth, God's 
peculiar people, and not Gentiles, who are by birth sinners, out 
of covenant, unholy, ceremonially unclean. In this sense the 
word occurs very frequently in the New Testament, as must be 
evident to all who read with attention and impartiality. See 
ver. 17: while we seek to be justified by Christ, we ourselves ure 
found sinners ; surely, not profligate and abandoned, but in an 
unholy state, ceremonially impure, and out of covenant with 
God, like the Gentiles themselves. « Sinners: such terms 
are applied to the whole body of the Gentiles, as ays is to 
that of Christians.” Newcome. The word ‘sinners’ occurs in 
a national and not a moral sense in many passages in the New 
Testament. See Luke vil. 39, xix.7; Matt. ix. 10, xi. 19, xxvi. 
45 ; Luke vi. 32. The Gentiles, as Archbishop Newcome ob- 
serves, “ were idolatrous and immoral from their very religion ; 
and therefore the terms sinners and Gentiles are often used as 
synonymous.”’ 

® Convinced.] esdores, knowing. “ convinced that no man can 
be acquitted.” Wakefield —“ since we know that a man is not 
justified.” Newcome ; who in his note adds, “ cannot be ac- 
cepted of God, so as to enter into the new covenant with hin 
on a plea of obedience to the law of Moses.” 
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ch.11. fred' by the works of the law, but through faith in 


Ver. 16. 


Jesus Christ; even we have believed? in Christ 
Jesus, that we might be justified by faith in Christ, 
and not by the works of the law ; for by the works 
of the daw no man can be justified. 

You and [ are descendants of Abraham, born 
under the Mosaic covenant, subject to its authority, 
and by birth-right entitled to its blessings; not like 
these poor heathen who know nothing of the pro- 
mises, and have no share in them. And yet so sen- 
sible are we that we have forfeited all claim by law 
to an interest in the promises, that we have pro- 
fessed faith in Jesus as the Messiah, in order to se- 
cure a title to covenant blessings, independently 
upon our observance of the ceremonial law. For, 
to say the truth, the law is so strict in its injune- 
tions, and so merciless in its penalties, that no in- 
dividual can ever say that he has fully come. up to 


1 No man is justified.] dimaisras. The word ‘ justified’ is used 
in contradistinction to ‘ sinners’ in the preceding clause, and is 
to be understood accordingly. To be sinners is to be out of co- 
venant with God ; to be justified is to be in covenant with him, 
to be in the numher of his peculiar people. No man can be jus- 
tified by law, because the law makes no provision for repent- 
ance; but believers are justified by faith in Christ, i. e. they be- 
come members of the Christian community, holy and conse- 
crated to God by faith in Christ, as they formerly became mem- 
bers of the Jewish community by submission to circumcision. 
See Taylor’s Key to the apostolical Epistles, chap. xii, xvi. xvii. 

2 Even we have believed,] and by our faith have acknowledged 
the incompetency, and therefore the inutility, of the law. “ Even 
we, &c., and much more should the Gentiles, whose religious 
advantages are so far inferior to what we enjoy.”” Newcome. 

3 No man can be justified.] “ St. Paul gives the reason, Rom. 
iii. 20; because the law multiplied offences. See also Rom. iv. 
15, v. 20, vii. 7, vill. 3; Gal. mi. 10.” Newcome. 
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its requisitions, and is upon that ground strictly en- 
titled to its rewards. Shall we, then, send these 
poor heathen converts to seek for justification, for 
pardon, and for life, upon the very ground which we 
have ourselves abandoned ? , 

Now, if, while we seek to be justified by Christ, 
we ourselves are still found to be sinners+, then 
Christ is the minister of a dispensation of sia5: 
which can by no means be allowed, 








4 Sinners.) See note, ver. 15. 

* Then Christ.] apa Xeisos. Literally, “then Christ is the mi- 
nister of sin.” See Taylor on Rom. v. 20, p.296. The particle apa 
is so frequently used by the apostle to introduce an inference, 
(see ver. 21, where the very same expression occurs without any 
suspicion of an interrogation,) that it seems surprising that so 
many learned expositors should understand it in this case as in- 
terrogatory ; especially as the sense is so much more clear and 
easy if the words are taken in their proper illative signification. 
If, believing in Christ, we are still sinners, then Christ is a mi- 
nister of sin. Which God forbid. By a minister of sin the apo- 
stle means not, as it is commonly understood, a dispensation 
which allows and encourages sin, but a dispensation which while 
it professes to justify leaves men in an unholy unjustified state. 
So that, upon this supposition, believers in Christ would be no 
more the people of God than heathen themselves. And Christ, 
who taught them that by faith in him they would become the 
covenant people of God, equally with the Jews, would, upon 
this supposition, be a liar and impostor. 

6 Which can by no means be allowed.) jy yevorro, let it not 
be: the form of expression which the apostle uses when he re- 
jects a conclusion as utterly inadmissible and absurd : as a ma- 
thematician would say, Q. E. A., Quod est absurdum. 

Here the address to Peter ends, as is evident from the change 
of persons in the next verse, where he proceeds to comment 
upon the rebuxe he administered to Peter. There can be no 
doubt that this reproof, so ably and faithfully administered, pro- 
duced its proper effect. This open rebuke was more honour- 
able, and more truly friendly, than it would have been to have 
opposed and blamed him in private, while he abstained from 
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Consider, my brother, the tendency of your con- 
duct, and the dishonour which it entails upon our 
great Master and his gospel. We who are Jews be- 
lieve in Christ for justification ; a plain proof that 
we regard the law as incompetent to this end. But 
your example leads the Gentile believer to con- 
clude, that faith will not justify him independently 
of submission to the law. Thus, according to the 
obvious tenor of your conduct, the dispensation of 
Christ is also imperfect ; and Christ is the minister 
and medium of a dispensation which, while it pro- 
fesses to justify, leaves men in the same unpardoned 
and unholy state in which it found them. So that, 
in fact, our Master is a deceiver, an impostor, who 
makes pretensions which he cannot substantiate. 
But God forbid, my dear brother and associate in 
the gospel, that you or I should ever, by our lan- 
guage or exainple, give countenance to so false and 
dangerous a conclusion. Such, my friends, was 
the reproof which I administered to Peter ; and 
which, upon the ingenuous mind of that holy and 
generous apostle, produced an immediate and be- 
neficial effect. But you will plainly see from this 
history that I neither needed instruction from him, 
nor yielded subjection to him. 


3. The apostle argues that it was not likely that 








public censure. ‘T'hat it left no unfavourable impression upon 
the mind of the apostle Peter, is evident from the kind and re- 
spectful manner in which he mentions Paul in his second epi- 
stle, 2 Pet. i. 15, 
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after this rebuke of Peter he should himself become 
an advocate for the law, ver. 18. 

Now, if I build up again what I have destroyed, 
L acknowledge myself a transgressor }. 

I must be very weak indeed if I should now be- 
come, as some report of me, an advocate for Jewish 
rites, after having so publicly remonstrated against 
them; for it would be making a confession that I 
never have made, and never will, that I acted wrong 
in the rebuke which I administered to Peter. 


4. He avers that the law had itself taught him to 
renounce all dependance upon it, ver. 19. 
Moreover, £ through the law am dead to the law?, 


that I may hve to God. 

The law itself teaches me its own inefficacy. It 
pronounces the sentence of death upon every act of 
disobedience. I have fallen under its condemna- 
tion, and can derive no hope from it. If I live at 
all, it must be by the mercy of God, and to his ser- 
vice must my restored life be devoted. 


' Now if, &c.] The sense I have given to this passage ap- 
pears to me to be the most just, though it is not the most 
common. 

2 J through the law.| The law foretells its own dissolution, 
by the introduction of a superior dispensation, Rom. iii. 21 ; 
Gal. li. 24, 25, iv. 21. Perhaps the sense will be more clear 
if the phrase is considered as a hypallage not unusual with the 
apostle. ‘To avoid the offensive expression, ‘ the law is dead,’ 
he says, I am dead to the law; meaning that with respect to 
himself the law had ceased to exist, and he was now at liberty 
to enter into the service of a new master, i. e. the gospel ; in 
the profession of which he was devoted to the service of God. 


See a form of expression exactly parallel to this, Rom. vii. 4 ; 
with Dr. Taylor’s note, 
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5. By faith in Christ he was become a new per- 
son; nor would he degrade the gospel by having 
recourse to the law, ver. 20, 21. 

Lam crucified with Christ, nevertheless I hve}. 
Yet no longer I, but Christ hveth in me?. And 
the life which I now live in the fiesh, I live by faith 
2n the Son of God3, who loved me and delivered up 
himself for me. 

Professing to believe in Christ, I am become 
dead to the law. My expectations from it and my 
subjection to it are as much at an end as those of 
a dead man with respect to the living world. But 
though crucified like Christ, like him I am raised 
to life! I am introduced into a new state of exist- 
ence. I was formerly the poor, devoted, condemned 
slave of the law: I am now the pardoned, free, and 
happy believer in the gospel. So that I am not the 


' J am crucified, &c.] The apostle often represents conver- 
sion to the Christian religion under the emblem of death to a 
former state and dispensation, and of a resurrection to a new 
life and state of being, with new views, hopes, duties, and ends, 
so as to be quite different from his former self. See Rom. vi. 
2—14, vii. 4. 

2 Yet no longer I.) 1 am no longer the same self, ovx ert eyw, 
but I am one with Christ, a portion, a limb of his mystical per- 
son. It isa favourite figure of the apostle to represent the 
whole Christian church as one body, of which Christ is the head. 
It is an idea which occurs in almost every epistle, and plainly 
appears to have been always uppermost in his mind. See Rom. 
sin, 4,55 1 Cor. xii. 12—27, v1.15; Eph. i. 23. 

5 By faith in the Son of God.] i.e. in other words, faith in the 
resurrection of Jesus, by which he was declared to be the son of 
God, Rom. i. 4. Righteous men are called sons of God, as they 
are to be raised to an immortal life, Luke xx. 36. And Christ is 
called the first born, as having been first raised to immortality. 
Col. i. 18. 
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same self, I am a new being, a member of Christ, 
a living portion of his mystical body. And the 
vital principle which animates the whole system, 
and pervades every individual member, that princi- 
ple, which in my present new state of existence is the 
master spring of my whole character, and of every 
particular action, is faith; faith in that glorious 
event by which Christ was declared to be the Son 
of God ; his resurrection from the dead. And this 
principle induces me to consecrate my renewed life, 
and all its faculties and powers, to him who loved us, 
and who died for all mankind, without excepting 
even me, who am the chief of sinners. 

I do not contemptuously reject* the favour of 
God; for if justification come by the law, then 
Christ died in vain. 

If I submitted to the Mosaic ritual as matter of 
obligation, and enforced it upon others, I should 
treat the mercy of God in the gospel with indig- 
nity and contempt: for, if the law could justify, 
the gospel were needless, and the death of Christ 
of no use. So that the whole Christian dispensa- 
tion would be marked with consummate folly. But 
such a conclusion would be absurd and impious. 
Let us then seek for justification only by faith in 
Christ, wholly renouncing every expectation from 
the ceremonial law. 





* Contemptuously reject.) ‘‘ aberw signifies to reject or con- 
temn ; and this sense seems to be the best here, as it best suits 
the scope of the apostle’s argument.” Chandler. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


Ch. Il. THe APOSTLE OFFERS MANY CONSIDERATIONS TO 


RECLAIM THE AFFECTIONS OF THE GALATIAN 
CHURCHES FROM THEIR FALSE TEACHER, AND 
FROM HIS PHARISAIC DOCTRINE, AND TO RECO- 
VER THEM TO THE SAME PRINCIPLES AND SPIRIT 


IN WHICH HE HAD LEFT THEM. Gal. iii. l— 
ve 


SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE urges a variety of arguments! to 
prove that the Mosate ritual was in no degree 
obligatory upon, or benefieral to, the Gentile 
Christians. Ch. iii. 1—iv. 7. 


1. The apostle apostrophizes the Christians of 








™ Urges arguments.] 1t may perhaps be asked why the apo- 
stle condescends to argue upon a point of pure revelation, when 
it would have been quite sufficient, and perhaps most satisfactory, 
to have appealed to inspiration only? But, admitting his inspi- 
ration, the tenor of his argument is perfectly just: for his first 
object is to establish his own apostolical authority by an appeal 
to his miraculous powers, ch. iil. 1—5, and then to reconcile his 
readers to the gospel mode of justification, by showing that it 
had a precedent in the case of Abraham, and that it was even 
the subject of a promise to Abraham's spiritual posterity : so 
that the gospel mode of justification by faith, without regard to 
the ceremonial law, was not only consistent with the divine au- 
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Galatia upon their infatuation in forsaking the doc- 
trine of Christ, which had been so fully explaine 
to them, ch. iii. ver. |. | 

O thoughtless Galatians! who has fascinated 
you?, before whose eyes Jesus Christ crucified has 
been so clearly represented ? 

Thus have I ever maintained, and ever will, the 
inutility and absolute nullity of the Mosaic ritual 
with respect to the believing Gentiles. This was 
the doctrine which [ inculcated upon you, and to 
which I have ever most firmly adhered. And, O 
thoughtless Galatians! what powerful magician can 
have so blinded your eyes and stupified your under- 
standings as to have induced you to depart so widely 


thority of the Mosaic dispensation, but was actually foretold, 
introduced and supported by it. It may indeed be allowed, that 
where reasoning is introduced, the claim to inspiration is in that 
instance waved, and the apostle’s doctrine may be true and his 
conclusion just, though his reasoning may be sometimes illogical, 
and his premises doubtful. 

* Who has fascinated, or enchanted you? ] It seems strange 
that the converted Gentiles should be so easily seduced, and so 
strongly attached to the burdensome ritual of the ceremonial 
law. But they might perhaps hope to escape persecution by 
passing for Jews, ch. v.10, 11. Also, having been accustomed 
before their conversion to the pomp and ceremony of idolatrous 
rites, their minds might not be sufficiently purified and elevated, 
to relish the simplicity of the Christian religion. And finally, 
some even of the first converts to the Christian religion might 
entertain the notion, too generally prevalent, that a deficiency 
in moral virtue might be compensated by a rigid adherence to 
ceremonial institutions. N.B. The words “ that ye should not 
obey the truth,” are omitted in the most approved manuscripts 
and versions, and in the editions of Griesbach and Newcome. 

° Represented.}| The words ev vysty, among you, obscure the 
sense, and are omitted in the Alexandrine and other manu- 
scripts, and in Mr. Wakefield’s version. 
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from the plain simple doctrine of a crucified Master 
which I so clearly defined to you, ¢ and to fancy that 
faith in a once dead but now risen and exalted Mes- 
siah is not of itself sufficient to entitle you to an 
interest in the blessings of the gospel, without sub- 
jecting yourselves to the grievous and intolerable 
yoke of the law? 


2. He reminds them that the gospel was first 
preached to them by himself, who had therefore a 
prior claim to their regard, ver. 2. 

This only I desire to learn from you, Did ye re- 
ceive the spirit! from him who insisted upon the 
works of the law, or from him wko taught the doc- 
trine of faith? ? 

Tell me truly which of the two is most entitled 
to your regard, your new teachers or myself? Which 
of us first instructed you in the spiritual, refined, and 
liberal doctrine of Christianity? Was it the man 


' Receive the spirit.) The expression, owing to the apostle’s 
haste, and the brevity which he affects in this epistle, is ambi- 
guous and obscure. The word spirit probably in this verse, and 
unquestionably in the following, signifies the spiritual dispensa- 
tion of the gospel, in opposition to the law; and | conceive the 
argument to stand as | have explained it in the commentary. 
This distinguishes it from the argument in the fifth verse, where 
an appeal is made to miraculous powers. 

2 From him who insisted, &c.] By the phrases ¢F epywy voua, 
e& anos wisews, the apostle undoubtedly means to designate 
himself, who taught justification by faith, and the false teachers, 
who insisted upon justification by law. It is to be remembered, 
that the apostle wrote this whole epistle with his own hand, and 
that writing Greek was difficult to him, Gal. vi.11. This led 
him to study brevity and an elliptical mode of expression, which 
throws great obscurity over a considerable part of this epistle. 
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who insists upon the expediency of Jewish ceremo- Ch. HI. 


nies, or was it he who told you that faith alone was 
sufficient ? And surely some little deference is due 
to him to whom you are indebted for all you know 
of the gospel of Christ. 


3. He urges the folly and absurdity of supposing 
that the superior dispensation could need the aid of 
a subordinate ritual, ver. 3. 

Are ye so inconsiderate? having begun with the 
spirit, are ye now secking to be made perfect by 
the flesh? 

Can you possibly be so absurd as to believe that 
the gospel needs the aid of the law to make up for 
its defects ? Can you suppose that, if you act up 
to the dictates and spirit of the gospel, you will not 
be accepted by God if you do not add to them the 
low, and comparatively puerile, rigours of the law? 


4. The apostle pleads the inconsistency of de- 
serting a doctrine which they had openly professed, 
and for which they had even suffered persecution, 
ver. 4. 

Have ye suffered+ so many things in vain ? 7, 
indeed, it be tn vain ? 





3 Spirit—flesh?] i, e. the gospel and the law. -This, as Mr. 
Locke observes, is a way of speaking very familiar to St. Paul. 
As this great commentator saw the true meaning of the word 
spirit in this verse, it is the more surprising that he should have 
understood it differently in the preceding, where he interprets it 
of spiritual gifts; which confounds the argument with that in 
ver. 5. 

* Have ye suffered, &c.] Mr. Wakefield observes, that the 
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Have not you been persecuted for your profession 
of the Christian religion, and by whom? By the 
Jews chiefly; the bigoted adherents to the institutes 
of Moses? Are you now gone over to the party of 
your persecutors; and virtually acknowledging, that 
your firmness and fortitude when suffering in the 
cause of truth and liberty was folly and enthusiasm ? 
Let me hope that matters are not carried to this 
disgraceful and dangerous extreme, but that you 
may still be reclaimed from this strange delusion. 


5. He appeals to the miracles wrought, and to 
the miraculous gifts imparted, as decisive in favour 
of the doctrine which he had taught, ver. 5. 

He who supplied you with the spirit®, andwho 





word waoyvw is what grammarians call a middle verb; and he 
renders the clause, ‘‘ Have so many things been done for you in 
vain?” The apostle is generally understood to allude to their 
past firmness in bearing persecution, from which they now de- 
sire to shield themselves by assuming the character of Judaism. 
« If, indeed, the event shall prove that they have been suffered 
in vain ; which will not suppose, but rather trust that you will 
see your errors and amend them.”’ Newcome. 

' Hewho supplied you.] q.d. Was it my opponent or myself? 
This is a direct appeal to the existence and exercise of miracu- 
lous powers in circumstances in which an appeal to them would 
be infatuation and insanity, if they did not ‘actually exist. His- 
toric evidence can hardly be even conceived to rise to a higher 
degree than that which proves the existence of these superna- 
tura! qualifications ; and consequently of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, which they were intended to establish. It may 
seem surprising that the false teachers, who performed no mira- 
cles, should be more attended to than the apostle, who exercised 
and even communicated miraculous powers ; but it is to be con- 
sidered that these false teachers represented themselves as com- 
missioned by the apostles at Jerusalem, whom they represented 
as Paul’s superiors, from whom he had derived his authority and 
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performed miracles among you, was he the teacher? Ch. IIL. 
of the works of the law ? or of the doctrine of faith? Veta 


I will at once appeal to the most decisive evi- 
dence. You know that when the gospel was first 
preached to you, miracles of an extraordinary kind 
were wrought among you, and spiritual gifts were 
imparted to many of you upon your profession of 
the gospel. Tell me plainly, was it my opponent 
or myself who produced these high credentials ? 
Did he or I work miracles among you? Did you 
receive your extraordinary powers from the man 
who tells you that you must submit to the ceremo- 
nial law; or from him who assures you that faith 
alone will entitle you to all the privileges of the go- 


instructions. And they affirmed that the apostle had greatly 
exceeded his instructions, in teaching the inutility of the Mosaic 
ritual: for that the apostles at Jerusalem required the observ- 
ance of it as absolutely necessary ; and that Paul himself was 
so sensible of this, that he insisted upon the obligation of the 
law in other places, though he excused the Galatians. All this 
will be very evident to tiose who read the epistle with atten- 
tion ; and it easily accounts for the deference which was paid 
to the judaizing instructors. 

* The spirit.| The spirit is here universally understood as 
signifying miraculous gifts and powers ; though the same word 
is used immediately before, ver.2,3, to express the gospel, in 
opposition to the law. This is one instance among many, of 
the apostle’s sudden change of the signification of his words 
without any previous notice. This is remarkably the case in 
this epistle; which being written by his own hand, he affects 
brevity, and uses as few words as possible. 

3 Was he the teacher?] The apostle’s expression is so very 
elliptical, that it is necessary to insert some such words as these, 
to make it at all intelligible. Archbishop Newcome says, “I 
understand yy after each of the participles, and suppose that St. 
Paul speaks of himself with his usual delicacy. None but apo- 
stles could impart the spirit.” ; 
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spel? Put the question closely to your understand- 
ings and to your consciences: How can you possi- 
bly resist such cogent evidence ? 


6. He argues from the case of Abraham, who 
was justified by faith, ver. 6, 7. 

As Abraham believed God, andit was accounted 
to him for righteousness ; therefore know ye, that 
those who are of the party of faith! are the chil- 
dren of Abraham ®. 

It is no novel doctrine which I am labouring to 
inculcate. You are admitted into covenant upon 
the same terms that Abraham was: he believed the 
divine promise, and by his faith obtained the bless- 
ing. And be assured, that however others may 
boast of their natural descent from this pious patri- 
arch, it is upon the heirs of his faith only that the 
promise is entailed. They who believe in the doc- 


=) 





1 Who are of the party of faith.] oi ex wisews, they who rely 
on faith for justification, in opposition to of ex vows, “they who 
are of the party of law :” they who seek for justification by the 
works of the law. These, that is, these only (see Wakefield), 
are children of Abraham ; or, in other words, are justified after 
his pattern ; namely, by faith. They believe in the actual resur- 
rection of Jesus, and are justified thereby: he believed in the 
possible resurrection of Isaac, whom he was about to sacrifice, 
and his faith was imputed for righteousness, without regard to 
the ceremonial law. ‘This argument, which the apostle barely 
glances at here, he insists upon at large Rom. iv.: a strong 
presumption that both the epistles were written by the same au- 
thor; for a train of ideas and arguments so peculiar would 
hardly have entered the imagination of two different writers. 

2 Children of Abraham.) ‘‘ His imitators, and heirs of the pro- 
mise made to him.”” Newcome. With Locke and others I join 
the seventh verse to the sixth, from which it appears to be an 
inference. Sce Worsley and Rosenmuller. 
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trine of the gospel, and who expect its blessings Ch. III. 


exclusively of all regard to legal rites, are the true 
descendants of Abraham, and heirs with him of the 
divine inheritance, upon the same terms on which 
he obtained the blessing. 


7. The scriptures had foretold to Abraham that 
all nations should be accepted by God, upon the 
same terms with himself, ver. 8, 9. 

Now the scripture, having foreseen that God 
would justify the Gentiles by faith, prophetically 
announced? the glad tidings to Abraham: “In 
thee shall all the nations be blessed+.” So then, 


they who are of the party of fazth> are blessed 
with Abraham, who believed. 


3 Prophetically announced, &c.] waseuyyyedicaro’ “ pro- 
claimed before glad tidings to Abraham.’’ Newcome.  “ gave 
this joyful promise long ago.” Wakefield. —“‘ he gave Abraham 
a foreknowledge of the gospel.”” Locke. 

* In thee, &c.| This promise first occurs Gen. xii. 3, when 
Abraham was required to leave his native country and to reside 
in Canaan ; and was repeated several times afterwards to Abra- 
ham, and to his son Isaac and to his grandson Jacob. It is gene- 
rally understood as referring to the descent of the Messiah from 
him, whose doctrine would be a blessing to the whole world: nor 
do I see any reason to recede from this acceptation of the pro- 
mise. It is so explained by the apostle Peter, Acts-ili. 25, and 
by the apostle Paul in this place. Some expositors understand 
the promise as signifying nothing more than this, that the 
posterity of Abraham should become so prosperous, that their 
prosperity should become proverbial; so that others should 
bless themselvés in them, or wish themselves as happy as the 
descendants of Abraham. See Dr. Priestley on the text. Ob- 
serve here, that the scripture is personified, yet wno supposes 
the scripture to be a real person? so the gifts of the spit may 
ilso be personified, without implying that the holy spirit is a 
distinct intelligent agent. 

° Who are of the party of faith.) “of faith and of the 
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Believers under the gospel are not only justified, 
after the example of Abraham, without regard to 
ceremonial institutions, but it is expressly foretold 
that they should be so. For God, foreseeing and 
intending that under the gospel dispensation be- 
lievers should be admitted into covenant without 
submitting to Jewish ceremonies, was pleased to 
announce this his kind design repeatedly to Abra- 
ham, in the promise recorded in the Jewish serip- 
tures: the purport of which is, that at some future 
period all the nations of the earth should be admit- 
ted to share the privileges of the covenant, upon the 
same easy terms with himself. This happy period 
is now arrived; and all who believe the gospel are 
now admitted into the same state of privilege and fa- 
vour which he enjoyed as the reward of his strong 
and operative faith. But if Jewish rites were also 
made necessary, the promise of God would in this 
instance have been violated. 


8. The law condemns all who seek for justifica- 
tion by it, ver. 10. 

Moreover ', as many as are for the works of the 
law are under a curse; for it is written, Cursed 
be every one who continueth not wn the performance 





works of the law, spoken of two races of men; the one as the 
genuine posterity of Abraham, heirs of the promise, the other 
not.’ Locke.- 

' Moreover.| yap here introduces a collateral argument, not 
an inference; in the second clause it assigns a reason for the 
preceding affirmation, and is properly translated for. 
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of all things which are written in the book of the 
law 2. 

It is quite absurd for any one to expect advantage 
by adherence to the ceremonial Jaw. For, allowing 
that much benefit might be derived from perfect 
obedience, this itself is morally impossible. And 
the law denounces a solemn curse upon all who dis- 
obey it in any particular; and makes no provision 
for the forgiveness of the penitent. Every one, 
therefore, who, rejecting the mercy of the gospel, 
hopes to obtain the blessing by adherence to the 
law, is, by that very circumstance, a convicted and 
condemned culprit, utterly destitute of help and 
hope. 


9. The prophetic scriptures announce a mode of 


acceptance with God different from that which the’ 


law prescribes, ver, 11, 12. 
But that by the law no one is justified before 
God, is evident; for the just by faith shall lives. 


* Cursed, &c.] See Deut. xxvii. 26. The apostle’s mind was 
possessed with the idea that no one could be justified, or obtain 
the favour of God by claim of right, as having fulfilled the law ; 
because no one had, in every particular, fulfilled its injunctions, 
and the law made no provision for penitents. He treats of this 
argument at large in the first three chapters of the epistle to 
the Romans. 

* The just by faith shall live.] This is a quotation from Hab. 
li. 4, where it is translated by Archbishop Newcome, “ the just 
shall live by his faith :” though he acknowledges that there is an 
ambiguity in the original, as well as in the passages where it is 
cited by the apostle. “‘ The meaning of the prophet is,” says 
the learned prelate, “‘ The good, or the righteous man, who be- 
lieves in my prophets, and obeys their directions, shall live at 
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Now the law ts not of faith, but saith, He who 
performeth these things shall lve by them}. 

The prophets concur with the Mosaic wnitings 
in predicting that the time would come when faith 
alone, exclusive of ritual performances, should be 
made the condition of participation in the blessings 
of the covenant. Such is the language of the pro- 
phet Habakkuk. Not he who is perfect in obe- 
dience, but he who is faithful and sincere, shall 
escape with life. But the unrelenting language of 
the law is, He, and he only, who performs all duties, 
without any exception, may claim a right to safety 
and impunity. 


the time of the Babylonish invasion. See Jer. xxi.9, xxxviii. 2, 
17, 18. In the New Testament the words are accommoda- 
ted.” 

Archbishop Secker observes, that “ the English word faith is 
only used here, and Deut. xxxii. 20, in all the Old Testament. 
And the Hebrew word denotes many times an attribute of God, 
but never a quality in man, except 1 Sam. xxvi. 23, where it 
means fidelity ; Prov. xxvili. 20, @ man of truth; and Deut. 
xxxii, 20, there is no truth in them. But it never means faith, 
or credit given to testimony. It may be translated here, by his 
faithfulness.’ See Newcome on the Minor Prophets, Appendix, 

240. 

: Upon the whole, it is very evident that the apostle only uses 
the text by way of accommodation ; the words suiting his pur- 
pose, he cites them without any regard to their original con- 
nexion or primary signification. And this is one instance among 
many where the doctrine of the apostle is true and of divine au- 
thority, though the argument which he alleges in support of it 
seems to be infirm and irrelevant, and to amount to nothing 
more than a mere verbal coincidence. See Rem. i. 17 ; Heb. x. 
38, 

' He who performeth, &c.] See Lev. xviii.5: Ye shall there- 
fore keep my statutes and my judgements, which if a man do, he 
shal live in them. I am the Lord. 
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10. The apostle further declares, that the time Cot: 


referred to by the prophets must be the advent of * 
Christ, who by his death has superseded the old dis- 
pensation, and introduced the new, ver. 13, 14. 
Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, having been made a curse for us?, (for it is 
written, Cursed is every one who hangeth on a 
tree,) that the blessing of Abraham® might come 





+ * Having been made a curse for us.] The apostle immediately 
explains what he means by Christ being made acurse ; namely, 
that he was crucified, because crucifixion was a kind of death 
which the law pronounces accursed ; Deut. xxi. 23, he that is 
hanged is accursed of God. It was a death which the law in- 
flicted upon outlaws and the worst of criminals. The apostle 
having thus explained his meaning, it is evident that when it is 
said that Christ was made a curse, he could not mean to say 
that Christ bore the wrath and curse of God for the sins of the 
elect, as some have strangely taught. See Beza in loc. 

He was made a curse for us: that is, for our benefit. He hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law. How? By ratifying with 
his blood that new covenant, by which faith is made the condi- 
tion of justification, which supersedes the old covenant, the law 
of Moses and its condemning sentence. This is the doctrine 
which pervades all the apostle’s writings, as every unprejudiced 
reader must perceive, who is well acquainted with them. 

‘In this sense,” (says Dr. Chandler in his excellent note 
upon this passage,) “ the innocent Jesus was made a curse by 
God, as his heavenly Father permitted him to die that ignomi- 
nious death which the law of Moses pronounced accursed, and 
which was inflicted only on the vilest and most accursed male- 
factors. But how are we delivered from the curse of the law 
by Christ’s being made a curse, or dying an accursed death ? 
Why, plainly thus: As he hereby put an end to the obligation 
of the Jewish law, which pronounced a curse on every one who 
did not in all things continue to observe it, by introducing and 
establishing a better covenant into the world, even that cove- 
nant which God made with Abraham, of which this was the 
principal article, that faith should be imputed to him for right- 
eousness.”’ 


° The blessing of Abraham] “ was evidently his justification 
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unto the Gentiles through Christ Jesus, that we 
through faith might receive the spirit promised}. 

Christ has delivered us from the curse of the law, 
by delivering us from the obligation to obey it. 
And this he has done by being himself, if I may so 
express it, made a curse for us; or, in other words, 
by being put to death upon the cross, a death which 
the law pronounces accursed. And Christ delivers 
us by his death, because that event is the ratifica- 
tion of the new dispensation, which supersedes the 
dispensation of rites and ceremonies, and which 
abrogates the law and its condemning power. And 
thus he introduces that new covenant which was the 
object of the divine promise to Abraham, the gra- 
cious purport of which is to communicate to be- 
lieving Gentiles all its invaluable promises and bless- 
ings, upon condition of faith alone, exclusive of all 
regard to the ceremonial law. 


11. The apostle argues that, upon principles of 
common equity, the law of Moses could not vacate 
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and acceptance with God through faith: this God himself im- 
puted to him for righteousness, and signally rewarded and 
blessed him on account of it. And therefore the coming of 
Abraham’s blessing upon the Gentiles was their being justified 
and accepted of God upon the same principle of faith as he was.” 
Chandler. 

' The spirit promised.) Gr.“ the promise of the spirit,” or, “ the 
promised spirit.” See Rosenmuller; who rightly interprets the 
phrase, ‘ dona spiritus sancti, omnibus Christianis communia.” 
The word spirit is here used in the same sense as in ver. 2 and 
3, for the gospel and its blessings, which are common to all who 
believe ; and not for supernatural gifts and powers, which were 
necessarily limited to a small number. 
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the promise which had been made to Abraham and ch, 1. 


to his spiritual posterity long before, ver. 15—18. 


Brethren, I reason upon common principles 2, Ver. 15. 


No one cancelleth or altereth3 a covenant which 
hath been ratified, though it be only between man 
and man*. 

I will now show you, upon principles of common 
equity, that it is impossible that the ceremonial law 
should be obligatory upon Gentile believers in 
Christ. You well know, that among men a cove- 
nant, when it is once solemnly ratified, cannot be 
abrogated or changed ; and no new conditions can 
be added to it without the consent of both the con- 
tracting parties. 

Now the promises were made to Abraham and 
his offspring >. The promise saith not, And to 


* T reason, &c.] Literally, “ 1 speak according to man. I am 
speaking of a common custom.” Wakefield. 

3 Altereth.| emidiaraccerai. See Newcome and Chandler. 
“* Insuper novas et contrarias conditiones addit.”’ Schleusner. 

* Only between man and man.) “ Guws avpwra though it be 
but a man’s covenant.” Newcome. 

> To Abraham and his offspring.| 1+ is difficult to make out, 
and still more to vindicate, the apostle’s reasoning. This, how- 
ever, does not at all affect his doctrine, that the Gentiles should 
be admitted to the privileges of the gospel, without submitting 
to the yoke of the law ; a doctrine which he was taught by re- 
velation, and which he confirmed by miracle. He is also right 
in arguing from the case of Abraham, that as this patriarch was 
justified by faith, it was in strict analogy that believers under 
the gospel should be justified in the same way. But how far 
the apostle’s argument holds good in detail may be doubted. 
The steps of his proof are the following: 1. God promises to 
Abraham and his offspring, that all nations shall be blessed in 
him, i. e. should be justified as he was, see ver. 8,9. 2. This 
promise being made to Abraham’s offspring in the singular, and 
not in the plural number, it is thereby limited to one class only 
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thine offsprings, as concerning many; but To 
thine offspring, as concerning one; which person 
as Christ. 





of the descendants of Abraham, ver. 16. 3. This class, to 
which the promise is limited, consists of believers in Christ, who 
are by faith sons of Abraham, ver. 6; and who, together, con- 
stitute Christ's mystical body, ver. 28. See Locke. — 4. This 
promise, so made to Abraham's spiritual offspring, could not be 
vacated by the Mosaic law, which was not given till upwards 
of four hundred years afterwards, and to which the subjects of 
the promise were not parties, ver. 17. o. Therefore God is 
by irrevocable promise bound to justify believing Gentiles ; that 
is, to admit them to the privileges of the gospel, without subject- 
ing them to the yoke of the law. The principal objections to 
this argument are: 1.) The limitation of the promise, which 
seems indefinitely to express the great benefits which mankind 
would ultimately enjoy from the posterity of Abraham, i. e. from 
the Messtah, see Acts iti. 25, to the circumstance of emanci- 
pation from the ceremonial law: and 2.) The extraordinary 
method by which he proves that Christ or believers are the off- 
spring to which the promise is limited ; it being notorious that 
the original word, in the singular number, is commonly used 
to express all the descendants of a common ancestor. 

Archbishop Newcome suspects that this sentence is a margi- 
nal note inserted into the text. St. Jerom says that St. Paul 
made use of a false argument, which, though it might do well 
enough with the stupid Galatians, yet would not be approved by 
any wise or learned men. And Le Clerc says it is an allegori- 
cal kind of argument, which the apostle made use of for the con- 
viction of the Jews, who were used to such methods of reason- 
ing. Dr. Chandler thinks these suppositions injurious to Paul’s 
character ; and endeavours to explain and justify his reasoning, 
by observing, “that after God made the promise to Abraham, he 
limited the blessing to his posterity by Isaac ; for though he pro- 
mises to make Ishmael a great nation, because he is thy seed, yet 
he restricts the covenant to the descendants of Isaac: in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called, Gen. xxi, 12,13. Therefore the pro- 
mise, in thy seed shall all nations of the earth be blessed, could re- 
fer to no other of the seeds or sons of Abraham but Isaac only. So 
that the apostle makes out that this promise relates to a single 
person, or son of Abraham, exclusive of all his other posterity.” 

N. B. Mr. Wakefield, with the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic 
translators, reads cots omepuact, the oflsprings. 
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It was promised to Abraham that he should be 
justified by faith ; and to believers, his spiritual off- 
spring (ver. 6), that they should be blessed in him, 
or like him; thatis, should be justified by faith only 
(ver. 8,9). And, if I may be permitted to use a 
verbal arguinent in the case, you may observe that 
the word offspring, in connexion with the promise, 
always occurs in the singular and not in the plural 
number ; which may be understood as signifying 
that only one class of Abrahain’s posterity is enti- 
tled to the blessing. The promise, therefore, must 
be limited to his spiritual descendants, the heirs of 
Abrahams faith, the great body of believers consist- 
ing of Jews and Gentiles, of which Christ is-the 
head ; to the entire exclusion of the patriarch’s na- 
tural descendants, as long as they rely for justifica- 
tion upon the ceremonial law. 

And I say this, that the covenant which had 
been previously ratified by God concerning Christ |, 
the law, which was given four hundred and thirty 
years afterwards 2, could not cancel, so as to make 





1 Concerning Christ.] These words are omitted in the Alex- 
andrine and Ephrem manuscripts, and in the Ethiopic, Vulgate, 
and other versions. See Griesbach and Wakefield. Concerning 
Christ: “ pertinens ad Christum.” Grotius. See Chandler. 

* Four hundred and thirty years afterwards. The first pro- 
mise was made to Abraham when he was 75 years old, Gen. 
xii. 3,4; from this date to the birth of Isaac was 25 years, 
Gen. xx1.5 ; Isaac was 60 when Jacob was born, Gen. xxv. 26 ; 
Jacob went into Egypt at 130, Gen. xlvii. 9 ; and the Israelites 
sojourned there, according to the Septuagint, 215 years : which 
completes the number. See Whitby and Doddridge. 
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void the promise. For if the inheritance! be by 
law, it is no more by promise; whereas God freely 
gave it to Abraham by promise. 

No covenant, as I have just observed, can be can- 
celled without the consent of both the contracting 
parties ; nor can a promise be revoked but with the 
permission of the promisee. I conclude, therefore, 
with confidence, that the first covenant which God 
had made with Abraham, and with his spiritual off- 
spring, could not possibly be vacated by another 
covenant which he made with another party many 
centuries afterwards, so as to change the terms of 
the original agreement for conditions less favour- 
able, and that without the consent of the parties 
concerned. Such conduct weuld be no less than 
flagrant injustice, and a palpable violation of a pre- 
vious promise, which cannot, therefore, be imputed 
to God. It is in vain to plead that the promised 
blessing may be imparted upon both conditions ; 
these conditions are absolutely incompatible with 
each other. If men are justified by law, they are 
not justified by faith ; if the blessing is obtained by 
faith, it is not acquired by law. But it is evident, 
that to Abraham and to his believing posterity it 
was promised freely as the reward of faith, exclusive 
of the ceremonial law; and from this promise God 
cannot and will not recede. 





' Inheritance,] 7. e. says Dr. Chandler, the blessedness en- 
tailed on Abraham and his seed, of being justified by faith. It 
comes to them by descent and birthright. 
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12. Nevertheless the law was not without its use, 
though it did not supersede the previous promise, 
ver. 19, 20. 

To what purpose, then, served the law ? It was 
added because of transgressions? ; being admant- 
stered by messengers under the direction of a me- 
diator, till that offspring should come to whom the 
promise belonged. But this mediator was not a 
mediator for one of the parties, and God ts but 
one of the two. - 


® Because of transgressions.] The expression is very elliptical, 
and must be explained by comparing it with other passages in 
the apostle’s writings. The law declared the nature or sin; 
passed sentence of death upon every sin; it showed no mercy, 
and drove men to despair. Iu this way it guarded man against 
the commission of sin, and made a merciful dispensation more 
welcome. See Gal. ili. 23—25 ; Rom. vii. 7, &c., itt. 20, iv. 15, 
v. 20. 

3 Administered by messengers.] diarayess, * through the mi- 
nistry of angels.”” Wakefield — diarascw respondet Latino 
constituere, et ita lat? patet, ut de quovis, sive propria sive ali- 
ena auctoritate aliquid precipiente, jubente, mandante, accurante, 
usurpetur. 1 Cor. xi. 34.” Schleusner. __I have given to this 
passage the sense which appears to me most natural and intel- 
ligible. Of the existence and ministry of angels we know no- 
thing; nor does it concern us to know any thing. But that the 
law was communicated to Israel by Moses, as the medium of di- 
vine communications; and that the observation of it was enforced 
from age to age by a succession of prophets or divine messen- 
gers, till the coming of Christ, is a fact perfectly intelligible, 
and much to the apostle’s purpose. That the word ayyeAos will 
bear this sense, it would be superfluous to prove; and there can 
be little doubt that it is used in the same sense through the first 
chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews. See Mr. Wakefield's 
translation. . 

* God is but one of the two.] This is the reading of the /Ethi- 
opic, and adopted by Wakefield. This sense of the passage 
makes it very pertinent to the apostle’s purpose, so that there 
is no occasion, with Michaelis and Newcome, to consider this 
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Now, if any one should be inclined to ask What 
is the use of the law, if it does not justify; and if 
the observation of its ceremonial precepts is not ne- 
cessary to acceptance with God? I answer briefly, 
that the principal use of the law was, by its strict 
and holy precepts, and by the irrevocable sentence 
of condemnation which it passes upon every offence, 
to convince those who were under its jurisdiction 
of their guilt and danger, and to render a more 
merciful dispensation welcome. This ceremonial 
and moral law, which was first communicated to 
the Israelites by the instrumentality of Moses, was 
confirmed and administered from generation to ge- 
neration, by a succession of priests and prophets ; 
till it was eventually superseded by the introduction 
of the new dispensation ; under which, agreeably to 
the divine promise, all who believe are to be justi- 
fied by faith, that is, they are to be admitted to all 
the blessings of the gospel, without regard to the 
ceremonial law. And here, in confirmation of my 
preceding argument, I would remind you, that the 
covenant, of which Moses was the mediator, could 
not vacate the covenant made with Abrahain. For 
the parties in the Mosaic covenant were God and 
the children of Israel; whereas the parties in the. 
former covenant were God and believers; and for 
the latter of these contracting parties Moses had no 
authority to act, and consequently they are not 


verse as a marginal gloss. ‘“ The Athiopic translator has Do- 
minus unus est duorum, interpreting, as I suppose.’ Newcome. 
The apostle’s brevity creates obscurity. 
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bound by the contract of which he was, if I may so 
express it, the negotiator. | 


13. The law, in its place, was so far from being 
hostile to the divine promise, that it was even sub- 
servient to the introduction of the new and better 
dispensation, ver. 21—24. 


Is the law, then, contrary to the promses of 


God? Far fromit. If, indeed, a law had been 
given which could have conferred life, certainly jus- 
tification would have been by that law. But the 
scripture hath included all under sin?, so that the 
promise of justification by faith? ws extended* to 
behevers only. 


— 


1 Justification would have been by that law.) ‘ The apostle 
argues, that if such a law had been given to the Jews as could 
have secured justification, then righteousness would have been 
by the law; and thus the promise of God would have been of 
no effect, which expressly declared that acceptance and pardon 
should be the consequence of true faith.” Chandler. 

2 Included all under sin.] “ra ravra, all things, z.e. allmen.” 
Locke. ‘‘ The apostle,” says Dr. Chandler, “ uses the most 
general expression that can be, that the Jews might not think 
themselves excepted from the common charge.” 

3 By faith.| The received text adds the words of Jesus Christ, 
which are omitted in the ASthiopic and by Mr. Wakefield ; and 
which are not necessary to the sense. 

4 Is extended.] iva doy, is given. iva does not always introduce 
the final cause, but is sometimes used to express an inference 
only, So iva Aypwiy does not always signify that it might be ful- 
filled, but that by such an event such a prophecy was actually 
fulfilled. And here the apostle does not mean to say, that the 
scriptures represent men as sinners, in order to their being jus~ 
tified by faith; but that, in consequence of all being sinners, 
the claim of law is wholly excluded, and justification can only 
be obtained by faith, agreeably to the divine promise.  “‘ Ut 
felicitas promissa intelligeretur dari per doctrinam Jesu Christi 
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Some may be disposed to ask, Whether this state 
of the case is not in fact setting up two dispensa- 
tions in opposition to each other; one of which jus- 
tifies by faith, and the other by works? But I can 
assure such objectors, that there is no contrariety 
in the divine dispensations. They are all harmo- 
nious and consistent with each other. If, indeed, 
the Mosaic law had been such that its terms might 
have been easily fulfilled, and its blessings easily at- 
tained, this would have been a different mode of 
justification ; and law and promise would have been 
at variance with each other. But, in fact, the con- 
ditions of the Mosaic covenant are so strict, and its 
condemning sentence is so severe and irreversible, 
that none ever were or could be justified by it; nor 
could any ever lay claim to life upon the ground of 
right and of perfect obedience. Accordingly, it 1s 
evident to every one who reads the Jewish scrip- 
tures, that all men, Jew and Gentile without ex- 
ception, are in a state of condemnation. So that 
there is no hope for any but for those who take 
the benefit of the promise ; and all who are justified 


credentibus. iva 008%, logice: ut intelligamus, perspiciamus.” 
Rosenmuller. Dr. Macknight says, ‘‘ that though iva commonly 
denotes the end for which the thing is done, it often signifies 
the effect or consequence of an action simply, without express- 
ing the intention of the agent; and therefore, in such cases, it 
ought to be translated so, so as, Luke ix.45; Rom. v. 20; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 13; Gal. v.17; Rom. xi. 11.’ Prel. Ess, No. 4.—‘* The 
scriptures of the Old Testament represent all mankind, Jews 
and Gentiles, to be in a state of sin and guilt, and set forth the 
Messiah promised to Abraham as the only Saviour by whom 
their pardon and salvation is to be obtained.” Pyle. 
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obtain this favour by faith alone, without any claim ch. m1. 


from law. 


Moreover, before this faith came, we were kept Ver. 28. 


in custody! under the law, confined together until 
faith? should be revealed. So that the law was our 
conductor 3 to Christ, that we might be justified by 
Saith. , 

And truly those of us who lived under the law 
were in a state of very severe pupillage, which might 
well render the liberal and merciful spirit of the go- 
spel acceptable and welcome. We were like chil- 
dren confined together in a school, under the tui- 
tion of a very harsh and severe master, looking and 
longing for the coming of the time when we should 
be set at liberty, and be at our own disposal. The 
gospel dispensation is that free and happy state 
which was the object of our earnest desire and joy- 
ful anticipation. And the severe discipline which 
we endured under our former rigid tutor the law, 








—« 


1 Kept in custody under the law.] ‘‘ The word signifies to be 
kept in custody or durance. The Jews were in the condition of 
children not arrived to years of maturity, and kept in custody 
under the discipline of the law, that chastised them for every 
offence, and rigorously exacted punishment without hope of 

ardon.’’ Chandler. 

® Faith should be revealed.] i.e. the dispensation of faith, 
“‘ The thing’ promised in this chapter, sometimes called blessing, 
ver. 9,14; sometimes inheritance, ver.18 ; sometimes justifica~ 
tion, ver. 11,24; sometimes righteousness, ver. 21 ; and some- 
times life, ver. 11,21.’ Locke. 

3 Conductor.) In the original, pedagogue, a ‘conductor qui 
puerum in ludum ducebat et reducebat. It was a name given like- 
wise to the servant who taught the children letters and super- 
intended their behaviour. They were generally persons of ri- 
gid manners.” Newcome, Macknight. 
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has taught us the unspeakable value of the privi- 
leges of the gospel, 


14. Believers are released from the restrictions of 
the law, as children when declared of age, from the 
authority of a guardian, ver. 25, 26. 

But faith being come, we are no longer under a 
conductor: for ye are all the acknowledged sons of 
God, by faith in Christ Jesus. 

While law retained its authority, we remained in 
a state of childhood and pupillage, subject to severe 
discipline and restraint ; but the new dispensation 
having superseded the Mosaie law, these rigours 
have ceased: and law, having performed his office, 
resigns his charge. You, who believe in Christ, are 
declared of age; you are taken from school, you are 
delivered from the tyranny of law, and are owned 
and treated as children of God, living at liberty in _ 
your father’s house. 


15. Believers are free from the yoke of the law, 
inasmuch as in a body they form one mystical per- 
son; which is that very offspring of Abraham to 
whom the promise is made, ver. 27—29. 

Moreover, as many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ, have put on Christ). 











' Have put on Christ.] This is avery bold, not to say a very 
harsh figure ; but it is a very familiar one to the mind of the 
apostle, and very necessary to be kept in view by all who are 
desirous thoroughly to understand his writings. All who by 
baptism have made a public profession of faith in the gospel 
have “ put on Christ :”’ so that, as Mr. Locke justly explains the 
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Let me call your attention to another considera- Ch. IL 


tion, By being baptized into the name of Christ, 
you publicly avow yourselves to be the disciples of 
Christ. And as such you are, if I may so express 
it, clothed with Christ ; so that you lose as it were 
your separate personality, and become one with 
him: you constitute a part of that great body of 
which he is the head. 

There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
slave nor free, there ts neither male nor female, for 
ye all are one person? in Christ Jesus. But if ye 


phrase, “ to God now looking upon them there appears no- 
thing but Christ; they are, as it were, covered all over with 
him, as a man is with the clothes he has put on; and hence he 
says In the next verse, they are all one in Christ Jesus, as if 
there were but that one person.’ The apostle here, and in 
many other passages of his writings, considers the great body 
of believers as constituting one mystical person, of which Christ 
is the head. It is a favourite comparison with him, to which he 
often alludes, and upon which he loves to dilate. See Rom. xii. 
4,5; 1 Cor. sit. 12—27; Eph.i. 23, v. 29—31. It may how- 
ever be proper to observe, that this symbolical and highly figu- 
rative mode of expression gives no countenance to the modern 
and extravagant doctrine of the sinner being clothed with the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, in order to his justification : 
a notion than which nothing can be more foreign to the apo- 
stle’s mind, or more inconsistent with reason and with Chris- 
tianity ; and which indeed never occurred to any one’s imagina- 
tion till many centuries after the mission and ministry of the 
apostles had been concluded. 

* Ye all are one person.] All believers make one person, and 
that person is the true and sole offspring of Abraham, to whom 
the promise was made, which the law, delivered long after- 
wards, could not disannull: a promise which never has been re- 
pealed, and which, without the consent of the promisee, could 
notin equity be made void. ‘‘ Under the dispensation of the go- 
spel (as Dr. Chandler expounds the text), there is no distinc- 
tion of nation, or condition, or sex: Jews and Gentiles, bond 
and free, male and female, are all considered as one person in 
Christ.” It may be observed here, that the apostle expressly 
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are one person tn Christ Jesus, then are ye the 
offspring of Abraham, and heirs in virtue of the 
promise. 

Bold as the figure may be, I will pursue it still 
further. The gospel of Jesus is offered to all per- 
sons of all ranks and of all countries, and some of 
all descriptions have embraced it. But when they 
become believers, all these distinctions cease: Jew 
and Gentile, high and low, rich and poor, male and 
female, all are united in Christ, all become portions 
of his mystical body; all are so knit and blended 
together that they constitute only one person. That 
person is Christ mystical ; and this symbolical per- 
son is the true offspring of Abraham, that one de- 
scendant to whom the promise was made, and by 
virtue of that promise they are entitled to the cha- 
racter of sons of God, and to a share in that inhe- 
ritance which was promnised to their spiritual ances- 
tor, namely, that he and his descendants should par- 
take of the blessing in consequence of faith only, 
without being subjected to the yoke of the ceremo- 
nial law. 





speaks of all believers as constituting one person, but no one is 
so weak as to understand this declaration in a literal sense. How 
unreasonable then is it to interpret a similar phraseology lite- 
rally when applied to Jesus and his heavenly Father! See John 
x. 30. The union of Jesus with the Father is the same as the 
union of all his disciples with him, with God, and with each 
other: a union, not of nature, but of will and purpose, a mu- 
tual co-operation in promoting the cause of truth and virtue. 
See John xvii. 21, 22. 

! But if ye are, &c.] eg ese ev Xpisw Tyce: this is the read- 
ing of the Clermont and Corbey manuscripts, and is approved 
by Mr. Lecke as most suitable to the apostle’s argument. 
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16. In the prosecution of his argument the apo- 
stle further pleads, that under the legal dispensation 
the heirs of the promise were not only kept under 
restraint as children, but were treated with harsh- 
ness as slaves, from which servitude they are re- 
deemed by Christ, ch. iv. 1—o. 

Now I say that the heir, as long as he isa 
child, differeth nothing froin a slave®, though he be 
proprietor of all : butts under guardians and stew- 
ards? until the time appointed by the father. So 
likewise we, when we were children, were in bond- 
age under the rudiments of this world +. 

I am speaking now, my friends, of the great body 
of those who were interested in the covenant which 
God made with Abraham, from the time of that 





* Slave:] ‘‘ so (says Mr. Locke) dsAos signifies; and St. 
Paul’s sense will be lost to one who by servant understands not 
one in a state of bondage.’ The apostle, speaking of all the 
covenanted descendants of Abraham as one person, represents 
this person as in a state of minority, and conseqtent servitude 
under the tuition of the law; and pursues this allegory into 
detail. 

5 Guardians and stewards.| ‘‘ exitporos is one who is both a 
guardian of the person and estate, and an instructor : osmovojos 
is a person who has the care of the estate.’’ Chandler. 

4 Under the rudiments of this world.) The rites and ceremo- 
nies of the law are called by the apostle rudiments of this world. 
See Col. ii. 8, 20. These are called rudiments or elements, be- 
cause the law was a sort of preparatory school for the gospel : 
see ch. iii. 24. And the Mosaic dispensation is here and else- 
where called the world, see Gal. vi. 14, Col. ii. 20, probably be- 
cause its precepts and sanctions related chiefly to worldly ob- 
jects. See Locke ; and Chandler, who supposes there is an allu- 
sion to the pomp of the temple service, as resembling that of 
the heathen mythology. The law was upon the whole a bur- 
thensome service ; and therefore the Jews under it are repre- 
sented as in bondage, like an heir while in a state of pupillage. 
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eminent patriarch to the present day: all were heirs 
of the promise, and entitled, in due time, to the pos- 
session of this fair inheritance. But those who lived 
under the law were in the state of children under 
age; and you know that in this situation a child, 
though he be heir to a very large estate, is in no bet- 
ter condition than a slave, that he is no more at his 
own disposal, and has no more power over his pro- 
perty than the meanest servant; but that both his 
person and his property are under the sole direc- 
tion and management of those whom his father has 
appointed to be his guardians and tutors, and the 
stewards and managers of his estate, till the time 
comes when by the will of his father, or by the cus- 
toms and laws of his country, he is declared of age ; 
at which time he is immediately exempted from all 
controul, he enjoys his liberty, and takes possession 
of his property. Exactly so, the posterity of Abra- 
ham under the former dispensation, though heirs 
of the promise, were heirs in a state of pupillage ; 
in bondage to that severe guardian the law, sub- 
jected to a harsh discipline, and required to learn a 
hard lesson; destitute of liberty, and compelled to 
perform a task of rites and ceremonies which con- 
stituted the essentials of a dispensation resembling, 
in the pomp of its external form, the rituals of hea- 
then nations; and which only entailed temporal 
blessings. 

But when the full time was come, God sent forth 








' The full time.] These words refcr to ver, 2, and signify the 
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his son, born of a woman®, (born under the law’, 
that he might redeem* those who were under the 
daw,) that we might receive the adoption of sons >. 
This state of subjection and servitude was how- 
ever intended to continue only for a limited time ; 
and when that time expired, which had been wisely 
fixed in the unsearchable counsels of heaven, God, 
faithful to his promise, gave an express commission 
to a person, chosen for this purpose out of the hu- 
man race; and who, on account of the distinguished 
honour conferred upon him, is called the first-born 
son of God, to declare that the season of minority 








time “ when the heir is declared of age and becomes sui juris, 
and takes the estate into his own hands.” Chandler. 

2 Born of awoman.] ‘There is no reason to imagine a re- 
ference here to the supposed miraculous conception of Jesus 
Christ; for the expression, born of a woman, is a common pe- 
riphrasis to express a human being. See Job xiv. 1, xv. 14, xxv. 
4; Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 23. With Wakefield, Newcome, and 
others, I translate yevouevoy, born, in preference to made. Some 
copies read yevywievor. 

$ Born under the law, &c.] This clause I include in a paren- 
thesis, with Castellio and Bengelius. See Bowyer. 

* That he might redeem, &c.} ‘‘ When persons are freed from 
slavery, they are properly said to be redeemed. The law of Mo- 
ses was a yoke upon the necks of the Jews. Now Christ came 
to redeem them from it, by declaring them of full age, and that 
the time was come for their being put into possession of the pro- 
mised inheritance.”” Chandler. 

The apostle is here speaking, not of the Jews only, though 
they are particularly alluded to in this parenthesis, but of all the 
spiritual posterity of Abraham collectively, the people of God in 
all ages and nations, under different dispensations of law and 
gospel. We all, whether Jews or Gentiles, under the gospel dis- 
pensation, are declared of age, and are acknowledged as sons. 
See Macknight. 

5 The adoption of sons.] “that we who believe might be put 
out of the state of bondage into that of sons.’ Locke. 
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and pupillage is at an end, and that all who receive 
his message are now released from the stern guar- 
dianship of the law, are acknowledged as sons of 
God, and are admitted to the privileges and the free- 
dom of heirs who are declared of age and put into 
possession of their inheritance. And to the end that 
those who were before in immediate subjection to 
the law might learn that even they are released from 
its burdensome yoke, this great deliverer was se- 
lected from the Jewish nation; and having himself 
lived in subjection to the law, he by his death put 
an end to the legal dispensation, introducing and 
ratifying a new and better covenant. So that Jews 
and Gentiles are now alike free from the tyranny of 
the law, and are equally entitled by faith to the pri- 
vileges of the gospel. 


17. The apostle concludes his argument by re- 
ferring to that filial spirit which the gospel produces 
in the heart, as an incontestable proof of the truth of 
his doctrine, ver. 6, 7. 

Now, to prove that ye are sons', God hath sent 

forth the spirit of his son? into our hearts, crying 


' To prove that ye are sons.]_ “‘ as the evidence and demon- 
stration that ye are thus constituted sons of God.” Chandler.— 
“to show that ye are sons.’”’ Wakefield. 

® God hath sent forth the spirit of his son.} ‘* By the Spirit,” 
says Dr. Chandler, ‘is here unquestionably nieant the extraor- 
dinary gifts of the Spirit which were given in confirmation of the 
truth of the Christian religion, and as an immediate token from 
God of the acceptance of all who believed in Christ, and their 
being constituted through him heirs of eternal life.”—‘* The 
same argument,” says Mr. Locke, ‘ of proving their sonship 
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a slave, but a son+: and if a son, then an heir of 


God, through Christ. 





from having the spirit, St. Paul uses to the Romans, Rom. viii. 
16. And he that will read 2 Cor. iv. 17 to v. 6, and Eph. 1.11 
—14, will find, that the spirit is looked on as the seal and assu- 
rance of the inheritance of life to those who have received the 
adoption of sons.” 

It cannot be doubted that the gifts of the holy spirit were 
universally regarded as undeniable proofs that those who were 
favoured with them were in covenant with God, his people, 
his sons, and heirs of the promise: nevertheless, the number 
of those who were favoured with these gifts must have been 
comparatively small. But the spirit of his son, of which the. 
apostle here speaks, he mentions as an universal quality, com- 
mon to all believers. This, therefore, 1 conceive to be that filial 
spirit and disposition which the gospel produces in the hearts of 
those who practically believe ; and which teach them to regard 
the Supreme Being in the character of a Father, benefactor, 
and friend, and to hold communion with him as such. This 
spirit, so opposite to that spirit of terror and alarm which was 
the natural effect of the law, might justly be considered as an ir- 
resistible proof of the divine authority of the gospel, and is with 
great propriety introduced by the apostle as the last and most 
substantial and affecting proof of the divinity of his doctrine. 
See the exposition of Rom. viii. 26, 27. The expression 
“* God hath sent forth the spirit,” does not necessarily imply 
any supernatural interposition to produce a change in the heart. 
God is said to do that which he accomplishes by second causes ; 
and if the principles of the gospel cordially received produce a 
filial spirit in the heart, God may be said to have sent forth his 
spirit for that purpose —‘ That Christians are the genuine sons 
of God,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘the apostle proves by their having 
the spirit or dispositions of his sons, which they show by address- 
ing him as their Father, which slaves would not do.” Our hearts, 
is the reading of the best copies: the received text reads, your. 

$ Abba! Father.| Dr. Doddridge mentions, that ‘ the learned 
Selden has brought a very pertinent quotation from the Babylo- 
nian Gemara to prove that it was not allowed to slaves to use 
the title of Abba in addressing the master of the family to which 
they belonged, or the correspondent title of Imma, or mother, 
when speaking to the mistress of it.” 

* No longer a slave.) He is now of age, no longer in the 


Ver. 7. 
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To conclude: That J may remove all doubt uporr 
the subject of your acceptance with God by faith in 
Christ, exclusive of the ceremonial law, I must again 
appeal to those miraculous powers which I exer- 
cised among you, to those spiritual gifts which I 
imparted to you, and which you possessed long be- 
fore you thought of subjecting yourselves to the yoke 
of Moses, when you had heard of no conditions of 
acceptance but those of faith in Christ. These pre- 
cious gifts, which Jesus himself possessed, which he 
is authorized to bestow, and which God by him has 
imparted to us, are substantial indisputable proofs 
that we are accepted by him upon the condition of 
faith only; and that upon this ground he acknow- 
ledges us as his children, and permits us all, whe- 
ther Jews or Gentiles, to address him under the en- 
dearing character of a Father. Let every one of you 
therefore be assured, that being a believer in Christ, 
he is no longer a pupil in his minority, a slave to 
a harsh pedagogue, but an acknowledged son of 
God, an heir at age, entitled to receive the promised 
inheritance, to be blessed with believing Abraham, 
to be accepted of God by faith alone, without the 
works of the law; which has now no more power 
over the disciple of Christ than a guardian possesses 
over a pupil who is declared of age and released 
from his wardship. For this free and happy state 





condition of a pupil or a ward, subject like a slave to the con- 
troul of another. The gifts of the spirit, and the filial spirit of 
the gospel, prove that he is a son, an heir, and in possession of 
the inheritance. See Rom. viii. 14—17. 
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8] 


you are indebted to the mercy and faithfulness of Ch. IV. 


God revealed to us by Jesus Christ ; and when the 
new and encouraging views of the divine character 
which the Christian doctrine imparts, the hope of 
mercy which it inspires, and the glorious prospects 


of immortality which it opens to view, produce their. 


natural effects upon the heart, which they do in all 
true believers, and I trust in yours, exciting su- 
preme love to God as a father and a friend, and en- 
tire devotedness to his will, a spirit so opposite to 
the servile spirit of the law, this affectionate filial 
spirit is itself the best possible proof that you are in 
the noblest sense sons of God, and heirs of the pro- 
mised inheritance, 


SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE expostulates with the Galatians con- 
cerning the unreasonableness of their apostasy 
Srom the simplicity of the gospel, and of the alien- 
ation of their affection from himself. Ch. iv. 
8—20. 


1. The apostle warns them, that though igno- 
rance might be an apology for the idolatries of their 
heathen state, they could avail themselves of no such 
excuse for their present attachment to judaical rites, 
ver. 8—11]. 

At that time indeed, when ye knew not God, ye 
VOL. III. G 


Ver. 7. 


$2 


Ch. IV. 
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were in bondage to those who by nature are not 


Ver.9. gods; but now, after ye have known God, or ra- 


ther have been known by God‘, how is it that ye 
turn back again to the weak and poor elements?, 
to which ye desire again to be in bondage as here- 


_ tofore 3? 


In your heathen state, you had no knowledge of 
God, of his attributes, his government, or his will, 
nor of the nature of that worship which would be 
most acceptable to him: no wonder you were then 
the votaries of false gods, the besotted worshipers 
of dumb idols, the abject slaves of superstition and 
folly. But, now that you have been taught by the 
Christian religion to form just and honourable con- 
ceptions of God, and of his government and of the 
spiritual worship and service which he requires, and 
since you have by the gift of his spirit been acknow- 
ledged by him as his genuine sons, and invested 








1 Ye have known God, or rather have been known by God.] The 
apostle in his usual manner takes up his words in a different 
sense: to know God, is to form just conceptions of the object of 
worship, such as the gospel inspires ; to be known by God, 1s to- 
be chosen and approved by him. Amos iii. 2; 1 Cor. viii. 3. See 
Locke. 

3 Weak and poor elements.} ‘The law was weak because it 
could not deliver men from bondage and death, Rom. viii. 1—3: 
it is called poor, because it kept men in the poor state of pu- 
pils from the full possession of the inheritance, ver. 1—3.” 
Locke. 

3 Again as heretofore.] ‘‘ wad, again, cannot here refer to 
soimeta, elements, which the Galatians had never been under 
hitherto ; but to bondage, which he tells them they had been in 
to false gods, ver. 8.”’ Locke. See also Wakefield. Macknight 
renders avwiey from the first: q.d. ‘‘ ever since your conver- 
sion.” Newcome observes, from Wetstein, that waAiy avwoey is 
a common pleonasm, 
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with peculiar privileges, what pretence can there be Ch. IV. 


for you to have recourse to the observation of mean 
and puerile ceremonies to recommend you to the 
divine regard ? What could induce you, after-you 
had obtained your freedom from heathen supersti- 
tion, to enslave yourselves again to the burthen- 
some ceremonies of the Jewish law; which, what- 
ever important purpose they might once answer, 
are now superseded, and are of no kind of use to 
you whatever ? 

How is it 4 that ye observe days, and months, and 
zumes, and years? Lam afraid concerning you, lest 
I have bestowed upon you labour tn vain. 


* Howis it, &c.] 9. d. mws yueous x. 7 A. “ Why are ye turn- 
ing back again, and are observing days,” &c. Wakefield. Dr. 
Chandler also reads it as an interrogation: ‘“‘ Do ye observe 
days and months?” &c. He adds, ‘‘ by days he unquestionably 
means their weekly sabbaths and festivals: by months, the festi- 
vals of the new moons; by times, their annual tasts and festivals ; 
and by years, their sabbatical and jubilee years.” Observe here, 
that it is because of their strict observation of these sabbatical 
seasons, and the great stress laid upon them, that the apostle 
expresses his fears lest he had bestowed upon them labour in 
vain. He never gives the least hint that a Christian sabbath had 
been substituted in the room of the Jewish sabbath which was to 
be obsérved with equal strictness ; nor does he ever in any of 
his epistles express his disapprobation of what is called sabbath- 


breaking, or warn his readers against it. This surely must have _ 


been a very great omission, if the apostle had entertained the 
same ideas of the importance of sabbatizing which are incul- 
cated by some modern Christians, who represent what they are 
pleased to call the profanation of the sabbath, as one of the 
greatest of crimes, which deserves the cognizance even of the 
civil magistrate. The plain doctrine of the New Testament is, 
that all sabbatical institutions without exception are completely 
abolished : but that seasons of religious worship should be regu- 
larly observed, and in the primitive church one of these seasons 


GZ 


Ver. 9 


10. 
}]. 
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How comes it to pass that you, who have been 
so plainly taught that the spiritual and liberal ge- 
nius of the Christian religion makes no distinction 
of days, but expressly teaches that all times are 
equally acceptable to God, and that the whole of 
every day is to be employed in his service, can so 
easily adopt the Jewish distinction of holy and un- 
holy days? How is it that you can lay any stress 
upon such matters, or imagine that you can recom- 
mend yourselves to God by a rigid observation of 
sabbath-days and new moons, and annual festivals 
or fasts, and sabbatical years? All these distine- 
tions were wisely appointed to the Jews to keep 
them separate from other nations; but under the, 
Christian dispensation, which embraces all man- 
kind, these and all other ceremonial distinctions are 
abolished. Indeed, my brethren, this servile sabba- 
tical spirit, so widely different from the free and 
filial spirit of the gospel, excites in my breast the 
most painful apprehensions lest my labours among 
you should have been unavailing to your conversion 
to pure and practical Christianity. 


2. In order to recover their alienated affections, 
he pleads with them their former kindness, which 
he had done nothing to forfeit, ver. 12—16. 

Brethren, I beseech you, be what I an; for I 











was the first day of the week. This was universally celebrated as _ 
a religious festival, in commemoration of the resurrection of 
Christ. See Evanson and Priestley on the sabbatical observation 
of the Lord’s day. 
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once was what ye noware!. Ye have not wronged 
me in any thing?. 

My dear brethren in Christ, for as such I will still 
address you, and believe you to be such, notwith- 
standing all my suspicions and fears concerning you, 
I earnestly entreat you to follow my example. I was 
once as zealous an advocate for Jewish rites and ce- 
remonies as you now are ; and even held them to be 
essential to the divine favour. But I now see my 
error. I am instructed in the true nature of Chris- 
tian liberty. I am convinced that rites and ceremo- 
nies are of no use; that the law of Christ requires 
nothing as essential to an interest in its blessings, 
but love to God and benevolence to man: that no- 
thing will be of any avail but a good heart and a 
virtuous life. Let me prevail upon you, my friends, 
to adopt the same just and generous latitude of 
principle. You will feel yourselves better and hap- 








' For I once was what ye now are.] “‘ Fui aliquando qualis 
vos nunc estis.” Vatablus. See also Clarius; and Doddridge, 
who expounds the words thus: “‘ I was as ye are, as much bi- 
goted to the Mosaic ritual and pharisaic traditions, as any of 
you all can be.” See Rom. ix. 3, Wakefield’s Translation. This 
sense of the passage appears to me greatly preferable to that of 
Grotius and Locke, whose interpretation is, ‘‘ 1 beseech you, 
brethren, let you and [ be as if we were all one ;’’ which is 
adopted by most modern interpreters, though Dr. Whitby ac- 
knowledges that the former is the sense in which it was under- 
stood by the fathers. Dr. Chandler’s interpretation is peculiar : 
“ Be ye as myself, dear and beloved as my own person, because 
I was as yourselves, | was once as much esteemed and beloved 
as your Own persons.” 

* Ye have not wronged me in any thing.| Mr. Wakefield, 
upon the authority of the Asthiopic version, omits this, which he 


calls a strange clause ; but the omission is not supported by any 
manuscript. 
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pier for it. You now, indeed, regard me with a de- 
gree of coldness and suspicion very different from 
your former kind and fervent affection. But I know 
the cause, and I forgive it. You have done me no 
wrong ; nor is the seeming asperity of my language 
the effect of resentment or revenge: it is the dictate 
of genuine friendship. 

Now ye know that, under bodily infirmity, I 
preached the gospel to you at first; and my per- 
sonal affliction ye did not despise, nor disdainfully 
reject me for it?; but ye recerved me as a messen- 
ger of God, even as Christ Jesus. 

I shall never forget the kindness with which you 





' Under bodily infirmity.] Literally, through or in (dia, see 
Macknight) weakness of the flesh : this he calls in the next verse 
a personal affliction; literally, my trial in my flesh. Dr, Ham- 
mond supposes that the apostle alludes to the persecutions 
which he underwent; but this could be no ground forcontempt ° 
orscorn. There can be little doubt that he alludes to some bodily 
infirmity ; perhaps to some paralytic affection, which, 2 Cor. 
xil. 7, he calls a thorn in the flesh; and which was probably a 
considerable disadvantage to him as a public speaker. Mr. 
Locke justly observes, that “ this is an instance of that unavoid- 
able obscurity of some passages in epistolary writings, without 
any fault in the author. For some things necessary to the un- 
derstanding of what is writ are usually of course, and justly 
omitted, because already known to him the letter is writ to.’ 

2 Disduinfully reject me for it.) ekewrucare. See Wakefield. 
Literally, ‘‘ ye did not spit me out.” Wakefield. 

34 messenger of God.] ayyedoy Ges. See Wakefield ; gq. d. 
“* you received me as you would have received an acknowledged 
prophet of God; nay, as you would have received Jesus Christ 
himself, the greatest of all the prophets.” It is ucedless to cite 
authoritics to prove that the word ayyeAos, in its primary sense, 
signifies a messenger, and not a celestial spirit. And it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that this text gives no countenance to the po- 
pular doctrine that Jesus Christ is in his nature superior to the 
angels in heaven. 
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first received me. You recollect, my friends, the 
bodily infirmity under which I then laboured ; how 
great an impediment it was to me as a public 
speaker ; what an awkwardness it occasioned in my 
manner of address. Yet you neither despised nor 
insulted me upon that account: nor did you con- 
temptuously reject my mission and ministry. Far 
from it. I well remember the avidity with which 
you listened to my instructions. Impressed with 
the proofs which I exhibited of my divine commis- 
sion, you received me as a messenger of God; nor 
could you have shown greater attention and respect 
to Jesus Christ himself, had he appeared to preach 
the gospel to you in person. 

What.were, then, your benedictions*! For I 
bear you witness, that had it been possible, ye 
would have plucked out your own eyes and have 
given them to me. 

How thankful you were for my instructions! How 
kindly you spake of me and to me! You thought 
you never could do enough to show your affection 
and your gratitude. I never can forget your kind 





* What were, then, your benedictions !] tig av 6 maxagromos 
Uzwy ; “ What benedictions did you then pour out upon me! 
The context makes this sense of the words so necessary and vi- 
sible, that it is to be wondered how any one could overlook it.” 
Locke. ‘“ What was, then, your happiness! How great your 
satisfaction !’ Chandler ; who adds, ‘“‘ With what address he 
puts them in mind of their former affection to him, every man 
must see who reads the next words.” Macknight says that 
““ Locke’s interpretation is unusual; and the word is used to 
denote ‘blessedness’ in other passages of the apostle’s writ- 
ings.” Rom, iv. 6, 9. 
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16. 
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attachment. ‘There was no sacrifice which you 
would not readily have made to serve me. 

Am I, then, become your enemy, by continuing ' 
to tell you the truth ? 

What can be the reason of this extraordinary 
change ? How can I account for the coldness, the 
unkindness, which I now experience from you? Is 
my constancy the cause of your change? I taught 
you the truth, and thereby I gained your attention © 
and your love. I still continue to teach the same 
important truth; and is this the occasion of your 
present dislike? Can the same cause produce effects 
so directly opposite to each other ? 


3. The apostle charges his opponents with a de- 
sire to make a-breach between the Galatians and 
himself, in which he hopes they will not succeed, 
though he is not wholly free from some painful sus- 
picions, ver. 1/—20. 

They zealously affect you, not with a good de- 
sign?; yea, they desire to exclude you%, that ye 
may zealously affect them. 





1 By continuing to tell you the truth?] adrySevwy. See Locke. 
“by dealing truly with you?” Wakefield.  “* Am I now be- 
come your enemy, only because I warn you against corrupting 
or forsaking that very gospel, and exhort you to adhere te the 
truth and purity of it? How severely, and yet how softly, doth 
he reproach them for their fickleness and inconstancy! How 
strong is the reproof which is thus drawn from arguments of 
love!” Chandler. 

2 Not with a good design.) 8 xaaws' “Their zeal for you is 
not for your good.” Wakefield. “It is not with a good design, 
nor by lawful arts and methods, that they thus endeavour to in- 
veigle your affections: it is not by endeavouring to promote 
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My opponents pretend to have a great affection Ch. IV. 


for you, and to be very solicitous to make you 
Christians of the highest order: but they are not 
influenced by right motives ; nor do they proceed in 
a right method when they expect to accomplish their 
design by subjecting you to the yoke of the law. 
In fact, they desire to exclude you from the privi- 
leges of the gospel, and to cut you off from all com- 
munication with me, that so you may be entirely de- 
voted to them, and may submit in every thing to 
their direction. 

But it is honourable to be at all times zealousty 
affected to that which is good+; and not only when 
Lam present with you, my dear children, of whom 
L labour in birth again, till Christ be formed in 
you. 

But surely, my dear children in the gospel, you, 
of whose conversion to the faith I was the happy 
and the honoured instrument; and for whose re- 
storation to the genuine principles and spirit of 





your salvation, or preaching the truth of the gospel of Christ.” 
Chandler.  “* ZyAgyv aliquem dicitur qui valde ab eo amari af- 
fectat. Amorem vestrum captant non honeste. Sermo est de falsis 
illis doctoribus de quibus hacienus locutus erat; quibus autcm 
artibus illi usi fuerint, non constat.” Rosenmuller. 

° To exclude you.} “They would exclude you from the privi- 
leges of Christians, or from my affections.” Newcome. Some 
copies read yuas, us: g.d. they would exclude me from your af- 
fection. See Locke. Beza. 

* To that which is good.] ev xaAw. “ towards a-good man.” 
Locke. So Wakefield. This is, no doubt, the apostle’s mean- 
ing; but the expression is purposely left ambiguous. 

° My dear children.] With Beza, Bos, Bengel, and others, I 
connect these words with verse 18. See Bowyer. 


Ver. 17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
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Christianity [ am at present most tenderly solici- 
tous, and feel a truly parental anxiety, you cannot 
but see and acknowledge that it is right and credit- 
able that you should be at all times equally well af- 
fected to what is excellent, either in principles or 
persons; and not expose yourselves to the suspicion 
of fickleness and caprice. If you had a well-founded 
attachment to me and to my doctrine while I was 
present with you, you ought not, without reason, 
to have deserted both, after I had left you to pro- 
secute the further purposes of my mission. 

But I wish to be present with you now, and to 
change my language; for I am in doubt concern- 
ng you. 

I have not, indeed, much hope that what I write 
will produce all the effect which I desire ; and there- 
fore I wish that I might be permitted, even now, to 
make you a visit. A personal interview would set 
all right; and nothing would afford me greater sa- 
tisfaction than to exchange the language of suspi- 
cion and censure for that of commendation. 


‘ Change my language.] “ Qwyvy signifies not only the voice, 
but the thing spoken ; he should be glad to be present, and to 
converse with them personally, instead of writing to them ata 
distance ; because then he could be more fully informed of their 
true state, and better able to know how to order his discourse 
to them.” Chandler. 
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SECTION II. 


THE APOSTLE, by a figurative application of the 
history of the descendants of Abraham, by Sa- 
rah and Hagar, wlustrates the opposite genius 
and tendency of the two dispensations of the law 
and the gospel. Ch. iv. 21—v. 1. 


1. He briefly touches upon the circumstances of 
the history from which his illustration is taken, ver. 
21—29. 

Tell me, ye who desire to be under the law, do ye 
not hear the law? ? 

Many of you are strangely attached to the rites 
and ceremonies of the Mosaic institution. Allow 
me to ask you, Do you really understand the law of 
Moses ? Are you apprized of its nature and ten- 
dency ? Are you willing to learn from the penta- 
teuch itself the distinction, and even the opposition, 
which subsists between the old dispensation and the 








* Do ye not hear the law ?] ‘“ The law is sometimes used for 
the books of the Old Testament in general. See John x. 34.” 
Newcome. ‘This account is taken from the book of Genesis, 
ch. xvi. 15, xxi. 1. The pentateuch is usually called the law, as 
distinguished from the prophets and the hagiography. “‘ axoveiy, 
intelligere, 1 Cor. xiv.2. Libri sacri, inquit Paulus, vobis noti 
sunt. Facile igitur intelligetis, que ex iis nunc proferam. Noluit 
autem nunc ex libris sacris argumenta petere, sed illustrare rem 
quam tractabat, ad oblectandum, ut tarditatem excitaret.” Ro- 
senmuller. 
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new ? If you are desirous of instruction, I will put 
the case in such a form that you cannot fail to un- 
derstand it, and to be impressed by it. 

For it is written, that Abraham had two sons, 
one by a bond-woman, and another by a free-wo- 
man. Vow the son of the bond-woman was born 
ofter the usual manner'; but the son of the free- 
woman 27 consequence of the promise 2. 

The sacred historian relates, that the patriarch 
Abraham, when advanced in years, had two sons : 
the elder of whom, Ishmael, was the son of a con- 
cubine, a female slave, in the circumstances of 
whose birth nothing extraordinary occurred. ‘The 
younger, Isaac, was the son of Sarah, a free-woman, 
the patriarch’s lawful wife; the child of a divine 
promise, born in a supernatural way, when both his 
parents were very far advanced in years. 


2. The apostle illustrates the different genius and 
spirit of the two dispensations, from the incidents | 


1 After the usual manner.) So Wakefield. xara cagna, “ ac- 
cording to the flesh.’ —_“* according to the course of nature.’ 
Worsley. 

* In consequence of the promise.] So Wakefield. dia ryg eray- 
yerias, through the promise. ‘ by virtue of the promise.” 
Locke, Chandler. 

“There is so great boldness,” says Dr. Priestley, “in the 
apostle’s allegorizing of the history of Sarah and Hagar, that it 
cannot be supposed that he really thought that it was originally 
intended to be applied as he does it. But he made choice of 
this portion of scripture, in order to express his own idea of the 
different states of the judaizing Chiistians, and the Gentile 
converts: the former as in a state of bondage, the latter as 
free,” 
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which occur in the history of Abraham’s two sons, 
ver. 24—30. 
1.) One of these sons was born under the con- 


dition of servitude, and the other of liberty, ver. 
24——26. 

IF hich circumstances may be allegorized?. 

The historian relates a plain matter of fact; but 
the narrative contains incidents which, in a figura- 
tive application, so happily illustrate the subject 
upon which I am now treating, that I shall take the 
liberty of accommodating them to it, as though 
they had been written for that express purpose. 

For these women are two covenants4: the one 


3 May be allegorized.] & riva esw arArnyopsneva. See Dod- 
dridge and Chandler. ‘* are spoken by me allegorically.’’ 
Newcome; who suspects the words to be a marginal note. 
They are not in the Ethiopic, ** which things have’ a fur- 
ther meaning.’ Wakefield. It is plain that the apostle 
does not mean to represent the history as an allegory; or to 
insinuate that it was intended by the writer to contain any my- 
stical signification. He only applies the circumstances of the 
history to the illustration of the subject in hand. 

Mr. Peirce of Exeter, in his dissertation upon the text, trans- 
lates these words “‘ which things are allegorized: and his (the 
apostle’s) meaning is, that the prophet Isaiah, whose words he 
cites, ver. 27, has from this history borrowed the terms, wherein 
he hath expressed himself in a very fine and noble allegory. 
This rendering is exactly grammatical, and sets the aposile’s 
discourse in a different light ; and offers nothing but what is fa- 
miliar in all languages, and in all authors.” 

* These women are two covenanis.] Griesbach drops the arti- 
‘cle before duo. Bishop Pearce’s emendation of the text in his 
Epistole Due, Opp, ver. 2, p. 464, is, to say the least, very in- 
genious, and by some may be preferred. 

1.) For dsaeves de he reads dsAeve yap, ver. 25, upon the 
best authorities. 2.) For to yap Ayap he reads ro de yap 
dé is inserted and Ayap is wanting in many copies. See Gries- 
bach. 3.) The word yuy is omitted before IggacvaAyy in the 
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Ch.iv. from Mount Sinai, bearing children to bondage, 
Ver. 25. which is Hagar, (now this Sinat is a mountain in 


26. 


Arabia,) who answereth to the Jerusalem now ex-. 
isting, for shers in bondage with her children ; but 

the upper Jerusalem is the free-woman, who ts our 

mother. 





Arabic and Syriac versions ; and is suspected by the bishop to 
have been inserted by some officious scribe to correspond with 
avw in the following verse. 4.) By conjecture he substitutes 
amo for ayw, ver. 26; which is a very small alteration, as the 
ancients commonly wrote 0 for w. And this slight change makes 
the two verses exactly correspond with each other; and the 
parallelism holds in all its parts. The following is the bishop’s 
translation of the three verses : 

“ Hec enim sunt duo feedera: unum quidem a monte Sina ad 
servitutem generans, quod est Agar (hic enim (sc. mons) Sina 
mons est in Arabia, et conjunctus est Hicrosolyme@) ; servit enim 
cum filiis suis. Hoe autem (sc. foedus) ab Hierosolymd est libera 
(sc. Sara), qua est mater omninm nostréim.” 

For these are two covenants: one from mount Sinai bearing 
children to bondage, which is Hagar (now this Sinai is a moun- 
tain in Arabia, which joins to Jerusalem); for she is in bondage 
with her children. But the other from Jerusalem is the free- 
woman, which is the mother of us all, or, our mother. See 
Griesbach ; who drops ravrwy. The bishop, who renders cv- 
Soret conjunctus est, according to the Vulgate and Arabic, has 
no doubt of the 25th verse being a marginal gloss. 

Upon Bishop Pearce’s statement, Mr. Peirce observes, “ that 
the bishop has given a very unusual, if not unauthorized sense 
to the verb cusonyes, and that there is no authority but the Ara- 
bic for leaving out the word yuy. Upon which ground, a friend 
of Mr. Peirce has proposed the following improvement upon the 
bishop’s version : 

«<The one covenant, from mount Sinai, bearing children to 
bondage, is Hagar, (for this mount Sinai‘is in Arabia, and an- 
swereth, in one purt of the allegory, to the city, now called Je- 
rusalem, in the other,) for she is in bondage with her children. 
But the other covenant, from Jerusalem, is the free-woman, 
Sarah, who is the mother of us all,’’ or, our mother, 7. e. of us 
Gentiles, who are, therefore, free-born, and children of the 
promise, 
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In the parallel which I propose to draw, in order 
to illustrate the genius of the different dispensations, 
the two women stand for the two covenants, the 
Mosaic and the Christian. Hagar, the bond-woman, 
represents the Mosaic institution, delivered in so- 
lemn pomp by God himself to the children of Is- 
rael, from mount Sinai in Arabia. And, as the son 
of Hagar was born a slave, so all the children of the 
Sinai covenant, that is, all the Jewish people, and all 
who regard the temple at Jerusalem as the only au- 
thorized edifice for the peculiar solemnities of divine 
worship, are now, and ever have been, in a state of 
servitude ; tied down to certain prescribed rites and 
ceremonies, some of which were painful, some ex- 
pensive, and some inconvenient; and which, in 
themselves, were of no moral use. But, on the 
other hand, Sarah, the lawful wife of Abraham, the 
free-woman, represents the new covenant, which de- 
scended from above; and which is the charter of 
that holy and happy community which is justly 
called the new and heavenly Jerusalem !. All her 





* The heavenly Jerusalem,| or, according to the ingenious, 
and perhaps correct, suggestion of Bishop Pearce, the para- 
phrase would stand thus: ‘‘ But Sarah, the free-woman, the 
lawful wife of Abraham, represents the other covenant, which 
was lately promulgated from the city of Jerusalem, where Jesus 
opened his gracious commission ; where he lived and taught, 
and wrought miracles, and suffered death upon the cross, and 
rose again, and ascended to the right hand of God. Where he 
commissioned his apostles to teach his gospel to all nations, and 
endowed them with the gifts of the holy spirit, to confirm their 
doctrine. All her children are freeborn,” &c. 

Upon the whole, I prefer the simplicity of Bishop Pearce’s in- 
terpretation ; though Dr. Chandler’s illustration of the common 
interpretation of the allegory is very beautiful. 
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children are born free, and are entitled to all the 
privileges of their high descent. They breathe the 
spirit of liberty, and are under no subjection to 
those servile conditions, to those harsh and degrad- 
ing restraints to which the sons of the bond-woman 
were exposed. Now we, my friends, are these very 
persons: children of the free-woman ; we are free- 
born, and, as believers in Christ, we are at liberty 
from all the restraints and burdens of the ceremo- 
nial law ; and are the approved citizens of this new 
and glorious community, 


2.) The analogy applies to the relative numbers 
of their respective descendants, ver. 2/7, 28. 
Moreover}, wt is written?, Lejorce, thou barren, 





*« By the heavenly Jerusalem,” says this learned and elo- 
quent writer, “ the apostle means the Christian church ; which 
is a regular or well-ordered citv or community, expressly called, 
Heb. xii. 22, Mount Sion, the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem ; the inhabitants or members of which are, the innu- 
merable company of angels, the general assembly of the first-born, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect. The great Lord and 
Governor of which is God, thejudge of all. The great Mediator, 
who formed this city, and established this commonwealth, and 
introduces that covenant which contains the charter of its privi- 
leges, and the laws of its government, and who rules and go- 
verns under God, is the blessed Jesus. Upon which account 
the Christian church is very beautifully denoted by the heavenly 
Jerusalem, as a city which hath the immediate symbols of the 
divine presence, and is the place of God’s residence, by his holy 
spirit, It is his favourite city, under his peculiar protection 
and government.” 

For the proper explanation of these phrases in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, see the paraphrase and notes upon the text in that 
epistle. 

1 Moreover] yap is not here an illative particle, but intro- 
duces a collateral observation, The apostle having pointed aut 
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who bearest not; break forth and shout, thou who cp. w. 


travailest not in birth, for many more are the chil- 
dren of the desolate than of her that hath an hus- 
band. Now we, brethren, like Isaac, are children 


of promise. 
While I am writing, another circumstance of re- 


SF SE 


the principal circumstances of the parallel, namely, servitude 
and liberty, other incidental circumstances of resemblance oc- 
cur to him as he is writing, which he here notices. 

2 It is written.] The text cited is Isaiah liv. 1 ; which is thus 
translated by Bishop Lowth: “ Shout for joy, O thou barren, 
that didst not bear. Break forth into joyful shouting, and exult, 
thou that didst not travail; for more are the children of the de- 
solate than of the married woman, saith Jehovah.” “* The church 
of God,” says the bishop, “‘ under the Old Testament, confined 
within the narrow bounds of the Jewish nation, and still more 
so in respect of the small number of true believers ; and which 
sometimes seemed to be deserted of God, her husband, is the 
barren woman that did not bear, and was desolate: she is ex- 
horted to rejoice, and to express her joy in the strongest man- 
ner, on the reconciliation of her husband, ver. 6; and on the 
accession of the Gentiles to her family. The converted Gentiles 
are all along considered by the prophet as a new accession of 
adopted children, admitted into the original church of God, and 
united with it. See ch. xlix. 20, 21.” 

Mr. Peirce considers this text, which the apostle cites from 
the prophet Isaiah, as containing the allegory to which he al- 
Indes, and which he here pursues. And, in order to this, Mr. P. 
takes much pains to show that the females alluded to by the 
prophet are Sarah and Hagar. ‘* Rejoice, thou barren, &c., 
q.d. How earnestly was Sarah desirous of being a mother ! and 
how did she rejoice and triumph when she had ason! For the 
desolate hath many more children than she that hath a husband : 
She that was, with respect to having children, as if she had no 
husband, Abraham being superannuated, and herself being past 
age, hath many more children, &c. See Rom. iv. 19; Heb. xi. 
11,12. Hence she is spoken of as desolate, as having, in a 
manner, no husband. Hagar, though a bond-woman, was Abra- 
ham’s wife, Gen. xvi. 3, and there being nothing supernatural 
in the birth of Ishmael, she is said to have a husband. In 
short, therefore, the thing allegorized by the prophet is this : 
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semblance occurs strongly to my mind; which is, 
indeed, most encouraging and worthy of being 
mentioned. The posterity of Abraham by Ishmael 
were, agreeably to the divine promise, very nume- 
rous and powerful; and this long before the de- 
scendants of Isaac made any figure in the world, or 
had a place among the nations: but in the end, the 
promise to the patriarch was completely fulfilled ; 
and the posterity of Sarah, though she was child- 
less many years after the birth of Ishmael, and ut- 
terly despaired of having a son, greatly exceeded, 
both in numbers and in renown, the posterity of the 
bond-woman. Such shall be the final state of the 
Christian community, compared with that of Mo- 
ses. To this the prophet alludes when he calls upon 
the desolate and childless woman to rejoice and ex- 
ult; for that in due time she shall be blessed with an 
offspring more numerous and prosperous than that 
of her who was married, and who first vaunted of a 
family. We, my brethren, who believe in Christ, 
are the promised posterity here alluded to; and 
though our numbers are at present few, and appa- 
rently inconsiderable, be assured that, in due season, 


that Sarah, who had been so long barren, did at last, by virtue 
of the promise of God, and his extraordinary blessing, bear a 
child to superannuated Abraham, contrary to the course of na- 
ture, and became the mother of a more numerous posterity than 
Hagar was, who had a child by him according to the course of. 
nature.”’ : eae 

Mr. Peirce further contends, that this prophecy properly ap- 
plies to the accession of the Gentiles to the church, and conse- 
quently that the apostle ‘“ has explained this passage according 
to its original intent and design.” 
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the divine promise will be amply and gloriously ful- Ch. rv. 
filled, and the number of those who will be even- V 78 
tually admitted to share in the blessings and privi- 

leges of the gospel will greatly exceed that of the 
Jewish church in its most extended and prosperous 

state. 


3.) The parallel holds still further, in respect to 
the unworthy treatment of the son of the free wo- 
man by the son of the slave, ver. 29. 

But as then, he that was born according to the 29, 
Jlesh' persecuted him? that was born according to 
the spirit, even so it is now. 

And, to pursue the allegory a little further, the 
history relates, Gen. xxi. 9, that Ishmael the son of 
Hagar, who was an insolent and haughty youth, and 
who, valuing himself upon being the first-born, ex- 
pected no doubt the greatest share in his father’s af- 
fection, and the largest portion of his wealth, treated 
with scorn the infant Isaac, the child of the free wo- 


' According to the flesh.] xara capua, in the natural way. 
xara Tveuna, in a supernatural way, and by virtue of a divine 
promise, see ver. 23, 

* Persecuted.| See Gen. xxi.9. ‘“ The history tells us that 
he laughed at, derided, and mocked him to scorn, which is real 
persecution ; probably through pride, and the conceit of his 
being Abraham’s eldest son and heir.” Chandler. ‘Hence we 
may learn,” says Mr. Peirce, in his note on the passage, “‘ that 
men may be guilty of persecuting, in the apostle’s apprehension, 
without practising any open force and violence, when they treat 
others scornfully and abusively. Nor is it hard for men to be 
really persecutors, when they little imagine they are so; as no 
doubt the Jews in the apostle’s time little thought they were 
chargeable with such a crime, when they used violence, but sup- 
posed they were doing God service.” 
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man, the heir of promise, as the feeble offspring of 
decrepit age : so do the unbelieving Jews, the par- 
ties in the first covenant, now treat their younger 
brethren the believers in Christ, the free-born sons 
of God, and the true heirs of the promises; whom 
they regard with malignity and envy, and by every 
means of insult and injury are endeavouring to crush 
in its infancy the new and the chosen generation. 


4.) The apostle closes the parallel with insinu- 
ating that the fate of the Jews will resemble that 
of the son of the bond-woman, ver. 30. 

But what saith the scripture}? “ Cast out this 
bond-woman and her son; for the son of this bond- 
woman shall not share theinheritance with the son 
of the free-woman.” 


' What saith the scripture ?] i. e. what saith the history? See 
Gen. xxi, 10, 13. The apostle could not mean to insinuate that 
Sarah was inspired when she formed the cruel resolution of 
turning Hagar and Ishmael out of doors ; though for wise rea- 
sons God permitted the event to take place, and promised Abra- 
ham to protect both the mother and the child. The apostle 
touches with great delicacy upon the rejection of the Jews, and 
leaves his reader to draw his own conclusion from the fact which 
he states. Dr. Newcome observes, that ‘it is probable that 
St. Paul thus adapted a part of the Mosaic history to his pur- 
pose, not only because it was conformable to the manner of 
teaching among the Jews, but that he might convey to his 
countrymen harsh truths indirectly and with address.” 

“« Such arguing, or such a comparing of things as this,” says 
Peirce, “ is always reckoned allowable; nor does any one ima- 
gine that he who uses it esteems the thing from which the argu- 
ment is drawn to have been any prediction or type of that which 
is inferred from it; but it is only a reasoning from the like 
causes in different cases, which is certainly strong and con- 
vincing.”’ 
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With reluctance I point out a fourth particular ch. rv. 
of resemblance, in which it is to be feared that the Ver 90. 


analogy will too closely apply. For, look into the 
sacred history, and what do you find to be the issue 
of the story? (Gen. xxi. 10,12.) -The mother of 
the free-born child, resenting the insult offered to 
her infant and herself, insists upon the banishment 
of the slave and her son as a punishment for his in- 
solence: and this sentence, however cruel and un- 
justifiable in the party who pronounced it, is for wise 
reasons confirmed by God, who consoled the reluc- 
tant father by the promise of protection to his ex- 
iled offspring. But the decree was ratified and exe- 
cuted in its utmost rigour: the son of the bond- 
woman shall be rejected, and shall have no parti- 
cipation whatever in the privileges of the child of 
promise. How far this declaration applies to the 
present state of my unhappy and deluded country- 
men, I must leave to your own reflections; it is a sub- 
ject upon which it is too painful for me to insist. 


3. The apostle concludes with an exhortation to 
believers to adhere to the liberty into which they 
have been introduced by Christ, ver. 31, ch. v. ver. 1. 

So then, brethren®, we are not children of the 





2 So then, brethren.] I agree with Locke, Peirce, Bowyer, 
Doddridge, Newcome, and other critics, in joining the first 
verse of the fifth chapter with the last of the fourth. It is the 
conclusion drawn from the preceding premises. The apostle by 
his allegory had been illustrating and establishing the proposi- 
tion, that Christians are the free-born sons of God: he now 
exhorts them stedfastly to adhere to their Christian liberty. 


31. 
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ch.v. bond-woman, but of the free-woman: continue sted- 

Ver. l- fast, therefore, in the liberty with which Christ hath 
made us free}, and do not by going backwards? en- 
cumber yourselves with a yoke of bondage 3. 

By our conversion to the Christian religion we are 
regenerated, we are free-born, heirs of liberty and 
not of servitude ; we are children of the promise, 
subject to no servile restraint or servile terror : filial 
obedience flowing from filial love is the only law 
which we are required to obey, and we are heirs of 
an everlasting inheritance. For this liberty we are 
indebted to Jesus, our Master and elder brother ; 
who has published and sealed the charter of our 
freedom, and has admitted us into that free and 
happy community of which he is the head. Learn, 
therefore, the value of your privileges: hold fast 
your Christian liberty: let no one bring you into 
bondage. Submit to no human impositions incon- 
sistent with the authority of Christ: do not volun- 
tarily enslave yourselves: make no addition to the 








' With which Christ hath made us free.} The gospel which 
Jesus published is the charter of our liberties, and by the pro- 
fession of Christianity we are admitted into the freedom of that 
community of which he is the head. 

* By going backwards.] ‘‘ waaduw is used for retrorsum, and 
perhaps that may better suit this place and Gal. iv.9, and so 
the meaning here will be, ‘Don’t by going backwards entangle 
yourselves with a yoke of bondage.’ Peirce. ‘‘ Be notagain 
put under the yoke of servitude.’’ Newcome. ** Fasten not 
yourselves in a yoke of slavery.’”” Wakefield; who with the Sy- 
riac and Coptic omits radu, 

% Encumber yourselves.) ‘The original word eveyeobe sig- 
nifies to be bound or held under a yoke,” &c. Chandler, 
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institutes of Christ: cherish a filial and a liberal Ch. v. 


spirit; and let your religious homage be that of 
love and not of terror. 


SECTION IV. 


THE APOSTLE solemnly warns the Galatians, that 
a voluntary subjection to the ceremonial law ex- 
cludes a man from the privileges of the gospel ; 
he condemns the Judaizing teacher, and clears his 
own character from the imputation of preaching 
up the universal obligation of legal rites. Ch.v. 
2—12. 


1. The apostle insists, that voluntary submission 
to circumcision is a virtual obligation to yield sub- 
jection to the law, and a renunciation of the privi- 
leges of the gospel, ver. 2—4. 

Behold, I Paul*+ declare to you, that if ye sub- 


mit to circumcision, Christ will profit you nothing. 


* J Paul.) q. d. “ who am an apostle of Christ by the special 
designation of God.’ Chandler.—“ who am falsely reported to 
preach up circumcision in other places.” Locke: which is the 
more probable interpretation. 

® Christ will profit you nothing.| The apostle could not mean 
to say, that submission to the rite of circumcision would exclude 
men from salvation and future happiness : he must therefore be 
understood as speaking of a title to external privileges only. 
Circumcision was initiation into the Jewish covenant; to the 
blessings of which they would be entitled if they kept the law 
without any deviation. Faith was the initiation into the Chris- 
tian covenant, and the title to its privileges. But they who sub- 
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You are free-born, you are entitled to all the pri- 
vileges of children by faith in Christ; you are in 
want of nothing which those who lived under the 
Mosaic ritual could claim. Maintain firmly your 
invaluable rights. Beware of giving way in the first 
instance; for I myself, I who am represented as 
preaching one doctrine at one place, and another at 
another; I, the depreciated and calumniated Paul, 
do most solemnly and explicitly assure you, that 
if you submit to circumcision, your profession of 
Christianity will be of no use to you at all. 

Yea, [testify again‘ to every one who submits 
to circumcision, that he is bound to perform the 
whole law. 

As an apostle of Christ, qualified and authorized 
to determine the case, I give it as my decided judge- 
nent, that every one who voluntarily submits to cir- 
curcision voluntarily binds himself to observe the 
whole law: his conduct will admit ef no other. in- 


mitted to circumcision, thereby virtually declared that they pre- 
ferred the legal mode to the evangelical mode of obtaining cove- 
nant privileges: i. e. they renounced the gracious scheme of the 
gospel for the rigours of the law, and they must take the con- 
sequence; they must punctually fulfill the law, or they forfeit 
tlie blessings, the privileges of the community of the children 
of God. 

' I testify aguin, &c.| The apostle repeats the sentiment, 
with some variation of phrase to increase the impression. See 
Newcome. Some of the most ancient copies omit maa. Sce 
Griesbach. Perhaps this is preferable : g. d. Christ is of no use ; 
and, what is more, you are bound to keep the whole law, or 
your circumcision will do you no good. Or, the third verse is an 
amplification of the second: q, d. Christ is of no use. Why? Be- 
cause you bind yourselves to keep the law, from which Christ 
would have set you frec, 
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terpretation. Symbolical actions have no meaning, 
if they do not teach that whoever consents to be 
initiated into any society, or profession, does vir- 
tually oblige himself to submit to all the rules and 
engagements of that profession: so that you not 
only forfeit all your Christian privileges, but you 
incur obligations which it is impossible to fulfill. 
Christ would have set you free: but you reject his 
offer. 

Ye who seek to be justified? by the law have re- 
nounced Christ3; ye have fallen from the dispen- 
sation of grace 4. 

You cannot be both Jews and Christians: if you 
seek divine favour by the ceremonies of the law, you 
renounce your claim to it upon the ground of faith. 
If you choose justification by obedience to a ritual, 
you virtually and absolutely decline all claim to it 
by a method which releases you from ritual obliga- 





* Ye whoseek to be justified.] dimatecde, who are justified. See 
Newcome. 

° Ye have renounced Christ.] xarypyyiyre aro re Xeise, ye 
are abolished from Christ, wholly separated from him, as a wo- 
man from her husband by his death. Rom. vii. 2; 2 Tim. i. 10; 
1 Cor. xv. 24—26. “nar. amo tives, is dicitur qui immunis, li- 
ber est ab aliqua re, non amplius rem cum aliquo habet.’’ Schleus- 
ner. See Chandler.—* ye have done with Christ.” Wakefield. 
—“Karapyev denotat vim, pretium, auctoritatem rei detra- 
here, deinde etiam, cessare facere. Hinc xa. ao rivos, alienum 
esse ab aliquo, nihil amplius rei cum eo habere.’ Rosenmuller. 

* Fallen from grace.| ‘ from the covenant of grace.” Locke. 
Xagis is here, as often elsewhere, put for the gospel dispensa- 
tion, which is a dispensation of mercy. John i. 16, 17. They had 
fallen from grace, not as excluding themselves from eternal life, 
but as renouncing the gospel for the Jewish dispensation, and 
preferring the mode of justification by ceremonial institutions 
to justification by faith, 
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tion. If yourely upon the law, you have done with 
the gospel: it is of no more use to you than if it 
had never existed. You have forsaken the gentle 
yoke of Christ, and have subjected yourselves to the 
heavy and insupportable burden of the law. You 
have passed the sentence of exclusion upon your- 
selves, and you must abide by the consequences. 


2. The apostle declares, that the true disciples 
of Christ entertain no hope but what is founded 
upon an operative faith, ver. 5, 6. 

For we}, by the spirit?, expect from faith that 
justification which is the object of our hopes. 

I do not speak lightly upon this subject; for, 
whatever you may have heard to the contrary, I per- 
sist in assuring you that I myself, and all who listen 
to my instructions, all in every place who are true 
and consistent believers in Christ, have learned 
from the gospel to depend upon faith alone, a sin- 
cere practical faith exclusive of all ceremonial in- 
stitutes, for that acceptance with God, here and 
hereafter, which is the great object of our desire 
and hope. 


For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision avail 


' For we.) The apostle himself, and all consistent believers 
together with him. See Locke. 

® By the spirit. i.e. being so taught by the gospel dispen- 
sation; which is here called the spirit. See ch. ili. 3, 5. Newe 
come, Locke. 

S$ Justification which is the object of our hope.) Literally, “ the 
hope of justification.” —‘‘ We who follow the truth of the go- 
spel and the doctrine of the spirit of God, have no other hope 
of justification but by faith in Christ.’ Locke. 
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eth any thing, nor uncircumeision ; but faith which 
operates by love. 

To sum up all in a few words: The truth of the 
case is, that to a believer in Christ it is a matter of 
no consequence whether antecedently to his con- 
version he was a Jew or aheathen. All that is now 
required of him is, to believe in the divine mission 
of Christ, and to live in the habitual exercise of love 
to God and benevolence to man. A lively operative 
faith is the essential and the only condition of se- 
curing an interest in the privileges and the promises 


of the gospel. 


3. The apostle expostulates with the Galatians 
on their declension from the truth, and clears him- 
self from the suspicion of having been the occasion 
of their error, ver. 7, 8. 


. Ye were running well: who has intercepted yous, 
that ye should not continue to obey the truth? This 


== 


* Faith which operates by love.] q. d. Under the new dispen- 
sation ceremonies are nothing, practical faith is every thing. 
See ch. vi. Os ayarns evepyauevy, “ rendered effectual or made 
operative by love ; which shows itself to be a living active prin- 
ciple, byjproducing the fruit of obedience. g. d. Under the go- 
spel, faith is all in all; even that firm belief of the Christian re- 
ligion which influences to, and produces, a sincere love of God 
and our neighbour.” Chandler. : 

® Who has intercepted you.] —_evenoe" this is the reading of 
the best copies. See Griesbach. eyxorrw, eumodigw. Hesychius, 
Phavorinus. ‘‘ metaphorice, interpello, impedio.”’ Schleusner.— 
“It is an Olympic expression, answerable to erpeyere, and 
properly signifies coming across the course while another is 
running in it, in such a manner as to jostle and throw him out 
of the way.” Doddridge. 
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persuasion doth not come from him who called 
you?, 

When I left Galatia you were advancing in your 
Christian course with speed and vigour: you un- 
derstood the principles of the Christian doctrine, and 
you adorned them by your practice: you valued your 
Christiai liberty, and exulted in your freedom. How 
came this unhappy change to take place? What 
busy intruder has thrust you out of your way, and 
given you a bias contrary to truth? Your first in- 
structor in the principles of Christianity is not re- 
sponsible for this obliquity of conduct. I set you in 
the right way; it is some evil-minded person who has 
since perverted your steps, and turned you astray. 


4, The apostle warns them against the progres- 
sive tendency of error, and expresses his hope that 
the Galatians will animadvert with due severity upon 
the corrupter of their faith and the disturber of their 
peace, ver. 9, 10. 








1 This persuasion.] % weicpovy, an allusion in St. Paul’s man- 
ner to the preceding word resdecdas. q. d. that ye should not 
obey the truth. This obedience, which you now pay to the law, 
cometh not from him who called you. See Locke. N.B. The 
clause ry a@AyJaa wy eidecbas was wanting in some of Je- 
rome’s copies, and in the Syriac, and is supposed to have been 
introduced from ch. iii. 1 ; where, however, it is wanting in the 
best copies. See Bowyer; and Griesbach, who also marks it as 
wanting in Chrysostom. 

* Him who called you.] Meaning himself: see ch. i. 6. “ The 
apostle argues thus : You were going on well in the liberty of 
the gospel: who stopped you? I, you may be sure, had no 
hand in it; I, you know, called you to liberty, and not to sub- 
jection to the law, and therefore you can by no means suppose 
that I should preach of circumcision.” Locke. 
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A little leaven leaveneth the whole mass 3. 

Erroneous principles admitted and encouraged 
will gradually spread, and will diffuse their influence 
through the whole society ; and though there may 
be but few, at present who embrace or propagate 
them, yet if proper methods are not taken to check 
their progress, their abettors will increase, and the 
whole church will gradually be infected by them. 

But Ihave confidence in you through the Lord+, 
that ye will not think differently from me; but he 
who troubleth you shall bear his judgement, who- 
soever he be. 

Notwithstanding the success which erroneous 
doctrines have met with among you, and the 





$ JA little leaven, &c.} Mr. Locke infers from this and the 
next verse, that all this disorder arose from one man. * A few 
seducers may corrupt all.” Newcome. See 1 Cor. v. 6. 

* Confidence in you through the Lord.] ev Kugiw. ** the ut~ 
most confidence in you.” Wakefield. He translates the next 
clause, “ that ye will not alter your minds.”—* I have confi- 
dence in you, that by the help of the Lord you will all be of this 
same mind with me; you will beware of this leaven, so as not 
to be put into a ferment, nor shaken in your liberty, which you 
ought to stand fast in; and to secure it, I doubt net, such con- 
fidence I have in you, will with one accord cast out him that 
troubles you. For, as for me, you may be sure I am not for 
circumcision, in that the Jews continue to persecute me. This 
is evidently his meaning, though not speken out, but managed 
warily, with a very skilful and moving insinuation : for, as he 
says of himself, ch. iv. 20, he knew not at that distance what 
temper they were in.” Locke. 

5 Shall bear his judgement.] ‘* Such judgement might be cen- 
sure, excommunication, or the infliction of some bodily disease. 
It might be future punishment also, the case of impenitence 
being supposed.”” Newcome. Mr. Locke understands xgiza as 
signifying expulsion by church censure, as in the case of the 
Corinthian fornicator. 
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anxiety which I suffer on your account, my hopes 
still prevail over my apprehensions; and I entertain 
a sanguine expectation that you are so well founded 
in the principles of the Christian religion, that you 
will still adhere faithfully to the doctrine which you 
learned from me ; and, as a proof of it, that you will 
pass a proper censure upon that seducing teacher 
who would pervert your faith and disturb your 
peace, whatever his rank, his abilities, or his influ- 
ence may be. 


5. The apostle appeals to his persecutions as 
proofs of the consistency of his doctrines, and in- 
sists upon the exclusion of the disturbers of their 
peace from their society, ver. 11, 12. 

But as for me, brethren, if I still preach cir- 
cumcision |, why do I still suffer persecution ? the 


. scandal of the cross would then be abolished. I 


wish that they might even be cut off? who trouble 
you. 





1 Tf Istill, &c.] A plain intimation that he had been mis- 
represented to the Galatians as having insisted upon the obli- 
gation of the law in other places, though he had held different 
language there. His persecutions demonstrated the falsehood 
of this calumny; for they were instigated by the Jews, and 
chiefly for this reason, that he boldly maintained the liberty of 
the converted Gentiles from the yoke of the law. 

* I wish that they might even be cut off.| Ogeroy xas amrono- 
vovras. The apostle, ver. 10, had expressed his expectation 
that the false teacher should bear the merited punishment: he 
here speaks out and explains what that punishment is, viz. ex- 
clusion from the communion of the church. The construction 
of the original has divided the critics. Le Clerc contends that 
opeAoy is never joined with a future tense, nor is the particle 
xas ever interposed. He reads ofedoy as if it were whesAov, and 
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I am represented as an advocate for the imposi- 
tion of the Mosaic ritual ; but of this calumny the 
persecutions which I endure are an ample and pub- 
lic refutation. My chief persecutors are my own 
countrymen ; and the principal ground of their en- 


renders the clause, “‘ they ought to be cut off, and they shall be 
cut off.” See Cler. Annot. and Bowyer. Bengelius and others 
put ogedAcy by itself, and read the preceding clause with an in- 
terrogation : “Is, then, the scandal of the cross taken away ? | 
wish it were. And they shall be cut off that trouble you.”’ 

* opeAoy, proprie aoristus secundus est verbi ogesAw, debeo : 
sed sumitur etiam adverbialiter et denotat utinam : et est adver- 
bium optandi quod construitur mox cum indicativo, (qui tamen 
non ab ogedoy pendere videtur, sed a subintellecta particula #1, vel 
ese, que cum ogedoy sepe conjuncta reperitur: Vide Alex. Job. 
xiv. 13, e¢ xxx.24,) mox cum optativo. 1 Cor. iv. 8; 2 Cor. xi. 
1; Gal.v. 12. Amoxorrw, ambiguitate quadam laborat locus 
Gal. v. 12, ubi de doctoribus yudaizantibus inter primos Christia- 
nos sermo est, et Paulus optat opedov x. 7. A. hie. e vulgari opi- 
nione, ut seipsos sejungerent a cetu Christianorum doctores ce- 
tum Christianorum turbantes : que explicatio nec ab usu loquendi 
abhorret, nec a contexta oratione aliena est. Nec tamen plane 
improbanda est sententia, Chrysostomi, Theodoreti, Theophylacti, 
et Augustini, quam inter recentiores maximé Grotius et Raphelius 
amplexi sunt, ex qua locus tta reddendus est: Per me, si velint, 
non modo circumcidant se, sed adeo genitalia sibi exsecent. Qui 
quidem sensus melius et contextui ipsi, et lngue Grece consen- 
tire, affectut adeo Pauli contra doctores judaizantes, convenire 
videtur. Hesych. amoxoros, euveyos.’’ Schleusner. “* ] wish 
that they who are unsettling you may lament it.” Wake- 
field.  “‘ even cut off, by the judgement of God ; he inflicting 
diseases to the destruction of the body and the salvation of the 
soul. 1 Cor.v.5. For the Greek, see Bowyer 4to, where Ku- 
ster De Verbo Medio is quoted, to show that the future of the 
middle voice signifies passively. St. Paul uses o¢eAoy with an in- 
dicative mood, 1 Cor.iv. 8, and 2 Cor. xi. 1.’ Newcome. “I 
wish that they may be cut off (from communion, see ver. 10, 
note,) who trouble you about this matter: and they shall be 
cut off.” Locke. I am unwilling to suppose that the apostle 
could wish his opponents any bodily harm; I cannot doubt, 
therefore, that Mr. Locke gives his true meaning. 
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mity is the doctrine which I every where teach and 
inculcate, that the converted Gentile is exempted 
from the yoke of the law. But if I insisted on their 
submission to the Mosaic ritual, the chief cause of 
offence would be removed, and the zealots for the 
law would be in a degree reconciled to the progress 
of the gospel. Let the inventors and propagators 
of these injurious calumnies take the shame which 
they deserve; and let the disturbers of your peace 
be cut off from Christian communion. They ought 
to be excluded from the church, as the perverters 
of its doctrine and the bane of its peace: and they 
shall be excluded. Christianity herself disowns 
them, and the true disciples of Christ will hold no 
intercourse with them. 
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PART THE THIRD. 


THE APOSTLE, NOW PROCEEDING TO THE PRACTI- 
CAL PART OF THE EPISTLE, EARNESTLY DISSUADES 
THE GALATIANS FROM THOSE VICES WHICH WERE 
TOO PREVALENT BOTH AMONG JEWS AND HEA-~ 
THEN; AND EXHORT THEM TO LIVE IN THE HA- 
BITUAL AND UNIFORM PRACTICE OF CHRISTIAN 
VIRTUE, AS THE ONLY MEANS OF ESCAPING FU- 
TURE CONDEMNATION, AND OF SECURING THE 
BLESSINGS PROMISED BY THE GOSPEL. Gal. v. 
13—vi. 10. 


SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE recommends mutual affection, and 
contrasts the spirit of Judaism and heathenism 
with the spirit of Christianity. Ch. v. 13 —26. 


1. Christians, though at liberty from ceremonial 
restraints, ought to regard themselves as bound to 
each other by the ties of mutual sympathy and af- 
fection, ver. 13—15. 

For ye, brethren', have been invited to hberty. 





' For ye, brethren.] “I wish they were cut off; for, brethren, 
such are enslavers of you who have been called,” &c. Newcome. 
Ye have been invited: i. e. by me who received my commission 
for this purpose from Christ himself. See ver.8, and ch. i. 6. 
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Only abuse not liberty as an occasion to the flesh’, 
but in love be servants? one to another. 

You will consult your own advantage and the 
peace of the church, if you exclude from:-commu- 
nion with you those who would enslave you to the 
yoke of the law. For indeed, my brethren, you 
were invited by me, who derived my authority for 
this purpose from Christ himself, into a state of 
absolute freedom from the yoke of ceremonies: 





' An occasion to the flesh.] The words flesh and spirit have 
various significations in the apostle’s writings; and that they 
are sometimes used in the sense of the tendencies to vice or to 
virtue in man, in which sense they are understood by most in- 
terpreters in this passage, cannot be denied. It appears to me 
however most agreeable to the apostle’s design, and to the scope 
of his argument, to understand the word spirit in this connexion 
as expressive of the gospel, and of the state into which men 
were brought in consequence of their conversion to the Christian 
religion ; and the word flesh, in opposition to spirit, as expres- 
sive of an unconverted state, whether of heathenism or Judaism, 
including under the latter pharisaism, or a superstitious attach- 
ment to traditionary rites. See ch. iii. 3. The tendency of both 
these states was to deprave the character, that of heathenism by 
vicious indulgence, and of Judaism by pride or despair. This idea 
he pursues at large, Rom. vi. vii. The vices thus generated he 
calls the works of the flesh, whether they consisted in intempe- 
rate pleasure, or in unreasonable affections of the mind; and 
this consideration easily explains what some expositors have re- 
garded as a difficulty, namely, how it comes to pass that hatred, 
envy, contention, and heresy, are enumerated amongst the 
works of the flesh. See Chandler. In this sense liberty might 
be said to be abused as an occasion to the flesh, if, by conceiv- 
ing themselves at liberty from moral restraint, they allowed 
themselves in the vicious habits and praciices of their uncon- 
verted state. 

* Be servants.] derevere’ “ fount by the gospel they are 
called to a state of liberty from the law, they were still as much 
bound, and subjected to their brethren in all the offices and du- 
ties of love and good will, as if in that respect they were their 
vassals and bondmen.” Locke. 
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emancipated from heathen idolatry, you were and 
are under no obligation to submit to Jewish rites. 
Yet let me caution you not to mistake the nature 
of that freedom which you enjoy. You are not 
released from the moral law. You are not at liberty 
to indulge those licentious passions which heathen- 
ism encourages, nor to cherish that contracted and 
malignant spirit which distinguishes the pharisaic 
Jews. You are still subject to the law of love, and 
you are bound by the generous spirit of Christianity 
to exert yourselves to the utmost extent of your 
powers to promote the happiness of all around you, 
as if you were aciwany in bonds of servitude to each 
other. 

For the whole law is fulfilled in one precept, 
even 77 thes, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. But if ye bite and devour one ike. 3, take 
heed that ye be not consumed by each other. 

In liew of all ceremonial rites the Christian law 
prescribes one grand paramount maxim, that of 
doing good; of doing to others as you could rea- 
sonably desire that in an exchange of circumstances 
they would do to you. Observe this one precept, 
and be assured that you obey every law with which 
under the new dispensation you have any concern. 


$ Bite and devour one another.) ‘“‘ The words are used me-~ 
taphorically (as they are by the best authors), to signify the 
contention, slander, backbiting and censuring, which arose from 
the differences between the Jewish and Gentile converts. Such 
aconduct was not only contrary to the Christian spirit and cha- 
racter, but the most likely method to prejudice themselves, and 
to destroy the church of Christ among them.’ Chandler. 
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But if, instead of loving, you hate one another, and, 
like wild beasts, snarl at and bite and worry each 
other, there is great reason to fear that you will be 
accessary to each others ruin; and be assured that 
no zeal for legal impositions, no superstitious ad- 
herence to burdensome institutions, will compensate 
for a temper and conduct so opposite to the spirit of 
the gospel. 


2. The apostle strongly urges the Galatians to 
adhere firmly to the doctrine and spirit of the go- 
spel, in opposition to the principles and practices of 
an unchristianized state, and assures them that by 
so doing they will be perfectly safe from condemna- 
tion, ver. |6—18. 

Now I say, Walk by the spirit, and by no means 

fulfill’ the desire of the flesh®. 


I strictly charge you to act up to the precepts and 





» By no means fulfill] 8 wy redesyz7e, to be understood im- 
peratively, not as in the common translation, ye shall not fulfill. 
See Locke, Wakefield, Newcome, &c. —-#_ 7, a double nega- 
tive: q.d. by no means, on no account whatsoever. 

? Spirtt—flesh.] ‘ Flesh in the gospel language is that prin- 
ciple which inclines and carries men to ill. Spirit is that prin- 
ciple which dictates what is right, and inclines to good. See 
Rom. vii. 17, &c.”” Locke —* By the spirit the apostle means 
the reasonable principle or soul in every man, which God has 
given us to correct and govern the motions and tendencies of 
our fleshly appetites and passions. The flesh, the contrary prin- 
ciple in man, enticing men to such actions as their reason and 
conscience condemn.”” Chandler. Notwithstanding these 
great authorities, I am inclined to believe that the apostle by 
spirit means the state of believers under the gospel dispensa- 
tion; and by flesh, the state in which they were antecedent to 
conversion, whether of heathenism or Judaism. See ver. 13, 
note. . 
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to the spirit of the gospel, and carefully abstain from 
the vices of unbelievers, whether Jews or heathen. 

For the flesh hath desires contrary to the spiret, 
and the spirit contrary to the flesh; and these op- 
pose each other, so that ye du not the things that 
ye would, 

The tendency of your former state of heathen 
idolatry, as well as of that state of bondage to pha- 
risaic Judaism, into which your false teachers are 
now desirous to seduce you, is to betray you into 
gross and fatal immoralities ; while that of the go- 
spel is to inspire you with the love of purity and 
goodness. ‘These states are therefore inconsistent 
with each other: so that, if you submit to Judaism 
in the expectation of attaining greater eminetice in 
virtue, yeu will be mniserably disappointed, and the 
severity of the law will first drive you to despair, and 
then plunge you into vice and ruin. 

But if ye be led by the spirit 4, ye are not un- 
der the law, 





> Ye do not the things that ye would.} Mr. Locke observes, 
that ours is the only translation which renders it cannot: q. d. 
You imagine that by submitting to the yoke of she law you will 
attain greater pre-eminence in virtue. In this vou will be dis- 
appointed ; for the spirit of the law will countcract that of the 
gospel. Locke, Chandler, Newcome, &c. understand the text as 
parallel to Rom. vii. 19. q.d. often ye do not practise what your 
mind approves. 

* If ye be led by the spirit:] i.e. says Locke, “ if you give 
yourselves up to the conduct of the gospel.” He observes in 
the note, ‘ that it was natural for the apostle, having more than 
once mentioned the spirit, to continue the same word, though 
somewhat varied in the sense ;’’ and he proceeds to show that 
the law and gospel are opposed by the apostle under the titles 
of ¢ flesh’ and ‘spirit.’ 2 Cor. iti. 6, 8; Rom. vii. 5; Gal. iii.3. But 
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If you are governed by the principles and the spi- 
rit of the gospel, you are no longer subject to the 
condemning sentence of the law, and the hope of 
mercy will be a continual motive to filial and cheer- 
ful obedience. 


3. The apostle exposes and condemns the vices 
which were allowed and practised by the unchris- 
tianized world, ver. 1[9—21I. 

Now the works of the flesh are evident. They 
are adultery, fornication, impurity, lasctviousness, 
idolatry 2, sorcery 8, enmities, strifes, emulations, 
animosities, quarrels, party divisions*, separa- 
tions 5, envyings, murthers, drunkenness, revel- 





though it cannot be denied that the apostle does sometimes take 
up his words in a sense different from that in which he had used 
them before, yet it ought always to be presumed that he conti- 
nues to use his words in the same sense, except where the con- 
trary is evident; which does not appear to be the case in this 
context. And therefore, as it is clear that the word ‘spirit’ is 
here used for the vospel, it ought to be taken in the same sense 
throughout the whole paragraph; and ‘ flesh,’ which is put in 
opposition to it, must signify the unchristianized state, whether 
Jewish or heathen. 

' Adultery.) yoryera is wanting in the Alexandrine and 
Ephrem manuscripts, and in most of the ancient versions. See 
Griesbach. 

® Idolatry.] ‘ with its impure attendant rites. See J Pet. iv. 
3." Newcome. 

8 Sorcery.] Qapwaxeia’ the word signifies poisonings, or in- 
cantations and magic arts by means of poisonous drugs and oint- 
ments with which impostors were accustomed to delude the cre- 
dulous and superstitious. See Chandler and Macknight. 

4 Party divisions.) éigosaciar schisms, which do not proceed 
to separation. See Doddridge and Chandler. 

5 Separations.] aigecess. Literally, heresies. The apostle’s 


“meaning scems to be separations, and the dissolution of socie- 
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lings®, and such-like; concerning which I now 
forewarn you, as indeed I have told you before, 
that they who practise such things will not tnhertt 
the kingdom of God. 

You well know, my brethren, the vices which are 
openly practised by the unchristianized and uncon- 
verted world; who are strangers to the sublime 
principles and to the salutary restraints of the go- 
spel.. They allow themselves in the most licentious 
practices. They degrade themselves by the most 
stupid and contemptible idolatries. ‘They pretend 
to curious arts, and the skill which they possess 
they employ to the most pernicious purposes. They 
disturb the peace of society by their mutual jealou- 
sies, animosities, contentions, and divisions. They 
carry their hatred and malice to such an extent, 
that they often hesitate not to take away the life of 
the unfortunate object of their envy, malignity, and 
revenge. Drunkenness, gluttony, and every species 
- of riot is common amongst them. With regard to 
such characters, I now declare, as I formerly assured 
you while I exercised my ministry among you, that, 


ties in consequence of quarrels and factions. There is no refer- 
ence to theological disputes, or to heresies in the ecclesiastical 
sense of the word; for the apostle is detailing the vices of the 
unchristianized world. Dr. Chandler has introduced here a long 
and judicious note upon the meaning of the word heresy as used 
in scripture ; but, for the reason above assigned, it is irrelevant 
to the occasion and the subject. 

6 Revellings.| xwycs “ were, amongst the Greeks, disor- 
derly spending of the night in feasting, with a licentious indul- 
ging to wine, music, dancing, &c.”’ Locke. See Rom. xiii. 13 ; 
I Pet, iv, 3. . 
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let them make what pretensions they will of strict 
conformity to ceremonial institutions, they are not, 
and while they continue in these practices they never 
can be, the genuine children of God, and heirs of 
the privileges of his kingdom. Ceremonial institu- 
tions, however rigorous, however regular, will never 
be accepted as a substitute for moral duties. 

4. The apostle represents the opposite tendency 
of the principles and of the spirit of the gospel, ver. 
ya areca 

But the fruit of the smrit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, fidelity, meek- 
ness, temperance: against such things! there ws no 
law. 

The principles of the gospel, when thoroughly 
understood, and carried into practical effect, will 
produce love to God and benevolence to man, ha- 
bitual cheerfulness of mind, an earnest desire and 
endeavour to live in peace with all men, unwilling- 


' Against such things.] ‘‘ Non admodum probandam reor quo- 
rundum anxiam diligentiam, qui in hujusmodi catalogis solent et 
numero luborare, et in distinguendis singulis superstitiose torqueri: 
cum probabile sit Paulum congeriem quandam malorum et bono- 
rum produxisse, que feré consequi solent : non quod hec sola sint, 
sed quod in his sit summa.” Erasmus. Hence, adds Dr. New- 
come, after having made this quotation, ‘‘ we may account for 
the addition of ayveim in some manuscripts and versions, ver. 
23; and perhaps for that of womyea, ver. 19. Against such like 
dispositions and actions there is no prohibiting or condemning 
law; no stern law like that of Moses, 1 Tim.i.9.” - “ Tales 
lege non damnantur. Est meiosis. Tuntum abest, ut iis legis 
Mosaice, terrores sint metuendi, ut potius Deo sint grati, et ac- 
cepti, licet non circumcisi.” Rosenmuller. 
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ness to resent injuries received, a mild and gentle 
carriage in all the intercourses of society ; habitual, 
active, disinterested benevolence; faithfulness in 
the performance of promises and the execution of 
trusts, and uniform integrity in all transactions of 
business; mildness in administering reproof, and 
resolute government of the appetites and passions. 
There can be no law to punish men who live in the 
practice of these virtues. And they who thus adorn 
their profession, need be under no anxiety lest they 
should incur the divine displeasure by declining to 
connect the rites of Judaism with the precepts of 
Christianity. 


5. The disciples of Christ, having entered upon 
a new life, are bound to renounce the principles and 
vices of their former condition, ver. 24—26. 

Now they who are Christ's? have crucified the 
flesh, with its passions and desires. 

What I have before said of myself, individually, 
may justly be applied to all who believe in Christ, 
and who profess to be his disciples. They, like him, 
have died and been raised to life again. Their for- 
mer idolatrous or pharisaic selves are crucified ; and 


* Who are Christ’s.) ‘* who belong to Christ, and are his 
members.” Locke. The apostle seems to allude to ch. ii. 2U. 
It is a familiar comparison with the apostle. The believer, in his 
converted state, resembles a person in a former state of exist- 
ence ; by conversion he becomes crucified to it; by the gospel 
he is raised, like Christ, to a new life; and he is, therefore, bound 
to regulate his conduct by the laws of his new state of existence. 
See this thought pursued at large, Rom. vii. A strong presump- 
tion that these cpistles had the same author. 
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Ch. V.. all the evil principles, all the criminal habits and 
i affections, all the gross prejudices and the vicious 
practices of their former state are condemned to 
death, never to appear again. 

25. Seeing that we lve by the spirit), let us also 
26. walk by the spirit. Let us not be vain-glorious 2, 

provoking one another, envying one another. 
Crucified like Christ to our former state, like him 
we are also raised to a new life. This great change 
is produced in us by the spiritual dispensation of 
the gospel ; by the profession of which we are in- 
troduced into a new state of existence at present, 
and raised to the hope of eternal life hereafter. But, 
since this privilege is the gift of the gospel, let our 
conduct be governed by the maxims and spirit of 
the gospel ; and not by the principles of our former 
unregenerate and unholy state. Let our characters 
be adorned with Christian virtue. And particularly, 
let us cherish a humble, gentle, and disinterested 


1 We live by the spirit.| The gospel introduces us into anew 
life; it raises us from the dead; it behoves us, therefore, to 
adhcre to it asa rule of life. ‘ As Christians, as new men, we 
live by that spirit which raises us from the death of sin.” New- 
come. Observe throughout, the word ‘ spirit’ is used to signify 
the gospel dispensation. This shows the true meaning of the 
word ‘ flesh,’ which is used in opposition to it. 

* Vain-glorious.) ‘* like your ambitious leader.’’” Newcome. 
—*‘ nor provoke one another by insolent boasts of our Christian 
hiberty, or by censuring others for the use of it; nor envy one 
another on account of any superior advantages and abilities with 
which the providence of God may have favoured us.’ Chand- 
Jer. |‘ Whether the vain-glory and envying here were about 
their spiritual gifts, a fault which the Corinthians were guilty 
of, or upon any other occasion, I shall not curiously examine.” 
Locke. 
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spirit; let us entertain a just sense of our own im- 
perfections, not thinking too highly of our own at- 
tainments, nor too meanly and contemptuously of 
those of others. But while, in our respective spheres 
of service, we are faithful and diligent in the per- 
formance of our own duty, let us not repine, but re- 
joice, if any of our fellow-labourers are honoured 
with superior talents, and crowned with more abun- 
dant success. 


SECTION II. 


THE APOSTLE recommends gentleness in reproof ; 
humility, iberality to Christian instructors, and 
perseverance in doing good. Ch. vi. 1—10. 


1. The apostle recommends prudence and gen- 
tleness in administering reproof; sympathy, humi- 
lity, and self-examination, ver. 1—d. 

Brethren, of a man be overtaken? by any fault, 


8 If aman be overtaken.] q.d. if a man be carried away 
before he is aware. sav xas rpoaygin “if a man by frailty or 
surprise fall into a fault.” Locke. ‘“‘ It expresses surprise by 
which a person might be drawn into sin without any delibe- 
rate design.” Chandler. ‘ if a man be even discovered in any 
offence.’” Newcome. ‘“ Si quis invitus et improviso abreptus 
fuerit vitio quodam. Vide Elsner et Kypke. Sed vertunt alii 
interpretes sic: etiamsi quis deliquisse deprehendatur.” Schleus- 
ner. This latter sense is adopted by Grotius. Griesbach joins 
the last verse of the preceding chapter to this : q.d. Let us not 
insult over each others frailties and offences, but rather endea- 
vour to rectify what is amiss in ourselves and others. 
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do ye who are spiritual\, restore? such an one in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted+. 

My Christian brethren, instead of envying the su - 
perior attainments of others; instead of tempting 
each other to what is wrong; instead of enjoying an 
ungenerous triunph if a person, supposed to be. 
eminent for prudence and piety, should disgrace his 
character by unbecoming conduct; our profession 
inculcates, and it behoves us to exercise, a very dif- 
ferent spirit. If, indeed, it should ever happen, as, 
from human frailty, it undoubtedly may, that a per- 
son professing Christianity, through the influence 
of former habits, or by sudden temptation, should 
be surprised into sin, let those who are eminent fer 
gifts and virtues, and for their rank and station in 





? Ye who are spiritual.] rvevnarixor. “ who are eminent in 
he church for knowledge, practice, and gifts. 1 Cor. iit. 1, xii. 
1." Locke ; which is the general opinion of the expositors. 1 
am rather inciined, with Dr. Whitby, to understand it as princi- 
pally referring to those who were instructors of the church, and 
who were qualified for this office by spiritual gifts. Dr. Chandler 
interprets, ‘‘ vou, in whom reason and religion are stronger 
principles, &c. 4 spiritual man in the New Testament, is either 
one who is endued with the gifts of the spirit, or one who is spi- 
ritually-minded.”’ 

* Restore such an one.) xaraprigere. “ restituo rem in suum 
locum aut statum, restauro quod ruptum et dissolutum est.” 
Schleusner, — To set a limb that is out of joint. “ It properly 
signifies to reduce and recover every thing to its original state 
of perfection.” Chandler, See 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

° Considering thyself.] Jerome and Le Clerc note this change 
of person as a solecism. Blackwall and Doddridge remark it as 
a beauty. See Erasmus in loc. 

* Be tempted.) resacbys “be overtaken.” Wakefield ; who 
argues that it signifies the same as Aygdns. 
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the church, take the case in hand; and let them en- Ch. VI. 


deavout to bring the offender to penitence and re- 
formation. Let not the disjointed limb be roughly 
handled, or, immediately cut off; but rather, by pa- 
tience and prudence, let it be gently restored to its 
place, where it may again, in due time, become or- 
namental and useful to the body. For consider, my 
friends, that the very best men are frail; and none 
can say how soon his own virtue may be exposed to 
a severe trial. Let him, then, conduct himself to an 
offending brother in the same manner in which, in 
similar circuinstances, he should himself think it 
right to be treated by others. 

Bear ye one another's burdens 5, and thus ye will 
fulfill the law of Christ®. 

In the progress of life, and in the profession of 
the Christian faith, we all have our trials; and 
often to the full extent of our ability to bear them: 
every one knows his own burden, and finds it heavy 
enough: we need not to have it increased by any 
unnecessary addition to the load. And yet, my 
brethren, such is the strange propensity of some 
among you, that they are eager to impose upon you 


5 Bear one another's burdens.] ‘‘ Bear with one another’s in- 
firmities. 1 Thess. v.14; Rom. xv. 1.’’ Locke, Newcome. 

© Ye will fulfill, &c.] ava wAypwoere, in the future tense, is 
the reading of most of the ancient versions, and is adopted by 
Mr. Wakefield. ‘* As some were so very zealous for the law 
of Moses, St. Paul here puts them in mind of a law which they 
were under, and obliged to observe, the law of Christ. And 
he shows them how to do it, viz. by bearing one another's 
burdens, and not by increasing their burdens by the observances 
of the Levitical law.” Locke. 


Ver. L. 
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the burden of the law of Moses, encumbered with 
their own pharisaic rites, the burden of its imposi- 
tions, and the burden of its curse; a weight which 
is sufficient to press you down to the pit of destruc- 
tion. But the gospel which you profess breathes a 
very different spirit. Bear one another’s burdens, 
and do not add to them. Sympathize in each 
other’s sufferings; comfort one another under trou- 
ble; relieve distress where it is in your power, and 
encourage the feeble-minded. ‘These, my brethren, 
are the requisitions of the mild dispensation under 
which you live. If you comply with them, if you 
obey this easy, this reasonable, this lovely rule of 
life, you manifest your allegiance to Christ, and fully 
approve yourselves the faithful subjects of his hea- 
venly kingdom, entitled to all the privileges and 


immunities of his auspicious reign. 


For, if any man conceiteth that he is something 
when he is nothing, he decerveth himself. 

Let me add, that if there should happen to be 
any person among you, my brethren, whio, despising 
the pure and simple precepts of Jesus, should think 
highly of himself, because of his attachment to the 
ritual law; should exhibit himself as a model of 
imitation, and as a standard of truth; and should 
be loud in his censures of those who do not yield 
implicit deference to his authority ; and if, after all, 

1 If any man.] There seems to be an evident allusion to the 
judaizing teacher, though the proposition is expressed gene- 
rally. Indeed, Mr. Wakefield’s translation fixes it directly upon 


him: “ Now if a certain person think himself to be something, 
he deceiveth his own heart, for he is nothing.” 
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it should appear upon examination that such a per- Ch. VI. 


son has no foundation upon which to build his pre- 
sumptuous claims, let that man know that he will 
find himself, in the issue, most egregiously de- 
ceived, and that his folly and his vanity will termi- 
nate in his own disgrace. 

But let every man try? his own work, and then 
he will have reason to glory on his own account, 
and not on that of another? For every man must 
bear his own burden +. 

Instead of meddling with and censuring others, 
let every man examine himself, let him inquire se- 











* Try.) “* by the test of the evangelical law; and then he 
will have matter of glorying in his personal obedience, and not 
in causing others to judaize.”” Newcome. 

* Not on that of another.} “ See ver. 13 ; the apostle in both 
places means the same thing; viz. glorying in another, in hav- 
ing brought him to circumcision, and other ritual observances of 
the Mosaic law.” Locke. Wakefield reads éraipoy, “ then he 
will keep his boasting to himself, and not boast against his 
neighbour.” 

* His own burden.] i. e. of his own faults. See ver. 2. “Thus,” 
says Mr. Locke, “ St. Paul seems to me to discourse in this sec- 
tion: Brethren, there be some among you that would bring others 
under the ritual observances of the Mosaical law, a yoke which 
was too heavy for us and our fathers to bear. They would do 
much better to ease the burdens of the weak ; this is suitable to 
the law of Christ, which they are under, and which they ought 
strictly to obey. If they think that, because of their spiritual 
gifts, they have power to prescribe in such matters, [ tell them 
that they have not, and that they deceive themselves. Let them 

‘rather take care of their own particular actions, that they be 
tight, and such as they ought tobe. This will give them mat- 
ter of glorying in themselves, and not vainly in others, as they 
do when they prevail with them to be circumcised. For every 
man shall be answerable for his own actions. Let the reader 
judge (continues this admirable expositor) whether this does 
not seem to be St. Paul’s view here, and suit with his way of 
writing.” 


Ver. 3. 
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riously and impartially into his own character and 
conduct; let him consider how they correspond with 
the spirit of the gospel; let him reform what is 
amiss, and improve what is imperfect. By these 
means he will acquire true satisfaction and peace of 
mind, and will have reason to rejoice on his own 
account, in his own character and hopes; nor will 
he then be inclined to boast of a fancied superiority 
to his brethren, and much less in his attempts to 
bring them over to his own opinion and party, and 
to subject them to the tyranny of the law. Fr all 
this will be of little avail in the great day when men 
will be judged according to their works, and to their 
real character, and not according to the estimation 
in which they have been held by themselves or 
others. In that day, every one must be responsible 
for his own errors and offences ; and they who have 
been severe in their censures of others will then 
need, but will seek in vain for, that mercy which 
they have so unrighteously withheld. Nor will their 
professed subjection to the law of Moses, nor all 
their zeal in making proselytes, be of any avail. 


2. The apostle urges the Galatians to make a 
competent provision for the teachers of religion, and 
to persevere in the practice of virtue and benevo- 
lence, ver. 6—10. 

Now let him who ts instructed in the word, com- 
municate in all good things} to him that instructeth. 








1 Communicate in all good things.) ‘‘ make the teacher thereof 
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Let those who are taught the important truths of o, vy, 
the Christian revelation be liberal to their pious and Ver. 6. 


faithful instructors ; and cheerfully contribute what 
may be necessary for their support and comfort. It 
is but reasonable that they should have a suitable 
compensation for their time and labour; and it is 
the appointment of Christ that the teachers of his 
religion should be maintained by those who derive 
benefit from their instruction. 

Be not decewed?: God is not deluded ; for what- 
soever aman scweth, that he will also reap. 

Do not excuse yourselves by frivolous pretences 
from the discharge of this duty. It is required by 
God. And though the persons who are immediately 


a partaker in all his good things.” Wakefield. *« The ex- 
hortation,”’ says Dr. Chandler, “ is founded upon this rule of 
equity and gratitude, that benefits conferred deserve suitable re- 
turns.” Headds, that ‘‘ we may observe that the maintenance 
of the preachers of the gospel was, in the primitive church, by 
the voluntary contributions of the Christian people; and that 
the divine right of tythes was a doctrine much later than the 
times of the apostles.” See Phil. iv.15; 1 Cor.ix.11. “If 
this was their duty,” says Dr. Whitby, “ towards such teachers 
as had no need of books or study to fit themselves for the 
work, they being enabled for it by immediate assistance and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost; how much more towards them who 
spend much time and money to fit themselves for that work, 
and must be still employed in studying and reading to make 
themselves such workmen as need not to be ashamed !”’ 

* Be not deceived, &c.] ‘‘ The apostle here, with great pro- 
priety and force, exposes the evasions some would make use of 
to excuse themselves from acts of liberality ; by which, however 
they might impose upon others, they would egregiously deceive 
themselves, as every circumstance lies open to an all-seeing 
God, and they assuredly should reap according as they sowed ; 
a metaphor which he employs elsewhere to excite liberality, 
2 Cor. ix. 6.” Doddridge. 
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aggrieved may not be able either to reply to your 
sophistry, or to redress their own wrongs, God is 
the impartial judge between you andthem. None 
of your vain pretences can impose upon him; nor 
will it be possible for you to elude his retributive 
justice. Proportioned to your seed-time will be your 
future harvest. To the bountiful and kind, bounty 
and kindness shall be abundantly exercised ; but to 
the penurious and the niggardly, the recompense 
will be correspondent to their deeds. 

For he who soweth on the flesh, from the flesh 
will reap destruction; but he who soweth on the 
spirit, will from the spirit reap everlasting life®. 

The produce will naturally partake of the quali- 
ties of the soil upon which it grows. A bad soil will 
corrupt the good seed, which a rich and fertile soil 
would invigorate and cherish. He who professes the 








' He who soweth on the flesh, from the flesh will reap destruc- 
tion.) So Mr. Wakefield. The flesh and the spirit are the soil 
upon which the seed is sown, and corresponding to the soil will 
be the produce. A bad soil will corrupt the best seed, and destroy 
the most vigorous plant. A good soil will nourish and invigorate 
the seed, and produce an abundant crop. The flesh, agreeably 
to the sense in which the word has been before used, is the hea- 
then, unchristianized state, the produce of which is weeds and 
unwholesome plants. He that soweth on the flesh is the man 
who professes faith in the Christian religion, but whose heart 
is unconverted ; the fruit which he will bear will be putrid and 
worthless. He that soweth on the spirit is the cordial and prac- 
tical believer in the gospel; who bringeth forth fruit to holiness, 
the end of which is everlasting life. To sow upon the spirit is 
to receive the truths of the Christian religion in a good heart. 

* Everlasting life.| ‘‘ The apostle makes use of the terms cor- 
ruption and life, in correspondence to the nature of those prin- 
ciples of flesh and spirit; the flesh being liable to corruption, 
and spirit or breath being the principle of life.’ Priestley. 
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Christian religion, while he is in his heart a hea- 
then, will naturally practise those vices of a heathen 
state which will terminate in ruin. But he whose 
heart is upright and pure, and whose profession is 
sincere, will abound in those fruits of virtue and 
piety, and in those acts of liberality and beneficence, 
which are the surest pledge of everlasting happiness. 

And let us not grow weary of doing well, for in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 

Let us then faithfully and resolutely persevere in 
the practice of duty, though it may sometimes re- 
quire great labour, and patience, and self-denial ; 
though we derive no immediate advantage from it ; 
and though our spirits are at times depressed and 
discouraged at the little good which we appear to 
do. If we hold out to the end, we shall succeed. 
We are scattering the good seed upon a soil appa- 
rently rough and barren. But in due time it will 
take root and spring up, and reward our anxiety and 
toil with an abundant harvest. The labourer at least 
shall not lose his own reward. But in order to this, 
it is necessary that we should not relax in our virtu- 
ous exertions, much less fold our hands, and sit down 
in despair. 

So then, as we have opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men3, but especially to those who are of 


the household of farth. 








8 Do good unto all men.] ‘* How generous the spirit which 
Christianity inspires ! None that need our assistance are to be 
excluded from it, when it is in our power to give it. And yet 
how wise and just is the limitation here fixed by the apostle ! 

K 2 Nature 
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To conclude: Let us ever cultivate a benevolent, 
disinterested, and liberal spirit. Let our good wishes 
extend to all mankind; and, as far as opportunity 
offers, let us contribute to the happiness of all, with- 
out distinction, and without excluding those who 
may differ most widely from us in principles and pro- 
fession : no, nor yet our enemies and persecutors, if 
it should be in our power to help them. But as the 
exercise of benevolence is necessarily restricted, let 
us be most kind to those with whom we are most 
intimately connected, and who may be most bene- 
fited by our exertions; particularly to our fellow- 
Christians, who are brethren of the same family, 
heirs of the same glorious hopes, and who are ex- 
posed to the same difficulties, trials, and dangers, 
with ourselves ; who are therefore entitled to a pe- 
culiar share in our sympathy and affection, and to 
whom our good offices may often prove of essential 
service. 


Nature teaches men to provide in the first place for their house- 
hold and family ; and reason instructs them to regard the most 
worthy objects of charity in their first and Jargest distributions. 
And both these reasons concur to direct the Christian to do 
good, especially to the household of faith.” Chandler. 
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CONCLUSION. 


THE APOSTLE closes his epistle with a severe ant- 
madversion upon the judaizing teachers, with a 
solemn declaration of the liberty of Gentile Chris- 
trans, with an earnest profession of his own 
sincerity, and with the apostolical benediction. 


Ch. vi. L1—18. 


]. He calls their attention to the circumstance of 
his having written the whole letter himself, ver. 1. 

See tn what large characters’ I have written to 
you with my own hand. 

As I have been greatly calumniated by my op- 
ponents, and charged with duplicity of conduct, it 
might possibly be alleged, if I had employed an ama- 
nuensis as usual, that my signature was forged, or 
that the letter did not express my real sentiments. 





' In what large characters.) ayAmog yeayeact this expres- 
sion is usually understood of the length of the letter; but Dr. 
Whitby observes, that St. Paul uses the word emisoAas seven- 
teen times, but never the word ypajuara, when he speaks of his 
epistles ; also that the Greek scholiast conceives that the expres- 
sion refers to the largeness and inelegancy of the characters in 
which it was written. The apostle probably chose to write this 
whole epistle himself, to give testimony under his own hand and 
seal to the importance of his doctrine and the consistency of his 
character; and to preclude the possibility of the pretext that the 
letter was forged. He probably wrote the Greek characters ill 
and with difficulty, which might be the reason why he commonly 
emploved an ananuensis. See Doddridge. 
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To preclude every objection of this kind, I have writ- 
ten the whole epistle myself, that my own hand- 
writing may bear testimony to the doctrine which 1 
teach. And that it is my hand-writing you may ea- 
sily perceive from the large and ill-shaped characters 
in which the letter is written, which discover the 
writer to be one not much used to writing Greek. 


2. The apostle directly charges the judaizing 
teachers with acting from sinister and selfish mo- 
tives, ver. 12, 13. 

All those! who are desirous of making a specious 
appearance? in the flesh would constrain you to be 
circumcised, only that they may not be persecuted 


13, for the cross of Christ. For they who are circum- 


cised do not themselves keep the law +, but they de- 


=e 


' All those.] 6c01, “as many as.” 

* A specious appearance.] evrpoowryoas ‘ the word properly 
signifies, to be handsome and lovely: hence it is used to signify 
any thing that recommends itself by its specious appearance. 
This was the case of these judaizing teachers: they made it their 
study to keep fair with the Jews ev caput, by means of the flesh ; 
not only by boasting of their own circumcision, but that they 
had pressed the necessity of circumcision upon others.’ Chand- 
ler. ev cape, “ in the ritual observances of the law ; which, 
Heb. ix. 10, are called dixarwuara capes.” Locke. 

° That they may not be persecuied.| Dr. Whitby observes from 
Jerom, ‘ that Augustus, Tiberius, and Caius Cesar, had made 
laws that the Jews dispersed through the whole Roman empire 
should live according to their own laws and ceremonies: whoso- 
ever, therefore, was circumcised, though he believed in Christ, 
was by the Gentiles deemed a Jew ; but they who had not this 
token were persecuted both by Jews and Gentiles.” 

* Do not keep the law.) ‘* For how, saith Theodoret, could 
they in Galatia regularly observe the Jewish feasts, or offer sa- 
crifice, or cleanse themselves from their defilements by touching 
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sire to have you circumcised, that they may glory 
wn your flesh 5, : 

When these zealots urge you to submit to the 
yoke of the Mosaic institute, they profess great zeal 
for your interest, and pretend that obedience to the 
ceremonial law will be of the greatest advantage to 
you. But the truth is, they are only pursuing their 
own selfish purposes. ‘They desire to pass them- 
selves off as Jews, and so to escape persecution; as 
the Jewish religion is tolerated through the Roman 
empire. They wish, therefore, to conciliate the 
minds of the Jews by representing you to them as 
proselytes to their law, whereas they are themselves 
convinced that the law is of no use; and while they 
are persuading, and even compelling you, by their 
imperious language, to conform rigidly to it asa 
matter of indispensable obligation, they themselves 
make no scruple of violating the Mosaic precepts, 
and they screen themselves from censure by boast- 
ing of their zeal and their success in your conversion 
to Judaisin. 


3. The apostle boasts in emancipation from the 
Jewish law by the death of Christ; and declares 
that a practical faith in the gospel is of itself quite 
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any thing that was unclean?’ Whitby. But the apostle no 
doubt means to insinuate, that those zealots who bound the yoke 
of the law upon others were themselves very negligent in ob- 
serving its precepts. See Matt. xxili. 4, 5. 

® May glory in your flesh.} “ might boast of this among the 
Jews, that they promoted ciycumcision even among the Gentiles, 
and by that pretence might avoid persecution.” Whitby. 
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sufficient to entitle a believer to mercy and peace, 
ver. 14—16. 


But far be it that I should glory) except in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which the world 


as crucified to me, and I unto the world?. 


' Far be it that I should glory, &c.] py yevorro. See New- 
come and Wakefield—* glorying in the cross of Christ, is op- 
posed to the judaizers’ glorying in circumcision: it is glorying 
in the plain unmixed doctrine of justification by a crucified sa- 
viour.”” Chandler, 

3 The world is crucified, &c.]_ ‘‘ by means of which doctrine 
the world was of no more account to him, he valued the ap- 
plauses of men, and the riches and pleasures of the world, no 
more than a dead body hanging upon a cross ; and by means of 
which he was crucified to the world, of no more esteem with 
worldly men than that loathsome and wretched spectacle.” 
Chandler.—*‘ 1 view the world as little impressed by all its 
charms, as a spectator would be by any thing which had been 
graceful in the countenance of a crucified person, when he be- 
holds it blackened in the agonies of death; and am no more af- 
fected by the objects around me, than one that is expiring would 
be struck with any of those prospects which his dying eyes might 
view from the cross on which he was suspended.” Doddridge. 
Mr. Locke, Archbishop Newcome, and most other expositors, 
understand the words in a similar sense. With deference, how- 
ever, to these great authorities, I am inclined to agree with 
those critics who understand xocwog in this connexion to signify 
the Jewish dispensation, as it unquestionably does Gal.iv.3, and 
Col. 11. 8, 20.—* Nulla amplius Judworum et religionis Mosaica 
mecum est conjunctio.”’ Schleusner— Propter Christum, inquit, 
illa judaica vanitas, cum suis commodis, mihi crucifixa est, non me 
movet vel allicit; repudio eam.’ Rosenmuller. But as it is 
certain that the apostle was not released, and did not regard 
himself as personally released, from his subjection to the cere- 
monial law, it seems most reasonable to understand him as 
speaking in the name and under the character of a converted 
Gentile. In the same lax sense he uses the first person singular 
in Rom. vii. See Locke’s preface, p. vi. Still, however, though 
to avoid giving offence the apostle submitted to the rites of the 


law, he was dead to all dependence upon it, or expectations 
from if. 
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May J never boast of that in which these hypo- 
crites place their glory, in making proselytes to the 
Jewish ritual. Nor, indeed, may I ever value myself 
upon any thing else but upon being a faithful and 
unwearied preacher of the true doctrine of my mas- 
ter Jesus, the illustrious person in whom all the 
purposes of the law were fulfilled, and by whose pub- 
lic death upon the cross a new dispensation is intro- 
duced and ratified, and the former covenant is so 
completely superseded and abolished, that it may be 
considered by all converts to Christianity as abso- 
lutely dead ; and’ believers in Jesus, even those who 
were formerly Jews, may be regarded as persons who 
are in a sense dead to their former connexions and 
obligations, and as having entered upon a new and 
better state of existence. 

For in Christ Jesus neither is circumcision any 
thing 3 nor uncircumcision, but a new creation. 

To say the truth, to those who believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, no rites or ceremonies are of any use. 
It matters little whether they were originally Jews 
or heathen; they are by faith born into this new 
world which God has created: In other words, they 
thus become members of the visible church; and 
being separated from the mass of the unbelieving 
world, they are entitled to the privileges of the pro- 





° Is any thing.] The best copies for ioyve, availeth, read 
es, is, Seech.v. 6. A ‘“‘ newcreation” is the introduction into 
a new state of things by faith in Christ; by which believers, 
whether Jews or heathen, are brought into covenant with God. 
It is parallel to ch. v. 6, ‘ faith which worketh by love.” See 
1 Cor. vii. 19; Eph. ii, 10. 
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fessing people of God. It is not circumcision, it is 
a new creation, and a new life, which now entitles 
them to be registered as children of God. 

And as many as shall walk according to this 
rule, peace and mercy will be wpon them}, even 
upon the Israel of God. 

If they who are thus by faith introduced into a 
new and privileged state have wisdom to make a pro- 
per use of their privileges, and to govern their tem- 
per and conduct by the rules of their profession, and 
the precepts of Christ, they shall most assuredly 
obtain all the invaluable blessings which the gospel 
promises, forgiveness of sins, peace here, and hap- 
piness hereafter. For these persons, whether they 
were originally Jews or Gentiles, whether they use 
ceremonies or neglect them altogether, are the true 
Israel of God, the genuine offspring of Abraham, 
heirs of the promises, and the worthy objects of di- 
vine complacency and benevolence. 


4. The apostle solemnly professes his own de- 
votedness to the service of Christ, ver. 17. 

Ffenceforth let no man give me trouble?, for I 
bear tn my person the marks of the Lord Jesus, 


1 Will be upon them.] ‘ peace and mercy shall be upon them, 
they being that Israel which are truly the people of God.” 
Locke. See also Chandler. ‘ will be upon them.” Wakefield. 
Newcome and others translate the words as expressing a kind 
wish: Peace be upon them. 

* Letno man, &c.) “ by questioning my character and mis- 
sion.”’ Chandler. 

> The marks, &c.]) “ svypa properly signifies a mark that 
was Imprinted on the hands of the soldiers when they were en- 
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For the future, let no one doubt of my attachment cn. vi. 
to the Christian doctrine and to the principles of Ve" !/- 


Christian liberty: nor let any one presume to charge 
me with duplicity of conduct, and to add to my per- 
secutions by calumniating my character. I carry in 
my person the matks of subjection to a master, and 
devotedness to a chief: not indeed to Moses and his 
Jaw, but to Jesus, whom I am proud to acknowledge 
as my leader: and of my fidelity and attachment to 
him and to his cause, those numerous sears which 
I carry about with me, and which are the indelible 
effects of my sufferings for his sake, are ample and 
incontestable proofs. 


5. The epistle closes with the apostolical bene- 
diction, ver. 18. 

The favour of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit, brethren+. Amen. 

My Christian brethren, for as such J will still 
regard you, and by this endearing appellation will 
continue to address you; for, notwithstanding the 





listed and had their names entered into the military roll: this 
mark was commonly the emperor’s name. Thus our apostle had 
those marks imprinted upon him, either by his sufferings for 
Christ, or, through the number and greatness of the revelations 
he had received from him, as made it abundantly appear under 
what general he was enlisted.”’ Chandler. 

* With your spirit.) “ that is, with you: in other epistles it 
is we vowwv, 1 Cor. xvi. 23; or wera ravrwy duwy, Rom. xvi. 
24; 2 Cor. xiii. 13; Phil. iv. 23.” Whitby. The postscript 
which affirms this epistle to have been written from Rome is 
not found in the Alexandrine, Ephrem, Clermont, or other of 
the most ancient and approved manuscripts, and is undoubtedly 
a mistake, 
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ConcLvusion. GALATIANS. 5a 


freedom and even the severity of language which I 
may have used in the course of this epistle, 1 still 
entertain a kind affection for you: and as the best 
proof of my regard, I conclude, my dear brethren, 
with expressing my earnest wish that our common 
Master Jesus Christ may behold you with compla- 
cency, and that the invaluable blessings of his go- 
spel in all their purity and freedom may long remain 
among you. Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


THE Episruz entitled ro THE EpHESIANs was 
written by the apostle Paul about the year 62, while 
he was a prisoner at Rome; and was sent at the 
same time with the epistles to the Colossians, and 
to Philemon, and by the same messengers, Tychicus 
and Onesimus: ch. vi. 21.! 


' «¢ There is,”’ says Dr. Priestley, “ a peculiar dignity and 
sublimity in this epistle, as well as the strongest marks of the 
most earnest affection to those to whom he writes; and the same 
has been observed of all the epistles which he wrote from Rome. 
He probably knew that he was near the close of his life; of a 
long and laborious warfare, as it may be called, in the cause of 
Christianity, of the great value of which he was fully sensible : 
he therefore writes with that energy with which a man may be 
supposed to give his last admonitions to those he loves, re- 
specting their most important interests.” 
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It is one of those epistles the genuineness of 
which was never disputed by the ancients, who were 
best qualified to decide upon the subject, and who 
took great pains to gain information. And the 
train of thought, the style of argumentation, the 
structure of the sentences, the peculiarity of phrase, 
and the allusions to facts, constitute a strong body 
of presumptive evidence that the epistle is justly 
ascribed to the apostle Paul as its author. 

Nevertheless, there is great reason to believe that 
this epistle was not addressed by the apustle to the 
church at Ephesus. In all the epistles which are in- 
scribed to churches which Paul had himself planted, 
and where he had for some time resided, there are 
frequent allusions to the visit he had made to them, 
and to memorable events and circumstances which 
had occurred during his residence among them. 
This is evident in the epistles to the Thessalonians, 
the Galatians, the Philippians, and the Corinthians. 
But though the apostle had visited Ephesus twice. 
at least (Acts xvill. 19, xix. 1); though, in his 
second visit, he had passed the greater part of three 
years amongst them (Acts xx.31); though he had 
been exposed to great danger in that city, in conse- 
quence of the uproar excited by Demetrius (Acts 
x1x. 30), to which, in other epistles, he is supposed 
to allude with great emphasis and feeling (1 Cor. 
xv. 32, 2 Cor. i. 8); and though he had taken so 
affectionate a farewell of the elders of Ephesus at 
Miletus in his last journey to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 
17); yet of all this he takes no notice at all through 


OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


the whole of the epistle, but writes in general terms, 
as if he were addressing believers who were almost, 
if not altogether, strangers to his person. It is ob- 
servable that in one place (Eph. i. 15) he speaks of 
his having heard of their faith and love; and in an- 
other (ch. iii. 2) he makes the supposition that they 
had heard of his divine commission to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles. No evidence could more de- 
cisively prove that he was not at that time address- 
ing a body of Christians with whom he had been 
for years in the habits of familiar intercourse. 

It is plain from a passage in the epistle to the 
Colossians (Col. iv. 16), that the apostle had wmit- 
ten a letter to the church of Laodicea. It also ap- 
pears from the same epistle (ch. i. 1), that he had 
never visited that church in person. And as he re- 
quires that the epistle to the Colossians should be 
read to the Laodiceans, and that of the Laodiceans 
to the Colossians, it is highly probable that this is 
the epistle which was originally addressed to the 
Laodiceans. For the two epistles were written at 
the same time, were sent by the same messengers, 
they treat on the same subject, and were composed 
in the same style; so that they mutually illustrate 
each other, and serve as a useful commentary upon 
each other; and, indeed, one can hardly be under- 
stood without the other. And as the subject in both 
is discussed in a rhetorical declamatory style, it is 
very probable that the apostle might wish that both 
the letters might be read by the same persons, that 
so the subject might be the better understood. In 
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all the manuscripts now extant the epistle is in- 
scribed to the Ephesians ; but some copies in pos- 
session of Basil, an ecclesiastical writer of the fourth 
century}, wanted the word Ephesus, as if the tran- 
scriber had been uncertain to what church the epi- 
stle was addressed, or had considered it as intended 
for a general circular letter. And Marcion, a learned 
Christian in the second century, who was stigma- 
tized as a heretic by those who assumed the title of 
orthodox, says that the epistle was inscribed to the 
Laodiceans; which is probably the fact 2. 








' Basil, speaking of this epistle, says, “ and writing to the 
Ephesians as truly united to him through knowledge, he called 
them, in a peculiar sense, such who are, saying rots ayiols TOIs 
gai, to the saints who are, and the faithful in Christ Jesus. For 
so those before us have transmitted it, and we have found it in 
ancient copies.” Hence Mill and others have inferred that the 
words ev Egecw were wanting in Basil’s copies; L’Enfant, 
Lardner, and others, deny this conclusion ; but Paley, with his 
usual correctness of judgement, remarks, ‘‘ that the passage 
must be considered as Basil's fanciful way of explaining what 
was really a corrupt and defective reading ; for I do not believe 
it possible that the author of the epistle could have originally 
written ayicis ro1g eos, without any name of place to follow it.” 

From this omission, Archbishop Usher conjectures that this 
epistle might be intended as a circular epistle to any of the 
churches of the Lesser Asia, whose name might be occasionally 
inserted to fill up the blank. Usser. u4nn. a.v. 64. See Dod- 
dridge’s Introduction. Bengelius and Haenlein adopt Usher's 
hypothesis. See Rosenmuller, Introd. ad Eph.; who himself ad- 
heres to the common opinion, together with Locke, Whitby, 
Lardner, Chandler, Doddridge, Newcome, Macknight, Priest- 
ley, &e. 

* Grotius argues, from the testimony of Marcion, that this 
epistle was inscribed to the Laodiceans ; for, however errone- 
ous his doctrine, or however faulty his character might be, his 
testimony was admissible to a fact which had no connexion with 
his errors. ‘‘ Marcio hanc epistolam vocat ad Laodicenses, ex 
fide, ut credibile est, Ecclesie Laodicensis. Nam cur in ea re 
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To account for the early and prevailing error in 
the address of the epistle, it has been ingeniously, 
and not improbably, conjectured, that Tychicus, 
who was intrusted with the epistle, passing through 
Ephesus in his way to Laodicea, permitted the Ephe- 
sians to read and to take a copy of the epistle to the 
Laodiceans, leaving out the name of the city to 
which it was directed; and that other churches, 
transcribing from the copy at Ephesus, which was 
probably more known than that at Laodicea, erro- 
neously apprehended that the epistle was originally 
addressed to the Ephesian church 8. 

The objections urged by the late learned and 
acute Edward Evanson against the genuineness of 
this epistle are of great force, upon the supposition 
that the epistle was inscribed to the Ephesians, but 








mentiretur nihil erat cause.’ This he supposes to be the epi- 
stle to which Paul refers Col. iv. 16. Benson and Paley argue 
strongly in favour of the same hypothesis ; also Mill, Vitringa, 
and Wetstein. 

$ « Whoever (says Dr. Paley) inspects the map of Asia Minor 
will see that a person proceeding from Rome to Laodicea, would 
probably land at Ephesus, as the nearest frequented sea-port 
in that direction. Might not Tychicus then, in passing 
through Ephesus, communicate to the Christians of that place 
the letter with which he was charged? And might not copies 
of that letter be multiplied and preserved at Ephesus? Might 
not some of the copies drop the words of designation, ev 7» 
Aasdimeia, which it was of no consequence to an Ephesian to 
retain ? Might not copies of the letter come out into the Chris- 
tian church at large from Ephesus ? and might not this give oc- 
casion to the belief that the letter was written to that church ? 
And lastly, might not this belicf produce the error which we sup= 
pine to have crept into the inscription?’ Hore Paulin. Ephes, 
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are of no validity if the epistle was written to the 
church at Laodicea !. 

Paut was the apostle of the Gentiles ; and it was 
in the faithful discharge of this honourable mission 
that he had been attacked with savage fury by a 
Jewish mob, and, after having been confined for 
two years as a prisoner in Judea, had been sent to 
Rome, and had continued there in bonds two years 
longer. Of this subject his heart was full; and his 
main design in this epistle, and in that to the Co- 
lossians, is to express his gratitude to God for his 
great goodness in admitting Gentiles to equal privi- 
leges with Jews in the Christian community ; and 
his admiration and delight, that he, who was once 
an ignorant, bigoted, persecuting pharisee, should 
be singled out as the apostle of this gracious dispen- 
sation. This is a circumstance which ought to be 
continually kept in view in reading the epistles that 
are dated from Rome, and particularly this to the 
Ephesians. To modern Christians it appears so 
natural and reasonable, that the benevolent parent 
of mankind should be impartial in his dispensations 
towards all his rational offspring, and they are so 
entirely unaccustomed to national distinctions and 
preferences, that they hardly know how to make suf- 
ficient allowance for those who were placed in dif- 





1 See Evanson’s Dissonance, ed.2, p. 312. The learned writer 
denies that there is any evidence that this epistle was inscribed 
to the church at Laodicea. There is indeed no direct evidence, 
but the supposition is at least plausible. 
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ferent circumstances ; and the-rapturous language 
of the apostle upon this subject is apt to appear un- 
natural, affected, and insipid. This objection, how- 
ever, will vanish, if the reader will keep in mind the 
history and character of the apostle, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which these epistles were 
written. 

Both a Jew, educated a pharisee of the sternest 
caste, holding all the heathen of every rank, and 
éven the Jewish populace themselves, in sovereign 
contempt, and execration, a hater of the Christian 
name, and a savage persecutor of the Christian 
faith, it might well be matter of astonishment and 
pratitude, that God, in his free and sovereign mercy, 
should have vouchsafed to step out of his usual 
course, to artest such an one in his mad career, to 
humble hiiit who was before a blasphemer, a perse- 
cutof, and injurious, and the very chief of sinners, 
at the feet of that Jesus whom he had insulted and 
persecuted, arid to subdue him to the Christian 
faith, by the personal appearance of Christ to him 
for this purpose on the road to Datnascus. 

But that one who had been so bitter an enemy, 
so tnaliynant a persecitor, should not only be con- 
verted to the faith, but that he should be appointed 
a teacher of the Christian doctrine; that he should 
be invested with the authority and credentials of an 
apostle, in rio respect inferior to the very chief of 
that venerable body ; that he should be honoured 
with a special commission to the Gentiles; that it 

L2 
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should be one principal object of this mission, to 
proclaim liberty to the Gentile believer, and to offer 
him all the privileges of the gospel, accompanied 
with entire exemption from the yoke of the law; 
and finally, that he at this very time should be a 
sufferer and a prisoner, for this reason only and for 
no other, because he had preached the gospel in this 
liberal form to the Gentiles: all these considerations 
rushing at once into the apostle’s mind, overwhelmed 
him with astonishment, delight, and gratitude. He 
labours for language to express what his heart so 
intensely feels. And while he abounds in the lof- 
tiest expressions of admiration and thankfulness for 
the great mercy of God to the Gentile world, in invit- 
ing them to the privileges of the gospel, unshackled 
with the rigours of the law; and to himself in parti- 
cular, in employing him as the missionary for this 
gracious purpose; he at the same time earnestly 
presses upon those to whom he writes, that they 
would firmly adhere to the pure uncorrupted doc- 
trine which he had taught them; and urges them 
not to regard his own sufferings as any objection 
either to his mission or to his doctrine; for that 
these were so far from being to himself a cause of 
uneasiness and regret, or, a reproach to the cause 
which he espoused, that he accounted the chain he 
wore as his ornament and glory, as the sure pledge 
of a triumphant remuneration at the day of Christ’s 
appearance ; and even as a corroborative evidence 
of the authenticity of his mission. 
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If the reader, therefore, will.take into consider- 
ation this peculiar state cf the apostle’s mind, the 
rapturous and glowing language of the epistles 
which are dated from Rome, far from being inflated 
and overstrained, will appear to be the natural and 
appropriate expressions of the apostle’s ardent and 
energetic feelings. 

And these considerations will account in a satis- 
factory manner for the manifest difference between 
the style of the epistles which were dictated at 
Rome by Paul the prisoner, and the other letters 
of the same apostle. In the former he gives vent to 
his intense and exalted feelings in a sort of rhapso- 
dical declamation, under a strong impression that 
he approached the termination of his arduous but 
glorious course; while in the latter, he usually 
adopts the calmer language of reasoning and per- 
- suasion: not indeed without some occasional bursts 
of natural and strong eloquence. So that this di- 
versity of style in epistles written under circum- 
stances so very different, which to some has ap- 
peared in the light of an objection to the epistles 
sent from Rome, is in fact a presumptive argument 
in favour of their authenticity. 


‘THIS EPISTLE, like the rest of those which the 
apostle indited, is partly Doctrinal and partly Prac- 
tical. The Doctrinal part is contained in the first 
three chapters, and the Practical in the last three. 
—In the Doctrinal pat, the apostle, 
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I. After the usual Jztroduction, expresses his 
gratitude to God for the privileges of which the 
Gentiles equally with the Jews are made to parti- 
cipate through Christ, in consequence of their eter- 
nal predestination to it by the pure infinite mercy 
of God. Ch. i. 1—14. 

II. The apostle prays that his Christian friends 
may be duly sensible of that great exertion of dt- 
vine power which was exhibited in elevating them 
to the hope of the gospel; a power analogous to 
that by which Christ was raised from the dead, and 
advanced to heaven; an exertion prompted by 
boundless, unmerited goodness ; and the design of 


which was to raise them to a state of dignity, virtue, 


and happiness. Ch. i. 15—ii. 10. 

III. In order to impress upon their hearts a just 
sense of the value of their privileges, the apostle re- 
minds his Christian friends of the great disadvan- 
tages of their former Gentile state, from which they 
are delivered by the death of Christ, in consequence 
of which, they are now incorporated with the chosen 
people of God. Ch. ii. 11—22. 

IV. The apostle, meaning to enter upon the 
practical part of the epistle, incidentally mentions 
his own situation as a presoner for having preached 
the gospel to the Gentiles. And in order to obvi- 
ate any discouragement which might arise from this 
circumstance, he introduces a digression, in which 
he reminds them of the revelation which had been 
made concerning the admission of the Gentiles into 
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the new covenant ; he dwells with rapture upon the 
great honour conferred upon himself as an apostle 
of this new and gracious dispensation; he hints 
at the powerful evidence which accompanied the 
preaching of the gospel; he exhorts them not to 
be disheartened at his sufferings in the cause, which 
were indeed a confirmation of his testimony; he 
prays for their establishment in the faith ; and con- 
cludes this part of the epistle with a suitable doxo- 
logy. Ch. iii. throughout. 

Entering now upon the Practical part of the epi- 
stle, the apostle 

1. Exhorts to the practice of various personal 
and sociaé virtues. Ch. iv. }—v. 21. 

2. He insists upon the velative duties. Ch. iv. 
22—v. 9. 

3. He recommends resolute opposztzon to what- 
ever would alienate their regards from the Christian 
faith. Ch. v. 1O—20. 

4. He concludes the epistle with a salutation and 
benediction. Ch. v. 21—24. 


The language of this epistle is, as I have already 
observed, in many places highly figurative and rhe- 
torical. It cannot be understood without much at- 
tention ; but the true explanation of it will serve as 
a key to the solution of some obscure phrases, the 
misinterpretation of which has laid a foundation for 
many of those popular errors by which the Chris- 
tian doctrine has been corrupted and debased. 
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I shall conclude with the words of Grotius: 
“ Paulus gam vetus in apostolico munere, et ob 
evangclium Rome vinctus, ostendit quanta sit vis 
evangelu pre doctrinis omnibus: quomodo omnia 
Dei consilia ab omni evo co tetenderint; quam ad- 
miranda sit in co Dei efficacia: rerum sublimita- 
tem adaquans verbis sublimioribus, quam ulla un- 
quam habut lingua humana.” 





“THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 





PART THE FIRST. 


"THE APOSTLE TREATS OF THE PRIVILEGES OF GEN- 
TILE CONVERTS, AND ENDEAVOURS TO IMPRESS 
UPON THE HEARTS OF HIS READERS A JUST SENSE 
OF THEIR INESTIMABLE VALUE, AND OF THE OB- 
LIGATION THEY ARE UNDER TO DIVINE MERCY. 
Ch. i.—iii. 


SECTION I. 


Tuk APOSTLE, after a suitable introduction, ex- 
presses his gratitude to God for his great good- 
ness in the admission of Jews and Gentiles with- 
out distinction to the privileges of the Christian 
church. Ch. 1. 1—14. 


1. THE apostle opens the epistle with a suitable 
Introduction and Salutation, ver. 1, 2. 


PAUL, by the will of God an apostle of Jesus 


1 Paul, by the will of God.] Dr. Chandler observes, that “ the 
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Part I, EPHESIANS. Secr. I. 1. 


Christ, to the saints! who are at Ephesus?, even 
the behevers* in Christ Jesus, favour be to you 
and peace from God our Father, and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ 4. 

This letter comes from Paul, who by the merciful 
interposition of God was converted to the Christian 
faith, and invested with the high and honourable 
commission of preaching the gospel of Jesus, and 
of being a chosen witness to his resurrection from 
the dead. And it is addressed to those persons at 


apostle asserts his divine mission and character at the beginning 
of his letter, that the doctrine he delivered in it might carry the 
greater authority and weight.”’ 

‘ Saints,| that is, holy persons, separated by their profession 
of Christianity from the rest of mankind, like the Jews, without 
any respect to moral character. 1 Cor.i.2; Rom. i. 2; Exod. 
xix. 6, &c. See Locke and Chandler. 

* dt Ephesus.) This reading is supported by all the copies 
and versions now extant; though, for the reasons assigned in 
the Introduction, it is probably a mistake. Basil’s manuscripts 
omitted the word, and Marcion read Laodicea. See Griesbach 
in loe. 

S Believers.| mists, faithful. Mr. Locke observes that ‘‘ this 
word is found in the introductions to the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and the Colossians, but to no other epistles of Paul; and 
he understands it of those ‘‘ who stood firm to Christ: which he 
(the apostle) did not count them to do who made an observance 
of Jewish rites a requisite part of the Christian religion.” 

4 From God our Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ.) 
“‘ You see,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ how the apostle constantly 
distinguishes God from Christ. Indeed there is no passage in 
the New Testament in which Christ is so much as called God, 
though in an inferior sense. Could the apostle have foreseen 
how strangely the Christian doctrine would have been corrupted 
in this respect, he might have taken more effectual methods to 
prevent it: but considering that he had not, and without a par- 
ticular revelation could not have had, the least suspicion of any 
such thing, nothing could be better calculated to guard against 
it than the manner in which he has uniformly expressed himself 
on this subject.” 


Part I. EPHESIANS. Sect. I, 2, 


Ephesus and elsewhere, who by their public profes- 
sion of Christianity have separated themselves from 
the unbelieving world, and especially to those who 
faithfully adhere to the purity and to the liberty of 
the gospel, without blending Jewish rites with Chris- 
tian doctrine. And my first wish for you all is, that 
you may enjoy that peace which flows from a faith- 
ful profession of the gospel, which is the free gift of 
our heavenly Father, communicated to us by our ho- 
noured Master Jesus, whom we receive and acknow- 
ledge as the promised Messiah. 


2. The apostle gives thanks to God for the con- 
version of the Gentiles to the Christian faith, ver. 
3, 4. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us 5 with every spi- 
ritual blessing ® in heavenly places? in Christ 8, 





5 Who hath blessed us.] Mr. Locke has taken great pains, in 
a note upon this text, to show that by the expressions we and us 
in this chapter the apostle means converted Gentiles in general, 
with whom St. Paul frequently joins himself. Rom. v. 1—11 ; 
Eph. i. 11, iii. 6. See also Chandler, Macknight, and Newcome. 

° Every spiritual blessing:] ‘i.e. the extraordinary gifts of 
the spirit, and the invaluable benefits of redemption.’ Chan- 
dler.—* every blessing, so as not to need any assistance from 
the law.” Locke. 

7 Heavenly places :] 7. e. the Christian church ; which is now 
what the Jewish church formerly was, the chosen and peculiar 
community of God. See Eph. ii. 6, and Mr. Locke’s note on 
Eph. i. 10. See also Dr. Chandler’s note upon the text, and 
Dr. Macknight.—In heavenly things. Newcome : ‘ in matters 
relating to heaven and leading us there.” 

8 In Christ :} i. e. Christian, or belonging to Christ. Rom. 
xvi. 7, q.d. in the Christian church as distinguished from the 
Jewish. Or, who hath blessed us, by or through Christ, with 
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Part I. EPHESIANS. Secr. I. 2. 


according as he chose} us tn him before the founda- 
tion of the world?, that we might be holy? and 
spotless before hin 4. 

Join with me, my brethren, in thankful acknow- 
ledgements to that holy and benevolent Being, 
whom our Master Jesus has taught us to regard as 
his and our God and Father, by whom he was ap- 





every spiritual blessing. ‘*ey Xeisw’ per Christum, qusque 
salutarem doctrinam.”” Rosenmuller. 

' He chose us.| As the Jews were formerly the chosen peo- 
ple of God, whom he selected from the mass of mankind to the 
possession of peculiar privileges (see Ps. ev. 6), so now believ- 
ers in Christ are elected in the same manner and in the same 
sense. This by no means implies an arbitrary election of a few 
individuals to eternal life. See Chandler.—*‘ chose the body of 
the Gentiles in Christ, to become disciples of Christ.’’ New- 
come. 

* Foundation of theworld.] ‘of the Jewish state.” Wakefield. 
“* before the law was, even before the foundation of the world.” 
Locke. Dr. Chandler observes that the word xaraloAy is used 
for the beginning of any thing, and that the phrase signifies, 
before the world began; and he supposes the apostle meant to 
humble the pride of the Jews, who boasted that the world was 
created for their sakes. “We here see,’’ says Dr. Priestley, 
‘* how familiar it is with the sacred writers to speak of things 
being done before the world was, when it was only in the divine 
councils that they should be done: Christians could not be 
chosen before they were Christians. In like manner Christ is 
said to have glory with God before the world was; when the 
meaning is, that this glory was designed for him, as these ho- 
nours were designed for all Christians, before either Christ or 
Christians had any existence.” 

3 Holy.| ayin. ‘ Saints,” says Mr. Locke, “ in St. Paul’s 
epistles, is known to siznify Christians, who are now the people 
of God.” ‘ Auwuor, innocentes, sine vitio: quemadmodum in 
vetere lege arietes et boves qui Deo offerebantur, Lev. i. 3, ill. 6." 
Grotius, Rosenmuller. 

Before him.] With Griesbach and Wakefield I finish the 
sentence with avrg, “ before him;” and join ev wyamn, “ in 
love,” to the next period. 


Part I. EPHESIANS. Sxcr. 1.3. 


pointed to his honourable office, and from whom 
he derived all his powers and qualifications for the 
work. To his God and ours let us give thanks, that 
he has in consequence of our profession of Chris- 
tianity admitted us, though Gentiles, into the com- 
munity of his peculiar people, and has liberally 1m- 
parted to us all the privileges of the new and spiritual 
dispensation, without annexing any burdensome con- 
ditions. And be it known to you for your comfort 
and satisfaction, that this extraordinary and unhoped 
for blessing is not the consequence of any change 
in the divine councils, but from the very beginning 
of time he purposed to select those of tle human 
race who would believe in Jesus, and to separate 
them from the unbelieving world, that, being pos- 
sessed of the best means of moral improvement, they 
might excell all others in the practice of virtue. 


3. This great blessing was the result of his eter- 
nal love, and communicated by Jesus; whose death 
was the seal of our forgiveness, ver. 5—7. 

Having long ago® in his love appointed us his 
adopted sons® through Jesus Christ7, according 


* Having long ago.) wpospioas, Wakefield. ‘‘ The word,” says 
Dr. Chandler, “ properly signifies to determine, appoint, or de- 
cree any thing beforehand; and when applied to God in the 
case before us, it denotes his everlasting purpose, or his fixed re- 
solution and decree before the creation of the world, to receive 
the believing Gentiles without circumcision into the privileges 
of his church and people.” 

° Adopted sons.] Wakcfield. siobeoiav. Gr. “ to the adoption 
of sons.” To the Jews as a nation pertained the adoption, 
Rom. ix. 4, Exod. iv, 22: that is, they were favoured with pri- 
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to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of 
his glorious kindness, with which he graciously fa- 


. voured? us through that beloved son, in whom we 


have deliverance, through his blood: even forgive- 





vileges beyond all other nations, as the first-born is preferred 
amongst the other children. Thus the Gentiles are now ap- 
pointed to the adoption of sons, being invited by the gospel to 
nobler privileges than the Jews were ever favoured with. See 
Chandler and Locke. 

7 Through Jesus Christ.) ésa° that is, by the mission and doc- 
trine of Christ; who was authorized to publish the joyful tidings, 
and to impart the glorious privileges. 

' According to the good pleasure of his will.) evdoxiay 7a Jeay- 
pares. It was the free unmerited gift of God to the Jews to te- 
ceive and acknowledge them as his people ; and the communi- 
cation of the blessings of the gospel to the Gentiles in conse- 
quence of believing, is equally the effect of free, unsolicited, and 
unmerited kindness. See Locke. 

® Graciously favoured.] exapirwoev. Dr. Chandler observes, 
that ‘‘ this word is not used by profane authors. It occurs 
Luke i. 28, 30, where it is properly rendered, thou art highly 

favoured; and the true rendering of it in this passage is not as 
we have translated it, “‘ made us accepted,” but ‘* highly fa- 
voured us.”” So also Mr. Wakefield. 

3 Deliverance, through his blood.) amorurpwowv. “ The word 
(says Dr. Chandler) signifies deliverance from any thing. Luke 
xxi. 28; Rom. vili. 23; Heb. xi.35.” By the blood of Christ: 
that is, by means of his death. ‘“‘ Christ by dying,” says Dr. 
Chandler, “ annulled that law which pronounced accursed every 
one who did not continue in all things written in it to do them. 
Gal. i. 17; Eph. ii. 16,17. “‘ The manner of speaking that 
some have allowed themselves (continues this learned and mas- 
terly expositor), from this representation of Christ’s death by 
his blood, viz. that a drop of Christ’s blood was sufficient for 
the redemption of the whole world, is a very crude and unjusti- 
fiable expression, that hath nothing in reason or scripture to 
support it; for the great stress which scripture lays, is con- 
stantly upon the death of Christ, and not upon any shedding of 
his blood which implies less than his actually dying. Not to 
add, that his death would have been a very needless expense, 
could the deathless shedding of a drop, or the greatest part of 
his blood, have as effectually answered the purposes of God's. 
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ness of our offences 4, according to the riches of his 
kindness. . 

I repeat itagain, that from pure benevolence, with- 
out any foreign consideration whatever, prompted 
solely by infinite love, our heavenly Father long ago 
marked us Gentiles out as persons who, by the mis- 
sion and ministry of Jesus and his apostles, were to 
be invited and received into his family, upon equal 
terms with his ancient people, to be acknowledged 
by him as his children, and to be provided with a 
suitable inheritance. This is a privilege and a bless- 
ing so far beyond all that could have been ima- 
gined or expected by poor ignorant idolatrous hea- 
then, that it may justly be called a glorious display 
of divine loving-kindness which demands our highest 
gratitude and praise. And the manner in which this 





grace; and they who by such kind of expressions think to ho- 
nour Christ, should take care that they do not impeach the wis- 
dom and goodness of God the Father.’’ The blood of’ Christ 
is the blood of the new covenant, 1 Cor, xi. 25; te. by which 
the new covenant is ratified. It is into the participation of the 
blessings of this covenant that believers are introduced ; and in 
this sense they obtain redemption by or through the blood of 
Christ. 

* Forgiveness of offences.| ‘‘ The forgiveness of sins here 
spoken of,” says Dr. Chandler, “ is not the eternal justification 
of sinners from all the sins they are or can be guilty of during 
the whole course of their lives, but strictly and precisely this, 
Their being justified and delivered from all the sins of their Gen- 
tile state, and so reconciled to God as to become his people, and 
put into a capacity of final and eternal salvation.” Gentiles, as 
such, being out of covenant, are sinners. Believers are in a cor- 
responding sense holy, reconciled, and adopted. Forgiveness of 
sins, therefore, in this connexion, is admission to the privileges 


of the gospel: it is the translation from an unholy to a holy 
state. 
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blessing is conferred enhances, if possible, its in- 
trinsic value. The gracious message was first an- 
nounced by Jesus Christ, who, in consideration of 
the honourable office to which he was appointed, 
was publicly declared to be the beloved Son of God, 
in whom he was well pleased; and who, in obe- 
dience to his Father’s will, suffered death, in order 
to ratify the new covenant by which we, being de- 
livered from the disadvantages and miseries of our 
heathen state, are admitted to the privileges and 
hopes of the sons of God. Such are the riches, and 
such the unsolicited and abounding freedom of the 
divine mercy to a numerous class of mankind, who 
seemed to be abandoned to hopeless ignorance, and 
vice, and ruin. 


4. The apostle celebrates the goodness of God 
in communicating to believers the knowledge of the 
new dispensation, which was before an impenetrable 
mnystery, ver. 8—10. 

Which he made to overflow on us}, in all wis- 
dom and understanding 2, by making known to us 





1 He made to overflow.] See Knatchbull, Wakefield, Mac- 
knight. ‘ Quam liberalissime nobis exhibuit.” Rosenmuller. 

* In all wisdom and understanding.} q. d. which riches of his 
grace he exhibited abundantly to us who believe, by a great in- 
crease of wisdom and understanding—which increase of wisdom 
was effected by making known (vyywgicas) to us the mystery, &c.: 
compare Col.i.9. “I cease not to pray—that ye may be filled 
with the knowledge of God’s will in all spiritual wisdom and un- 
derstanding.” Newcome’s Translation. Mr. Lacke also refers to 
Col.i. 28, ii. 2,3, as parallel passages, which plainly show “ that 
the apostle means by wisdom and understanding, a comprehen- 
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that mystery 8 of his gracious will+, (which he had 
long before purposed in himself.) concerning 5 the 
dispensation of the fulness of times®, that he would 
reunite? all things, both in the heavens and upon 
earth 8, under one head in Christ. 





sion of the revealed will of God in the gospel, and particularly 
of the mystery of God’s purpose of calling the Gentiles.” Dr. 
Chandler also approves of this interpretation, though he ac- 
knowledges that the words will bear a very good sense if un- 
derstood of the wisdom of God in the gospel dispensation. 

3 Mystery.| The secret purposes of his counsel with respect 
to the call of the Gentiles; “‘ which,” says Dr. Chandler, “ is 
the usual sense of the word mystery in the New Testament.” 
He supposes an allusion to the idolatrous mysteries of Diana, 
whose temple and worship at Ephesus were celebrated all over 
the world. Mr. Locke remarks that the purpose of God in the 
call of the Gentiles is called a mystery five times in this epistle, 
and four times in the epistle to the Colossians ; and he thinks 
that the design of the apostle is to keep the Gentiles from at- 
tending to those Jews who would persuade them to submit to 
the yoke of the law, by assuring the Ephesians and Colossians 
that the Jews knew nothing of the divine purpose, which had 
been revealed to him with the express view of preaching the go- 
spel to the Gentiles. 

* His gracious will.] re Seaymares aura, nara ryy evdoniay are" 
literally, of his will, according to his good pleasure, The phrase is 
exactly parallel to ver.5; xara ryy evdouiay Te Seaywaros aura. 

* Concerning.| ets. See Newcome. “ at the dispensation.” 
Chandler. 

© The dispensation of the fulness of times.) ‘* the gospel co- 
venant.” Gal.iv.4. Macknight rightly interprets it, “ of the 
dispensation in which all former dispensations terminated, and 
which was erected when the time fixed for it was fully come.”’ 

7 Would reunite.) avaxeparamwoacdas ‘ properly signifies,” 
says Locke, “ to recapitulate.’ Dr. Chandler renders the word 
to comprehend, sum up, or collect under one head in Christ, 
i.e. ‘to unite under Christ as their common head. Archbishop 
Newcome gives the verb the force of the middle voice ; his ver- 
sion is, “ that he would gather together to himself in one, all 
things through Christ.” “* Ut nempe omnes creature intelligen- 
tes in colo et in terra, per Christum im unam societaiem adduce- 
rentur.”’ Rosenmuller. ; 
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For the better understanding of the following pa- 
raphrase, it is necessary to observe, that the word 
mystery, in the apostle’s writings, expresses not 
some obscure and unintelligible doctrine that is still 
imperfectly made known, but a truth or fact which, 
having been unknown in former ages, is now di- 
stinctly revealed. And in this epistle, as well as in 
that to the Colossians, in which the word frequently 
occurs, it uniformly signifies the call of the Gen- 
tiles, which, though it was always intended in the 
eternal purpose of God, had not been clearly re- 
vealed to the Jews. 

It is also of great importance to the right under- 





* Heavens and earth.| Whitby, Chandler, and the generality 
of expositors, understand ‘ things in the heavens and things on 
earth’ to mean ‘ angels in heaven and believers on earth, whe- 
ther Jews or Gentiles.’ See Newcome ; who refers to John vi. 
37, 39, for an instance where the neuter is used for the mascu- 
line. Mr. Locke and Dr. Macknight understand the expression 
of ‘ Jews and Gentiles,’ which seems to be the true sense of the 
phrase. Mr. Locke has an excellent note upon the text, which 
he closes with modestly observing, ‘“‘ However, this interpreta - 
tion I am not positive in, but offer it as matter of inquiry to such 
who think an impartial search into the true meaning of the sa- 
cred scriptures the best employment of all the time they have.” 
“ra ev soavass diverse explicatur. Multi intelligunt de demonibus, 
vel de mortuorum hominum animabus, alii de Judeis. Koppe ra 
Ev apayvols nat TA STs THS v7¥5, putat esse periphrasin universi, ut 
h. l. intelligantur omnes omnino homines sine discrimine gentis, 
Jud@i et Barbari.” Rosenmuller ; who, however, himself, pre- 
fers the interpretation ‘ angels and men.’ Perhaps the sense of 
this intricate period may be thus expressed: 

‘ Which riches of his goodness he has abundantly exhibited 
to us, having enriched our understanding with aclear knowledge 
of that mystery which was the object of his gracious and eternal 
purpose, and which relates to that dispensation which has now, 
at the fulness of time, taken place: namely, that he would re- 
unite under one head, even Jesus Christ, all descriptions of 
mankind, whether Jews or Gentiles.’ 
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standing of the epistle, to be apprized that the ex- 
pressions ‘ heaven’ and ‘ earth’ are used in a figura- 
tive sense, and signify nothing more than ‘ Jew’ and 
‘ Gentile,’ the persons who are, and they who are 
not, in a state of privilege and covenant with God. 
This sense of the words was not unusual amongst 
the Jews. The prophet Daniel calls the Jewish na- 
tion ‘heaven,’ Dan. vii. 10; and our Lord, (Luke 
xxi. 26,) by ‘ the powers of heaven’ means ‘ the great 
men of the Jewish state.’ Also Capernaum, by its 
privileges, is said to be exalted to heaven, Matt. xi. 
For this interpretation we are indebted to that ex- 
cellent expositor, Mr. Locke ; and it is unquestion- 
ably the true key to the interpretation of many dif- 
ficult passages, the misunderstanding of which has 
greatly misled the Christian world, and given occa- 
sion to many strange conceits concerning the laws 
and state of the angelic powers, which, if true, are 
of no use; and would therefore never be made the 
subject of divine communication. ‘That the apostle 
expresses himself in this figurative manner, may 
easily be accounted for by his unwillingness to give 
offence to his countrymen, and by the delicacy which 
he always observes in mentioning a subject so pain- 
ful to himself, and so offensive to them, as the con- 
version of the heathen, and the rejection of God’s 
ancient people. ‘The following exposition, there- 
fore, may perhaps convey the true meaning of the 
apostle’s language. 


God has abundantly manifested those riches of 
M 2 
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his goodness to us Gentile believers, by revealing to 
our minds a doctrine which is to us the excellency 
of wisdom; far surpassing all the boasted philoso- 
phy of the schools. This he has done by unfolding 
to us that mysterious purpose which had hitherto 
been concealed under an impenetrable veil; that 
purpose which was formed from eternal ages in the 
councils of infinite benevolence, and which relates 
to a dispensation which, after the revolution of the 
destined number of ages, is now at its proper season 
introduced into the world. Of which new and glo- 
tious dispensation this is the gracious purport and 
tenor: That Gentiles as well as Jews are admitted, 
upon equal terms, into the kingdom of the Messiah; 
that they shall be collected into one body under 
Christ; that all shall enjoy equal privilege and equal 
favour; and that all invidious distinctions shall for 
ever cease, 


5. Of this mercy the Jews were the first parta- 
kers ; the invitation of the gospel having been first 
addressed to them, ver. 11, 12. 

In him', by whom also we? were invited 3, (hav- 





' In him.} Dr. Chandler observes that ‘ these words are very 
injudiciously made, in our version, the end of the tenth verse ; 
whereas they ought to be the beginning of the eleventh, being 
in strict connexion with it,” 

* By whom also.) q.d.‘‘ We are united in him by whom, 
&c.”” The change of persons in ver. 11 and 13 makes it proba- 
ble that the apostle is here speaking of the beheving Jews, espe- 
cially if the phrase ‘ things in heaven and things on earth,’ ver. 
10, is to be interpreted of Jews and Gentiles. Mr Locke’s ob- 
jection, that the Jews are never represented as without hope, 
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ing been predestinated according to the purpose of ch.t. 
him who performeth all things according to the de- Ver. II. 
termination of his own will4,) that we who first 12. 
hoped in Christ® might be to the praise of his 
glory. 

Though the Gentiles are invited, the Jews, the 
ancient people of God, are not excluded from the 


=m, ae 


seems of little weight, especially as, on the one hand, the ex- 
pression mpoyAmsnoras does not necessarily imply that they were 
before entirely destitute of hope ; and on the other, the apostle 
has taken great pains in the epistle to the Romans, ch. ii. il., 
to prove that the Jews, by their immoralities, were reduced to a 
situation little superior to that of the unconverted heathen ; so 
that every mouth must be stopped, and all the world become 
guilty before God, Rom. ili. 19. 

3 Were invited.] exayfyuev this is the reading of the Alex- 
andrine, Clermont, Corbey, and other ancient manuscripts of 
great repute, and of the old Italic and Vulgate versions. [tis 
marked by Griesbach as of good authority ; and seems prefer- 
able, as being more intelligible, and better suiting the con- 
nexion, than exayowSyuev, which is the common reading, and 
which some render ‘ we have obtained an inheritance,’ and 
others, with Locke and Chandler, ‘ we are become the lot of his 
inheritance.’ The Ephrem manuscript is mutilated in this pas- 
sage. 

* Determination of his own will.| See ver. 5,9. his benevolent 
will, * diberrima voluntas: Est in his verbis descriptio Dei 
omnipotentis, et immutabilis, qui omnia fucit pro sua voluntate, 
nec mutat quod semel.voluit.’” Rosenmuller. 

5 Who first hoped.) mpoyamimoras, g.d. who were the first be- 
levers in the gospel; to whom it was preached, and by whom 
it was accepted before it was offered to the Gentiles. Dr. Chand- 
ler offers a different, but a very good, interpretation: ‘* The 
words literally rendered are, who before hoped in Christ. And 
this I think a proper characteristic of the Jews ; they had the 
promises of the Messiah, and therefore hoped in him before the 
time of his actual appearance.’’ See Rosenmuller. «* who 
have hoped in Christ from the first.” Wakefield. 

_ © To the praise of his glory.) ‘ might praise him for his glo- 
rious merey vouchsafed to us.” Chandler. — “¢ wé inservirenus 


laudi divine, qui jam olim expectabamus Messium.’’ Rosen- 
muller, 
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blessings of the gospel. It was an essential part of 
the plan formed in the eternal councils of infinite 
wisdom and benevolence, that the privileges of the 
new covenant should be offered in the first place to 
the descendants of Abraham. In pursuance of this 
purpose, Jesus himself, during the whole course of 
his personal ministry, preached to them only, and 
even limited the invitations of mercy to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. And when he ap- 
peared to his apostles after his resurrection, and 
gave them a commission to preach his gospel, it 
was accompanied with a strict injunction that they 
should begin at Jerusalem, and make the first of- 
fers of the blessings of the new covenant to their 
own countrymen. And though it is but too true, 
that the generality of the Hebrew nation despised 
and rejected the doctrine of Christ, and hated and 
persecuted the teachers of it, yet it is also true, that 
myriads have received the tidings with joy ; of which 
number I have the happiness to be one. And the 
great design of this mercy exhibited to us was, that 
we who were the expectants of the promised Mes- 
siah, and the first believers in the Christian doc- 
trine, the first whose immortal hopes were founded 
on the promises and the resurrection of Jesus, might 
be duly sensible of, and gratefully acknowledge, our 
distinguished privileges ; and that we might, by our 
conduct, reflect honour upon our Christian profes- 
sion, and, by our unwearied exertions, might bring 
many others, both Jews and Gentiles, to the know- 
ledge of the truth. 
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6. In the same manner the Gentiles had been 
invited by Christ to the participation of the bless- 
ings of the gospel, and had been endowed by hin 
with the holy spirit as an earnest of the future in- 
heritance, ver. 13, [4. 

By whom ye also were invited!, when ye heard 
the word of truth, the glad tidings of your salva- 
tion; by whom also 2, after ye believed, ye were 
sealed3 with the holy spirit of promise, which is 


' Ye were invited.] The change of persons shows that the 
apostle is now speaking of the Geniiles. The construction of 
the 13th verse is the same with that of the 11th, and therefore, 
as Locke and Chandler have observed, requires the same word 
to be supplied : ver. 11, by whom we Jews were invited: ver. 
13, by whom ye Gentiles were also invited—to the praise of 
his glory. 

* By whom also.] The same construction continues. by whom 
we Jews were invited—ver. 13. by whom ye Gentiles were also 
invited, &c.—and by whom ye also, upon believing, were sealed, 
&e. 

3 Were sealed.) The gifts of the spirit, communicated by the 
imposition of the apostle’s hands, to primitive converts upon their 
profession of faith, authenticated the truth of the Christian doc- 
trine, and marked thuse who possessed them as the people of 
God; and in this view they are figuratively represented as 
God’s seal. In the same sense circumcision 1s represented as 
the seal of God’s covenant with Abraham, Rom. iv. 11. ‘ The 
use of a seal,” says Dr. Chandler, “ is for confirmation and 
certainty, to ascertain and establish any thing written or done, 
as the act and deed of the person who writes and does it. In 
this sense the spirit conferred on those who believed is meta- 
phorically called God's seal ; because, as it was conferred im- 
mediately by God, in confirmation of the doctrine of salvation 
by faith in Christ, it was a solemn assurance and proof to those 
who received it that they were accepted of God. Hence among 
the primitive Christians baptism itself was frequently styled a 
seal, because this spirit was frequently received immediately af- 
ter baptism. Under the Old Testament Abraham received cir- 
cumcision as a seal, Rom. iv. 11; not to make him a righteous 
person, but as a testimony from God, that he accepted him as 
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the carnest' of our inheritance, for the redemption 
of the purchased possession®, to the praise of his 
glory 3. 

The blessings of the gospel having been first of- 
fered to the Jews, the ancient people of God, and 
having been by them too generally rejected, were, 


wee 


























such.” Macknight says, “In allusion to the custom of merchants 
whomarked their bales or parcels with seals, to distinguish them 
from the goods of others, Christ is said to have marked the Gen- 
tiles as the children of God, by bestowing on them the gifts of 
the spirit, see Acts xi. 18. It is well known that the servants in 
the temples of particular gods had marks on their bodies by 
which they were distinguished.” The syirit, therefore, was a 
seal by which it was manifested to the world that they who pos- 
sessed it were the chosen people, the sons of God. 

* Spirit of promise.} That is, the spirit promised by the pro- 
phets of God to the Jews, and by Christ to his apostles. 

! The earnest.) “appatwy signifies both an earnest and a 
pledge; itis a part of the price paid as a security for the re- 
mainder, or it is something of value which is lodged with the 
creditor to be redeemed when the debt is paid. In both senses 
it may be figuratively applied to the gift of the holy spirit.” 
Chandler. As the spirit is a seal to notify their state and cha- 
racter to others, so it is an earnest or pledge to assure them- 
selves, and to satisfy their own minds that they are the sons of 
God; a portion of his inheritance, a part of his family. 

* For the redemption of the purchased possession.| This is the 
third object of the gift of the spirit: it ts, first, a seal, to notify 
to the world; itis, secondly, an earnest to encourage the be- 
liever; thirdly, it is also given for the redemption of the pur- 
chased possession. The purchased possession is the church 
which Christ purchased (repijroiy,caTo) with his own blood, 
Acts xx. 28; and believers are called a purchased people, 1 Pet. 
11.9. Redemption does not always signify ‘ paying a ransom,’ 
but ‘ deliverance from a slavish state.’ So God is said to redeem 
the Israelites from the house of bondage, Deut. vii. 8. The 
spirit therefore was sent, es, for the redemption of the pur- 
chased possession, as it was by the gifts of the spirit, and the 
miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, that the Christian 
doctrine made its way in the world. 


‘** This interpretation (says Mr. Locke, to whom we are 
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by the command of Christ, offered to you Gentiles: 
and when the apostles and messengers of Jesus in- 
structed you in the pure doctrine of Christ, and 
made known to yeu the joyful tidings of deliverance 
from ignorance, and vice, and misery, and of a re- 
surrection to everlasting life and happiness, Christ 
did, by these his chosen servants, invite, and as it 
were beseech, you to accept the offers of mercy. 
Happily for you, ye were induced by the evidence 
proposed, to receive the doctrine, and publicly to 
profess your faith in Christ, and your subjection to 
his authority. In consequence of which he vouch- 
safed to you the promised effusion of his holy spirit, 
in various miraculous gifts and powers. This spirit 
he communicated as the sea/ of your adoption, the 
public and sensible ioken of your adinission into the 
family of God, and of your title to the character and 
inheritance of his children. He imparted it also as 
to yourselves an earnest and pledge of the divine 
favour; so that you cannot doubt that you are re- 


wholly indebted for this admirable solution of a most difficult 
passage,) best answers Paul’s design here, which is, to establish 
the Ephesians in a settled persuasion that they, and all the other 
Gentiles who believed in Christ, were as much the people of 
God, his lot and his inheritance, as the Jews themselves, and 
equally partakers with them of all the privileges and advantages 
belonging thereunto, as is visible by the tenour of the second 
chapter, And this is the use St. Paul mentions of God's seiting 
his seal (2 Tim. ii. 19) to mark them that are his. See also 
Rev. vii. 3, iv. 1. Those who purchased servants did, as it were, 
take possession of them by setting their marks on their fore- 
heads.” 

9 To the praise of his glory.) See ver. 12. The Gentiles are 
called anid sealed, &c., that they, as well as the believing Jews, 
may celebrate the praises of God for his abundant mercy. 
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ceived into his family, while this spirit witnesses to 
your hearts that you are the children of God. 

These gifts of the spirit are the chief instruments 
which the wisdom of God employs for the redemp- 
tion and recovery of those from the bondage of ido- 
latry and vice, who are disposed to comply with the 
invitations of the gospel, and to become members 
of that holy community which in figurative language 
are described as redeemned to God, and as purchased 
by the blood of Christ. 

And the great design of your invitation to the 
privileges of the gospel, of the gifts of the spirit, 
and your equality of state with God’s ancient peo- 
ple, is, that you should unite with them in ascribing 
praise and glory to your common Father and God 
for his abundant mercy. 


SECTION II. 


THE APOSTLE gives thanks ta God for the perse- 
verance of his brethren in ther Christian profes- 
sion; and prays continually that they may be duly 
sensible of the extraordinary manifestation of di- 
vine power and mercy in their conversron Srom 
heathen idolatry; which, indeed, bore a striking 
analogy to that by which Jesus was raised from 
the dead, and exalted to supreme authority in the 
new and heavenly dispensation, Ch.i. 1o—i. 10. 


1. The apostle gives thanks to God continually 
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for the progress which his brethren make in faith 
and love; and prays that they may be duly sensible 
of the value of the Christian dispensation, ver. 16 
—18. 

Wherefore, Lalso, having heard’ of your faith 
in the Lord Jesus?, and love to all3 the saints, 
cease not to give thanks for you, making mention 
of you in my prayers; that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ+, the Father of glory>, may give you 





' Having heard, &c.] This is regarded by some as a presump- 
tive argument that the episile was not written to the Ephesians, 
with whose faith and love the apostle must have been personally 
acquainted; but it is properly enough replied that the apostle, 
having been absent from them five or six years when the epistle 
was written, might have heard with pleasure of their perseverance 
in the Christian doctrine, 1 Thess. iii. 4—6,; Philem. ver. 4, 5. 
See Doddridge, Chandler, and Maeknight. 

* Fuith in the Lord Jesus.] ‘‘ Hearing of their faith is not his 
being told that they were Christians, but their continuing in that 
faith which they were converted to and instructed in ; viz. that 
they beeame the people of God only by faith in Christ, without 
submitting to the Mosaical institution.”’ Loeke. 

3 All the saints.|_ Mr. Locke observes, “ that all is here an 
emphatical word, put in for some particular reason ; viz. that 
they were not by the Judaizers drawn away from their esteem 
and love of those who did not observe the Jewish rites; which 
was a proof that they stood firm in the faith and freedom of the 
gospel.”” Dr. Chandler agrees in this interpretation. 

* God of Jesus Christ.] See John xx. 17. What plainer proof 
can there be that Jesus Christ is the creature of God, and not his 
equal? Dr. Chandler observes, “ that it ean never in any sense be 
said of Christ that he is God of the Eternal Father.” ** Here 
it is evident,” says Dr. Priestley, “ that all the illumination the 
apostle prayed for, was to come from God the Father, who is 
here called the God of our Lord Jesus Christ; the same, no 
doubt, who was the author of his being, whom he reverently 
worshiped, and whom he taught his disciples to worship: so 
far was he from teaching the worship of hiniself.”’ 

° Father of glory.] ‘* either possessed of eternal unchange- 
able glory, or the author and bestower of glory, in which sense 
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a spirit of wisdom and revelation to the knowledge 
of him, that the eyes of your nnd being enlight- 
ened?, ye may know what is the hope of this invt- 
tation by him, and what the gloricus riches of that 
inheritance* which he hath given you axong the 
saints. 

Having, as I have just observed, been invited by 
Christ to a participation of the blessings of the go- 
spel, and favoured with the gift of the hely spirit, 
as the seal and ezrnest of the promised inheritance, 
I am anxious that you should duly appreciate your 
creat privileges. And, in the first place, having re- 
ceived the pleasing intelligence of your perseverance 





the word rendered ‘ Father’ is sometimes used. James 1. 17.” 
Chandler. ‘“ beimg glorivus himself, the fountain from which all 
glory is derived, and to whom all glory must be given.” Locke. 

' To the knowledge of him.) ev exryywoes, in, &c. Dr. Chand- 
ler observes, “ that ev is frequently used by the best writers for 
zis, to denote the end and design of any thing.” — By ‘ the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation, Archbishop Newcome justly re- 
marks, that the apostle means the knowledge of revealed truths, 
1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26, 30. The knowledge of him, that is, ‘ of the 
ductrine of God.’ 

@ Eyes of your mind being enlightened.) ‘ The Greek is in 
the accusative absolute.’’ Newcome. The best copies read xap- 
dias, heart, instead of diavoras, understanding ; and Griesbach 
reccives it into his text. The meaning is the same, Sore 
expression,” says Dr. Chandler, ‘‘ is certainly explicative of the 
former words, and should have been rendered, even enlightened 
eyes of your understanding. ‘ 1 make mention of you,’ says the 
apostle, ‘in my prayers, that God would give unto you the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation, even enlightened eyes of your 
understanding; i.e. a mind free from prejudice and darkness, 
that you may clearly apprehend, and pass a true judgement con- 
cerning, the great object of your hopes as Christians.” 

3 This invitation by iim.) See Wakefield. trys xAyrews aure, 
of his invitation. 

* The glorious riches of that inheritance, &c.] So Wakefield. 
Gr. of his inheritance among the saints. ** that vou may see 
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in the faith in which you have been instructed, not- 
withstanding opposition and danger; and of your 
fraternal affection to believers of all denominations, 
notwithstanding some accidental differences in opi- 
nion or practice, and the pains which some who are 
bigots to the ceremonial law take to pervert your 
judgemient, and to give you an ill opinion of all who 
are not equally rigid with themselves ; for this your 
firmness of principle, and liberality of spirit, I offer 
my daily thanksgivings to God, to whose grace and 
favour all attainments in moral excellence are justly 
to be ascribed. ‘To these thanksgivings I add fer- 
vent prayers to that great Being whom our Master 
Jesus Christ has taught us to adore as his God and 
our God; and to venerate as our common Father to 
whoin all glory belongs, and from whom all honour 
and happiness is derived; of whom I earnestly im- 
plore, that he will impart to you that perfect know- 
ledge of revealed truth which will lead you with still 
greater courage and zeal to profess your faith in the 
ireavenly doctrine: And that your understandings 
inay be so enliglitened by the instructions of the go- 











what an abundant glory it is to the saints, to become his people, 
and the lot of his inheritance.” Locke. 

Perhaps the true meaning of this paragraph may be thus 
briefly expressed : 

Having heard of your perseverance in the true faith, and of 
your love to all believers, without distinction of Jew cr Gentile, 
I thank God on your account. And I also pray that God would 


enlighten your mind in revealed truths, that you may clearly un- 


derstand the object of Christian hope, and the unspeakeble im- 
portance of your admission into the pale of the Christian church, 
and to the privileges of ihe people of God. 
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spel, and the gifts of the spirit, that you may be 
fully apprized of the inestimable value of your Chris- 
tian hope: and may be duly sensible of the high 
importance of your Christian profession, and of your 
unspeakable obligation to the mercy of God in thus 
freely admitting you into the Christian commu- 
nity, and to the glorious privileges of his peculiar 
people! 


2. The apostle further prays that they may be pro- 
perly apprized of that great display of divine power 
which had been manifested in their conversion to 
the faith: an exertion analogous to that by which 
Christ was raised from the dead, and exalted to be 
the head of the new and evangelical dispensation, 
ver. 19, 20. 

And what is the exceeding greatness of his 
power toward us who believe, corresponding with 
the energy of his mighty strength? which he exerted 
in Christ when he raised him from the dead, and 





1 Exceeding greatness of his power.) ‘‘ That is,” says Dr. 
Chandler, “ that you may be able to form some suitable con- 
ception of that amazing infinite power of God which he shall 
exert in our future resurrection.” So Dr. Macknight. Mr. 
Locke’s interpretation appears to me far preferable: “ What 
an exceeding great power he has employed upon us who be- 
lieve! a power corresponding to that mighty power which he 
exerted in raising Christ from the dead.” This sense is adopted 
by Archbishop Newcome. 

2 Energy of his mighty strength.) Dr. Doddridge observes 
that the admirable beauty of this passage, and the strong em- 
phasis and force of the expressions in the original, are well set 
forth by Bishop Pearson (on the Creed, p. 519), as scarcely to 
be paralleled in any author ; and superior to what our linguage 
can reach, Blackwall'’s Sacred Classics, vol. i. p. 307. 
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seated him at his own right hand? in the heavenly 
places 4, | 

I also earnestly pray, that you may be duly sensi- 
ble of the extraordinary manifestation of his power 
which God has been pleased to display in all who 
sincerely believe, and particularly in subduing their 
inveterate prejudices, whether Jews or heathen: a 
power which, when | consider the astonishing effect 
produced in our conversion to the Christian faith, 
and in the wonderful change which it has effected 
in our views, affections, and practice, J can compare 
to nothing less than to that amazing effort of om- 
nipotence, if I may so express it, by which our Mas- 
ter Jesus Christ was raised from the grave and ad- 
vanced to the highest dignity and authority in the 
new and heavenly dispensation ; which is as inuch 
superior to any that preceded it as heaven to earth. 


5. Waving mentioned the exaltation of Christ, 


° His own right hand.| ‘ The right hand is the seat of dig- 
nity and honour ; and therefore when God the Father is said to 
have set Christ at his right hand, the meaning is, that he placed 
him next in dignity to hiniself.”’ Chandler. 7. e. as head of the 
Christian church. 

* Heavenly places:] or, things. i.e. in his heavenly king- 
dom ; or, the gospel dispensation. See Matt. iii. 2, xvi. 7, 
John iii. 2. Mr. Locke says, “ The whole drift of this and the 
following two chapters is to declare the union of Jews and Gen- 
tiles into one body under Christ, the head of the heavenly king- 
dom. And he that sedately compares Eph. ii. 16 with Col. i. 20, 
in both which places itis evident the apostle speaks of the same 
thing, viz. God’s reconciling both Jews and Gentiles by the 
cross of Christ, will scarce be able to avoid thinking that ‘ things 
in heaven and things on earth’ signify the people of the one and 
the other of these kingdoms.’ 
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he expatiates upon this pleasing topic in language 
borrowed from the Jewish notions of the celestial 
hierarchy; and represents the dependence of the 
whole Christian church upon communications from 
him, to be as entire as that of the body upon the 
head, ver. 21—23. 

kar above all principality, and power, and might, 
and donunion', and every name that 1s named, not 


1 Principality, &c.] ‘These titles are commonly understood 
to express ranks of angels, and the text is generally interpreted 
as asserting the dominion of Christ over the angelic world. But 
if Mr. Locke’s interpretation of heavenly places in the preceding 
verse be the true one, then principalities, powers, &c. can only 
signify officers of different ranks and degrees under a divine 
dispensation, such as prophets, priests, apostles, teachers, &c., 
to all of whom Christ is in dignity and office far superior, being 
the head of them all, the chief of all the prophets of God. 

** These abstract names are frequently used in the New Tes- 
tament, according to the style ofthe eastern languages, for those 
vested with power and dominion, &c., and that not only here on 
earth among men, but in heaven among superior heings, and 
so often are taken to express ranks and degrees of angels ; and 
though they are generally agreed to do so here, yet there is no 
reason to exclude earthly potentates. Besides, the apostle’s 
chief sim here being to satisfy the Ephesians that they were 
not to be subjected to the law of Moses, and the government 
of those who ruled by it, but they were called to be of the king- 
dum of the Messiah, it is not to be supposed that where he 
speaks of Christ’s exaltation to a power and dominion paramount 
to all other, he should not have an eye to that little and low 
government of the Jews, which it was beneath the subjects of 
so glorious a kingdom to subject themselves unto.” Locke, 

The Jewish dispensation having been represented as “ hea- 
venly places,” the superiority of Christ to the officers of that dis- 
pensation is naturally described as an exaltation above the sup- 
posed ranks and orders of beings in those heavenly places : but 
as Christ is also’superior to all the officers of his church, this 
superiority is represented as an exaltation above such supposed 
orders of beings iu the world, or age to come, that is, the Chris- 
tian dispensation, as well as in the present world, or age, that 
is, the dispensation of the law. So that there is no reason to 
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only in the present age, but in that also which is to 
come?. And he hath put all things in subjection 
under his feet 3; and hath appointed him+ head over 
all things in the church, which is his body*, the 
completion ® of him who filleth all, with all things. 
Our glorious Lord and Master, being thus ad- 








suppose that the apostle had any intention to express or allude 
to the superiority of: Christ above angels in heaven. 

* The present age :] or, dispensation. See Mr. Locke’s note 
on Eph. ii. 2. That aswy has the sense of dispensation does not 
admit of a doubt. See Heb. i. 2. 

5 Put all things, &c.] Alluding to Ps. cx. 1; Ps. viii. 6—8; 
] Cor. xv. 25, 27; Heb. ii. 8. 

* Appointed.) “In the original ‘ given :’ a Hebrew phraseo- 
logy. See Gen. xvii.5; Ezek. ii.17.” Newcome. 

° Which is his body.] ‘* deriving all its nourishment and in- 
fluences, its growth and support, its direction and management, 
from Christ as the head: even as the natural body is influenced 
and supported, guided and managed, by its natural head.” 
Chandler. 

© The completion.] wAygwya, “ the complement :” that which 
is wanting to make an object complete. ‘‘ The Jews and Gen- 
tiles,” says Dr. Chandler, ‘are the different members of Christ’s 
church, and these different members are the full complement of 
his body. The word rAypwua is used in a sense like this by 
the best Greek writers. dil. V. H. 1.5, c.10.” The learned 
writer imagines an allusion to the statue of Diana at Ephesus ; 
but with little appearance of reason. 

“ It is a fine figure,” says Dr. Priestley, “‘ by which Christ is 
here represented as the head, and his disciples the body, all being 
one and the same system, he only having pre-eminence in point 
of honour, distinction, and usefulness. A similar idea is ex- 
pressed by Christ being called our elder brother, implying that 
he is one of the same species and family. Accordingly, when he 
is called an heir of God, his brethren are joint heirs with him. 
This doctrine is uniformly inculcated in the New Testament, 
and we ought to have our minds deeply impressed with it, and 
fully to understand its value, in opposition to that strange sy- 
stem, however prevalent, which makes Christ a being of equal 
rank with God his Father ; and thus in fact makes three Gods, 
or objects of religious worship. If any article of faith be worth 
earnestly contending for, it is this.”’ 
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vanced by the power of God to supreme authority 
in his church, is made superior to all other teachers 
and prophets, how important soever the instructions 
they were authorized to communicate, how splendid 
soever the attestations of their mission, to whomso- 
ever their message was addressed, or by whatever 
names and titles of civil or ecclesiastical authority 
they have been, or may be, dignified. Whether they 
lived under the old or under the new dispensation, 
whether the objects of their instructions were Jews 
or Gentiles, or both, they must all bow to the au- 
thority of Jesus, and acknowledge him as their su- 
perior and lord. His dignity is more exalted, his 
mission is more important, his miracles are more 
splendid, his dominion is more extensive and du- 
rable. Of him it is declared (Ps. viii. 6), that “ all 
things are put in subjection under his feet:” by 
which is meant, that the whole world shall in due 
time embrace the gospel, and yield a willing sub- 
jection to his gentle yoke. And in the mean time 
God has authorized him to impart all necessary in- 
formation to true believers, and to supply them with 
those gifts of the spirit which contribute to their 
conviction, edification, and comfort. So that Christ 
and his church form as it were a complete person: 
Christ is the head, and the church the body, which 
derives that light and vigour, and vital influence 
from him by his doctrine and his spirit, which are 
essential to the life and nourishment, the growth 
and beauty of every part, and to the symmetry and 
perfection of the whole. 
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4, The apostle proceeds to illustrate his posi- 
tion, that the power of God manifested in the con- 
version of Jews and heathen, and in their admission 
to the privileges and hopes of the gospel, is analo- 
gous to that power which was displayed in the re- 
surrection and exaltation of Jesus Christ, ch. i. 
1—6. 

And you hath God brought to life with Christ’, 


who are now dead to transgressions and sins 2. 





1 And you hath God brought to life.] Dr. Chandler, and after 
him Dr. Macknight, supplies the ellipsis in this verse from the 
preceding ; viz. “ you hath he filled who were dead,” &c. Mr. 
Locke, with the public version and the generality of commenta- 
tors, supplies the ellipsis from the fifth verse: g.d. you hath he 
brought to life with Christ. See Wakefield. The train of thought 
is this: I pray daily for you, ch. i. 16, that you may be apprized 
of the value of the inheritance, ver. 18,—and of the great power 
of God exerted upon you, ver. 19,—similar to that exerted in 
the resurrection and exaltation of Christ, ver. 20—23 ;—so 
likewise has he raised you who are now dead to your former 
state, ch. ii. 1,—in which you once lived, ver. 2 ;—and likewise 
we Jews, being in a situation equally deplorable, ver. 3,—are 
nevertheless made objects of mercy, ver. 4 ;—and being dead 
to our former state, ver. 5,—we and you are raised and ex- 
alted together with Christ, ver. 5, 6,—as monuments of free 
unmerited goodness, ver. 7—9,—to the practice of virtue, ver. 
10. See Locke’s note ; who observes, that the conjunction xas 
gives us here the thread of Paul’s discourse, which it is impossi- 
ble to understand without seeing the train of it. 

* Dead to transgressions and sins.] ‘‘ to trespasses ‘and sins.”’ 
Wakefield. Dr. Chandler acknowledges that the words admit 
of being translated dead to trespasses, though he prefers the 
common translation. The best commentary upon this text is 
the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, in which the 
same thought is pursued at large. The apostle does not mean 
to represent the unconverted Gentiles as in a state of death, but 
as living in sin, and to the purposes of sin. When converted to 
the gospel, they die to sin; i. e. they renounce the idolatry and 
vices of their heathen state: and when by the profession of 
Christianity they entertain new views and expectations, and 
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Such is the astonishing power which Almighty 
God hath displayed in the resurrection of Christ, 
and in his exaltation to supreme authority in the 
church. Similar to this, and equally illustrative or 
divine power and goodness, is the wonderful change 
which has taken place in you Gentiles, in your con- 
version to the Christian religion. It may justly be 
said of you, that you have undergone a transforma- 
tion equivalent to a death, a resurrection, and an 
exaltation. You are dead to your former state of 
idolatry and vice; and by the same power of God 
which raised up Jesus you are now animated with a 
life and spirit far different from that of your uncon- 
verted state. 

In which ye formerly walked‘ according to the 
course of this world?, according to the prince of 
the power of the air, of the spirit which now work- 
eth* in the sons of disobedience. 





lead a different course of life, they are said, by Christ, and with 
Christ, and in resemblance of Christ, to be raised to life and 
exalted to heaven. 

' In which ye formerly walked -] that is, lived; notin which you 
were dead. You were then alive to sin: sin was your master, 
in whose service you exerted all your powers. See Rom. vi. 

* Course of this world.) Dr. Chandler observes, ‘‘ that the 
Greek word aiwy and the Latin evum both signify the life of 
man, and from thence by an easy figure the manner and cus- 
tom of a person’s living. It here signifies the corrupt principles 
and idolatrous practices of the Gentile world.” —_‘* Aiwy, quod- 
vis temporis spatium, s. longius, s. brevius—integram duratio- 
nem accommodatam nempe rebus et personis de quibus sermo est, 
significat, ita tamen, ut etiam res et personas durantes, res in 
tempore factas, seu, existentes, per metonymiam adjuncti complec- 
tatur: ingenium etatis—vivendi ratio. Rom. xii.2; 1 Cor. ii. 


6.” Schleusner. Very properly rendered ‘ the course of this 
world.” 
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In your former heathen staté you were the de- 
voted subjects of the worst of tyrants ; you lived in 
the unrestrained practice of those vices which were 
authorized and allowed by the idolatry of your coun- 
try ; you behaved like the rest of the heathen world, 
like the subjects of Satan, whose kingdom is in di- 
rect hostility to that of truth and virtue, of God and 
Christ: who is supposed by his deluded votaries to 
inhabit the regions of the air; and whose spirit, the 
spirit of obstinacy, of error, of malignity, and mis- 





° The prince of the power of the air :] i.e. Satan, the mytho- 
logical head of the unbelieving world; whose residence was sup- 
posed to be in the air, as that of Christ was supposed to be 
above him in the heavens. There is no occasion to suppose, 
either, with Dr. Harwood, that Jupiter is the person alluded to 
by the apostle, (see Harwood’s Introd. to New Test.) or with 
many, that the devil is a real being, who resides in the air and 
who has power to govern the changes of the atmosphere. ‘This 
most improbable doctrine, which makes a malignant spirit a col- 
league with the Deity in the government of the universe, re- 
ceives no countenance from the writings of Paul, who only al- 
ludes to a mythology already subsisting. Should it be alleged, 
that if Satan be a figurative person, Christ, who is opposed to 
him as the ruler of the believing world, must also be a figura- 
tive person, it may perhaps be allowed, that when Christ is thus 
put in opposition to Satan, the word may, sometimes at least, 
be taken in a figurative sense to express the spirit and the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, in opposition to the spirit and 
principles of heathenism and idolatry. Mr. Wakefield renders 
the clause, “ the ruler of this empire of darkness.” Archbishop 
Newcome remarks, that though the sense of darkness is very 
suitable to ayp in this place, and is attributed to it by Cocceius, 
Heinsius, and Wakefield, he cannot find it used thus except in 
the feminine gender. See 2 Pet. ii. 4, Jude 6. 

* Which now worketh.| evepyavros. Mr. Locke observes, that 
“ this is the proper term whereby in the Greek is signified the 
possession and acting of any person by an evil spirit.” The 
apostle represents unconverted heathen as demoniacs, as mad- 
men, as men out of their senses. See Doddridge. 
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chief, possesses and actuates the minds of the mass 
of unbelievers, and impels them, like madmen, to 
reject and vilify the salutary scheme, and gracious 
offers of the gospel. | 

Among whom we all ikewise lived formerly, in 
our carnal desires, indulging the inclinations of the 
senses and of the thoughis!, and were by nature 
children of wrath? even as the rest. 








' Of the senses and of the thoughts.| Literally, of the flesh 
and of the imaginations. See Macknight. Dr. Chandler says 
* the literal version of the words is this, doing the wills of the 

flesh and of the thoughts: i.e. they did whatever their fieshly 

appetites prompted them to; and not only thus, but they stu- 
died after methods of vice and wickedness, and employed their 
thoughts how to invent new gratifications of their corrupt ap- 
petites and passions, and allowed themselves the freest mdul- 
gence in them.” It was amaxim of the pharisees, that thoughts 
were not sinful. 

* By nature children of wrath:] i.e. we Jews, like you Gen- 
tiles, were, antecedent to our conversion to Christianity, in astate 
of condemnatior. under the righteous law of God. See Gal.i.15. 
‘we who were Jews by nature,’ i. e. before our conversion to 
Christianity, ‘ and not sinners of the Gentiles.’ That Jews 
as well as Gentiles were in a state of condemnation previously 
to the publication of Christianity, the apostle proves at large in 
the first three chapters of the epistle to the Romans. See parti- 
cularly Rom. ii. 19, 20. How far this text, thus explained ac- 
cording to its true import, is from giving countenance to the 
commonly received doctrine of original sin, is sufficiently ob- 
vious. “It is evident (says Dr. Chandler) by the very form 
of expression, that the apostle refers to their condition before 
their conversion, and not to that which may be at all times af- 
firmed equally of all mankind. For he says, and were by na- 
ture, not are by nature ;‘and therefore their being formerly 
children of wrath could only refer to the vices of their condition 
before conversion, and means no more than their being subject 
to God’s displeasure, because educated and brought up in, and 
habituated by inclination and practice to, the worst of immora- 
lities and vices. This is the meaning of the word in the best 
writers.’ The learned author proceeds to cite authorities to 
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And to say the truth, we Jews, notwithstanding 
all our professions of sanctity and our means of bet- 
ter information, were sunk in vices as gross as those 
of the heathen world; equally with the Gentiles, 
whom we despised, yielding ourselves to the direc- 
tion of our unbridled appetites and passions, and the 
strictest among us pleading for the uncontrouled 
indulgence of licentious imaginations; being utter 
strangers to that purity of principle which imposes 
severe restraints upon the thoughts and purposes of 
the heart. Sothat, antecedently to our conversion 
to the Christian religion, we were, nationally, as for- 
lorn, and as liable to condemnation, as the unbeliev- 
ing world now are. 

But God being rich in mercy, according to his 
great love with which he loved us, hath made us, 
who are now dead to sins3, alive together with 
Christ: by whose free favour ye are delivered? ; 


prove that the word guois, nature, is used to express a disposi- 
tion contracted by habit. J am, however, rather inclined to think 
that the apostle uses the word in a technical sense, to express 
the condition in which they were born, that is, out of covenant ; 
and he affirms that his countrymen, however they might pride 
themselves in their privileges, had by their transgressions cast 
themselves, as a nation, out of covenant, and were therefore, 
antecedently to their conversion, in no better state than the 
Gentiles themselves, whom they familiarly spoke of as sinners, 
and children of wrath. See Rom. ii. 17—-20; Gal. ii. 15.“ By 
nature, in our original state: before conversion. children of 
anger. Heirs of the divine displeasure on account of our actual 
vices.’’ Newcome. 

* Now dead to sins.] Not in sins, but ¢o sins: i. e. to our for- 
mer unconverted state. “ made us, now dead to sins, alive to- 
gether with Christ.” Wakefield. 

* By whose favour ye are delivered.] arn xapiti. This is the 
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and hath raised us up with bim, and hath made us 
sit together with him, in heavenly places', by Christ 
Sesus. 

Nevertheless it pleased God, who delights in 
mercy, that where sin had abounded, mercy should 
also abound. And not regarding even us sinful and 
apostate Jews as utterly unworthy of his notice, he 
has vouchsafed to raise to life, as Christ was raised, 
all of us, whether Jews or Gentiles, who are dead to 
our former state of ignorance and wickedness, and 
who are willing to renounce all dependence on ce- 
remonial rites, and to reinstate us ina life of virtue, 
privilege, and hope. This favour we have obtained 
by the grace of Christ, through faith in the gospel 
of our common Master. And as he is raised by the 


reading of the Clermont and other ancient manuscripts, and 
of the Vulgate and Italic versions; and it best suits the con- 
nexion. See Chandler. The gospel is often called the grace or 
gift of Christ, because Christ was the medium of communi- 
cating this great blessing to the world. “Ye are saved,” 
i e. delivered from the evils of your heathen state; as the con- 
text sufficiently shows. ‘The apostle here resumes his discourse 
concerning the heathen converts, and speaks of believers in ge- 
neral to the end of the section. 

' Hath made us sit together with him in heavenly places.] Ob- 
serve, the apostle says, God hath brought us to life, hath raised 
us up, hath made us sit in heavenly places by Christ: not he 
will do it. ‘Therefore it is not a literal, but a figurative resur- 
rection and ascension that is here intended, and a figurative 
heaven. The plain meaning is, that Jew and Gentile believers, 
having completely renounced former errors, prejudices, and 
vices, are now advanced to the privileges and hopes of the go- 
spel. This is that kingdom of heaven of which Christ is ap- 
pointed to be the sovereign ; and as believers sit with him who 
sitteth at the right hand of God, they share with him in his dig- 
nity and authority, and under his auspices are employed in ex- 
tending the limits of nis glorious kingdom, 
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power of God, and exalted to the highest dignity in 
the new and heavenly dispensation, so we likewise 
are exalted with him, and are even now seated with 
him, and near him, in his heavenly kingdom: grate- 
fully acknowledging supjection to him as our go- 
vernor and head, deriving evangelical blessings from 
him, and in our respective posts employing and ex- 
erting our best talents to extend the limits of his au- 
spicious empire. 


5. This whole scheme is an illustrious display of 
undeserved and unexpected mercy, which precludes 
all boasting on the part of those who are interested 
in it and benefited by it, ver. 7—10. 

That in the ages which are coming? he night 
show the superabundant riches of his favour and 
kindness towards us through Christ Jesus. 

The design and end of all these extraordinary 


* The ages which are coming:] i. e. the gospel dispensation. 
Mark xi. 10; Heb. vi. 5, il. 5—‘* God was pleased to quicken 
and raise up the Gentiles who believed, that in all successive 
ages of the world they might stand as a demonstration of the 
acceptableness of faith in God, and of his fixed purposes of 
mercy and grace towards all without exception that should re- 
ceive and obey the gospel. ‘The conversion of the Gentiles by the 
ministry of the apostles, was a great instance of God's goodness 
to them, and a standing proof, throughout all future ages, of 
the certainty of God’s favour to all who should believe, to the 
end of time.”’ Chandler. “The great favour and goodness 
of God,” says Mr. Locke, “ manifests itself in the salvation of 
sinners in all ages; but that which most eminently sets forth 
the glory of his grace was the case of those who were first of all 
converted from heathenism to Christianity, and brought out of 
the kingdom of darkness, in which they were as dead men, with- 
out life, hope, or so much as a thought of salvation or a better 
state, into the kingdom of God.” 
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operations of divine power in our conversion to the 
Christian faith, and in thus transferring us, as it 
were, from an earthly to a heavenly state, from a 
state of ignorance and prejudice, and vice and mi- 
sery, to a state of light and virtue, and privilege 
and hope, is to exhibit and to magnify his unspeak- 
able mercy and compassion in this new dispensa- 
tion, which his faithful and holy servant and mes- 
senger Jesus of Nazareth has been commissioned 
to introduce into the world. 

For by free favour ye are delivered through 
faith, and this not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God. Not of works, that no one may boast. For 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
to good works?, which God hath before PEGE 

Sor us, that we should walk in them’. 








1 And this.) xa: revo. Dr. Doddridge and others contend 
that faith is the antecedent ; Chandler, Newcome and others 
refer Te7o¢ to the whole antecedent sentence: q.d. this salvation 
by faith is the gift of God. The sense amounts nearly to the 
same ; the glory of all is to be ascribed to God. Dr. Doddridge 
in favour of his interpretation pleads Phil. i.28; Eph. vi. 18; 
Gal. iii. 17, iv. 19; and refers to Elsner’s Obs. ‘vol. i. p- 128, 
and Raphelius Annot. ex Herod. p. 186. Faith may be called 
the gift of God, as he communicated the evidences and placed 
the mind in circumstances in which those evidences produced 
conviction. Dr. Chandler contends that his translation is more 
agreeable to the construction and the context. 

* Created in Christ Jesus.) xriobevres’ “ the original word, 
which we render create, properly signifies to produce or form 
any thing. Thus it is used by the best writers for the building 
of walls and cities, the planting of groves, the making laws, &c. 
So that it is not strictly applied to what we mean by creation, 
nor doth it involve the notion of almighty power: and in Latin 
Cicero speaks of creating magistrates, dangers, calamities, &c. 
The Ephesians were God’s workmanship, created in or by Christ 
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I again repeat, that it is solely’to be imputed to cn. 1. 
the free, unsolicited, and unmerited goodness of Ver. 10. 


God that you have been delivered from the evils 
and disadvantages of your heathen state, and by the 
profession of faith in Christ have been admitted to 
participate in the privileges of the gospel. And 
this deliverance is to be ascribed to no merit and to 
no effort on your part: you neither knew the dan- 
ger of your case nor sought for deliverance. You 
owe all to the free gift of God. He formed the 


Jesus to good works ; brought by his gospel to the knowledge of 
true religion and virtue, and quickened by the powerful motives 
contained in it to obey and live according to the precepts 
thereof. The forming particular doctrines from metaphorical 
expressions, and straining similitudes to their utmost extent, 
is not to explain but pervert the sense of writers, to make them 
speak in the most absurd and unintelligible manner, and to 
expose their meaning to ridicule and contempt.’’ Chandler. 

3 Which God, &c.] Archbishop Newcome renders the words, 
‘© in which God before designed that we should walk.’”’ He ob- 
serves, that instead of ev ois—iva mepiraryowpmey, the apostle 
uses a pleonastic pronoun, after the Hebrew manner. Dr. 
Chandler has an excellent note upon the text : “God (says he) 
prepared ordinances and statutes for his people the Jews under 
the law by Moses, that they should observe and do them, Prov. 
xxiv. 27, Ps. lix. 4. But under the gospel dispensation he in- 
tended a more excellent service, and chose us that we should 
be holy and without blame before him in Christ. These works 
he prepared for the gospel dispensation, as what should super- 
sede all ceremonial observances.” 

Upon the whole, the sum of the apostle’s argument is this : 
The conversion of Jews and Gentiles to the Christian faith is an 
extraordinary effort of divine power, the result of unsought for, 
unmerited goodness ; the end and design of which is to form 
those who are so converted to the love and practice of virtue. 

Mr. Locke has along note upon the eighth verse, to show that 
“‘ the apostle, when speaking of the Gentiles, calls their being 


brought back again from their apostasy into the kingdom of 
God, their being saved.” 
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plan, he annexed the condition, he made the disco- 
very, he proposed the evidence. You yourselves had 
no concern in the contrivance, and contributed no- 
thing to the execution of the glorious scheme. So 
that no one can boast of himself as a party con- 
cerned in producing this astonishing effect. So far 
from it, you were as little accessory to it as if you 
had not even existed: for the change which you 
have undergone, in passing from heathenism to 
Christianity, is like that of passing from nothing 
into existence. It is a new creation. Ged has 
herein, as it were, formed you anew; and by Jesus 
Christ he has introduced you into a new state of ex- 
istence, upon new conditions of life. For, as to 
Adam in paradise was given the law of innocence, 
and to the Jews by Moses, the law of Sinai, the 
yoke of ceremonies, so, to believers in Christ is given 
the law of virtue and beneficence, love to God and 
love to man, by which it was long ago determined 
and foretold that the followers of Jesus should be 
distinguished from the unbelieving world, and be- 
come entitled to the promised blessings of the 


gospel. 
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SECTION Ill. 


THE APOSTLE, in order to excite wn the Christian 
converts a just sense of the inestimable value of 
the blessings of the gospel, strongly urges them 
to retain an habitual recollection of the miseries 
of their past, and of the privileges of their pre- 
sent condition. Ch. 1. 11—22. 


1. He reminds them of the disgrace and danger 
of their heathen state, ver. 11—13. 

Wherefore remember, that ye who were origi- 
nally Gentiles by descent’, (being called the un- 
eircumersion?, by that which zs called the circum- 
cision performed by hands in the flesh3), were at 
that time without Christ4, aliens from the commu- 
nity> of Israel, and strangers to the covenants, 


' By descent.] ev capxs literally, in the flesh. Rom. 1.3. See 
Chandler’s note. ‘* Gentiles born.” 

* Called the uncircumcision] ‘‘ by the Jews in contempt ; 
implying that they were destitute of every privilege in which 
they imagined themselves interested, and of which they looked 
upon circume.sion as a seal or mark.’ Chandler. 

3 In the flesh.| To distinguish it from the circumcision of 
the heart, Rom. ii. 29 ; in which they were miserably deficient, 
Col.ii. 11. ** which consists in cutting off and casting away 
the sinful affections, passions, and habits, of a corrupted mind.” 
Chandler. 

* Without Christ.] “ destitute of all knowledge of the Mes- 
siah, or any expectation of deliverance or salvation by him.’ 
Locke ; who argues, that the connexion determines this to be 
the sense of the words. 
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having no hope of the promise|, and without God? 
en the world. 

I have been representing to you the extraordinary 
exertion of divine power and goodness in your con- 
version to the Christian religion, that you might be 
reclaimed to the love and practice of righteousness. 
And indeed it is highly reasonable that you should 
retain a just sense of the value of your present pri- 
vileges, which you will best accomplish by contrast- 
ing your present happy condition with your former 
forlorn and miserable state. Remember then, my 
brethren, what you originally were: ignorant, idola- 
trous, and vicious heathen; regarded and treated 
with the utmost contempt by the Jews, who glory 
in the external marks of their relation to God, 
though they are too often deficient in that spirit of 
piety and purity which their profession requires, 
and their law inculcates. In this unhappy state you 








7 Aliens, &c.} “ They had no right of citizenship in the Jew- 
ish polity, nor any claim to the privileges of citizens.” Chand- 
ler. ‘* The Jews were then the only people of God.” Locke. 

® Strangers to the covenunts.| i.e. “ the patriarchal and Mo- 
saic covenants, which promised the Messiah, Rom. ix. 4." New- 
come. Mr. Wakefield’s version 1s, ‘* strangers to the covenants, 
having no hope of the promise, and without God, men of this 
world.” This alteration in the punctuation is suggested in Bow- 
yer’s Conjectures. 

' No hope of the promise.| i.e. of those blessings which the 
promises contained, justification by faith, acceptance with God, 
as his children, a title to the inheritance of eternal life. See 
Chandler. 

2 Without God.] ‘‘ without having the true God for their 
God.” Locke ; who observes, that ‘it is in this sense the Gen- 
tiles are called afeo:, few of them being, properly speaking, 
atheists, denying the existence of superior powers.” See Rom. ix. 
5; with Taylor's or Crellius’s note. 
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had neither hope nor wish for a deliverer: not being ie If. 


descended from the ancient patriarchs, you were ex- 
cluded from the privileges entailed upon their post- 
erity, and from the community which God had se- 
lected as his own. You had never heard of the co- 
venants which God had entered into with Abraham 
and his descendants, in which he promised his fa- 
vour upon condition of obedience, and foretold the 
appearance of a great prophet, who should instruct 
them in a more perfect institute than that of Mo- 
ses. In consequence of this ignorance, you had no 
interest in the promises, no expectation of any im- 
provement of your moral condition, nor any hope 
of a future life. You had no just ideas of the na- 
ture and character of God; you neither loved nor 
worshiped him ; you were enemies to him by wic- 
ked works, and outcasts from his favour; you were 
mere men of the world, who only sought after 
worldly pleasures, and who looked for nothing be- 
yond the present life. 


2. He reminds them of the happy change which 
had taken place in their condition by faith in Christ, 
ver. 13. 


But now, in Christ Jesus3, ye who formerly: 
were far off*, are brought near by the blood of 


Christ 5. 


* In Christ Jesus.] “since your conversion to the faith of 
Christ.” Chandler. q. d. you being in Christ Jesus, that is, in 
the number of his disciples. See Rom. xvi. 7. 

* Far off.] From the connexion, and from ver. 17, it seems 
evident that the expressions ‘ far off’ and ‘near’ allude to the 
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Your state is now wonderfully improved. In- 
stead of being at a distance from God, excluded 
from his temple, and regarded as aliens and ene- 
mies, you are admitted into his holy place, and 
brought near to his person, by your conversion to 
the Christian religion; being, as it were, conse- 
crated and purified by the blood of Christ, which 
was shed to ratify the new and more comprehensive 
covenant, and to put an end to the distinction be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. 


3. By his death having abolished all ceremonial 
distinctions, Jesus has reconciled Jews and Gen- 
tiles to each other, and to God, ver. 14—18. 

For he is our peace!: who hath united both®, 
and hath removed the enmity, the middle wall of 
partition®; having in his own person abolished4 





situation of the worshipers in the outer and the inner courts of 
the temple, the court of the Gentiles and that of the Jews. So 
the publican in the parable is described as standing afar off, 
i. e. in the court of the Gentiles, Luke xviii. 13. 

5 By the blood of Christ.} Qu. How by the blood of Christ? 
The apostle immediately explains himself. The death of Christ 
broke down the partition wall, and opened a way for the wor- 
shipers in the outer court to advance into the holy place. 

1 Our peace.) i.e. the maker or author of peace, see ver. 15 ; 
a common phraseology: so (ver 15) the partition wall, the ce- 
remonial law, is called ‘ the enmity,’ being the cause or the sign 
of enmity. Compare Gen. xv. 1, 1 Thess. ii. 20. «« The cause 
of peace and union between Jews and Gentiles." Newcome. 

* United both :] i. e. those who were far off, and those who 
were near ; those who were in the outer, and those in the inner 
courts. Literally, ‘‘ he hath made both one.” 

3 The enmity, the wall of partition,) which separated the court 
of the Gentiles from that where the Jews worshiped, and into 
which it was not permitted to the Gentiles to enter, under pain 
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the law of commandments, consisting tm ordt- Ch. II. 

nances 5, Vest: 
To accomplish this important purpose, of bring- 

ing Jews and Gentiles into the same state of privi- 





of death. Josephus Ant. 1. xv. § 5, St. Paul was seized upon the 
charge of having brought Gentiles into the inner court, Acts xxi. 
28. [adopt the punctuation of Griesbach and Wakefield. 

4 In his own person abolished the law.) Gr. “in his own 
flesh,” i.e. by his death he introduced another dispensation, 
which superseded the dispensation of rites and ceremonies, the 
observance of which ceased to be necessary as an introduction 
to the kingdom of God. Mr. Locke here introduces a long note, 
to explain what is meant by the abolition of the law, justly ob- 
serving, ‘ that the law of Moses is no where abrogated by an 
actual repeal ; but that by the introduction of the kingdom of 
the Messiah, which extended to the Gentiles, and proposed new 
terms of admission, it ceased to be the law of the people and 
kingdom of God, but not to be the law of the Jewish nation. 
This did not make its observances unlawful to those who, before 
conversion, were under the law ; but that which was unlawful 
and contrary to the gospel was, the making those ritual obser- 
vances necessary to be joined with faith in believers for justifi- 
cation.” 

> Ordinances.] Soypaocs, “ edicta multas observationes reddunt 
necessarias.”’ Rosenmuller; that is, the ceremonial law. The 
Jews insisted upon the strict observation of its rites as neces- 
sary to admission into covenant with God; while the Gentiles 
regarded them as an insupportable yoke. This difference pro- 
duced an enmity between them, which could not be reconciled 
till the ceremonial law was abolished. ‘ This law of ceremo- 
nies,”’ says Dr. Chandler, “‘ was properly the partition wall, 
which kept the Jews and Gentiles from coalescing or uniting 
into one church and people; from worshiping together, and 

. partaking in common the privileges of God’s house and service ; 
and therefore our blessed Saviour, by taking down this partition 
wall, i.e. by cancelling the obligation of the Mosaic law, became 
our peace, and made both one ; made both Jews and Gentiles 

equally the people of God, invested them with a right to the 

/saine privileges, enjoined them the same method of worship, 

7 gave them the same body of laws, and thus laid a foundation 
” for their future union in the strictest bonds of affection and 
_ friendship.” 
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lege and promise, Jesus came as the ambassador of 
peace. And this great design he has actually ful- 
filled: having reconciled believers of both descrip- 
tions to each other, by putting an end to that which 
was the principal cause of enmity; namely, the law 
of ceremonies, which formerly constituted the proud 
distinction of the Jews. Jesus having ratified by his 
death a covenant which admits all believers to equal 
privileges, without arbitrary and positive marks of 
distinction, has, as it were, broken down that wall 
in the temple which separated the court of the Gen- 
tiles from that of the Jews ; so that converted hea- 
then may now approach as near to the holy place 
as converted Jews ; and all who profess subjection 
to Christ as their Master are taught to regard each 
other as brethren in him. 

That he might form the two! into one new man 
in himself 2, thus making peace 3, and that he might 





' Form the two.) xtion, create, i.e. make, or form, see ver. 
10, note. 

* In himself :] i.e.‘ in his mystical body, the church.” New- 
come. The apostle delights in representing the universal church, 
consisting of believers, Jews and Gentiles, as forming one 
body, of which Christ is the head; and this body is sometimes 
called Christ, see Eph.i. 23. Mr. Locke observes, that the 
apostle “ always has Jesus Christ i his mind as the head of the 
church, which was his body ; from and by whom alone, by being 
united to him, the whole body, and every member of it, received 
life, vigour, and strength, and all the benefits cf that state, 
which admirably well shows that whoever were united to this 
head must needs be united to one auother; and also, that all 
the privileges and advantages they enjoyed were wholly owing 
to their union with, and edhering to, him their head; which 
were the two things he inculeated upon the converted Gentiles 
at Ephesus.”” He adds: “ ff the Jewish nation had owned Jesus 
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reconcile both, in one person, to God*; having 
slain the enmity by the cross. 

Two purposes were to be accomplished by the 
abolition of the ceremonial law: the reconciliation 
of Jews and Gentiles to each other, and to God. 
As to the first, it is so completely effected, that the 
great body of believers now forms one mystical per- 
son, of which Christ is the head; and of this body 
the several parts and limbs, in their respective places, 
live and act together in perfect harmony. ‘This my- 
stical person, consisting of Jesus and his faithful 
disciples of all-nations and parties, is reconciled and 
consecrated to God, not by any formal initiatory 
rite, or ceremonial institute, but by the death of 
Christ, which abolishes all those legal distinctions 
which heretofore constituted ceremonial disqualifi- 
cations, and barred the gates of the temple against 
the admission of the Gentiles. 
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as the Messiah, they had continued the people of God: but, as 
they had nationally rejected him, they were no longer such; 
and all who after that would return to their allegiance, must be 
admitted upon other terms than being the posterity of Jacob.” 

3 Making peace,| by making them members of the same 
body, all harmonizing with each other. 

* To God, having slain the enmity by the cross.] 1 follow the 
reading and the punctuation of the Syriac and Mr. Wakefield. 
The enmity slain by the cross is the ceremonial law, which was 
the cause of enmity between Jew and Gentile. This being now 
abolished, and the two parties being now formed and moulded 
into one mystical body, of which Christ is the head, this new 
man is admitted into favour with God, and taken into a cove- 
nant state, not in consequence of any satisfaction made to of- 
fended justice, but from free, unpurchased, unmerited mercy. 
See ver. 8, ‘ By grace ye are saved, through faith, and this sal- 
vation is the free gift of God.’ This is plainly the train of the 
apostle’s ideas. 


On” 
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And he came', and proclaimed the glad tidings 
of peace to you who were afar off, and to those that 
were near?. For through him we both have ad- 
musston , by one spirit*, to the Father. 

Having thus superseded the ceremonial law, 
which was the cause of alienation from God, and 
from each other, he came after he was risen from 
the dead, and by himself in person, and still more 
explicitly by his apostles and other chosen messen- 
gers, to announce the joyful tidings of peace and 
reconciliation. ‘To you Gentiles, who worshiped in 
the outer court, he has proclaiined liberty of access 
to the holy place, and the removal of whatever pre- 
vented your admission into the rank and privileges 
of the people of God. ‘To the Jews he has an- 
nounced a new and better covenant, which makes 
provision for the remission of offences which the 
law condemned without mercy. And thus, through 
this highly favoured messenger of peace, Jesus 
Christ, we all, both Jews and Gentiles, are admit- 








1 He came.] Newcome joins this with ver. 14, including the 
15th and 16th in a parenthesis. Christ came to proclaim these 
tidings, after his resurrection, by his apostles and prophets, 
ver. 20. 

* ‘I'o you who were afar off, &c.] gq. d.to you Gentiles who 
were in the outer court, and to the Jews who were in the inner 
court of the temple, see ver. 13, note. 

S Admission.| An allusion to the custom of appointing per- 
sons to introduce strangers at the courts of princes. See Dod- 
dridge and Macknight. 

* By one spirit.) “ The extraordinary gifts of the spirit were 
the evidence of their adoption, and were poured out upon the 
Gentiles as well as upon the Jews.’’ Chandler. One and the 
same spirit is communicated to all who believe, whether Jew or 
Gentile. 
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ted into the temple of God; we are allowed to in- 
voke God as our Father, and to expect a glorious 
inheritance from him; of which the miraculous gifts 
and powers which are communicated alike to be- 
lievers of every nation, are a convincing proof, and 
a most satisfactory earnest and pledge. 


4. Being thus incorporated with the people of 
God, they are dedicated to his service, being made 
constituent parts of an ever-increasing temple, con- 
secrated to God, and inhabited byhim, ver. 19—22. 

So then, ye are no longer strangers and sojour- 
ners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and be- 
longing to the house of God5. 

From this view which I have given you of the 
means by which reconciliation has been accom- 
plished by Christ, you may draw the joyful conclu- 
sion that you Gentiles are no longer considered as 
foreigners and sojourners, who have no title to the 
privileges and immunities of the holy city, the com- 





5 Belonging to the house of God.] The word o:meios signifies 
either belonging to a family as members or servants, Gal. vi. 10; 
or belonging to the building as a constituent part of it. The 
apostle glances at both these senses of the word, and passes off 
to another similitude. See Macknight. ‘* The church of God 
(says Dr. Chandler) is compared to a city or republic, which 
hath its peculiar immunities, rights, and privileges; and of this 
city all who believe in Christ are equally free, of whatsoever na- 
tion or country they may be. They are no more ragoior, i. e. 
mere dwellers or lodgers in a city, without enjoying the free- 
dom of it, but the proper denizens of it, yea, such as belong to 
the very house and family of God, the universal Lord and Fa- 
ther. ‘The word cixetos is used in both senses, to denote a do- 
mestic, or one who is a freeman, in opposition to a stranger or 
foreigner.” 
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munity of the chosen people of God; but that, by 
your profession of faith in Christ, without submit- 
ting to the yoke of the ritual law, you are entitled 
to all the privileges which any of the professing 
people of God have ever enjoyed. You are free ci- 
tizens of the kingdom of Christ; you are admitted 
into the house of God; you are suffered to enter as 
worshipers into the holy place; you are received 
into his service; you are acknowledged as his chil- 
dren. 

Being built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets', Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone®, By which the whole building, beng 
harmoniously framed together 3, groweth4 to a holy 





' Apostles and prophets.] ‘ of the Christian church.” New- 
come. See ch. 11.5, iv.11; 1 Cor. xii. 28. built upon, &c. 
“since that gospel which they preach they received by imme- 
diate revelation from Christ.’’ Chandler. 

* Corner-stone.] ‘ The chief corner-stone is that which is 
laid at the foundation, upon which the whole angle of the build- 
ing rests ; and which, therefore, is the principal support and tie 
of the whole edifice.” Chandler. See Psalm exvili. 22. 

3 Harmoniously framed together.| ‘‘'The materials of a build- 
ing in their original form (says Dr. Chandler in his beautiful 
note) are shapeless and disagreeing, and could never constitute 
an edifice till wrought and fashioned by the art and labour of 
the workmen, fitted in size and shape for their proper places. 
And what more unlikely than that Jews and Gentiles should 
ever be brought to coalesce and join in one society, and con- 
stitute one church, between whom there had been so long and 
inveterate an opposition and hatred? But in Christ they were 
fitly framed. His gospel, and doctrine, and spirit, so altered 
and fashioned them, that they became capable of settling and 
joining together, and in their several places contributing to the 
proportion, harmony, strength, and beauty of this sacred tem- 
dle which it pleased God to erect out of them. Notwithstand- 
ing the enmity of their former state, and though they would will- 
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temple through the Lord®: by which® ye also are 
built together for a habitation of God, through the 
spirit 7, 

I said that you belonged to the house of God: 
vou do belong to it as members of his family; you 
also belong to it as constituent parts of that holy 
building the church. As such, you rest upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets ; your faith 
being erected upon the doctrine which the autho- 
rized teachers of the gospel have taught and incul- 
cated, and upon the evidence which they exhibited 
of the truth of their doctrine. But your principal 


ingly have destroyed each other, yet, under the power and skill 
of the Redeemer, they arose upon him as their proper founda- 
tion, out of their common ruins, a regular and stately temple, 
consecrated to God, and honoured with his presence.” 

Archbishop Newcome and others have observed that “ the 
temple of Diana, at Ephesus, made this allegory a most perti- 
nent one.” But I confess that I see nothing in the allegory pe- 
culiarly appropriate to that celebrated temple. The apostle, 
upon other occasions, | Cor. ili. 11, 12, 16, 17, has compared 
the church to a temple, where it is not suspected that he had 
any particular temple in view. Nor would the temple of Diana 
have been thought on here, had it not been first presumed that 
the epistle was addressed to the Ephesians. And this allusion, 
if it were more direct than it is, would be of no avail in opposi- 
tion to the many strong objections against that hypothesis, and 
particularly that from the apostle making no allusion to any of 
the memorable events which occurred to him at Ephesus, or 
even, to his having ever visited Ephesus at all. 

* Groweth.| ‘* is gradually increasing by the aduition of new 
members.” Macknight. 

® Through the Lord.) ‘‘ under the inspection of, and sacred 
to, the Lord.”’ Chaedler. 

6 By which.) i.e.  corner-stone.”’” Newcome, Wakefield. 

7 Habitation of God.] ‘* God dwells in you by those extra- 
ordinary gifts of his holy spirit. which is the sure evidence of 
his acceptance and immediate presence.” Chandler —* a spi- 
ritual habitation of God.” Wakefield, 
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dependance is upon the testimony of Jesus himself, 
the chief of all the prophets of the Most High. He 
is the solid foundation and the chief corner-stone of 
this spiritual temple, which unites and firmly binds 
together different parts of the building. He is the 
great bond of union to the universal church. Rest- 
ing upon this foundation, the united building rises 
by the continual accession of fresh materials, of 
new converts, to a harmonious and magnificent 
temple, constructed by the Lord, and consecrated to 
him. Upon this foundation you rest secure ; and, 
firmly united with the great body of true believers 
of all nations, you constitute a glorious fabric, the 
universal church, in which God has fixed his per- 
manent residence, as he once did in the most holy 
place; and where he manifests his presence, by the 
gifts of his holy spirit, in a manner more truly ho- 
nourable and beneficial than the cloud of glory upon 
the mercy-seut. 


SECTION IV. 


THE APOSTLE prays to God for the establishment 

of his Christian friends in the faith of Christ; 
and in a pertinent and eloquent digression he 
obviates the objections which would naturally oc- 
cur from the consideration of his own suffermgs 
in the cause. Ch. iil. throughout. 


1. He announces himself as a prisoner of Christ, 
for their sake, ver. I. 
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For this cause I, Paul, theprisoner? of Christ Ch. tt. 


Jesus, for the sake of you Gentiles 3, 

Having thus reminded you of your great privi- 
lege of admission into the kingdom and family of 
God, (ch. ii. 19,) I, Paul, whom you know by name 
and character, and many of you in person, who, in 
the introduction of this epistle, announced myself 
as the apostle of Christ, and who now am also a 
prisoner at Rome; not for any wrong that I have 


' For this cause.| ‘‘ Because ye are admitted into the outward 
privileges of the gospel, ch. ii. 19. I pray that ye may he streng- 
thened in it, ver. 16, &c. This verse is connected with ver. 14, 
where rears yap is resumed; St. Paul having dropped his 
first thought, and pursued others which arose in his mind.” 
Newcome. 

* The prisoner.| Grotius, Chandler, Wakefield, and many 
others, read, “1, Paul, am a prisoner,’ and thus avoid the 
parenthesis. With Archbishop Newcome, and most others, I 
include the twelve verses following in a parenthesis ; and think 
that the apostle takes up his expressions again ver. 14. This 
is, indeed, more obscure, but more agreeable to his usual style 
of writing ; in which he frequently digresses to pursue inciden- 
tal thoughts, which, however, are generaliy closely connected 
with the subject. A remarkable instance of this occurs 1 Cor. 
ix. X. 

3% For the sake of you Gentiles.) The apostle’s long imprison- 
ment, first at Cesarea, and afterwards at Rome, was, strictly 
speaking, owing to his public declaration, Acts xxii. 21, that he 
had received a divine commission to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles. The historian remarks, ver. 22, “ they gave him au- 
dience to this word, and then lift up their voices and said, Away 
with such a fellow from the earth, for it is not fit that he should 
live.” It was in consequence of the riot thus excited, that the 
chief captain ordered him to be arrested and brought into the 
castle. The exact, but undesigned coincidence between the 
epistle and the history is a considerable presumptive evidence 
of the genuineness and credibility of both. See this argument 
heautifully and conclusively illustrated in Paley’s Hore Pauline, 
ch. viii, no. 1, 


Ver. 1. 
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done, but for having taught the doctrine of Christ ; 
and particularly for having executed his gracious 
commission with which I was ttrusted for the be- 
nefit of you, the converted Gentiles—lI, therefore, 
being now a prisoner for his sake and for yours, 
commend you to the divine blessing. 


2. The apostle, recollecting himself, stops to 
obviate any unfavourable impression which might 
be occasioned by the circumstance of his being at 
that time a prisoner, ver. 2—13. 

].) He expatiates upon the important communi- 
cation which had been made to him and others of 
the gracious design of divine Providence in the con- 
version of the heathen, ver. 2—6. 

Inasmueh' as ye have heard? of the dispensa- 


' Inasmuch.) With Newcome, Bowyer, &c., I include in a 
parenthesis ver. 2-13, Some, not without plausible reason, 
suppose the parenthesis extended through the chapter. 

* As ye have heard.) evye yxscare. Dr. Mill, Mr. Evanson, 
and others, infer from the expression “ if that you have heard,” 
that the epistle was not addressed to tle Ephesians, but to 
some persons who had never seen the apostle. It has, however, 
been argued that the word evye does not express uncertainty, 
but may be rendered si quidem, seeing that, inasmuch as. See 
Locke, Whitby, Newcome, and Chandler. 2 Cor. v.2; Eph. 
iv. 21. “ Evye magis est confidentis quam dubitantis.” Hooge- 
veen. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking with Mr. Evanson, 
that after the apostle had visited Ephesus twice, and had at one 
time spent almost three years amongst them, Acts xx. 31, it is 
very extraordinary that he should address the Ephesians only as 
having heard that the dispensation of the gospel to the Gentiles 
had been committed to him, and should refer them to the former 
part of his epistle, that they might, when they had read it, per- 
ceive his knowledge of the mystery of Christ. These consider- 
ations appear to me conclusive against the epistle being inscribed 
to the Ephesians ; but I cannot coincide with the learned and 
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tion3 of the grace of God, which has been granted Ch. il. 


to me concerning you. 

Tam, my brethren, indeed suffering for my exer- 
tions in your cause, and for the. zeal with which, in 
the face of my bigoted countrymen, I announced 
the commission with which I was charged to preach 
the gospel to you (see Acts xxil. 2]). And this cir- 
cumstance may possibly alarm and intimidate some 
of you: but [ assure you that you have no reason 
at all to be disquieted on that account; for, when 
duly considered, my long imprisonment is more a 
subject of congratulation than uneasiness. For, 
though some of you may not know my person, you 
cannot fail to have heard much of that extraordi- 
nary commission with which I have been honoured 
by God to publish the designs of his great wisdom 
and goodness towards you. 

Lhat by revelation* that mystery was made 
known to me (as I have written before briefly®; by 





acute writer, that they prove the epistle not to have been writ- 
ten by Paul, See Evanson’s Dissonance of the Evangelists,».261, 
262. 

* Dispensation of grace.) ‘ This dispensation,” says Dr. 
Chandler, ‘‘seems to be that particular office in the Christian 
church to which this apostle was immediately called; and he 
styles it a dispensation of grace, because it was a great honour 
and signal favour conferred upon him, and because the design 
of it was extremely beneficial and favourable to the Gentiles.” 
The apostle often speaks of the gospel as yapis, a free gift, 
Rom. vi. 15, and of his own apostleship as yagis, an uxmerited 
favour, Rom. i.5, Eph. ii. 8. 

* By revelation.) ‘‘ by the teaching of God himself. See 
Gal. i. 12." Newcome. 

* Mystery :] the call of the Gentiles. See ver. 6. 

° Written before:] in this epistle. See ch. i, 4—10, ii, 13— 
21. ev oaryw, in brief. Worsley. 


Ver. 2. 
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reading which ye will be able to perceive my know- 
ledge in the mystery of Christ) which in other ge- 
nerations was not made known ' to the sons of men, 
as tt hath now been revealed to his holy apostles and 
prophets? by the spirit. 

What I allude to is the discovery which God has 
been pleased to make to me in particular of a dis- 
pensation, the full import of which has hitherto 
been a secret and a mystery that was known to 
none but God himself. This mystery communi- 
cated to me I have in the former part of this epistle 
disclosed to you, not indeed insisting upon it to that 
extent which mercy so rich, so unmerited, and so 
unexpected, deserves. Nevertheless, if you will take 
the trouble to review what I have written, you will 
find that it comprehends a new and glorious disco- 
very of truths the most interesting and important 
relative to the doctrine of Christ. And though it 
was hinted at occasionally and obscurely by the holy 
prophets of former ages, 1t was never so fully re- 


1 Not made known.] ‘‘ The calling of the Gentiles to be the 
people of God was frequently foretold by the prophets under the 
Old Testament; but yet it does not seem to have been ex- 
pressly asserted by any of them that they should become God's 
people by faith only, without conformity to the law of Moses. 
The calling of the Gentiles in this manner was the grand secret 
of God’s counsel and providence, which former ages knew no- 
thing of in comparison with that clearness with which God was 
pleased to discover to the apostles and prophets under the New 
Testament.”” See Chandler. Comp. Rom. xvi. 25, 26, xiv. 24, 25. 
Newcome. 

® Prophets :] i.e. authorized teachers of the gospel. See Eph. 
ii. 20; 1 Cor. xii. xiv. All inspired or duly authorized teachers 
wre called prophets, though they did not foretell future events. 
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Hi 


vealed to the servants and messengers of God in ch. mI. 


past generations, as it is now revealed and con- 
firmed, by the communications of the holy spirit, 
to the apostles of Christ, and to the authorized 
teachers of his doctrine. 

That the Gentiles through the gospel are co- 
heirs with the Israelites, zzcorporated with them, 
and joint partakers of the promise in Christ 4. 

Need I mention, that the glorious and interest- 
ing truth so long concealed in the eternal councils 
of heaven, and now first made known, to the joy 
and astonishment of all who possess the generous 
sentiments of the gospel, is this? That the Gen- 
tiles are no longer to be regarded as aliens and ene- 
mies, nor even as inferiors, in the same community, 
but that under the gospel dispensation, and believ- 
ing in Christ, they are admitted to a full equality 
with the ancient people of God. They become, to- 
gether with believing Jews, sons of God and co- 
heirs of the divine inheritance of eternal life; they 
are incorporated in the same privileged community, 
and equally with the descendants of Abraham they 
participate in all the blessings and promises of the 


gospel. 


° Through the gospel.| Locke says, “ in the time of the go- 
spel :”’ rather, by faith in the gospel. “ by the preaching of the 
gospel.” Newcome.—This is the mystery now fully revealed, 
that believing Gentiles should be upon an equal footing with 
believing Jews, “ joint heirs, a joint body, and joint partakers 
of his promise in Christ.” Newcome. 

* The promise in Christ.) “ of which Christ was the object.” 
Newcome. The received text reads, his promise ; which is not 
supported by the best copies. See Griesbach. 


Ver. 5. 
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2.) Of these joyful tidings it was the apostle’s 
honour and happiness to be appointed a herald, ver. 
7—9. 

Of which I have been made a minister, by the 
gracious gift! of God bestowed upon me according 
to the energy of his power ®. 

This glorious intelligence I am appointed to com- 
municate. Not that I was myself a candidate for 
the honourable office: far from it. This great fa- 
vour was the free unsolicited gift of God to me, and 
his mighty energy qualified me for the work. No- 
thing but omnipotence could have subdued my in- 
veterate prejudices, or have imparted those disposi- 
tions and qualifications which were requisite to my 
success. 

Upon me, who am less than the least? of alt 


' The gracious gift of God:] Gr. “ the gift of the grace or 
favour of God. See ver. 2. ‘* Of which great and merciful dis- 
pensation God has made me a minister, and qualified me for 
preaching and demonstrating the truth of it, by the powers of 
his holy spirit conferred upon me.”’ Pyle.—‘‘ The apostle un- 
questionably refers in these words,” says Dr. Chandler, “ to the 
extraordinary manner in which he was called to, and fitted for, 
the work and office of an apostle.” 

® Energy of his power.] ‘‘ Paul’s conversion to the Christian 
faith was purely miraculous, and his knowledge of the gospel 
the effect of immediate inspiration.” Chandler. See Gal. ii. 8; 
] Cor. xv.9, 10; and Locke on the text. 

$ Less than the least.) Dr. Doddridge says, ‘‘ It has often 
been observed, that the apostle here makes a new word, eAa- 
xisoreow, the comparative degree of the superlative, which no 
translation can fully equal or happily express. No doubt he 
refers to what he had been formerly, when he persecuted the 
church of God.” See 1 Cor. xv. 9; 1 Tim.i.13. |“ The ori- 
ginal word,” says Dr. Chandler, “ is excellently well rendered 
by our translators. The apostle does not content himself with 
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saints, this favour hath been bestowed, to proclaim4 Ch. M1. 


among the Gentiles the glad tidings of the unsearch- 
able riches > of Christ. 

I cannot express the astonishment and the gra- 
titude that I feel at the high honour that has been 
conferred upon me. When I call to mind what I 
formerly was, a blasphemer, a persecutor, injurious, 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord, I can hardly believe that 
I am perinitted to enter into this holy community. 
I am unworthy of the lowest place, of the meanest 
office, in the church of God; and yet to me, even 
to ine, the most unworthy of the servants of God, 
is this high distinction granted, to be the herald of 
eternal truth, to proclaim to the ignorant, deluded, 
despised Gentiles the joyful tidings of inestimable 
blessings by Jesus Christ, freely offered to those 
who could never have expected them, and who in- 
deed were not sufficiently apprized of their poverty 
and wretchedness to have sought after them. 

And to manifest clearly unto all that mysterious 
dispensation® which was concealed from the past 
ages in God, who hath created all these things7. 


saying that he was the least of all saints, but his humility goes 
yet lower, and he styles himself ‘less than the least.’ Such di- 
minutive forms of expression are used by the best writers.” 

* Proclaim, &c.] This is the spirited and just translation of 
Mr. Wakefield. 

® Unsearchable riches.| Dr. Doddridge remarks in this and 
the following verse an allusion to concealed treasure. Dr. 
Chandler supposes that the apostle alludes in this paragraph to 
the officers of the temple of Diana at Ephesus ; but the resem- 
blance does not appear to be very striking. 

° Mysierious dispensation.] Most of the ancient manuscripts 
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To me it has been granted to discover and make 
known this hidden treasure; to publish to the world 
this new and glorious dispensation, which was lately 
an unfathomable mystery, concealed in the eternal 
councils of God, from wise and good men in past 
ages and under former dispensations ; and now in 
its proper season revealed by him whose wise and 
powerful providence has introduced this new and 
happy state of things. 


3.) The consequence of the apostle’s preaching 
was the manifestation of the wisdom of God in the 
gospel dispensation through the medium of the 
church, ver. 10O—12. 

So that' the manifold variety of the wisdom of 


God? is now3 made known through the church*4 to 





and versions read oimovousa, dispensation, instead of xeiwwvia, 
fellowship; and this reading is adopted by Griesbach, Wake- 
field, and Newcome. ‘ The dispensation of the mystery,’ or, 
‘ the mysterious dispensation,’ is that dispensation which was 
formerly a mystery. 

7 All these things:] i.e. who has introduced this happy 
change of state in the moral world. The words “by Jesus 
Christ ’’ are probably spurious, being omitted in many of the 
most ancient manuscripts and versions, though capable of a very 
good sense, as the new creation alone is spoken of by the apo- 
stle in this passage. Archbishop Newcome observes “ that the 
sense most suitable to the place is this, ‘ who hath created all 
things, that is, Jews and Gentiles, ancw to holiness of life.’ 
See ch. ii. 10, 15, iv. 24. | How very precarious the argument 
is which is drawn from this text in favour of the pre-existence of 
Christ, and that he is the creator of all things, is obvious to every 
intelligent and impartial reader. See Tyrwhit On the Creation of 
all Things by Jesus Christ. 

1 So that.) Whitby observes that iva may here signify adeo ut. 

? Manifold variety of the wisdom of God.] woAuromiados. See 
Wakefield. ‘* Now that the uncircumcised Gentiles believe in 
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the principalities and powers in heavenly places}: 
according to the predisposition of the ages® which 
he made in respect to Jesus Christ our Lord7. 

In consequence of this manifestation of God’s 











Christ, and are by baptism admitted into the church, the wis- 
dom of God is made known to the Jews, not to be tied up to 
one invariable way and form, as they persuade themselves, but 
displays itself in sundry manners’ as he thinks fit.’ Locke. 

3 Now.} ‘‘ This word affords a presumptive argument that 
a recent creation is spoken of in the foregoing verse.” New- 
come. 

4 Made known through the church.] The existence of the 
Christian community, formed by the apostle’s ministry, and 
acknowledged by God as his through the gifts of the spirit, 
constitutes a proof which the scribes and priests and ministers 
of the Jewish dispensation could not object to or repel, that the 
wisdom of God had other ways of reconciling sinners to him- 
self, and of bringing the Gentiles into the church, than submis- 
sion to the Mosaic institute. 

«The Jews, and most even of the converted Jews, would not 
believe that the converted Gentiles were admitted without sub- 
mitting to the laws aud ceremonies of the Jews. Now, says St. 
Paul, God of his special grace has commissioned me to preach 
to the world this his hidden purpose of taking the Gentiles into 
the kingdom of his son, that so by the church consisting of 
members who are God’s people, without being circumcised or 
observing the other Mosaical rites, might, which the Jews could 
by no means conceive, now be made known and declared, to 
the leaders and chiefs of that nation, the manifold wisdom of 
God, which is not, as the Jews imagine, tied up to their own 
way, but can bring about his purposes by sundry manners, and 
in ways that they thought not of.’ Locke. 

5 Principalities and powers in heavenly places.] The ancEs, 
1 Pet. i. 12. Newcome, Chandler, &c. —“* not only governors 
and magistrates of this world, but all ranks and degrees of crea- 
tures in heaven and earth.” Pyle; who observes upon ch. i. 10, 
that “ heaven and earth are sometimes a Jewish phrase to ex- 
press the whole world; but they seem in these epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians, with relation to Christ’s govern- 
ment, to include the angels and heavenly spirits along with 
mankind.”’ 

But itis hard to say, what could be the use of communicating 
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gracious, and heretofore unknown counsels of mercy 
to mankind, a church has now been gathered in the 
world, which God acknowledges as his peculiar peo- 


by revelation any thing which passes in the world of spirits, 
even supposing such a world to exist, and to be informed of 
what is going on upon the earth. And if, with Mr. Locke, we 
understand heaven and earth as expressing Jews and Gentiles, 
those who are in, and those who are out of, covenant, It is in 
strict analogy with this figure to interpret principalities and 





powers as expressing the officers and ministers of the Jewish 


church. This is the explanation which Mr. Locke himself gives 
in a judicious and modest note upon this text, which, however, 
he professes that he ‘ does not fully understand.” After having’ 
observed, that it is not easy to conceive that the commission 
given to St. Paul was for the instruction of angels, and that 
heathen magistrates gave themselves no concern about it, he 
adds, “‘ 1 dare not be positive, but I should take this to be the 
meaning of it, The high priests, scribes, and pharisees, who 
alone pretend to any authority in these matters, deny the con- 
verted heathen to be the people of God, because they neglect 
the law and circumcision, and those other rites whereby God 
has appointed those who are his people to be separated from 
the rest of the world and made holy to himself. Now, says 
St. Paul, God has commissioned me to preach his purpose of 
taking the Gentiles into the kingdom of his Son; that so, by 
the church, consisting of members who are God's people with- 
out being circumcised, might be declared to the leaders and 
chiefs of that nation the manifold wisdom of God ; which is not, 
as the Jews imagine, tied up to their own ways, but can bring 
about his purposes by sundry manners, and in ways which they 
thought not of. And thus, by the church, is this mystery now 
made known to principalities and powers, i.e. to the rulers and 
teachers of the Jewish nation.” 

6 According to the predisposition of the ages.} So Wakefield, 
Locke, &c. xara mpodecty Twv asmwvwy. “ The word apobects,” 
says Dr. Chandler, “‘ properly signifies the disposition which a 
person makes of any thing either in his intention or conduct. 
The literal translation of the Greek words is not, as in our ver- 
sion, according to his eternal purpose, the word his not being in 
the original, but according to the disposition of ages which he 
made in or by Christ.” 

7 In respect to Jesus Christ.) ev Xpisw, “ for the coming of 
Christ.” Macknight; who observes, that aswy is a word of va- 
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ple by the gifts of his holy spirit: a proof which 
none can call in question. And this church, thus 
endowed, manifests beyond all contradiction, and 
that to those who are most averse to believe, even 
to the priests and rulers of the Jewish dispensation, 
that the wisdom of God is not limited in its mode 
of operation ; and that compliance with the law of 
Moses, in all its pompous and burdensome cere- 
monial, is not the only way of adinitting sinners and 
outcasts into the bond of his covenant, and to the 
privileges of his peculiar people. And this new and 
happy state of things is not owing to any late change 
in the divine counsels, for all the various portions of 
this magnificent design take place in regular suc- 
cession, according to the plan originally formed in 
the divine mind; God having from the beginning 
determined that all the more imperfect and limited 
revelations of his will under the patriarchal and Mo- 
saic dispensations, should be made subservient to 
the great and final plan of universal redemption by 
Jesus Christ. 

By whom we have this freedom of speech, and 


access with confidence through faith in him, 








rious signification. Here it denotes the dispensations of reli- 
gion under which mankind have been placed, the patriarchal, 
the Mosaic, the Christian. All these ages or dispensations the 
apostle says God planned and brought to pass for the sake of 
Christ Jesus, to prepare mankind for his reception.” Dr. Chan- 
dier refers to Heb. i. 2, which he renders, for whose sake, or, 
upon whose account, he made even the ages, as illustrating this 
text: ‘all which dispensations had a reference to Christ, and 
led on to the accomplishment of the divine purposes of mercy 
to mankind.” ; 

» Faith in him.] wists ave, faith of him. — The genitive 

a4 
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And it is by the dispensation introduced by Christ 
which has now superseded all others, that we all, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, are encouraged to address 
ourselves to God as our God and Father; and by 
the profession of faith in Christ, and by this alone, 
without any ceremonial observances whatsoever, we 
are initiated into our present happy state of privi- 
lege, and joyful expectation. 


4.) The apostle concludes his digression with 
request to his friends not to be discouraged by his 
sufferings for their sake, ver. 13. 

Wherefore, I entreat that ye faint not! at my 
afflictions for you, which are your glory ?. 

Since, therefore, I esteem it so great an honour 
to be employed in the promulgation of the gospel 





case of the object, as well as of the agent, is so frequent in the 
sacred scriptures, that there needs nothing to be said of it.” 
Locke. 

! Ye faint not, &c.] Mr. Wakefield, with the Syriac version, 
renders the text, “I pray that | may not faint.” The original 
is ambiguous ; but the common interpretation appears prefer- 
able, because it is more probable that new converts would be 
discouraged by the apostle’s persecutions than the apostle him- 
self. 

2 Your glory.} Dr. Chandler observes, that the pronoun 
which may either be referred to the whole sentence, and then: 
the meaning will be, that Your not being disheartened will be 
your glory; or it may refer only to the apostle’s sufferings, and: 
then the sense will be, My afflictions are your glory, as I am 
hereby enabled to give you an example of fortitude, and a proof 
that I know the truth of my doctrine. Ile adds: ‘ both senses: 
are so good that 1 know not which of them 10 prefer.” Arch~ 
bishop Newcome remarks, that the language seems to show 
that a personal regard subsisted between the writer of this epi- 
stle and those to whom it is addressed, Sée ch. vi.22. He re 
fers for the use of y715 to Phil. 1. 28. 
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to the Gentiles, notwithstanding all the persecu- Ch. III. 


tions that I endure, and since I have exhibited suc 
decisive evidence of the commission which I have 
received for this purpose, let not the imprisonment 
which I suffer, and the hardships which I so cheer- 
fully undergo, diminish your regard either to me or 
to my doctrine. It is for your sake that I am in 
bonds; it is your honour to be benefited by the in- 
structions of a teacher who is ready to attest the 
truth of his doctrine by his sufferings ; and it will 
be much to your commendation to adhere to such 
a doctrine, and to such a teacher, in circumstances 
so difficult and perilous, 


3. The apostle, resuming his subject, prays for 
the establishment and perseverance of his Christian 
friends, and that they may be duly sensible of the 
inestimable value of the gospel, ver. 14—19. 

For this cause? I bend my knees to the Father 4, 
by whose name the whole family > in heaven and 
upon earth is called, : 





3 For this cause.] The apostle here resumes the sentence be- 
gun ver. 1. See the note on that verse. 

* Father.] With Mr. Wakefield, upon the authority of the 
Alexandrine and Ephrem manuscripts, and some ancient ver- 
sions, I omit the words “ of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ which 
make the sense ambiguous, and which seem to have been added 
by some officious scribe, or taken in from a marginal note. 
Archbishop Newcome has marked them as doubtful. 

5 The whole fumily.} Archbishop Newcome remarks, that 
the word wargia, ver. 15, has a reference to marega, ver. 14. 
By the family “in heaven and earth,” is commonly understood 
angels and men. Mr. Locke interprets it, “ of Jesus Christ, 
who is already in heaven, and believers, who are still on earth.” 


But 


h Ver. 13. 


14. 
15. 
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To return, then, to the subject of your admission 
to the privileges of the gospel, from which the asto- 
nishment and gratitude which I always feel at the 
recollection of my being employed on this glorious 
errand, and the fear lest you should be intimidated 
by my sufferings, have tempted me so far to digress: 
When I call to mind the rich, and free, and unso- 
licited merey of God, in bringing you idolatrous 
Gentiles within the inclosure of the church, I hum- 
bly offer my most fervent prayer to that venerable 
Being, who is the great universal Parent, and who, 
more especially, owns the character of the Father of 
the whole family of believers, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether antecedently to their conversion to 
the taith, they had, or had not, been subject to the 
Mosaic ritual: all being now equally acknowledged 
as his children, and equally the objects of his pa- 
ternal love, 

That he would grant you, according to his glo- 
rious riches!, that ye may be strengthened with 
power, by his spirit?, in the inward man3: 





But I see no reason in this text to recede from Mr. Locke’s own 
former explanation of the words heaven and earth, as signifying 
Jew and Gentile. Mr. Locke himself indeed, in his note upon 
ch. i. 10, gives it as his opinion, that the family in heaven and 
earth in this text (iii. 15) signifies “ the united body of Chris- 
tians, made up of Jews and Gentiles.’ 1 see no allusion here 
to the goddess Diana, which Dr. Chandler supposes, who re- 
marks, that ‘“‘ she was the common goddess of the Asiatic ci- 
ties. All Asia worshiped her, Acts xix. 27: which was there- 
fore strictly and properly her family." But who would have 
thought, of such an allusion if they had not pre-supposed that 
this epistle had been written to the. Ephesians ? 
' Glorious riches.) his abundant and glorious power.” 
| Chand- 
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The favour which I request for you is, that our 
benevolent and gracious Father, in conformity to 
the wonderful purposes of his love to you converted 
Gentiles, would, by the energy of his spirit so co- 
piously diffused among you, enlighten your under- 
standings, establish your faith, fix your resolution, 
and confirm your courage. 

That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith. 

That you may be sincere, judicious, established, 
and practical believers in the Christian doctrine. 

So that being rooted5 and founded in loves, ye 





Chandler.—** the great glory he designed to you Gentiles. See 
Col.i. 27; Eph.i. 17." Locke——* The glorious abundance of 
good things, and especially of spiritual endowments, which he 
can impart.’’ Newcome. 

* Power by his spirit.] “ strengthened with might, i. e. migh- 
tily strengthened, that God would give them mighty courage. 
By his spirit. The extraordinary gifts of the spirit were the great 
means of confirmation and establishment.” Dr. Chandler ; wha 
thinks that by spirit here may also be intended “ the ordinary 
influences of the power and grace of God.” 

§ Inward man.) “the mind and spirit (Rom. vii. 22; 2 Cor, 
iv. 16), of which the body is only the outward clothing and ha- 
bitation.’”” Chandler. . 

‘ That Christ may dwell.) Dr. Chandler here supposes an 
allusion to the temple of Diana, in which the goddess was sup- 
posed to reside. This is upon the hypothesis that the epistle is 
addressed to the Ephesians; which appears to me, for reasons 
before assigned, in the highest degree improbable. All these 
fanciful allusions, therefore, in the illustration of which so much 
learning and ingenuity are displayed, fall to the ground ; nor, in 
truth, are the allusions to temples and buildings in this epistle 
at all more frequent, or appropriate, than in the other epistles 
of the same apostle. See 1 Cor. iii. 10, &c. 

> Rooted, &c.] ‘“ Grotius observes that there is a trajection 
in iva, as John xiii. 29, 1 Cor. ix. 15. The original runs, being 
rooted, &c., so that ye may be able, &c.; and Bengelius re- 
moves the comma or colon from reJeneAswyevos.”” Newcome. 

® Founded in love.) Archbishop Newcome justly observes, 
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may be able to comprehend with all the saints, the 
breadth and length, and depth and heght!, and 
to know the exceeding love of the knowledge of 
Christ ®, sa that ye may be filled to all the fulness 
of Gad, 





that “ the apostle here uses a figure taken from architecture ;"’ 
but there is no occasion to suppose, with the learned prelate, any 
particular allusion to the temple of Diana; though Dr. Chand- 
ler “ thinks that this verse is in every word almost a remarkable 
and beautiful allusion to Diana's temple at Ephesus ;’* but he 
acknowledges that “it is not taken any notice of by any inter- 
preter that he has seen.”’ 

' The breadth and length, &c.] Dr. Chandler applies this de- 
scription to “ the spiritual temple, the Christian church, whose 
breadth and length extend as wide as the universe, and whose 
depth and height reach from earth to heaven, comprehending 
believers of all nations; also angels as well as men.”’ Archbi- 
shop Newcome observes that ‘ the words are applied to the 
mystery of calling the Gentiles, in all its consequences here and 
hereafter; and accordingly he translates, the height of this 
mystery. 

* Exceeding love of the knowledge of Christ.] Iadopt the read- 
ing of the Alexandrine manuscript, ayaryy Tyg yywrews, and 
take the words in Mr. Locke’s sense, “ to understand the ex- 
ceeding love of God in bringing us to the knowledge of Christ.” 
The apostle prays, that the Christians to whom he writes may 
see the great love of God, in contriving, executing and publish- 
ing the scheme of the gospel ; in the firmness of the foundation, 
and in the vast extent, the grandeur and beauty of the super- 
structure, capable of containing all the people of God in all 
ages: that, possessing a complete view of this magnificent de- 
sign, they may be filled to all the fulness of God. 

Grotius also adopts the Alexandrine reading, which he says 
was Jerome’s ; and he explains it, ‘ swmmam illam dilectionem 
Dei scilicet et proximi, que ex cognitione Christi oritur.’ —_ Bi- 
shop Pearce, in his Epistole Due (Works, vol.ii. p.476) quoted 
by Bowyer, observes that the sense of ver. 18 is imperfect for 
want of a genitive, and that a genitive after urepCaAdgcay is 
scarcely Greek ; he proposes, therefore, to place ry5 yrwoews 
after UYosg, which will make both the sense and the construction 
clear: q. d. “ that ye may be able to comprehend what is the 
breadth and length and depth and height of this knowledge, 
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And being established in faith, I pray that you 


may also be established in love; and to this end, 
that you may be enabled to form a just conception 
of the love of God as manifested in the gospel of 
Jesus. It is indeed, my brethren, a scheme replete 
with the purest, richest love to guilty, perishing 
mankind. ‘The gospel dispensation is a magnifi- 
cent temple: its foundations are in the centre of 
the earth ; its summit pierces the clouds; its cireum- 
ference is sufficiently ample to include the whole 
human race, both Jew and Gentile; it is graced 
with the presence of God, who there delights to 





and to know the surpassing love of Christ.” This is a very ju- 
dicious correction of the text; and, though only conjectural, it 
is by no means improbable. 

Castalio's version is, ‘‘ ué cognoscere valeatis quam omnem 
cognitionem excedat amor Christi,” ‘ that ye may know how far 
the love of Christ excels all knowledge,’ Mr. Wakefield ren- 
ders the passage thus: ‘‘ and to understand (which is far bet- 
ter than that knowledge) the love of Christ, so as to be filled 
with all the fulness of God.”” Upon the whole, the Alexandrine 
reading and Mr. Locke’s interpretation appear to me most suit- 
able to the connexion, unless Bishop Pearce’s conjectural emen- 
dation should be preferred. 

* Filled to all the fulness, &c.] ver. 18, that you may compre- 
hend the height and depth, &c., ver. 19, that you may know 
the love of Christ, &c. (iva), tothe end that ye may be filled to, 
or with, all the fulness of God, i. e. that you may fully com- 
prehend and gratefully acknowledge the complete scheme of 
divine mercy. ‘according to all the fulness of God.” Worsley. 
Mr. Locke’s interpretation is, ‘ filled to that degree of fulness 
which is suitable to his purpose of munificence ;”” and ‘ by the 
fulness of God he understands such a fulness as God is wont 
to bestow. ray ro wAypwua means, that there is not a fulness of 
one thing and emptiness of another, but a fulness of all neces- 
sary gifts.’ This is the interpretation generally received. So 
Grotius, ‘ yt impleamini omnibus illis donis quibus Deus implere 
homines solet.” 
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manifest the glory of his mercy through Jesus the 
High Priest of our profession. May you all take 
your proper stations in this sacred inclosure; and, 
with true believers of every name, may you behold, 
with heartfelt pleasure, the unlimited dimensions 
of this stupendous fabric; and remark, with gene- 
rous delight, the unspeakable love of God, through 
Christ, in the admission of believers into the church, 
without distinction of Jew or Gentile! So that, 
when you contemplate this great work from begin- 
ning to end, both in its design and in its execution, 
you may be filled with admiration and delight, in 
the view of a scheme so complete in all its parts, 
so worthy of its divine contriver, so honourable to 
God, so beneficial to men !. 


4, The apostle concludes his prayer and the doc- 
trinal part of his epistle with a suitable doxology, 
ver. 20, 21. 

Now, unto Him who is able to do very abun- 


- 1 If we admit the emendation of Bishop Pearce, which is, to 
say the least, very plausible, the paraphrase may perhaps stand 
thus : 

q. d. that you, and all believers, may possess a comprehen- 
sive view of this knowledge: that you may see the vast extent 
of the scheme of the gospel; how admirably it is adapted, by 
the liberality of its terms, to include all the people of God, all 
the virtuous in all ages and countries—that you may form a 
just conception of the love of God in the mission of Jesus 
Christ, which so far surpasses all that could antecedently have 
been expected and imagined—and finally, that you may be filled 
to the full with admiration and gratitude at the glorious mani- 
festation of the wisdom and goodness of God, in the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel. 
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dantly above all which we ask or conceive?, accor- 
ding to the power? which strongly worketh in us, 
unto him be glory in the church, in Christ Jesus 4, 











* Ask or conceive.) This is a most appropriate doxology. 
Neither the converted Gentiles nor the apostle himself would 
ever have thought of asking for that which was so graciously 
given to them, without any solicitation, or even wish, to ob- 
tain it. 

3 According to the power :] “i. e. according to the similitude 
of that power which worketh by the gifts of the spirit.” New- 
come. That wonderful power which had been exerted in their 
conversion, and in the apostle’s mission, was a proof that God 
could do more and better than they could ask or think. 

‘‘ This power was exerted,” says Dr. Chandler, “ in their 
being quickened when dead in trespasses and sins, and reco- 
vered from the dominion of the powers of darkness ; and in 
building them up to himself a church and people, that they 
might be to the praise of his glorious grace. Now the same 
power which they had already experienced in producing this 
wonderful change, a change which they neither asked nor 
thought of, was abundantly sufficient to confer on them as real 
and valuable blessings for the future, suitable to all their wants, 
far exceeding all their thoughts, and even greater than they 
themselves could ever directly ask for.’’ 

* In the church in Christ Jesus:] i.e. in the Christian church; 
to be in Christ is to bea believer in him. See Rom. xvi.7. ‘To 
him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus, The great object of 
adoration, and the medium by which it should be offered, are 
here expressly and distinctly represented. The object is the Al- 
mighty Father ; the person by and through whom, or in whose 
name, this glory and praise is to be offered, is Jesus Christ.” 
Chandler. Yet if this learned writer means that these words by, 
or through, or in the name of Christ, are required to be repeated 
at the close of every prayer, as though there was some mysteri- 
ous efficacy in them, as is now usual, I do not see the necessity, 
or use, or scripture warrant, for such a custom. That we ought 
at all times to be ready to acknowledge that all we know of 
God, and of the most acceptable method of praying to him, is 
derived from the instructions of Christ, cannot bedoubted. But 
the constant use of the name of Christ, as a sort of charm at 
the end of a prayer, seems unnecessary; and if introduced 


with a view to make the Father placable, it is blameable in the 
extreme. : 
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throughout all the generations of this most excel- 
lent dispensation. Amen. 

And now, my Christian friends, having thus sur- 
veyed the wonderful love of God, in contriving, in 
executing, and in completing the scheme of the 





' Throughout all the generations, &c.] In the original, es wa- 
Tas TAS YEvEens Ta Aiwvos Twy aiwywy' literally, through all the 
generations of the age of ages; which is generally understood 
as an emphatical expression of eternity. Archbishop Newcome 
renders it, ‘‘ throughout all generations, for ever and ever.” 
Locke, with the public version, “ throughout all ages, world 
without end.” Wakefield, “through the generations of eter- 
nity.” —_ Priestley, “‘ to the end of all time.” Doddridge, 
** through all the successions of an endless eternity.”—Dr. 
Chandler says, “‘ the expression in Greek is so emphatical that 
it can scarce be rendered into English. ‘To all the generations 
of the age of ages,’ i. e. throughout all the successions of all 
possible ages.” Rosenmuller, after Grotius, “ Juncte sunt 
due formule synonyme Hebr.” and adds, “‘ ut summa eterni- 
tas quanta mente quidem humana cogitari potest, exprimeretur.”” 

With great deference to these learned expositors, I would 
submit that, as the doxology to be offered is that of the church, 
the duration expressed can extend no further than while the 
church continues ; which, of course, is limited to the end of 
time, or of the Christian age or dispensation ; and this is the 
natural and proper signification of the apostle’s words: viz. 
‘to him be glory in the church, of or through Christ Jesus, 
through all the generations of this age of ages ;’ or, agreeably 
to a familiar Hebrew idiom, ‘ of this most excellent age or dis- 
pensation.’ Or if, with some good manuscripts, we drop rwy 
aiwywy (see Griesbach), the reading will be, ‘ all the genera- 
tions of this,’ 2. e. ‘the Christian age,’ which appears to me to 
be clearly the apostle’s meaning, 

Dr. Chandler explains the apostle’s rule, q. d. throughout all 
the successions of all possible ages glory must be ascribed to 
the Father by Christ. ‘‘ I confess,” says he, ‘that the practice 
of the Christian church, for many ages, has superseded this com- 
mand, though I do not find any injunction or precedent in the 
New Testament for doing it; the apostolic example may. and 
ought to be followed.” 

How far this apostolic precedent can be made consistent with 
the well known doxology, ‘ Glory be to the Father, and to the 
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gospel, and especially in the conversion and admis- 
sion of the Gentiles, what can we do better than ex- 
press our gratitude in devout thanksgiving? To 
Him, therefore; to that almighty and most merci- 
ful Being, who has in this illustrious manner de- 
monstrated, that he is not only able but willing to 
confer benefits upon his ignorant, thoughtless, ru- 
ined creatures, far beyond all their prayers and de- 
sires, and even their conceptions, which kindness 
he has abundantly manifested in the powerful ope- 
ration of his spirit in the conversion of you Gen- 
tiles, and in my own apostolical mission and suc- 
cess, neither of which could have been imagined, 
much less solicited by us; to that ever-blessed Being 
to whose great mercy we are all so deeply indebted, 
be ascribed, by the whole Christian church, through- 
out all the successive generations of this most ex- 
cellent, and most benign, of all the moral dispen- 
sations of God to mankind, even to the end of time, 
all those high honours, and all that grateful homage, 
which are so justly due to him from all who have 
been enlightened, and sanctified, and saved by him. 
Amen. 





Son, and to the Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end,’ it behoves those who 
daily use this famous doxclogy, and impose it upon others, se- 
rijusly to consider. 

For the sense here seen to the word aswy, see ch. il. 2—7 5 
Matt. xxiv. 3; Heb. i. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS AND CONCLUDING SALU- 
TATIONS. Ch. iv.—vi. 


SECTION I. 


EXHORTATIONS to the practice of personal and 
social virtue, and Cautions against relapsing 
into the vices of the idolatrous heathen. Ch. 
Iv. l—v. 21. 

I. 

THE APOSTLE exhorts to humility and concord, 
particularly with a view to the distribution of spiri- 
tual gifts, and the appointment of officers in the 
church. Ch. iv. ]—16. 


]. He bespeaks their attention to his advice, 
from the consideration of his persecutions; and ear- 
nestly recommends mutual forbearance, and unity, 
ver. 1—3. 

I, therefore, the prisoner! on account of the 





! The prisoner.] The apostle recurs to the expression ch, ili. 1 ; 
and some suppose the parenthesis continued through the whole 
of the third chapter. ‘The consideration of the exhortations be- 
ing addressed to them by the apostle while suffering in their 
cause, would give them great weight with every ingenuous 
mind. 
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Lord?, entreat you that ye walk worthily of the 
calling 3 with which ye have been called. 

Having represented the exuberant display of di- 
vine power and mercy in the invitation of you, who 
were once idolatrous Gentiles, to the faith of the 
gospel ; and in freely admitting you to the character 
and privileges of children of God, let me now re- 
mind you of the obligations under which you are 
laid by your holy profession. And remember, my 
brethren, that the man who inculcates these duties 
upon you is Paul the prisoner: the prisoner for his 
and your master Jesus Christ, and for the testimony 
which he has borne to his doctrine. He is Paul, 
the prisoner for you Gentiles, who lost his liberty 
for his zeal in your service, and for his known at- 
tachment to the rights and privileges of the Gentile 
church; who would not, therefore, impose upon 
you any unnecessary restraint, and whose sufferings 
for you entitle him to a peculiar share in your re- 
gard. And the sum and substance of my advice to 
you is this: That you would, upon all occasions, be- 
have in such a manner as to reflect credit upon 
your Christian profession, and to exemplify the be- 
neficial energy of your evangelical expectations and 


hopes. 





* On account of the Lord.] ev Kugiw, in the Lord; “ pro dia 
voy Kupioy, uéc.iii. 1. Vel nomine Jesu Christi vos obtestor.” 
Rosenmuller, 

° Worthily of the calling,| ‘i.e. (says Dr. Chandler) in a 
manner agreeable to the nature and suitable to the design of 
it." “of the honourable appellations, children of God, &c., by 
which you are called.” Macknight, 
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With all humility of mind! and gentleness ?; 
with long-suffering 3, bearing with each other + in 
love ; earnestly endeavouring to preserve the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace 6, 

And, in the first place, let me recommend humi- 
lity and lowliness of spirit, recollecting that you owe 
all the privileges you possess to the free, unmerited, 
unsolicited goodness of God. And let this consi- 
deration suppress all disquietude and jealousy at thie 
supposed superiority of others, either in offices or 
endowments. 

Let your disposition be kind and gentle, not 
easily offended, not angry at trifles: and, though the 
provocation be great, let it not throw you off your 
guard, nor induce you to use intemperate language, 
much less to indulge a spirit of resentment and re- 
venge. Bear with each others ignorance, infirmities, 
and prejudices ; recollecting how much you need 
the forbearance of others. And, if you cultivate the 
kind affection which the gospel recommends, you 


' Humility.] ‘“ Modestia vel humilitas maxime decet homines, 
qui omnia vera bona Deo se debere sentiunt.” Rosenmuller. 

* Gentleness.| ‘‘ Lenitatis est non moveri ob res leves.” Ro-. 
senmuller. 

$ Long-suffering.] ‘‘ Indulgentia, etiam in gravioribus cohi- 
bere tram.’ Rosenmuller. 

* Bearing with each other.] ‘‘ Ita ut toleretis vos invicem, 
amore compulsi.” Rosenmuller. 

> Unity of the spirit.) “ animorum studiorumque consensus, tn 
primis in religione. Alii ro wvevxa interpretantur corpus spiri- 

uale, ecclesiam: alii religionem ipsam.” Rosenmuller. 

© Bond of peace.] “ vinculum tranquillitatis, i. e. tranquilli- 
tas, que est vinculum societatis : est tropus omnibus linguis coni- 
munis.”” Rosenmuller, 
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will not find this a difficult task. Finally : be un- Ch. Iv. 
wearied in your endeavours to promote mutual kind- ee 
ness among individuals, and the peace and unity of 

the church, by cultivating in yourselves and others 

that peaceful spirit which is the bond of society. 


2. The apostle suggests various considerations to 
recommend harmony and peace, ver. 4—6. 
There is one body, and one spirit, even as ye are 4. 
called to one hope7. 
Every thing concurs to induce you to live in 
peace and union. There is one body, of which you 
are all members, namely, the church ; there is one 
spirit which animates this body, of whose various 
gifts you are respectively partakers. And there is 
one hope, the hope of a resurrection to everlasting 
life, which is the great object of Christian revela- 
tion, and in this most important blessing you all 
equally share. 
One Lord’, one faith9, one baptism, one God, 5, 6. 


EE a RS CS, 


7 To one hope.] ‘ to one common hope, i.e. to the hope of 
the same blessedness and salvation. Thus the preposition is 
rendered by our translators, Luke i. 17; and thus it is used by 
the best Greek authors.” Chandler. Mr. Wakefield drops ry 
xAYTEWS YW, ON the authority of the Ethiopic version, which 
however is not noticed by Griesbach. 

* Lord,| ‘‘ or Master; this is in a peculiar manner applied 
to our blessed Saviour, 1 Cor. viii. 6, and signifies his authority 
over the church.” Chandler. 

* One faith.) “ one and the same gospel, containing one set- 
tled and fixed scheme of truth, that was preached by him and 
his apostles.” Chandler. 

© One baptism.}| Uence some infer that water baptism is not 
obligatory, understanding the apostle to refer here tv the bap- 
tism of the spirit. But there can be little doubt that the apostle 
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even the Father of all'!, who is above all?, and 


‘through all3, and in alt*. 


Be it further remembered, as a powerful induce- 
ment to Christian unanimity, that there is one Mas- 
ter, even Christ, whose servants you are, whose laws 
you must obey, and whose benign example you are 
to follow. There is also one great ariicle of faith, 
in which you all agree, namely, that Jesus Christ 
was raised from the dead; and, agreeing in this 
essential principle, you may well bear with each 
others differences in things of less importance. 
There is one rite, that of baptism, by which you 
have all been initiated into the Christian commu- 
nion; and, in consequence of which, without sub- 
mitting to the burdensome ceremonies of the law, 
you become entitled to all the privileges of the sons 
of God. And, to sum up all, there is one God, the 


omy 


here means the baptism of water, which it is certain that he him- 
self practised. See Doddridge. ‘ All Christians were equally 
baptized by water.’’ Chandler. 

‘ Father of all.) “ the universal creator: Father in an espe- 
cial manner of the rational creation, and particularly of every 
faithful Christian.” Chandler. 

* Above all.) “ superior in perfection, dignity, and authority : 
even above him who is the one Lord of all Christians, being his 
‘Father and his God.” Chandler. 

$ Through all.) ‘‘ universally present: upholding all things 
by his power, directing all things by his wisdom, overruling and 
disposing all events by his providence, managing the affairs of 
his church.” Chandler, 

4 Inall.] The word vuiy (you) is not found in the Alexan- 
drine and Ephrem manuscripts, nor in the AXthiopic version ; 
it is omitted by Mr. Wakefield, and marked as doubtful by Arch- 
bishop Newcome. ‘‘ amongst you all; manifesting his good- 
ness by the privileges to which he has called you, and the ex- 
traordinary gifts of his spirit.” Chandler. 
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sole object of your faith and adoration; whose provi- 
dence governs all, whose energy supports all things, 
whose spirit dwells in all believers, and who thus 
demonstrates himself to be the kind impartial Fa- 
ther of all. Let jealousy and discord be for ever ba- 
nished from amongst those who are united together 
by so many strong and tender ties. 


3. Asa further incentive to Christian unity, he 
reminds them that all their spiritual gifts were im- 
parted by Christ in that measure and degree which 
he thought fit, ver. 7, 8. 

Vow unto every one of us has been granted in 
ats measure the gracious gift of Christ. 

It is particularly unbecoming for the disciples of 
Christ to entertain jealousies and to foment con- 
troversies concerning the pre-eminence of spiritual 
gifts, because they possess none but what they re- 
ceived from the free unmerited kindness of Christ 
himself, and in that measure and degree which he 
has been pleased to communicate. No one, there- 
fore, can have any right to be discontented on the 
one hand, or vainglorious on the other. 

Wherefore the scripture saith, He ascended on 


5 In its measure, &c.] This is Mr. Wakefield’s translation. 
“In such measure and proportion as Christ thinks proper to 
distribute them.’ Chandler. It appears from this and other 
passages of scripture, that the distribution of spiritual gifts and 
powers, in the apostolic age, was under the direction of Christ 
himself; who during that period seems to have maintained a 
personal, and often a visible and sensible, intercourse with the 
church, See Matt, xxviii. 20. 
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high, he led captivity captive, he gave gifts to 
men }, 

What I have now observed concerning our entire 
dependence upon Christ for the gifts we possess, 
may be very well expressed in the words of David 
in Psalm Ixviii., which was written upon the ocea- 
sion of the removal of the ark to Mount Sion, ver. 
18. The Psalmist describes Jehovah as a glorious 
conqueror returning from the wars to take posses- 
sion of his imperial throne, leading in triumph his 
captive enemies, the late oppressors of his loyal peo- 
ple, and distributing magnificent presents amongst 
his faithful followers. Thus it may be said of our 
glorious chief, that he has ascended to his heavenly 
throne, that he has subdued his enemies and ours, 
having, by his death, abolished all the ceremonial 
law, which was the great bar to our acceptance with 
God ; and, like a triumphant conqueror, he has dis- 
tributed to his faithful adherents those precious gifts 


Cl 


' The scripture saith ;) i. e. David, Ps. Ixviii. 18; where he 
represents God returning as a conqueror from a complete vic- 
tory over the enemies of his people, and bestowing rewards upon 
his faithful adherents. ‘The expression in the psalm is, “ thou 
hast received gifts;’’ but the Chaldee paraphrase and the Sy- 
riac and Arabic versions render it as the apostle cites it, “ he 
gave gifts ;” and this,as Dr. Chandler observes, “‘ is the ge- 
nuine sense of the place, for God could no otherwise receive 
gifts, than as he caused them to be given to his people. I sup- 
pose this whole passage alludes to the custom of victorious 
princes causing their captives to pass before them, and distri- 
buting largesses to their people. The passage is cited, not, as 
I apprehend, by way of strict proof, but by way of accommoda- 
tion, and to illustrate the point by a like instance.” 
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of the holy spirit, which are the sure pledge of our 
admission into the family of God. 


4. The apostle, in a parenthesis, argues the an- 
tecedent humiliation of Christ, from the prediction 
of his exaltation, ver. 9, 10. 

Now this expression, ‘‘ he ascended,” what does 
it mean®, but that he | first| descended also into 
the lower parts of the earth? 

The Psalmist saith that he ascended: now if we 
apply this language to Christ, to whom it may ea- 
sily be accommodated, it may lead us to reflect 
upon a very important circumstance relating to Je- 
sus, which, indeed, ought ever to be present to our 
minds; I mean his humiliation, his ignominious 
death, and descent into the grave; a fact which, 
however offensive to unbelievers, must be admitted 
and regarded by us as the great foundation of our 
faith and hope. 

fe that descended+, is the same who also ascend- 





* What does it mean?] +1 es1v, “ How can it be, unless—’”’ 
Wakefield. ‘The apostle argues, that as Jesus ascended, he 
must first have descended : the inference, perhaps, is not per- 
fectly logical ; but this aJlusion to the death and burial of Christ 
is a plain proof that this fact lay uppermost in the apostle’s 
mind, and was regarded by him as of great importance in the 
Christian system. 

> Lower parts of the earth.| This expression signifies the 
womb, Ps. cxxxix. 15 ; and the grave, Ps. lxiii.9. In the lat- 
ter sense it is unquestionably used by the apostle in this place, 
as Dr. Newcome rightly observes. The word first (rewroy) is 
wanting in the most authentic manuscripts, and is dropped by 
Griesbach. It is evident that the text affords no argument for the 
commonly received doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus Christ. 

* He that descended.] The apostle seems desirous of impress- 
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ed above all heavens |, that he might complete alt 
things 2. | 

Unbelievers may, if they please, revile us as the 
disciples of a crucified malefactor. We glory in the 
assurance, founded upon evidence the most satis- 
factory, that the same Jesus who was crucified and 
laid in the grave, was raised from the dead; and, 
though he is now removed from all! visible inter- 
course with this world, he is exalted to higher dig- 
nity and authority than any of the other prophets 
and messengers of God; being constituted head of 
the church, and empowered to communicate those 
spiritual gifts which are necessary for the completion 
of this his mystical body, and for the growth and 
perfection of every part. 


ing the recollection of the death of Christ upon the minds of 
his readers, as an event which ought to be remembered in con- 
nexion with his exaltation, and of which they ought never to be 
ashamed. 

1 Above all heavens.| An allusion, no doubt, to our Lord’s 
ascension in the air; but as the fact cannot be true in a literal 
and local sense, there being no such concentric spheres as the 
Jewish philosophy supposed, the true meaning of the apostle 
probably is, to express the unrivalled superiority of Jesus over 
all former prophets and messengers of God, and his headship 
over the church. See Eph. i. 10, iii. 15. 

* Complete all things.) So Wakefield. things, 7.e. persons. 
See Tyrwhit’s Dissertation on the Creation of all Things by Jesus 
Christ, in the Commentaries and Essays. The church is the ful- 
ness or complement of Christ the head, ch. i. 23. He supplies 
or fills the various parts with vital influence; i.e. he communi- 
cates to the church what is necessary to its existence and well- 
being, viz. the gifts of the holy spirit, by which the apostles and 
teachers of Christianity were qualified for their mission, and by 
which the gospel was promulgated in the world. See Mac- 
knight and Chandler. ‘ that he might bestow on all his disci- 
ples a fulness of gifts.”” Newcome. 
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6 
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5. Resuming his discourse, he reminds his read- Ch. IV. 


ers, that the gifts communicated by Christ were in- 
tended to qualify believers for the exercise of differ- 


ent offices for the edification of the church, ver. 11 
—13. 


And he appointed? some to be apostles, and some. Ver. 11. 


prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers, for the perfecting* of the saints, for 
employment in the nimstry, for the edification of 
the body of Christ. 


3 He appointed :] or, he gave. As a triumphant conqueror 
having taken possession of his kingdom, he dispenses honours 
and offices to his faithful adherents. This is an additional ar- 
gument that Christ had a personal intercourse with the church 
during the apostolic age, of which there has been no proof or: 
example since. See ver. 7. The gifts of the spirit seem to have 
been dispensed immediately by him, John xv.26; and he re- 
peatedly appeared to the apostle Paul, to direct and support 
him in his apostolic labours. ‘There might therefore be a pro-. 
priety in ascribing effects immediately to his interposition, and 
even in directing prayers to him in the apostolic age, which 
would be unwarrantable and highly improper now that we have 
no evidence of his personal presence and agency. 

* Perfecting.) Dr. Chandler observes, that “ xaraprigw sig- 
nifies an exact composition of one thing out of many ; and figu- 
ratively, to reconcile those who have been at variance. So that 
the ‘perfection of the saints’ seems to intend the full settle- 
ment of the church, by introducing Jews and Gentiles into it, 
and uniting them together in affection and love as members of 
the same body.” 

Archbishop Newcome remarks, that perhaps the first clause 
of the 12th verse refers to apostles and prophets, the second to 
evangelists, and the third to pastors and teachers. This observa- 
tion appears to me to be judicious, and I have adopted it in the 
exposition. Dr, Doddridge says, he “ shall not take upon him 
to determine whether two different offices are intended by pas- 
tors and teachers ; but that it has been justly observed, that if 
diocesan bishops were the very remedy by which the holy ghost 
designed to prevent or heal those schisms of which the Ephe- 
sian church was in such apparent danger (Acts xx. 29, 30), it 
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By the different gifts and powers which our ex- 
alted and triumphant chief has bestowed upon his 
disciples, he has qualified and appointed some to 
be apostles, the immediate witnesses of his resur- 
rection from the dead, whom he furnished with a 
complete and comprehensive knowledge of the sim- 
plicity, liberality, and extent of the gospel dispensa- 
tion. Others he qualified for the office of prophets, 
occasionally inspiring them with the foreknowledge 
of future events, and honouring them with extra- 
ordinary revelations for the instruction of others. 
And the main design of these chief and most use- 
ful offices in the church is to publish the gospel to 
Jews and Gentiles, and to unite believers of both 
descriptions in one firin, compact and harmonious 
body. Some were qualified for, and appointed to, 
the office of evangelists, companions of the apostles, 
who bythe gift of tongues, and the instructions which 
they received from the apostles, became qualified and 
authorized to teach the gospel in those places which 
the apostles could not themselves visit ; and lastly, 
some were appointed by Christ to reside in the 
churches which were formed in different places for 
the purpose of superintending discipline and com- 
iunicating further instruction where it was neces- 
sary, so that the magnificent edifice of the church 





is very strange there should be no mention of them amidst all 
these ecclesiastics which are here enumerated.” Dr. Doddridge . 
and others connect the two first clauses of the 12th verse, and 
render them thus : “ for the perfecting of saints to the work of 
the ministry,” &c. The words will very well bear this sense, 
though the other appears to me preferable. . 
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might continually increase, and the body of Christ cn.1v. 


might grow in all its parts. 


Till we all’ arrive at the unity of the faith and Ver. \3. 


knowledge of the son of God, at perfect maturity ®, 
at the full proportion of the stature of Christ. 





' Till we all, &c.] The apostle keeps in view a favourite idea 
which he had advanced ch. i. 23, The church is a mystical 
body, of which Christ is the head, and individual Christians are 
parts of that body. While they think the observance of Jewish 
rites, or any other condition besides faith in the mission of 
Christ and a practical profession of it, necessary to communion 
with him, they are imperfect, ungrown parts of the body; but 
when they fully adopt the Christian faith in its pure and uncor- 
rupted state, they are grown to a manly proportion, and are of 
a proper size to be joined to that mystical body of which Christ 
is the head. If we carry in mind this analogy, to which the 
apostle is so very partial, we shall easily enter into his meaning 
in this and the following verses, though he occasionally breaks 
and mixes his metaphors. 

* At perfect maturity.) So Worsley. Gr. “ manhood.” Dr. 
Macknight ingeniously observes, that “ the apostle having re- 
presented the Christian church under the idea of Christ’s body, 
ver. 4, he here speaks of it as in a state of childhood, whilst its 
members were few in number and imperfect in knowledge ; and 
told the Ephesians, that the supernaturally endowed teachers 
were to continue in the church till it was so enlarged, and so 
well instructed in the doctrine of the gospel, as to be able to 
direct and defend itself without any supernatural aid. This ad- 
vanced state of the church the apostle termed perfect manhood : 
at which when the church arrived, the supernatural gifts of the 
Spirit were to be removed as no longer necessary.” 

Perhaps the apostle’s meaning rather is, that these superna- 
tural communications were made for the purpuse of promoting 
the growth of every individual ; not that they would continue 
till all were come to maturity. 

° The full proportion of the stature of Christ.] eis wergov 
HAmMINS TB TAypwLaros, to the measure of the stature of the com- 
plement of Christ. See ch. i. 23. i.e. tillthey have attained their 
full growth as portions of the mystical body of Christ, till they 
are become mature and perfect Christians, well instructed and 
well disciplined in tne practice of the Christian religion. * to 
the full size of the stature of Christ.’ Wakefield. — 
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These various offices appointed by the great head 
of the church, and occupied by persons qualified by 
spiritual gifts for their respective situations, ought 
not to be the object of low ambition and malignant 
jealousy. They are calculated to unite Christians 
of all classes and nations in the harmonious belief 
and courageous profession of the fundamental truth, 
that Jesus Christ is the son of God, the first-begot- 
ten from the dead, the promised deliverer of the 
world, and in a conduct correspondent to this holy 
profession. When this is accomplished, we may 
indeed be said to have attained the manhood of 
Christianity ; and then in our respective stations we 
shall appear as full-grown limbs of that mystical 
body, which, united to Christ the head, forms the 
complete figure of the universal church. 


6. The great design of all the gifts dispensed by 
Christ, 1s to promote stability of principle and mu- 
tual affection in the several members of the great 
body of professing Christians, ver. 14—16. 

That we may be no longer children’, fluctuat- 


1 That we may be no longer children.} The apostle here 
plainly declares that just principles of the Christian doctrine, 
derived from the instructions of apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
and other inspired and authorized teachers, are the only proper 
security against false and pernicious doctrines propagated by 
artful and bad men, for their own personal advantage: he par- 
ticularly alludes to judaizing teachers. Dr. Chandler observes, 
that “ the apostle heaps together a crowd of strong and lively 
figures. He represents such of the Christian church as were 
wavering and unsettled in their principles; as children who are. 
continually changing their mind.” He describes the conduct of 
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mg, and whirled about hy every wind of doctrine, 
through the sleight of men?, and through their 
crafty method of deceit 3. 

The intention of this wise provision which Christ 
has made for the instruction of the church is, that 
we may have a clear and distinct knowledge of the 
leading principles of the Christian doctrine; de- 
riving them from those teachers only who prove 
their commission from him. Being thus well- 
grounded in the faith, we shall not become the 
dupes of false and artful teachers, who, to answer 
their own secular views, would impose upon us their 
own mischievous errors as Christian truths. Nor 





false teachers by a word (xuCesa) which signifies that ‘ they had 
no more honour than gamesters at dice ;”’ and whose opinions 
have *‘ no more certainty or constancy than the dice, which 
vary at every throw.” Tlavepyia signifies sleight of hand 
and denotes the subtlety and faise arts of those who endea- 
voured to corrupt them. 

2 The sleight of men.] xuSem, “ 1. alea, lusus alee; 2. fal- 
lacia et astutia in ludo tesserarum, et per synecdochen significat, 
omnem fraudulentiam et versutiam, qua utuntur homines alios 
decepturi.”” Schleusner, 

‘The deceitful arts of false teachers are here compared to 
those of gamesters, who, by using false dice, cheat those with 
whom they play. The men whose base arts the apostle de- 
scribes were the unbelieving Jews and heathen philosophers, 
who opposed the gospel by sophistry and calumny.”’ Macknight. 

3 Their crafty method of deceit.] ev Tavepyie woos Tyy pelo- 
diay, ** craft to invent methods.” Worsley. ‘* Solertia ad 
male agendum, multo usu comparata.” Schleusner; who ob- 
serves that the word is always taken in a bad sense in the New 
Testament, though it admits a good one. Me§odsia rs mAa- 
wns, excogitata ratio alios decipiendi, et in errores inducendi.”’ 
Schleusner.—* through their craftiness for the purpose of artful 
deceit.” Newcome.—* for the more subtle disposition and or- 
derance of error.”’ Chandler—*“ by their malicious cunning, by 
the contrivances of error.” Wakefield. 
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shall we, like children, waver in uncertainty, with- 
out any fixed principles; at one time professing one 
opinion, at another time another, being destitute 
of all consistency of judgement and dignity of cha- 
racter. 

But maintaining the truth\ i love, we may grow 
up inall things to him who is the head,even Christ. 

Being thus instructed in the genuine doctrine of 
Christ by apostles, prophets, and evangelists, it is 
our duty stedfastly to adhere to the truth, to defend 
it against all opposers, and upon no consideration 
whatever to suffer it to be corrupted by human in- 
ventions. And this may and ought to be done in 
perfect consistency with genuine benevolence ; for, 
indeed, the more we know and study the doctrine 
of Christ, the more earnest, diligent, and perse- 
vering shall we be in our endeavours to do good to 
others. Thus shall we in our respective situations, 
as parts of the mystical body of Christ, be daily 
growing up in due proportion, to hiin who js our 
perfect and glorious head. 

From whom the whole body? fitly compacted and 








' But maintaining the truth.] AdAyfsvovres denotes “ not so 
much speaking truth as embracing and adhering to it; and to 
render the Christian perfect, he must add to this regard to 
truth, love, or universal benevolence.” Chandler.—* speaking 
the truth in love.’ Newcome.— dealing truly, may grow up 
in love.” Wakefield. 

2 From whom the whole body.) ‘The whole body that con- 
sists of divers parts: cuvapwodAoyspevoy is in all these parts pro- 
portioned and fitted for the nearest conjunction, xai cupbiba- 
gowevoy, and to connect and fasten with each other by every 
joint contributing to this purpose ; so that the body receives its 
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connected together by the aid 6f every joint, and 
according to the proportionate operation of every 
single limb3, thriveth* to the improvement of it- 
self in love. 

Itis from Christ, the head, that the whole church, 
which, like the natural body, consists of various 





increase by the operation, i.e. the growth of every single mem- 
ber, till by that sympathy or kind of affection which there is be- 
tween them, it grows up to its full strength and perfection. And 
thus the various offices and gifts of the Christian church do unite, 
as the joints of the body do the several parts of it, the several 
members of the church, and will all conspire to promote its wel- 
fare, honour, and prosperity, if those members are united to one 
another in love.’ Chandler. 

3 Every limb.| This is the reading of the Alexandrine and 
Ephrem manuscripts, the Syriac, Coptic, and other versions : 
it is marked as not improbable by Griesbach, and is adopted by 
Newcome and Wakefield. 

*Thriveth.| tyy avénow re cwuaros moitat. Wakefield. 
Literally, maketh increase of the body. ‘‘ maketh its increase.” 
Newcome ; who remarks, that ‘ in the Greek the antecedent 
is used instead of the pronoun.” 

5 Improvement.) So Wakefield. o:modouyy, edification: New- 


come, and others; but improvement better corresponds with 


the apostle’s allegory. 

“* By thestress,” says Dr. Priestley, “ which the apostle here 
and elsewhere lays upon good morals, we see that this was the 
great object of the gospel; and in this respect it was essen- 
tially different from the religion of the Gentile world, which in 
reality had no connexion with morals, as it consisted of nothing 
but superstitious cbservances, with which they thought the fa- 
vour of their gods to be arbitrarily connected. So far was re- 
ligion, properly so called, from teaching good morals to the 
Gentile world, that their temples, and the precincts of them, 
were often used for the vilest purposes: accordingly, Chris- 
tians were soon distinguished from heathens for their better 
morals. But this was not effected immediately, because it re- 
quires time for good principles to operate, and to produce their 
genuine fruits. On this account, the apostles are so frequent 
and earnest in their expostulations with their new converts on 
this most important subject.” 
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parts and limbs, every one in its proper place, or- 
namental, useful, and necessary to the compactness, 
beauty, and perfection of the whole, derives its nou- 
rishment and vigour. It is from him that those 
supplies of the holy spirit are communicated, by 
which every believer in his proper station is quali- 
fied to occupy the post assigned him, and contri- 
butes to the increase and prosperity of the general 
body of Christians. Though, therefore, all cannot 
occupy the highest posts, nor all possess the most 
splendid gifts, yet all may be virtuous, useful, and 
approved. Let, then, all jealousy and contention 
be entirely laid aside, and all exert their earnest and 
harmonious efforts in supporting the truth, and in 
diffusing the knowledge and the spirit of pure and 
practical Christianity. 


Il. 

The apostle earnestly exhorts the Christian con- 
verts to shun the impurities of heathenism, and to 
maintain a dignity of character becoming their su- 
perior knowledge and advantages, ch. iv. 17—~24. 


1. He solemnly cautions them against the evil 
examples of their heathen neighbours, ver. 17—19. 
This therefore I declare, and earnestly charge? 


1 Charge.] Dr. Chandler observes, that “ the word papru- 
pouat in the best Greek writers often signifies to beseech, and 
earnestly entreat; and that this is unquestionably the meaning 
of it in this place.’ Archbishop Newcome renders it “ to 
charge,” and refers to 1 Thess. ii. 12. 


Part II, EPHESIANS. Secr. lou. 1. 


you iz the name of the Lord?, that ye no longer 
walk as the Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their 
minds *, darkened in their understanding 5, alien- 
ated from the life of God® because of their igno- 
vance, because of the hardness? of their heart: who 
have abandoned themselves without remorse® to las- 
civiousness, and to all exorbitant impurity 9. 





® In the name of the Lord.) ev Kugiw, in, or by, the Lord: 
i. e. “ by his authority, or by the greatness of his love, or by the 
sincerity of your love and regard to him.” Chandler.—* as a 
disciple and apostle of Christ.’”” Newcome. 

$ Walk as the Gentiles.) Aoima, the other Gentiles, which is 
in the received text, is wanting in many manuscripts and ver- 
sions ; it is omitted by Mr. Wakefield, and marked as doubtful 
by Archbishop Newcome. ‘ Walking’ is a common expression 
in Paul’s writings, to denote a manner or course of life. 

* Vanity of their minds :] i. e. “ their false and inconclusive 
reasonings, which led them into the most absurd and dangerous 
errors in judgement and practice.” Rom. 1. 21; 1 Pet.i. 18. 
Chandler. See Macknight. 

> Darkened in their understanding :] viz. “ through con- 
tracted habits of vice, and those strong prejudices and corrupt 
principles in which they had been brought up; which prevent 
the access of light and knowledge, and pervert the judgement.” 
Dr. Chandler. 

6 Life of God.) “from that course of life which God re- 
quires : from living to God.” Gal. ii. 19. Grotius, Newcome. 
‘‘ from that life which God prescribes and approves.” Chandler. 

? Hardness.) muwpwois, blindness, according to the common 
translation, and so Wakefield and Newcome. Dr. Chandler 
says, “ It properly signifies the hardness and callousness of a 
man’s skin, contracted by frequent exercise and labour; and 
this seems to be the true rendering, because the apostle had 
spoken of the darkness of their understanding just before.” 

® Without remorse.) amydryyxores. Some copies read amyA- 
minores, without hope, desperate, and therefore wicked. The 
common reading is supported by the best authorities. “‘ ‘The 
word primarily means, to be void of sorrow; hence it signifies 
persons who through despair have thrown off all sense of grief 
and misery, and cease all care to free themselves from it. 
Hence it implies the last and worst state of wickedness and vice, 
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Being therefore earnestly desirous that you, may 
attain to Christian perfection, it is my solemn de- 
claration in his name, and my explicit testimony 
under his authority, that the practice of vice is ut- 
terly inconsistent with a vital union to him, and 
with the participation of blessings from him: I 
warn and charge you, therefore, as you value your 
relation to him and your expectations from him, 
that you cautiously abstain from all those criminal 
excesses which in your unconverted state you prac- 
tised without hesitation, and to which your heathen 
neighbours now abandon themselves without con- 
sideration orremorse. Their miserable reasonings, 
unassisted by the clear light of divine revelation, 
have indeed led them into the most pernicious er- 
rors both in doctrine and practice. Their under- 
standings being obscured by the most inveterate 
prejudices, their affections being alienated from the 
practice of virtue, and from obedience to the will 
of God, being ignorant that his favour alone is the 
true source of life and happiness, and their hearts 


in which men have no remorse of conscience, but are desperately 
wicked, hardened, and insensible in vice.” Chandler. 

° Exorbitant impurity.] In the public version, “ to work un- 
cleanness with greediness.” [lAgoveZia, Dr. Chandler says, pro- 
perly signifies covetousness ; and he understands it of those who 
committed these crimes for gain. Some of the best manuscripts 
read xai mAgovetias, which Mr. Wakefield follows. Mr. Locke 
in a valuable note shows that the word 7rAgovekiz is not uncom- 
monly used by the apostle as a decent expression for lewdness 
of the grossest and niost abominable kind, and understands it in 
the same sense here: so likewise Wakefield. See Eph. v.3; 
1 Thess. iv.5; 1 Cor. v. 10,11; Rom. i. 29. 
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having become callous to every refined feeling, and 
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even tothe sense of shame, they abandon themselves Ver. 19. 


without compunction to vices which are the dis- 
grace of human nature, and utterly inconsistent 
with every sentiment of purity, dignity, and virtue. 


2. The apostle further alleges, that believers in 
Christ have been instructed to aspire after the strict- 
est purity of morals, ver. 20—24. 

But itis not so with you. Ye have learned Christ): 
inasmuch? as ye have heard him, and been instruc- 
ted in him, even as the truth ts in Jesus; 

Far different, my Christian friends, I trust, is 
your present character from that prejudice, igno- 
rance, pollution, and callousness of mind which I 
have just described, by which you yourselves were 
formerly entangled, and in which, as you well know, 
the heathen world is now immersed. It is your pri- 
vilege that you have been introduced into the school 
of Christ. You have heard him addressing you in 
the person of his ambassadors; you have been taught 
by him who sent his apostles and prophets to preach 
the gospel to you, and who instructed them in what 
they were to deliver in his name; and be assured, 





' It is not so with you.| Such is the spirited translation of 
Chandler. q.d. ‘ This is not your practice: ye have learned 
Christ: Christianity, in which you have been instructed, hath 
reformed you.’ See Luke xxii. 26.—‘* You have been scholars 
at his school.’’ Locke. 

* Inasmuch.) Evye. See Chandler, Wakefield.—* since ye 
have heard concerning him.’’ Newcome. 

* In Jesus :] ‘ the antecedent for the pronoun, asin ver, 16.” 
Newcome. 
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whatever insinuations some may throw out to the 
contrary, that the pure uncorrupted gospel has been 
preached to you, and that your teachers have faith- 
fully accomplished the object of their mission. And 
this was the tenor of the message which they had 
in charge to exhort you. 

To put off the old man of your former course of 
life, which was going to destruction with deceitful 
desires ®, and to renew yourselves in the spirit of 
your nund, and to put on the new man, the man ac- 
cording to God, created tu righteousness, and ho- 
liness, and truth +. | 


' To put off the old man, &c.] This is Mr. Wakefield’s trans- 
lation, and seems to convey the true meaning of the passage. 
Some think there is an allusion here to the custom of baptism ; 
in which the baptized persons laid aside their old garments when 
they went into the water, in token of laying aside their former 
sins, and put on white garments after baptism, to denote the 
purity of their Chri istian conversation. Dr. Chandler thinks 
that this custom of exchanging garments was not so ancient as 
the times of the apostle: yet it might have been the custom of 
the Jews, from whom the mode of baptism was probably bor- 
rowed. Chandler, however, supposes that the aposile “ parti- 
cularly alludes to theatrical representations, in which the actors 
put on different characters and took on themselves the persons 
of other men.” The apostle’s idea therefore seems to be, that 
in the school of Christ they have been taught by him to act a 
very different part from what they had before practised. 

* Going to destruction, &c.] The unbridled licentiousness of 
their heathen state naturally tends to destruction here and here- 
after. See Wakefield. 

$ The man according to God.| So Mr. Wakefield, see ver. 18, 
the man formed after the image of God, and living the life of 
God. They are to put off their former ancient selves, their hea- 
then character and vices, and to assume a new self, a holy cha- 
racter, a person resembling God, approved by him, and devoted 
to him. 

* And truth.| The Clermont and some other ancient manu- 
scripts, and the italic version, read xai aA%$aa%. The common 
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On this great theatre of human life you have for- 
merly acted a most immoral and a dangerous part. 
You sustained the character which your heathen 
neighbours now do. You lived in the practice of 
viees, which, whatever flattering appearances they 
might assume, afforded no real satisfaction, and 
which tended to your destruction both in body and 
soul. The Christian doctrine warned you to re- 
nounce the character and to escape the danger. 
Christ by his faithful messengers required you to 
prepare your mind for a very different course of life. 
He taught you another and a far more honourable 
and useful lesson. You are now to assume a new 
character; a character such as God will approve, 
and which is formed after his own model; a cha- 
racter by which you may be distinguished as belong- 
ing to him, as dedicated to his service, as the firm 
and faithful adherents to truth and virtue. 


IIl. 

The apostle cautions his readers against the vices 
of heathenism, and urges them to the practice of 
the contrary virtues upon principles peculiar to the 
Christian religion, ch. iv. 2—v. 2. 


1. He recommends a strict regard to truth, ver. 
25. | 
Therefore, laying aside falsehood 5, speak truth 


reading is holiness of truth; or, true holiness, not external, but 
that of the mind. See Newcome. Mr. Wakefield’s version is, 
** fashioned in righteousness and holiness, the true man.” 

* Therefore, &c.] The apostle now proceeds to state the qua- 
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every one to his neighbour, for we are members one 
of another. : 

Having thus, by your profession of the Christian 
religion, assumed a new character, let your conduct 
ever be consistent with it. And though in your 
former heathen state the violation of truth was re- 
garded by you as a matter of little moment, if any 
advantage could be gained by it, you must now, un- 
der your present character, utterly renounce every 
species and degree of falsehood and deceit; and in 
all your conversation and intercourse with each 
other, your language must always be the represen- 
tative of your real sentiments ; you must be sincere 
in your declarations, and inviolably faithful to your 
engagements. You are all parts of the body of 
Christ, and therefore are all members one of an- 
other; your true interest is one and the same; 
you must therefore feel for others, and act by them 
as you would feel for and act by your own selves, 
as though they were vital parts of your own bodies. 











lities of that old man which they were to put off, viz. the vices 
of their heathen state ; and to contrast them with those of the 
new man which they were to put on, viz. the virtues of the 
Christian religion. And first of all they must lay aside the prac- 
tice of lying, which the heathen philosophy approves and recom- 
mends. He may lie who knows how to do it, says Plato, ev deoyrs 
xaipw, ina fit season. See this and many other passages from 
the writings of the philosophers, to the same purpose, in Whitby 
on the text. In opposition to which, the apostle recommends a 
stedfast adherence to truth upon all occasions, and enforces his 
exhortation by his favourite analogy, that being all members of 
the mystical body of Christ, they are all members of each other, 
and they cannot injure others without in some degree hurting 
themselves. 
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2. He further cautions against exorbitant anger, Ch. Iv. 


ver. 26, 27. 


Tf ye be angry}, yet sin not ; let not the sun go Ver. 26. 


down upon your resentment?, and give no advan- 
tage? to the accuser +. 











1 If ye be angry.) See Wakefield, Newcome, Bowyer, Beza, 
and Grotius. ‘“ The words,” says Dr. Whitby, “are not a 
command to be angry, but a caution to avoid sinful anger.” 
Comp. John ii. 19. See also Matt. vii. 1, 7; Prov. xix. 25; Isa. 
vill. 9, 10; Nah. iii. 14, 15; Ecclus.xxx.9. Dr. Chandler 
says, that “‘ the expression may be rendered ‘ Are ye angry ? see 
that ye do not sin ;’ viz. by indulging it too far, and harbouring 
your resentment toolong; at, tamen, John i. 10; 1 Cor. v. 
10; Phil.i. 18.” 

2 Let not the sun, &c.] Plutarch says that the scholars of 
Pythagoras, when they had been angry with each other, shook 
hands and embraced before the sun went down. See Whitby. 
To this the apostle may perhaps allude. Though, as Dr. Chand- 
ler observes, ‘‘ the advice is not to be understood literally, as 
though it were always sinful to keep anger after sunset.” ‘‘ The 
plain meaning (continues he) of the whole advice is, ‘ be not 
angry without just occasion; and, whenever you are, be ofa 
reconcilable spirit, and carry not your displeasure against the 
offender too far, either in measure or duration.’ ’’ 

5 Give no advantage, &c.] Dr. Chandler observes, that “ the 
phrase dsdovas rorov, to give place, is used by the best Greek 
writers to signify the giving a handle, occasion, or opportunity, 
to any thing.’ Dr. Newcome’s version is, “ give not advan- 
tage,”’ &c. ; 

4 The accuser.) So Erasmus and Wakefield, and unquestion- 
ably right. In the common and most other versions it is “* the 
devil.” But in what sense it is not easy to explain. Dr. Chand- 
ler adopts both interpretations : ‘ do not give occasion to the 
devil to lead you to commit the most heinous crimes, nor to the 
enemies of Christianity to reproach and slander you.” There 
is no reason to believe that the apostle intended to express two 
meanings so very different. The latter, therefore, as being na- 
tural, intelligible, and pertinent, is by far the most probable. 
See Macknight ; who, though he translates << devil,” yet in his 
note remarks, that “ Erasmus, with the Syriac version, gives 
the sense, ut ne detis locum calunniatori. According to their 
translation the apostle’s meaning is, ‘ give no occasion to infi- 
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In your former heathen state you were accus- 
tomed to regard anger and revenge as the qualities 
of a noble and generous mind, and regarded it as 
meanness of spirit to forgive an injury. But you 
are now entered under the discipline of Christ, and 
have assumed the profession of Christians. Anger 
is a passion which, in the present state of imper- 
feetion, will occasionally rise in the breast. But, 
whatever be the provocation, guard to the utmost 
of your power against excess in your resentment. 
Let not anger rise upon trivial occasions, nor to an 
exorbitant degree, and suffer it not to dwell in your 
heart. Where offence has been given, be easily pa- 
cified; where it is acknowledged, be ready to for- 
give; and where correction is necessary, let it be 
administered with moderation. And give no occa- 
sion to the enemies of your faith to calumniate your 
character, and to say that Christians, whatever they 
may pretend to, are neither more forbearing nor 
more placable than other men. 


3. The apostle recommends honesty and indus- 
try, ver. 28. 
Let him that hath stolen, steal no more; but 








dels to speak evil of the holy religion which ye profess.’’’ Pos- 
sibly the apostle may mean nothing more than to guard them 
against giving way to a bad temper, an angry unforgiving spirit. 
John xiii. 2, dsaBedos is used to express the wickedness of the 
heart of Judas. “ do not yield to any temptation to sin, from 
whatever source it may arise.” Priestley. 

' Hath stolen, &c.) Stealing was a common vice among the 
barbarous nations, nor was it regarded by them as deserving of 
reproach, See Whitby. 
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rather let him labour, providing with his hands 
what is good?, that he may have something to im- 
part to him that ts necessitous. 

In your former heathen state, violations of ho- 
nesty, where they could be committed with impu- 
nity, were as little regarded as violations of chas- 
tity, truth, and meekness, and were hardly thought 
worthy of blame: these, therefore, are some of the 
deeds of the old man, which you are to renounce 
altogether, now that you have assumed the profes- 
sion of Christianity, and have entered upon a new 
and a holy life. Have any of you, then, unjustly 
deprived another of his property ; let him immedi- 
ately restore what he has unlawfully acquired, for 
there can be no repentance without restitution ; and, 
for the future, let him resolutely abstain from every 
dishonest action, whatever temptation or opportu- 
nity may offer itself, and how secure soever he may 
be from detection and punishment. And let every 
one by honourable industry endeavour to acquire 
such a plentiful supply of the good things of this 
life, that he may not only be under no temptation 
to take unjustly what belongs to his neighbour, but 
may be both able and willing, from his own abun- 
dant stores, to relieve those who are in want. 


4. That conversation be inoffensive and instruc- 
tive, ver. 29, 30. 











* What is good.]  “ the good things of life.” Wakefield.— 
* alivelihood.” Dr. Chandier ; ‘ or such a support as may not 
only be barely sufficient for himself, but may enable him to give 
somewhat to other persons who are in distress.” 
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Ver. 29. 
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Let no corrupt discourse! proceed out of your 
mouth, but whatever may be useful for edification 
in farth?, that et nay contribute to the benefit? of 
the hearers. And offend not* the holy smrit of 
God5, by which ye have been sealed to the day of 
redemption 6, 








' Corrupt discourse.}. ‘‘ By corrupt or rotten discourse,” says 
Archbishop Newcome, ‘‘ obscene talk is principally meant. 
Hesychius explains carpoy by aicypoy, axalaprov. The word 
properly means what is rancid, or putrid by age. Alberti.”— 
Dr. Chandler observes, ‘‘ that it is used by the best writers to 
signify idle, insignificant, useless, and unprofitable discourse ; 
and in this large sense it appears to be used in this place, as 
seems plain not only from the original notion of the word, but 
from what the apostle expressly opposes to it.””. Wakefield ren- 
ders it wnmeaning. 

* Edification in faith.) ‘The reading of misews, faith, is,” 
as Archbishop Newcome remarks, “ well established by manu- 
scripts: it is preferred by Bengelius ;” and marked with ap- 
probation by Griesbach. The common reading, ypeias, is tau- 
tological. Mr. Wakefield renders the clause, “‘ what is good to 
the furtherance of the business.’’ Dr. Chandler renders ypetas 
‘ occasion or use,’ and explains it of such kind of discourse as 
is suitable to the present occasion. 

$ Benefit.| sap. Dr. Chandler explains ‘‘ that it may be 
grateful and acceptable to such as hear it.” ‘‘Ut gratus accep- 
tusque sit.’ Raphelius. So Wakefield. svagis being often used 
for the ‘ gospel,’ or for the ‘ temper and spirit of Christianity,’ 
the apostle may perhaps principally refer to their improvement 
in the knowledge and spirit of the gospel ; especially if misews 
be the true reading. 

* Offend not.) ‘Though the primary sense of Avrew is to 
grieve, it is often used in the best writers for ‘ offending’ and 
‘displeasing.’ ‘ Grieving the holy spirit of God’ signifies ‘ of- 
fending God himself,’ who conferred those extraordinary gifts.” 
Chandler. ‘‘ Delicata res est spiritus Dei, was a maxim of one 
of the ancients.” See Doddridge. 

5 Holy spirit of God.] The gifts of the holy spirit, by which 
converted Gentiles were proved to be in covenant with God, 
are here personified, and said to be grieved or olfended : i.e. 
corrupt discourse, as it tends to defeat the design of Christi- 
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Another practice of your heathen state, which 
you must now entirely lay aside, is all trifling, fool- 
ish, and obscene conversation, all kind of language 
which has a tendency to corrupt the heart and to 
debase the character. Let not such discourse ever 
be heard among professing Christians. But let con- 
versation in your social intercourse be always inno- 
cent, and often edifying. Endeavour to confirm 
each others faith in the gospel, and thus to improve 
each other in Christian knowledge, and in virtuous 
resolution. And do not, upon any consideration, by 
grossness of language, or indecency of behaviour, 
offend the delicacy or provoke the resentment of 
that holy spirit of God which dwells in the temple 
of your hearts, and whose residence there is a stand- 


anity, would provoke God to withdraw from them the gilts of 
the spirit with which they are favoured. 

® Sealed to the day of redemption:} 7%. e. by which that cove- 
nant is sealed and ratified, the promises of which have a respect 
to blessings which will be hereafter conferred upon you at the 
day of redemption, 7. e. at the resurrection, when you shall be 
put in the actual possession of a place in his kingdom, whereoi 
the spirit is now an earnest. See Locke. See Rom. viii. 23.— 
“* As these gifts were vouchsafed in token of God’s acceptance 
of the persons on whom they were conferred, and were thereby 
a kind of impression or seal that God put on them, to assure 
them of the future inheritance of his children, so if persons of- 
fended God by their vices, in such a manner as to provoke him 
to withdraw these gifts from them, they forfeited this seal of 
their right to the heavenly inheritance, and were left in a state 
of condemnation. And as these gifts were granted in confir- 
mation of a religion which enjoined the greatest purity of heart 
and conversation, and the perpetual study of love and peace, 
the apostle, by placing this exhortation between the commands 
to abstain from corrupt conversation, and a bitter, wrathful, re- 
vengeful spirit and behaviour, seems plainly to intimate that by 
those sins God was in a peculiar nanner offended.” Chandler. 
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ing proof that you are his chosen people, and heirs 
of the promised inheritance. In other words, do 
not by any misdemeanour, either in conversation or 
conduct, offend God, and provoke him to withdraw 
from you those manifestations of his spirit which 
are the tokens of his favour, and the earnest of 
your deliverance from the power of sin and death. 


5. The apostle urges them to abstain from all 
malignity and clamorous contention, and to culti- 
vate kindness, forgiveness, and disinterested good- 
will, after the example of God and Christ, ver. 
Jil—v. 2. 

Let all latterness), and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil-speaking, be removed from yout, 
with all mahce. 

Among your unconverted and ungodly neigh- 
bours, who are under no restraint from moral and 
religious considerations, nothing is more common 
than malignant quarrels, fierce contentions and 
brawlings, abusive language, malice, and mischief. 
Be assured, iny brethren, that nothing can be more 
contrary to the spirit of the gospel than such a tem- 
per and behaviour as this; and, if it is your desire 
to approve yourselves the genuine disciples of Jesus, 


' Bitterness, &c.] {t is not easy to distinguish the different 
signification of each different word whichis here used. Dr. Dod- 
dridge observes, “ that perhaps it might only be the apostle’s 
design, in amassing so many almost synonymous expressions 
together, to show that he would have them be upon their guard 
against all the malevolent passions, and those outrages cfspeech 
and expressien which they tend to produce.” 
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you must utterly renounce these malignant pas- 
sions, and live under the influence of a very differ- 
ent spirit. 

And be ye kind one to another, tenderly affec- 
tioned®, freely forgiving one another, even as God 
by Christ3 hath freely forgiven you. Be ye, there- 

fore, the imitators of God, as beloved children. 

Instead of hating, and wishing ill, and doing 
mischief to one another, the law to which you are 
now subject requires that you should be always ready 


* Tenderly affectioned.] ‘‘ This precept is very different from 
that of Epictetus, who says, ‘ If one is in affliction, thou mayest 
say thou hast pity on him, but take care not to feel any pity.’” 
Macknight. 

5 By Christ, &c.] that is, ‘God in the gospel has declared free 
pardon to all who repent and believe.’ The expression ev Xasw 
is very improperly rendered in the public version, ‘for Christ's 
sake,’’ a phrase which greatly diminishes the force of the apo- 
stle’s argument, which is to urge Christians to the exercise of 
a forgiving spirit, from the consideration of the great mercy of 
God exercised in the forgiveness of their offences without any 
foreign consideration whatever. He certainly did not mean to 
recommend to those who had been offended to withhold forgive- 
ness till satisfaction had been made by a third party. 

‘* God is no where said to forgive sin for the sake of Christ. 
It is a great injury to the character of the Divine Being to sup- 
pose that he does not forgive repenting sinners freely, without 
any satisfaction to his justice, or the intercession of others. 
All that is necessary is men’s becoming proper objects of his 
mercy, which true repentance and leading a new life will al- 
ways make them. If this had not been the case, the divine con- 
duct could never have been proposed to our imitation in this 
respect. Now, we are taught to pray that God would forgive 
us, as we forgive others, and we are told that if our offending 
brother only repent, we must forgive him. The Divine Being, 
therefore, no doubt acts upon the same generous maxim.” 
Dr. Priestley. 

* Be ye, therefore.] Griesbach joins the two first verses of the 
sixth chapter to the end of the fifth, “ from which,” as Chan- 
dler remarks, “ they ought never to have been separated.” 


Ch. V. 
Ver. 1. 
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to perform kind offices for each other ; that, instead 
of contriving and rejoicing in each others calami- 
ties, you should sympathize in the tenderest man- 
ner with those who are in distress, and contribute 
to the utmost of your ability to their relief; instead 
of making « boast of taking ample revenge for a 
supposed injury or insult, you should be ready to 
forgive upon the first symptoms of repentance, and 
that without insisting always upon the satisfaction 
to which you are justly entitled. For, consider how 
often and how grievously you have offended God, 
and yet how kind he has been to you in sending 
Jesus Christ to offer you that forgiveness which 
you never sought for, and, had you been left to 
yourselves, would never have obtained. Imitate, 
then, the merciful spirit of your merciful God; and, 
instead of indulging a revengeful temper, rather be 
the first to invite to reconciliation those with whom 
you have the greatest reason to be offended. Thus, 
by your resemblance to your heavenly Father, ap- 
prove yourselves his beloved children. 

And walk in love, even as Christ loved us, and 
gave himself up for us, an offering and a sacrifice} 
to God of fragrant odour. 





' Offering and sacrifice.] Some distinguish rpocgopa as ‘a 
peace offering,’ and Quoi as ‘ a sin offering.” See Macknight, 
and Dr, Bates’s Harmony of Divine Attributes, p. 254. But 
Dr. Doddridge justly observes, ‘ I cannot lay much stress upon 
this distinction.” Neither, indeed, ought any stress to be laid 
upon the figurative representation of the death of Christ as a 
sacrifice, as though it necessarily implied atonement, propitia- 
tions, or satisfaction to God for the sins of men; au voetion ut- 
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Let your whole life be a continued scene of be- 
nevolent exertions; and be ever ready to make the 
most generous sacrifices of ease and interest, of 
health and safety, for the benefit of your fellow- 
creatures. Such is the glorious example which our 
honoured Master hath set before us. Such was his 
jove to mankind and his generous pity for lost sin- 
ners, that, after having laboured with indefatigable 
zeal for their instruction, he closed his ministry by 
sacrificing his life upon the cross for their benefit. 
And so aeceptable was this illustrious instance of 
magnanimous self-denial to his heavenly Father, 
that he has crowned his virtue with a proportionate 
reward, and given him a name above every naine. 
And be assured, my brethren, that a!l who follow 
his example shall participate in his triumph. 


LV, 

The apostle earnestly warns them against the 
vices of heathenism, and enjoins the Christian vir- 
tues of purity, prudence, temperance, and thank- 
fulness, ch. v. 3—2 1. 





1. He strictly prohibits, in every shape and in 


terly unfounded in the scriptures. Christ, from good will to 
men, made a sacrifice of his life upon the cross ; and his bene- 
volent and disinterested conduct in this instance was highly ac- 
ceptable to God, which is here expressed by the sacrifical term, 
‘an offering of fragrant odour.’ See Lev. 11. ]—9; Numb. xv. 
3—14. And it is the duty of the disciples of Christ to cherish 
and to exercise the same kind and generous spirit, and, where 
occasion may require, to submit to the greatest sacrifices for the 
good of others, } John iii. 16. 


4. 
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every degree, those gross impurities which were al- 
lowed amongst the heathen, ver. 3, 4. 

Now let not fornication, nor any kind of impu- 
rity, nor licentious desire}, be even named amongst 
you, as becometh saints, nor ribaldry2, nor buf- 
Joonery 3, nor scurrilous jesting +, which are wholly 
emproper >; but rather graceful conversation 6, 








1 Licentious desire.] waesvefia’ “ excessive appetite.”’ Wake- 
field. See Eph. iv. 19. The usual sense of wAsovekia is * cove- 
tousness ;’ but Locke, after Hammond, observes, “ tliat if it is 
considered how often it stands connected with various species 
of impurity, it can hardly be doubted that in this connexion it 
is used as a decent expression for very gross crimes, such as 
were not even to be named amongst Christians.” See Rom. i. 
29. 
* Ribaldry.] See Worsley’s translation. asoyporys’ “inde- 
cent speeches.” Wakefield. ‘* The former advice,” says Dr. 
Chandler, ‘ related to impurity of action, this to obsceneness 
of conversation and speech, which is here condemned by the 
apostle, as inconsistent with the obligation of our Christian pro- 
fession ; in which many who call themselves Christians give 
themselves very scandalous liberties, to the shocking of chaste 
ears, and to the breach of decency and all good manners.” 

° Buffooncry.] “ wwporcyia.” Worsley. ‘ unchaste speeches.” 
Wakefield. ** Sadium ineptorum et unpudicorum sermonum.” 
Schleusner. Archbishop Newcome renders the word, foolish 
talking; q. d. ‘ nor impure talk, Col. iii. 8; nor light and idle 
talk, unworthy of the character or of the subject ; nor scurrilous 
jesting, injurious to peace and reputation.” He adds, from Eras- 
mus, ‘ Non fero quosdam qui quoties urbani videri volunt e divi- 
nis literis ad suas ineptias detorquent aliquid.” 

* Scurrilous jesting.| evrpameAta. So Newcome. “‘ dou- 
ble meanings.” Macknight. “ scurrilitas, dicacitas.” Schleu- 
sner. ‘The original sense,” says Dr. Chandler, “ is an art- 
fully turned discourse ; it is used both in a good and bad sense. 
The apostle here intends such ambiguous forms of speech as are 
intended to raise mirth by dishonest and corrupt meanings. 
This, amongst some, passes for wit; but, in the judgement of 
the apostle, it is foolish talking ; and, in the opinion of all wise 
and sober persons, it is rudeness and ill manners.” ~ 

> Wholly improper.) ex avyxovra not convenient, “ most 
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You well know in what low estimation the vir- 
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tues of purity and chastity are held by your heathen Ver. 4 


neighbours, how deeply their conversation is tinc- 
tured with indecent and obscene language, and with 
how little shame or sense of guilt they indulge them- 
selves in the most abominable practices. I now so- 
lemnly warn you, my brethren, that these habits of 
your former heathen and idolatrous state ust be 
entirely relinquished, and for ever renounced. You 
must not only, as believers in Christ, consecrated 
and set apart from the rest of mankind, abstain from 
the praetice, but even from the familiar mention of 
these odious vices. Your conversation, also, must 
be purified from all those lewd expressions and in- 
decent speeches which afford so much mirth to men 
of gross and sensual minds, but which are wholly 
unsuitable to the dignity of the Christian charac- 
ter. I do not, however, inean to proseribe innocent 
mirth. God is not honoured by sadness of spirit. 
Let your conversation, then, be cheerful and easy ; 








renee are 


disagreeable.” Pyle ; who refers to Rom. i, 28, which he says 
“* ought to be so translated.”"—‘‘ which are greatly unbecom- 
ing, and highly displeasing to God.” See ver. 11. Chandler. 
Mr. Wakefield, from Bowyer, supplies xara before ra, and 
reads y evrpumeAia (nara) Ta% ovx avyxovra, which he renders, 
‘‘ unseasonable levity, levity upon improper subjects.” 

5 Graceful conversation.] evyapisia. “ urbanitas et gucundi- 
tas in sermone temperata et honesta, gratia et honestas oratio- 
nis, et opponitur rn wwporoyia.’’ Schleusner; who refers to 
Xenophon. This forms a be‘ter opposition to the preceding 
vices than ‘‘ thanksgiving.” comp. ch. iv. 29. Chandler includes 
both senses in his exposition: ‘‘ Endeavour to render your 
speech grateful and profitable to those you converse with; and 


abound in thanksgivings to God for all his mercies.” See Col. 
iii, L5—17. 
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the natural effusion of a grateful heart, acceptable 
alike to God and man. 


2. He plainly warns them that these vices utterly 
exclude from all the privileges of a Christian pro- 
fession, and entail condemnation even upon the 
ignorant and idolatrous heathen, ver. 5—7. 

For be assured of this, that no fornicator, or 
unchaste person, or lascivious libertine, who is an 
rdolater?, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God3. Let no man deceive you 


with vain words +, for because of these things the 


' Lascivious libertine] amdeovexrys. See Locke; compare 
ver.3. ‘ one of excessive appetites.” Wakefield. There can 
be no doubt that the crime alluded to in this verse is the same 
that is mentioned in the third verse ; and, from the connexion, 
it seems evident that the apostle alludes to these abominable 
impurities which were practised and avowed amongst the hea- 
then, and which often even constituted a part of their sacred 
rites. ‘ a man of such inordinate desires as an idolater is and 
must be. This sense is most agreeable to the apostle’s de- 
sign.’ Pvle. 

* Who is an idolaier.] q.d. whatever such a profligate wretch 
may call himself, he is no Christian: he retains the very worst 
part of heathenism, and ought to be avoided by all sincere pro- 
tessors of Christianity, and to be excluded from the communion 
of the church. Archbishop Newcome explains the expression 
of “ making riches his god;’’ so likewise Dr. Chandler; but 
this appears to me wide of the apostle’s meaning, which is, that 
these licentious practices are the very essence of idolatry, and 
the worst part of it. 

3 Of Christ, &c.] Mr. Wakefield observes, “ that the /Ethi- 
opic and Arabic versions omit xa: before Gg,’ and he renders 
the clause, “‘ no fornicator, &c., can have an inheritance in the 
kingdom of the anointed teacher of God.” 

+ Vain words.] “‘ Suffer not yourselves to be imposed upon 
by the vain and false pretences of corrupt men, who may en- 
deavour to persuade you that these vices may be indulged with 
safety.” Chandler ; who observes that “ the word means false 
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wrath of God cometh on the sons of disobedience’. 
Be not, therefore, associates with them. 

Do not, my brethren, make light of my advice, 
and think not that the crimes to which I have al- 
luded can be made consistent with the Christian 
profession, or the Christian hope. I solemnly assure 
you that every violation of chastity, from cases which 
are commonly regarded as the least criminal, even 
to those of the greatest enormity, however connived 
at or tolerated, or even required, in the abominable 
rites of heathen deities, constitute an absolute ex- 
clusion from all the privileges of that holy commu- 
nity which God has been pleased to establish in the 
world, and of which Jesus is the holy and exalted 
head. ‘There are, indeed, some who assume the 
character of lovers of wisdom, who will gravely ar- 
gue in defence of these licentious practices. But 
beware of being deceived by their plausible and in- 
sidious harangues: they may make as light as they 
please of their infamous debaucheries, but let them 





and deceitful representations, void of solidity and truth.’ Mr. 
Locke renders it, ‘“‘ empty talk; and remarks, that ‘One would 
guess by this that, as there were Jews who would persuade 
them that it was necessary for all Christians to observe the law 
of Moses, so there were others who retained so much of their 
ancient heathenism, as to endeavour to make them believe that 
these abominations were indifferent actions, not offensive to 
God, nor inconsistent with his worship.” Dr. Whitby, in his 
note upon this text, produces several authorities to show that 
fornication was approved and recommended by the heathen phi- 
losophers. 

> Sons of disobedience] “ here, and in ch. ii. 2, and Col. iii. 6, 
are plainly the Gentiles, who refused to come in and submit 
themselves to tiie gospel.” Locke. 


VOL. TIL. s 


Ch. V~. 
Ver. 7. 
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know that they are not only forbidden under the 
severest penalties to professing Christians, but that 
they are inconsistent even with the law of nature, 
and justly entail the righteous vengeance of God 
on the heathen world. Be not, then, associates with 


them in their crimes, lest ye also partake with them 
in their punishments. 


3. The light of the gospel requires a conduct that 
will bear inspection, and is absolutely inconsistent 
with those deeds of darkness and of shame which . 
were the disgrace of the heathen world, ver. 8—12. 

For ye were formerly darkness}, but now ye are 
light in the Lord?: walk as children of hight. 

I press this advice upon you from the considera- 
tion of the happy change which has taken place ia 
your moral state. Not long ago you were as igno- 
rant of the character of God, of the requisitions of 
duty, and of the doctrine of immortality, as any of 
your poor unconverted neighbours. You were dark- 
ness itself; totally uninformed upon every topic of 
pure morality and true religion. You are now in 
a very different state. You are brought into mar- 


t Darkness.] See Col.i.12, 13. “ The kingdom of Satan 
over the Gentile world was a kingdom of dances and, to 
express the ignorance which the Gentiles were in, the apostle 
calls them ‘ darkness itself.’ '’ Locke. 

3 In the Lord.] q.d. ye believing in, or instructed by, the 
Lord, are light, «7. e. says Dr. Chandler, “ ye are instructed in 
the knowledge of God and of true religion by the gospel of 
Christ.”’ “ The converts from heathenism are said to be called 
out of darkness into marvellous light in the Lord: i.e. as Chrig- 
tians.”’” Newcome. 
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vellous light. By the revelation of the gospel you 
have been fully instructed, both with regard to your 
duties and your expectations. Let your conduct, 
then, correspond with your privileges. Live es 
Christians, and not as heathen. 

For the fruit3 of the hght* consisteth® wa all 
goodness, and righteousness, and truth®. 

If you are truly enlightened by the doctrine and 
governed by the spirit of the gospel, you will 
abound in acts of beneficence. You will be scru- 
pulously exact in rendering to every one his due, 
inflexibly firm in your adherence to truth, and in- 
violably faithful to all your engagements. 

Searching out? what is well pleasing to the 
Lord. 

Being in possession of the best means of infor- 
mation, you will diligently study the doctrine of 
Christ, that you may learn the virtues of the Chris- 
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* For the fruit.] “ This parenthesis,” says Mr. Locke, “ serves 
to give us the literal sense of all that is here required by the 
apostle in this allegorical discourse of light.” 

$ Light.) The common reading is wvevunaros, spirit, but dw- 
705, light, is authorized by the most approved manuscripts and 
versions ; and it best suits the connexion, and is adopted by 
Griesbach and Newcome. See Macknight's note. The word 
spirit does not occur in this connexion, and is probably bor- 
rowed from Gal. v. 22. 

® Consisteth.] See Macknight. 

© Goodness, &c.] ‘* universal goodness, justice, and vera- 
city.”’ Chandler. 

7 Searching out.) doxsalovres. “ giving proof.’ Wakefield. 

—* The most frequent signification of the original word,” says 
Dr. Chandler, “is, to discern, or search out : sometimes it sig- 
nifies to approve any thing when fully apprehended and dis- 
cerned. In both senses it well suits the connexion.’ 
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tian character, and may attain that purity of spirit 
which alone is acceptable to God, who is the 
searcher of hearts. 

And participate not in the mischievous works) of 
darkness, but rather even reprove them2. For tt ts 
indecent even to mention their secret practices 8. 

Far from joining in the lewd revels, the indecent 
language, and the licentious practices of your ido- 
latrous neighbours, which are most hateful, and 
equally injurious to their bodies and their souls, ra- 
ther seek every favourable opportunity to enter your 
protest against, and to testify your abhorrence of, 
these abominable vices. Discourage them, at least, 


' Mischievous works :] anxapaoss ‘ here signifies, not only un- 
profitable, but mischievous ; as Rom. i, 28. Thus it answers to 
inutilis, which signifies mischievous in the best Latin authors.” 
Pyle. ‘‘ destructive.” Newcome ; who adds, “‘ We have the 
same litotes, ver. 4, ‘ which are not fit,’ for, ‘ which are unfit 
and disgraceful.’ See Rom. vi. 21.”—‘ such as are attended 
with the most mischievous and destructive consequences.” 
Chandler. 

® Reprove them.) Chandler observes, that “ the original 
word signifies both to reprove and to convince. Christians 
ought to endeavour, by the light of a good conversation, to re- 
prove the vices of their Gentile neighbours, that so they may 
convince them of the evil and danger of them.” 

3 Secret practices.) It is generally understood that there is a 
reference in these verses to the heathen mysteries ; and Chand- 
ler observes, that “ the word cuyxovwyveirs is used by profane 
authors to denote a participation in their religious rites and 
mysteries.” Dr. Whitby, in his note upon the text, produces 
authorities to prove that the Eleusinian and Bacchanalian my- 
steries were full of the most detestable iniquity. Dr. Doddridge 
remarks, from Saurin, “a sarcasm in this clause seldom at- 
tended to: as if it were insinuated here, they are called azep- 
py7a, things not to be spoken of. ‘True, says the apostle, they 
are properly so; things not too sacred, but too infamous, to be 
mentioned.” 
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by the sanctity of your example. They veil these 
odious practices under the sacred appellation of re- 
ligious mysteries, into which none but the initiated 
are permitted to be introduced; and mysteries let 
them ever remain, for the infamy of their conduct 
upon these occasions is too gross, and too atro- 
cious, to be described. 


4, The Christian religion denounces shame upon 
the gross vices of heathen idolatry, and calls upon 
every one to renounce the works of darkness, and 
to walk in the light of the gospel, ver. 13, 14. 

But all these things are discovered, being re- 
proved by the ight 4: for the light is that which dis- 
covereth every thing 5; therefore tt saith®, Awake, 
O sleeper! and rise from the dead, and Christ will 
shine upon thee. 


* All these things, &c.] So this clause is rendered and ex- 
plained by Dr. Chandler: < All things, viz. which were done 
by the heathen in secret, were discovered, 7. e. their moral tur- 
pitude, and the doers of them rendered ashamed, being re- 
proved, i. e. demonstrated to be wicked and abominable by the 
light, i. e, by the Christian religion, or by the lustre of an un- 
-blameable and virtuous behaviour.” 

® For the light, &c.|_ Dr. Chandler renders the words, “ it 
is the light which makes manifest every thing.” An anony- 
mous writer in Bowyer suggests the propriety of the transposi- 
tion, To yap may Oavepswevov. Mr. Wakefield translates this 
verse, “ For all these things show themselves when convicted 
by the light, and whatever showeth itself is become light ;” 
i.e, as he explains it in the note, ‘is thereby brought to 
shame.” He adds, “ after all, this is to me one of the most 
difficult passages of scripture.” 

6 It saith.] The words which follow are not to be found in 
the Old Testament. They are, however, commonly supposed 
to be an allusion to Isa. Ix. 1, “ Arise, shine! for thy light is 
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But all these odious vices, 30 common in the hea- 
then mysteries, so shamefully justified by the phi- 
losophers, so impudently practised by persons of all 
descriptions, and which s0 often constitute an @s- 
sential part of idol worship, are now plainly proved 
to be disgraceful to human nature, and offensive to 
the divine purity. This important discovery i8 re- 
vealed by the gospel; the light of which now shines 
upon the benighted world, and exposes to just ab- 
herrence and contempt those vices the malignant 
nature and pernicious tendency of which were not, 
under the darkness of heathenism, sufficiently appa- 
rent to mankind. J ustly indeed may the evangeli- 


cal doctrine be called light, since it makes the most 


important discoveries in the, moral World, and ‘6 


clearly reveals the duties and the expectations ‘of 


man. And as a benignant angel, commissioned 
upon the kindest érfand, it addresses itself in the 
most energetic language to those whose eyes are 
closed to the evidence and beauty of moral and re- 
ligious truth, whose hearts are dead to every pritici- 


come ; for the glory of the Lord is risen tipon thee.” ‘A writer 
in Bowyer supposes it to have been inserted from the margin. 
Scaligerana, p. 136. G. Syncellus in Chron. p. 27, says it 
is cited out of an apocryphal 'piece of the propliet Jereimitih. 
Chandler thinks it was some sentence spoken by Christ, though 
not recorded in the evangelical history. Archbishop N eweonte 
supplies the words “ ‘the Spirit sayeth,” and explains 'it as‘a de- 
claration by the apostle immediately from God. Dr. 3 Macknight 
says, that ‘the apostle by a rhetorical figure ‘introducés the 
gospel as addressing an exhortation to the Gentiles, to awake 
out of the lethargy of'sin;” and refers to Rom. x. 6 ‘for a simi- 
lar personification. “This interpretation appears both just and 
beantil, and it is tdopted 4 in the exposition. 
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ple of virtue and piety, and who are buried in sen- 
suality and vice, summoning them to awake from 
the slumbers of ignorance, calling upon them to 
rise from the death of sin, and inviting them to par- 
ticipate in the light, the life, and happiness of the 
gospel. And, blessed be God, this invitation is not 
always urged in vain. 


5. The apostle recommends prudence, and that 
they should not unnecessarily provoke persecution, 
ver. Jb—17. 

See, therefore, that ye walk correctly', not as 
unwise, but as wise, gaining time?, because the 
days are evil. Therefore be not inconsiderate 8, 
but understand what the will of the Lord is. 





' Correcily.] axpiws. ‘* exactly, according to the evan- 
gelical rule.”” Newcome.—“ accurately,” Macknight and Dod- 
dridge. ‘with great exactness and care, so as neither to 
become partakers with the Gentiles in their crimes, nor to ex- 
pose yourselves to their malice and anger by an imprudent 
rebuke of their very vices.’ Chandler. “< walk correctly 
(Dr. Paley, Hor. Paul. p. 226), suiting yourselves to the diffi- 
culty and ticklishness of the times in which you live. When 
we advise a person to walk correctly, vur advice is always ‘given 
with a reference to the opinion of others.” 

* ‘Gaining time.] So Chandler; and Macknight, who refers 
to Dan. ii. 8: “ I know of a certainty that ve would gain time,” 
orl xaipoy eFavyopacere. “ The English expression, ‘ gaining 
time,’ '’ says Dr. Chandler, “ will take in the proper meaning 
of the ‘apostle ; ‘especially as the original expression seems to 
refer to debtors who by some valuable consideration buy off the 
fixed time for the payment of their debts ; or, as we say, gain 
further time for this purpose. When the apostle wrote, the time 
was extremely dangerous, and the profession of Christianity 
hazardous. What was the prudence requisite? It was to gain 
time, that the evils might not come upon them to which impru- 
dence would certainly expose them, See Col. iv. 5.” 

> Inconsiderate.| x¢eaves. “ Yet, for the sake of this gainmg 
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You, my brethren, are in the number of those 
who have listened to the invitations of the gospel, 
and who walk in the light of Christ. Let me charge 
you to keep to the path of duty with the greatest 
accuracy and circumspection. Warn, admonish, 
instruct, and edify others by your example and con- 
versation. Do not by any unguarded conduct ex- 
pose yourselves or your cause to reproach, and give 
no unnecessary offence. Let the wisdom of the ser- 
pent be united with the simnplicity of the dove. And 
by a prudent and conciliatory conduct, without a 
mean desertion of principle, adjourn as far as pos- 
sible the season of persecution and peril. But in 
order to this, do not venture to join with your hea- 
then neighbours in their mad and impious revels ; 
for it would be far better to endure the severest tor- 
ments their malice could inflict, than to be asso-- 
ciates with them in their crimes. Consider, there- 
fore, with yourselves how far you may with a safe 
conscience avoid giving offence, and how you may, 
consistently with your duty to God, forbear to pro- 
voke those evils which it will be sufficient to meet 
with fortitude, when they cannot be avoided consi- 
stently with integrity and honour. 


6. Instead of intemperate revellings, the apostle 





time, do not become madmen, by joining the votaries of Bac- 
chus in their frantic rites.” Macknight. Dr, Chandler also sup- 
poses an allusion to the feasts of Bacchus, and that the advice 
of the apostle is, that “ they should not act like persons out of 
their minds, but as persons fully apprized of their interest and 
duty. q¢. d. Do not act without thought and understanding.” 
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recommends the love of virtue; pious hymns and 
thanksgivings, and a kind conciliatory conduct, ver. 
18—2]. 

And be not intoxicated with wine, by which is 
dissoluteness', but be filled with the spirit ?. 

Instead of joining in the bacchanalian revels of 
your idolatrous neighbours, and escaping from per- 
secution byindulging yourselves, and countenancing 
them, in those excesses of intemperance which lead 
to every species of wickedness and debauchery, and 
which are absolutely inconsistent with your charac- 
ters and hopes as Christians, drink deeply into the 
doctrine and spirit of the gospel, with which if you 
are thoroughly imbued, you will lead a life diame- 
trically the reverse of that low and gross and con- 
‘temptible character which I have just described, and 
will be formed to habits of purity, truth, and virtue. 


? Dissoluteness.) ‘‘ avwria, ex a priv. et cww Servo, qui ser- 
vari nequit, vita fedissima et ad omnem turpitudinem aljecta.” 
_Schleusner. See Wetstein N. T. vol. i. p.758. “« dissolute- 
ness, riot, profligacy."” Harwood. “‘ the habit of which vice 
shows that a man is so lost that he cannot be saved from pre- 
sent and final destruction without great difficulty.’ Newcome. 
— Wherein is excess. This rendering doth by no means come 
up to the force of St. Paul's word, which signifies a wretched 
and abandoned disposition, the being lost to all virtue, and fit 
for the worst excesses and enormities, a perfect dissoluteness of 
mind and behaviour. So that the meaning of the advice is, Be 
not drunk with wine, because habitual drunkenness is an argu- 
ment of a very dissolute and profligate temper ; or because it 
leads to, and is the cause of, the most licentious and abandoned 
behaviour.’ Chandler —“ in which is a shameful want of order.” 
Wakefield. 
* The spirit.| “ spiritual gifts.” Chandler. ‘* with the grand 
discoveries of the gospel.” Macknight; more correctly. The 
attaininent of spiritual gifts was not in their power. 
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Speaking among yourselves psalms and hymns 
and spiritual odes ',. singing and making melody 
with your hearts to the Lord. Giving thanks at alt 
times for all things? in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ toour God and Lather+. Submitting 
yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ. 
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' Speaking umong yourselves psalms and hymns and spiritual 
odes.] So Wakefield. Gr. “in psalms.” “ in psalms, such as 
those of David, in hymns of praise to God, and in other songs 
dictated by the spirit.” Newcome. See 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 16. Pro- 
bably the meaning is, that they were to entertain themselves 
and each other with hymns and anthems upon religious sub- 
jects, and particularly in praising God for his goodness in the 
Christian revelation, whether the compositions which they made 
use of were inspired or not. It is also supposed that respon- 
sive melodies are here alluded to. See Macknight. 

* .4ll things.) Dr. Barrow interprets the expression as if thé 
meaning were, Consider yourselves as appointed to return to 
God the tribute of praise due from the whole human race. See 
his Works, vol. i. p. 257 : also Doddridge in loc. 

9 In the name:| i.e. under the direction and authority of 
our Master Jesus Christ. We are to give thanks in the way in 
which we have been directed by Jesus Christ. The apostle 
does not mean to require that every act of prayer or thanks- 
giving should be concluded with the words in the name of. 
Christ, as if there was some charm in that expression which 
would prevail upon God to grant what he might otherwise be 
inclined to withhold. “‘ Secundum voluntatem, ex precepto Do- 
mini nostri-Jesu Christi.” Rosenmuller. 

* To our Godand Father.) row Ozw vai warps, ‘to God, even 
the Father, or, our God and Father.” Newcome.—* to God 
the Father.’ Wakefield. ** The primitive Christians,” says 
Dr. Priestley, “ were noted for their observance of this advice, 
being frequently employed in singing spiritual hymns and 
psalms. Singing consists chiefly in thanksgiving, and ‘this you 
‘see is here directed to God through Christ; Christianity being 
the means by which glory is brought to God. Here, as upon all 
other occasions, you see the supremacy of one God the Father, 
‘and the subordination of Christ, as well as of other propliets, to 
him, who is his God as well as ours, and his Father, or the @u- 
thor of his being, as well as ours.” 
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Nor is the spirit of the gospel in the least degree Gh 


inconsistent with innocent cheerfulness, but highly “ 
productive of it. And when your hearts are full of 
joy, arising from conscious integrity, and from the 
discoveries and hopes of the gospel, let your tongues 


express your gratitude and delight in responsive’ 


melodies ; either using the language of those de- 
votional compositions of which David and other 
pious harmonists have furnished us with so pleas- 
ing a variety ; ‘or, odes composed for the occasion, 
as every one’s disposition and ability may prompt. 
Remembering, that sincerity is of more value in 
the estimation of God, than the finest poetry or the 
sublimest harmony; and that the most acceptable 
melody is a grateful heart. Give thanks to God, 
therefore, at all times for all things; for spiritual 
as well as temporal blessings, for adversity as well 
as prosperity. All is the appointment of God, all 
is intended for good; let all therefore be acknow- 
ledged with gratitude and praise. Give thanks to 
God likewise for his loving kindness to all men: 
praise him for the bounties of his providence, and 
for the riches of his grace to the whole family of 
mankind, and let a generous sympathy inspire the 
accents of gratitude. Let-all be done dccording to 





° The fear of Christ.] This is the reading of the Alexandrine 
and many other manuscripts and versions “of ‘the best repute : 
it is received into the text by Griesbach, Wakefield, and New- 
come. The common reading is, “the fear of God.” The fear 
of Christ expresses that reverence which is due to his authority 
as a teacher sent from God —_— Obsequiun exhibile vobis inviéem 
ev pielate (reverentia), erga Christum."' Rosenmuller. 
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the directions of our common Master Jesus Christ ; 
who has taught us to address our religious homage, 
neither to himself nor to any other creature, but 
solely to that great and venerable Being who is his 
Father and our Father, his God and our God. 
And as the best proof of your reverence for Christ 
as your Master, and of your gratitude to your God 
and Father, be kind one to another, and fulfill with 
affectionate solicitude the important duties of the 
various relations of social and domestic life. 


SECTION II. 
Evhortations to Relative Duties. Ch. v. 22—vi.9. 


if 
The apostle insists upon the duties of the conju- 
gal relation, with a particular allusion to the case 
in which either of the parties was an unbeliever. 


Ch. v. 22—33. 


1. The apostle prescribes the duty of the wife to 
the husband, ver. 22—24. 

Wives, be subject to your own husbands, as 
the church! is to the Lord; for the husband ts the 





1 As the church.] An anonymous writer in Bowyer suggests 
4 exxayoia, the church, as the word proper to be supplied be- 
tween ws and rw xupiw. And as it best agrees with the strain 
of the argument, I have introduced it into the translation. Dr. 
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head of the wife, even as Christ ts the head of the cn. v. 
church: he is the protector of this his body?. As Vee. 24. 


the church, then, is subject to Christ, so let wives 
be éo their husbands tn every thing 3. 

Fulfill with becoming attention the duties of the 
various relations of life. And, to begin with that 
which is the most important of all, the conjugal 
relation: Let it not be imagined that the profes- 
sion of Christianity interferes in the least degree 
with the social and civil duties; on the contrary, it 
enforces them more strongly and by peculiar mo- 
tives. Let not Christian wives, even though united 
to unbelieving husbands, think themselves autho- 
rized to relax in that respectful attention to them 
which the laws and customs of society require, and 
which they have been accustomed to show. Let 
them regard the relation in which they stand to 


Chandler observes, that ‘‘ the submission here required is that 
which flows from sincere affection and love: for such is the 
submission we pay to Christ, and this is all a wise and good 
man will desire, and which no prudent and religious woman will 
ever refuse.”’ 

* This his body :] ‘‘i. e. the church.” Newcome. 

$ In every thing.) ‘‘ This," says Archbishop Newcome, “ is 
to be limited by reason. It is observable that when St. Paul in- 
culcates submission to civil magistrates, he avoids expressing 
himself so strongly.” ‘‘ The church's subjection to Christ,” Dr. 
Chandler observes, “ is founded in gratitude ; and results from 
that protection which he grants it, and those blessings which he 
confers upon it. And from hence it follows, that if the husband 
be defective in his care of the wife, and refuses her that tender- 
ness, protection, friendship, and support, which the matrimo- 
nial relation gives her a claim to, the husband so far vacates the 
reasons and obligations of that submission which he might other- 
wise reasonably expect from her, and which an obliged virtuous 
wife would gladly pay him.” 
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their husbands, as similar to that of the church to 
Christ. He is to the church what the head is to 
the body: so likewise is the husband to the wife: 
and as the church, instructed, protected, and che- 
rished by Christ, yields a ready obedience to his 
mild and wise and beneficial precepts ; so while the 
husband, though an unbeliever, continues to con- 
duct himself with becoming tenderness and affee- 
tion, and to exercise only that mild authority which 
the laws and manners of society warrant, and which 
in certain cases may be expedient, let the wife sub- 
mit to his direction and yield to his authority in all 
cases in which she is not restrained from it by du- 
ties of superior obligation. 


It may be proper to observe here, that the apo- 
stle’s directions are better suited to the state of so- 
ciety and manners in the East, where the female 
sex then were, and still are, kept under an undue 
and ungenerous restraint, than to the more enlight- 
ened views and more polished manners of Euro- 
pean countries and modern times ; and they are by 
no means to be regarded as obligatory in their strict 
and literal meaning. Good sense, good temper, 
good manners, mutual affection and sincere piety, 
will regulate the conduct of persons in the married 
state toward each other, far better than any specific 
precepts. 


2. The apostle enjoins upon the husband to show 
regard and tenderness, even to an unbelieving wife, 
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similar to that which Christ has manifested towards Ch. V.. 


the church, ver. 25—2/. 


Husbands, love your wives', even as Christ loved Ver. 25. 


the church?, and gave himself up for it, that he 
might sanctify it, having purified tt by the wash- 
ing. of water and by the word’, that he himself + 


em a eS aE 


_* Husbands, &c.}  “‘ These precepts concerning relative du- 
ties,” says Dr. Chandler, “ evidently relate to such persons as 
were of different religions. Lest women who were converted 
to Christianity should imagine they were discharged from the 
obligations and duties of the matrimonial contract towards their 
husbands, if they were either Jews or heathens, the apostle 
commands them to live in a reasonable subjection to them. 
And lest the husband, when converted, should hate or endea- 
vour to divorce his wife, if Jewish or pagan, the apostle com- 
mands him to treat her with the tenderest affection, and by 
methods of kindness to endeavour to reclaim and purify her from 
the superstitions of judaism or the idolatries of paganism.” 

® 43 Christ, &c.] “ As Christ loved the church and gave 
himseif for it, that he might sanctify it, i. e. might reform men 
from superstitious idolatries and vices, and separate them to 
himself to be his peculiar people, so ought men tenderly to love 
their heathen or Jewish wives, that thus by kindness and aflec- 
tion they might prove the means of their sanctification and con- 
version to Christ.” Chandler. 

3 Aad by the word.] So the Syriac: see Newcome. By the 
word they had been instructed in the Christian faith; by the 
washing of water in baptism they had made profession of it ; 
and by both united they were purified and sanctified, i.e. openly 
separated from the unbelieving world. “ Ev gyuatis optime ver- 
titur per doctrinam, et conjungitur cum verbis, wa auryy ayiacn. 
Nam per doctrinam, quam discimus, emendamur, reddimur pii, 
et abstrahimur a vitiis. Kalapioas x. 7. A. posiquam nos aque 
lavacro abluit.”’ Rosenmuller. q.d. that he might sanctify it by 
his word, i. e. doctrine, after having purified it by the washing of 
water. Upon his profession of faith, the converted heathen is 
baptized and admitted into the Christian community, and by 
his continued attendance upon the Christian doctrine he gra- 
dually becomes thoroughly instructed and reformed. 

* That he himself} The Alexandrine, Clermont, and other 
manuscripts and versions read avros for aurzv. This is also the 
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might present the church to himself, glorious ', not 
having blemish or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but 
that it might be holy and unblameable. 

Let not husbands whose wives are unbelievers 
think themselves authorized to neglect them, or 
treat them unkindly, on that account. This igno- 
rance of truth, this alienation from God, is their 
great calamity: let them be regarded with a gene- 
rous tenderness and pity. So Christ loved the Gen- 
tile church, and pitied it in its heathen state; not 
because of its merits, but of its wretchedness. And, 
inoved by disinterested compassion, he made a vo- 
luntary sacrifice of himself for it, in order first to 
separate it from the unbelieving world by the rite of 
baptism and the public profession of religion, and 
then to purify it by the efficacy of his doctrine: in- 
tending thereby to cleanse it completely from every 
moral stain, to make it resplendent in the beauty 
of holiness, and to prepare and qualify it for its high 
and honourable destiny of an intimate and everlast- 























reading of the Coptic, Italic, and Vulgate versions, and is 
adopted by Locke, Griesbach, and Newcome. “ Evdofov, quic- 
quid nitet: omiaos, macula in facie, vel vestimentis. purides, ru- 
g@.’ Rosenmuller. «« The apostle (says Mr. Locke), to re- 
commend to husbands love and tenderness to their wives, in 
imitation of Christ’s affection to the church, shows, that whereas 
other brides take care to spruce themselves and to set off their 
persons with all manner of neatness and cleanness, to recom- 
mend themselves to their bridegrooms, Christ himself, at the 
expense of his own pains and blood, purified and prepared for 
himself his spouse the church, that he might present it to him- 
self without spot or wrinkle.” 

' Glorious: a church, &c.] This punctuation is preferred by 
Chandler and Macknight: they both suppose an allusion to 
Ps. xlv. 13. 
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ing union to him. Thus let Christians who are 
connected in the conjugal relation with unbelievers 
by no means think themselves at liberty to withdraw 
from them, but, after the example of Christ, let 
them spare no pains to promote their conversion, 
to bring them to the knowledge of the truth, and 
to form them to the temper and spirit of the gospel ; 
which will be the surest pledge of mutual happiness 
both here and hereafter. 


3. The apostle enforces his exhortation by an al- 
lusion to the account given in the Jewish scriptures 
of the first formation of the woman, ver. 28—32. 

Husbands ought so to love their wives as their 
own bodies. LHe that loveth his wife, loveth him- 
self2, For no one ever hated his own flesh; but 
nourisheth and cherisheth tt, even as Christ the 
church. For we are members of his body ; we are 


of his flesh, and of his bones®, Accordingly +, a 


* Loveth himself.} There is no doubt an allusion here to the 
account given of the formation of the woman out of the man, 
Gen. ii. 21—25 ; which, whether it is to be understood literally 
or figuratively, as a fact or as a fable, was equally suitable to 
the apostle’s purpose. He alludes to it as a known story. 

3 Of his flesh, &c.] An unquestionable allusion to the words 
of Adam, Gen. ii. 24, ‘ This is now bone of my bone, and flesh 
of my flesh.” The church is a part of Christ’s mystical person, 
as the woman of the person of the first man. ‘* The apostle,” 
says Mr. Locke, “‘ had here two things in view : the one was, to 
press men to love their wives, by the example of Christ’s love to 
his church; and the force of that argument lay in this, that a 
man and his wife were one flesh, as Christ and his church were 
one; but this being a truth of the greater consequence, though 
an incident, he subjoins the reason, Because we are members of 
his body, &c. These words, from Gen. ii. 23. in his concise way 
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man shall leave his father and his mother, and 
shall adhere to his wife, and they two shall be one 
person. This mystery is great\; yet I affirm it 
in reference to Christ, and the church. 


he understands both of Christ and the church. He then goes 
on with Gen. ii. 24, which makes their being one flesh the rea- 
son why a man was more strictly to be united to his wife than 
to his parents or any other relation.” 

* Accordingly.) avrt rere’ “« answerably to this.” Doddridge. 
The apostle’s analogy seems to be this : As the woman was part 
of the body of the man, so is the church the body of Christ. And 
still further: As, in consequence of this formation of the woman, 
the matrimonial connexion is represented as the most indisso- 
luble of all relations, such also is the relation between Christ 
and his church. Nothing must separate them. 

' This mystery is great.] ‘‘ This,” says Dr. Chandler, “ is 
the natural order of the words.’ The sense of them it is not 
easy to ascertain. It seems to me that the apostle is pursuing 
his analogy, g.d. The indissoluble nature of the matrimonial 
bond is a considerable difficulty, and seems liable to some ob- 
jection: nevertheless, eyw de, I apply it in its utmost extent 
to the union between Christ and the church ; this must never 
be dissolved. No professing Christian must apostatize from the 
faith, nor will Christ ever discard his genuine disciples. ‘The 
apostle here follows the turn of his mind, probably owing to his 
pharisaic education, to pursue analogies from the Old Testa- 
ment. There is no reason to suppose that any such figurative 
meaning was originally intended in the narrative in Genesis ; 
still less to admit, with Mr. Locke, that the apostle was inspired 
to interpret these passages. Some persons understand the my- 
stery to relate to the eternal Son of God becoming incarnate. 
But this is far from the apostle’s purpose. The Vulgate version 
renders the text, “ marriage is a great sacrament ;”’ and upon 
this text found their doctrine, that marriage is one of the scven 
sacraments. But this is a palpable error. 

‘This mystery,” says Dr. Chandler, “ this secret union of 
persons by matrimonial affection, is great, and it is called a my- 
stery, from the indissoluble union which that matrimony con- 
stitutes; and because the tenderness of conjugal affection, when 
sincere, is such as no words can describe. The Papists, from 
this passage, would fain prove matrimony to be a sacrament ; 
whereas p.usypioy never signifies in the New Testament a sa- 
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You have read in the Jewish scriptures, that the 
woman was formed from a rib taken out of the side 
of the man, Gen. ii. 21. Now, whether this account 
be history or fable, it teaches the important truth 
that the conjugal relation is the most intimate and 
indissoluble that can subsist in the world; and that 
persons in the married state should consider them- 
selves as one and the same in person, in spirit, in 
affection, in feeling, in design, and in conduct ; it 
is therefore as unnatural for a man to be unkind and 
cruel to his wife, as it would be to see him tearing 
and mangling his own flesh. A man who loves his 
wife, loves himself; while he contributes to her ease 
and comfort, he contributes to his own. Here, like- 


crament, but something that either was or is a secret; and 
therefore can never agree to the nature of a Christian sacra- 
ment.” 

** Hoc mysterium vocat grave. Opere pretium esse, inquit 
Paulus, has res invicem conferre, cogitare quomodo unum sub al- 
tero lateat. Hoc et similibus locis, Paulus imitatus est Jude@o- 
rum interpretandi modum mysticum, quo, cum persona, historia, 
ritibus, conparatur simul res alia, que per illa illustretur. Inde 
scriptor allegoricus dici solet etiam mysticus. Non opus est ut 
nos Pauli exemplo hunc modum interpretandi unitemur, nobis 
enim non est res cum Jud@is, quorum ingenio nos accommodare 
debeamus.”’ Rosenmuller. 

“© This mystery is great: q.d. This truth, which revelation has 
opened to us, is great. 1 mean, that Christ should leave the 
glory which he had with the Father, and should join himself to 
his spouse the church.’’ Newcome. Dr. Doddridge is still more 
confident: ‘“‘ The mystery certainly was, that the eternal Son of 
God, réceiving the degenerate race of man into an unign with 
himself,” &c. Surely nothing but attachment to a favourite sy- 
stem could ever have induced these learned and pious writers to 
have given an interpretation to the apostle’s language, to which 
neither the words themselves nor the context afford the slightest 
countenance, 
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wise, the analogy applies to Christ and the church ; 
the church is Christ’s mystical body, which he re- 
gards as a constituent part of himself; which, there- 
fore, he protects, nourishes, and comforts. As Adam 
is said to have called Eve ‘ bone of his bone, and 
flesh of his flesh,’ so may Christ be regarded as 
speaking of the church. And as it is said of man, 
that he shall forego all other relations in order to 
form an indissoluble connexion with the female of 
his choice, so the connexion between Christ and his 
church is equally paramount and indissoluble. You 
may think this doctrine strange, but I assure you 
that it is true. And they who have once entered 
into the Christian covenant must no more think of 
receding, than a man can recede from his marriage 
vow. 


4, The apostle concludes this branch of his sub- 
ject with a general exhortation to conjugal virtue, 
ver. Oo. 

However ', let each of you, individually, so love 
his wife as himself, and let the wife reverence her 
husband. 


' However.] rayyv q.d. Dropping the allegory altogether, the 
sum and substance of my advice is this, &c. ‘‘ I speak of the 
sacred and strict union there is between him (Christ), and the 
members of it, (the church,) only that you may every one of 
you apply it to each other. wAyy xas vers, only that you may 
apply it to yourselves, each one of you.” Chandler. ‘ Enim- 
vero, particula transeundi, Ut ad rem redeam. Nam sensum 
illum allegoricum obiter tantum attingere voluit.”” Rosenmuller. 
“« However, not to enlarge on this truth respecting Christ, let 
us, &c. See Phil. iii. 16.” Newcome. 
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To return from this digressi6n, and to drop the Ch. v. 
e ~ QE 
allegory, what I mean to recommend is, that each be 


party should be strictly attentive to the duties of 
the conjugal relation, whether the other party be a 
Christian or an unbeliever. Let the husband, by 
kind and generous behaviour, win over the unbe- 
lieving wife to the profession of a religion which 
breathes the spirit of love; and let the dutiful be- 
haviour of the Christian wife prove to the unbe- 
lieving husband that the profession of Christianity, 
while it strictly enforces all other duties, does not 
diminish that respectful deference which the laws 
and customs of society require from an affectionate 
and faithful wife to a kind and virtuous husband. 


II. 
The apostle inculcates filial and parental duties, 
especially in cases where either of the parties were 
unbelievers, ch. vi. 1—4. 


1. He represents the duties of children, and par- 
ticularly to unbelieving parents, ver. 1—3. 
Children, obey your parents in the Lord?2, for 


this ts just3, 


* In the Lord.] ev xupiw' “ by virtue of his command, and 
as far as they could consistently with the obligations of their 
Christian profession.” Chandler. These words are wanting in 
the Clermont and some other very ancient manuscripts, and 
have much the appearance of a marginal gloss. In the parallel 
passage, Col. iii. 20, they are placed at the end of the sen- 
tence. Dr; Chandler understands the advice as given to the 
converted children of unbelieving parents, that they might not 
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The disciples of Moses, whose attachment to le- 
gal rites and rigours, and whose zeal for making pro- 
selytes is unbounded, teach that conversion to their 
system is a dissolution of all the bonds of civil so- 
ciety, and even of nature; so that parents and chil- 
dren are as entirely released from all the peculiar 
duties of those endearing relations, to those who 
remain in a heathen state, as if they were entire 
strangers to each other. Far different is the spirit 
and the doctrine of the Christian dispensation. In- 
stead of relaxing, it enforces the duties of every re- 
lation by the most powerful and engaging motives. 
Let children, therefore, obey their parents; and 
particularly let those young persons, whose parents 
are not yet converted to the faith, yield to them the 
same respectful and dutiful obedience which that 
honourable and endearing relation naturally claims ; 
except in those cases where obedience to the parent 
would be inconsistent with the allegiance which 


think themselves exempt from filial duty. The Jews repre- 
sented proselytism to their religion as dissolving the bonds of 
natural relation. ‘‘ Transgressi in morem corum idem usurpant : 
nec quicquid prius imbuuntur quam contemnere divos; exuere pa- 
triam ; parentes, liberos, fratres, vilia habere.”’ Tacitus Hist. v.7. 
It is not improbable that the judaizing teachers might inculcate 
a similar doctrine, which would make it peculiarly proper for 
the apostle to enter his protest against it, and strongly to press 
upon new converts the discharge of relative and social duties. 
See Dr. Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities, b.i. ch. 3. 

9 This is just.} “It is reasonable in itself, independent of 
any law of God, it being the dictate of nature, and for the ge- 
neral good, that till persons come to the full use of their own 
reason, they should be under the direction of that of their pa- 
rents, who are responsible for them.” Priestley. 
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they owe to Christ. It is just that children should ch. v1. 


obey their parents thus far, because they are under 
great obligations to them for past care and kind- 
ness ; because, in general, the prudence and expe- 
rience of the parent is much superior to that of the 
child; and because such behaviour may induce the 


unbelieving parent to Inquire into the evidence of - 


a doctrine which produces such beneficial effects. 
But that obedience to parents is to be limited by 
the paramount authority of Christ, is also just ; for 
Christ is the messenger of God, and it is right to 
obey God rather than man. 

This ts the first commandment with a promise}: 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that it may be 
well with thee, and that thou mayest live long in 
the land. 

That obedience to parents is peculiarly accepta- 
ble to God, may be inferred from the eminent di- 
stinction which this precept obtains among those 
commandments which the finger of God engraved 
upon the tables of stone. The precept which re- 
quires children to love, obey, and in case of need to 
support, their aged parents, is the only one to which 
a specific promise is annexed; namely, long life in 
the land of Canaan. And this shows how little 








1 This is the first commandment, &c.| 1 follow Mr. Wake- 
field, in placing this clause at the beginning of the sentence. 
It is justly observed that the meaning is, that this is the first, 
and indeed the only, commandment in the decalogue which 
hath any ‘‘ special and appropriated promise ;”" the promise in 
the second commandment being of a general nature: “ to all 
who love God and keep his commandments.” Sce Newcome, 

exod. 


Ver. 1. 
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reason the Jewish zealots have for teaching, that 
proselytism supersedes the duties of natural rela- 
tions. And though temporal blessings are not the 
proper objects of evangelical promise, yet be assured 
that, as nothing is more acceptable to God than 
filial piety, so there is no virtue that has a more di- 
rect tendency to secure peace, reputation, and pro- 
sperity in life. 


2. The apostle gives directions to parents for 
their conduct towards children, especially if they 
are unbelievers, ver. 4. 

And, ye parents, do not exasperate* your chil- 
dren, but educate them tn the discipline and in- 
struction of the Lord?. 





Exod, xx. 6. “« eyroay Mowry videtur potius esse, primarium 
preceptum, urum e precipuis, vel ad fructum, vel ad necessita- 
tem observandi.” Rosenmuller. 

' Do not cxusperate, &c.] ‘< Hf converted Christian parents 
had children that seemed averse to the faith of Christ,” says 
Dr. Chandler, ‘‘ they were not to treat them with severity, nor 
to exasperate them by an unkind and harsh behaviour, because 
this might tend to prejudice them against Christianity itself.” 

* The discipline, Kc.] Wakefield. “ wasdera est disciplina, 
seu morum gubernatio, ut ex madera Cyri apparet.”’ Raphelius. 
“ Nefereiy est Tov vav evdereiv, Tov vav xaAws y opbws Tifevas: 
evavipbev, monere mitius, vel severius, acriter redarguere et 
reprehendere, immo, pena afficere.’ Kypke apud Newcome. 
*“qasozia, omnis institulio et disciplina puerilis, sive illa fiat insti- 
tutione in literis, sive morum et animi informatione ad honesta 
quevis exemplo, admonitionibus, beneficiis et penis. vebeoia, ad- 
monitio, disciplinu, qua alterum ad meliorem mentem revocare 
studemus.”’ Schleusner. ‘‘ The apostle exhorts parents to treat 
children as rational creatures, and not with that harshness and 
severity which was common with the ancients, who had a power 
over their children which the humanity of modern laws docs not 
permit. But they were to be more especially careful to instruct 
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Let not parents behave harshly and unkindly to Ch. VI. 


their children; and particularly let not Christian 
parents think themselves authorized to treat with 
peculiar severity those who are not yet converted to 
the faith. Harsh behaviour and violent language 
will exasperate rather than convince. If they wish 
that their children should become true disciples of 
Jesus, let them mildly instruct them in the princi- 
ples of Christian doctrine, and the evidences of the 
Christian faith, so as to enlighten their understand- 
ings and to bring conviction to their reason; and 
by wise and gentle, but firm, discipline, let them 
restrain their children from the vices of heathenism, 
and train them up to the practice and habit of 
Christian virtue. 


Ill. 


The apostle enforces the mutual duties of mas- 
ters and servants, or bondmen, ver. 5—9. 


1. The duties of believing servants to unbeliev- 
ing masters are strongly represented and enforced, 
ver. 9—8. 

Bond-servants®, be obedient to your earthly 





their children in the principles of religion, this being a thing of 
more consequence to them than any thing else they could do 
for them.’’ Priestley. 

§ Bond-servants.] “‘ dgdos,”’ says Dr. Chandler, “ is, properly, 
a slave; and, lest slaves converted to Christianity should ima- 
gine that they were discharged from their subjection to their 
masters because they were become by faith the freed men of 
sae the apostle enjoins upon them the most exemplary obe- 
dience.” 


Ver. 4. 
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masters ', with"reverential fear, in the integrity 3 
of your heart, as unto Christ 4. 

Let not those whom the state and laws of society 
have placed in the degraded and unhappy condition 
of bondmen and slaves, imagine that Christianity 
is intended to operate any immediate change in 
their civil state or social duties. The benevolent 
principles and liberal spirit of the doctrine of Jesus 
will indeed, in due time, abolish slavery, and put 
an end to all unjust and arbitrary rule which man 
exercises over his fellow man. In the mean time, 
let the Christian slave yield obedience to his hea- 
then master, not only from terror and the dread of 
punishment, but with the same uprightness and 
sincerity with which he obeys the precepts of his 
heavenly master Christ. 

Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers5, but as 


' Earthly masters.) In the original, ‘‘ according to the flesh.” 
‘* in opposition (says Archbishop Newcome) to their religious 
master, Christ.” Mr. Wakefield translates it, “‘ your worldly 
masters.” : 

* Reverential fear:]) literally, fear and trembling. See Wors- 
ley’s translation. “i, e. with diligence and earnestness.” 
Newcome. “* with that fear and dread of their displeasure 
which becomes your state of slavery and subjection.” Chand- 
ler. The same expression occurs Phil. ii. 12; it seems to be a 
proverbial phrase. ‘‘ summa cum reverentia.” Rosenmuller. 

3 Integrity,) or, ‘ in singleness of heart,’: ‘ This virtue,” 
says Dr. Newcome, “ is opposed to that deceit and duplicity 
for which slaves were remarkable.” 

4 Unto Christ.) The Alexandrine and some other manuscripts, 
and the Coptic version, here read ‘ the Lord.’ See Griesbach. 

5 Eye-service, &c.] Dr. Doddridge observes, that ‘‘ Grotius 
takes notice of the elegance of the compound words made use 
of here in the original, which our translators have endeavoured 
to imitate. But as the Greek abounds more in such compound 
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bond-servants of Christ, dong the will of God from cn. vi. 
the heart®; performing service with good-will as Ve? 


to the Lord7, and not to men. 

Let not Christian servants behave as the heathen 
are often known to do: being active and diligent 
under their master’s eye, to excite his attention and 
to gain his favour, but idle and vicious when they 
can be so with impunity. Let them perform their 
duty faithfully, considering the lawful requisitions 
of their masters as the requisitions of Christ, whose 
command it is that they should be obeyed; and to 
obey Christ is to do the will of God, whose servant 
and messenger he is. Obey your heathen masters, 
therefore, from a sense of duty to God, whose no- 
tice you can never escape. Let, then, your obe- 
dience be not only exact and faithful, but benevo- 
lent and cheerful ; and whatever you do for the ser- 
vice of your master, regard it as done for the service 
of Christ, who will not suffer you to go without a 
proper remuneration. 

Knowing that whatever good work any man 
doeth, he will receive it from the Lord, whether he 
be a slave® or a free-man. 





words than any other language, so the apostle Paul has fre- 
quently introduced them into his writings with a peculiar ele- 
gance and beauty, of which the best translation must, in many 
instances, fall very short.” Rom. 1. 11; 2 Cor. vi. 14; Col. i. 
4; 1Tim.i.6; 2 Tim.i.6, ii. 15. 

© From the heart.) ‘‘ ex buxys, lubenter, sed tanquam ingenut 
Christiani, qui lubenter preceptis Dei obsequuntur.”’ Rosenmuller. 

7 As to the Lord.) i.e. ‘‘ Respicientes precipue non illos homi- 
nes, quorum servi estis, sed Christum, qui id exigit, et qui pre- 
mium reddit.’ Rosenmuller. 

® Aslave.| ‘* These slaves were the property of their mas- 
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Your unbelieving and unjust masters may some- 
times govern you with the rod of oppression ; 
and, instead of expressing approbation, or allowing 
a proper recompense for your fidelity and diligence, 
they may treat you with insult and cruelty. Let 
not this discourage you: least of all let it induce 
you to neglect your duty. You must habitually re- 
gard yourselves as the servants of Christ; he is your 
true master: and none of his servants, whatever 
their rank and condition may be, shall go without 
his due reward: nor shall the lowest act of duty fail 
of its corresponding recompense. Let no conside- 
ration, therefore, tempt you to neglect the duties of 
your humble and laborious station; and let your cha- 
racter exhibit to all around you the efficacy of Chris- - 
tian principles, and the triumph of Christian hopes. 


2. The apostle gives advice to Christian masters, 


ver. 9. 
And ye, masters, deal equitably! with them, for- 





ters; and some of these being treated, upon their conversion 
to Christianity, as rational beings by the apostles and their fel- 
low Christians, were more sensible of the yoke of servitude; 
and there were not wanting in those days who told them that 
their masters had no right to hold them in that abject state. To 
this doctrine they were too ready to give ear. But the apostle, 
sensible of what disservice this would be to the Christian cause, 
urges upon Christian slaves to render to their masters all the 
services that were required of them; and even to do it more 
cheerfully, as now lying under an additional obligation to the 
performance of every duty, being servants of God and of Chiist, 
who would reward their obedience here in a better state here- 
after.” Priestley. 

1 Deal equitably.) va aura roieire. Mr. Wakefield under- 
stands the words in the same sense as sooryra, Col. iv. 1, and 
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bearing threats? ; knowing that ther and your? 
master also is in heaven; with whom is no respect 
of persons. 

Let Christian masters act justly and equitably 
towards their heathen slaves; and let them not ima- 
gine that they are to be treated with undue severity 
because they are of a different religion. As men, 
they possess the feelings and claim the rights of hu- 
manity. Abstain from harsh and reproachful lan- 
guage, and do not threaten severe punishments for 
trivial faults. Or if, in the heat of resentment, you 
may have let fall an unguarded threat, beware of 
executing the injustice you have denounced. ‘These 





renders them “ deal equally.” Dr. Chandler explains the pre- 
cept, “ act by them in the like manner ; 7. e. with a benevolent 
and friendly mind, and out of regard to the will and example of 
Christ.”’ 

3 Forbearing threats.| aviévres: “ moderating threatening.” 
Macknight. Neither uttering unjust threats, nor executing 
them when uttered. 

$ Their and your.) avrwy xat vuwy’ this is the reading of 
the Alexandrine, Clermont, and other manuscripts, and of the 
Vulgate version. See Griesbach. ‘ The apostle,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “ gives proper admonition to masters to forbear that 
rigorous and inhuman treatment of slaves which was too com- 
mon in that age. There were some slaves of better condition, 
who managed their masters’ most confidential affairs; many of 
whom were persons of good education. Of this superior class 
there were many converts to Christianity. But the common 
labouring slaves were treated in much the same manner as 
slaves are now treated in the West Indies. We do not find 
any express precept in the scriptures against the practice of 
slavery. But the general maxims of Christianity are particu- 
larly applicable to this case, especially that golden rule, of do- 
ing to others as we would have others do to us. It is indeed 
true that the mild spirit of Christianity has greatly contributed 
to abolish slavery in this western part of the world; and it is 
not doubted but that, in time, its happy influence will be felt 
evcry where, to the abolishing of slavery universally.” 
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poor and friendless wretches may not, perhaps, be 
able to revenge the injuries they receive; but your 
religion teaches you that they have a protector in 
heaven, at whose tribunal both you and they will 
soon appear, who is equally the sovereign both of 
the master and the slave; and who will administer 
justice with an impartial hand. Be merciful, there- 
fore, and you shall obtain mercy. 


SECTION III. 


THE APOSTLE, in language highly figurative, cau- 
tions his readers against the pernicious errors 
of seducing and artful teachers, against which 
he advises them to fortify themselves by a firm 
adherence to the doctrine and the spirit of the 
gospel. Ch. vi. 1O—20. 


1. The apostle warns them of the necessity of a 
firm attachment to the gospel, in all its extent, as 
the best guard against the artifices of seducing 
teachers, ver. 10, 11. 

AAs to what remains, my brethren, strengthen 
yourselves in the Lord, and in his mighty power); 


' Strengthen, &c.] i.e. establish yourselves in the doctrine 
of Christ, which has been confirmed by miracles, the works of 
extraordinary and supernatural power. Dr. Chandler para- 
phrases the text, q. d. * Be ye established and confirmed in your 
Christian profession ; and fortify your minds with all those helps 
and assistances which the Lord, or the gospel of Christ, fur- 
nishes you with.” ‘The other interpretation is better suited to 
the context. 
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put on the complete armour of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the artifices of the slan- 
derer 2. 

J cannot conclude this epistle without warning 
you earnestly and faithfully of a dangerous and art- 
ful enemy, against whom it is highly requisite that 
you should be continually upon your guard; and 
for an encounter with whom you must be well pre- 
pared. Confirm yourselves, therefore, in your Chris- 
tian principles ; in those principles which you have 
received as the doctrine of Christ, and which have 
been proved to be such by the miraculous powers 
of the missionaries by whom they have been taught. 
Arm yourselves, therefore, at all points with the 
doctrine and the spirit of the gospel, and you will 
easily detect the sophistry and repel the attacks of 
those who would corrupt the simplicity of the Chris- 
tian faith, and who calumniate the characters of its 
most enlightened teachers. 


2. Under highly figurative language, the apostle 
describes the characters of the enemies of truth, 
ver. 12, 13. 


® The slanderer.) re dialoag, the devil. So the public and 
most other versions : applying it to the supposed leader of evil 
spirits. Accuser. Wakefield. ‘‘ the insidious artifice of the 
false accuser.’ Harwood. That the apostle is here caution- 
ing his readers against the artifices of the judaizing teachers, 
by which they endeavoured to corrupt the Christian doctrine, by 
blending it with the ceremonies of the Mosaic ritual, is suffi- 
ciently evident from the context ; and that these teachers were 
justly entitled to the name of d:afSoaAo, or slanderers, is notori- 
ous both from Luke’s history, and Paul’s epistles: especially 
those to the Galatians and Corinthians. 
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For your conflict} is not only? with blood and 
flesh3, but with principalities, with powers, with 





' Your conflict.) vwy is the reading of the Clermont manu- 
script, and of some others of good authority, and is marked by 
Griesbach as well supported, though not admitted into his text. 
TaAy, wrestling. * Plutarch tells us that wrestling was the most 
artful and subtle of all the ancient games, and that it was derived 
from a word which signifies to throw a man down by deceit and 
craft. Persons who understand this exercise have many fetches 
and turns, and changes of posture, which they make use of to 
supplant and trip up their adversaries. And it is with great jus- 
tice that a state of persecution is compared with it.’’ Chandler. 

Macknight observes, that the word here used must signify 

ighting : for instead of being clad in armour, the Greeks always 
wrestled naked. | 

* Not only, &c.] This is one instance amongst many of that 
idiom of the Hebrew language in which an absolute negation is 
used when inferiority only is intended. Your conflict is not with 
flesh and blood: that is, not only, or, chiefly. Other instances 
are numerous. See Matt. sii.7; 1 Cor. i. 17. See Macknight’s 
Prelim. Ess., No.4, p. 97. He states it as a form of the compa- 
rative degree. 

3 Not with blood and flesh, but with principalities, &c.] “ our 
conflict is not barely with men, but with principalities,” &c. 
Locke ; who adds in his note, that “ principalities and powers 
are put here, it is visible, for those revolted angels which stood 
in opposition to the kingdom of God.” Such is Mr. Locke’s in- 
terpretation, and with him run the whole mass of commentators 
with very few exceptions. [t is unfortunate that this excellent 
critic did not upon this occasion recollect his own judicious ob- 
servations upon ch. i. 10, where he interprets the very same ex- 
pressions, of the ‘ government of those who ruled by the law of 
Moses.”” Dr. Chandler explains the words blood and flesh as ex- 
pressing ‘‘ men of low degree, in opposition to the powerful, 
rich, and mighty.” Dr. Harwoud’s version is, ‘* For we com- 
bat not merely with the vices and prejudices of private indivi- 
duals, but we have to conflict with all the confederate and united 
powers of grand and potent establishments, both civil and reli- 
gious, which are supported by the sovereigns and rulers of this 
benighted age.” 

This makes an excellent sense, well suited to the connexion 
and to the apostle’s design. Perhaps, however, we shall appro- 
ximate more nearly to the trne meaning of the apostle, if, by 
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the rulers of this dark world+, with spiritual wie- 
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kedness5 in heavenly places. Wherefore, take up Ver. 13. 


taking the words principalities, powers, &c. in the sense in which 
they are used ch. i. 2], as meaning the Jewish hierarchy, and 
zealots for the law in general, we should understand its corre- 
lative, blood and flesh, as expressing heathen idolaters, and op- 
posers of the gospel. See Heb. xii. 4. The contrast then willbe, 
not between wicked men and wicked angels, according to the 
common opinion, nor, between men of low degree and men in 
power, according to Dr. Chandler and Dr. Harwood, but be- 
tween the power and prejudices of heathen idolaters, and those 
of Jewisli rulers and zealots for the law; not excluding the ju- 
daizing Christians, who created so much uneasiness to the apo- 
stle and to the Gentile believers. 

This interpretation is countenanced by Mr. Wakefield; and 
it gives a clear and consistent sense to this difficult and highly 
figurative passage : whereas the common interpretation, though 
supported by great names, is in truth totally unintelligible, and 
would appear so to every person of reflection, if, as in many 
other cases, its absurdity had not been veiled by its familiarity. 
For how can frail and feeble mortals be prepared to encounter 
with hosts of revolted angels, even supposing such beings to 
have a real existence ? 

* Rulers of this dark world.] The words rz aiwyog are unne- 
cessary, and are omitted, as Archbishop Newcome observes, 
upon sufficient authority. “ Koowoxparwp, mundi dominus. Eph. 
vi. 12. qui locus ab aliis, de docioribus aut principibus Judeorum, 
ab aliis, vero, de geniis malis explicatur, a quibus hec sublunaria 
gubernari credebant Jud@i superstitiosi. Utrique explicationi 
favet usus loquendi.’’ Schleusner. The state of the Jews 
at that time may justly be called a state of darkness, as their 
inveterate prejudices blinded their eyes against the light of the 
gospel. 

° Spiritual wickedness, &c.] In the original, “ the spiritual 
things of wickedness ;” ‘‘ which,” says Dr. Chandler, ‘“ may 
signify, either apostate spirits, or, what I rather incline to think, 
the wicked and perverse corrupters of the Christian doctrine.’’ 
Christians are called rvevyarixo the natural adversaries to 
these are rveuparina Tyg wovypias, spiritual wickednesses; men 
who, pretending to the spirit, endeavoured to corrupt the sim- 
plicity of the faith. See Rev. xviii. 2, xvi. 14; 1 John iv. 6; 
1 Tim. iv. }. Mr. Wakefield’s translation is, ‘“‘ For we have not 
only to wrestle against flesh and blood, but against the autho- 
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the complete armour of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in this evil day, and having subdued 
every thing ', to stand. 

The caution I have suggested to you is not su- 
perfluous; for I solemnly announce to you who 
have embraced the Christian faith, and who are de- 
sirous of maintaining it in its primitive purity, that 
you are engaged in a very arduous and perilous 
conflict, which will require the constant exertion 
of your best vigilance and skill to maintain your 
ground and to secure the victory. And do not ima- 
gine that I am here speaking of a personal combat 
between man and man, which, except in very ex- 
traordinary circumstances, is at all tinies inconsist-’ 
ent with the spirit of the gospel ; nor yet do I refer 
particularly to the opposition to which you will be 
exposed, in your attempts to propagate the gospel, 
from heathen prejudices and heathen power: thie 
struggle to which I chiefly allude, is that which you 
will have to maintain against those who would re- 
sist the progress, or corrupt the purity, of the 
Christian faith. I have before reminded you that 
you are, in a sense, risen with Christ, and are ex- 


rity, against the powers, against the rulers of this dark age, 
against the wickedness of spiritual men ina heavenly dispensa- 
tion :”’ 7,e, as he explains it in his notes, “ against Jewish go- 
vernors, who have a dispensation of religion from heaven, as 
well as against heathen magistrates, under the darkness of su- 
perstition and idolatry.” 

' Subdued every thing.) “ and having vanquished them, to 
maintain your ground.’ Harwood ; who produces several pas- 
sages from Dionysius Halicarnassensis, to prove that the verb 
xaTecyacu often signifies to vanquish or dispatch an enemy. 
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alted with him into the community of the sons of 
God without submitting to the yoke of the law, 
and that this has been so clearly made out to the 
Jewish leaders, that the greatest zealots could not 
deny it: see Eph. i. 21. These, therefore, and espe- 
cially those sects and orders of men who are by pro- 
fession most zealously and blindly attached to the 
Mosaic ritual, and to oral tradition, are full of the 
bitterest malignity against the gospel and its pro- 
fessors, and will leave no effort untried to pervert 
your principles and to seduce you from the faith: 
and some even of those who profess the Christian 
religion discover the same malignant opposition to 
the enlarged and liberal spirit of the gospel, and 
would bend the necks of their fellow-Christians un- 
der the yoke of the ceremonial law. These are the 
enemies, to oppose whom with success, it is neces- 
sary for you to gird on the whole armour of the 
gospel, by which alone you will be able to repel 
their hostile and insidious attacks; and, having van- 
quished them all, to stand your ground, and to ap- 
prove yourselves as good soldiers of your glorious 
chief. 


3. He describes the armour which the gospel fur- 
nishes to its professors to fit them for this important 
and perilous warfare, ver. 14d—I17. 

Stand?, therefore, having your loins girded about 


2 RRS A IS 


* Stand.] Dr. Chandler observes, “The Christian must never 
flee from his post, or quit the field.” ‘Some (says Dr. Dod- 
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with truth'; having put on the breastplate of 
righteousness, and having your feet ready shod? 
with the gospel of peace. 

Now, that you may not be at a loss to know what 
that armour of proof is which I so earnestly recom- 
mend, I will give you a brief description of it. In 
the first place, then, Let truth be your military belt: 
adhere firmly to the doctrine of the gospel ; profess 
it sincerely, openly, and without disguise: this will 
inspire you with strength and vigour of mind. Put 
on next, the breastplate of integrity and universal 
virtue. Truth and righteousness must go together ; 
and, united, they will form an impenetrable defence. 
And, that you may pass on in your Christian career 
with as little molestation as possible, you must al- 
ways wear the greaves of peace. The gentle inoffen- 





dridge) have observed, that no armour is provided for the back, 
as we must always face the enemy, or, have no defence from dan- 
ger.’ It may also be remarked that the Christian virtues, here 
described as the armour of God, are very suitable for opposing 
the corruptions of Christian doctrine, and their use in this view 
is very obvious ; but the propriety of the comparison, to say the 
least, is not equally apparent if the enemies to be resisted are 
evil angels. 

' Truth.) It is not perhaps easy to ascertain the distinct 
meaning of every expression. By truzh, the military belt, we 
may reasonably understand, the genuine doctrine of the go- 
spel; which must be firmly adhered to and publicly professed. 
The breastplate is righteousness, the practice of universal virtue, 
and the greaves are peace, “ that benevolent peaceful spirit re- 
quired by the gospel ; which (says Chandler) will render per- 
sons ever ready for and cheerful in every kind and friendly of- 
fice, and will be one of the best securities any one can have 
against the injuries of persecution.” 

® Feet ready shod.) See Wakefield. ‘“ shod with the readi- 
ness or activity of the gospel of peace.’’ Chandler. 
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sive spirit of the gospel will do much to smooth the 
ruggedness of the way, and to disarm the fury of the 
enemy and the persecutor. While, therefore, you 
firmly profess the truth, let your conduct at all 
times be mild and peaceable. 

Besides all? these, take up the shield of faith, by 
which ye will be able to quench all the fiery darts + 
of the wicked adversary 5. 

In addition to truth, mghteousness, and peace, 
you must grasp the shield of faith: faith in the pro- 
tection, and promise of God, by Jesus Christ, will 
keep you from being alarmed and wounded by those 
bold denunciations of vengeance and damnation, 
which the enemies of truth, and of the liberty of the 
gospel church, vociferate against the faithful disci- 
ples of Jesus, as if the thunder of heaven were at 
their own disposal. These burning shafts, so for- 
midable to weak and unstable minds, are easily re- 
pelled by the broad impenetrable shield of rational 
confidence in the goodness of God, and in the pro- 
mises of the Christian covenant. 


3 Besides all.) ent racw, in addition to all. See Harwood. 

* Fiery darts.) “lt was customary among the ancients,” 
says Dr. Chandler, ‘‘ to make small firebrands in the form of 
arrows, composed of pitch, tar, and brimstone, which they shot 
either into towns to set them on fire, or amongst their enemies, 
to disorder and annoy them. These the soldiers used to receive 
on their shields, and so prevented them from doing harm.” In 
the allegory, the fiery darts may be explained of the damnatory 
anathemas of the corrupters of Christian truth, which confidence 
in the divine mercy will easily repel. 


* The wicked adversary.] So Dr. Harwood. The slanderer, 


mentioned ver.11, The principalities and powers, &c. ; that is, 
the enemies of truth, ver. 12. 
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Take also the helmet of salvatron', and thai spi- 
ritual sword, which is the word of God?. 

Let the hope of eternal life, founded upon the 
promises of the gospel, be the ornament and the 
defence of vour head. Let this divine hope be the 
predominant affection in your breast, the constant 
spring of action in your soul, and by its benign in- 
fluence let it overrule every inferior emotion, every 
low and unworthy impulse ; and thus let it keep the 
understanding clear and cool, and capable of dis- 
cerning and judging right, and diffuse an habitual 
cheerfulness over the countenance.—The last wea- 
pon which I shall mention, as necessary to complete 
the suit of Christian armour, is a weapon of attack 
as well as defence, which, if managed with skill and 
courage, willsoon put hosts of adversaries to flight. 
I mean the word of God, the authentic declarations 
of the divine will by Christ and his apostles ; which, 
if they are well understood and properly applied, 
will, like a sharp and well-tempered sword, cut 


' Helmet of salvation.| 1 Thess. v. 8, for ahelmet, the hope 
of salvation. ‘‘ The hope of ee says Chandler, ** Duilt 
on the promises of God, will preserve from the fatal effects of all 
temptations, from worldly terrors and evils, so that they shall 
not disorder the imagination, or pervert the judgement, or 
cause men to desert the path of duty.”’ 

® That spiritual sword, &c.) So Mr. Wakefield. ‘ The know- 
ledge of this (says Dr. Chandler) not only separates them from 
evil affections, but teaches them to discern between truth and 
falsehood; guards the Christian from the entrance of corrupt 
and destructive doctrine, and destroys the influence and force 
of the most artful and delusive errors.” Beza observes that all 
the parts of the complete armour of the ancients are elegantly 


introduced into the apostle’s account of the armour of the Chris- 
tian. Sce Macknight. 
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down that formidable band of reasonings and mo- 
tives which the champions of error set in array 
against the advocates of truth. This is a weapon 
furnished by God himself, who by his spirit inspired 
the holy prophets ; and its stroke is irresistible. If 
God, who is eternal and unchangeable, has declared 
that all sincere believers in Christ shall be accepted 
by him and adopted into his family, the envy, ma- 
lice, and rage of those who would arrogate to them- 
selves exclusively the tokens of the divine favour, 
may justly be regarded with pity and contempt. 
In this armour stand, persevere, and advance. 
This will be your safety and your wisdom: as no ar- 
mour is provided but that which enables you to face 
the enemy, nor any security for those who retreat. 


4. The apostle recommends earnest prayer and 
intercession for one another; and particularly for 
himself, then a prisoner at Rome, ver. i8—20. 

Continually offering all prayer and supphca- 
tion 3 in the spirit+, and watching thereto® with all 
perseverance, and supplication for all the saints. 


S Prayer and supplication.] mpoceuyys xas deyoews. ‘ These 
two words,” says Dr. Chandler, ‘‘ seem naturally to denote the 
asking of what is good, and the deprecating of what is evil, 
from their two roots; the first of which signifies ‘ wishing,’ 
and the latter ‘ fearing.’ Dr. Macknight renders them “ sup- 
plication and deprecation.’ This distinetion, however, is not 
adhered to, the word deyris being used in the latter clause of 
this very verse for prayer in general. 

* In the spirit :} i. e. “ either with their heart and mind, sin- 
cerely and fervently ; or, according as the spirit of God should 


excite and move them.” Chandler—*‘ praying in ycur mind at, 


all times , i.e. as ye keep watch.” John xi.53. Wakefield. 
> Watching thereto.) The apostle continues the use of mi- 
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Clothed and girded as you are in the panoply of 
the gospel, I would not have you so far depend upon 
your own courage and prowess as to forget your de- 
pendence upon God. From him you derive all your 
weapons of attack and defence, and all your skill to 
wield them ; and upon his blessing you depend for 
success. To him therefore, while you stand upon 
the watch to observe the motions of the enemy, 
continually address your humble, fervent supplica- 
tions, for yourselves and others, in obedience to the 
precepts, and agreeably to the spirit of the gospel ; 
that you and they may be preserved from perni- 
cious errors, and may be enabled to defend the truth 
of the gospel with success. 

Particularly| for me, that utterance? may be 








litary terms ; and alludes here to the sentinels and guards of an 
army, who were to watch in their posts during the night, to 
prevent surprise and give notiee of danger.” Chandler. 

' Particularly.) Dr. Doddridge observes from Blackwall 
(Sacred Classics, vol i. p. 145), that the particle xas sometimes 
signifies particularly, or, especially ; and that he produces pas- 
sages to this purpose from proper authorities. See also Mac- 
knight. 

« Earnest intercession for others,” says Dr. Priesiley, ‘ is 
particularly recommended in the scriptures ; and there is the 
same reason for it as for praying for ourselves, because the in- 
terests of others ought to be as dear to us as our own. As to 
the efficacy of prayer in general with God, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, we must remain ata loss: it is enough for us that it 
is preseribed by God, who would not do it without sufficient 
reason. It is certainly well adapted to our present infant state, 
and has the happiest effeet upon our minds. But whatever con- 
nexion there be between our prayers and the blessings we pray 
for, or something equivalent, though seemingly the reverse of 
our prayers, we may be assured that at this day there is nothing 
supernatural in it. We pray for our daily bread, and we thank 
God for it; but itis never given us except through the medium 
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given me, so that I may open my mouth to make 
known with confidence’ this mystery of the gospel*, 
jor which I discharge my embassy in a chains, that 
I may speak boldly in its behalf, as I ought to 
speak. 

Amongst others, I particularly request your in- 
tercessions for myself, who am engaged in the same 
honourable conflict with you, and have suffered se- 
verely in the struggle. Whether I labour or suf- 
fer, it is an encouragement to me to know that my 
brethren sympathize with me, and are offering up 
their prayers for me. Intreat, then, that God will 
be pleased to grant me both ability and opportu- 








of our own labour; and the same, no doubt, is the case with 
blessings of a spiritual nature. This is certain, that a sense of 
our dependence upon God for all blessings, temporal and spiri- 
tual, cannot be too deeply impressed upon the mind: and this 
can only be done by meditation and prayer.” 

* Utterance, &c.}_ Dr. Doddridge supposes that this may 
refer to some impediment in his speech, or other imperfection 
in the manner of his address. See 2 Cor. xii. 7, Gal. iv. 14. 

3 To make known with confidence.] This punctuation is ap- 
proved by Stephanus, Estius, Bengelius, and Griesbach. The 
conimon reading is, ‘‘ that { may open my mouth boldly.” See 
Bowyer and Wakefield. 

* Mystery, &c.] i.e. ** the call of the Gentiles.” See ch. ii. 
3—10. Newcome. 

5 In achuin.] ev advee. An allusion, no doubt, to his being 
in the custody of a soldier, and chained to him. ‘ Few (says 
Dr. Doddridge) need be told that it was usual among the Ro- 
mans to chain the prisoner's right arm to the left arm of the 
soldier that guarded him. But as the persons of ambassadors 
were always sacred, the apostle seems to refer to the outrage 
that was done to his divine master in this violation of his li- 
berty.” “It isa fine idea,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘« under which 
the apostle here exhibits himself. He was a prisoner and in 
bonds ; but, notwithstanding this, he considered himself as an 
ambassador, and from a power superior to any on earth,” 
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nity to publish the gospel; and particularly, to 
speak boldly that great mystery so offensive to pre- 
judiced and narrow-minded zealots, that believing 
Gentiles are admitted under the gospel dispensation 
to equal privileges with believing Jews. A glorious 
doctrine! of which I esteem it my highest honour 
to be an authorized ambassador ; though, in con- 
sequence of my fidelity to my trust, I am now 
chained to a guard, and have long been a prisoner 
and an exile. Nevertheless, there is nothing I so 
much desire, whether a prisoner, or at large, as to 
be employed in this honourable ministry, and to 
proclaim the joyful tidings of the gospel with a zeal 
and freedom which becomes one whose obligations 
to the mercy of God in Christ are so various and 
transcendent. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE EPISTLE concludes with referring them to 
Tychicus for further information concerning him- 
self; and with a general salutation and appropriate 
benediction, ver. 2]—24. 

Now that ye also may know my affairs, and 
what Iam doing, Tychicus!, a beloved brother and 





' Tychicus.} ‘‘ He was one of Paul's friends and fellow- 
labourers, and had been his companion in the last interview he 
had with the clders of Ephesus, when he sent for them to come 
to him at Miletus. Acts xx. 4,17.” Doddridge. 
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faithful minister in the Lord, will inform you of Ch. V1. 
every thing. Lim I have sent unto you for this Ver. 22. 


express purpose, that ye may know what relates to 
me?, and that he may comfort your hearts. 

I have not time to write particularly the state of 
my affairs ; and it is the less necessary, as Tychicus 
my Christian brother, and faithful fellow-labourer 
in the gospel, who has passed some time with me 
at Rome, and who knows in what manner I employ 
myself, under what disadvantages and with what 
success I teach the gospel, will give you all the in- 
formation concerning me,that you can wish. He 
is the bearer of this epistle: and though much 
pleased with his company, and relieved by his help, 
I have sent him for the express purpose of letting 
you know the state in which Iam; and of comfort- 
ing and encouraging you, by representing the cheer- 
fulness with which I bear persecution in the cause 


of Christian truth, and the great degree in which my 


sufferings have contributed to promote the success 
of the gospel. 
Peace be unto the brethren, and love, with faith, 
from God our Father, and from our Lord Jesus 
Christ 3. 








* What relates tome.} ‘‘ The apostle means, that he wishes 
them to know what success he had had in preaching at Rome, 
what opposition he had met with, what comfort he enjoyed un- 
der his sufferings, what converts he had made to Christ, and in 
what manner the evidences of the gospel affected the minds of 
tlie inhabitants of Rome.” Macknight. 

> From God, &c.] i.e. from God the Father, who is the ori- 
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Ch. VI. 
Ver. 23. 


24. 
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May the best blessings for this life and the next 
be imparted to all who profess the Christian name ; 
and in order to this, may God our Father, through 
the mission and doctrine of JesusChrist our teacher 
and Lord, implant in your hearts that genuine faith 
which will be productive of love to God and bene- 
volence to man; and which, without the rigour of 
the ceremonial law, is of itself a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for the character and privileges of the sons of 
God. 

favour be with all those who love the un- 
corrupted doctrine! of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
<dmen. 

May the favour of God, and the complete parti- 
cipation of all the blessings of the gospel, be granted 


ginal source and author of the blessings of the gospel; and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ, who was appointed by him to pub- 
lish and dispense them to mankind. q.d. May they have that 
peace which is the result of love to God and man, and founded 
in a cordial belief in the gospel which was given by God and 
published by Christ. |“ Here,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘as upon 
all other occasions, God or the Father is spoken of as one being, 
and Jesus Christ, or our Lord, as another. The difference is 
that of God and man, which certainly ought not to be con- 
founded.’ 

1 Who love the uncorrupted doctrine.) ev aglagoia. “ who 
Jove our Lord Jesus Christ in incorruption.” Mr. Locke re- 
marks the'peculiarity of the phrase, and explains it, “ without 
mixing or joining any thing with him in the work of salvation 
which may render the gospel useless and ineffectual.”’ See Gal. 
v.2. Archbishop Newcome explains the text in the same sense: 
“* not adulterating the gospel with false doctrines, us the judai- 
zers did.” —_ As the expression ‘* loving the Lord Jesus Christ 
in incorruption ’”’ sounds harsh, | have ventured to translate it 
by the equivalent phrase, “ loving the uncorrupted doctrine of 
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to those who show their regard to Christ by receiv- ue Ae 
ing his doctrine in its primitive purity, and in firmly 
resisting every attempt to blend the simplicity of 

the gospel with the unauthorized inventions of hu- 

man folly and presumption. Amen. 


Christ.”—‘ who love the Lord Jesus Christ in purity.’” Wake- 
field. Dr. Harwood gives a peculiar turn to the passage: “ who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ, who is in immoriality.’’ The phrase 
is never used in the sense given to it in the public version, ‘‘ who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” that is, truly and faith- 


fully. 
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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


PHILIPPI ! was a considerable city in the eastern 
district of Macedonia, and a Roman colony. The 
gospel was first preached in this city about a.p. 
51, when the apostle Paul, having separated from 


’ Philippi took its name from Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great, who improved and fortified it, partly for the sake of 
the gold mines in the neighbourhood, and partly for defence 
against the Thracians. Acts xvi. 12, it is called “a colony ;” 
and, ver. 21, the inhabitants call themselves Romans. It ap- 
pears, hy the coins of several of the Roman emperors, that it 
was first colonized by Julius Cesar, and that other inhabitants 
were afterwards sent thither by Augustus. It is well known 
that Roman colonists retained the laws and privileges of Ro- 
man citizens. Acts xvi. 12, Philippi is called the chief city of 
that part of Macedonia, and the margin reads, the first city. 
Neither of these assertions is true ; Amphipolis being the me- 
tropolis, and Neapolis the first city to which a traveller from 
Asia would come. See ver. 11. It is conjectured that the true 
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Barnabas, had chosen Silas to be the companion 
of his labours, and in his circuit through the Les- 
ser Asia having arrived at Troas, he had been ad- 
monished in a vision to extend his mission to Ma- 
cedonia, Acts xvi. 9, 10. He landed at Neapolis, 
and proceeded to Philippi; where, after having con- 
verted Lydia, a woman of property, he and his com- 
panions consented to pass some days at her house. 
In this interval he miraculously healed a young 
woman whose mind was deranged, and who, ima- 
gining herself possessed with a spirit of divination, 
had taken a fancy to bear her testimony to the di- 
vine authority of the Christian missionaries. The 
keepers of this unhappy creature, who by her re- 
storation to her right mind were deprived of the 
iniquitous gains which they extorted from the credu- 
lity of the superstitious crowd, exasperated against 
the apostle and his companion, accused them be- 
fore the magistrates as turbulent men, who were 
guilty of illegal practices, and who disturbed the 
peace of the city: upon which charge they were se- 
verely beaten, and cast into prison, without being 
heard in their own defence. But having been re- 
leased by miracle, the jailer was converted and bap- 
tized. The next day, the apostles having obliged 





reading is, “‘ which is acity of the first part of Macedonia.” 
This would require a very small alteration of the original (7pw- 
77s instead of wpwry ys). Paulus Aumilius, when he con- 
quered Macedonia, divided the country into four districts, of 
which the first was between the rivers Strymon and Nessus : in 
which district stood Philippi. See Peirce’s Synopsis of the Epistle, 
and Benson’s Propagation of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 87. 
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the magistrates to attend in person to set them at 
liberty, and to make an apology for having infringed 
their privileges as Roman citizens, they quitted Phi- 
lippi and went to Thessalonica, Acts xvi. 12—40. 
In this mission, Luke and Timothy were associated 
with Paul and Silas. 

The apostle passed through Philippi some years 
afterwards, in his way to Jerusalem from Macedo- 
nia, Acts xx. 6; and it is generally believed that he 
visited this city again, agreeably to his expressed in- 
tention, Philip. 11. 24, soon after his release from 
his first imprisonment. 

It appears from the apostle’s grateful acknow- 
ledgements, that the Christian converts at Philippi 
had been very kind to him. ‘They had not only en- 
tertained him and his associates with great hospi- 
tality during his residence amongst them, but they 
had also sent him very liberal supplies, both into 
Achaia! and Thessalonica; and would have done 
more for him in other places if they could have 








' Achaia.] This Dr. Paley apprehends the apostle to refer to 
Phil. iv. 15, 16; which he translates thus : “* Now ye Philip- 
pians, know also, that in the beginning of the gospel, when I 
was departed from Macedonia, no church communicated with 
me as concerning giving and receiving, but ye only; and that 
also in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my necessi- 
ty.” From 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9, it appears that he accepted no pe- 
cuniary assistance from the converts of tuat country, but that 
he drew his supplies from the Macedonian Christians. This 
was at the bezinning of the gospel, 7. e. when he first preached 
the gospel in these parts. The ingenious and learned author 
justly infers from this undesigned coincidence in the two epistles, 
the impossibility of forgery. See Paley’s Hore Pauline, p. 263 
—267. 
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found a safe and convenient conveyance. And it 
is observable, that the church at Philippi was the 
only society of Christians from whom the apostle, 
when he first preached the gospel in Greece, ac- 
cepted contributions of this kind; choosing, from 
prudential considerations, to wave his right of being | 
maintained by those to whom he preached, and to 
support himself by his own manual labour, rather 
than give occasion to his enemies to calumniate his 
motives, or obstruct the progress of the gospel by 
making it burdensome to the hearers. See Phil. iii. 
10, 14—16, 2 Cor. xii. 13, 14. It is generally in- 
ferred from 1 Cor. vii. 8, that the apostle was a wi- 
dower, but many have concluded, from an expres- 
sion in this epistle (ch. iv. 3), that Paul was a mar- 
ried man: but that his consort being unable to 
accompany him in his fatiguing and perilous mis- 
sions, he had, as a testimony of his high regard and 
affection to his generous friends at Philippi left her 
under their protection in that city, where she was 
employed, in company with other pious women, in 
acts of piety and charity. The Philippians had lately 
sent the apostle a very liberal present by Epaphro- 
ditus (ch. iv. 18), by whom it should seem that they 
had also expressed their tender sympathy with him 
in his confinement, and their alarms lest the pro- 
gress of the gospel should be retarded by the arrest 
and persecution of its most zealous and successful 
advocate. This worthy messenger of the church, 
who had been visited with a long and dangerous 
sickness at Rome, probably in consequence of the 
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fatigue which he had suffered, was now recovering ; 
and being impatient to return to his anxious friends, 
who had heard of his illness, the apostle dispatched 
him with this letter (ch. ii. 25—30), the design of 
which is to acknowledge and to return them thanks 
for their pious liberality, to remove their apprehen- 
sions with regard to the consequences of his impri- 
sonment, to fortify them against the intrusion and 
the mischievous doctrines of the judaizing zealots, 
and to encourage them to persevere in their adhe- 
rence to the gospel. It has been observed, that this 
epistle contains very high commendations of the 
conduct of the Philippians, with little or no mix- 
ture of reproof!; a clear evidence that the Chris- 
tian doctrine had not at that time been corrupted 
among them; and indeed it is probable that not 
many Jews were settled in the place, as there does 
not appear to have been any synagogue at Philippi. 
See Acts xvi. 13. 2 


a SS pet cn ee 


'«* Est hec Epistola, quanquam et ipsa Rome in vinculis 
scripta, letior, alacriorque, et blandior ceteris, ideo quod Phi- 
lippis, que urbs precipua est Macedoni@ et colonia, bis fuisset 
Paulus, et bene successisset ibi Pauli predicatio, etc. Post que 
tempora Philippenses plerique fideliter custodierant ea que a 
Paulo acceperant, amorenque in tan bonum magistrum, et re- 
verentiam multis modis erant testati.” Grotius. 

* If the Jews had been numerous at Philippi they would have 
had a synagogue, where the apostle would, as usual, have 
opened his commission ; whereas it appears that he began tu 
preach at an oratory by the river side, out of the city, to the 
pious women who resorted thither. The Jewish onverts were 
most easily seduced by judaizing teachers, and usually gave the 
the apostle most trouble ; the converts at Philippi were proba- 
bly chiefly among the Gentiles. 
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Tue Epistle TO THE PHILIPPIANS was written 
about A.D. 62', and near the close of the apostle’s 
first imprisonment. It is one of those epistles the 
genuineness of which has never been impeached. 
Its authenticity is not only established by the con- 
current testimony of the ecclesiastical writers, but 
by very strong internal evidence, particularly by 
many undesigned coincidences with the history of 
Luke, and by a cast of sentiment and a structure 
of style which are peculiar to St. Paul, and easily 
distinguished by those who are much conversant 
with that apostle’s invaluable writings. 


Having introduced the epistle with an appropriate 
salutation, ch. i. ], 2, the apostle proceeds, 





* Dr. Lardner thinks, some time before the close of that year. 
Supplement, vol. ii. ch. xil. sect. 11. 

* As internal evidences of the genuineness of this epistle, 
Dr. Paley mentions: 1.) The account of Epaphroditus, his 
journey, errand, sickness, &c. which are all incidentally hinted at 
as circumstances well known to his correspondent. 2.) The 
insinuation that Epaphroditus’s recovery was natural, and not 
miraculous. 3.) The coincidence of the hints which he 
drops of having received supplies from the Philippians while 
he was in Achaia, with the facts he mentions in the second 
epistle to the Corinthians. Phil. iv. 15, 16, compared with 
2 Cor. xi. 8, 9. 4.) The allusion to Timothy having been 
at Philippi, ch. i. 1, ii, 19, which, though not expressly men- 
tioned, is plainly implied in Luke’s history, Acts xvi 3, xvii. 14. 
5.) The epistle purports to have been written near the close of 
an imprisonment of long duration, which agrees with Luke’s 
account, Acts xxvili 3}. 6.) The temper of the apostle’s 
mind, as discovered in this epistle, ch. i. 23, and in the 2 Cor. 
v. 8, &c. is a presumption that they were written by the same 
person. 7.) The allusions to his persecutions at Philippi, 
ch. i. 29, 30, ii. 1, 2, agree with the account given by Luke, 
Acts xvi. 22. 
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I. To express his gratitude to his Philippian 
friends for their liberality, and his prayers for their 
improvement, ver. 3—11. 

II. To quiet their apprehensions, he gives some 
account of his own situation and views, of his feel- 
ings and his prospects of release, and of the great 
success of the gospel at Rome, ver. 12—26. 

IiI. He exhorts the Philippian converts to cul- 
tivate a temper and spirit worthy of the gospel, 
and particularly to unanimity and fortitude in the 
profes.ion of truth, after the example of Jesus 
Christ, and in hope of future reward. Ch. i. 27— 
i. 16. 

IV. The apostle promises to send Timothy to 
Philippi as soon as he could judge how his own 
case was likely to terminate, he expresses his hope 
of following him speedily; and in the mean time 
he dispatches their friend and messenger Epaphro- 
ditus to them without delay, passing, at the same 
time, a high encomium upon his character, and 
warmly recommending him to their esteem, ver. 
17—30. 

V. The apostle earnestly warns them against the 
artifices of Jewish zealots, and urges them to fol- 
low his own example, and to adhere firmly to the 
doctrine which he had taught them. Ch. iii. 1— 
ee 

VI. He sends specific messages to a few distin- 
guished individuals; he adds some general exhor- 
tations ; he renews his expressions of gratitude for 
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their repeated kindness and liberality, and particu- 
larly for their late generous and acceptable present 
by Epaphroditus ; and concludes the epistle with 
a suitable doxology, a general salutation, and the 
usual benediction, ver. 2—-23. 








THE 
EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 





THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 
CHAP. 1.1,2. 


T HE apostle, associating the name of Timothy 
with his own, introduces the epistle with a general 
salutation to the officers and members of the Phi- 
lippian church, ch. 1. I, 2. 


PAUL and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christ}; 


to all the holy believers in Christ Jesus? who are 





' Servants, &c.] There are but four epistles in which Paul 
does not introduce himself under the character of an apostle. 
The two epistles to the Thessalonians were written before his 
authority had been disputed ; and that to Philemon was a pri- 
vate letter, requesting a favour of a friend. The object of this 
epistle to the Philippians appears to be in a great measure to 
express his gratitude to them for their liberality: he seems, 
therefore, purposely to avoid mentioning a title which carried 
in it a claim to a maintenance. See 1 Thess. ii. 6, 2 Cor. xii. 
12,13. Nor does it appear that there was any party formed 
against the apostle in the church at Philippi. Timothy’s name 
is joined with his own, because he had been with the apostle 
when he first preached the gospel at Philippi. See Peirce in loc. 
andBenson on Philemon, ver. 1. 

* Holy believers, &c.] In the original, “all the holy in Christ 


Ch. I. . 


Ver. I. 
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Ch. £. 


Ver. 2. 


PHILIPPIANS. 


at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons ', favour 
be ¢o you and peace from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Paul and his beloved associate ‘Timothy, whose 


Jesus :”’ a periphrasis for all Christians; a word which the apo- 
stle never uses in any of his epistles, though it must have been 
familiar to him, as it was first imposed at Antioch, where he 
and Barnabas had preached the gospel with much success, Acts 
xi. 26: a plain proof that those learned men are mistaken who 
infer, from the expression used by Luke, that this appellation 
was given by divine appointment. 

1 Bishops, &c.] The existence ef these officers in the primi- 
tive church is indisputable ; and the mention of them in this epi- 
stle, and in no other, seems to me to be no serious objection 
against the genuineness of the epistle. They might have been 
particularly active in the collection which had been made for the 
apestle, or there might be some other reason for mentioning 
them of which we are ignorant. See Doddridge and Macknight , 
and Whitby, who also justly argues that the apostle, by the word 
bishops, emioxoros, here, means the elders of the church. “* By 
bishops,”’ says Dr. Priestley, ‘« the apostle could only mean the 
elders or presbyters of the church, to all of whom, as to those 
of the church of Ephesus, he gives the title of bishops, or, over- 
seers. There could be no such thing in that age as a bishop of 
one church having a superintendence over the ministers of other 
churches. Whether diocesan episcopacy be a useful Institution 
or not, there is nothing to countenance it in the scriptures; and 
the history of the church in later ages shows how liable it is to 
the grossest abuses, making the church of Christ to resemble 
the kingdoms of this world, by feeding the pride and ignorance 
of some churches and bishops, to the degradation and oppres- 
sion of others.” : 

It is very true, as Dr. Priestley observes, that diocesan epis- 
copacy is net a divine institution. Neither is any other form of 
church discipline and government. The Christian religion, with 
great wisdom, leaves every society of believers to model its own 
discipline according to its own ideas of expedience. And though 
episcopacy has been often perverted to evil purposes, to which 
all human institutions are liable, and of which episcopacy is far 
from exhibiting the sole exemple, it does not follow that this 
mode of church government which has so generally prevailed 
may not. in all cases be lawful, and in some highly expedient. 
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highest boast it is to be the servants of Jesus of Na- 
zareth, the true Messiah, and the messengers of his 
grace to the heathen world, send their affectionate 
salutations to their generous friends, to all true be- 
lievers in Christ in the celebrated city of Philippi; 
and particularly to those grave and venerable men 
who so worthily preside over their religious assem- 
blies; and likewise to those active and faithful per- 
sons to whose management the temporal concerns 
of the society are committed. The blessing of God 
be upon you all, and a large participation of that 
peace which results from the faith and hope and 
teinper of the gospel of Christ. 


SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE expresses his gratitude for their 
kindness, and his prayers for their improvement 
in the spirit of the gospel. Ch.i. 3—1). 


1. The apostle expresses his great satisfaction in 
their liberal spirit, his gratitude to God for it, and 
his firm persuasion that they will persevere in their 
Christian principles and conduct, ver. 3—7. 

I thank my God for all your remembrance of 
me?; always and in every prayer of mine for you 





* All your remembrance of me.) emi rarn ry pveie tuwy. Com- 
pare Luke xv. 7, 10, See Peirce; who proposes and vindicates 
this translation. 


| 
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all, making supplication with joy, because of your 
contribution to the gospel‘ from the first day until 
now. Being confident of this, that each of you who 
hath begun a good work? will go on to finish it until 
the day of Jesus Christ. As it is just for me to 
think this of you all, because you retain me in your 
hearts ®, and because you were all joint contributors 
to the present which I received+, both during my 





' Contribution, &c.]  xowwvig-e1g To evaryryeAtov’ i. e. “ com- 
municating or contributing to my support while I have been 
employed in preaching the gospel.” Peirce ; who observes, that 
if he had intended what our translators have expressed, he would 
have said ra evayyedts. | Cor. i. 9. Eph. iii. 9. See Wakefield. 
From the first day: “i. e. ever since I began to preach among 
you.” Peirce. 

* That each of you, &c.} So Mr. Wakefield translates the 
clause ; and much inore suitably to the connexion than the 
common version. Until the day, &c. “i.e. as long as you 
live.” Peirce. 

° You retain me in your hearts.| dia ro exe we ev Ty nagdia 
uyas. The original is ambiguous : I adopt the version of Peirce 
and Wakefield, as more agreeable to the context. 

* Joint-contributors, &c.] ** You have all been contributors to 
the gift | have received, in order to my being the better prepared 
for my defence.” Peirce ; who shows that the word xoiwvos is 


sometimes taken in an active sense in classical authors. See 


1 Cor. ix. 23 ; which he translates thus: “ This I do for the 
gospel’s sake, that I might be cvyxomvwyves, in conjunction with 
others, a communicator of the gospel. ‘* Pearce (Peirce) [ be. 
lieve,” says Dr. Paley Hor. Paul. p. 256, “ was the first com- 
mentator who gave this sense to the expression, and I believe 
also that his exposition is now generally assented to.” It is very 
evident that Dr. Paley appeals to Peirce of Exeter, whose criti- 
cism he cites, and not to Bishop Pearce. But it is remarkable 
that Bishop Pearce himself, urhis Epistole Due, Works, vol. ii. 
p. 478, incidentally gives the same sense to the passage. He 
considers the text in ver. 3, 4, as corrupted and confused, and 
conjectures the true reading to be, Euyapicw rw Oew we (ems 
KATY TT denoet i.0U TAVTOTE UmEp TAvTWwy Uw, PET XLPAHS THY 
PvElay WotenEevos) emt TN nowia, x. 7. A. “* et Apostolum puto 
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bonds and in the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that I not only 
hear of, but that I also experience in my own person, 
the happy effects of your Christian benevolence. I 
thank God that you still remember your faithful 
friend and teacher in the gospel, and that neither 
length of time nor distance of place, nor depression 
of circumstances, have effaced your affectionate sym- 
pathy. I often pray for you; which is the only way 
in which I can express my love and gratitude to you. 
And as often as I pray, I recollect with joy, and ex- 
press with gratitude, your great liberality in the ge- 
nerous contributions which you have made to sup- 
port the great expense of the mission of the gospel 
among the heathen. This generous spirit mani- 
fested itself, not only when your affections were 
warmly excited at your first conversion to the faith, 
but, to your great honour, this zeal has never relaxed, 
from that time to the present hour: and I have no 
doubt that you will persevere, as long as you live, 
in the same generous, public-spirited conduct ; and 
that you will be found so employed when you are 


velle dicere, se gratias Deo agere quia Philippenses huic suas di- 
vitias communicirunt, ut Judeis inopia laborantibus ministra- 
retur.”’ This, though a very ingenious conjecture, being desti- 
tute of all authority, is therefore inadmissible, as Mr. Peirce 
observes, who gives what he esteems a correct interpretation of 
the received text. 

How little support is given by this passage to the Calvinistic 
doctrine of final Perseverance, or that a man who has been 
once converted cannot fall away from grace, is sufficiently ob- 
vious. 
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summoned to the great and final tribunal. Ispeak 
with confidence of you all without exception; and 
I have the best reason for the good hopes which I 
entertain respecting you, forlam informed that every 
individual among you sympathizes kindly with me in 
my present confinement, and that you all contributed 
in proportion to your ability to that handsome and 
seasonable present which you have sent me ; and for 
which I may have particular occasion, as I expect 
in a short time to be called upon to defend myself, 
and the gospel which I am commissioned to preach, 
at the imperial tribunal. 


2. The apostle further assures them of his tender 
affection for them, which he expresses in earnest 
prayer to God for their improvement in the know- 
ledge and spirit of the gospel, ver. 8—1] 1. 

For God is my witness how earnestly I long 
after you all with the tender affection: of Jesus 
Christ. And this I pray, that your love may abound 
still more and more in knowledge and in all discern- 
ment?, that ye may distinguish things that differ?, 


' Tender affection.] Gr. bowels. See Wakefield and New- 
come. 

2 Discernment.) aic§yre’ “ see Prov. i. 7, The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning aicbycews.”” Newcome. “* ] pray that 
your attachment to the gospel may increase and show itself by 
your knowledge of its principles and your feeling of its influ- 
ence. The word, in the original, implies perception and feel- 
ing.”’ Dr. Priestley. 

5 Distinguish things that differ.} So Peirce. Wakefield and 
Newcome prefer the common version, viz. “ things that are ex- 
cellent.” Peirce refers to 1 Thess. v. 21 as a parallel text, 
“* Prove all things: hold fast that which is good ;” and adds, 
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that ye may continue clear * and unperverted® till 
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the day of Christ: being filled with the frut® of ENE 


righteousness? through Jesus Christ to the glory 
and praise of God. 

Be assured, my dear friends, that your great kind- 
ness to me, and your generous remembrance of me, 
is not lost upon me. God, who searches the heart, 
is witness to the truth and fervour of my affection 
for you; how earnestly I desire to visit you, how 
much I wish to impart to you some Christian in- 
struction, some spiritual consolation. But, for the 
present, a personal interview is not permitted. And 
the only return I can make for your kindness and 
liberality is, by praying for you. And this, my 


‘Nor can a man’s holding fast any controverted opinion in re- 
ligion be of any advantage unless he hold it fast upon such a 
trial ; noris there any other way for meu to approve themselves 
sincere against the day of Christ while they neglect this course, 
as is here plainly intimated.” 

*Clear.] “ e:Aimpivys, qui ad solem explicatus et spectatus pu- 
rus reperitur.”’ Schleusner. It is generally understood of sin- 
cerity, in opposition to deceit and duplicity: see Peirce. Gro- 
tius explains it, “ut clare omnia perspiciatis ; and Mr. Wake- 
field translates it, ‘‘ that ye may continue with discernment.” 
See 2 Pet. iii. 1. Perhaps this sense better suits the connexion : 
q.d. that you may be clear-sighted in the doctrine of Christ. 

° Unperverted.| ampooxores. The word is doubtful : it some- 
times signifies, not giving offence to others, 1 Cor. x. 32. Mr. 
Peirce thinks it here signifies, “‘ Do nothing to offend your- 
selves :’? 7. e. to wound your own consciences, Acts xxiv. 16. 
Mr. Wakefield translates it, “‘ without stumbling ;” and in this 
sense it best connects with eAimpiveis, if that word is rendered 
clear-sighted. 

° Fruit.) This word is read in the singular number in the best 
copies. See Griesbach. 

7 Righteousness :] i. e. liberality. See Ps. cxii. 3, 9; 2 Cor. 
ix. 9,10; James ij. 13. Peirce. 
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brethren, is the object of my earnest aspirations on 
your account: That you may persevere and improve 
in that amiable, benevolent, and generous spirit, 
by which you have hitherto been distinguished ; and 
that your Christian benevolence may be combined 
with proportionable improvementin Christian know- 
ledge, and in a capacity to form a right judgement 
concerning the doctrines of the gospel. And this 
I desire for you, to the end that you may be able to 
distinguish truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
and may not be in danger of being misled by false 
and seducing teachers, who, I fear, are endeavouring 
to insinuate themselves among you. Hitherto you 
have maintained the gospel doctrine in its purity, 
and have preserved inviolable your Christian liberty. 
I pray that you may persevere to the end of life in 
the same honourable course; that your principles 
may be uncorrupted; that your conduct may excite 
no prejudices against your profession: that so you 
may enjoy, to their utmost extent, the comfort, the 
reputation, and the affectionate gratitude, which are 
the genuine fruit and just reward of your Christian 
liberality, which redounds so much to the honour of 
God, and to the credit of the gospel, and for which 
you will hereafter receive ample recompense at the 
great day, when we shall all appear before the judge- 
ment-seat of Christ. 
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SECTION Ii. 


THE APOSTLE reports to the Philippians an en-  Ch.1. 
couraging account of his present situation ; and 
expresses his hope that wt would soon be in his 
power to make them a visit. Ch. 1. 12—26. 


1. He informs them that his long confinement 
had, upon the whole, contributed to the success of - 
the gospel, ver. 12—14. 

Now I would have you know, brethren, that what Ver. 12. 
. hath happened to me hath turned out rather! to the 
advancement of the gospel. So that my bonds are 13. 
well known to be for the.sake of Christ2, through 
all the palace, and all other places; and many of 14. 
the brethren in the Lord*+, emboidened by my bonds 


a Ce SY A SRS SEAR 


' Rather.| paadaov. Mr. Wakefield’s version is, “ has been 
greatly to the furtherance of the gospel.” 

* For the sake of Christ.| The expression in the original 1s 
ambiguous; the sense given in the translation seems best 
adapted to the context, and is given by Peirce, Harwood, Mac- — 
knight, Wakefield, and Newcome. If it were known that 
he was imprisoned solely for preaching the Christian doc- 
trine, and not for any offence against the state, it might tend to 
make an impression in his favour, and contribute to his enlarge- 
ment. 

$8 Palace.] ‘‘ the word properly signifies, the judgement-hall. 
Some think the camp of the pretorian guards is meant. See Le 
Clerc, Suppl. to Hammond.’ Newcome. 

* Brethren in the Lord.) ‘ Christian brethren, described in 
the second clause of the next verse.” Newcome. 
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have ventured), with much more undaunted cou- 
rage, to speak the word of God2. 

You are naturally apprehensive, lest my long im- 
prisonment at Rome may have been a considerable 
impediment to the progress of the gospel. But di- 
vine providence often compasses its ends by means 
which are to us unsearchable ;-and in the present 
case I can assure you for your comfort, that an event 
which appeared in itself so likely to obstruct and to 
put an end to my usefulness, has, in fact, contri- 
buted greatly to extend it. My tedious and unjust 
confinement has promoted the diffusion of the go- 
spel. for it has excited the curiosity of many, even 
in Cesar’s palace, as well as in all other districts of 
the city, to inquire into the cause of this bitter per- 
secution ; and having discovered that the only ground 
of accusation was, that I preached the gospel to, the 
Gentiles, it has led them to inquire into the con- 
tents of this glorious dispensation ; the consequence 
of which has been, that many have become sincere 
and confirmed believers, and some of them of no 
inconsiderable rank in the imperial court. And 
though the chain I wear is a considerable restraint 
upon my personal exertions, yet I am happy to say 
that I have many faithful colleagues who are both 
able and willing to labour in this honourable cause, 





' Have ventured.| See Doddridge’s version. Gr. “ are more 
abundantly bold to speak the word without fear.”’ 

* Of God.] va ©ea. This, which is wanting in the received 
text, is the reading of the Alexandrine and several other manu- 
scripts, and of the Syriac, Italic, and Vulgate versions. See 
Griesbach and Peirce. 
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and who, observing the cheerfulness with which I 
endure this long confinement, and its happy effect, 
so contrary to their expectation, in diffusing the 
knowledge of the gospel, have become more active, 
zealous, and courageous in the propagation of Chris- 
tian truth, and brave every danger in so glorious and 
divine a cause. 


2. The apostle expresses the great satisfaction he 
felt in the zeal with which the gospel was promul- 
gated, even though some of the preachers of it were 
influenced by motives personally unkind to himself, 
ver. 15—18. 

Some, indeed, are preaching Christ even through 
envy and contention', and some also through good- 
will, Those who preach him from love? preach, 


1 Some are preaching Christ even through envy and contention. } 
These were, no doubt, judaizing zealots, who, professing to be- 
lieve Jesus to be the Messiah, but insisting upun the observa- 
tion of the Jewish ceremonial as essential to salvation, were 
implacable enemies to the apostle, who was a zealous advocate 
for the liberty of the Gentile Christians. These would probably 
take advantage of the apostle’s confinement; and would go 
about among the new converts, endeavouring to persuade them 
to submit to the Mosaic ritual, than which nothing, as they well 
knew, would be more mortifying to him. It should seem that, 
though these men preached their judaizing doctrine in a degree 
which marked the malignity of their temper, and their hostility 
to the apostle, yet they did not preach it to that extent in Rome 
to which they carried it in some other places. Otherwise the 
apostle would hardly have called it preaching Christ. Sce Gal.i. 
6—9, v.2,3. Perhaps these zealots were afraid of insisting 
loudly and publicly at Rome upon the absolute necessity of sub- 
mission to the Jewish ritual, lest they should give offence to the 
civil power. See Peirce and Macknight. Mr. Evanson, surely, 
has little reason to argue, from the bad spirit of Paul’s oppo- 
nents, that the epistle is not genuine. 

* Those who, &c.] The construction of the original (0) wey— 
VOL. Il. a3 
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knowing that. I lie in prison for the defence! of 
the gospel. But those who preach from strife, pro- 
claim Christ with no pure intention®, meaning to 
add affliction to my bonds. IWhat then? notwith- 
standing, every way, whether in pretence or in 
truth, Christis proclaimed, and herein I do rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice 3, 

Many are engaged in preaching the great truth, 
that Jesus is the Christ; but, I am sorry to add, 











oi ds) requires the transposition of the 16th and 17th verses, 
which is supported by many good manuscripts and versions. 
See Griesbach, Wakefield, and Newcome. Peirce justly re- 
marks, “‘ that of e& ayarys, and oj e& epifesxs, are the subjects 
and not the predicate of their respective sentences ;"’ which is 
also the construction of Wakefield and Newcome. 

? Lie in prison for the defence.) 1g amodoyiay Te evayyeris 
xsiuat, “ that I lie in bonds in order to make an apology.” 
Peirce ; who thinks this sense better suited to the connexion 
than the common version, I am set or appointed for the defence, 
&c.: he observes, that the proper sense of arodsyia is a defence 
upon an accusation. Perhaps the meaning is, q.d. I must re- 
main in confinement till after my defence ; and therefore, as I 
can do less, these exert themselves the more. / 

* With no pure intention.) ayvws. This expression may refer 
either to the insincerity of their motives, or to their corruption 
of the Christian doctrine : perhaps the apostle included both. I 
have adopted Mr. Wakefield’s translation. 

3 Will rejoice.) ‘‘ The friends of Paul,” says Dr. Priestley, 
““ were encouraged by his firmness to preach the gospel with 
the greatest boldness ; and others who were probably judaizing 
teachers, of whom, as appears by St. Paul's epistle to the Ro- 
mans, there were many in that metropolis, preached it in such 
a manner as tended to disparage the apostle, thinking perhaps 
to mortify him by preaching independently of him, and under- 
valuing him ; and also, preaching many doctrines that he did 
not approve, especially the universal obligation to adhere to the 
laws of Moses. Paul, however, rejoiced in this preaching of the 
gospel, for hereby converts would be made to it, and the evil 
that might be occasioned by the preaching of his enemies would 
in time be rectified.”’ 
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not all with equally pure and benevolent motives. 
Strange to relate, there are some who preach the 
good news of universal peace and good will to men, 
from a contentious, perverse, and envious spirit ; 
but there are also some who preach the same doc- 
trine from the best and most generous motives. 
These illustrious characters, who honour me with 
their friendship, are the more active in the labours 
-of their ministry, because they know not only that I 
ain a prisoner for the sake of the gospel, but that till I 
have made my defence, or rather, which is in effect 
the same, till I have pleaded the cause and made 
known the doctrine of Christ before the imperial 
tribunal, I must continue in confinement, unable to 
exert myself as I wish. It is their desire, therefore, 
to supply my deficiency, and in this they manifest 
their affection to me by their zealous co-operation 
in the same cause. The other party, who oppose 
my doctrine and envy my success, teach indeed that 
Jesus is the Christ, and so far it is well. But they 
neither act from a good motive, nor teach uncor- 
rupted doctrine. As far as they dare, at this distance 
from Jerusalem, the chief seat of their polity and 
worship, they insist upon the observation of judaical 
rites; and thus they expect and intend to add to 
my sufferings, by the pain which they know that it 
would give me to witness their success in propagat- 
ing unsound doctrine. But in this they are mis- 
taken: for after all, and amidst all the imperfection, 
and all the insincerity with which they exercise their 


ministry, they agree with those who are animated 
y 2 
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by a better spirit in teaching, the fundamental truths 
of the Christian religion, and in this I do and I will 
rejoice: knowing that they who sincerely embrace 
the first elements of Christianity, and who practi- 
cally acknowledge Jesus as their master, will not, 
whatever their teachers may intend, be materially 
injured by speculative errors. 


3. The apostle expresses his cheerful confidence 
that this zeal for the gospel would contribute to his 
release ; and that his defence at his approaching trial 
would be conducive to the success of the Christian 
doctrine, ver. 19, 20. 

For I know’ that this? will end in my delver- 
ance3 through your prayer, and through the sup- 
ply of the spirit of Jesus Christ +, according to my 


1 I know.] ida. Though the apostle uses strong language, 
he does not mean to express absolute certainty of release, but 
merely a confident expectation of it ; for in the next sentence he 
expresses at least a possibility that the issue might be fatal. 

* This :] i. e. this preaching of Christ of which my bonds 
are the occasion, ver. 18.’ Peirce. ‘“ this imprisonment.” 
Wakefield. 

* Deliverance.| cwrypiav, release from confinement. 2 Cor. 1. 
6, Acts vii. 25, xxvii. 34, are passages in which the word is 
used in a sense different from eternal happiness. See Peirce, 
Wakefield, Harwood, Macknight, and Newcome. Peirce sug- 
gests that “ the preaching of the Judaizers, out of envy, would 
give his friends an opportunity to represent to the emperor and 
those in power, that he was persecuted by the Jews out of ma- 
lice, and not for any real crimes against the state. He might 
be sensible what good use would be made of this to favour his 
release.” 

* Supply of the spirit,) ‘‘ which was promised in imminent 
danger, and for which the apostle had occasion in his defence 
befure Nero.” Harwood. 
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earnest expectation and hope that I shall disgrace 
myself'inno respect>; but that with all freedom 
of speech now, as at all other times, Christ will be 
honoured in my person®, whether it be by life, or 
by death. 

I rejoice in the zeal with which the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel are promulgated ; nor need 
you, my friends, be anxious lest I should suffer any 
inconvenience on this account ; for I am persuaded, 
that so far from being an impediment to my re- 
lease, as some desire and expect, it will rather tend 
to accelerate that happy event, in connexion with 
your prayers for me, and with that supply of holy 
courage and freedom of speech which Christ has pro- 
mised to his faithful servants, when they are called 
to plead his cause before kings and rulers. The en- 
mity of Jewish zealots will be no disadvantage to me 
in the imperial court ; and the prevalence of the go- 
spel in its genuine spirit must be favourable to my 
cause. And I am fully confident that my honoured 
Master, who has so powerfully supported me upon 
all former occasions, will not, by denying me his 
promised aid, suffer me to disgrace myself and the 
cause in which I am embarked, at the approaching 
important crisis; but that, by a becoming freedom 
of speech when J am called to defend my character 
and cause at the tribunal of Cesar, the doctrine of 





5 Disgrace myself.] So Mr. Wakefield ; or, be disappointed. 
He refers to Rom. v. 5 ; where the word is used in the sense of 
disappoint. ** { shall be put to shame in nothing.” Newcome. 

® Person.] Gr. “ body.” 
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Christ will obtain a glorious triumph through my 
istrumentality, whatever the event may be as to my 
own person, and whether I, the herald of salvation, 
be condemned or released. 


4. The apostle, though on his own account de- 
sirous of release from a state of labour and suffering, 
expresses, nevertheless, an entire readiness to con- 
tinue at his post as long as he could be of use to 
others by preaching the gospel, ver. 21—24. 

For to me to live is Christ, and to die, gain}. 


2. But though this living in the flesh, would be to me 


a fruitful labour? ; yet, what I should choose I 
cannot say?. But I am distressed between the 


eT RENEE RE A A CE 


To live is Christ, and to die, gain.}] ‘The Arabic translator 
reads ypys-ov, good ; which Griesbach marks as a valuable read- 
ing. Beza, Calvin, Gataker, and Peirce make Xpis-og the sub- 
ject of both members of the sentence, and xezdo¢ the predicate 
of both; gq. d. for Christ to me, both in life and death, is gain. 
But Wolfius Cur. Crit. observes, that the apostle would then 
have written euoi yap Xpisos, xai7o Orv, nar To amobavely xEp- 
doc. See Bowyer. 

* Would be to me a fruitful labour.] Gr. “ fruit of labour,” 
i.e. fruitful, or advantageous labour, To him to live was to 
preach Christ; and this employment would be highly advan- 
tageous ; the greater the labour, the greater would be his re- 
ward, Yet even this consideration can hardly reconcile him to 
life. ‘The expression in the original is elliptical : es: de ro xy ev 
Tac, TET wor nacmos Eyes. Dr. Newcome supplies didoras wos 
ufter capxi, and his version is: ‘‘ But if it be given to me to live 
in the flesh, this preaching of Christ is the fruit of my labour.” 
‘* But if this life in the flesh be to me a fruitful employment in his 
gospel.” Wakefield. ‘‘ Quod sivero vita mea in corpore, utilita- 
tem afferret muneri meo, sane quid eligam nescio. Kas, sane.” Ro- 
senmuller, 

9 I cannot say.) 3 yywpigw. So Wakefield ; who thus preserves 
the proper signification of the word, which is lost in the common 
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twot, having a desire to depart®, and to be with 
Christ, which were very far better6, Nevertheless, 
to continue in the flesh is more necessary for you. 
I am well prepared for the awful alternative of 
life or death. While I live, indeed, I am doing 


translation, and which has created a difficulty to critics. See 
Peirce. . 

4 Distressed between the two.) See Wakefield. ‘“ I am borne 
different ways.” Doddridge ; who observes, “ that the original 
is very emphatical, cuverouas ex twy dvo, and seems to be an 
allusion to a ship riding at anchor, and at the same time likely 
to be forced to sea by the violence of the winds.” 

* To depart.) a5 ro avaavoas “ to be unbound.” Doddridge. 
Many manuscripts omit es, and it is ingeniously conjectured by 
Bishop Pearce, that the true reading is re avaAvgas. See Peirce 
and Bowyer, and Bishop Pearce’s Epp. Due. 

® Very far better.] ToAAw .addov xpetooov. The original is very 
emphatical. ‘ multo magis melius.” Vulgate. The Clermont and 
some other manuscripts read roow for woAdAw, and omit yap. 
q. d. O how very far better! It is commonly inferred from this 
text, and with some appearance of plausibility, that the apostle 
expected to be introduced into a state of activity and happiness 
immediately after death; but this conclusion is inconsistent with 
his doctrine in the epistles to the Corinthians and the Thessalo- 
nians, where he represents the happiness of a future life as en- 
tirely dependent upon a resurrection from the dead; without 
which he assures them that their faith is vain, and that all who 
had fallen asleep in Christ had perished, 1 Thess. iv. 13, 14, 
1 Cor.xv.12—18. To make the apostle, therefore, consistent 
with himself, we must understand him as comparing the present 
state with that which will take place immediately after the re- 
surrection, and accounting as nothing the intervening lapse of 
time. Not, indeed, upon the metaphysical, however just, sup- 
position, that the interval of thousands of ages is in reality no- 
thing; but, because the apostle, and all the Christians in that 
age, believed that the second appearance of Christ to raise the 
dead, and judge the world, would take place in the course of a 
very few years, so that some who were then living would be wit- 
nesses to that awful event. It is upon this ground that he re- 
garded as nothing the few years which he supposed would elapse 
before the resurrection of the dead. See 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

“* Nothing can be inferred from this text,” says Dr. Priestley, 
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something to promote the cause of Christ, and to 
diffuse his doctrine in the world; and this it is 
which gives life all its value, and reconciles me to 
remaining in life. But, independently of useful- 
ness, life would be of little value; and death would 
be far preferable to the fatigues and sufferings which 
I continually undergo. Indeed, so weary do I often 
feel, that the desire of rest almost prevails over that 


“in favour of an intermediate state between death and the re- 
surrection. For the apostle, considering his own situation, would 
naturally connect the end of this life with the commencement 
of another and a better, as he would have no perception of any 
interval between them. That the apostle had no view to any 
state short of the coming of Christ to judgement, is evident from 
the phrase he makes use of, viz. being with Christ, which can 
only take place at his second coming. For Christ himself has 
said that he would come again, and that he would take his dis- 
ciples to himself; which clearly implies that they were not to 
be with him before that time. 

“«« Accordingly, for many centuries after the notion of an in- 
termediate state was advanced, a notion which has been the 
foundation of the doctrine of purgatory, and many other absurd 
and mischievous opinions and practices in the church of Rome, 
and of no good whatever, it was never imagined that the de- 
parted souls were to be with Christ, but only in a place under 
ground called Hades, where they were to wait till the resurrec- 
tion of their bodies, at which time, and not before, it was sup- 
posed that they would be with Christ. The opinion, of the soul 
going immediately to heaven, was not advanced with any de- 
gree of confidence by. any Christians except the Gnostics, who 
believed in no resurrection at all, till about a thousand years 
after Christ.” 

«The scripture,” says the venerable Bishop Law, “ in speak- 
ing of the connexion between our present and our future being, 
doth not take into the account our intermediate state in death, 
no more than we, in describing the course of any man’s actions, 
take in the time he sleeps. Therefore the scripture must affirm 
an immediate connexion between death and judgement, Heb. 
ix. 27, and represents the coming of Christ as near at hand, 
James v. 8, 9." Law’s Inquiry, App. No. xiii. xiv. 
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most to live or die. My situation is like that of a 
ship at anchor, exposed to the impulse of opposite 
currents. Self-interest and the love of ease some- 
times prompt the wish to break loose, to depart from 
a region of storms and dangers, and to return to 
port, where I should soon be summoned into the 
‘presence of my glorious chief, and receive the pro- 
mised reward—a reward how great and transcend- 
ent! a state how unspeakably preferable to the pre- 
sent mixed and variable scene! Nevertheless it is 
for your advantage, and for that of the church in 
general, that I should remain a little longer at my 
post ; and I am content to do so. My master’s will 
is mine: I desire nothing so much as to approve my 


fidelity to him. 


5. With these views the apostle expresses his firm 
conviction that he shall be spared, and in due time 
restored to the society of his friends, ver. 25, 26. 

And, being confident of this, I know) that I 
shall remain, yea I shall remain with you all?, for 
the advancement of your faith and joy? ; that your 





1 I know,] by inference, not by revelation; for in that case 
he could not have supposed it possible that his confinement 
might issue in martyrdom, ver. 20. 

* With you all.] ‘1 shall not only remain on earth, but con- 
tinue my intercourse with you. See ver. 26.”” Newcome. 

$ Advancement, &c.| Doddridge. ‘‘ for your furtherance 
and joy in the faith.” Newcome. Mr. Wakefield translates the 
words, “for your satisfaction, and the furtherance of your faith ;"’ 
and observes in his nute, that “ the transposition of the two 
substantives is authorized by the Syriac, and in some measure 


Ver. 24. 


26. 
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glorying' in Christ Jesus may abound through 
me, by my presence with you again. 

Being fully persuaded that the continuance of my 
mission will, for the present, be of considerable ad- 
vantage to the Gentile churches, I have no doubt 
that my life will be prolonged. And not only so, 
but I am further persuaded that I shall also obtain 
my release from this long confinement, and shall be 
permitted once more to visit you, and all the other 
Gentile churches which I have planted, to confirm 
your faith and promote your joy, by recounting to 
you the beneficial effects which have resulted from 
this painful and tedious imprisonment. And my 
presence with you will completely justify the tri- 
umph which you have so often expressed in your 
conversion to the Christian doctrine by me, who 
was your first instructor ; and will confute and bring 
to shame the malignant insinuations of those who 
would infer from my sufferings, and particularly 
from my long restraint from public service, that I 
am not an authorized apostle of Jesus Christ. 





by other versions, to say nothing of the context.” Griesbach 
takes no notice of any various reading. J] have given Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s translation, which evidently expresses the apostle’s 
meaning. So Grotius explains the text: ‘ Qud majori cum 
gaudio conjuncta sit fides vestra.” “ Ut adjuvem vestrum pro- 
fectum in cognitione et virtute, et gaudium, quod ex fide proma- 
nare solet.”” Rosenmuller. 

' Glorying in Christ.) They would not only rejoice to see 
the apostle at liberty, and to enjoy his instructions, but would 
also triumph over his adversaries, who represented his impri- 
sonment as a proof of the invalidity of his mission. See Peirce 
and Newcome. 
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SECTION III. 


THE APOSTLE exhorts the Philippians to cultivate 
a spirit worthy of the gospel, and particularly re- 
commends mutual affection, humility, and forti- 
tude in the profession of truth, from the example 


of Christ, and in expectation of future reward. | 


Ch. 1. 27—ii. 16. 


1. The apostle urges them to a firm adherence 
to truth and duty, undismayed by opposition, ver. 27 
—30. 

Only 2, behave worthy of the gospel of Christ, 
that whether I come and see you, or being absent 
hear of your concerns, | may be assured * that ye 
stand firm in one spirits, striving together with 


one soul for the faith of the gospel6, and in no 





* Only.| Hoc tantum moneo in presentia. Menochius apud 
Pol. Syn. See Newcome. Gal. ii. 10, v. 13. 

9 Behave, &c.] woarreverbe. ‘ The word literally signifies, 
‘to behave as denizens of some city or corporation.’’’ Dod- 
dridge. 

*] may be assured.] The expression is elliptical by the omis- 
sion of sw xat axew after vuwy, and the ellipsis is supplied va- 
riously, but the apostle’s meaning is evident. See Wakefield. 

> Stand firm in one spirit.) unanimous in your adherence to 
truth. See Peirce. ‘‘ Standi verbum athletis convenit gradum 
servantibus ; a quibus sumpta est translatio.” Beza. 

® Striving, &c.| ‘ united in exertion to maintain the uncor- 
rupted faithin opposition to Jewish zealots. See ch. iii.”’ Peirce ; 
who observes, ‘‘ that their own unanimity, and their withstand- 
ing and opposing seducers to Judaism, were the two points on 
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degree intimidated by your opponents, (which con- 
stancy 2 zs to them a certain emdence of your ruin 5, 
but to you of salvaiion+: For ths favour has 
> ue . r) 5 ; ° , 
been graciously givens to you by God with respect 
to Christ, not only to believe tn him, but even to suf- 


30 fer for him:) enduring the same conflict® which ye 


saw in me, and now hear to be zn me. 

which the apostle was about chiefly to insist.” Sériving, cuy- 
abagvres, wrestling together, jointly contending : the metaphor is 
still kept up. “ It signifies,” says Dr. Macknight, ‘ the greatest 








‘ exertions of courage and strength. The word denotes the action 


of the Athlete in the Olympic games.’’. 

' Intimidated.] wrvpowevos, startled by your opposers : i. e. 
judaizing teachers, “‘ who alone, says Mr. Locke (Eph. i. 25), 
were likely to affright the convert Gentiles, and to make them 
start out of the way of the gospel; which is the proper import 
of the word.”’ Peirce. 

2 Which constancy.] ‘7715, says Dr. Newcome, is here used 
for éwep, as Eph. iii. 13 it is used for aivives’ being in both places 
attracted by the following substantive. See also Col. i. 27.” 

$ Of your ruin.] ‘ When these Judaizers saw that they could 
not by all their endeavours prevail upon the Gentiles to comply 
with what they took to be the condition of salvation, Acts xv. 1, 
they would esteem them obstinate and incorrigible, and as aban- 
doned by God to everlasting perdition.” ‘¢ It is no new thing 
(adds Mr. Peirce) for men to make such things the conditions 
of salvation, as God does not; and then unmercifully to damn 
those who do not submit to them.” Peirce. See also Macknight. 
The common interpretation supposes, that the constancy of thie 
Philippians was an evidence of destruction to their opponents : 
which is hardly consistent or intelligible. ‘The construction re- 
quires, that from the middle of the 28th verse to the end of the 
29th should be included in a parenthesis. 
~ 4 §alvation.] 1 follow Mr. Wakefield in finishing this sen- 
tence at ow7rypias. He pleads the authority of the Syriac, ZEthi- 
opic, and Arabic translators. Griesbach is silent. 

> Graciously given.| The apostle here, with great address, 
speaks of suffering for Christ as an honour and a favour: thus 
obviating the objections of those who represented persecution 
as atoken of divine displeasure, and of disapprobation of the 
persecuted cause. Newcomie, Peirce. 

€ Endwiing the same conflicé, &.| The construction requires 
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To promote your stability-and improvement in 
the Christian doctrine, I am willing to continue in 
a state of labour and of suffering. I have one, and 
but one, favour to ask of you in return for this tes- 
timony of my affection: Live as Christians. Let 
your whole conduct correspond with the laws and 
the spirit of that holy community into which you 
are now initiated, and in the privileges and immu- 
nities of which you have been made to participate. 
I hope soon to be at liberty to visit you: at all events, 
I cannot be long without hearing of you. But in 
whatever way I gain information of your state, let 
me have the satisfaction te learn that you all adhere 
stedfastly to the doctrine of the gospel, in its sim- 
plicity and purity; that you are unanimous in the 
profession of it, and that you support one another 
in earnestly contending for the truth, and in a zea- 
lous opposition to all false doctrine, under whatever 
pretence it may be pressed upon you. ‘They who 
wish to subvert your principles announce their doc- 
trines as essential to salvation, and anathematize 
all who will not receive them. Fear them not: 
their anathemas are vain. ‘This firmness of yours 
they will call obstinacy, and represent it as a sure 
mark of reprobation. But believe me when I assure 
you, that you cannot possess a stronger evidence 





that this should be joined with the former part of the 28th verse. 
Bowyer. It is uncertain what that conflict is to which the 
apostle alludes, whether the opposition of judaizing teachers, or 
of persecution. The former, from the connexion, seems most 
probable; though we hear nothing of any such contest which 
the apostle had at Philippi. Perhaps both may be included. 
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of the safety of your state than a firm practical ad- 
herence to the purity of the Christian faith. You 
have also this further proof of your interest in the 
promises of the gospel. God has not only called 
you to the profession of the gospel, but he has 
vouchsafed you the great honour of being confes- 
sors and sufferers in this holy cause. Do not, then, 
disgrace it or yourselves, by suffering this inesti- 
mable treasure to be injured and corrupted. Your 
situation is similar to my own: you saw that I stre- 
nuously resisted every attempt to blend the simpli- 
city of the gospel with the bondage of the law; you 
know that I am now in confinement for maintain- 
ing the liberty of the Gentile church, and you are 
now struggling with the zealots who wish to bring 
you under the yoke of the ceremonial institution. 
Follow my example: resist them firmly: and upon 
no consideration abandon the principles, or resign 


the privileges, of the gospel. 


2. The apostle earnestly adjures them to mani- 
fest their affection to him by uniting zeal for truth 
with a peaceable, humble, and disinterested spirit, 
ch. il. 1—4. 

If, therefore’, there be any consolation in 
Christ®, if any comfort from love, if any commu- 





\ If, therefore.| q.d. If you have that affection for me which 
you profess, and which I am confident that you feel, complete 
my happiness ; which you will accomplish most effectually by 
love and kindness to each other, and by a cordial union to sup- 
port the pure doctrine of the gospel, in opposition to those who 
would subvert the truth or corrupt its purity. 
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nion of spirit3, if any tender compassion4, com- 
plete ye my joys: that ye may be unanimous, main- 
taining the same love, having your souls joined to- 
gether in attending to one thing®, doing nothing 
through contention or vainglory, but in humility of 
mind giving others a preference to yourselves: each 
one considering not his own attainments only, but 
every man the attainments of others atso7. 


* If any consolation in Christ.] 9. d. if there be any comfort in 
the doctrine of Christ, in which we mutually participate. 

5 Communion of spirit, &c.] xowwvia aveymaros. This may 
be understood of the gifts of the holy spirit communicated by 
the apostle ; or, more probably, of spiritual union or fellow- 
ship. See Peirce and Wakefield. 

* Any tender compassion.] Gr. ‘“ any bowels and mercies.” 
“‘ affection and compassion.” Wakefield. q. d. if you have any 
sympathy in my privations and sufferings, which indeed you 
have so largely contributed to relieve. 

* Complete, &c.] The apostle had before expressed his great 
joy at the good account which he had received from Epaphro- 
ditus of their faith and liberality, chap. i. 4: he now wishes that 
they may render his satisfaction complete, by mutual harmony 
among themselves, and by a stedfast adherence to the purity of 
the faith. 

6 Attending to one thing.| ‘‘ The apostle forcibly inculcates 
unanimity and agreement by a redundancy of language.” In 
this observation of Archbishop Newcome most expositors con- 
cur. Mr. Wakefield’s version is, ‘“ having the same disposi- 
tions, the same love, the same soul, the same mind.” Dr. Da- 
niel Scott joins the two former and the two latter clauses; viz. 
“that ye may be unanimous, maintaining the same love ; having 
your souls joined together, in attending to the one thing.” See 
Doddridge’s note upon the text. Mr. Peirce expounds the words 
thus: “ Let me have a complete joy and satisfaction, in your 
manifesting the same disposition towards me which | have de- 
clared that I have towards you all.” And he observes, in his 
note, that it “ will make all easy if we understand the apostle 
in the first clause as exhorting them to be like-minded with him- 
self; and the ro éy gsovarres as signifying their agreement with 
one another.” ‘he difficulty is, to avoid tautology. 

7 Not his own attainments only] “ his own advantages and 
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In this conflict of principles and parties, allow me 
to put in my claim to a share in your regard. If 
there be any thing valuable in your Christian pro- 
fession, you owe it in some measure to me, who 
first enlightened you in the doctrine of Christ. If, 
then, you set any value upon that doctrine which 
reveals an immortal existence, if there be any de- 
light in that cordial affection which the true disci- 
ples of Jesus bear to each other, if there be one 
common spirit of holiness and zeal pervading the 
community of those who believe, and in which we, 
I trust, largely participate; finally, if you still feel, 
as [am sure you do, a kind affection for your first 
instructor in the faith, and a tender sympathy with 
him in his sufferings for truth, let me conjure you 
by all these tender and engaging considerations to 
contribute what lies in your power to my comfort 
and satisfaction. You have indeed already done 
much; you have received the gospel readily; you 
have professed it honourably and consistently ; you 
have shown me much personal kindness. Persevere, 
iny brethren: complete my satisfaction, fulfill my 
joy. Unite with ine in firm adherence to Christian 
principles, in resolute opposition to false doctrine, 
and to insidious and seducing teachers. Be una- 
nimous amongst yourselves in the prosecution of 
this honourable cause. If you maintain your inte- 


excellencies, thus filling himself with pride.” Newcome — The 
apostle does not mean to encourage a busy pragmatical temper ; 
which he elsewhere utterly concemns. | Thess. iv. 1]; 2 Thess. 
il, Lies Dimey,. 137 Peirce: 
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grity, you will indeed afford me the highest delight, ch. 11. 


an ample remuneration for all my labours and my 
sufferings. Unite in opposing the common enemy; 
but first of all, love one another: be peaceable; be 
humble; let each be ready to give preference to 
others, and to wave his own right to precedence. 
Think not highly of your own attainments ; regard 
not solely your own interest. Allow to others the 
merit of those good qualities which they possess ; 
und be zealous and active in promoting the welfare 
of others ; for in so doing you will best consult your 
own ultimate advantage. 


3. The apostle, to enforce the practice of self- 
denial, urges the example of Christ, in his volun- 
tary humiliation and subsequent exaltation, ver. 
5—l1. 

1.) The apostle states the circumstances of 
Christ’s voluntary humiliation as an example of 
self-denial to his followers, ver. 5—8. 

Let the same mind be in you which was also in 


Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God), did 


RA RR . 


"In the form of God.] ev woogn Ges ‘* Mopdy, forma, omne 
quod in oculos occurrit, imago, similitudo.” Schleusner. Hesych. 
idex, e005. This word occurs but three times in the New Testa- 
ment: Mark xvi. 12, he appeared in another form to two of 
them ; and Philip. ii. 7, he took upon him the form of a servant. 
Its proper signification is, an external visible appearance. In 
this sense Christ could not resemble God, who is invisible ; the 
word is used, therefore, in a figurative sense: and to pretend 
that here is an allusion to some pre-existent glory, or to his 
supposed appearance upon Mount Sinai, is perfectly gratuitous, 
and destitute of all proof and probability. I have given in the 
paraphrase what appears to me the true sense of the expression. 


VOL. Ill. Z 


Ver. 4. 
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not peremptorily lay claim! to this resemblance of 
God?, but divested himself, assuming the form of 


——— 





God alone, the omnipotent Author of Nature, can controul its 
laws and operations at pleasure; and the voluntary power of 
working miracles which Christ was permitted to exercise, exhi- 
bited a striking resemblance of the divine omnipotence, and 
distinguished this illustrious prophet from all former prophets 
and messengers of God. 

! Did not peremptorily lay claim, &c.) ovy dpwaypoy yY7- 
caro, didnot regard it asa prey: did not seize as his right: 
as a property acquired by his own prowess, for which he was 
amenable to no account, “ ‘Agrayu.os, proprie, direptio, ipsa 
rapiendi actio. Nomen verbale; et nomina in og desinentia fere 
uctionen, non rem, et statum, significant. Sed interdum tamen 
passive usurpatur, ut significet rem raptam, predam, vel rem 
avidé diripiendam et vindicandam. Hine formula dprayyov 


€ ° « « . ° e 
nysirdas vt, cupide aliqua re uti, studiosissimé eam occupare, 


et sibi vindicare, significat.”” Schleusner.— non rapinam ar- 
bitratus est.’ Vulg—* did not esteem it a prey or booty.” © 
Newcome; and Peirce, who observes “ that gprayuos, which 
is a word that occurs very seldom in classic authors, has pro- 
bably the sense of asmayua, as Barriopos of Barricua, &c., 
and that it signifies something actually in possession, which a 
person is eagerly desirous to retain.” Mr. Wakefield, from 
Eustathius, shows that, according to the genius of the Greek 
language, aprayy.os is equivalent to acrayya. Sylva Critica, iil. 
112, § exlii,. Dr. Clarke observes, that the construction also 
requires, that the clause ey aéraypov x. 7. A. Should be un- 
derstood as expressing, not his greatness, but his humiliation ; 
otherwise the expression would have been, not adda, but cuws 
dz, Or, AA’ Guws, nevertheless. Clarke’s Script. Doct., No. 934. 
The connexion also requires this sense; for the apostle is ex- 
horting the Philippians, after the example of Christ, not to seek 
after that to which they had vo claim, but, for the benefit of 
others, to part with that which they might have retained. It 
highly favours this interpretation that it is the sense in which 
the word was understood by all the Ante-Nicene writers. The 
churches of Vienne and Lyons, in their epistle to those of Asia, 
speaking of the martyrs who suffered in the time of the emperor 
Verus, say, They were such zealous followers of the example of 
Christ, who being in the form of God, ovy aprayywov x7. A. did 
not claim as aright, was not tenacious of being like God, that 
though they had often been cast to wild beasts, and had en- 
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a servant+, and becoming like other men5. And 
being in condition ike another man ®, in obedience 
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dured all manner of torments, yet would they not suffer them- 
selves to be honoured with the title of martyrs, &c. See also 
Origen on John, p. 34, Huet. et Novatian De Trin. cap. 17. 
Grotius, Tillotson, Whitby, and Bishop Bull, disapprove the 
common translation. Mr. Wakefield renders the clause, “ did 
not think of eagerly retaining this divine likeness.” 

* Resemblance of God.] toa Oew, “ to be as God, or in the 
likeness of God,” Whitby ; who observes, that soa is frequently 
used adverbially in the LXX. Job x. 10, hast thou not curdled 
me, toa tupw, like cheese? xi. 12, man is born, toa ovw, like a 
wild ass’s colt. See also xiii, 12, xv. 16; Isa. li. 23. If the apo- 
stle had intended to express complete equality, he would rather 
have used icoy rw Oew. See John v. 18. But the thought of the 
humble Jesus arrogating to himself perfect equality with the 
Almighty God, whose servant and messenger he was, could 
never have entered into the apostle’s mind. The true sense 
of the passage appears to be that which is expressed in the pa- 
raphrase, viz. that Christ, possessing voluntary powers of work- 
ing miracles, did not regard them as his own property and right. 
He had been taught by the discipline of his temptation in the 
wilderness, that he was not to exercise the powers intrusted to 
him to promote his own.interest, or to gratify his own ambi- 
tion ;: nor,. in general, to extricate himself from danger. And 
this was so remarkably the character of our Lord, that he even 
prohibited his disciples from speaking of some of the most il- 
lustrious of his miracles ; he was supported by the contribu- 
tions of his followers, in preference to a supernatural supply ; 
and till his appointed hour was come, he chose rather to with- 
draw.from the scene of danger than to rescue himself by mira- 
cle. And this, by the way, obviates the objection which some 
have made against the supposition that Jesus was intrusted with 
discretionary miraculous powers. It amounts to exactly the 
same thing, whether he never wrought a miracle but by-imme- 
diate impulse, or whether, being intrusted with a voluntary 
power of working miracles, his mind was so perfectly disci- 
plined that he never exercised that power but upon proper oc- 
casions. ; ' 

3 Divested himself.) éavrov exevwoe. “ emptied himself of it.” 
Wakefield. —** made himself of no account.” Newcome. Not 
that he actually resigned his miraculous powers, but that he 
never exerted them except upon special occasions; and that in 
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to God he humbled himself7 unto death, even unto 
death upon a cross. 

Practise self-denial. Be ever ready to make the 
greatest sacrifices for the good of others; and be as- 
sured you will not ultimately be losers by your ge- 
nerosity. Drink deeply into the spirit of Christ, 
and follow his great example. He voluntarily and 
cheerfully made far greater sacrifices for the benefit 
of mankind than it is possible for any of his follow- 
ers to pretend to, and his reward was proportionably 





the common intercourses of life he acted as though he possessed 
them not, so that no one from his appearance would expect any 
thing extraordinary from him. 

* Assuming the form of a servant.] popgyy ders Aabwy, he 
voluntarily submitted to the labours, the indignities, and to the 
punishment of a slave. Mop¢y dsAe does not imply that he was 


actually a slave, nor does zoppy Oe prove that he was truly 


God. He resembled God in his miraculous powers, he resem- 
bled a slave in his labours and sufferings. 

° Becoming like other men.] ev duoiwmars avbowiruy yevowe- 
vos, being made in the likeness of men: i.e. of other men, who 
possessed no superior powers. He made himself like them by 
not exerting the powers he possessed upon ordinary occasions. 
See Judges xvi. 7, 11, 13, 17: I shall become weak, and be ws 
sis Tw avGowmwy, like another man. The expression likeness 
of men, no more proves that Christ possessed a nature different 
from that of men, than the similar expression, as applied to 
Sampson, proves that warrior to have been one of a superior 
class of beings. 

° Being in condition like another man.] oxyyuars evpsbers we 
avOcwros, being found in fashion as a man. evpeless, cum 
esset, cum existeret. Ellys’s Fortuita Sacra, Newcome, Peirce. 
ovnwa, State and condition. Raphelins. ‘ Omnem habitum et 
statum alicujus rei externum significat.” Schleusner. 1] Cor. vii. 
31. 

7 He humbled himself unto death.) This plainly implies, that 
the submission of Christ to a violent death was a voluntary act, 
which it was in his power to have avoided if he would; agree- 
ably to his own declaration John x. 15, 17, 18. 
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great. He was exalted far above all other men by 
his miraculous gifts ; he was anointed with the holy 
spirit and with power ; the spirit was communicated 
to him without limitation ; and he exercised at plea- 
sure those miraculous powers which were given him 
for the confirmation of his mission: and in this 
sphere, like that Almighty Being himself whose 
delegate and ambassador he was, he spontaneously 
controuled the laws, and changed the course, of 
nature. Nevertheless, so admirably was his mind 
enlightened, and his heart disciplined to his situ- 
ation and office, that he never presumed to arro- 
gate these mighty powers, this similitude to the Al- 
mighty, as his own natural right, as the acquisition 
of his own wisdom and strength, for the possession 
of which he was indebted to none, in the exercise 


of which he was controulable by none, and for the | 


use of which he was amenable to none. Far other- 
wise. He knew that he possessed these mighty 
powers as a trust for which he was accountable, and 
in the use of which he had been fully instructed : 
and therefore he strictly confined the exercise of 
them to the purposes for which they were commu- 
nicated. He never exhibited them for the purpose 
of display; he seldom used them for his own per- 
sonal benefit; he acted in the concerns of life as 
though he possessed them not. He declined the 
applause which the gratitude of the happy subjects 
of his beneficent miracles, and the admiration of 
surrounding multitudes would have accumulated 
upon his head, Resembling the Almighty in the 
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powers which he possessed, in external appearance 
he assimilated himself to a servant. For the good 
of mankind he submitted to the labours, and bore 
the indignities, of a slave. Thus, notwithstanding 
the dignity of his character and the greatness of his 
powers, he could not in appearance be distinguished 
from other men. And being, as to his external 
state and condition, like a person of the meanest 
rank in life, destitute even of necessaries, when it 
was in his power to have commanded all the pomp 
and luxury which opulence could supply, he carried 
his self-denial still further; and in obedience to the 
will of God, who had given hin a commission to 
redeem mankind from idolatry and vice, he submit- 
ted to greater indignities still. And though no hu- 
man power could have wrested his life from him, 
though legions of angels would, in obedience to his 
summons, have instantaneously appeared in his de- 
fence, though he could in an instant have struck all 
his adversaries to the ground, and though he felt 
and trembled at the horrors of his approaching suf- 
ferings, yet because the purposes of his mission re- 
quired it, and his heavenly Father directed it, he 
without hesitation submitted to a death which it was 
in his power to have avoided; and that, a kind of 
death the most painful and ignominious, being 
nailed to and suspended upon across. ‘These were 
the sacrifices which Jesus made, and the sufferings 
which he voluntarily underwent for the good of 
mankind. 
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2.) The apostle insists upon Christ’s exaltation 
as the reward of his self-denial, ver. 9—11. 

Therefore God, on his part, hath very highly 
exalted him}, and hath granted him that name? 
which is superior to every name, that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bend, of those who are 
in heaven, and upon earth, and under the earth +, 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ ts Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 











™ God on his part, &c.] xas, vicissim. Rom. 1. 24. Newconie. 
* uneoupwoe. Ideo Deus cum multo sublimiorem fecit quam erat 
antea.”’ Grotius, Peirce. Heb. xii. 2, Dan. iv. 34. 

* That name.| See Griesbach and Newcome. 4 name supe- 
rior to every name: i, e. authority superior to all former pro- 
phets and messengers of the divine will. ‘* Nomen hic est dig- 
nitas.” Grotius. See Eph. i. 21. 

$ In the name of Jesus, &c.] i.e. that all should be taught by 
Jesus the worship of the true God. “ It should be translated 
in, says Secker, Sermons, vol. iil. p. 3-44. To bow the knée 
is to pray. Eph. iii. 14. Or, rather thus: that a token of sub- 
jection should be shown at, for, on account of the glorious naine, 
dignity, or authority of Jesus. Matt. vi.7, xi.6; Acts vii. 29. 
The next verse shows what this dignity is." Newcome, Viz. 
that every tongue should confess, &c. 

* Of those that are in heaven, &c.] 1%. e. says Newcome, and 
most of the expositors with him, “ of angels, of men now living, 
and of departed men.’ 1 would rather understand this figurative 
expression of Jew and Gentile, the living and the dead. Sce 
Mr. Locke’s note upon Eph. i. 10. At any rate, let it be re- 
membered, that it is the worship of God, not of Jesus, which 
is here spoken of. In the name, not aé the name, of Jesus, 
every knee shall bow: as his disciples, not as his worshipers, as 
many believe. 

Mr. Peirce conjectures, or rather he considers the scriptures 
as teaching, that “ antecedently to the advent of Christ, God 
allotted to the angels provinces and dominions ; one being ap- 
pointed to preside over one country, and another over another. 
But that at our Lord’s resurrection an end was put to this rule 
of angels; they themselves, together with all nations, were put 
under Christ, whose authority and power were then highly ad- 
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This unexampled instance of voluntary humili- 
ation and suffering for the benefit of mankind was 
not left destitute of its proper reward. The right- 
eous and benevolent Governor of the world, who, 
to answer the wise purposes of his administration, 
imposed this severe duty upon his holy servant Jesus 
Christ, has in return made him ample compensa- 
tion for this great act of filial obedience and mag- 
nanimous benevolence. He first raised him from 
the grave ; and has since advanced him to the high- 
est honour and authority. He has made him supe- 
rior to all former prophets and messengers of his 
will, without excepting the Jewish legislator him- 
self; whose authority was never meant to extend 
beyond the limits of the Hebrew nation, while the 
divine religion of Jesus Christ, confirmed by his 


vanced above what they were before: he being intrusted with 
universal dominion, and all that were rulers and governors be- 
fore being made his subjects and ministers.’ To this, I had 
almost said wild, but at best very improbable, hypothesis, the 
learned writer accommodates the tenth verse: and upon this 
principle he explains the ninth, ‘ And upon this account God 
has advanced him higher than before.’ 

“* Whether the apostle annexed any distinct ideas to these 
phrases,” says Dr. Priestley, “ or only meant to give one ge- 
neral idea of the great power to which God had raised Christ, 
is not very certain. The phrase heaven and earth might have 
been a kind of proverbial expression, denoting the universe in 
general. But it has been conjectured that the things in heaven, 
the things in earth, and the things under the earth, in this place 
may refer to the threefold division of the heathen gods, some of 
whom were said to have power in heaven, others upon earth, 
and others under the earth, or among the ghosts of the dead : 
intimating, that all these heathen deities would fall before the 
doctrine of the gospel of Christ ; or, that idolatry in all its forms 
would fall before it. This interpretation appears to me not im- 
probable.” 
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universal prevalence. ‘The law which he has pro- 
mulgated is to be obligatory upon all mankind ; 
upon those who were favoured with former revela- 
tions, as well as upon those who were left to unas- 
sisted reason and the dim light of nature. The 
blessings of the gospel extend to the dead as well 
as to the living; and the doctrine of Jesus reveals 
the awful truth, that all who are in their graves shall 
hear his voice and shall come forth. It is the will 
of God that this divine religion, of which Jesus is 
the honoured founder, should be promulgated to all 
nations ; and in due time all the systems of heathen 
idolatry shall fall before the banner of the cross: 
all the tribes of mankind, of every rank and degree, 
shall bow to the sceptre of Christ: all shall learn 
from him how to offer the most acceptable homage 
to his and their Father; and while they joyfully ac- 
knowledge and honour him as their Master, they 
shall with grateful hearts adore the mercy of God 
in sending his well-beloved son and faithful servant 
into the world, as the teacher of truth and the nies- 
senger of peace. Such is the honour and reward 
which has been conferred upon Jesus, our great 
Lord and Master, for his willing obedience, and his 
meritorious self-denial for the good of mankind. 
Be you animated by the same spirit, and from the 


same righteous and merciful Judge you shall re- 


ceive your due reward. 


4. The apostle enforces his exhortation from the 


Ver, Ii 
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deference which they had hitherto uniformly paid 
to his authority ; and from the help which they had 
obtained from God, ver. 12, 13. 

Wherefore, my beloved brethren, as ye have al- 
ways obeyed me? with respect and reverence, and 
that not only when I was present but much more 
now in my absence, promote earnestly the welfare 
of each other 4, for God ts working in you both to 
be willing 5, and to perform. 





1 Wherefore :] i.e. since Christ has done so much for us. 
Newcome, Peirce. See ver. 3—5. 

2 Obeyed me.] So Peirce and Wakefield. This suits the con- 
nexion better than if the word God had been supplied, agree- 
ably to the opinion of some expositors * for the apostle, being 
about to give a solemn charge, enforces it by reminding them 
of the attention which they had been used to pay to his advice 
and directions. Mr. Wakefield observes, that ‘* this translation 
is as consistent with the original, and much more with the scope 
of the writer, than the former.” 

S With respect and reverence.| eva Gols nas pone, with fear 
and trembling ; probably a colloquial phrase, by which is ex- 
pressed respectful deference to the directions of a teacher or 
master. It occurs in three other places only in the New Tes- 
tament, 2 Cor. vii. 15, “ whilst he (Titus) remembers the obe- 
dience of you all, how with fear and trembling you received 
him.” See also 1 Cor.ii.3, Eph. vi.5. In this sense it is pro- 
perly connected with the clause which precedes it, and ex- 
presses the deference which the Philippians paid to the instruc- 
tions of the apostle. Mr. Peirce, who proposes and defends this 
interpretation, renders the words humility and concern. 

* Promote earnestly the welfare of each other.| ryyv sautwy 
cwrysiay xarepyacerfe. The connexion seems to require this 
interpretation in preference to the common one, “ work out 
your own salvation.’’ See Peirce, Harwood, and Wakefield. 
éauTwy is sometimes used for one another. See Eph. iv. 32. ya- 
pidomeves Eavrors, forgiving one another, Col. ni. 16, Heb. iti. 
13. Mr. Peirce, however, allows that the word docs not occur 
in this sense in any other passage in this epistle. cwrypia is 
unquestionably sometimes used in the sense of temporal wel- 
fare, prosperity, or comfort. See Philip. 1. 19, with Peirce’s 
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You see, my beloved Christian brethren, the ex- 
ample of our Master Jesus Christ. How great his 
condescension, his self-denial, his voluntary humi- 
liation, and sufferings for the benefit of mankind, 
and how transcendent his reward! I beseech, I 
charge you to resemble him to the utmost of your 
ability, in your exertions to assist and benefit one 
another. And I flatter myself that this my solemn 
injunction will not be ineffectual. - I bear you tes- 
timony that, while I was with you, and exercising 
my ministry at Philippi, you discovered the utmost 
anxiety and solicitude to comply with my wishes, 
and to conform to my instructions in every thing. 
And since I have left you, and especially since I 
have been a prisoner for the gospel, you have dis- 
covered, if possible, a still more earnest concern to 
adhereto the principles and rules which you received 
from me. Let me not be disappointed in the pre- 
sent case: especially as God, in his good providence, 





—o 


note. xarepyagouas signifies to secure, to effect. Dr. Har- 
wood translates it, ‘‘ sedulously effect ‘and secure one another's 
welfare.” See Harwood’s note in loc. 

® God is working, &c.] To will, i.e. by the motives of the go- 
spel he produces this effect in your minds, and by the opportu- 
nities his providence affords he enables you to fulfill your ge- 
nerous purposes. ‘This expression does not necessarily imply 
an immediate divine impulse upon the mind, much less does it 
countenance the strange doctrine of irresistible grace. << It is 
God who infuseth into you the powers of acting and willing in 
this manner.”’ Harwood. _ Bishop Pearce, in his Epistole Due, 
objects to the expression evepyety ev Uuiv—r7o evepyety, and con- 
jectures that ewireAziy is the true reading. Mr. Peirce, though 
he allows the ingenuity of the conjecture, objects to the admis- 
sion of a merely conjectural emendation, unsupported by ma- 
nuscripts ; and ably defends the received text. 
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has imparted to you the discoveries and promises of 
the gospel, which is a law of love, and which, if 
practically believed, will be sure to generate a kind 
and benevolent temper, and has afforded you many 
opportunities of exercising and gratifying your ge- 
nerous feelings. 


5. The apostle further enforces his exhortation 
from a regard to the credit and success of the go- 
spel, and from the expectation of Christ’s appear- 
ance, ver. 14—16. 

Do all things with good-will), without grudging 


and hesitation?, that ye may be blameless and un- 


ee 





1 With good-will.] I place the period after eveoyeiv, with an 
anonymous writer in Bowyer, and with Mr. Wakefield: ryg eu- 
doxtas avrg, is the reading of the Ephrem manuscript alone — 
The words uvep rys, x. 7. A. are commonly joined to ver. 13. 
Admitting this punctuation, Mr. Peirce observes, “ that the 
sense is either, ‘ that God works in you to be willing to act in 
this manner, that he may promote good will among you, which 
ought to be a strong motive to good-will, because God does so 
much to promote it ;’ or, ‘ that God works in you to be inclined 
to, and to act from this principle.’’’ Archbishop Newcome 
adopts the common version: ‘ It is God that worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” ‘‘ As a motive 
to constant vigilance and exertion,” says Dr. Priestley, “ the 
apostle reminds the Philippians of the great goodness of God, 
who, by giving the gospel in reality, does every thing for us ; 
the principles of the gospel being that which animates and en- 
gages us to act as we ought to do in life. It is unquestionably 
God that works in us, and for us, but not immediately. The 
contrary idea has been the source of much enthusiasm.” 

* Grudging and hesitation.) ‘ yoyyuopmwy nat diaroyiopwr' 
yoyyvonos, indignatio clandestina que non palam profertur. 
1] Pet. iv. 9. diaaroyicmos, cogitatio et opinio hominis secum ra- 
tiocinantis. Luc. v. 22. dubitatio. Luc. xxiv. 38. disceptatio. 
Luc. ix. 46.” Schleusner. Deut. xv. 9. See Peirce; who ob- 
serves, that the apostle here continues his subject from ver. 3. 
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corrupted 8, the children of God without reproach’; 
an the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, 
anongst whomshine ye forth as hehts® in the world, 
holding out? the doctrine of life, that I may glory 


ne ee ey 


3 Blameless and uncorrupted.] ajsemmrot nas anepasos apen- 
mr0s, integer ab omni, vitiositate. axepaios, anegargey ledere, 
nocere. Eum notat quinenini ledit, ab omni dolo, ac fraude 
alienus, homo perfectus.” Schleusner. ‘‘ Some derive the word 
from xecaw misceo, and give it the sense of sincerum, immixtum : 
blameless and uncorrupt.” Wakefield. 

* Without reproach.) awwpyra. “ unreproveable.” New- 
come. ‘spotless.’ Wakefield. ‘ Ex a priv. et powers na- 
cula, nulla macula notatus.’’? Schleusner. 

° Crooked and perverse generation.] “‘ oxsrias nat despa 
jeevys. See Deut. xxxil. 5. cxodsog tortuosus, obliquus, curvus. 
Luc. iil. 5. metaphorice pravus, iniquuss perversus. Act. 11. 40. 
diaspeguw, torqueo, in varios anfructus deflecto, corrumpo, per- 
verto, vitiosum reddo.” Schleusner. ‘These epithets are applied 
to the Jews in the Old and New Testaments; but there can be 
no reason to limit them to that nation only. They may be ex- 
tended to idolatrous heathen, to persecuting Jews, or to ju- 
daizing zealots, who were desirous to corrupt the genuine doc- 
trines of the gospel. 

© Amongst whom shine ye forth as lights, &c.] “ ev ois, agree-~ 
ing with avfewarors understood.’ Bowyer, Newcome. ‘as lu- 
minaries.”” Wakefield. Dr. Doddridge, from Saurin, supposes 
that there is an allusion to a light-house, and paraphrases the 
words thus: “Shine as elevated lights in the dark world about 
you, that you may direct those who sail on this dangerous sea, 
and secure them from suffering shipwreck on those fatal rocks 
which every where lie in their way.’’ The imperative sense of 
the verb is preferable to the indicative. 

7 Holding out.) The word eveyw has the sense both of hold- 
ing fast, and holding out or exhibiting. See Schleusner. The 
latter seems better suited to the connexion. Christians, as lu- 
minaries to the world, are to exhibit, both by instruction and 
example, the excellence and energy of that doctrine which re- 
veals a future everlasting life. ‘ Beza thinks this is an allu- 
sion to those towers which were built at the entrance of har- 
bours, and on which fires were kept burning to direct ships into 
port.” Macknight. 
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wn the day of Christ that I have not run in vain, 


‘ nor laboured in vain. 


Let your benevolent actions be the genuine effect 
of a truly benevolent spirit. Perform them without 
a reluctance which would indicate that your kind- 
ness was extorted and involuntary, and without any 
of those frivolous excuses and pretences which be- 
tray a backwardness to good works. By this libe- 
ral and generous spirit you will show that your pro- 
fession is not a mere name, and that your princi- 
ples produce their proper effect, so that none will 
have reason to charge you with insincerity. You 
will approve yourselves the genuine sons of God, 
who has adopted you into his family who were once 
aliens and enemies, and admitted you to all the pri- 
vileges and expectations of his children. You will 
retain your integrity and preserve your character 
and principles unsullied, amidst the scoffs of idola- 
ters, the malice of unbelieving Jews, and the insi- 
dious arts and practices of false brethren, who are 
desirous of subverting your faith and infringing 
your Christian liberty. In the midst of temptation 
hold fast your integrity; and in a dark and be- 
nighted region let the lustre of your benevolent 
example exhibit to the adiniring world the beauty 
and excellence of the doctrine of Christ, and thus 
engage them to embrace it cordially as the only 
foundation of our immortal hopes. If such be your 
conduct, you will fulfill my best wishes and gratify 
my highest ambition. We shall then have a glo- 
rious meeting at the tribunal of Jesus Christ, where 
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I shall enjoy the unspeakable satisfaction to see 
that I have won the prize for which I have con- 
tended in the course, and my anxious and perse- 
vering labours will be crowned with the reward of 
which I was most ambitious, the salvation of those 
to whom I proclaimed the joyful tidings of the 


gospel. 


6. The apostle expresses his willingness to suffer 
as well as to labour in the cause of truth, and for 
the benefit of his hearers, and calls upon his friends 
to congratulate with him, if this should be the event 
of his present conflict, ver. 17, 18. 

Yea, if I should even be poured out as a liba- 


tion! upon the sacrifice and offering of your faith, 


I rejoice and congratulate with you all; andin the 
same manner do ye also rejoice and congratulate 
with me. 


' Poured out as a libation.] “ If my blood be poured out as 


a drink-offering, Lev. ii. 6, Num. xv. 5,7, upon the acceptable 
sacrifice and public oblation of your Christian faith to God, 
Rom. xv. 16. The heathen also poured libations of wine on 
the victim which was about to be sacrificed.”” Newcome.” The 
word owevdo.a1 occurs twice only in the New Testament: here, 
and 2 Tim. iv.6. It is rendered by Schleusner, paulatim ab- 
sumor ; perhaps it may have no direct allusion to a sacrifical 
rite. ‘‘ The apostle,’ says Dr. Priestley, “‘ compares the faith 
of the Philippians and the fruits of it to the victim, and him- 
self to this libation which accompanies it; intimating that he 
would cheerfully give up his life to promote their faith in the 
ospel.”’ 

SUapritulat with me.} Dr. Doddridge remarks, that he 
‘* cannot read this heroic discourse of the apostle without re- 
flecting on the behaviour of the brave Athenian mentioned by 
Plutarch, (Opp. p.347,) who returned to Athens from the victo- 
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Yea, my Christian friends, with this glorious pro- 
spect in view, I am as willing to suffer, as to la- 
bour, in the cause of truth, and for the benefit of 
mankind. And if my present confinement and my 
approaching trial should, as it possibly may, termi- 
nate in martyrdom ; if my blood should be poured 
out as a libation upon the acceptable sacrifice of 
your faith, and the public offering of your homage 
and worship to the true God, so far from regretting 
itas a calamity, I shall glory in it as an honour; I 
shall triumph in it as the crown and completion of 
my most fervent desires ; and, my dear brethren, 
I call upon you, as deeply interested in my success, 
and as faithful confessors in the same cause, to unite 
your joy and congratulations with mine for the ho- 
nour conferred on one whom you profess so highly 
to esteem, so affectionately to love. 


rious battle of Marathon, bleeding to death with the wounds he 
had received in the action, and coming directly to the house 
where the magistrates were assembled, uttered only these two 
words, yvaipere, yascouev, take your share of our joy, and im- 
mediately dropped down dead at their feet.” 


Secr. IV. PHALGEbP PLANS: i. 


SECTION IV. 


THE APOSTLE promises to send Tunothy to the 
Philippians as soon as he could judge how his 
own case was likely to be determined at Rome ; 
he expresses his hope of visiting them soon in 
person, and in the mean time, he dispatches Epa- 
phroditus with this epistle, and passes a high en- 
comium upon his character. Ch. ii. 19—30. 


1. The apostle promises that as soon as he can 
learn how his own case will be determined he will 
send ‘Timothy, of whom he gives a high and ho- 
nourable character, ver. 19—23. 

But [hope in the Lord Jesus) to send Timothy 
to you soon, that £ may be of good comfort also 
when I know the state of your affairs. 


YA A 6 


' IT hope in the Lord Jesus :] that is, I hope that Jesus, my 

master, will permit me. The apostle upon every occasion ex- 
presses himself as immediately under the direction of Jesus, 
from whom he received his commission, and with whom he 
uppears occasionally to have been favoured with personal inter- 
course, and to have been directed by him in his various jour- 
neys. : 
Mr. Peirce judiciously remarks, “ that St. Paul having de- 
clared his readiness to lay down his life for them, apprehended 
how tenderly they would take it; and therefore, to prevent 
their being over much concerned, he here tells them that, how- 
ever willing he was to die for them, he did not expect to do so 
presently ; and acquaints them that when he could see which 
way his affair was like to turn, he should be able to spare them 
Timothy, from whom he expected a good account of them.”’ 
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But though I use this strong language, and well 
know that [am approaching the termination of my 
course, and know not how my imprisonment will 
end, and am prepared to welcome the issue what- 
ever it be, I do not mean that you should suppose 
that Iam in immediate danger. No; I hope first 
to be cheered with good tidings from you. I hope, 
therefore, that the Lord Jesus, whose servant I am, 
and whose directions I obey, will permit me ina 
short time to spare the evangelist Timothy to make 
you a friendly visit, and from him I hope to receive 
such a report of you, and of the prosperous state 
of religion among you, as will yield me the highest 
satisfaction and comfort. 

For I have no one here of a Like dispositcon with 
him', who will sincerely concern limself in your 


. affairs. For all seek their own interest, rather 


than? that of Christ Jesus. 








1 Of a like disposition with him.] soopuysv. So Newcome and 
Doddridge. This appears to me to suit the connexion better 
than the sense which [Peirce gives to the word “ like-affected 
to myself.” See 2 Cor. xii. 18, 1 Cor. xvi. 10. The apostle’s 
meaning seems to be: That of the associates who were then 
with him, none felt so much concern for the Philippians as Ti- 
mothy ; and none would exert himself so much, or submit to so 
many Inconveniences to serve them. 

* Rather than.] See Peirce. In the original, “ all seek their 
own, not the things of Christ Jesus.” The apostle probably 
only means to speak comparatively, though the negative is used 
absolutely here, as in many other places, Matt. ix. 13, vi. 19, 
20, 34; John vi. 27; 1 Cor. x.24. The apostle can hardly 
mean to pass an unqualified censure upon all his associates 
who were then with him, thongh none of them perhaps might 
be equal in zeal and self-denial to this young evangelist, and 
they might all be very reluctant to leave the society of Paul in 
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I send Timothy in preference to any other per- 
son, because I have no one here who enters so cor- 
dially into my views and feelings, and who is so 
deeply interested in your character and conduct as 
he; or who is so ready to make any sacrifice which 
may be requisite to promote your comfort and im- 
provement. Indeed I have many friends with me 
whose characters I highly respect; but they are not 
particularly known to you, and rather wish to remain 
here, or to be employed in services less hazardous 
and laborious ; and, to say the truth, some of them 
are perhaps too much disposed to prefer their own 
inclination, ease, and security, to the success of the 
gospel, and incline to go where they may be most 
comfortable, rather than where they may be most 
useful. 

But of him ye know the proof; that as a son 
with a father+, so he hath served with me for the 








order to carry a message to Philippi. It is highly probable that 
Luke and Mark were both with him when he wrote this epistle. 
See Philem. v. 24. 

3 The proof.) Timothy was in company with Paul and Silas 
when they preached the gospel at Philippi, Acts xvi. 1—3. 
“« There were few,” says Dr. Priestley, “‘ so wholly devoted to 
the service of the gospel, and who paid so little regard to their 
own ease and safety, as Timothy. The apostle had before ex- 
pressed some chagrin at the conduct of Demas, and even that 
of Crescens and ‘Titus, for deserting him, and consulting their 
own safety by flight.” 

* As a son with a father.} * sicut patri filius mecum inservi- 
verit religioni. Non dicit Paulus, Timotheus mihi servivit, sed 
mecum servivit, et quidem evangelio eis To evayyeasy, et ita qui- 
dem ut me, ut patrem filius, observaret, mihique in omnibus ob- 
sequentem se preberet.” Rosenmuller. ‘ Assure yourselves of 
Timothy’s approved faithfulness, for he has been to me as a 
child to his father in the service of the gospel.’’ Wakefield. 

ade 
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gospel. I hope, therefore, to send him forthwith, 
as soon as I shall see the issue of my affairs’. 

My young friend and fellow-labourer ‘Timothy 
breathes a very different spirit. You well recollect 
his behaviour during the critical and dangerous 
season of my ministry at Philippi; how firm, how 
active, how zealous, he was in propagating the go- 
spel; and to what hazards he exposed himself ina 
place where I was myself so severely treated. You 
observed also how affectionately he behaved to me, 
how tenderly he syinpathized with me, and the filial 
deference which he constantly showed to my advice 
and instructions. So that we appeared like a father 
and a son who were fellow-servants of the same 
master, and commissioned upon the same perilous 
and important errand, vying with each other who 
should best approve his zeal and fidelity in the ser- 
vice. I hope to send him to you soon, but not till 
my appeal has been decided in the imperial court, 
the result of which I know you will be anxious to 
hear, and the tidings of which he shall immediately 
convey to you. 


2. The apostle expresses his hope that he should 
soon follow his friend, and make the Philippians a 
visit in person, ver. 24. 

But Iam confident in the Lord?, that I shall 


soon come to you myself. 





1 As soon as I shall see, &c.] ws av amidw ra wep ewe “ ubi 
videro, quid de me futurum sit.” Rosenmuller. “ Him, then, 
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You may perhaps suspect, from the hints which 
I have dropped, that I am apprehensive that the 
issue of my trial may be fatal. But assure you, on 
the contrary, that I have the highest expectation of 
a speedy release from my long confinement; and in 
this case, if I may indulge my own inclinations, one 
of my first visits shall be to you. And I am per- 
suaded that my beloved and honoured master will 
not, in this instance, oppose the desire of his faith- 
ful servant. 


3. In the mean time he thought fit to send back 
Epaphroditus immediately, of whose character and 
services he expresses the highest ‘approbation, and 
whom he warmly recommends to their affection and 
esteem, ver. 20—3U. 

Yet I thought it necessary to send to you Epa- 
phroditus? my brother and fellow-labourer, and 
fellow-soldier, but your messenger and numster to 
my wants+; for he greatly longed after you all, 


a en eS 


I hope to send as soon as ever I shall see the issue of this affair 
with me.” Wakefield. 

* Confident in the Lord.) See the note on ver. 19. 

3 Epaphroditus.| Grotius supposes this person to be the 
same with Epaphras, who is mentioned in the epistles to the 
Colossians and Philemon: Col.i.7,iv.12; Philem. v.23. It 
is indeed probable that Epaphras was at that time with Paul; 
but he seems to have been particularly connected with the 
church at Colosse, as Epaphroditus was with that at Philippi. 
Dr. Jones has laboured with his usual learning and ingenuity to 
prove that Epaphroditus was the celebrated freedman of the 
emperor Nero ; but this is hardly consistent with his having 
been employed by the Philippians (ch. iv. 18) to convey their 
present to the apostle; or his being described (ch. ii. 25) as 
their apostle and teacher. Dr.J. Jones's Series of Facts, chap. 4. 
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and was much dejected! because ye had heard that 
he was sick. For indeed he hath been sick, near 
unto death; but God had pity upon him, and not 
upon him only, but upon me also, that I might not 
have sorrow upon sorrow 2. 








* Your messenger and minister to my wants.] dpwy 0 anoso- 
Ady, HAL AgITEpyoy Tys yeElas we “ minister of my concerns ; 
literally, of this business of mine; meaning the particular errand 
on which he went.” Wakefield. “your apostle, and who is now 
to act for me with you.” Peirce. ‘ whom you are now to re- 
gard as your apostle, and my substitute.” Harwood. “ Ves- 
trum autem apostolum et mei muneris vicarium.” Castellio. The 
common translation, however, which is that of Newcome, and 
adopted in the text, may be defended. sypeia is used in the 
sense of necessity, ch. iv. 16, 19. The opposition in the clauses 
of the sentence is safliciently supported, if the first clause is 
supposed to express the reasons why the apostle wished to de- 
tain Epaphroditus, and the latter the grounds upon which it was 
expedient that he should depart. Agirecryos rys xpsias may be 
uncommon, but Mr. Peirce does not pretend that it is unallow- 
able. Indeed amosoaos rwy efvwy is a similar construction. And 
it is certainly very unusual for the minister of a chureh to be 
called its apostle. The common interpretation is favoured by 
ver. 30. 

! Much dejected.) ** full of anguish.” Neweome. adywovwy. 
Erasmus says that the word signifies to be almost killed with 
grief. 

3 Thai I might not have sorrow upon sorrow.] It has been 
before observed that Dr. Paley notices the case of Epaphroditus 
as a proof that the apostles did not possess the power of work- 
ing miracles at pleasure. Dr. Priestley makes the same observa- 
tion ; “ otherwise (he remarks) Paul no doubt would not have 
suffered this Epaphroditus, whom he esteemed so highly, and 
others of his fellow Christians whose sickness he mentions, 
and whose lives he imagined to be of value for the propagation 
of the gospel, to continue in cireumstanees so painful to them- 
selves, and so detrimental to the cause in which they were en- 
gaged. Miraculous power does not appear to have been in any 
ease subject to the will of men, our Saviour and the apostles 
always feeling a supernatural impulse upon their minds, when- 
ever divine wisdom judged a miracle to be proper.” 

lam fully ready to concede this point with respect to the 
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Though I cannot at present spare Timothy, yet 
I think it highly requisite to send Epaphroditus 
back to you immediately, both that he may carry 
this token of my affection, may inform you of the 
particulars of my situation, and that he may renew 
his ministerial labours among you. I should in- 
deed have rejoiced to have kept him with me, both 
to have enjoyed his society as a Christian friend, 
and to have engaged him as an associate in the toils 
and dangers of my apostolic mission. But I con- 
sider you as possessing a prior claim to his emi- 
nently useful services. He came hither as the mes- 
senger of your liberality to me; it would therefore 
be inexcusable to detain him without your approba- 
tion. And indeed he is himself very anxious to 
return to you, being exceedingly desirous to see you 
again, especially since he has heard how much you 
were affected by the account you received of his late 
illness ; and he cannot enjoy any peace till he has 
relieved your affectionate solicitude for him. And 
indeed he has been very dangerously ill; but God 
in great mercy, both to him and to me, has dis- 





apostles ; but he to whom the spirit was communicated without 
measure, appears to have possessed a power of performing at 
pleasure that class of miracles which were necessary for esta- 
blishing his character and claims as the Son of God, the Mes- 
siah foretold by the prophets, 

Dr. Priestley adds, “‘ With respect to the miraculous healing 
of sickness, it is observed that it was seldom exerted in favour 
of preachers of the gospel, but generally of indifferent persons, 
though they might afterwards be won upon, by such marks of 
divine favour, to embrace the gospel. By this means the evi- 
dence of the iniracles was less liable to suspicion,” 
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Ch. II. 
Ver. 27. 
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pelled our fears and restored his health; for truly, 
if I had lost so dear a friend, I should have been 
overwhelmed with an accumulation of distress. 

I have sent him, therefore, the more speedily', 
that when ye see him again ye may rejoice, and that 
I may be the less sorrowful?. Receive him, there- 

fore, in the Lord3, with all joy, and hold such n 
high estimation. For because of the work of Christ 
he was near to death, having exposed his own hife4, 

that he might supply the remainder of your kind 
offices towards me, 


' Speedily.] “ owetassrepws, festinaniias.” Vulg. See Peirce. 
“h onedaios, festinans.” Schleusner. 

? Less sorrowful.} ‘ Because mv sympathy in your concern 
about Epaphroditus will be removed.” Newcome. 

3 In the Lord.) “ As a Christian minister.” Peirce. “ as 
a fellow- -disciple of the Lord.” Newcome. 

* Having exposed his own life] wapatorevoaperos, accord- 
ing to the Alexandrine and other manuscripts of the best au- 
thority. ‘* parabolatus de animd sud.” Vulg. See Griesbach. 
“ Parabolani sunt qui se in periculum maximum propiciunt.” 
Rob. Steph. Thes. Lingue Latine. Hpaphroditus, by the fa- 
tigue he had undergone in the execution of his commission, had 
probably brought on a fever, which had endangered his life. 
‘¢ Epaphroditus had exposed his own life to the utmost danger, 
as they did who took care of people infected with the pesti- 
lence, who were called parabolani; or as they did who fought 
with wild beasts, Vid. Socrat. HZ. i. lib. 7. e. 22.” Peirce ; who 
conjectures that the danger was incurred by sickness brought 
on by fatigue, and that it must have happened some time be- 
fore, “ as the news had not only been carried to Philippi, but 
the injowledge of their being acquainted with it had been brought 
back to Rome.” 

* That he might supply, &c.] “ that he might supply your 
lack of service towards me :”" ro vuwy v SELYILL TYS TPOS ME AEL~ 
repyias. “* Our translators, (whose version is here given,)”’ 
suvys Mr. Wakefield, quite misunderstood the passage. ‘The 
defect of the Philippians, or rather towards them, was the apo- 
stle’s inability to come himself, which he scut Epaphroditus to 
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For these reasons I was the more desirous to 
send him back to you without delay, both that you 
might have the satisfaction to see your friend in good 
health, and that I might share in your joy, and be 
under less apprehension on your account. Receive 
him then, my brethren, with a cheerful welcome, 
as your faithful minister in the gospel of our com- 
mon Lord; and hold such able and zealous ser- 
vants of Christ in the highest respect and affection. 
Epaphroditus eminently deserves it at your hands : 
his late dangerous sickness was brought on by his 
too ardent exertions to fuifill the generous commis- 
sion with which you had entrusted him in my be- 
half. Benevolence so active and disinterested can- 
not be too highly prized. 
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supply.” His own translation is, “ making no account of his 
life, that he might fill up the deficiency of my service towards 
you.” But without stopping to inquire whether the words will 
admit of this translation, the version of Peirce, Newcome, and 
others, seems more natural, and better suited to the connexion : 
sf exposing his life to the most imminent danger, that he might 
fill up the remainder of your beneficence to me.” “ Id mihi 
prestaret, quod prestare, vestri erat officii.”” Castalio. 

The Public Version appears to express the true meaning of 
the passage. Epaphroditus fell sick through fatigue, occasioned 
by his zealous exertions to supply your place; by attempting to 
do what you would have done for me had you been at Rome: 
or, as Archbishop Newcome expresses it, ‘‘ by conveying your 
supply to me, and giving me personal attendance.” See 2 Cor.x. 
db, 9 
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SECTION V. 


Chu. Ze APOSTLE warns the Philippians against being — 


Ver. 1. 


misled by the artifiees of judaizing zealots, and 
exhibits his own conduct as an example of an 
absolute renunciation of dependence upon any 
legal pretensions as the ground of acceptance 
with God, Ch. ili. 1.—iv. 1. 


1. The apostle apologizes to his friends for in- 
sisting upon the same topics which he had given in 
charge to Epaphroditus, ver. 1. 

As to what remains, my brethren, rejoice in the 
Lord'. To write the same things? to you is not 
irksome tome, and to you w ws safe. 

To proceed, my brethren and beloved friends, to 
the advice which I would now offer as peculiarly 
suitable to your present circumstances: my first ex- 
hortation is, Rejoice in, and be thankful for, that 
liberal dispensation of which you partake, and which 
imposes upon you no harsh and insupportable yoke. 
I have desired Epaphroditus to warn you against a 








1 Rejoice in the Lord.) ‘as Christians: in your Christian 
privileges and hopes.”” Newcome. 

* The same things -] i. e. “ which I have delivered in charge 
to Epaphroditus.” Peirce —‘‘ which I have inculcated when 
present with you; or, which I have written to other churches.” 
Newcome. 1 prefer Peirce’s interpretation. Two manuscripts 
read raura, these things. 
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delusion of which you are in some danger. I shall cp, ur. 
now address the same warning to you; and shall Ver-!- 


think it no trouble to repeat to you what I have said 
to him, and the advice will probably come to you 
with greater effect when you observe the perfect 
coincidence in the doctrine of those whom you have 
been used to regard as your instructors in Christian 
truth. 


2. He briefly warns them against those evil- 
minded teachers who would seduce them into a 
needless subjection to the ceremonial law, ver. 
2, 3. 

Beware of the dogs8, beware of the evil labour- 
ers4, beware of the concision5. For we are the 








5 Beware of the dogs.| ‘The apostle seems to retort upon 
the wicked and persecuting Jews the name given by them to the 
Gentiles.” Newcome. See Isa. lvi. 1O—12, Rev. xxii. 15, Matt. 
vii. 6. ‘* cruel, fierce, and mischievous.”’ Peirce. «It was 
customary with the Jews,” says Dr. Priestley, “ as well as with 
other Oriental nations, to denote particular characters by the 
names of those animals in which they predominate. Thus our 
Saviour, ‘ Cast not your pearls before swine,’ ‘ Go and tell that 

fox. Here the name dog probably means persons of a quar- 
relsome disposition, always ready to promote contention and 
division : which was the character of the judaizing teachers.”’ 

4 The evil labourers :] not merely evil-doers. epyarys, opera- 
rius, ‘a labourer in any business: here the apostle means la- 
bourers who set up to be teachers. xaxes epyaras, evil la- 
bourers, similar to xaxepyss, persons who act fraudulently and 
deceitfully. See Peirce. In 2 Cor. xi. 13 the apostle calls the 
same persons deceitful labourers. 

° The concision.} An expression of contempt, denying them 
a right to the title of repirouy, the circumcision, in which they 
gloried. ‘those who rend and divide the church.” Peirce.— 
Mr. Wakefield translates the passage, “‘ Beware of those dogs, 
beware of their wicked practices, beware of their biting you.” 
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circumcision who worship God by the spirit', and 
who glory in Christ Jesus, and place no confidence 
wn the flesh, 

When I consider what they are who attempt to 
rob you of your liberty and your peace, when I call 
to mind their restless malice and their hypocritical 
professions, I cannot restrain my indignation. Be, 
therefore, much upon your guard against those 
fierce and hungry dogs who wish to break in upon 
and to devour the flock. I mean those false teach- 
ers who are exerting their utmost endeavours to 
pervert your faith, to alienate your affections from 
your faithful instructors, and to nake a prey of you. 
Beware of those men who, preaching up the neces- 
sity of Jewish rites, are in fact dividing and rending 
asunder the church of Christ by their schismatical 
and sectarian spirit. They cail themcelves, indeed, 


In this last clause he professes to follow an interpretation in 
Gataker’s Advers. Miscell. p. 826.  xararouy, concisio, mutr- 
latio: q.d. The rite being now abolished, is no longer entitled 
to iis former honourable name. Theophylact apud Schleusner. 
“We are not to infer from this,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘ that the 
apostle undervalued circumcision, or any other part of the Jew- 
ish ritual. Had he thought the law of Moses to be abolished 
by the gospel with respect to the Jews, he certainly would 
never have circumcised Timothy ; especially as his mother only, 
and not his father, was of Jewish extraction. All that he says 
in contempt of Jewish observances, is only ‘o he understood of 
them in comparison of moral virtues, on which alone any stress 
is laid in the gospel, and which the superstitious attachment of 
the Jews to their ceremonies led them to neglect.” 

1 Who worship God, &c.]_ the spirit ; i.e. the gospel, as op- 
posed to the law of rites. See Gal. i. 3, 5, iv. 29, v.5; Rom. 
11.29. we glory in Christ Jesus: i.e. in our faith in and rela- 
tion to Jesus as the Messiah. and have no confidence in the flesh: 
1. €. in subjection to the law. 
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the chosen and the holy people of God; they glory Ch. 111. 


in their conformity to the ceremonial law, and they 
place their confidence in the seals and symbols of 
the Mosaic institute. But in this, if they are sin- 
cere, they are most egregiously mistaken: for we, 
my friends, are the true and accepted people of God 
who worship the Father of our spirits agreeably to 
the terms of the new dispensation ; who glory, not 
in being the adherents of Moses, but the disciples 
of Jesus the true Messiah; and who place our con- 
fidence, not in the symbols of the old and super- 
seded covenant, but in our conformity to the terms 
of the new and better dispensation. 


3. The apostle shows that no one ever had greater 
eause than himself to boast in Jewish privileges, 
and ritual conformity, ver. 4-6. 

Although I might have confidence, even in the 


flesh. If any other may presume to have confidence 
in the flesh®, I still more. Crreumeised on the 


eighth day%, of the race of Israel, of the tribe of 


2 Presume, &c.] See Mr. Wakefield. in the flesh. The con- 
text plainly shows, that by the flesh, the apostle means the rites, 
privileges, and profession of a Jew educated under the law. 

8 Circumcised the eighth day.] See Bowyer, Newcome, and 
Griesbach, for the constructiou of the original. Dr. Doddridge 
observes, that ‘the Jews did not only lay a great deal of stress 
on the rite of circumcision, but on the time of performing it, 
i.e. exactly the eighth day ; and that the LXX. have an addi- 
tion to Gen. xvii. 14, which is also in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, ‘ the male-child which is not circumcised the eighth day 
shall be cut off from among his people.’’’ It is generally sup- 
posed that the apostle in these observations refers to some par- 
ticular person who was the leader of the judaizing party in the 


Ver. 3. 


Ch. IIL. 
Ver. 6. 
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Benjamin, an Hebrew of Hebrews); concerning 
the law, a pharisee ; concerning zeal, a persecutor 
of the church? ; concerning justification by the law3, 


blameless. 


Your false teachers boast of their Jewish extrac- 
tion, and of their strict adherence to Jewish rites, 
which they represent as essential to acceptance with 
God. But be assured, that under the gospel dis- 
pensation all this is of no value. Impute not this 
disavowal to envy, or to any consciousness of defect 
on my part: I ain equal, yea superior, to every one 
of them in those claims to merit which Judaism 
can give. So that if any confidence could be placed 
in such kind of privileges or of works, as entitling 
men to the divine favour, I, above the proudest of 





church at Philippi, and who made great boasts of his Jewish pri- 
vileges. 

' Hebrew of Hebrews :] i. e. a Hebrew of the purest pedigree: 
or, as some think, a Hebrew in language, in opposition to the 
Hellenistic Jews, who used the LXX. See Newcome. 

2 A persecutor of ihe church.] ‘St. Paul was far from account- 
ing this a virtue : he freely condemns it elsewhere as a grievous 
sin. 1 Cor. xv. 9, 1 ‘Tim.i. 13. All, therefore, he can mean by 
what he says is, that if a zeal for the law were, as the Jews 
thought, a ground of confidence, he could with a witness pre- 
tend to it, since his zeal had been so great for it as to lead him 
to persecute the Christians, because he thought they disho- 
noured it.”’ Peirce. 

3 Justification by the law.) This is opposed, ver. 9, to justi- 
fication by faith in Christ. The former is that state of privilege 
which a Jew obtained by an exact conformity to the Mosaic 
ritual. In this respect the apostle was comparatively blameless : 
no person had a better claim than he to the reward which was 
due to ceremonial obedience. See Peirce and Macknight.— 
‘¢ the imperfect justification which can only make me appear 
blameless as to legal transgression in the sight of men.”” New- 
come, 
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them all, have a right to boast this confidence. I ch, m1. 


was circumcised, as the law prescribes, precisely on 
the eighth day after my birth. I am a genuine de- 
scendant of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to whom 
the promises were made; I am of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, one of the two which returned from the cap- 
tivity. Iam a Hebrew of the purest pedigree: both 
my parents were of the Hebrew nation, and descend- 
ants of Hebrew ancestors. I was educated at Je- 
rusalem in a strict observance of the law; I was ad- 
mitted a member of the rigid sect of the pharisees, 
and was as rigorous in my external conduct as any 
of that fraternity. J was beyond measure zealous 
for judaical rites, and for that reason a vehement 
persecutor of those who professed to hold the doc- 
trine of Jesus in higher éstimation than the law of 
Moses. So that, if lineal descent from the Abra- 
haimic family, if early initiation, if intemperate zeal, 
if rigid profession, could entitle any one to justifica- 
tion in the sight of God, I may challenge the whole 
Jewish nation to produce one who possesses a claim 
superior to ny own. 


4. The apostle explicitly disclaims all merit of 
this kind, and rests his hope of acceptance with God 
upon his faith in Jesus Christ, ver. 7—9. 

But these things, which were once gain to me, 
LI accounted loss for Christ+. Yea doubtless, and 


* Gain—loss.] xepdy—2yysay, profit and loss in commercial 
speculation. The apostle represents this ceremonial righteous- 
ness, which he once valued as his choicest treasure, as being 


Ver. 6. 
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L account all but loss for the ercellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ) Jesus my Lord; for whose sake 
T have cast away? all these things, and do account 
them but refuse3, that I mizht gain Christ4 and 
be found in him, not having my own justification, 


ee 


now in his estimation nothing but refuse and lumber, which he 
had thrown overboard to make room for that justification by faith 
which wis a prize of the highest value. See Peirce. 

‘ Knowledge of Christ.) “ By the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
we are to understand the knowledge of Christianity ; so also by 
winning Christ is to be understood gaining the rewards of Chris- 
tianity. With Christ himself, personally considered, we can 
have nothing to do; and the manner in which many enthu- 
siastic persons have expressed themselves on this subject is 
highly reprehensible.” Dr. Priestley. 

* Cast away all these things.) ‘* gyut0u has two senses; one 
to suffer loss or damage, the other to part with or throw away, in 
order to prevent a greater detriment, as when goods are thrown 
overboard to save the ship.” Peirce. See Grotius on Matt. xvi. 
26. 

3 Refuse.) cnubaaz. “ Latissime putet hoe vocabulum, et 
quodvis vile rejectamentum notaé.’ Schieusner. 

* That I might gain Christ :] that is, the blessings of his go- 
spel. This is the treasure which I now seek after, and for which 
I have cast away what I formerly most highly prized. ‘ He 
seems here to consider Christ as the most important and va- 
luable thing, which he was thercfore solicitous to secure to him- 
self above every thing; and his meaning is, That I may attain 
the knowledge of Christ and faith in him, so as to have him for 
my Saviour, and be entitled to all the advantages which belong 
to those who are found in him.” Peirce. 

> Be found in him.) See chap. ii. 7. To be found in Christ is 
the same as to be in him; and to be in Christ, is to believe ia 
him and to profess his doctrine. See Rom. xvi. 7, 11. Mr. Peirce 
considers the text as parallel to Gal. iii. 27, according to Mr. 
Locke’s interpretation: Believers having put on Christ are 
clothed with him, so that God, looking on, sees nothing but 
Christ. ‘‘ This expression, being found in Christ,” says Dr. 
Priestley, ‘‘ which has been so much abused by ignorant und 
enthusiastic persons, means nothing more than continuing in 
the profession of Christianity. Also by his own righteousness 
which was of the law, the apostle means, not moral virtue, 
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which is by the law, but that which is through the on. 1, 
faith of Christ®: even the justification which is V*-9- 


Jrom God by faith. 

Upon these external distinctions I once laid a 
most unreasonable stress, and thought highly of my 
character and state on account of them. But I now 
view them in a very different light; and what I then 
valued most I now regard as of no real worth: and 
indeed as worse than nothing, if they are placed in 
competition with the blessings of the gospel. Yes 
indeed, my dear brethren, I solemnly assure you 
that I reckon, not only these proud distinctions, but 
all the most valued blessings of life, as nothing, as 
a price infinitely below the value of that saving doc- 
trine of my master Jesus Christ ; which in its sub- 
limity, in its evidence, and in its glorious effects, 
far surpasses every thing which bears the name of 
learning or science. 

For the acquisition of this most excellent know- 
ledge I have in fact sacrificed all that was most dear 
and valuable in life; my most endearing and useful 


which he was very far from undervaluing, but the mere ob- 
servance of the Mosaic ritual. And that righteousness which is 
by faith in Christ, means that virtue or ground of justification in 
the sight of God which is taught in the gospel, independently 
of the law.” 

° That which is through the faith of Christ.] That state of pri- 
vilege and acceptance with God, which was to be attained by 
faith in Christ without submitting to the rites of the law; of 
whicli justification the apostle treats at large in his epistles to 
the Romans and to the Galatians. It was a state in which they 
were admitted to all the outward privileges of the gospel; and 
which, if practically improved, would entitle them to an interest 
in its spiritual and everlasting blessings. 
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connexions, my temporal interest, my flattering pro- 
spects, and even my fondest prejudices ; and have 
exposed myself to poverty, to contempt, to persecu- 
tion, and to death in its most terrifying forms. I 
have, as it were, cast overboard all that I once 
thought, precious. But I am far from repenting of 
the sacrifices I have made; for though I would not 
undervalue the blessings of life, when they are to 
be obtained in consistence with duty, I would never- 
theless cheerfully discard them all, as I would cast 
away the vilest refuse, if this self-denial should be 
necessary to securing the prize at which I aim, a 
true knowledge of the doctrine of Christ, and an 
interest in the blessings of the gospel ; that I may 
be justified in the sight of God, not by ritual merits, 
which is all that I could ever pretend to, but by faith 
in. Jesus as the Christ, which is the reasonable and 
sole condition of the gospel covenant. ‘This justifi- 
cation, this happy state of acceptance and of privi- 
lege, is the free gift of God to all who, convinced 
by the evidence proposed, receive and acknowledge 
Jesus as tne Christ. 


o. The apostle pants after this practical know- 
ledge of Christ, to whatever dangers or sufferings it 
may lead, being confident that it must terminate in 
a resurrection to immortal happiness, ver. 10, 11. 


That Imay know Christ!, and the efficacy of 








1 That I mau know Christ.] ra yvwvas. The English version 
supposes the infinitive to be put for the subjunctive, and that 
Te yruvas answers to evpefw, ver.9. Bengelius supposes the 
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as resurrection?, and the participation of his suf- 
Jerings ; being made conformable to his death+, so 
that, in any way, I may arrive at the resurrection 


of the dead 5, 











infinitive to be taken as a gerund, and to be governed by mises, 
* the faith of knowing him.’ Peirce supposes it governed by éi- 
xasocuvyy (see ver.21,) the righteousness of knowing, or which 
consists in knowing, Christ. ‘This interpretation would be more 
probable if the intervening words emt 77 rises, should be drop- 
ped, as they are in the Ethiopic and Syriac ; and by Mr. Wake- 
field, whose translation is, ‘‘ so as to know Christ.” 

* Efficacy of his resurrection.) _“« its power of confirming my 
faith in him, and my hope of salvation through him.” Mac- 
knight. See 1 Pet. i. 3. 

° Participation of his sufferings.) “ either those which he 
himself endured, or which are allotted to his disciples, for his 
sake and in his cause. The latter the more probable.” Peirce. 

* Couformable to hisdeath.| cipeiw cupmocgeerss’ see ver.9. 
Grotius. may be found conformable to his death. The Alexan- 
drine and Clermont copies read cunuopgsZonevas, made con- 
formable; which Griesbach marks as the preferable reading. 
Peirce justly observes, that “ though dying to sin is several times 
spoken of as a conformity to Christ in his death, Rom. vi.3, 
&¢., yet conformity to his death by dying for his sake seems 
to be more agreeable to the scope of this place. Rom. viii. 17, 
2 Cor. iv, 10—14.”—Dr. Priestley observes, that “ the apostle 
alludes to his sufferings in the same cause with Christ, and his 
expectation of the same reward after death. From many other 
expressions it appears that the apostle did not consider the suf- 
ferings of Christ as of a peculiar nature, having any other cause 
or effect than the sufferings of other good men in a guod cause. 
The public death of Christ was absolutely necessary, as a pre- 
paration to the proper evidence of his resurrection. Had he died 
a natural death and then appeared again, it might have been 
said that he had never died at all: it was therefore wisely or- 
dered in the course of divine providence, that his death should 
be as public as possible. His resurrection was so circumstanced 
as to have the highest degree of credibility at this distance of 
time.” 

° Resurrection of the dead.) Mr. Peirce observes, that the 
expression “es has not always a dubitative signification, 1 Tim. 
v.10, Acts xxvi, 23; nor necessarily so when followed by wwe, 
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Ch. Ill. 
Ver. Ll. 
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The great prize of which Iam ambitious, and the 
possession of which will amply compensate for every 
loss, is that state of privilege, and hope, and peace, 
which is the result, not of the knowledge and pro- 
fession merely, but of a practical conviction of the 
truth of the Christian doctrine, a conviction founded 
upon that amazing display of divine power by which 
Jesus was raised from the dead, and was made the 
pledge and pattern of the final resurrection of all his 
faithful disciples to immortal life and happiness. 
Nay, Iam not unwilling to be a fellow-sufferer with 
him, to endure the ignominy and torture to which 
he was exposed, and to resign even life itself, if this 
sacrifice should be necessary to my safe arrival at 
the desired haven: to the attainment of that which 
is the great object of my triumphant expectation, 
and the glorious reward of all my toils and dangers 
and sufferings, a resurrection to life and happiness 
uninterrupted and everlasting. And I am persuaded 
that you, my brethren, among whom I laboured so 
long, who were also witnesses to my sufferings for 
the gospel, will give credit to my assertion, and will 
not regard it as a vainglorious boast: but will your- 
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nor is it to be so understood here.” xaravraw signifies, to 
arrive at a harbour ; so that the apostle still keeps up his beau- 
tiful metaphor. Acts xviii. 19, 24, xxvi. 7. The apostle is here 
speaking of the resurrection of the just. And as the Philip- 
plans were personally acquainted with him, there was a pro- 
priety in appealing to what they had observed in his conduct 
which there would not have been in writing to the Colossians, 
who had never seen him. See Peirce’s excellent note upon this 


text. “‘ arrive at a complete resurrection from dead works.” 
Wakefield. 
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selves be disposed to follow my example and to act 
the same wise and honourable part. 


6. He does not pretend that he has as yet obtained 
the object to which he aspires, but he professes to 
be incessantly reaching forwards towards it, ver. 
12—14. 

I say not} that I have already recewved the prize, 
or already finished my race?; but L press forward, 
that I may lay hold on that? for which I also have 





'T say not.) The expression in the original is elliptical : 
I say is supplied by Peirce and Newcome. The apostle here 
changes his metaphor, and represents himself as in the situation 
of a man who is candidate for a prize in the races at the Grecian 
games, who is continually pressing forward till he reaches the 
goal. Mr. Peirce thinks that the apostle intends a secret com- 
parison between his own character and that of the false teachers, 
who regarded and represented themselves as having attained 
perfection by their zealous conformity to the ceremonial law. 
But the apostle, though he had as good reason for boasting in 
this respect as they, was so far from regarding himself as com- 
plete in every particular and fully entitled to the prize, that he 
thought it necessary to stretch every nerve in order to maintain 
his ground and to secure final success. 

* Finished my race.} So Mr. Wakefield. The false teachers 
fancied that their labours were finished, they had only to re- 
ceive the prize; but the apostle had no such vain thought of 
himself. “am already perfected in evangelical excellence.” 
Newcome. Comp. ver. 15. 

> That I may lay hold, &c.] es as xararatw. So Peirce ; 
who considers ¢ xs as similar to e rw, ver. 11, not express- 
ing any doubt in the apostle’s mind. Castcllio renders the 
phrase ut comprehendam. Yet still it may be doubted whether 
the apostle, in opposition to the bold confidence of the false 
teachers, did not mean to represent himself as under some de- 
gree of anxiety with regard to the issue of his excrtions. Mr, 
Wakefield renders the words, ‘I am still pursuing if I may 
after all lay hold,” &c. 


Ch. III. 
Ver. Ll. 
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ch. been laed hold on' by Christ *. Brethren, I do not 
Ver Io. reckon myself to have laid hold on it : but neglect- 
ing those that are behind, and stretching forward 
14. to those before, I pursue one thing, accordmg to 
my design+, for the prize of that mvitation of God 

Jrom above by Christ Jesus. 

Others, if they please, may boast the perfection 
of their character and the happiness of their state, 
in uniting the privileges of the disciples of Moses 
with the hopes of believers in Christ. Iam not 
their inferior in either of these respects, and yet I 
am far from pretending, either that I have attained 
the prize of my ambition, or the perfection of those 
qualifications which are requisite for this purpose. 
Nevertheless, as Jesus mercifully arrested me in the 


' Laid hold on.] ‘‘ The apostle, playing upon a word, re- 
presents himself as made a prize of by Christ, while he himself 
is desirous of obtaining that for which Christ made a prize of 
him.” Dr. Priestley. 

* Christ.] This is the reading of the best copies : the received 
text reads Christ Jesus. See Griesbach. 

3 Ido not reckon.] ‘‘ This will ever be the disposition of a 
mind truly virtuous. Every man who knows himself will be 
sensible of his imperfections, and if he be a good man he will 
be continually striving to remove them, and make nearer ap- 
proaches to perfection.’ Dr. Priestley. 

4 T pursue one thing, &c.] “ Join ev de with xara cnomoy diw- 
xu?, including the intermediate words in a parenthesis.’’ Peirce 
and Bowyer. Peirce says he has no where met with good au- 
thorities to prove that cxsqes signifies the same as tTegua, the 
goal, He translates the words, therefore, ‘‘ according to my 
aim or design.” He admits that ev diwxw, ext ro Beate is un- 
usual, but he refers to Prov. xx. 6, LXX. as perfectly parallel. 

5 Invitation of God from above.| See Wakefield. The judges, 
seated on an eminence, summon the competitors to enter the 
lists, See Macknight, 
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midst of a course of hardened unbelief and fiery per- 
secuting zeal, and has graciously enlisted me in his 
service, I now steadily pursue the great object for 
the sake of which I became a believer and was con- 
stituted an apostle. Indeed, my brethren, I pretend 
not to perfection, either in character or in state. 
But I have entered the lists, and I am resolved to 
press forward till I have reached the goal and won 
the prize. Not trusting to past merits and services, 
nor comparing myself with those whom I have left 
behind, I will still exert myself to the utmost in my 
Master’s work, making it my sole aim to obtain 
that glorious reward which God has promised in the 
gospel of his Son to those who obey the heavenly 
call, and who persevere to the end of their course, 


7. The apostle urges the Philippians to follow his 
example, and expresses his hope that God will com- 
municate to them all necessary truth, ver. 15, 16. 

Let us, therefore, as many as are perfect men §, 


be of this mind; and if ye differ in any thing 7, God 


A A, ES SP NR A ENS 


° Perfect men.] reAzto, perfect, q. d. persons thoroughly in- 
structed in the Christian doctrine. See | Cor. ii. 6, we speak 
wisdom among those that are perfect. It is opposed to vyiog, 
a child. 1 Cor. xiv. 20, Heb. v. 13, 14. ‘* Let us, as many as 
are perfect men, think thus as to the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ.” Newcome. In opposition to Judaizers. 
“* grown up men not babes in Christ.” Wakefield ; who ‘‘ sus- 
pects the purity of the latter part of the verse.” 

7 If ye differ, &c.] es ri érepws Gpoverre. Mr. Peirce under- 
stands érepws here, of differing with one another. They were 
all sufficiently instructed in the Christian doctrine not to be 
imposed upon by judaizing teachers ; if there were any other 
points concerning which they were in doubt, God would, in one 
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will reveal this likewise to you. Nevertheless, as 
to what we have attained, let us walk therein! 

Upon the whole, then, let all of us who profess 
the faith of Christ, who are no longer babes but 
grown up men, and who have been well instructed 
in the doctrine and in the liberty of the gospel, be 
unanimous in our resolution that we will not be 
enslaved to the yoke of the ceremonial law, but that 
we will make it our chief study and our constant aim 
to obey the laws of Christ. And if there be any 
other points concerning which you differ in opinion, 
and in which you are not fully informed, if you are 
sincere lovers of truth, and open to conviction, 
using at the same time the proper means of in- 
quiry, there is great reason to believe that God will, 
in one way or other, correct your errors, and lead 
you into all important truth. To this end let 
your practice keep pace with your knowledge. Let 
us all act up to the principles and to the spirit of 
the gospel. If we improve the light we have, we 
may reasonably hope that more will be communi- 
cated. 


8. The apostle still more explicitly presses upon 
the Philippians to follow his example, and cautions 


way or other, communicate instruction. Revelation docs not 
always express new inspiration. See Locke on Eph. i. 17. 

» Let us walk therein.| The received text reads, let us walk. 
by the same rule, let us mind the same thing. But the Alexan- 
drine manuscript and some ancient versions leave out the words 
XavGVs, TO AUTO poovery, and these words are omitted in the edi- 
tions of Griesbach and Newcome. 
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them against the practices of selfish and seducing Ch. III. 


teachers, ver. 17/—21. 


Brethren, be ye together wmitators of me, and Ver. 17. 


observe those who salle aficr the pattern which ye 
have in us 2. 

My christian brethren, I have plainly stated to 
you my principles, views, and conduct; that I am 
by birth a Jew, and entitled to claim all the privi- 
leges of the disciples of Moses to a degree beyond 
what any one else can pretend to ; that nevertheless 
I have renounced all for the sake of Christ ; and that 
my sole object now is to comply with the requisi- 
tions and to secure the rewards of the gospel. You 
well know that I have not misrepresented my cha- 
racter and aims. Be, then, all of you without ex- 
ception, imitators of me in these respects; and ob- 
serve the conduct of those who habitually follow my 
example, the wise and faithful teachers who are set- 


tled among you, or the excellent person who bears 


this epistle to you ; and mark how far superior their 
character shines above that of their opponents who 
disclaim my authority, and would subvert our faith. 

For many walk, of whom L have told you often, 
and now tell you even weeping, that they are eze- 
mies of the cross of Christ? ; whose end is destruc- 


®* Observe those, &c.] See Wakefield. The apostle here con- 
trasts his own character and that of his colleagues with those 
of the judaizing zealots. ‘‘ Here,” says Peirce, ‘‘ the reason 
very plainly « appears why he said so much of himself in the 
foregoing verses,’ 
° They are enemies, &c.] The apostle is here speaking of the 
judaizing teachers who were ashamed of the cross s, who taught 
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teont, whose God is their belly2, and whose glory 
is 2 their shame3, who affect carthly things +. 
There are many in the Christian church, and it 
is well if there are not some even among you, who 
are of a character the reverse of that which I have 
described. I often mentioned them to you when I 
was present with you, and cautioned you against 
their seducing and mischievous arts. I now renew 
my caution to you again; and, anxious for your 
welfare, 1 with tears warn you against those artful 
and wicked teachers, who conceal their enmity to 
the doctrine of Christ and their shame of the cross, 
by an affectation of zeal for the Mosaic ritual; the 
tendency of whose doctrine, whatever they may 
think or profess, is to the ruin of themselves and of 
their hearers; who, whatever pretences they make 


the obligation of the ceremonial law, which had been abolished 
by the death of Christ ; who preached the gospel with merce- 
nary views, and who were men of immoral characters, 2 Cor. 
Ni.hS;, $55.20, 1 Tim: vid. 

' Destruction.] amwazsia ‘ the ruin of others.” Mr. Wake- 
field, Comp.c. 1.28. ‘ These men reckon upon your destruc- 
tion, but they will certainly meet with their own.” Peirce. 

* Whose God is their bel/y.] who aim at nothing but their 
own gratification. See Rom. xvi. 18; J Tim. vi. 5; Tit. i. IL. 

“Whatever any person may profess,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“of friendship for Christ and respect for the gospel, if their 
lives be not governed by the moral preeepts of it, they are to 
be ranked with its enemics, their conduct tending to bring it 
into disgrace.” 

° Glory is in their shame.] ‘ That is, who triumph in that 
which is really a disgrace ; viz. in their circumcision, in their 
zeal for the law, in the number of their proselytes, in the ad- 
vantage they derived from them.’’ Peirce. 

* Who affect earthly things:] that is, the ordinanees and 
ceremonies of the law which were of an earthly nature. That 
this sense is included is evident from Col. ili, I—3. See Peirce , 
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and intemperance, and seek only for the means of 
gratifying their appetite; who glory in their blind 
subjection to a ritual, to which, as professors of 
Christianity, it is a disgrace to them to be in bond- 
age; and who are enthralled by that low and de- 
grading spirit which is generated by an attachment 
to the law of Moses and the traditions of the pha- 
risees. 


For we are citizens of heaven ®, whence indeed ® 
we are expecting a deliverer?7, our Lord Jesus 


5 For we are, &c.] Include the 18th and 19th verses in a 
parenthesis, g. d. Mark those that walk, &c. for we are citizens 
of heaven. See Newcome and Wakefield. Formerly the Jews 
were in heaven and the Gentiles were on earth, i. e. the former 
were in a covenant, and the latter in an uncovenanted state. 
Now they, the judaizers, are earthly, but we Christians are citi- 
zens of heaven. Eph.1i.6. This interpretation is the more pro- 
bable if, as Peirce allows, ‘ earthly things’ in the preceding verse 
express Jewish rites and ceremonies. 

© Whence indeed.] <& 8. Peirce, and Dr. Owen in Bowyer 
(see Newcome), with the generality of interpreters, supply 
rong, q.d. from which place. Two copies, of no great account, 
read e& wy. ‘This is the most important of all considera- 
tions,” says Dr. Priestley in his note upon this verse, ‘* Chris- 
tians should ever consider themselves as citizens of heaven. 
Our king or sovereign, who was not of this world, and whose 
kingdom was not of it, is now in heaven ; and if we here below 
behave as the proper subjects of his spiritual kingdom, he will 
in due time come again, and take us to himself, to our proper 
country. I would observe, however, that according to this re- 
presentation, we have nothing to expect from our King and 
Saviour before his coming to raise the dead, and judge the 
world.” 

7 We are expecting a deliverer.] So Wakefield. The apostle 
always expresses himself as if the second coming of Christ was 
very near at hand, so that some then living would he eye-wit- 
nesses to it, 1 Thess. iv. 15. The times and seasons were not 
revealed to him, nor even to Christ himself, Acts 1. 7. 
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Christ; who will transform this our lowly body into 
the sinilitude of his glorious body}, according to 
the energy by which he is able even to subject all 
things to himself ?, 

Follow, then, as I have just observed, the exam- 
ple of me and of your other faithful and approved 
teachers ; for we are members of a celestial com- 
munity, and are entitled to the blessings and pri- 
vileges of the new and heavenly dispensation, the 
laws of which: it is our duty to obey. And, as the 
immediate consequence of this happy change of 
state, we are now taught to look with joyful expec- 
tation for the glorious appearance of our triumph- 
ant deliverer Jesus Christ from heaven, who is 
speedily coming, perhaps much sooner than many 
apprehend, to raise those who have fallen asleep in 
hin, and to renovate those who shall be living 
when that awful consummation arrives. Then shall 


1 HFill transform, &c.]  werayyyarive: properly expresses a 
change of the outward appearance, not the substance of the 
thing spoken of. In the present state we bear the image of the 
earthly Adam, in the future we are to bear the image of the hea- 
venly, 1 Cor. xv.45—49. This mortal frame, which we inherit 
from a mortal ancestor, must be transformed into the similitude 
of the glorious person of Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 50—54, 1 Thess. iv. 
15—17. What the full import of these expressions is, the event 
only can fully show. See Peirce. ‘* who will change this lowly 
body of ours into the form, &c.”” Wakefield. 

* According to the energy, &c.] See 1 Cor. xv. 24—26, 54— 
57. Mr. Peirce remarks, that this energy and power which is 
here attributed to Christ, is elsewhere ascribed to God, 1 Cor. vi. 
14, for the power which Christ has, he received from the Fa- 
ther; Christ will subdue all things ; his dominion will be uni- 
versal. Al! the race of mankind will ultimately become subject 
to his authority; and his enemies, sin and death, all evil na- 
tural and moral, shall be destroyed. 
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this: mortal put on immortality, and these frail and 
perishable frames shall, in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, be transformed mto the similitude of 
his own glorious person, qualified for immortal life, 
improvement and felicity. Amd this great and un- 
known change shall be produced'in us by the energy 
of that stupendous power which is communicated 
to him by the Father, by which all his enemies shall 
be subjected to his authority; and sin and pain and 
death shall exist no more. 


9. The apostle concludes this division of his sub- 
ject by an affectionate exhortation to stedfastness in 
their Christian profession, ch. iv. 1. 

Vherefore3, my brethren, beloved and greatly 
desired, my joy and crown, thus stand firmly * in 
the Lord, my beloved. 

To conclude: My dear brethren in the faith, 
children of the same father, heirs of the same im- 
mortal hopes, the worthy objects of my complacency 
and benevolence; whose company and: conversation 
I earnestly desire; but for whose moral and Chris- 


5 IFherefore, &c.] This verse should not have been separated 
from the preceding chapter, from which it is the proper infer- 
ence. See ] Cor xv. 58. 

4 Thus stand firmly, &c.] implying a commendation of their 
stedfastness hitherto, as well as an exhortation to perseverance. 
Stand fast in the Lord, i. e. be stedfast Christians. Sce ch. i. 5, 
6, 28, 29, ii. 11—16, iii. 17.“ thus, g.d. as I have exhorted 
you, follow this my example.’’ Peirce. 

5 My beloved.] ‘“ Remarkable (says Peirce) is the number of 
words he here uses, as though he thought he never could apply 


words enough to express the greatness of his love and tender- 
ness for them,” 
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tian improvement I am still more anxiously solici- 
tous; whose conversion, whose practical and perse- 
vering faith, and whose kind remembrance of their 
persecuted instructor, have been, and continue to 
be, a source of the purest satisfaction and delight ; 
and to whose joyful appearance with me at the tri- 
bunal of our glorious chief, I look forward with 
transport as to a prize more to be coveted than an 
imperial diadem; attend, my beloved brethren, to 
this my last, my earnest and most affectionate ad- 
vice: Continue inflexible in your adherence to the 
purity of the Christian faith, and let no artifices of 
your seducing teachers, nor any consideration what- 
ever, alienate your minds from the doctrine, the 
spirit, the practice, and the hope of the gospel. 


SECTION VI. 


THE APOSTLE offers seasonable advices and exhor- 
tations to some distinguished individuals ; he re- 
peats his thanks to the Philippians for their h- 
berality, and particularly for their last present, 
and concludes the epistle with a suitable doxo- 
logy, a general salutation, and the usual bene- 
diction. Ch. iv. 2—23. 


1. The apostle gently hints some seasonable ad- 
vice to some respectable members of the church at 
Philippi, ver. 2, 3. 
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L exhort Luodia, and I exhort Syntyche', that cn. tw. 
they be of one mind in the Lord. Yea, I intreat VY"; 


thee also, true companion®?, assist these women, for 








’ Euodia and Syntyche.] These were, no doubt, two women 
of respectable character in the church at Philippi. The apo- 
stle’s exhortation supposes the existence of some difference, 
but whether with each other, or with the church in general, 
does not appear from the epistle. As the exhortation imme- 
diately succeeds the warning against false teachers, and these 
pious women appear, ver. 3, to have been very active in assist- 
ing the teachers of Christianity, it seems not improbable that 
they had been misled by the affected zeal of the judaizing 
teachers, and that the apostle’s design was to recover them to 
the purity of the faith. This thought is hinted at in Mr. Peirce’s 
note. Dr. Whitby thinks, that as persons cannot change their 
minds by intreaty or exhortation, the apostle exnorts them to 
promote the gospel with one soul. 

* True companion.) So Newcome. yvyzrie ovtuye, true yoke- 
fellow ; metaphorically, every one who is in any way united to, 
or associated with another. See Schleusner. Some of the an- 
cients imagised that the apostle is here addressing his own wife, 
whom he is supposed to have left at Philippi. Clemens Alex. 
Strom. li. p. 448. Euseb. iE. AH. ii. 30. It is objected that 
yvyoie is in the masculine gender, But this, Erasmus observes, 
is not an unusual Atticism, and if it was a real objection, it 
must have occurred as such to the ancient Greek ecclesiastical 
writers. It is, however, generally understood from 1 Cor. vii. 
7, 8, that the apostle was either unmarried or a widower; and 
most modern interpreters suppose that the apostle here ad- 
dresses some eminent fellow-labourer in the gospel. Grotius 
and others think that he apostrophizes Epaphroditus ; but this 
distinguished teacher was not then at Philippi; and the apostle 
never uses the expression cugvyss in this sense, but cuvepyos. 
“It is uncertain what eminent person in the church of Philippi 
is here meant.”” Newcome. Perhaps the most probable sup- 
position may be that of Chrysostom, and some ancient Greek 
commentators, (see Clarius’s note, and Peirce in loc.,) that the 
person here addressed was the husband or brother of one of 
these women, It may be observed, that a difficulty of this 
kind, which is inexplicable to a commentator, could not occur 
to those to whom the letter was written, who would at once 
know the persons and circumstances to which the apostle al- 
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they have earnestly laboured in the gospel with me, 
and with Clement', and with my other fellow-la- 
bourers, whose names are in the book of life®. 
Having thus warned you of the danger you are 
in of being misled by false and interested teachers, 
I must now take leave to suggest a hint of friendly 
and Christian advice to two eminently pious wo- 
men, who are, I fear, in some hazard of being warped 
from the simplicity of the faith. I earnestly beseech, 
therefore, and I seriously exhort those venerable 
matrons, Euodia and Syntyche, that they continue 
in unison with the church of Christ, and that they 
do not suffer themselves to be seduced from the 
pure doctrine of the gospel. And you, my dear 
brother, the faithful partner of one of these excel- 
lent women, assist their weakness, and teach them 
how to repel the artful attacks of the enemies of 
Christian faith and liberty. Tam anxious on their 
account, because they were once zealous advocates 





luded. This is an inconvenience unavoidably attached to epi- 
stolary writing ; and the occurrence of such obscure allusions 
is a presumption in favour of the genuineness of the epistle, 
which a forger would hardly give himseif the trouble to invent. 

t Clement] is supposed to be the person who was afterwards 
Bishop of Rome, who wrote an epistle to the Corinthians which 
is still extant. . 

2 Whose names, &c.] This is an allusion to a public register 
of the names of persons who are entitled to the privileges and 
immunities of a corporation or society. It occurs as 
both in the Old Testament and the New. See Exod. xxxii. 32 
Isa. iv. 3; Luke x. 20; Heb. xii. 33; Rev. xiii. 8, xxi, 97, 
XXL 19: "Mal. iii. 16. The apostle does not pretend to any re- 
velation upon this subject ; but, knowing the character and zeal 
of his fellow-labourers, he expresses his firm expectation of 
their future reward. 
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for truth, and in their proper province they afforded 
great assistance to myself, and to Clement, and to 
other teachers of the gospel who have laboured 
among them at different times, who are not only 
professing but practical believers, and useful mini- 
sters: and whose names are entered in the registers 
of that holy community the members of which are 
entitled by the promise of God to immortal life 
and happiness. 


2. The apostle recommends cheerfulness, meek- 
ness, prayer, and thankfulness, ver. 4—/. 

Rejoice inthe Lord. Again I say, always re- 
Jowce 3, 

My friends, in the midst of your difficulties and 
trials I call upon you to rejoice. Rejoice in your 
Christian profession, your Christian privileges, and 
your Christian hopes ; I have given you this advice 
before ; I now repeat it again. Rejoice continually. 
None have so much reason to rejoice as the sincere 
and enlightened believer in Christ. Let not any 
sophistry of error, nor any 6utward afflictions or 
persecutions, rob you of your invaluable treasure, 
or interrupt your sacred delight. 

Let your mildness* be known to all men. The 
Lord is near’. 








° Again I say, always rejoice.] This punctuation is recom- 
mended by Bengelius, “ that the sentence may rise stronger 
after the word again, agreeably to the apostle’s usual manner 
Gal. i. 8, v. 2, 3." Bowyer. See ch. iii. 1. 

* Mildness.] ro emesxes. “ The word denotes a disposition to 
clemency, lenity, and forgiveness.” Newcome. 

° The Lord is near.] This is generally understood of Christ's 
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You suffer in one shape or another for your ad- 
herence to Christian truth. Let not the injustice 
nor the severity of your sufferings betray you into 
any acrimonious expressions, and still less into any 
acts of retaliation for injuries received. Let your 
meekness and forbearance to your enemies and per- 
secutors be conspicuous to all. It will make a fa- 
vourable impression. At all events, remember that 
Jesus is near; that the hour is approaching when 
your beloved and honoured Lord will appear in his 
glory to animadvert with just severity upon his ene- 
mies and yours; and to give his faithful followers 
the crown of life. Leave it to him to redress your 
wrongs, and look to him for the promised reward. 

Be anxious about nothing ; but upon every oc- 
casion, by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known unto God. 
And that peace of God? which exceedeth all com- 








coming to the destruction of Jerusalem, but that would be little 
to the apostle’s purpose. It seems more probable that the apo- 
stles expected the appearance of Christ to judge the world be- 
fore the generation then existing was extinct. To them it was 
not given to know the times and the seasons, Acts i. 7. ‘* Ita 
sane arbitrabantur quia Christus tempus illud sui adventiis in oc- 
culto tenuerat.”’ Grotius. 

' Supplication.} Dr. Macknight renders the word deyces, 
“« deprecation of what is evil.” 

2 Peace of God will guard, &c.] This expression occurs only 
in this place and Col. ui. 15 ; it probably signifies that state of 
peace and friendship with God into which they were introduced 
by the Christian religion, which, by enlightening their under- 
standings and encouraging their hearts, would keep them firm 
in their adherence to the gospel. Newcome renders the phrase, 
“‘ peace with God.” The Vulgate and Italic versions read 
custodiat, which Mr. Wakefield adopts. q.d. May that peace of 
God, &c. The Alexandrine manuscript and the Syriac ver- 
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prehension, will safely guard your hearts and 
minds in Christ Jesus. 

In the mean time, let not your minds be dis- 
tracted by corroding care, or by any distressing ap- 
prehensions of what may happen to you in your pas- 
sage through this world. Confide in God, and keep 
close to him in the exercises of devotion. Pray to 
him for what you want, deprecate what you fear, 
and be thankful for what you possess. While you 
thus offer up the tribute of gratitude and of piety, 
you may cheerfully hope for a divine blessing. And 
in particular, that happy state of reconciliation with 
God into which you are introduced by faith in Jesus 
Christ, will soothe your troubled. spirits into tran- 
quillity and peace. ‘That exquisite delight which 





sion read, “ the peace of Christ ;” and in the parallel passage 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, this reading is so well sup- 
ported, that Griesbach introduces it into his text. The sense 
is the same; that happy state into which the mind is brought 
by practical faith in the gospel of Christ, and reliance upon its 
promises. 

Mr. Peirce observes, that “ St. Paul is here arming the Phi- 
lippians against persecution ; nor could any thing be a greater 
support to them under it than the peace we have with God ; for 
the sense of it will make the heaviest afflictions and pressures 
sit easy upon us. I grant a peaceable and quiet temper (which 
is the sense in which some understand the words) will be a 
support and comfort to a man under his troubles, when he con- 
siders that he has done nothing to provoke men, and that their 
fury and wrath against him is without cause.. But this is in- 
considerable in comparison with the support we shall have from 
asense of God’s favour and his being at peace with us. And 
the commendation here given to the peace of God, that it pas- 
seth all understanding, seems to suit better with this sense than 
the other.” “ « Peace’ signifies happiness ; and the * peace 
of God’ may signify ‘ great happiness,’ or, ‘such peace or hap- 
piness as God alone can bestow.’”’ Dr. Priestley. 

2c2 
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arises from a humble hope in the divine mercy, and 
which none but those who experience it can com- 
prehend, is the best and surest refuge to the bewil- 
dered understanding, and to the aching and fore- 
boding heart. 


3. The apostle enjoins the practice of all virtue, 
and proposes to their imitation his own example, 
ver. 8, 9. 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true’, 
whatsoever things are venerable?, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are kind3, whatsoever things are re- 
putable+; if there be any virtue, of there be any 
praise®, attentively consider these things®, And 


1True.] “ rectum, honestum ut verum apud Latinos; ‘ Quid 
verum atque decens. Hor.’’ Rosenmuller. 

2 Venerable.] ceuva, “ grave, or honourable.” See Newcome. 
Mr. Wakefield renders the word respectable, “ which,” he ob- 
serves, “‘ has not a sufficiently ancient cast, but so exactly 
represents the original as to deserve the preference to every 
other.” “ honestum, decorum, quicquid est viro gravi et honesto 
dignum.’’ Rosenmuller. 7 

3 Kind.|] “ wpocgiaAn, que benigna sunt et gratiosum faciunt 
hominem.” Grotius. ‘* amabilia.’”’ Rosenmuller. 

* Whatsoever things are reputable.] ‘‘ evdyua, que bonam 
famam pariunt.” Rosenmuller. 

5 If there be any virtue, &c.] ‘‘ If there be any other vir- 
tuous or praiseworthy action. Praise is used for what is the 
cause of praise.” Newcome. Some copies after ewaivos, read 
emisyuns, “ praise of knowledge ;” and the Vulgate and some 
other versions read discipline, which reading Peirce prefers, 
though he admits that the common reading amounts to the 
same thing. “ Si que res est, que in censu virtutum apud cor- 
datos venit, ewaivos, meton. quicquid est laude dignum.” Ro- 
senmuller. 


6 Attentively consider.} So Macknight.. “ ravra Aoyigerde, 
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the things which ye have learned7, and admitted, 
and heard, and seen in me, these practise, and the 
God of peace 8 will be with you. 

And now, my beloved brethren and fellow-Chris- 
tians, I shall in a few words sum up what remains 
to be added by way of exhortation. Maintain an 
invariable regard to truth. Let your words uni- 
formly correspond with your real sentiments, and 
your actions with your promises. Let your conduct 


hoc animo recolite, nempe ideo, ut et in actionem producatis.’’ 
Rosenmuller. ; 

7 Which ye have learned.) ‘‘ which ye have learned from me, 
and received as the will of God, and have heard that I practise, 
and seen me do.”’ Macknight. ‘It is happy when the preachers 
of the gospel can thus propose their own example for the imita- 
tion of their hearers ; and certainly none ought to preach the 
gospel but those who, besides understanding the principles of 
it, can likewise recommend and enforce it by their own con- 
duct.” Dr. Priestley. 

8 The God of peace :] i. e. God the giver of peace. Mr. Peirce 
observes, that “ this title is several times used by St. Paul when 
he is discoursing of Christians being peaceable as very proper 
to encourage them to mind the things which make for peace ;”’ 
but he adds, “ that he may as well be called the God of peace, 
upon account of his affording us peace with himself. See Heb. 
xiii. 20, 1 Thess. v. 23.” : 

Dr. Priestley observes, that ‘“ the apostle concludes his epi- 
stle with mentioning particular circumstances relating to him- 
self and the persons to whom he wrote, and with salutations 
from and to particular persons ; all which are most unequivocal 
marks of the genuineness of the epistle. Indeed there are no 
epistles remaining from all antiquity which bear such indispu- 
table marks of genuineness as these of Paul : and, as I have ob- 
served, the genuineness of these epistles sufficiently proves the 
truth of Christianity. For it is impossible to account for the 
writing of such epistles as these, without admitting the reality 
of the principal facts on which the truth of Christianity de- 
ae ; and these epistles were written prior to any of the go- 
spels.”’ 


Ch. IV. 
Ver. 9. 
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be grave and dignified, worthy of your honourable 
profession and your exalted expectations. In your 
intercourse with others, be solicitous to give every 
one his due, and so insist upon your own rights as 
not to infringe upon the rights of others. Preserve 
the purity of your mind unsullied; and resolutely 
abstain from all unchaste thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions. Be courteous and kind to all, and let bene- 
ficence in conduct flow from benevolence of heart. 
Behave at all times with that prudent circumspec- 
tion and strict propriety which will ensure the ap- 
probation of the wise and good, and will defeat the 
malice of those who may wish to calumniate your 
character and profession. Ina word, whatever may 
with truth be denominated virtuous and praisewor- 
thy, let this be the object of your serious attention ; 
and when you have formed your judgement, act ac- 
cordingly. 

Upon these topics it is unnecessary for me to 
enlarge at present. When I preached the gospel to 
you at first, I fairly stated the whole of its requisi- 
tions. You learned them from me; you admitted 
their obligation: you saw them exemplified in my 
conduct. I can appeal to you, that my character 
was uniformly consistent with my doctrine. As, 
then, you have received my doctrine, I beseech you 
to follow my example. Live in habitual subjection 
to the laws of Christ; and God, the Author of 
peace, who sent his son into the world, to proclaim 
and to seal the message of reconciliation and mercy, 
this God will be with you to preserve and bless 
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you, to ensure peace here, and everlasting happiness 
hereafter. 


4. The apostle expresses the great satisfaction 
which he felt on account of the generous spirit of 
the Philippians, and that still more for their sakes 
than for his own, ver. 1|O—14. 

But I rejoiced in the Lord‘ greatly, that now, 
at last, your concern for me hath revived 2, with re- 
gard to which ye were indeed concerned before, but 
ye wanted opportunity +. 





' Rejoiced in the Lord :] i. e. as a believer in Christ I was 
pleased to see the efficacy of Christian principles in the gene- 
rosity of your conduct. See ch. ili. 1, iv.4. ‘* He uses (says 
Mr. Peirce) a very skilful way of commending the generosity 
of his benefactors ; wherein he signifies, not only that they had 
done their duty, but that the Lord had favoured them by stirring 
them up to it; and that they had given him occasion of much 
thankfulness to the Lord: which shows his pious disposition 
who in such things took special notice of the Lord’s hand and 
kindness to him.”’ ‘It is observable,” says Dr. Priestley, 
* that the apostle thanks God for their generosity to him. Men 
are only the instruments in the hands of providence. The first 
and proper cause of all good is God. But I would observe also, 
that God works only by second causes, and not immediately, 
for that would be by miracles, which we are not now autho- 
rized to expect.” 

* Your concern, &c.] Literally, that you have revived, or flow - 
rished again, as to your concern for me. It is a metaphor, bor- 
rowed from the revival of vegetables in the spring. ‘‘ Like ve! 
getables (says Dr. Doddridge), which, after having seemed dur- 
ing the winter to be dead in the earth, sprout upat the return- 
ing spring with new beauty,” 

3 With regard to which, &c.] 6’ w' i.e. mpaypari. “in 
which matter ye were careful.” Peirce. Mr. Waketield’s trans- 
lation is, ‘‘ which indeed ye entertained before.” “I know 
you would have done it sooner, had not my great distance from 
you prevented it.” Pyle. ‘ Qua de re tamen solliciti eratis, ué 
Beza vertit. Hoc autem Paulus addit, ut mitiget, quod dizxerat, 
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As a faithful missionary of the benevolent religion 
of Jesus, and solicitous for the prevalence both of 
its knowledge and its power, I am highly gratified 
with the late seasonable exertion of your bounty 
towards me, which cheered me like the return of 
spring after a dreary winter. Indeed I well know 
that there has been no interruption of your kind in- 
clinations towards me, though circumstances have 
for a long time precluded me from deriving the be- 
nefit which you were desirous to communicate. 

Nor do I speak on account of want’, for I have 
learned in whatsoever circumstances I am, to be 
content, 

I assure you that my joy does not merely, or prin- 
cipally, arise from the ample supply of my wants, 
though I am far from being insensible of your kind- 
ness in this respect, or from any unbecoming con- 
tempt of the blessings of life; but acting always 
under a sense of duty in the discharge of my im- 
portant mission, I have made up my mind to be 
satisfied with every change of condition which the 
providence of God may see fit to assign me. 


ipsorum studium reviruisse. e— w, h.e. regs 8, xadws. Kas, pro, 
pevros.” Rosenmuller. 

4 Ye wanted opportunity.]  yxaipero$e de, or, “ ye wanted 
ability.” Peirce approves this translation, because Chrysostom 
says that the word was commonly used in this sense. They 
wanted ability, not because of their poverty, but from the want 
of means and opportunities of conveyance. 

1 Nor do I speak, &c.] ‘‘ Neque, xara, propter inopian 
dico.” Castellio. ** Non ideo hoc dico, quod in penuria con- 
stitutus fuerim, vel magna penuria laboraverim. Sapiens enim, 
ut statim aliis verbis addit Paulus, tcnui etiam sorte est conten- 
tus, nec multis eget.” Rosenmuller. 
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I both know what it is? to be brought low, and Ch. ww. 
e,e . 9) 
I know what it is to abound; tn every season and VERSED. 


in all conditions Z am instructed3 both to be fed 
plentifully and to suffer hunger, both to abound and 
to bein want. Lam sufficient for all things through 
him who strengtheneth me+. Nevertheless, ye have 
done right in jointly contributing > to the relief of 
my distress. ; 

In the various scenes through which I have been 
conducted in the course of my ministry, I have ex- 
perienced all the vicissitudes of external condition. 
I have experienced what it is to be poor, and what 
it is to berich; I have been initiated into the great 
mystery of accommodating myself to all situations, 
to every change of time and circumstance, to live 
in abundance, or to be in want of the necessaries of 


~ ® What itis, &c.] See Wakefield. 

5 Tam instructed.] ‘“ wepuywas, puew, proprie initio aliquem 
sacris et mysteriis.” Schleusner. q.d. it has been a part of the 
discipline in which I have been initiated to instruct me how to 
conduct myself with propriety in all circumstances and upon all 
occasions. ‘ Initiatus sum: 1. e. institutus. Hesychius interpre- 
tatur memeipayat, expertus didici. «ev WayTs sc. ypovw vel Tomw, 
et EY Tacs sc. Ypyuact, in omnibus rebus vel negotiis.” Rosen- 
muller. ** always and in all things I am instructed.” New- 
come, ‘ inevery place and among all men.” Peirce. _1 have 
adopted Wakefield’s version. 

4 Him who strengtheneth me.] Xpisw, Christ, which is the 
reading of the received text, is wanting in the Alexandrine and 
Clermont copies, in the Coptic, Athiopic, and Vulgate versions, 
and is omitted in Griesbach’s edition, and in Archbishop New- 
come’s translation. 

° Jointly contributing.| So Wakefield, Macknight, and New- 
come. “ My contentment in my circumstances does not at all 
lessen the commendableness of your behaviour, who have done 
well in commiscrating and supplying me.” [eirce. 
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life, to be supplied with every thing, or to be desti- 
tute of all things. And in every state I can be 
cheerful and satisfied; for God, who has invested 
me with my apostolical office, supports me in it, 
and enables me zealously to perform all the duties 
and cheerfully to endure all the trials with which 
I am exercised in the discharge of my mission, 
Nevertheless, I am not above accepting the kind- 
ness of ny friends; and it is much to the credit of 
your character, that you have made so large a con- 
tribution towards the alleviation of those difficulties 
in which you knew that I was involved. 


5. The apostle gratefully acknowledges the re- 
peated and peculiar obligations that he was under 
to the generosity of the Philippians ; and expresses 
his earnest prayer and hope that God would abun- 
dantly reward them for all their kindness to him: 
concluding with a suitable doxology, ver. 15—20. 

And indecd, O ye Philippians, ye yourselves 
know that at the beginning of the gospel, when I 
was departed from Macedonia', no church had 


ear Men ST eR ES el mp TD 


1 At the beginning of the gospel, when I was departed from 
Macedonia.] ore e&yafoy amo x.7. A, Dr. Paley, in his excellent 
Hore Pauline, p. 265, mentions the coincidences of the facts 
here alluded to, with other passages in the New Testament, as 
remarkable illustrations of his argument for the genuineness of 
the epistles. At the beginning of the gospel: q. d. when the 
gospel was first preached in Macedonia. An indication that 
it had been preached there more than once at the time when 
the apostle wrote ; and that the event alluded to had happened 
after the first visit: a fact confirmed by the history, Acts xvi. 
xx. The liberality cf the Philippians eccurred first, soon after 
he had quitted Macedonia: Ye know (671) that when I was de-_ 
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intercourse with me as concerning giving and re- 
ceiving 2, but ye only. And that even in Thessa- 
lonica3 more than once* ye sent relief to my ne- 
cessity. 

I remember with gratitude your oft experienced 
kindness. 1 need not remind you, my dear Phi- 
lippian friends, how repeatedly you have attended 
to and relieved my wants, and have been ready un- 
asked to impart your welcome bounty ; when other 
churches, equally indebted to my apostolical la- 
bours, either did not consider my necessities, or 





parted—for so he renders e£yA$ov, comp. Luke ii. 15, Matt. xii. 
43, John xiii. 30, Acts x. 7,—from Macedonia-no church com- 
municated with me, but ye only; xas ov, and ye know that in 
Thessalonica ye sent, kc. Now it appears from 2 Cor. xi. 8,9, 
that the Macedonians, i.e. the Philippians, sent relief to him at 
Corinth in Achaia, i. e. after he had left Macedonia, besides the 
supplies which they repeatedly remitted to him at Thessalonica. 
So that the apostle here alludes to two distinct remittances, or 
rather donations, at two distinct périods; one at Corinth soon 
after he had left Macedonia, the other at Thessalonica: which 
facts coincide with the history and the epistle in a way which 
plainly proves that the coincidence was undesigned, and con- 
sequently that the epistle could not have been forged. 

* As concerning giving and receiving.| «1g Aoyov. “ No church 
communicated with me in a single instance of giving and re- 
ceiving.” Wakefield. 

$ In Thessalonica.] ‘a city so much larger and richer than 
your own.” Peirce and Newcome. But it is not probable that 
the apostle intended to cast any reflection upon the liberality 
of the Thessalonians, for whom he expresses so much affection 
in his epistles to them. Possibly there might be the same rea- 
son for declining to accept a maintenance from them as from 
the Corinthians, and he chose rather to maintain himself by his 
own industry, and to derive the assistance he wanted from the 
Philippians, than to give his malignant enemies and persecutors 
a pretence to say that he was influenced by mean and sinister 
motives. 1 Thess. ii. 5, 6,9; 2 Thess. ili. 7, 8, 9. 

* More than once.| anak xa O15, sepius. Grotius. 
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were unable to supply them, or from peculiar cir- 
cumstances were prevented from gratifying their 
generous inclinations. And in particular, when I 
first preached the gospel in Achaia after I had left 
Macedonia, and when for special reasons I abso- 
lutely refused accepting any remuneration at Co- 
rinth, you, and you alone of all the churches which 
I had established, sent me a supply ; which enabled 
me to preach the gospel at free-cost to the Corin- 
thians. Nor can I ever forget, that before I left 
Macedonia, and while I was preaching and suffering 
at Thessalonica, you repeatedly sent a seasonable 
relief to my necessities. 

Not that I desire another gift; but I rather 
desire fruit which may abound to your account. 
For I have every thing 2, and abound; I am fully 
supplied, having received from Epaphroditus the 
things sent by you, a fragrant odour, an accepta- 
ble sacrifice 3, well pleasing to God. 


1 Desire another gift.) ensgyrw. I further desire. Newcome. 
** Not that I wish fer a gift so much as I wish for that fruit,” 
&c. Wakefield. 

* I have every thing.] “ amreyw, recté omnia accepi.”” Grotius. 
Matt. vi.2. But Peirce prefers the common translation ; as he 
afterwards mentions his having received their present by Epa- 
phroditus. 

$ An acceptable sacrifice.) ‘“ We see how familiar to the 
Jews,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘< were the rites of their religion, and 
how they supplied them with a constant source of figures of 
speech. Ifa present of money was called a sacrifice well pleas- 
ing to God, can we be surprised that so heroical an act of virtue 
as that which Christ manifested in his death should also be called 
a sacrifice well pleasing to God? How then can we be autho- 
rized from such phrases as these to suppose that the death of 
Christ was a sacrifice in’ any other sense than that in which this 
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Do not imagine, my brethren, that I remind you 
of these your former kindnesses, in order to tres- 
pass further upon your generosity at present: far 
from it. I mean no more than to encourage that 
liberal spirit, by the exercise of which upon every 
proper occasion you may be daily adding to your 
future reward. As to myself, I am quite at ease, 
in the enjoyment of abundance, since I received 
your bountiful present by Epaphroditus ; which, as 
it was a most seasonable and acceptable supply to 
me, so as proceeding on your part from motives of 
piety and gratitude, it is an oblation more pleasing 
to God, whose servant and messenger I am, than a 
sacrifice of the sweetest perfume, and will in due 
time be acknowledged and rewarded by him as 
such. 

Now may my God4, according to his glorious 
riches 5, supply all your wants by Christ Jesus. 


contribution of the Christians at Philippi to Paul was called a 
sacrifice ; or, than prayer, or any other part of our duty, may 
be called a sacrifice? and yet the death of Christ has been con- 
sidered so much a sacrifice, as by this means alone the anger of 
God against sin has been appeased, and that by this means only 
he has become propitious to offending sinners.” 

* May my God.| waypwoar This is the reading of the Cler- 
mont and other manuscripts, and the Vulgate and Italic ver- 
sions, is noted by Griesbach as deserving of respect, and is ap- 
proved by Peirce. The common reading is rAyewoet, my God 
will supply. 

° Glorious riches.] Put ev dofn between commas. Not, “ in 
glory by Christ Jesus ;” but, “ he shall supply your need with 
glory, according to his riches in Christ Jesus.” Castellio, Bow- 
yer. “ May my God gloriously supply all your need, according 
to his riches, or, as he is abundantly able to do it.” Peirce. ‘ ev 
me ae cuenanT ad maypwoat, gloriose, i.e. largissimé.”” Rosen- 
muller, 
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And to our God and Father’ be glory for ever 
and ever. men. 

The only return I can make for all your kindness 
is by good wishes and prayers in your behalf. Of 
these be assured you have no common share. May 
that God; whose messenger I am, whose service I 
perform, in whose protection and favour I rejoice, 
and in whose great mercy I humbly confide, reward 
your generosity with a rich abundance of the glo- 
rious blessings of the gospel of Jesus; with peace, 
and joy, and everlasting life. To this great and ve- 
nerable Being, who condescends to acknowledge the 
endearing character of a Father to all the true disci- 
ples of Jesus Christ, be ascribed by us, and by all 
his faithful servants, glory and praise for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE APOSTLE in a postscript adds a general sa- 
lutation and the customary benediction, ver. 2]— 
23. 

Salute every holy believer in Christ Sesus?. 


1 To our God and Father.| ‘‘ Here again I would observe,” 
says Dr. Priestley, “‘ what is conspicuous through all the New 
Testament, that God and the Father are synonymous terms, 
neither Christ nor any other person being so much as called 
God ; and that to the Father alone is glory in the highest sense 
ascribed, he being the author of all good, and Christ his minister 
or servant in communicating blessings to mankind.” 

* Holy believer in, &c.] ‘* every one that is holy through 
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The brethren’ who are with me salute you. All 
the saints* salute you; particularly those of Ce- 
sar's household>, The favour of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit ©, Amen. 

I cannot close this epistle without sending my 
affectionate salutations to every individual member 
of your Christian society. All are entitled to my 
best regards; and I name none, that I may not ap- 
pear to give preference to any. My respected col- 
leagues in the honourable office of preaching the go- 
spel send their salutations to you. All the mem- 








Christ Jesus.” Newcome. It is the apostle’s circumlocution for 
Christian : a term which he always avoids. 

° Brethren.] These, being distinguished from the saints, pro- 
bably signify the ministers of the gospel who were the apostle’s 
coadjutors, 

* Saints :] or, ‘‘ holy men ;” as ver, 21. “ By saints in this 
place,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘ we are not to understand what was 
meant by that term in after ages, persons of greater sanctity 
than others: and least of all persons abstracted from the world 
and from the duties of it, but simply Christians, persons profess- 
ing Christianity, and thereby constituting the church and people 
of God, as the Jews had been before, who were called a holy 
and peculiar people, as standing in a nearer relation to God 
than other nations.” 

° Cesar’s household.] ‘* Raphelius, Kypke, and Krebsius, 
show that the phrase may signify non solum domesticos, sive au- 
licos sive libertos, Neronis, sed cognatos ejusdem.’’ Newcome.— 
Dr. Macknight conjectures that the apostle may have been fa- 
vourably regarded even by Poppea the emperor’s wife ; for Jo- 
sephus, who was acquainted with her character, says she was a 
worshiper of the true God. Antiq. lib.xx.c.7. Dr. John Jones 
has taken much pains to show that Epaphroditus, the freedman 
of Nero, and that Seneca, were both Christians. Jones’s Series 
of Important Facts demonstrating the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion, ch. iv. 

© Your spirit.) mera re nvevj.aros vuwy, i.e. with you. This 
is the reading of some of the best manuscripts, and of many an- 
cient versions ; see Griesbach, 
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bers of the congregation of believers at Rome are 
solicitous to testify their affectionate‘regard to you. 
Amongst these are some whom perhaps you would 
little expect, some who live within the precincts of 
the court, who are even members of the imperial 
family: these in particular desire me to testify their 
high sense of your meritorious conduct. Finally, 
may all the invaluable blessings of the everlasting 
gospel, which is the free gift of God by Jesus Christ, 
be with you and yours! Amen. ! 





' The postscript, that “ the Epistle to the Philippians was 
written from Rome by Epaphroditus,” is correct. Dr. Mac- 
knight concludes his Notes with the observation, that “ though 
the apostle has not mentioned it in his Letters, we may believe 
that not long after this epistle was written, he obtained a fair 
hearing and an honourable release, through the good offices of 
the Christians in Nero's family, as well as on account of the 
justice of his cause.” 








THE EPISTLE 


OF 


PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO 


THE COLOSSIANS. 





INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


Co ossz was a considerable city of Phrygia 
Major, in the Lesser Asia, upon the river Lycus, at 
no great distance from Hierapolis, and Laodicea, 
which was the largest and the most opulent of the 
three, and the metropolis of that district. It is de- 
bated whether the apostle Paul planted the gospel 
in these cities, and even whether he had ever visited 
them in person. It seems, indeed, highly impro- 
bable, when the historian relates, Acts xvi. 6, that 
‘* Paul and Silas went through Phrygia and Gala- 
tia;” and Acts xviii. 23, that the apostle ‘* went 
over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in or- 
der,” that he should have declined to visit the prin- 
cipal cities in that region. It is, however, possible 
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that, for reasons not now apparent, Paul and Silas 
might have been warned to decline visiting these 
cities, as they had been forbidden to preach the go- 
spel in Mysia, or to enter into Bithynia, Acts xvi. 
6,71. And it has generally been inferred from the 
apostle’s expressions Col. ii. 1, ‘* I would that ye 
should know what earnest care I have for you, and 
for those in Laodicea, and for as many as have not 
seen my face in the flesh,” that he had never visited 
these cities in person. And though Theodoret2, a 
writer of the fifth century, has explained these words 
as though he had said, ‘‘ not only for you, but for 
others who have never seen me.” Dr. Whitby justly 
observes, ‘* that the structure of the sentence is in- 
consistent with such an interpretation 3.” 


a! 











- 1 T¢ is also possible that the apostle in his missionary circuits 
might have passed through these cities, and even stopped a few 
days without any material occurrence worthy of record. It is 
plain, that in the second of these journeys the apostle was 
anxious to get on to Ephesus, and of course would not make a 
long stay at any of the places through which he passed. 

* «« Some are of opinion, says Theodoret, tom. ill. p. 342, 
that when the divine apostle wrote this epistle he had not seen 
the Colossians ; and they endeavour to support their opinion 
by these words Col.ii.1. But they should consider that the 
meaning of the words is this, ‘I have not only a concern for 
you, but I have also & great concern for those who have not 
seen me.’”’ Lardner’s /Vorks, vol. vi. p. 457. 

3 Whitby says, “‘ That St. Paul wrote this epistle to the Co- 
lossians when he had not yet seen them, is the opinion of most 
of the ancient scholiasts. This is confessed even by Theodoret, 
though he saith this does not follow from the words cited to 
confirm this opinion, but the contrary.” And upon Theodoret’s 
interpretation Dr. Whitby observes, ‘‘ that the connecting par- 
ticle being, not aAAa, or aAaAa xas, but also, but only xas, and, 
seems to favour our translation and the opinion of the an- 
cients.” 


OF THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


{t is also remarked, that (Col. i. 3) the apostle 
gives thanks to God for them since he had heard of 
their faith in Christ Jesus; whereas, when writing 
to the churches which he had himself planted or 
visited, he saith to the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. 1, 
3, “ We give thanks to God, remembering, without 
ceasing, your work of faith;” and to the Philip- 
pians, ch. i. 3, “ I thank my God upon every re- 
membrance of you.” 

But the fact which principally decides the ques- 
tion is, That whereas, in the epistles addressed to 
churches which the apostle is known to have planted 
ot visited, in those to the Thessalonians, to the 
Corinthians, to the Galatians and the Philippians, 
he is continually making allusions to circumstances 
~ which occurred while he was with them, to his con- 
duct among them, or to their behaviour to him: in 
the epistle to the Colossians, as well as in that to 
the Ephesians, there is not a single allusion of this 
nature, there is not a sentence, or a word, which 
would lead any one to conclude that Paul had ever 
been at Colossz, or that he had ever seen an indivi- 
dual of those to whom the epistle was inscribed. 

Lardner has taken great pains to establish the 
fact that Paul had planted, or at least visited, the 
church at Colossee; but Paley thinks that he has 
not been successful in his argument. On the other 
hand, it is admitted that the majority of the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers, with the exception of Theodo- 
ret, and a few others, believed that the apostle was 


a stranger to the Colossians; and this opinion is 
2n2 
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adopted by Whitby, Peirce, Doddridge, Rosenmul- 
ler, and Paley. 

It becomes, therefore, a question when and by 
whom was the gospel first preached at Colosse '. 
And it is generallyagreed that the Christian doctrine 
was planted there during the residence of Paul at 
Ephesus, where he passed three years. It is stated 
Acts xix. 9, 10, that “ Paul discoursed daily in the 
school of one Tyrannus ; and this was done for two 
years, so that all those who dwelt in Asia heard the 
word of the Lord, both Jews and Gentiles.” At this 
period, no doubt, some of the inhabitants of Co- 
lossee would have an opportunity of listening to the 
instructions of the apostle, and would be converted 
to the faith, and that they would carry the gospel 
home to their countrymen. Among these probably 
were Epaphras, Philemon, Archippus, and others. 


The EristTLeE to the CoLosstAns is one of those 


+ Tt is uncertain by whom a Christian church was planted’ 
at Colossz. It seems probable that it was not by Paul himself. 
Nor is it certain that the Colossians were converted to the 
Christian faith by any whom St. Paul sent to them. This, in- 
deed, seems probable ; for he had spent three years at Ephe- 
sus, Acts xx. 31, and it is not unlikely that during that time 
some of the Colossians having occasion to go to Ephesus, 
might by him be turned to Christianity, and might when they 
went home be employed by him to preach the gospel to their 
fellow-citizens. This may be thought the more probable from 
what Luke says of his success when he had been at Ephesus 
but two years, Acts xix. 10. Epaphras may well be supposed 
to be one of this number. He was himself a Colossian, chap. iv. 
12, a faithful minister of Christ for them, chap.i. 7, by whom 
he intimates they had been chiefly instructed. And possibly 
they therefore sent him as their minister to St. Paul.” Peirce. 
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the genuineness of which has never been called in 
question 2. It professes to have been written by the 
apostle Paul: it contains nothing inconsistent with 
this supposition, nothing incongruous to the apo- 
stle’s character and circumstances, to his doctrine, 
his style, and manner of thinking; or to the age 
in which he lived, and the relative situation of the 
writer and of those to whom his epistle is inscribed : 


and its authenticity is confirmed by various inci-. 


dental coincidences with Luke’s History and the 


other epistles, which are noticed by Archdeacon’ 


Paley. It was universally received by the primitive 
church; was early translated into different lan- 
guages; copies of it were multiplied and widely 
diffused: it has been cited from age to age, invari- 
ably, as the production of the apostle’s pen; and 
the copies which are now extant in all parts of the 
world, whether in the original language, or in ver- 
sions ancient or modern, harmonize with each 
other, with very few, and those immaterial, varia- 
tions. 

This epistle was written by the apostle from 
Rome, at the latter end of the year 62, or the be- 
ginning of the year 63, at the same time with the 
epistle to the Ephesians, with which it remarkably 


* The late learned and pious Edward Evanson is the single 
exception to this assertion, and his objection is founded upon 
the supposed inconsistency between the language of the epistle, 
which implies that he had never personally visited Colosse, and 
the declaration of Luke that he had passed through Galatia and 
Phrygia in order. Evanson’s Dissonance of the Lvangelisis, 
p. 313, 
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harmonizes both in matter and style, as is distinctly 
and beautifully illustrated by Paley!; and it was sent 
to Colossze by the same messengers, Tychicus and 
Onesimus, who conveyed the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, or Laodiceans. Compare Eph. vi. 21, 22 
with Col. iv. 7, 8. 








‘ « Both epistles,” says Paley, p.209, ‘ represent the writer 
as under imprisonment for the gospel, and both treat of the 
same general subject. The epistle, therefore, to the Ephe- 
sians, and the epistle to the Colossians, import to be two let- 
ters written by the same person, nearly at the same time, and 
upon the same subject, and to have been sent by the same 
messenger. Now every thing in the sentiments, order, and 
diction of the two writings, corresponds with what might be 
expected from this circumstance of identity or cognation in 
their original. The leading doctrine of both epistles is the 
union of Jews and Gentiles under the Christian dispensation ; 
and that doctrine in both is established by the same argument, 
or, more properly, illustrated by the same similitudes: ‘one 
head,’ ‘ one body,’ ‘ one new man,’ ‘ one temple,’ are, in both 
epistles, the figures under which the society of believers in 
Christ, and their common relation to him as such, are repre- 
sented. The ancient, and, as had been thought, the indelible 
distinction between Jew and Gentile, in both epistles is de- 
clared to be now abolished by the cross. Beside this consent 
fh the general tenor of the two epistles, and in the run also, 
and warmth of thought with which they are composed, we may 
naturally expect in letters produced under the circumstances in 
which these appear to have been written, a closer resemblance 
of style and diction than between other letters of the same per- 
son, but of distant dates, or between letters adapted to different 
occasions. In particular we may look for many of the same ex- 
pressions, and sometimes for whole sentences being alike, since 
such expressions and sentences would be repeated in the se- 
cond letter (whichever that was), as yet fresh in the author’s 
mind from the writing of the first. Compare Eph. i. 7, 10 with | 
Col.i. 14, 20; Eph. iii. 2 with Col. i. 25. Sometimes the order 
of the principal words is inadvertently changed ; and in many 
instances not single words, nor whole sentences, but parts and 
fragments of sentences are repeated. Eph. i. 19, ii. 5, compared 
with Col. ii. 12, 13 ; Eph, iv. 2—4 with Col. iii, 12—15.” 
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Grotius introduces his Annotations upon the 
Epistle to the Colossians with observing: “ All the 
Epistles of Paul are excellent; but chiefly those 
which are written from Rome by Paul the pri- 
soner 2.” 

The great design of this Epistle appears to be, 
to confirm the Colossians in the true faith of the 
gospel, to excite their admiration and gratitude at 
the goodness of God in inviting the Gentiles into 
the church; to warn them against the delusions of 
Jewish bigotry and heathen philosophy ; and to ex- 
hort them to the cultivation of that spirit and the 
practice of those duties which become the profes- 
sors of the holy religion of the gospel. 


THE APOSTLE, after a suitable Introduction, enters 
upon the First Part of his Epistle, in which he ex- 


a 





*«* Omnes epistole Pauli egregia sunt ; sed omnium imprimis 
que Romd ex vinculis misse sunt. Harum primam temporis 
ordine arbitror fuisse illam ad Philemonem: nam tune adhuc 
cum ipso erat Epaphroditus qui et Epaphras. Alteram ad Phi- 
lippenses, ubi Epaphroditum remittit. Tertiam,ad Ephesios, et 
eodem prope tempore hanc ad Colossenses cum adhuc que ad 
Ephesios scripserat in animo hererent. Postrema vero omnium 
ea que posterior est ad Timotheum. Erant Colosse urbs Phry- 
gia, memorata et Herodoto, et Xenophonti, et Straboni, et Plinio, 
non longea Laodicea; que urbes ambe non multo post scriptam 
hance epistolam terre motu corruére. Ideo apud Ptolemeum non 
reperiuntur,’’ Grotius. 

That this learned critic was mistaken in his method of ar- 
ranging the epistles from Rome is highly probable, as has been, 
or will hereafter be, shown. Nor is it certain that Epaphras was 
the same with Epaphroditus ; for though the name might be the 
same, Epaphroditus, as Beausobre observes, was sent to Phi- 
lippi, while Epaphras was detained a prisoner at Rome, Philc- 
mon; ver, 23, 
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presses his joy and thankfulness for the conversion 
and consistent behaviour of the Colossians: expa- 
tiates upon the liberties and privileges of the Gen-. 
tile church, and upon the honour conferred upon 
himself as the apostle of the Gentiles; and warns 
them against the artifices of false teachers who 
would seduce them to subjection to the ceremonial 
law, or to the delusions of an erroneous philosophy. 
This subject extends from the third verse of the 
first chapter to the fourth verse of the third. 

And in the First place, the apostle expresses his 
joy in the conversion of the Colossians; he prays 
for their improvement; he declares the superiority 
of Jesus Christ to all other prophets and teachers ; 
he reminds them of the great goodness of God in 
bringing the Gentiles into the church; and ex- 
presses his gratitude for the honour conferred upon 
him in his appointment to the apostleship of the 
Gentiles. Ch. i. 3—29. 

He then urges the Colossian brethren to perse- 
vere in their attachment to the pure unsophisti- 
eated doctrine of the gospel; and cautions them 
against corrupting it by the base intermixture of 
pharisaic tradition, of false philosophy, and of Jew- 
ish or heathen superstitions. Ch. ii, 1— iii. 4. 


In the Seconp Part of this excellent Epistle, 
the apostle treats of PracticaL Durtes, and par- 
ticularly he insists first, upon personal duties and 
self-government; secondly, upon the duties which 
Christians owe to each other; he enters, thirdly, 
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into a brief detail of relative duties ; and lastly, re- 
presents the conduct which ought to be observed 
towards unbelievers. Ch. ili. 5—iv. 6. 


The Epistle closes with the recommendation of 
Tychicus and Onesimus, who are the bearers of it ; 
with the salutations of the believers at Rome to 
those at Colossz, with an order that the epistles to 
the Laodiceans and Colossians shall be mutually 
exchanged and read in both the churches; with a 
solemn charge to Archippus, and with the aposto- 
lical benediction: accompanied with a request that 
they would not forget that he was now a prisoner. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


THE apostle, after a suitable introduction, ex- 
presses his joy and thankfulness for the conversion 
and good behaviour of the Colossians; he expati- 
ates upon the liberty of the Gentile church, and the 
honour conferred upon himself by his commission 
to teach the Gentiles, and cautions them against 
the artifices of false teachers, who would seduce 
them to subjection to the ceremonial law. Ch. i.— 
ni. 4. 


THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 


CHAP. 1.1,2. 


THE APOSTLE introduces the epistle with the 
usual salutation, joining the name of Timothy with 
his own. 


PAUL anapostle of Jesus Christ, by divine ap- 
powntment', and Timothy our brother, to the holy? 





1 By divine appointment.) So Wakefield. Gr. “ by the will 


Ch. I. 


Ver. I. 


Part I. COLOSSIANS. 


and faithful3 brethren in Christ at Colosse, favour 
be unto you, and peace from God our Father4. 
This epistle is dictated by me, Paul, who am ac- 
knowledged in the Gentile churches as an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, whose office it is to teach his doctrine, 
and bear testimony to his resurrection ; an honour- 
able office, which I did not arrogate to myself, but 
to which IJ was expressly appointed by God, in a way 
that is well known, and cannot be sufficiently ad- 
mired. In this salutation I join the name of Timothy 
my pupil, convert, companion, fellow-labourer, and- 
fellow-prisoner, with my own. And to the holy be- 
lievers in Christ in the city of Colossz, who firmly 
adhere to their principles in seasons of trial and 
temptation, we heartily wish that God our Father, 


of God.” “to intimate his extraordinary and miraculous mis- 
sion, Acts ix. xxvi. and his receiving the gospel by immediate. 
revelation. Gal. i. ii.” Peirce. 

2 Holy :] i.e. separated from the common state of mankind 
to be the people of God, and to serve him, as the Jews formerly: 
were, and professing Christians now are, Rom. i, 18—25; 
Exod. xix. 5, 6; Numb. xv. 40; 1 Pet. ii.9, 10. See Peirce. 

$ Faithful.) wisois. Peirce observes, that “ this term being 
found in the introduction to this epistle, and in that to the 
Ephesians, and to no one other of St. Paul’s, there is just rea- 
son to.think it was a term suited to the present notion he had 
of those he was writing to, with reference to the business he 
was writing about. I take it, therefore, that by the faithful 
brethren, he means such as stood firm to Christ; which he did 
not count them to do; who made circumcision necessary to sal- 
vation. Gal. v. 1, 2.” 

4 God our Father.] The words “ and the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
which are found in the received text, are wanting in the Cler- 
mont, the Corbey, aud many other manuscripts, in the Syriac, 
the AEthiopic, and other versions, and in several ecclesiastical 
writers ; they are also left out in Griesbach’s edition, and in 
Newcome’s translation. 
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and their Father, may send that peace which the 
gospel brings to all who sincerely profess it, and all 
other blessings comprehended in it, and resulting 
from it. 


SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE expresses his joy in the conversion 
of the Colossians, and prays for thetr improve- 
ment : he declares the superiority of Christ to all 
other prophets and teachers; reminds them of the 
great goodness of God in bringing them into the 
church, and expresses his gratitude for his own 
appointment to the apostolic office. Ch. i. 3— 
29. 


1. The apostle thanks God for their faith and 
love, and for the success of the gospel at Colosse, 
and throughout the world, ver. 3—6. 

We give thanks to the God and Father 6 of our 


° We give thanks, &c.] The apostle having heard a good ac- 
count of their stedfastness, ver. 3, gives thanks to God for their 
interest in the hopes and promises of the gospel, ver. 5 ; which 
they would have forfeited had they apostatized from the doc- 
trine he taught. ‘1 thank the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ always on your account in my prayers.” Peirce. 
“* praying always for you.’ Newcome; who with the public 
version joins rayvvore with rpocevyonevos, 


° God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.] ‘* What more 


could have been said by any Unitarian? It is the same Being 
that is called our God and Father; and to whom our Saviour 
always prayed under the character of his God and Father. 
Where, therefore, is the evidence of Christ’s having any nature 
superior to ours?” Dr. Priestley. 


Parr I, COLOSSIANS. Secr,I. 1. 


Lord Jesus Christ continually in our prayers for 
you (having heard! of your faith in Christ Jesus, 
and your love towards all the saints), on account of 2 
that hope which ts laid up for you zn the heavens 3, 
of which ye have heard before in the true doctrine 
of the gospel+, which hath appeared among yous 





1 Having heard, &c.}_ Not of their conversion, for this he 
must have known long before; but of their stedfast adherence 
to the truth to which he alludes, ver. 2; and of their love to all 
the saints of every denomination, without restricting their affec- 
tiou to those who adhered to the ceremonial law. The word ail 
here is unquestionably emphatical, as is rightly observed by 
Peirce and Macknight. The apostle was apprehensive that they 
might have been corrupted by judaizing zealots ; and he rejoices 
in the account brought to him by Epaphras, that they adhered 
to the pure and liberal principles in which they had been ori- 
ginally instructed. See Peirce’s note, and Locke on Eph.i. 15. 

* On account of, &e.] éia ryv edmida. Mr. Peirce not finding 
any instance of evyapisety being followed by é:a with an accu- 
sative, connects this with ver.4, and supposes that it expresses 
the motive for the sake of which they persevered in faith and 
love; q.d. the continuance of your faith and love for the sake 
of heavenly happiness. _! rather prefer the common interpre- 
tation, which is also that of Wakefield and Newcome, and is 
most agreeable to the parallel passage in Eph.i. 15—20. There 
the apostle, thanking God for their faith and love, prays that 
they may be apprized of the value of the blessings of the gospel, 
represented by their advancement with Christ into heavenly 
places. Here he thanks God for the hope treasured up for 
them in the heavens: i. e. in the gospe! dispensation. 

3 In the heavens.} ‘‘ blessing God for the hope and full as- 
surance which you now have of the heavenly happiness promised 
in the gospel of Christ.” So Pyle, and others. But I beg leave 
to submit whether the word heavens may not here be better . 
understood of the heavenly dispensation of the gospel, and 
whether this interpretation would not better correspond with 
the sense of exepavioss as applied to Christ Eph. i. 20, and to 
believers Eph. ii. 6. See Locke on the Ephesians. It cannot, 
however, be denied that hope is not unfrequently put for the 
object of hope. 

4 The true doctrine of the gospel.] So Newcome and Wake- 
field, Gr. “ in the word-of truth of the gospel.” 
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as it hath also in all the world6, where it beareth 
fruit? and groweth®, as it hath also among you 
from the day in.which ye heard and acknowledged 
the favour of God in truth 9. 

In the daily exercises of devotion, when I bear 
upon my heart the cases of the several churches of 
Christ, in the presence of that merciful Being who 
is the God and Father of our master Jesus Christ, 
and whom we his disciples of every nation are taught 
to regard and adore as our: Father and our God, 
I have always remembered you, my beloved bre- 
thren at Colossz; ever since the encouraging ac- 
counts which I have received of your character and 
state ; that you believe the gospel; and that undis- 
mayed by perils and persecutions you firmly adhere 
to the faith of Christ; that you love one another ; 
and indeed that your kind affection extends to all 
of every name and country who truly believe in 
Jesus, without confining your benevolent regard to 
those only who mix up the burdensome ceremonial 
of the law with the free grace of the gospel. 





° Hath appeared among you.) So Wakefield. apovros eis 
uuas, * which is come to you.’? Neweome. 

° Inall the world :] i. e.the known world, and particularly the 
Roman empire. Peirce thinks that the apostle alludes to the 
preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles. 

? Where it beareth fruit.] Gr. xai, and, “ beareth fruit.”— 
Some good copies leave out xas, and read, “as it bringeth forth 
fruit, and increaseth in all the world also, even as among you.” 
See Griesbach and Newcome. 

® And groweth.] These words are found in the most approved 
manuscripts and versions. See Griesbach. They are wanting 
in the received text. 

° The favour of God in truth.) “ Truly, really, substantially.” 
Newcome, “this genuine kindness of God.” Wakefield. 
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And I bless God, that thus professing your faith 
in the gospel, and breathing its generous spirit, you 
have acquired a title to the glorious hope of immor- 
tal existence which is treasured up in this heavenly 
dispensation, and which is secured to all who prac- 
tically receive it. It is your privilege that you have 
long ago been put into possession of this invaluable 
blessing, through the labours of those faithful men 
who first taught you the uncorrupted doctrine of 
Christ. And I ain happy to assure you that this 
doctrine, notwithstanding all opposition, is now 
making great and rapid progress through the whole 
Roman empire, and indeed throughout the world: 
and that every where it produces the best effects in 
the hearts and lives of its sincere professors, exactly 
as it has done at Colossz, ever since you knew and 
became justly sensible of the value of the gospel, 
that best and most important gift of God to man- 
kind. 


2. He mentions Epaphras, who had first preached 
the gospel to them, as the person from whom he 
had received this encouraging account, ver. 7, 8. 

Even as* ye learned it of Epaphras our beloved 
fSellow-servant, who is a faithful minister of Christ 
in our Stead?2; who has also declared to us your 
love in the spirit. 


' Even as.| at, even, is found in the best copies, and is in- 
troduced into the text by Griesbach. 

® In our stead.] treg wy. This is the reading of the Alex- 
andrine and Clermont manuscripts, and, approved by Gries- 
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I rejoice in your faithful adherence to that pure 
doctrine which you learned from Epaphras, whose 
name I cannot mention but in terms of the highest 
commendation. He is my beloved companion in 
the service of Christ, a faithful fellow-labourer in 
the propagation of the gospel. And as it was not 
in my power to visit Colossee when I was preaching 
the gospel in those regions, I sent him to officiate 
in my stead; in which mission he was blessed with 
extraordinary success. It is from him that I have 
received here at Rome, where I am now a prisoner, 
that delightful intelligence of your Christian affec- 
tion to each other, to all believers, and to myself, 
which has cheered my spirits, and is the subject of 
my devout and habitual gratitude. 


3. He assures them of his daily earnest prayers 
for their improvement in spiritual gifts and in Chris- 
tian virtues ; and especially in knowledge, holiness, 
and fortitude, ver. 9—12. 


bach, though not received into his text. The apostle, though 
he preached the gospel in the Lesser Asia, could not himself 
visit every city in person; but he probably sent evangelists, 
such as Timothy, Epaphras, &c. to preach the gospel in those 
places which he could not reach, and amongst the rest to Co- 
loss: where Epaphras, fully instructed by the apostle, seems 
to have met with great success. Epaphras may be a contraction 
for Epaphroditus, but he could not be the same person with 
that Epaphroditus whom Paul sent to Philippi. 

$ Love in the spirit :] i. e. your Christian affection ; your love 
to me on account of my knowledge of the gospel, and my zeal 
and sufferings in its defence. Or, perhaps, more generally, 
your love to all the saints, to believers in general, without re- 
striction. “ your love in your spirit—your sincere and hearty 
love. See Rom. i. 9." Newcome. 
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For this cause we also, from the day that we 
heard these things ', cease ot to pray for you, and 
to request that ye may be filled with the knowledge 
of his will? in all spiritual wisdom and under- 
standing. 

After having heard so good a report concerning 
you, we could not but entertain a favourable opinion 
of you, and an anxious solicitude for your improve- 
ment. And for this reason, ever since I heard these 
pleasing tidings, I have made it the subject of my 
daily prayers to the Father of mercies that you may 
possess a complete, distinct and comprehensive 
knowledge of the will of God in the gospel dispen- 
sation, so that it may not be in the power of any 
false teacher to mislead you by the arts of sophis- 
try, or pretences of superior knowledge. 

That ye may walk worthy of the Lord? so as to 
please him in all things, being fruitful in every 
good work, and increasing in the knowledge* of 
God. 


We a.so pray that your conduct may correspond 





' These things.] So Peirce. i. e. all the good things he had 
before mentioned concerning them, ver. 5, 6. ; 

* Filled, &e.] Compare Eph. i. 8,9: i. e.a comprehensive 
view of the will of God, and particularly concerning the call of 
the Gentiles, the mystery which was now revealed. See Peirce 
and Locke on Eph.i. 17. ‘ spiritual understanding ; 7. e. an 
understanding of spiritual things.”’ Peirce. 

> That ye may walk worthy of the Lord.) wepimarycas for ets 
ro mepimatyoas. Comp. Eph. iii. 17. Right knowledge is to lead 
to right practice. ‘‘ so as to please him in all things.’ New- 
come. Gr. “ to all pleasing.” 

* In the knowledge.] The best manuscripts read v7 eniyywoes. 
“ Emyywois major, perfectior et exactior cognitio et scientia; nam - 
emi in compositis haud raro auget significutionem.”’ Schleusner. 
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with your faith and knowledge, that it may become 
your Christian profession, that it may be in all re- 
spects acceptable to God, who is then best pleased 
when those who profess the faith of Christ abound 
most in the fruits of righteousness, and increase in 
the practice of those virtues which prove them to be 
the genuine children of God. Obedience to the 
-precepts will also contribute to the increase of your 
knowledge of the scheme of the gospel, and of the 
wisdom of God in it. 

Being endued with all strength according to his 
glorious power 5, unto all patience and long-suffer- 
ing with joy; giving thanks unto the Lather, who 
by enlightening us® hath made us fit to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints. 

I further implore, that your faith may be con- 
firmed by the possession of miraculous powers, and 


5 Endued with all strength according to his glorious power.] 
This may be understood either of miraculous powers, or of for- 
‘titude and strength of mind, probably the latter. The glorious 
power of God is that which was exhibited in the conversion of 
the Gentiles, and which, Eph. i. 19, he compares to the power 
exerted in raising Christ from the dead. See Peirce. 
® By enlightening us.| Mangey (see Bowyer) puts a comma 
after yas and ayiwy, see Eph.i. 18, which favours this interpre- 
tation. Rosenmuller also approves it. 1f the common con- 
struction be retained, the inheritance among the saints in light 
is, as Mr. Peirce well observes, opposed to the darkness, ver. 13, 
“ and signifies the light which the saints have by the gospel in 
this world.” See Eph. v. 8. Dr. Macknight adopts this interpre- 
tation. Peirce remarks that us and we, ver. 12, 13, 14, mani- 
festly signify the Gentile converts. Mr. Wakefield translates 
the passage, “ giving thanks to the Father for thinking us worthy 
of this share of the lot of the saints in light:”’ and he takes this 
to be the force of the word ixavwoayzs here, and 2 Cor. iii, 6, 
1Tim., 1, 12. 
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that your minds may be invigorated by the princi- 
ples and hopes of the Christian religion, so that you 
may bear the afflictions of life, and particularly all 
persecution for the sake of Christ, not only with 
patience, meekness, and forbearance, but with joy 
and gratitude; giving thanks to God for your in- 
struction in the discoveries, and your participation 
in the privileges of the gospel dispensation, what- 
ever trials and sufferings you may be called to en- 
dure for the profession of it. 


4. The apostle gratefully acknowledges God as 
the author of the happy change which had taken 


place in the state of the converted Gentiles, ver. 


13, 14. 

I ho hath rescued us from the dominion of dark- 
ness!, and hath translated us into the kingdom of 
his beloved son; by whomwe have this deliverance ?, 
even the remission of sins. 


? Dominion of darkness.) In the writings of the apostle the 
world is often represented as divided into two great empires. 
The unbelieving world is the empire of darkness, under the go- 
vernment of Satan, the enemy, the prince of darkness, the God 
of this world: believers are the kingdom of light, under the 
government of Christ, enlightened by his doctrine and regu- 
lated by his laws. To be translated from the kingdom of dark- 
ness to the kingdom of God’s beloved son, is to be converted to 
the Christian religion. Eph. vi. 12, Acts xxvi. 18. 

* This deliverance.) ‘The received text adds dia re aimaros 
aura, through his blood ; but these words are wanting in all the 
uncial, and in many other MSS. and in most of the ancient ver- 
sions, and are left out of the text by Griesbach, Wakefield, and 
Newcome. 

° Remission of sins.] See Eph.i. 7, ‘we are no longer regarded 
as unholy, or in an uncovenanted state.” Dr, Priestley, who was 
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Of all the numerous topics of thanksgiving, there 
is none more worthy of being insisted upon with 
devout and ardent gratitude, than the happy change 
which by the mercy of God has taken place in your 
moral state. You were once subjects of the empire 
of darkness; poor, ignorant, idolatrous, vicious hea- 
then; who knew nothing of God or duty, or of a 
future life. You are now by divine goodness in- 
troduced into a new and happy community, into a 
kingdom which God himself has lately established 
in the world, and placed under the government of 
his beloved Son Jesus Christ, whom he has com- 
missioned to reclaim mankind from that wretched 
state of superstition and vice in which they are in- 
volved, and to enlighten their minds upon subjects 
of the greatest moral importance. And it is by his 
ministry and doctrine that we all, whether Jews or 
heathen, who now profess to be his disciples, have 
been delivered from our respective errors and pre- 
judices, and from a state of hostility and alienation 
have been introduced into a state of external peace 
and amity with God; which, if we improve properly, 
will ensure our everlasting felicity. 


5. The apostle proceeds in bold and highly figu- 








not aware of the true reading of this text, observes, that “‘ to 
deliver mankind from a state of heathen darkness, and to bring 
them into a state of gospel light, Christ submitted even to death. 
This is the most natural meaning of the passage ; which is far 
from implying that Christ redeemed mankind from the punish- 
ment due to sin, by dying in their stead, becoming the object of 
God's wrath for us. God the righteous judge can never so con- 
found the innocent and the guilty.” 








Ver. 15. 
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rative language to represent the dignity of Christ as 
the head of the new creation, and the renovator of 
the moral world, ver. 15—20. 

Whois an image of the invisible God), the first- 
born of the whole creation®. 

Our honoured master Jesus Christ, the sovereign 
of this new empire, the author of this new and 
happy state of things, has received from God a com- 
mission for this purpose, and in his regal capacity 
he acts as the delegate and representative of his 
heavenly Father; so that God does as it were be- 
come visible in him, and makes known his plea- 
sure by him. And so great and astonishing is the 
change which takes place in the moral state of those 
who are converted from heathenism to Christianity, 
that it may fitly be represented as a new creation, 
of which Christ is the former and the head. 





1 An image, &c.] Gen. i. 26. Man is said to be made in the 
image of God, as having dominion over the creatures ; and here 
Christ is represented as an image of God, as being the sovereign 
of that kingdom which God has established in the world. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that Christ exercises any per- 
sonal authority over believers: but as the dominion of Satan 
signifies the dominion, not of a real person, but of ignorance, 
idolatry, and vice, so the dominion of Christ is the dominion, 
not of Christ personally, but of the doctrines and the spirit of 
the gospel. 

® First-born, &c.] mpwroroxes, an expression of endearment 
similar to the expressions, beloved, ver. 13, and only-begotten, 
John iii. 16. See also Exod. iv. 22. The meaning may be that 
Christ is the most distinguished person in the new dispensation, 
the chief of the prophets and messengers of God; as much su- 
perior to the rest as the first-born son is to the other children. 
of the family. Jt may also have reference to priority in time, 
as well as in rank, ver. 18. He was the first who rose from the 
dead. 
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For in him were created alt things + in the hea- 
vens and upon the earth*, the visible and the invi- 


> Inhim.] All things are said to be created in him ev avrw, 
by him 0)’ aur, and for him eg avrov. The apostle appears evi- 
dently to intend a distinction which the generality of interpre- 
ters have overlooked. All things are created in him: i. e. all 
are new-modelled under the Christian dispensation, or by the 
profession of Christianity. This is the proper sense of ev avrw. 
See Rom. xvi. 2,7, 8; 2 Cor. v. 17, where ev Xpisw and simi- 
lar phrases evidently mean nothing more than professing Chris- 
tianity ; the consequence of which was such a change in their 
moral state as might be called a new creation. ‘If any man be 
in Christ Jesus,’’ i. e. a Christian, “ there is a new creation ;” 
an expression exactly similar to those which occur here. See 
also Gal. vi. 15. 

* Were created all things, &c.] Observe that the apostle does 
not say that natural objects, the heavens, the earth, the sea, &c, 
were made by Christ; the formation of these things is uniformly 
attributed to the Supreme Being. Moreover, if the observation 
in the preceding note be just, that the words ev avrw, in him, 
imply that this change took place in consequence of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, it entirely precludes the notion of a creation 
of natural substances. Also when the apostle enters into the 
detail of things said to be created, he mentions neither animate 
nor inanimate beings, neither angels nor men, but enumerates 
merely states of things, thrones, dominions, &c.; which, what- 
ever they mean, are not substances, but orders and ranks, or 
conditions, of being: so that nothing can be more astonishing 
than the confidence with which the generality of Christian in- 
terpreters explain this text as asserting that all natural sub- 
stances, all worlds and all their inhabitants, and even celestial 
intelligences, angels, archangels, and the like, were created by 
Christ ; than which nothing could be more remote from the 
apostle’s meaning. 

Archbishop Newcome here adopts the common interpreta- 
tion. ‘‘ Here,” says he, ‘a proper creation is meant, and not 
a figurative one to good works: thrones, &c. are several orders 
of angels.” But what evidence have we of this fact ? 

Dr. Priestley: gives a more probable interpretation. “‘ The 
countenance,” says he, “‘ which this passage has given to the 
notion of Christ being under God the creator of all things, has 
arisen from not attending to the meaning of the word which we 
render creation. In the scriptures it is often used to express 
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sthble!, whether thrones or dominions, or principa- 
lities, or powers ®, all were created by him and for 








renovation, or a happy change in the constitution of things, such 
as was brought about by the gospel. Isaiah evidently uses the 
term in this sense: Behold I create all things new!"’ See an 
excellent Essay on the Creation of all Things by Jesus Christ, 
by Mr. Tyrwhit of Jesus Coll. Cambridge in the Commentaries 
and Essays published by the Society for Promoting the Know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, No. 14, vol. ii. 

® In the heavens, &c.] i. e. amongst Jews and Gentiles. See 
Locke on Eph. i. 10, 20. 

' Visible and invisible :] i. e. as ] understand it, the Jews, who 
formerly stood in a visible relation to God as theirs by cove- 
nant ; and the Gentiles, who had no external badge of commu- 
nion with him. It seems surprising, if any thing relating to the 
prejudices and errors of mankind concerning religion could oc- 
casion surprise, that when the apostle, entering into detail, 
specifies “‘ thrones and dominions”’ instead of heaven and earth, 
it should not have led his readers to see that arrangement, not 
creation, was the object of his discourse. “ From him were de- 
rived,” says Dr. Doddridge in his exposition, ‘‘ the visible 
splendour of the celestial luminaries, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, even all the hosts of these lower heavens, and from 
him the yet brighter glories of invisible and angelic beings.” 

Such is Dr. Doddridge’s distribution of the subject, and such 
would have been the distribution of the apostle, had his train of 
ideas been the same as that of Dr. Doddridge. But he never 
thought, nor did he suspect that any of his readers would think, 
of attributing to the humble and lowly Jesus the power of crea- 
ting the celestial luminaries. And yet the above-mentioned 
learned expositor gravely expresses his surprise that the So- 
cinians should interpret this of the new creation, and thinks it 
incredible, ‘‘ if the evidence were not so undeniably strong, 
that any set of learned commentators could fall into so unna- 
tural an exposition.”’ 

? Thrones, &c.] The apostle seems to refer here to the orders 
and ranks of persons holding offices in the Jewish chureh, 
which having been alluded to under the name of heaven, the 
officers employed in it, prophets, priests, Levites, &c. are fitly 
represented under names given to a supposed celestial hierar- 
chy. The meaning is, that Jesus has introduced a new order 
of things into the visible church, and that all who are employed 
to dispense the gospel and to occupy offices in the Christian 
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him3; and he ts superior to all things+, and all 
these things are holden together in him. 

Under this new dispensation, introduced by 
Christ, a most extraordinary and astonishing revo- 
lution has taken place in the moral world. It is, 
as I have just expressed it, a new creation: a cre- 
ation not indeed of natural but of moral objects ; 
not of things, but of states of things; not of exter- 
nal dignities, but of religious privileges. Under this 
new and heavenly dispensation Jews and Gentiles 
undergo a glorious and a happy change; they who 
were formerly the members of the visible church, 
and they who possessed no external badge of rela- 
tion to God, are now formed into one harmonious 
community ; and those who were most eminent for 
rank and station under the former covenant, cheer- 
fully resign all former distinctions for the common 
but truly honourable character of believers in Jesus. 
This happy change was introduced by him, by his 


doctrine, his miracles, his sufferings, his resurrec- 


church, receive their commission from him, whether apostles, 
evangelists, &c. and that he, by his spirit, qualifies them for 
their work. See Eph. i. 20, 21. 

8 By him and for him.] é avure xas eg avrov. All things are 
by or through him. Christ is the medium of the new dispensa- 
tion of the renovation of the moral world. All are created for 
him, that is, to be governed by him, and to reward his obe- 
dience and sufferings by the unspeakable delight which he de- 
rives from having been honoured as the medium of accomplish- 
ing the gracious purposes of God to man. 

4 Superior to all things.] ‘ above all things.’ Wakefield. 

> Holden together in him.} 'Vhe Jewish and Gentile chureh 
are united in Christ, Sve Wakefield. Christ is the chief corner- 
stenc, Eph. ti. 20. 
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tion, his exaltation, and by the mission of his spirit, 
and it terminates in his well earned honour. For 
he is exalted to the high dignity of the chief of all 
the prophets and messengers of God, both under 
the old and the new dispensation ; and in the great 
principle, allegiance to him, believers of all nations, 
without any invidious distinctions, harmoniously 
unite. 

And he is the head of the body, the church ; be- 
ing the first-fruts', the first-born from the dead, 
so as to be first in all things. 

Christ and his church are now one mystical per- 
son: Christ is the head, and the church the body, 
which is indeed necessary to the completion of his 
person, and which derives life and vigour from his 
doctrine and his spirit. And that he is entitled to 
this pre-eminence, is evident from considering that 
he is the first-fruit of the glorious harvest, the first 
human being who is raised to immortal life, and 
who is thus become the pattern and pledge of the 
final resurrection of all mankind. 

For by him God was pleased to inhabit the whole 


. complete body?: and through him to reconcile all 








’ First-fruits.] amapyy this is the reading of five manu- 
scripts, and the connexion seems to require it. ] Cor. xv. 20. 
See Griesbach and Peirce. If apyy is the true reading, it is 
probably a marginal gloss, and Mr. Wakefield observes, that it 
is wanting in the /Ethiopic version. 

® God was pleased to inhabit the whole complete body.]  “ ev 
aurw Evdonnoe TAY TO TAYOWUa uaAToIXyTA!. Quoniam per eum 
visum est patri, onnem universitaten inhabitare.” Castalio ; who 
observes, that whenever an infinitive verb is in the New Testa- 
ment joined with evdoxyce it always denotes the action of him 
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things to himself, whether things on earth or things 
in heaven3, making peace by the blood of his cross. 

The church, which is the body, consisting of 
Jews and Gentiles, is the completion of Christ, who 
is the head: and God is pleased to dwell in this 
united church, and to manifest his favour and love 
tu it by those gifts of the holy spirit, which he has 
authorized his Son to bestow so liberally upon it. 
And by the mission of Jesus, and particularly by 
his death, he has confirmed the new covenant and 
set aside the old; incorporating Jew and Gentile 
into one harmonious society, of which Jesus is the 
head. Being thus united to em by faith, they are 
joined in bonds of fraternal affection to each other, 
and no longer regard each other with an envious 
or a malignant eye. 


6. The apostle assures the Colossians that being 


who is spoken of as pleased. Peirce adopts this interpretation, 
and renders the text, ‘ it seemed good to God to inhabit all 
fulness by Christ :”’ that is, to inhabit the church, which is the 
mAypwua, “ the fulness or complement of Christ.” Eph, i, 23. 
‘* All is added because there is a double fulness, a fulness of the 
Jews and a fulness of the Gentiles.’’ Adopting this interpreta- 
tion, I have a little altered the phraseology in the translation, to 
make it more intelligible to the English reader. 

$ Things on earth, &c.] i.e. Jews and Gentiles. ‘ This 
sense,” as Peirce justly observes, ‘‘ best suits the connexion, 
and coincides exactly with the parallel passage, Eph. ii. 14d— 
16. He is our peace who hath made both (Jews and Gentiles) 
one,” &c. Nevertheless, this learned expositor declines, though 
with reluctance, to adopt this interpretation, which gives the 
only rational and proper sense, and explains the text as refer- 
ring to some unknown and incomprehensible reconciliation of 
angels and men. 
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now, by the death of Christ, introduced into a new 
and holy community, all the privileges and bless- 
ings of it shall be ensured to them, provided that 
they adhere faithfully to their Christian profession, 
ver, 21—235. 

And you who were formerly aliens and enemies 
in your minds by wicked works', he hath now in- 


. deed? reconciled through the death of his fleshly 


body 3, that he might present you before himself* 
holy and spotless, and wrreproachable. 

Of this church, which is the mystical body of 
Christ, you are now approved members. Formerly, 
indeed, you were aliens from this holy community ; 
being in principle and affection idolatrous and vi- 
cious heathen, you were enemies to the people of 
God, and had neither the wish nor the power to 
join that venerable society. But the death of Christ 
(I speak now not of his mystical but of his natural 
person) has put an end to the Jewish peculiarity, 
and has introduced a dispensation by which Jew 


1 Aliens and enemies by wicked works.] See Eph. ii. 12. 
‘aliens from the commonwealth of Israel.”’ Peirce. 

3 Indeed.] dy for de. Dr. Mangey. See Bowyer’s Conjectures. 

S Reconciled through the death of his fleshly body.) So Wake- 
field. The fleshly body is put in opposition to the spiritual or 
mystical body, ver. 18, 24. See Newcome. The death of Christ 
reconciles Jews and Gentiles, by putting an end to the Jewish 
peculiarity, and introducing a new and liberal dispensation. 
his thought is more largely insisted upon Eph. il. 14d—J8 ; 
which fully explains the apostle’s meaning here. See Newcome 
and Peirce. 

* Before himself.| avre for éaure’ the passage, as is well ob- 
served by Peirce and others, is exactly parallel to Eph. v. 27, 
* that he might present it to himself a glorious church not hav- 
ing spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.” 
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and Gentile are reconciled to each other and to ch.1. 
} : e os 
God. Into this society you have been introduced Y* a 


by Christ; and his gracious intention is, that by 
this means you may attain, not only to a state of 
privilege, but to virtue of character, that so you may 
become honourable and useful members of that glo- 
rious body of which he is the exalted head. 

If ye continues in the faith, firm on tts foun- 
dation, and be not moved away from the hope of 
that gospel which ye have heard, which hath been 
proclaimed to the whole creation under heaven®, of 
which I, Paul, have been appointed a munister. 

I must, however, faithfully warn you that your 
improvement, and even your safety, depend upon 
your perseverance. You have no right to expect the 
blessings of the gospel any longer than you adhere 
to the profession of it; resting your hope on a 
practical belief of the fundamental truth that Jesus 
is the Christ, and not being influenced by any con- 
sideration whatever to depart from the genuine sim- 
plicity of that doctrine, which is the only proper 
ground of hope; which has been preached by the 
command of Christ to all mankind without distine- 
tion, even to the idolatrous heathen; and which I 
esteem it my greatest honour that I, notwithstand- 
ing my great unworthiness, have been selected, and 
expressly appointed, to be a teacher and publisher. 


> If ye continue, &c.] evye. | prefer this translation to that of 
Peirce, who renders the phrase, “since ye continue.” See 


Wakefield. 


6 The whole creation, &c.] “ to Jews and Gentiles.” New- 
come. 
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7. The apostle expresses the joy which he expe- 
rienced amidst, and even on account of, the difh- 
culties and persecutions which he endured in the 
discharge of his honourable commission, ver. 24— 
26. 

Now I rejoice in these sufferings’ for you; and 
amin my turn® filling up that which remains of 
the afflictions of Christ in my person, for the sake 
of his body, which ts the church. 





1 These sufferings.| The pronoun us (my) in the received 
text, is wanting in the best manuscripts, and is omitted in Gries- 
bach‘s edition, and in Newcome’s version. 

In my turn.) avravanrayow. Le Clerc observes, that the 
apostie elegantly insinuates that he had formerly made others 
suffer for Christ. Art. Crit. part ii. sect. ic. 12. See Peirce and 
Macknight. ‘ I who formerly persecuted the church, now in 
my turn fill up, by my bodily sufierings, what remains behind 
i the course of my life of the afflictions allotted to me because 
of Christ. See Elsner.” Newcome. 

° 4fflictions of Christ :] i.e. for the sake of Christ, or such 
sufferings as Christ underwent, 2 Cor.i.5. See Newcome.— 
Dr. Doddridge observes, that ‘‘ the apostle considered it as the 
plan of providence that a certain measure of sufferings should 
be endured by this body of which Christ was the head, and he 
rejoices to think that what he endured in his own person was 
congruous to that wise and gracious scheme.” “‘ This passage 
may mean either that the apostle partook largely of what re- 
mained in the cup of affliction of which Christ drank ; or that 
Paul in his person endured to the utmost whatever affliction had 
been endured by others in the Christian cause.” Philalethes’s 
Translation of Colossians, &c. 1819. <* It is remarkable,” says 
Dr. Priestley, “ that the apostle, in speaking of his own suffer- 
ings for the sake of the gospel, represents them in the same 
light with the sufferings of Christ himself, as both having the 
same general object and effect. Christ laid down his life for his 
friends and for the church, and the apostle also was ready to 
lay down his for the sake of Christ's body, which is the church. 
This is language which he could never have used if he had con- 
sidered the death of Christ as the means of making atonement 
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~ Having mentioned my character as a minister of 
this new dispensation, let me assure you that the 
sufferings which I endure in the faithful discharge 
of my apostolic duties are far from exciting regret 
at my appointment to that honourable office. On 
the contrary, the persecutions I now undergo for 
preaching the gospel to the heathen are to mea 
source of exquisite satisfaction, as undoubted tes- 
timonies to my fidelity and efficacious means of 
success. I was once a persecutor of the church of 
Christ ; in-my turn I am now a sufferer in the same 
cause; and being a member of the mystical body, 
I willingly bear my share of the persecutions which 
that body is destined to endure in order to promote 
the growth and perfection of the whole. 

Of which church I have been appointed a mini- 
ster, wn reference to that dispensation of God which 
hath been intrusted tome for you, that I may fully 
teach the word of God; even the mystery 4, which 
hath been concealed from ages and generations 5, 
but which is now made manifest to his saints. 


for the sins of men. On this idea there would be great pre- 
sumption and profaneness in the apostle’s language. The idea 
which his language naturally conveys to us is this, That a great 
deal of suffering was necessary to establish the Christian church. 
That of Christ was one part, but not the whole; that of the 
apostles and other Christians must be added to it.” 

* The mystery, &c.) i. e. the call of the Gentiles to equal pri- 
vileges with the Jews ; see Eph. iii. 4—10, where the same sub- 
ject is treated of more at large. 

> Ages and generations :] i. e. the times under the law, which 
were measured by jubilees, and are therefore called spovor asw- 
viol, secular times. Before the days of Abraham, the call of the 
Israelites to be the peculiar people of God was as much a my- 
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In the church of Christ I am appointed to exe- 
cute a very honourable and important office for 
your benefit; being charged with a commission to 
teach in the most explicit and undisguised manner 
an important doctrine, which constitutes an essen- 
tial and ylorious part of the gospel dispensation ; 
a doctrine which was indeed completely concealed 
from our ancestors, who lived under the ceremonial 
dispensation ; but which is now revealed in the 
clearest manner to all who are sincerely willing to 
hear and to welcome the joyful tidings. 


8. The apostle explains his meaning to be the 
admission of Gentiles to equality of privileges with 
Jews in the Christian church, a doctrine which it 
was the labour of his life to teach and inculcate, 
ver. 27—29. | 

To whom God willed to make known the glort- 
ous riches of this mystery) towards you? Gen- 
tiles, which mystery 1s Christ the hope of glory. 


stery as the call of the Gentiles afterwards. See Peirce, and 
Locke’s note on Rom. xvi. 25. It was only during the Jewish 
dispensation that this mystery concerning the Gentiles could 
exist. 

2 Glorious riches, &c.] Gr. the riches of the glory. See Rom. 
ix. 23; Eph. i. 17, 18, ii. 7, 11.16; Phil. iv. 19. Indeed, when- 
ever the apostle mentions the admission of the converted Gen- 
tiles to equal privileges with the Jews, he seems at a loss for 
words to express his admiration, joy, and gratitude upon the 
occasion. ‘‘ This great mystery,” says Dr. Priestley, “ to 
which the apostle often alludes, was the call of the Gentiles to 
partake of the privileges of Jewish Christians, without circum- 
cision or conformity to any other Jewish rites. This does not 
now strike us as a thing of very great magnitude, but in that 
age it must have appeared of the greatest ; and accordingly we 
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- Yo true believers, who are separated by their 
Christian profession from the ungodly and idola- 
trous world, God has been graciously pleased to 
communicate the knowledge of his purposes of 
mercy towards the ignorant and despised heathen, 
namely, that the doctrine of Jesus, which is taught 
among you, and received by you, who were formerly 
idolaters, entitles you to a participation in that glo- 
rious hope which is the peculiar privilege of the 
sons of God, the hope of an everlasting inherit- 
ance. : 

IV hom we preach, admonishing every man, and 
instructing every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christs. 








find that the minds of the Jewish converts were never tho- 
roughly reconciled to it. That the kingdom of Christ was not 
of this world, and that uncircumcised Gentiles were proper 
subjects of it, were two great articles of faith which Christians 
learned after the descent of the holy spirit on the day of Pen- 
tecost.” 

® Towards you.| See Wakefield, who thinks there can be 
little doubt that the words ev Juv are transposed. For és, the 
common reading in the last clause, the Alexandrine and two 
other uncial manuscripts read 6. See Griesbach. ‘‘ Spes, pro 
causa spei. Gloria, felicitas. Sive, spem excellentissimam ; spem 
excellentissima felicitatis.”’ Rosenmuller. 

3 Every man.] wavra avbowrov. It is observed that the apo- 
stle repeats these words three times in this sentence, strongly 
iniplying that the Gentiles, equally with the Jews, were the ob- 
jects of the apostolic mission. See Peirce and Newcome. “‘ Ex 
toto commate patet, apostolum has voces, deworyros et eugdacews 
causd, data operd repetiisse.”’ Rosenmuller. 

* Wisdom.] ‘‘ This may be understood either of the manner 
in which the teachers of the gospel conducted their ministry, 
or, of the subject of their preaching, viz. the doctrine of the go- 
spel, which is the truest philosophy. See 1 Cor. ii. 6.” Peirce ; 
who takes it in the iatter sense. 

> In Christ.) The received text reads “ Christ Jesus.” In 
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This is the great doctrine which Jesus was com- 
missioned to reveal; this it is the delightful em- 
ployment of the faithful ambassadors of Christ to 
teach ; this commission they execute, addressing 
themselves without distinction to Jew and Gentile, 
admonishing both of the necessity of adopting the 
gospel scheme, and instructing both in the nature 
and detail of the Christian doctrine, which is the 
truest wisdom, the sublimest and most valuablé 
philosophy ; and their great design in all is, thaé 
they may form these their converts, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, to the knowledge of truth and the prac- 
tice of virtue, so that they may be able to present 
them to their master as believers of the highest 
order, worthy of being admitted into his glorious 
kingdom. 

To which purpose I also' am labouring, ear- 
nestly striving according to his energy, which ope- 
rates powerfully by me 2. 

In this glorious cause I also am a humble and 
unwearied labourer. And though I meet with eon- 
tinual opposition, I persevere in the arduous strug- 
gle. Not indeed relying upon my own ability, for 


the best copies the word Jesus is wanting, and is dropped by 
Griesbach and Newcome. ‘‘ reAzios ev Xpisw est perfectus Chris- 
tianus, qui bene institutus in religione, ita sentire et agere potest, 
ut Christianum decet. Col. iv. 10, Eph. iv. 13.’ Rosenmuller. 

' T also ;] i. e. “ together with the other preachers mentioned 
ver, 28.” Newcome. 

* According, &c.) ‘‘ This may either refer to the miracles . 
which God enabled him to perform in confirmation of his doc- 
trine, see Gal. ii. 8, 2 Cor. xiii. 3, or else to the divine influence 
upon himself.” Peirce. See Rom. xv. 19, 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
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that would soon fail me. But supported by that 
energy which he who called me to the office com- 
municated to me, to qualify me for the honourable 
and successful discharge of it, and the powerful 
efficacy of which I continually experience, to streng- 
then me for every labour, and to carry me triumph- 
antly through every conflict. 


SECTION IL. 


THE APOSTLE urges the Colossians to persist in 
their adherence to the genuine doctrine of Christ, 
and cautions them against the corruption of wt by 
the intermixture of phartsaic tradition, of false 
philosophy, and of Jewish ceremonies. Ch. ii. } 


— iil. 4. 


1. The apostle expresses his earnest desire that 
those Christians who had not enjoyed the benefit 
of his personal ministry, might nevertheless be fully 
instructed in the doctrine of Christ, ver. 1—3. 
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Ch. I. 
Ver. 29, 


Ch. II. 


Therefore?, I am desirous that you should Ver. 1. 


know what earnest care* I have for you, and for 


$ Therefore, &c.] Dr. Macknight justly observes, ‘‘ that as 
this verse does not contain a reason for what goes before, but 
is an inference from it, yap in this passage is an illative and 
not a causal particle.” 

* Earnest care.] ‘« See Thess. ii. 2.” Newcome; who ob- 
serves, ‘“‘ that the word aywva here refers to aywyiCouevos, 
ch.i.29. The word properly signifies conftict.” ‘“ It expresses,” 
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those of Laodicea, and for as many as have not 
seen mein person '. 

Being thus solicitous to discharge the duties of 
my apostolic office, I am anxious that you should 
be apprized, that if I did not visit you in person 
when I preached the gospel in the cities that are in 
your neighbourhood, it was not because I was in- 
different to your spiritual welfare, but because my 
journeys were under an immediate divine direction, 
and I was not permitted at that time to visit Co- 
lossee or Laodicea, nor indeed any of the cities in 
the proconsular Asia. But I can truly aver that I 
feel as earnest a desire for your and their instruction 
and improvement as if you had been converted by 
my personal ministry. 

That their hearts may be encouraged, being knit 
together? in love, and in all the riches of the most 





says Peirce, ‘‘ the great solicitude and concern St. Paul had 
upon his mind for them, the pains he took to preach the gospel, 
and to assert their liberty against such as opposed, the troubles 
and difficulties he now underwent upon this account, and the 
earnestness with which he prayed for them.” 

1 Have not seen, &c.] It is plain that the apostles were under 
a divine guidance in the progress of their mission, and were not 
permitted to go where they pleased. See Acts xvi.6,7. It ap- 
pears from the passage referred to, that Paul and Silas were ex- 
pressly prohibited from preaching the gospel in the proconsular 
Asia, and though they were allowed to pass through Phrygia, 
Heed might be restrained from preaching at Laodicea and Co- 
Osse. 

* Being knit together] ‘‘ cuplibacew, conjungere ut due 
trabes et similia conjunguntur et compinguntur.’ Rosenmuller. 
Peirce observes, that “ St. Paul thought that the hearty love 
which Christians bore to one another would be a good means 


to fortify them against any ill impression from seducers. See 
Bph. iv. 14—16.” 
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fully assured understanding 8, even in the complete 
knowledge* of that mystery of God5, in which © 





° All the riches of the most fully assured understanding.)  «1¢ 
WAYTH TABTOY Tyg WAYooBopIAs Tyg cuverews. See Newcome’s 
margin. Dr. Doddridge translates the clause, “ the richest and 
most assured understanding :’’ and observes, “ that the original 
phrase is extremely emphatical, more agreeable to the Hebrew 
than to the Greek idiom, and it is one of the many instances 
of that strong manner of speaking with which the writings of 
our apostle abound.” “ The manner,” says Peirce, “‘ in which 
he speaks of this mystery, and heaps up expressions concerning 
it, shows how necessary he apprehended the knowledge of it 
to be.” ** Ut ad plenissimam, quie esse potest, intelligentiam 
perveniant, wastes ut sepe, magnitudinem rei exprimit. A. ovy. 
plenitudo, vel certitudo intelligentia, summa certitudo.” Rosen- 
muller. 

* Complete knowledge.] “ exvyvwois, hic ut sepe, est exactior 
cognitio.’ Rosenmuller. 

® Mystery of God.| The words “ and of the Father, and of 
Christ,” which appear in the received text, are wanting in many 
copies and versions of good repute, and are omitted in Gries- 
bach’s edition. 

“« This mystery,” as Peirce observes, “is that mentioned be- 
fore, ch. i. 26, 27. Had he here meant any other, he would cer- 
tainly have told us what it was.” Newcome also explains it, of 
* preaching the gospel to the Gentiles.” Philalethes neatly 
translates the passage, “‘ that their hearts might be comforted, 
being knit together in love, and in all the precious and full ca- 
pacity of comprehending the mystery of God, in which are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” ‘“‘ The sense is,’’ 
says Peirce, ‘ that they might all concur in a full and certain 
persuasion and public profession of this doctrine.” 

° In which.] ev w. If the received text is admitted, these 
words are properly translated ix whom ; i.e. in Christ. ‘* When 
we consider ch. 1.27, and ch. ii. 2, we shall be induced to think 
that the words in the verse before us are very applicable to the 
mystery of God ; that is, to the gospel preached among the Gen- 
tiles. But as the words expunged from Griesbach’s text may 
well be supplied, it remains doubtful whether mystery, or God, 
or Christ, be the antecedent.” Newcome. If in whom be re- 
ferred to Christ, the meaning will be the same : q. d. in the doc- 
trine of Christ. Sce Rosenmuller. 
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are laid up' all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge. 

The primary object of my solicitude for those 
with whom I have had no personal intercourse is, 
that they may be so firmly united to each other in 
the bonds of Christian affection, that they may be 
proof against every insidious attempt to introduce 
contentions and divisions among them. Thus 
united, they will encourage one another to perse- 
vere in the purity of the faith, notwithstanding the 
unjust censures and unfounded denunciations of 
those who would pervert your minds. And being 
thus united in affection, may they also be united in 
the pursuit of Christian knowledge, and especially 
in the attainment of that most valuable of all know- 
ledge, the complete comprehension of that glorious 
truth, which, though long concealed in the coun- 
sels of the Most High, is now clearly and distinctly 
revealed to mankind; and which contains in itself 
atich treasure of all that is most important for man 
to know: namely, that all mankind without distinc- 
tion are adinitted by faith into the privileges of the 
gospel, by which life and immortality are brought 
to light, 


2, Being as nearly interested for them as if he 
were present with them, he warns them not to be 
misled by the specious harangues of false teachers, 


' Are laid up.] amoxpugas quum dicit, similitudinem sumit ab 
arcd, im qua pecunie servantur, indidem promende@, ubi opus 
est.”” Rosenmuller. 
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but thankfully to abide in the doctrine which they 
had already learned, ver. 4—7. 

Now I say this, lest any man should deceive you 
by plausible discourses®, 

I give you this advice, to love one another, to 
understand your principles, and to be true to the 
doctrine of Christ, that you may be upon yaur guard 
against the specious harangues of false teachers, 
who would corrupt your faith. Nothing will so 
effectually counteract their artifices as being well 
acquainted with the grounds and reasons of the 
Christian doctrine. 

For though I be absent in person, yet in spirit 
Lam with you®, rejoicing at the sight* of your 
order, and the stedfastness of your faith® in 
Christ. _ 

Though I am now in chains at Rome, and can- 
not personally visit you, yet Iam with you in spi- 
rit, rejoicing as much in the account which Epa- 
phras has given me of the decency and good order 
which prevail in your public assemblies, and of 
your faithful firm adherence to the pure doctrine of 


SS 


* Plausible discourses.] milavoaoyia. See Daddridge. “ spe- 
cious doctrines.’? Wakefield. ‘‘ persuasive words.” Newcome. 
** Ne quis vos speciosa oratione decipiat.’’ Schleusner. 

° In spirit.] Peirce observes that “ as spirit here stands op- 
posed to flesh, ev oapxt, it is most reasonable to understand it 
of St. Paul’s own spirit and not of the holy spirit.” 

4 Rejoicing at the sight.) yatpwv xas BrAetwy, hendiadys. 
Letabundus observans rectum quem tenetis ordinem.” Rosen- 
muller. 

* Stedfastness of your faith:] i. e. in opposition to those who 
submitted to the ceremonial law. Gal, v, 1,2. See Peirce. 
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Christ, as if I were actually an eye-witness to every 
thing that passes in. your society. 

As, therefore, ye have received Christ Tests as 
your master !, so walk in him, rooted and built up 
in him, and confirming yourselves tn the faith? : 
and as ye have been taught, abounding in thanks- 
giving 8, 

Since, then, you profess to acknowledge Jesus as 
your master, and to admit no doctrine as of divine 
original but what you receive from him, and as you 
have learned this from your pious instructors, let 
me entreat you to act in character, and to govern 
your conduct solely by a regard to his authority. 
Let Christ be the root upon which you grow, and 
the foundation upon which you build. Acknow- 
ledge and bow to no other authority whatever, but 
firmly adhere to the Christian doctrine. And, as 
you have been taught by those who have given 


' Received, &c.] ‘* As therefore ye received Jesus from me 
to be the Christ, and the Lord.” Wakefield. 

2 Rooted and built up, confirming yourselves.| ‘‘ Eadem res 
ter dicitur. ecpitwuevos radicibus herentes, erormodouapevos in fun- 
damento eedificati, ergo firmi : Pebaseperor, firmi. Firmi et fun- 
dati et constanter in religione.” Rosenmuller. ** As ye have 
received from me the plain doctrine of the gospel, free from the 
specious subtleties of your present teachers, continue in it. Here 
it is exceedingly evident that by Christ we are to understand the 
doctrine of Christ, or, Christianity. To receive Christ, to walk 
in Christ, to be rooted and built up in Christ, is here explained 
by the phrase ‘ established in the faith.’ ” Dr. Pr iestley. 

Y Abounding in thanksgiving.| The words ev aury, therein, are 
wanting in the Alexandrine and Ephrem manuscripts, and are 

marked as doubtful by Newcome. ‘The sense is clearer with- 
out them. See Griesbach. Mr. Wakefield for x2$ws reads xas 
ws, with the Ethiopic translator ; which seems preferable. 
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competent proof of their mission from him, rejoice 
abundantly in the blessings of the gospel, and in 
the liberty of the Gentile church: and receive these 
invaluable gifts with a grateful heart. 


3. The apostle warns them against those who, 
for their own unworthy purposes, would blend Jew- 
ish ceremonies and the dreams of a false philosophy 
with the doctrine of Christ; and reminds them, that 
being united to Christ as their head, they are subject 
to no authority but his, ver. 8—12. 


Beware lest any man make a prey of you by a 
vain deceitful philosophy*, according to the tradi- 
teons of men>, according to the shadows of this 
world®, and not according to Christ. 


* Fain deceitful philosophy.| “ through philosophy and empty 
deeeit.’”, Newcome; who observes that the words are a hen- 
diadys. ‘The philosophers here alluded to were probably Jew- 
ish believers, who were zealous for the ceremonial law, and who 
added some idle speculations of their own to the doctrines of re- 
velation. This indeed has been the primary source of all the cor- 
ruptions of the Christian religion, It is plain from what the apo- 
stle says of these teachers, that they were plausible and selfish. 
What the erroneous speculations were which they dignified with 
the name of philosophy is uncertain ; perhaps some groundless 
notions concerning the existence, powers, and worship of an- 
gels, and other unintelligible subjeets, which the apostle justly 
stigmatizes as false and vain (see ver. 18), and foreign to the 
Christian doctrine. See Peirce’s note, and Neweome. 

° Traditions, &e.} Probably the pharisaic traditions, or those 
of other philosophic and perhaps platonizing Jews, such as Philo 
and others. 

® Shadows of this world :] so, after Le Clerc and Peirce, and 
upon the authorities they produce, I render sosyeia by which 
are to be understood the Jewish ceremonies, which were types 
and shadows of the doctrine of Christ, which is the body or sub- 
stance to which. the type refers, Xvoseie properly signifies 
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The reason why I so strenuously insist upon your 
firm adherence to the purity of the Christian faith 
is, that Iam well informed that there are some who 
from interested motives are taking no small pains 
to seduce you from it. Be, then, upon your guard 
against those men who set themselves up as philo- 
sophic teachers of Christianity, and who profess to 
add many refined and subtle speculations to the 
plain word of Christ. Be assured that theirs is a 
vain and false philosophy, the teachers of which have 
nothing in view but to promote their own interest, 
and to make their advantage of your credulity. The 
doctrines they profess are mere human inventions ; 
the rites they would impose are mere Jewish cere- 
monies or pharisaical mummery. At best they are 
the mere types and shadows of a better dispensation, 
and are not in the least degree obligatory upon the 
Gentile convert to the faith of the gospel. In a 
word, the doctrines which they circulate, and the 
servitude which they enjoin, are quite foreign to the 
doctrine of Christ, utterly unauthorized by him, and 
subversive of the freedom of the Gentile church. 

For in him resideth substantially a fulness of 
divine communications, | 


elements or first principles; and in this sense the word is to be 
understood Gal. iv. 3, 9, where it also expresses the ritual law. 
Mast expositors give it the same signification here, and ‘it can- 
not be denied that it makes a good sense. The Jewish dispen- 
sation is called the world because its objects and sanctions are 
of a worldly nature. See Peirce on the place, and Locke on 
Gal. iv. 3. 

1 Substantially.] ocwparinws bodily, in opposition, if Mr. 
Peirce’s and Le Clerc’s interpretation be true, to soe sha- 
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I do not deny that the rites and ceremonies of 
the law were of divine original; but, as I have just 
observed, they were only shadows, mere rudiments, 
the occupations of children, which must now be laid 
aside since Christ has appeared; for in him the law 
is fulfilled. He is the body of which the law is the 
shadow; and in him reside all those communica- 








dows: the manifestations of the divine will, under the law, to 
those under the gospel, were as the shadow to the substance. 

® Fulness of divine communications.] ray to mTAnpwuLs TyS SEO- 
tyros. ‘all the fulness of the godhead.” This text is the 
strong hold of what is called the indwelling scheme of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, of which Dr. Thomas Burnet, Dr. Watts, 
and Dr. Doddridge are the most considerable advocates: the 
latter of whom would translate the text, ‘‘ in whom the whole 
fulness of deity substantially dwells.” See Burnet’s Script. Doct. 
of the Trinity, p.173, 174. But, unless the advocates for this 
hypothesis mean to assert that the substance and conscious- 
ness of the Father is so united with the substance and con- 
sciousness of the created Logos as to become one conscious in- 
telligent agent called the Son, who is distinct both from the un- 
created Father and the created Logos, which is too absurd to 
be maintained, they mean nothing: for in any other sense of 
indwelling, this famous hypothesis is compatible with Arianism, 
and even with perfect Unitarianism ; for it can mean nothing 
more than that God inspired Christ with the knowledge of his 
will, and enabled him to work miracles in confirmation of his 
mission. The apostle’s expression lays no foundation for any 
such erroneous conclusion. Eph. iii. 19 the apostle prays that 
they may be filled with all the fulness of God; but who sup- 
poses that the divine substance is intended? The expression is 
universally understood of divine communications; and such no 
doubt is the sense of Szorys in this passage, which no one will 
say is a stronger expression than 9zos" and to argue from the 
word cwuarimws is arbitrary in the extreme.  “ All those 
blessings which proceed from Godhead, and wherewith we are 
filled, dwell in Christ truly and substantially.” Peirce —‘* Nain 
ipsi insunt omnes thesauri sapientie divine revera. Jeoryros 
non intelligitur de ipsa natura Dei, tanquam de eo quod habitet 
in aliquo, sed de illo quod sit a Deo profectum, ab eoque originem 
ducat.” Rosenmuller. : aaa 
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tions of knowledge and power which are necessary 
either for the instruction or the conviction of man- 
kind. 

And ye are complete in him', who is the head 
of all principality and power ®. 

You are the body: Christ is the head ; a junction 
with whom is necessary to form the complete my- 
stical person. And as the body derives from the 





' Ye are complete in him.] wemaypwyevor ev aur’ g.d. you 
are his wAyswua, Eph. i.23, or he is yours; you are comple- 
ments to each other, as the head and the body make the per- 
fect man; and from ‘him as the head of vital influence you are | 
supplied with all that you want to advarice you individually to 
perfect manhood, or to complete your proportion as limbs of 
Christ’s mystical body; for the apostle does not always keep 
the ideas distinct. ver. 10, ev aurw, ‘*in him ye are filled ;’ 
ver. 11], ev aurw, “in him ye are circumcised ; "ver. 12, aur, 
“ with him you are buried ;” ibid. “ in him you are raised to 
life.”’ 

* Who is the head of all principality and power.} Mr. Locke, 
in his excellent note upon Eph. iii. 10, has made it appear so 
probable that by these expressions the apostle means, the rulers 
and teachers, the priests, scribes and pharisees of the Jewish 
nation, that there can be no reasonable doubt that they are to 
be taken in the same or a similar sense here. Christ is the 
head of all principality and power, of all the rulers and teacliers 
of the church, whether under the old dispensation, or the new; 
under the law, or under the gospel; there is no authority but 
from him: his disciples are to receive no doctrine but what is 
taught by his authorized ministers; and upon no account to 
listen to those who would impose upon them judaical rites. 

It is surprising that learncd men, who interpret these expres- 
sions of the superiority of Christ to angelic beings, should not 
be aware how improbable it is that the Divine Being, (who in 
his all-wise administration, is so severely ceconomical in the 
communications of his will, as to reveal nothing but what is of 
the utmost practical necessity, nothing to gratify idle curio- 
sity,) should reveal facts concerning ranks and orders of an- 
gels; which are at best useless, andin general unintelligible 
to mankind. 
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head all its supplies of vital influence, so you derive 
from Christ all that is necessary to the spiritual life ; 
all that instruction which is requisite to your be- 
coming perfect Christians. You need not look else- 
where: Christ is the head of the apostles, evange- 
lists, prophets, and teachers of the Christian dis- 
pensation: they have no authority but what they 
derive from him. And as to the priests and rabbis 
of the Jewish ceconomy, they are conipletely super- 
seded, and their authority, so far as you are con- 
cerned, is null and void. 

In whom ye were circumcised 3, hy a circumei- 
sion not mate with hands, by the putting off the 
fleshly body by the circumcision of Christ *. 

And to continue the allegory, the circumcision 


> In whom ye were circumcised ;] q. d. as constituting Christ’s 
mystical body, what was done by him as necessary to fulfill all 
righteousness, may be considered as done in or by you. As, 
therefore, he was circumcised, you may be considered as cir- 
cumcised in him ; not indeed literally, according to the Jewish 
manner, but in a sublime and spiritual sense. Your circum- 
cision consists in having cast off your heathen idolatries and im- 
purities, and having consecrated yourselves to God. 

* By the circumcision of Christ.] ev v7 wepiroun: or, “ in the 
circumcision of Christ ;” a repetition of the first clause not un- 
usual with the apostle. Others understand the clause gq. d. in 
the Christian circumcision: ¢. e.in baptism, which, under the 
Christian dispensation, is substituted for cireymcision, by which 
initiatory rite you publicly professed your faith in Christ, and 
renounced all the impurities and idolatrous practices of your 
heathen state, This is a very good sense, and seems to be sup- 
ported by the succeeding words, which allude to the mode of 
baptism. But it is a singular phraseology, and hardly to be pa- 
ralleled in the writings of the apostle. See Whitby, Peirce, &c. 
The fleshly body, or the old man, ch. iii. 9. The received text 
reads, Twy auapriwy, sins of the flesh, which is wanting in the 
best copies, and dropped by Griesbach, 
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of Christ may be considered as the circumcision of 
his mystical body, of which you are a part. This 
mystical circumcision means that you have entirely 
laid aside the vanities and impurity of your hea- 
then state, and are now consecrated to God through 
Christ; and this circuincision is all that is now re- 
quired of those who profess faith in Christ, and who 
submit to the rite of baptism, which may not un- 
aptly be called the Christian circumcision. 

Being buried with him in baptism}, in which 
ye were also raised with him through faith in 
the operation? of God who raised him from the 
dead. 

And such was the effect of your solemn renun- 
ciation of heathenism, by the public profession of 
the Christian doctrine, that it may even be consi- 
dered as death to your former state, as Christ died 





1 Buried with him in baptism.] This seems to imply that he 
had alluded to baptism as the initiatory rite, the Christian cir- 
cumcision in the preceding verse. In the word buried it is ge- 
nerally admitted that the apostle alludes to the mode of baptism 
by immersion ; but allowing this, it does not prove that immer- 
sion was universal, much less indispensable. See Newcome. 
This allusion is pursued by the apostle more at large, Rom. 
vi. 4, &c., where the apostle represents heathenism as a prior 
state of existence : professing Christianity is death to that state ; 
immersion is burial; emerging from the baptismal water a re- 
surrection to a new life, similar to the resurrection of Christ ; 
and as Christ never dies again, so believers are never to return 
to their old state of heathenism, but like Christ are to conse- 
crate their renovated powers to God. 

* Faith in the operation, &c.] “ evepyeias, the mighty working 
of God.’ Newcome. Observe here, that it is faith in the re- 
surrection of Christ which constitutes a man a Christian, a dis- 
ciple of Christ, one of the Christian community, saved and holy. 
See Rom. x. 9. 
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upon the cross ; and your baptismal immersion re- Ch. II. 


sembles his temporary residence in the tomb. Bu 
as he was soon raised to life by the power of God, 
so likewise you emerge from the baptismal water 
into a new and happy state of existence, in conse- 
quence of your assured belief in that wonderful ope- 
ration of divine power by which Jesus rose from the 
dead. So that, in consequence of this resurrection 
with Christ, you have no mote to do with heathen- 
ism or judaism than if you were inhabitants of a 
new world. 


4. The believers at Colossie having become dead 
to their former state of heathen idolatry, and being 
raised to a new and better life, are under no obli- 
gation to submit to that yoke of ceremonies which 
their new teachers were desirous of imposing upon 
them, ver. 13—15. 

And you who are dead to the trespasses? and 
to the uncircumcision of your flesh, hathGod raised 
to Life with him+; having freely forgiven you alt 


3 Dead to the trespasses, &c.] The received text reads ev 
Tog x. 7. A. “ in trespasses ;”” ev however is wanting in several 
manuscripts: and with Mr. Wakefield I adopt this reading, as 
better suiting the apostle’s train of ideas, and confirmed by 
Eph. ii. }. By faith in Christ they die to trespasses and circum- 
cision, i. e. to heathenism and to the law; by immersion they 
are buried with Christ, by emersion they are raised with him to 
a new life under the heavenly dispensation of the gospel. Dr. 
Harwood also omits the particle ev: he renders the clause, 
‘you who are now dead ¢o your vices,’ &c.; and refers to the 
editions of Erasmus, Aldus, Colinzus, Strasburg, and Basil, as 
supporting the same reading. 

* Raised to life with him.) cuvegworoiyce. In the parallel 


t Ver. 12. 
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those trespasses; having cancelled the bond! which 
was in the book of ordinances 2? against us, which 
was contrary to us, and taken tt from between us, 
nailing it to the cross4; and having stripped prin- 
cipahities and powers®, he made them a public spec- 
tacle, leading them tm triumph by him ©. 





passage Eph. ii. 6, believers are represented as raised with 
Christ, and sitting with him in heavenly places: that is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Locke, ‘‘ made partakers of his heavenly king- 
dom ;”’ or, in other words, put into possession of the privileges 
of the gospel. 

1 Cancelled the bond.] ‘This is the proper sense of the word 
xetpoypagovy. See Peirce and Schleusner. It is a writing from 
the debtor to the creditor, acknowledging the debt. The law of 
Moses was this handwriting ; by which the Jews were bound 
to observe the law, as the condition of receiving the promise. 
This handwriting was against us, and contrary to us: it was 
the means of preventing the union between Jew and Gentile ; 
it was the wall of partition which separated the holy place from 
the court of the Gentiles. Eph. ii. 14,15, Newcome thinks 
that the words contrary to us have ‘‘ the appearance of a mar- 
ginal explanatory note.” 

9 In the book, &c.] So Mr. Wakefield. “ Having entirely 
cancelled and vacated that bill, consisting of such a variety of 
ceremonial articles, which we were liable to discharge.” Har- 
wood. 

S From between us.] ypnev ex eos, he took from between us : 
‘©a Hebrew change of construction,” says Dr. Newcome, “ in- 
stead of apas. See Eph. i. 20, John 1.32.” We did not suffer 
this bond to continue between us and the Jews, to separate us 
from one another. Eph. ii. 14, 15, he calls the ceremonial law 
the middle-wall of partition, and the cause of enmity between 
Jews and Gentiles. See Peirce. 

* Nailing it to the cross.] Grotius observes: ‘ mos est qui- 
busdam in locis, clavis transfigendi edieta antiquata. Is tune 
etiam in Asia videtur fuisse, et ad eum alludere Paulus.’ This 
allusion to the custom of cancelling a bond by driving a nail 
through it is adopted by Hammond, Doddridge, and Newcome. 

5 Having stripped principalities and powers.] Tas apyas nas 
ras eFuotas, “ these principalities and these powers :’’ namely, 
those which have been before alluded to ver. 10, and which 
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I repeat it, my Christian friends, as a circum- 
stance deserving your utmost attention: you are 
now dead and buried to your former state of hea- 
thenism and alienation from God, and in conse- 
quence of your baptisinal profession your connexion 


were there shown to mean the Jewish hierarchy, the priests and 
rulers; the crucifixion of Christ, which sealed and ratified the 
gospel dispensation, completely divested the teachers and rulers 
of the Jewish dispensation of every species of authority over 
those who were admitted into the community of believers. And 
by the extraordinary success of the gospel, they were in a man- 
ner led in triumph every where, and exhibited as captives whose 
power was now at an end. 

Dr. Harwood’s translation is, “ having pulled down those re- 
ligious establishments which were supported by the great and 
powerful.” But this seems wide of the apostle’s meaning.— 
‘“< By the powerful means used to subdue vice, God showed 
openly that he triumphed over evil spirits.’ Newcome. ‘“‘ God 
hath made us victorious over the formidable spirits of darkness, 
having spoiled these principalities and powers of the trophies 
which they had gained by drawing us into the grand apostasy.”’ 
Doddridge. But what reason is there to suppose that any spirit 
either good or evil is alluded to in this expression? Mr. Peirce’s 
interpretation is very peculiar, viz. ‘‘ Having taken from good 
angels their authority, he subjected them to Christ, and proposed 
them publicly as an example of cheerful obedience to him, caus- 
ing them to triumph in Christ.” Such a hypothesis surely needs 
no confutation: it is indeed wonderful that a man of so much 
talent and learning could indulge himself in these wild reveries, 
or could imagine that a revelation was communicated to man- 
kind to instruct them in the useless tale of a revolution in the 
celestial hierarchy. — “‘ Hostes, quos Christus contumelie pub- 
lice exposuit, sunt defensores illius chirographi de quo sermo fuit, 
legis Mosaice. Defensio enim huyjus legis fuit maximum impe- 
dimentum religionis Christiane propagande. Christus autem 
morte sua effecit, ut isti hostes potentissimi, Jude@oruni principes 
et sacerdotes, nihil amplius valerent.”” Rosenmuller. 

° By him :] i.e. by Christ. God is the agent in view through- 
out the whole context. See Peirce. Dr. Newcome renders it, 
** by the cross,” and refers to the ancient versions in the Polyglot 
in confirmation of his interpretation. Origen read ev tw Euaw, 
by the tree: i. e. the cross. 
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with idolatry isas completely dissolved as that of a 
dead corpse with the living world. Nevertheless, 
God has raised you to a new, and holy, and happy 
life, by the same power by which he raised up Jesus 
from the dead. And as you were before in a state 
of sin and alienation from God, you are now, in 
consequence of your admission into the Christian 
covenant, in a state of reconciliation and forgive- 
ness. And this communication of evangelical bless- 
ings is perfectly gratuitous; it is the free, unme- 
rited, unsolicited gift of God. And whereas your 
new teachers insinuate that you must submit to the 
yoke of ceremonial institutions: I earnestly advise 
you to give no credit to their insinuations. For God 
has himself cancelled that obsolete bond contained 
in the writings of Moses, which imposed the severe 
conditions of acceptance and reconciliation under 
the former dispensation; keeping Jews and Gen- 
tiles at an inaccessible distance from each other. 
And as it is common to cancel a covenant by driv- 
ing a nail through the instrument which contains it, 
so the Mosaic covenant may be said to be nailed to 
the cross of Christ, being vacated by that event, 
which ratified the new and liberal dispensation of 
the Messiah ; a dispensation by which all who be- 
Neve are admitted without distinction to all the pri- 
vileges of the family of God. Thus, putting an end 
to the Mosaic covenant, he divested the ministers 
and officers of the Jewish church of all authority to 
impose the yoke of the law upon believers in Christ ; 
and by the mission and doctrine of Jesus, by the 
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power and energy of the spirit with which it is at- 
tended, and by its triumphant success, he has 
plainly and publicly transferred the authority, which 
was once vested in the Jewish priesthood, to the 
apostles and teachers of the Christian dispensation, 
who alone are now authorized to declare the terms 
of acceptance with God. 


©. Upon these grounds the apostle earnestly dis- 
suades the Colossian Christians from paying any 
regard to the censures of those false teachers who 
would either subject them to the yoke of the cere- 
monial law, or mislead them by plausible but erro- 
neous tenets, repugnant to the doctrine of Christ, 
ver. 16—19. 

Let no one, therefore, call you to account ' about 
meat or drink?, or with respect to a festival, or a 
new moon, or sabbaths?, which are a shadow of 
things to come, but the body is Christ's 4. 





' Call you to account.] wy xptverw. Dr. Macknight argues, 
that as they could not prevent others from judging them, it 
might be more proper to translate the words, ‘‘ Let no man 
rule you.” In the writings of the Jews it is said of their rulers, 
that they judged Israel. The sense, however, is obvious upon 
the common interpretation. See Rom. xiv. 3. ** decide for 
you.” Philalethes. “© Contemnite ista judiciu, nec istis diris 
perterreamini, quas obnuncient, qui sancté servari, hec instituta, 
a vobis velint.’ Rosenmuller. q. d. regard them not. 

% Meat or drink.] Macknight observes that there was no law 
which forbade any kind of drink except to the Nazarites: he 
conjectures, therefore, that abstinence from wine and strong 
drink might be forbidden by tradition to those who aimed at su- 

erior holiness. 

$ Sabbaths.] Nothing can be more explicit than the apostle’s 
declaration of the entire abolition of the Jewish sabbath, which. 
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Being thus completely released from all the re- 
straints of the ceremonial law, do not voluntarily 


is plainly no more obligatory upon Christians than the institu- 
tion of the passover, or the rite of circumcision. The fourth 
commandment, therefore, isa precept which has no place in the 
Christian law, and ought never to be appealed to as an argu- 
ment for a sabbatical institution. And it behoves those who 
think the observation of a day of sabbatical rest is of such high 
importance under the Christian dispensation, and who are so 
loud in their charges against those who deny, or who, as they 
call it, profane the sabbath, to show what authority they have 
for this imposition. I see none. ‘The old sabbath is expressly 
repealed, and no new one is enjoined in its stead : always, how- 
ever, keeping in mind the very obvious and important distinc- 
tion between the Lord’s day as a weekly religious festival, in joy- 
ful commemoration of the resurrection of Christ, in which way 
it has been universally observed from the beginning ; and as a 
day of sabbatical rest from the common employments and imno- 
cent amusements of life, for which there is no precept in the 
New Testament, and no example in the primitive age; the 
practice of which was universally discountenanced in the pri- 
mitive church, and which, to this day, prevails only in a small 
proportion of the protestant churches in Europe, and among 
their descendants in America. In Justin’s Dialogue with Try- 
pho, the Jew objects to Christians that, “‘ pretending to excel 
others, they observe no sabbaths:”’ Justin replies, “‘ The new 
law will have you keep a perpetual sabbath. You, when you 
have passed a day in idleness, think you are religious. The 
Lord our God is not pleased with such things as these. If any 
one is guilty of perjury or fraud, let him reform ; if he be an 
adulterer, let him repent; and he will then have kept the kind 
of sabbath truly pleasing to God. You see that the elements 
are never idle, and keep no sabbath. There was no need of the 
observation of sabbaths before Moses, neither now is there any 
need of them after Jesus Christ.” Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with 
Trypho, p. 227, 229, 241, edit. Par.; Evanson on the Sabbath, 
p. 92, 93. : 

The emperor Constantine was the first who established by 
law the sabbatical observation of the Lord’s day : but he limited 
this injunction to the inhabitants of towns; a plain proof that 
he did not regard it as a divine command. The emperor Leo in 
the fifth century enjoined universal cessation from labour on the 
first day of the week; but this decree having no force in the 
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resign your Christian liberty. And if any one as- 
suming airs of authority, or setting himself up for 





West, the Council of Orleans in the sixth century abolished all 
restrictions of this nature, as savouring inore of Judaism than 
Christianity ; only prohibiting husbandmen from working in the 
field during the time of divine service. The first day of the 
week, therefore, has never been observed with that strictness 
which the decree of Leo requires in any country of Europe but 
our own, and that, only since the reign of Charles I]. Evan- 
son’s Lett. to Priestley, p. 138—140, 153—-155. 

As the law of the country requires suspension from labour on 
the Lord’s day, it is the duty of subjects to obey it. But surely 
this sabbatical observation of the day can never be of that high 
moral importance which many apprehend; otherwise Christ 
and his apostles would never have been so totally silent upon 
the subject. But will-worship was not confined to the apostolic 
age; and the censures passéd upon those who do not sabbatize 
like others, are as loud and as bitter now as they were seventeen 
hundred years ago. Let those, therefore, who understand their 
Christian emancipation, and who determine to stand fast in the 
liberty with which Christ has made them free, while they sartc- 
tify every day as a sabbath, by abstaining from all evil, as ad- 
vised by the holy Martyr, encourage themselves at the same 
time by the exhortation of the apostle, and suffer no man to 
judge them with respect to the sabbath-day. Regard no man’s 
censure, of whatever rank, or degree, or pretensions, for not 
receiving as of divine authority, institutions which Christ our 
sole head, who possesses all authority and power in the church, 
hath not required. 

Dr. Priestley, in his note upon this passage, remarks, that 
‘‘the Gentiles were under no obligation to observe the seventh 
day for the purpose of rest, as the Jews were; but as the apo- 
stles had always been used to offices of public worship one day 
in the seven, and the propriety and use of the custom was never 
questioned, it cannot be supposed that they would voluntarily 
abandon so useful an institution, or that they would not recom- 
mend it to their disciples.” And no doubt it has been the uni- 
form practice from the earliest age of Christianity, and sanc- 
tioned by the apostles, to observe the Lord’s day as a religious 
festival; to consecrate it by offices of public worship, but not to 
solemnize it aya day of sabbatical rest. Dr. Priestley adds; 
‘It is obvious that a day devoted to public worship should not 
be a day of worldly business, or of public diversion ; because these 
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a person of extraordinary sanctity, should take upon 
himself to condemn you for neglecting the ceremo- 
nial distinctions of clean and unclean in articles of 
food, for not observing the annual festivals of divine 
appointment, paying no religious respect to the 


things, though innocent in themselves, are of so different a na- 
ture from the proper business of the day, that they will be apt 
to interfere with one another.” But may it not be asked, How 
much of the day is to be devoted to public worship? How the 
rest of the day can be better employed than in useful labour or 
innocent amusement? What can be expected from the mass of 
the people when they are forbidden both to work and to play ? 
and finally, Whether, in fact, there be not more mischief done, 
and more crimes committed, on the first day of the week, than 
on all the other days put together? 

This, however, is not the question. The sabbatical observa- 
tion of the Lord's day is by this learned writer, and by many 
others, placed upon the ground of expedience aone. And if it 
be expedient, let it be observed ; but in the name of all that is 
sacred, let not expedients of human device be substituted as in- 
junctions of divine authority. ‘The plain question is: Whether 
the sabbatical observation of the Lord’s day is enjoined by di- 
vine authority? If it be, let the order be shown, and it shall be 
obeyed. In the New Testament I see the Jewish sabbath plainly 
abrogated ; I see no new sabbatical institution appointed in its 
place ; and I know that the primitive church explicitly disavowed 
any such institution. I conclude, therefore, that Christ, our 
only Master, saw no necessity for appointing an institution, 
without which, as many now think, the Christian religion could 
not exist. In whose judgement may we most safely confide? 

How, then, it may be asked, is the Lord’s day to be observed ? 
Answer : Let a reasonable proportion of it be devoted to Chris- 
tian worship and instruction ; and let the remainder be spent in 
useful employment or innocent amusement—They who thus 
keep the Lord's day, need not regard any man’s judgement con- 
cerning sabbaths. 

* The body is Christ's.) ‘« As the body stands opposed to the 
shadow, it must signify the reality, truth, or substance. See 
ver.9. This body or substance is of Christ. that is, belongs 
to him, is his, is only to be found or sought im him, and not in 
the Jaw.”’ Peirce. 
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day of the new moon, and even making no distinc- ch. 11. 
tion between sabbaths, and other days, regard them Ve !7. 


not. The gospel knows no such distinction. Under 
the new dispensation all meats are pure, all days 
are equal. These ceremonial distinctions were in- 
deed well adapted to the infant state and puerile 
conceptions of the Jewish church; and were in- 
tended to prefigure that improved and liberal state 
of things which was to take place under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, which is the manhood and ma- 
turity of religion; and is the substance, of which 
the rites of Moses were merely the shadows. We 
are taught by Christ that all the creatures of God 
are good, and consequently that one species of food 
will not recommend us to God more than another ; 
also that every day is to be devoted to the service of 
God, and therefore that no one day, either in the 
week, the month, or the year, is more holy than an- 
other. And if any persons presume to teach a dif- 
ferent doctrine, and to condemn your conduct, let 
them know that, acknowledging no master but 
Christ, you equally disregard their authority, and 
despise their censures. 

Let no one defraud you of your prize', by af- 
fecting humility in the worship of angels?, in- 


' Defraud you, &c.] So Newcome. Mr. Peirce translates 
xarateateverw, condemn. The word is used in both senses. 
See Schleusner. | 

* Affecting humility, &c.] “ SeAwv,” says Archbishop New- 
come, “ seems equivalent to SeAyrys, ebeAovTys, ‘ a voluntary 
in humility,’ as in the margin of the bible.” Literally it may 
be rendered “ a volunteer in humility in the worship of angels.”* 

It 
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ch.u. ¢ruding into those things which he hath not seen ; 

ver. 19, rashly puffed up by his carnal mind?, and not ad- 

hering firmly to the head?, from which the whole 

body ene supplied and npented by connecting 
joints, increaseth witha very large mcrease*. 

I have cautioned you against some who would 

infringe your liberty by bringing you under the yoke 


It alludes to those who, from pretended humility, applied to 
angels as mediators to render their prayers acceptable to God. 
That the Jews regarded the angels as mediators, is evident from 
Tobit, ch. xii. and from a passage in Philo quoted by Peirce.— 
It seems highly probable that the apostle here refers to the Es- 
senes, a sect of the Jews who practised great austerities, and 
who boasted that they knew and preserved with great care the 
names of angels. See Joseph. De Bell. Jud. |. ii. c. 7. § 12., and 
Aldrich’s note. Vide Peirce in lec. 

' Intruding into, &c.] ‘ Ingrediens in ea.” Bos. See also 
Elsner, that the word signifies ‘‘ immiscere se, ingerere, rebus 
non ad se pertinentibus.’’ Newcome. “ boldly prying into, and 
dictating about, matters which he knows nothing of.”’ Peirce. 

> Carnal mind.] ‘ And this he is led to by his Jewish tem- 

er.”’ Peirce ; who observes, “* that this is the sense in which 
the apostle often uses the words cap& and caguinos, and refers 
to Gal. itt. 3, 2 Cor. xi. 18. See Locke. Phil. iii. 3,4; Heb. vii. 
16, ix. 10. 

3 The head.) ‘‘ Christ. The expression has a reference to ver. 
10.’ Newcome. ‘‘ xparew riva, sectari aliquem, eique tenacis- 
sime inherere.” Rosenmuller. 

4 With a very large increase.}_ “ In the original, ‘ with the 
increase of God,’ a well known form of the Hebrew superlative 
degree." Harwood. ‘ Upon the whole, the thing which the 
apostle cautions against is the worshiping of angels: the pre- 
tence by which this was endeavoured to be ushered in was, that 
this was most agreeable to humility : what St. Paul says of their 
intruding into things they had not seen, their being puffed up 
by a fleshly mind, and not holding the head, is his censure upon 
their conduct ; and when he says, ‘ Let no man judge or con- 
demn you in this respect,’ he means that the Colossians should 
not be moved with, or atall regard, any such judgement. Com- 
pare ver, 16.” Peirce. 
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of the ceremonial law ; but there are others against Ch. 11. 


whose doctrines and practices I must enter a stil 
stronger protest. ‘They are so radically inconsistent 
with the essential doctrines of Christ, that to em- 
brace them would be to renounce the profession, 
and with it the rewards, of Christianity. Guard 
strictly, then, against the plausible insinuations of 
those teachers who, making loud pretensions to su- 
perior humility, and representing it as unpardonable 
pride in sinful man to address his supplications im- 
mediately to a holy God, inculcate the worship of 
angels as mediators to intercede with God for us. 
This doctrine and the teachers of it are reprehensi- 
ble in the highest degree. It is an arrogant in- 
trusion into things which are not revealed, and of 
which, therefore, it is impossible that these pre- 
tended teachers can have the least knowledge. And, 
while they boast of their humility, they are in fact 
conceited to a high degree with this groundless no- 
tion, which they vainly regard as a profound phi- 
losophical speculation annexed to the doctrine of 
Moses. But the most important consideration of 
all is, that by this doctrine they entirely separate 
themselves from Christ, the only mediator between 
God and man, the only head and law-giver cf the 
church, which is his mystical body, vitally united 
to him, and which lives, and grows, and thrives, 
only as it derives from him the nourishment of pure 
and unsophisticated truth. If, therefore, under any 
pretence whatever, you become worshipers of sup- 
posed invisible and created spirits, you are no longer 
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the disciples of Christ, nor true and accepted mem- 
bers of his visible church. 


6. The apostle, addressing himself particularly 
to those converts who were disposed to submit to 
the yoke of the ceremonial law, argues strongly 
against their subjecting themselves to a ritual to 
which they were by profession dead, ver. 20—23. 

Seeing) that ye are dead with Christ from the 
rudiments 2 of the world, why, as though hving in 
the world3, are ye imposing upon yourselves* or- 


1 Seeing.] ‘“* et for evye see ch. iii. 1.” Wakefield, Harwood. 
The apostle alludes to ver. 12 and 13. 

2 Rudiments,| or, shadows ; sotyewwy, i.e. from the Jewish 
ritual; see ver.8: q. d. you have renounced all expectation of 
being benefited by the observation of rites and ceremonies. 
Mr. Peirce thinks this paragraph is addressed to the Jewish 
converts only, for they alone were attached to Jewish rites, 
and were dead by profession to Jewish ordinances, under which 
the Gentile converts, whom through the epistle he continually 
praises for their stedfastness in the faith (see ch. i. 4, 6, 7, ii. 5, 
6, 7) had never lived. Ibut the apostle seems to represent the 
heathen converts as dead by profession, not only to their hea- 
then idolatrous state, but to all expectation of benefit from any 
other system than Christianity ; and though the majority of hea- 
thea converts might be stedfast in their adherence to the faith, 
yet some might, and probably did, incline to listen to their ju- 
daizing teachers ; and no doubt it was chiefly to obviate the im- 
pression made by them, and to preserve purity of faith in the 
heathen converts, that the apostle wrote this and its concomi- 
tant epistles to the Ephesians and Philippians. At any rate, the 
advice is addressed to those who were disposed to impose Jew- 
ish rites upon themselves or others. 

3 In the world.] ‘‘ under the Jewish dispensation, ver. 8." 
Newcome. 

4 Imposing upon yourselves.}| See Wakefield and Macknight. 
«Why do ye still dogmatize? i. ¢. require compliance with the 
injunctions of the law?” Peirce. 
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dinances (eat not, taste not, touch not, all which cn. 1. 

meats6 are made to be consumed by the use of Ve },22- 
them), according to the commandments and the doc- 

trines of men7: which, having’ indeed a pretence of 23. 
wisdom in will-worship', and humility of mind, 





_ * Eat not.) pyavy. Mr. Wakefield refers to 2 Cor.vi. 17, 
as a passage in which the word bears the same sense. Dr. Har- 
wood confirms it by passages from Diogenes Laertius and Op- 
pian, and Schleusner by the authority of Xenophon and Homer. 
Dr. Doddridge observes, ‘ that the quick succession of these 
precepts, without any copulatives between, happily expresses 
the eagerness with which the seducing teachers inculcated those 
things.” Kypke and others observe a climax in the apostle’s 
words, “* do not eat, do not taste, do not touch.” 

6 All which meats.}] In this interpretation of the clause 
1 agree with Peirce, Newcome, Rosenmuller, and others. 
** Sensus est, hi omnes cibi, tuntum abest ut polluant vescentem, 
ut potius ipso usu pereant, et conficiantur.” Rosenmuller.  <* All 
these things are to be consumed by a temperate use of them.” 
Peirce.  aroxeneret is wanting in the Ethiopic, and omitted 
by Wakefield. ‘* It denotes the use of such things as are con- 
sumed in using, in opposition to the use of such as are not 
consumed ; viz. houses, land,” &c. Bowyer. 

7 Doctrines of men.] The Jewish sectaries, the Pharisees, 
Essenes, &c. carried their’ traditional precepts far beyond the 
rigour of the written law. ‘To these the apostle appears to al- 
lude, rather than to the Pythagorean precepts, as Macknight 
supposes ; or to the worship of angels, which is Peirce’s opi- 
nion, and in which Newcome follows him. Perhaps he includes 
all the extravagances of the Essene opinions. ‘“‘ Videtur Pau- 
lus non simpliciter contra Jud@os, Mosis legem defendentes dis~ 
putare, adeo contemptim de opinionibus eorum loquitur; sed, 
contra Judeos magnam vanarum opinionum copiam, ad Mosis 
legem, adsciscentes.”’ Rosenmuller. 

8 Which, having, &c.] This verse is obscure; but by the 
punctuation suggested by Peirce and others, the sense is made 
plain. Include in a parenthesis from Acyoy to cwwaros, and 
place a comma after tTivt, supplying the adversative particle aAAw 
before rpos.  “* Which precepts, though pretending to wisdom, 
are not in any estimation, but serve to satisfy the flesh.’ See 
Peirce, Newcome, Griesbach, and Barrington apud Bowyer. 

® Pretence of wisdom.] Avyoy’ amongst many other senses 
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and corporal severity, are in no estimation |, but 
serve fo the gratification of the flesh 2. 

Let me speak freely to those among you who are 
disposed to submit to that yoke of useless rites 
which the Jewish sectaries endeavour to impose. 
Remember, my brethren, that by your baptismal 
profession you are dead, not only to a state of hea- 
thenism, but of Judaism also; and that you have 
no more concern with the ritual law than a dead 
man with the living world. Why, then, do you dis- 
grace the gospel by acting as if you were living 
under the Jewish polity, and subject to all the bur- 
densome rites, not only of Moses, but of the Jewish 
sectaries ? Why do you impose upon yourselves 
and others harsh restrictions concerning different 
kinds of food? do not eat this, do not taste that, 
do not touch the other? Be assured that the 
gospel pronounces all the creatures of God to be 
equally good, equally lawful ; and its generous spirit 


of this word, Schleusner gives the following, which he supports 
by authorities from Chrysostom, Sophocles, and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus : “ Species apparens, et externa alicujus ret, que 
rei ipsi et veritati opponitur.” ‘The Essenes, who are here pro- 
bably alluded to, pretended to be adepts in a superior and sub- 
lime philosophy. See Peirce, and Prideaux’s Connexion, part ii. 
book v. p. 343—361. 8vo. Also Joseph. Antig. 1. xviii. 2. De 
Bell. Jud. ii. 7. 

9 Will-worship.] worship of angels ; compare ver. 18. 

1 In no estimation.) “ ex evriun tive riny signifies both ho- 
nour and profit.” Peirce. 

* Gratification of the flesh.) “ Gratifying persons of a fleshly 
or Jewish disposition, ver. 18.’ Peirce. ‘The word flesh, in the 
apostle’s writings, is continually used for the law, in opposition 
to spirit, which signifies the gospel. See Rom. viii, 4—8. 
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disdains to prescribe any rules concerning articles 
of diet and daily consumption, but those of tempe- 
rance and gratitude. Nor indeed did the law of 
Moses itself extend to those burdensome restrictions 
which the Jewish sectaries now prescribe. They 
are mere human inventions and impositions, of no 
authority whatever, even in respect to Jews, much 
less with regard to Christians. They are indeed 
proposed to you under the specious form of a sub- 
lime philosophy, of a superior wisdom; which 
enjoins a purity and perfection of worship beyond 
what the law of God itself requires; which pro- 
motes humility and self-abasement ; and which re- 
commends itself to God by voluntary austerities, 
and severe corporal abstinences and penances. But 
all this voluntary service and mortification is irra- 
tional and unauthorized. It is of no account in 
the sight of God, and of no practical or moral use 
to the misguided man who submits to it. And it 
is but too true that many who make the loudest 
pretensions to mortification and humility, and 
who are most rigorous in ceremonial services, are 
prompted to it by spiritual pride, and an absurd 
opinion that, by such practices, they shall attain a 
peculiar share of the divine favour, while they neg- 
lect the proper duties of life. 


7. As risen with Christ to a new life, the apo- 
stle exhorts them to act up to the free and liberal 
spirit of the gospel, in full assurance of an ultimate 
and everlasting reward, ch. ili. ver. 1—4. 
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Seeing |, therefore, that ye have been raised up 
with Christ, seek those things which are above?, 
where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God?. 
Set your minds* on things above, not on those on 
the earth. 

As by your baptismal immersion you are dead 
and buried to the heathen and the Jewish state, 
and to all their laws and rules; so by your return 
from that ordinance you are figuratively raised with 
Christ to another life, you are introduced by your 
profession of Christianity into a new world; you 
are become members of that holy community of 
which Jesus is the exalted chief; you are introduced 
into new connexions, new privileges, and new ex- 





' Seeing, &c.] Compare cli. ii.20. As dead, they were to 
renounce all expectation from rites of the law: as raised to life, 
they were to act conformably to the principles and expectations 
of the gospel. See ch. ii. 12. 

2 Things which are above.] Calvin justly understands this of 
the sublimer parts of Christianity, as opposed to Jewish cere- 
monies and rudiments of the world. See Doddridge on the text. 
Ii is plain that the apostle, by things above, means that superior 
state into which we are introduced by Christ, 7. e, the gospel 
dispensation. 

8 Where Christ, &c.] This expression has misled expositors 
to imagine that the apostle is here alluding to a local heaven. 
Whereas the expression, sitting at the right hand of God, can 
mean nothing more than advancement to great dignity in the 
church, of which Christ is appointed by God to be Lord and 
Head. 

* Set your minds, &c.] Ppoveire, an advance upon gyreire in 
the preceding verse. Things on earth: “ such poor matters as 
meats and drinks.” Peirce. This ingenious expositor perceived 
that “‘ things on earth” signified the “‘ requisitions of the law ;” 
but it does not appear to have occurred to him that its opposite, 
‘* things above,” must therefore signify ‘‘ the precepts and the 
spirit of the gospel.” 
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pectations, and are subject to new laws. You are, ch. mL. 
li “io 
in a manner, translated from earth to heaven. Let Ye * 


your whole conduct, therefore, be worthy of your 
exalted situation; and behave in all respects as 
becomes members of that community over which 
Christ is appointed by God to exercise supreme au- 
thority. Let me press it upon you to practise and 
to devote yourselves wholly to the moral duties of 
your Christian profession, and to pay no attention 
whatsoever to Jewish rites. To you they are as 
insignificant and worthless as the toys of earth to 
an inhabitant of heaven. 

for ye have died>, and your life is treasured 
up® with Christ in God. When Christ, who is 
your life, shall be manifested, then ye also shall 


be manifested with him in glory. 


























> Ye have died.) See Gal. ii. 20, where the same thought oc- 
curs. Christians are dead to all expectations from the world, 
and from the law ; yet they possess a life with Christ ; they are 
raised with him to a life of holiness, and to the hope cf immor- 
tal life. This life is treasured up in God; secure in his purpose 
and promise. It is also concealed ; for the blessings promised 
are not known to the world, nor even to believers themselves. 
But the time will come when the divine purpose shall be made 
manifest. Christ, their life, the preacher of life, whose resurrec- 
tion is the proof and pledge of theirs, and who is their living 
head, whose life is inseparably connected with theirs, shall ap- 
pear to fulfill his glorious mission, and then they shall be pub- 
licly manifested as the heirs of immortal happiness. 

° Treasured up.) ‘laid up in store with Christ in God: as 
in a-store-room, ready for future use. xexgumras is equivalent 
to refyoarpisas. See Col. ii. 3; Matt. xiii. 44; 2 Tim. i. 12. 
Hence light is thrown upon Luke xx. 38, Matt. vi. 1.” Wake- 
field. Newcome observes, that “ xexpurrai, ver. 3, is opposed 
to gavepwin, ver.4; and is explained by it g. 2. as Christ is 
invisibly with God, so your life is with God, concealed, depo- 
sited, or treasured up with him, to be bestowed on you in his 
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And why, my brethren, am I so much in earnest 
in urging you to neglect ceremonial services, and 
to confine your attention to the moral duties of the 
gospel? It is because you have no concern what- 
ever with the Jewish institutes. You are, by the 
profession of Christianity, become dead to all ex- 
pectation of benefit bya ritual service. Neverthe- 
less you live: you have entered upon a new and 
glorious life ; a life of holiness, and faith, and virtue 
here, preparatory for, and introductory to, a life of 
happiness hereafter. This life is treasured up in 
God, in his purposes, his councils, and his pro-— 
mises; it 1s at present concealed; it does not yet 
appear what we shall be. And though you will 
shortly moulder in the dust, you will still live with 
Christ, your instructor, your fore-runner, and your 
pledge of immortality. His renewed life is the se- 
curity for yours. Nor shall this great distinction 
remain for ever veiled in obscurity. When the ap- 
pointed season arrives, Christ, your Redeemer from 
the grave, shall appear in his own and his Father’s 
glory, to raise the dead and to judge the world. 
Then shall you be publicly acknowledged by him as 
his faithful and approved disciples, and be admitted 
to share with him in his glorious and everlasting 
triumph. 
good time.’ ‘ The life of the Christian,’”’ says Dr. Doddridge, 
“is here represented as an invaluable jewel, and under a dou- 
ble security, secure as the abode of Christ with the Father, or, 
as the fidelity and immutability of the Father himself could 


make it.” ver. 4. your life: this is the reading of the Ephrem 
and other MSS. The received text reads yuwy, our. 
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THE APOSTLE IN THE PRACTICAL PART OF THE Ch. III. 


EPISTLE INSISTS UPON PERSONAL DUTIES, UPON 
THE DUTIES WHICH CHRISTIANS OWE TO EACH 
OTHER, UPON RELATIVE DUTIES, AND FINALLY, 
UPON THE CONDUCT WHICH OUGHT TO BE OB- 
SERVED TO UNBELIEVERS. Ch. iii, 5—iv. 6. 


SECTION J. 


THE APOSTLE presses the duty of self-government, 
and the indispensable necessity of utterly for- 
saking the vices of ther former heathen state. 


Ch. iii. 5—7. 


Put to death', therefore, your members, which 
were upon the earth®, fornication, impurity, dis- 





' Put to death.} So Macknight. Mortify is always used in 
a figurative sense, and does not convey the apostle’s idea. The 
heathen self is supposed to be dead by the profession of Chris- 
tianity ; if, however, there should be in any of its members any 
remains of life, they are to be resolutely put to death. By this 
the apostle means, that if any of those disorderly passions, 
those impure affections, which were not only tolerated but en- 
couraged by heathen idolatry, and to which the Colossians 
themselves had been addicted in their unconverted state, re- 
mained in their hearts, they must resolutely resist and exter- 
minate them, as absolutely inconsistent with the spirit .of 
Christianity. . 

* Which were upon the earth:] i.e. which belonged to you 
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Ver. 5. 
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orderly passzon, evil desire, and exorbitant lewd- 
ness, which is rdolatry }. 

I have said that, by the profession of Christianity, 
you are become new creatures, and have entered into 
a new world. Your former persons, your heathen 
selves, are dead. It is, however, possible that some 
parts or limbs of this former self may not be quite 
extinct, but may still possess life and motion. If 
this be the case, I strictly charge you to put them 
to death without delay and without reserve. The 
meaning of this allegory, I doubt not, you well un- 
derstand. ‘The impure abominable rites of heathen- 
ism were intended and calculated to inflaine the pas- 
sions. The most odious debaucheries often consti- 
tuted a part of idolatrous worship. These crimes 
are strictly prohibited by the Christian law; all ten- 
dency to them must be guarded against with the 
utmost vigilance and resolution: and all irregular 
affections must be completely suppressed. 

For which the anger of God is coming upon the 
sons of disobedience? ; in which ye also formerly 
walked when ye lived among them. 











in your heathen state. You are now raised to life with Christ, 
and elevated with him to an upper region. See ver. 1, 2. 

' Exorbitant lewdness, which is idolatry.) wAgoveksa’ that this 
word is used in the writings of the apostle for those abominable 
impurities to which the heathen were so notoriously addicted, 
is sufficiently proved by Mr. Locke, after Dr. Hammond, in his 
note upon Eph. iv. 19, which is quoted at length by Peirce. 
Mr. Wakefield translates it ‘‘ inordinate desire.” It is called 
idolatry, as being authorized and countenanced by the rites and 
practices of idolatrous nations. The infamous state of the Gen- 
tile world in this respect is well known, and is strongly and justly 
represented by the apostle, Rom. i. . 

* Sons of disobedience :] i. e. the heathen, who were disobe- 
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These criminal excesses are highly offensive in Ch. III. 


the sight of God, and he will in due time manifest 
his displeasure by overturning the heathen idolatry 
from its foundations. But if he is justly incensed 
against the uninstructed and unconverted heathen 
on this account, how much more offensive must 
such conduct be in professing Christians! Nor 
will you think my caution useless, when you recol- 
lect that many of you, while in your heathen state, 
were as culpable in these respects as others. 


SECTION I. 


LHE APOSTLE insists upon the duties which be- 
lievers owe to each other. Ch. iii. S—17. 


1. He cautions them against giving way to in- 
temperate passion ; and to abstain from falsehood 
and deceit, ver. 8—1]. 

But now, do ye also tay aside all these: anger, 
animosity, malice, evil.speaking, reproachful words3 

Srom your mouth. 





dient, not only to the gospel revelation, but to the light and 
law of nature, Rom. i. 20—28. The anger of God, which is 
here denounced, may signify the calamities which were impend- 
ing over the Roman empire ; but more probably the utter ex- 
termination of the then prevailing system of heathen supersti- 
tion, by the success of the Christian religion. 

* Reproachful words.) aiexpodroyiav. Dr. Whitby observes, 
from Hesychius, Phavorinus, and Julius Pollux, that the word 
is used in this sense ; which also best suits the connexion. It 
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Ch. III. 
Ver. 8. 
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As it is your duty to maintain the strictest go- 
vernment over your appetites and passions, so like- 
wise you are required to set a guard upon your tem- 
pers. You are not to imagine, as the heathen do, 
that you are at liberty to indulge implacable animo- 
sity, resentinent, and rage, for every offence, and 
to give vent to your angry and malignant passions 
in calumnious and reproachful language. Such a 
conduct as this would be a disgrace to your pro- 
fession. 

Lie not one to another, seeing ye have put off the 
old man! with his practices, and have put on the 
new man; who ws renewed in knowledge according 
to the image of his creator 2. 

Let no consideration induce you to utter a wilful 
falsehood with an intention to deceive and injure 
others. How innocent soever such conduct may 
be deemed among ignorant heathen, it is utterly in- 
admissible among professing Christians. Remem- 
ber, you are dead to your old heathen state, and by 





is generally rendered filthy talking or conversation, and is un- 
derstood as a prohibition of all licentious discourse. See Eph. 
iv. 29. 

' The old man, &c.] i. e. your heathen state, your former 
self, with his deeds, and particularly the habit of lying. Many 
of the philosophers thought lying lawful when it was profitable. 
See Leland on ihe Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vol. it. 
p- 219, 220. : 

* The new man, &c.] Your Christian state; your new self. 


New in all respects: particularly as to the knowledge of right 


and wrong. According to the image of his creator: i.e. Jesus 
Christ. See Col. i. 16. Believers by the new creation are 
formed after the image of Christ their creator, as man was ori- 
ginally formed after the image of God in the natural creation. 
Gen. i. 26, 27. 
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embracing the doctrine of Christ you are become 
new persons, living in a new state, possessing new 
apprehensions and feelings, subject to new laws, and 
influenced by new views and hopes. You are created 
anew by Jesus Christ, and you bear the stamp and 
image of your Creator. And particularly you resem- 
ble him in knowledge, and in the power of discri- 
minating justly between right and wrong, so as not 
to be in danger of confounding good and evil like 
your heathen neighbours; who are involved in the 
most pernicious errors upon moral subjects. You, 
I say, are of that new creation, 

Wherein there ts neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
slave nor free-man, but Christ is all and in all3. 

In this new state into which you are introduced 
by the gospel, all ceremonial and civil distinctions 
are overlooked. The believing Gentile is as accept- 
able to God as the believing Jew ; the barbarian has 
the same title to the privileges of the gospel as the 


3 Christ is ail, and in all.) Christ, i. e. a resemblance to 
Christ, is all, i.e. is the only thing attended to: in all, i. e. in 
all believers, of whatsoever rank, profession, or country. The 
only qualification necessary for a participation of the blessings 
of the gospel is Christ, a belief of his doctrine, and a conformity 
to his image. All other distinctions, whether ceremonial or civil, 
are in this view of no use. Hence we see how very frivolous 
and inconclusive the argument is which is drawn from this text 
to prove that Christ is truly God: viz. that he is here called all 
and in all; and that the same words are applied to God, 1 Cor. 
xv, 28, that God may be all in all. The expressions in the two 
passages are used in senses widely different. The same mode 
of reasoning would prove Adam to be God ; for he was the Fa- 
ther of all mankind, and so likewise is God. 
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polite, and the Christian slave as the Christian free- 
man. In a word, the only circumstance of any im- 
portance in this new state into which believers are 
introduced is, their resemblance to Christ in all the 
excellencies of his character. In proportion as they 
bear his image, they are entitled to participate in 
his glory. 


2. ‘The apostle earnestly recommends the prac- 
tice of various social virtues, and particularly the 
exercise of a gentle and forgiving spirit, ver. 12 
—lo. 

Put on}, therefore, as chosen, holy, and beloved 
of God?, the tenderest pity3, kindness +, humility 
of mind, meekness, long-suffering, (bearing with 
each other, and freely forgiving each other if any 


' Put on, &c.] The heathen man, the former self, being dead, 
his garnients also were to be laid aside, viz. anger, wrath, &c. 
ver. 8,9; i.e. the vices of the heathen state. And the new man, 
the Christian self, the image of Christ, being assumed, a be- 
coming dress must be put on with it, such as pity, kindness, 
and the other virtues of the Christian character ; which are all 
to be made fast with the girdle of love. Gal. ili. 27. 

* Chosen, &c.] These are epithets which express their pre- 
sent privileged and Christian state as distinguished from their 
former state of heathenism when they were excluded from the 
privileges of God's professing people. They were chosen by God 
from the rest of the heathen world; they were holy, as being 
separated from the rest of mankind by their profession of Chris- 
tianity: they were beloved, as being favoured with peculiar pri- 
vileges. See Taylor's Key to the Romans. 

> Tenderest pity.) In the Greek, “ bowels of pity.” See 
Macknight. 

* Kindness.) xpysoryva ‘* properly signifies,” says Dr. 
Macknight, “ that sweetness of disposition which leads men 
to comply with the innocent inclinations of others, and to speak 
to thein courteously.” 
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one have a complaint against another, even as the on. 
Lord freely forgave > you, so also do ye,) and over Ver. 14. 


all these put on love, which is the band of perfec- 
tzon®, + 

In your new created state, if you all bear the 
image of Christ in profession and spirit, you are all 
equally dear to God, whatever your previous local, 
civil, or ceremonial distinctions may have been; and 
you are all equally entitled to those high and ho- 
nourable epithets which were once limited to the 
chosen descendants of Abraham. But in your new 
state you must also wear a new dress: instead of 
clothing yourselves in robes of anger, resentment, 
and revenge, when any injury has been received, or 


° The Lord freely forgave.] The Alexandrine and Clermont 
manuscripts, and the Italic and Vulgate versions, read Kugies 
instead of Xpisog. God is said to have freely forgiven the sins 
of their heathen state, by having gratuitously admitted them to 
a participation of the privileges of the gospel, upon the profes- 
sion of their faith in Christ. This, in the apostle’s language, is 
being justified freely by his grace. Rom. iii. 24. This seems to 
indicate, that Christians are not to wait till overtures of recon- 
ciliation are made by the offending party ; but, though justly 
offended, to be the first in proposing offers of peace. 

® Over all these, &c.] Love is the Christian’s girdle. See 
Macknight. TeAgio: are perfect Christians; believers eminent 
in knowledge and virtue: see 1 Cor. ii.6; Eph. iv. 13; Col. i. 
28, iv.12: reAssorys, therefore, is that which constitutes per- 
fection, viz. the virtues of the Christian character. Love is the 
band of these virtues: it comprehends them all. When love 
exists, no other social virtue will be wanting. Love is the ful- 
filling of the law. Rom. xiii. 10. The Clermont and some other 
copies read evory7os. Love is the band of unity; it is this which 
preserves harmony and union among the different members of 
the Christian church. See Schleusner and Griesbach. This sense 
does not seem quite so well to suit the connexion, where love is 
represented as the girdle of the Christian dress, binding toge- 
ther the various articles of which it is composed. 
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apprehended, you must, as the chosen servants of 
God, put on the garments of pity, of kindness, of 
forbearance and forgiveness; bearing with each 
others infirmities and imperfections. And even 
where offence has been wantonly given, you ought 
to be ready to forgive the penitent offender without 
always waiting for complete compensation for the 
injury received: in this respect imitating the great 
exainple of God himself, who has gratuitously, and 
without any solicitation on your part, overlooked 
the sins of your heathen state, and imparted to you 
the inestimable blessings of the gospel. Let this 
illustrious instance of divine mercy be the model 
of your conduct. And finally, let the social virtues 
be bound to your heart by the cincture of love; of 
love, which comprehends in itself all social duty, 
and is the great bond of union among the disciples 
of Christ. 

And let the peace of Christ\, unto which ye have 
been called in one body, preside? in your hearts ; 
and be thankful. 

Let that peace which you enjoy as members of 








» Peace of Christ.] Xpise. Suchis the reading of the Alex- 
andrine and other approved copies, which is adopted by Gries- 
bach, Newcome, and Wakefield. The peace of Christ is that 
state of peace with God and with each other into which we have 
been introduced by Christ. See Eph. ii. 14—16. This peace is 
accomplished by uniting all believers in one body, of which 
Cheist is the head. Eph. iv. 4, 

® Preside in your hearts.) Bpateuw is, to assign the prize to 
the conqueror in the games; and in general, to preside or rule. 
The apostle’s advice is, that they should act by their fellow- 
Christians consistently with that state of harmony and concord 
into which they have been introduced by Christ. 
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Christ’s mystical body, peace with God, and recon- 
ciliation to each other, animate you to live at peace 
one with another, and to love each other. Let mu- 
tual love and harmony be the great prize of your 
holy and Christian ambition: and maintain a 
thankful spirit for the blessings which you enjoy 
by the gospel revelation. 


3. The apostle further recommends a cheerful, 
thankful, pious spirit as the best evidence of an 
intimate knowledge of the gospel, ver. 16, 17. 

Let the doctrine of Christ dwell mn you richly, 
With all wisdom teaching and admonishing your- 
selves * by psalms, and hymns, and spiritual odes5 ; 
singing with thankfulness® in your hearts to God7. 

Study the instructions of Christ with attention 
suited to their importance; and make yourselves 
very familiar, both with the precepts and the doc- 
trines of Christianity. And in this view you will 
find it of great advantage to commit to memory 
psalms and hymns and other pious poetical com- 
positions which are easily remembered and recol- 





S Richly.) 1 follow the punctuation of Griesbach and Mac- 
knight. 

* Yourselves.) éavres. So Wakefield. ‘¢ one another.” 
Newcome. ‘* yourselves and others.”’ Macknight. 

> Psalms, &c,] It is not easy to distinguish the different 
kinds of poems to which the apostle alludes. See Eph. v. 19. 
Dr. Macknight says that wdas, odes, are poems which were com- 
posed to be sung with a lyre or other musical instrument. 
© With thankfulness.) ev yapitt. See Wakefield and New- 
come. Rom.vi.17; 1 Cor. xv.57; 2 Cor. ii. 14. 

™ To God.] @ew. This is the reading of the most approved 
manuscripts and versions. See Gricsbach and Newcome. 
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lected, and which convey important truths in im- 
pressive language. ‘These impressions will also be 
more permanent and useful, if the repetition of the 
words is accompanied with music vocal or instru- 
mental. Only let me remind you, that when you 
sing you must exercise devout affections ; and par- 
ticularly, a grateful spirit, without which the most 
sublime language accompanied with the most ex- 
quisite harmony would be nothing more than a con- 
temptible jargon of unmeaning sounds. 

And whatsoever ye say or do\, do allin the name 
of Jesus Christ?; giving thanks to God, even the 
Father, through him. 

To conclude: I earnestly press it upon you, in 
every state and circumstance of life to act agreeably 
to your Christian profession; in obedience to the 
authority, and in conformity to the example, of 
your master Jesus: and, like his, let your whole 
lives be a continued act of devotion, and an unin- 
terrupted expression of gratitude to God. 





? Say or doz] this is Mr. Wakefield’s version. 

2 Jesus Christ.] Such is the reading of most of the ancient 
copics. The received text reads, ‘‘ Lord Jesus.” See Gries- 
bach. «Let your whole minds be occupied by Christian 


_ sentiments. Let your great object be to recommend the prin- 


ciples of your religion to others, by acting upon them your- 
selves ; and always consider yourselves as under the greatest 
obligation to God for this invaluable gift.” Dr. Priestley. 
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SECTION III. 


DHE APOSTLE briefly insists upon relative duties. 
Ch. iii. 18—iv. 1. 


1. He urges the duties of the conjugal relation, 
ver. 18, 19. 

Wives, be subject to your husbands, as it is fit 
wn the Lord*. lusbands, love your wives, and be 
not bitter toward them. 

Let Christian wives yield that deference to their 
unbelieving husbands which the laws and customs 
of society require: for such conduct is highly agree- 
able tothe principles of the Christian religion, which, 
whatever change it may introduce into men’s moral 
state, makes no alteration in their civil relations. 
And let Christian husbands behave kindly and ten- 
derly to their unbelieving wives; and not think 
themselves authorized to deal harshly with them 


3 Wives, be subject, &c.] Dr. Chandler has satisfactorily 
shown that the precepts concerning relative duties Eph. v. 22 
et seq. evidently relate to persons of different religions ; and as 
these are a brief recapitulation of the same advices, there can 
be no doubt that they relate to persons in the same circum- 
stances. The apostle might not think it necessary to insist 
more particularly upon the subject, as he directs the Colossians 
to send for and to read the other epistle in the church. See 
ver. 16. 

* [tis fit in the Lord.] “ In the Lord, Among those who 
aye Christians.” Newcome, 
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because they have not yet embraced the faith of 


Christ. 


2. He states the duties of children and parents, 
ver. 20, 21. 

Children, obey your parents an all things; for 
this is acceptable in the Lord?. Father s, do not 
erritate 3 your children, lest they be discouraged. 

Let not the believing children of unbelieving pa- 
rents imagine that the profession of Christianity re- 
leases them from the obligation of filial duty; but 
let them be assured that they are then acting a part 
most acceptable to God and most suitable to their 
Christian profession, when they yield that entire 
subjection to paternal authority which the esta- 
blished order of society requires, and even excel 
others in filial duty, where the superior obligations 
of religion do not interfere. . 

And let not believing parents animadvert with 
too much severity upon the errors and the faults 
of their unconverted children, lest young persons 
often and harshly reproved, and despairing of com- 
ing up to that high standard of perfection which 
the parent has established, should be tempted to 


1 In all things.] Christianity does not diminish that autho- 
rity which the laws and customs of the country have placed in 
the hands of the parent. An exception, however, must be made 
to those precepts which are plainly repugnant to the laws of 
God. 

2 Acceptable in the Lord.] ev Kup is the true reading. pee 
ver. 18, and Griesbach. 

3 Irritate.] mwapopyigere is the reading of the most authentic 
copies, Sec Griesbach, 
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throw off every restraint, and to abandon them- 
selves to vice and ruin. 


3. He insists more particularly upon the duties 
of servants and masters, ver. 22—iv. ]. 

Lond-servants, obey your earthly masters* in 
all things ; not with eye-service as men-pleasers, 
but with simplicity of heart revering the Lords: 
and whatsoever ye are employed in, perform tt from 
the soul® as to the Lord, and not tomen; knowing 
that from the Lord ye will receive the reward of 
the inheritance, for Christ indeed is the master 
whom ye are serving7. Moreover, he that doeth 





* Earthly masters.| In the original, ‘* masters according to 
the flesh.” ‘* temporal masters.’’ Dr. Harwood. The apostle 
is evidently addressing himself to the Christian servants, or ra- 
ther slaves, of unbelieving masters ; who probably might believe, 
and by their false teachers be told, that being emancipated from 
all former connexions by faith in Christ, they were no further 
bound to obey their masters than while they were under their 
immediate inspection and in danger of punishment for neglect 
of duty; but that they were at perfect liberty to neglect their 
master’s service if they could do it with impunity. The apostle 
teaches them that the profession of Christianity relaxed no civil 
obligations ; that obedience to their masters was a duty they 
owed to Christ ; and that, however unjust or oppressive the 
conduct of their masters might be, it was their duty to be faith- 
ful and active in their service, whether under their master’s 
eye, or not, and to look for their reward in a future life. See 
Eph. vi. 5—8, and Chandler’s notes. 

° Revering the Lord.] vov Kupiov is the true reading: the 
received text reads ‘‘ God.’ See Griesbach. Simplicity of heart 
in the preceding clause is opposed to that double-dealing for 
which slaves were remarkable. 

° From the soul.) See Wakefield. ex Yexys. Comp. Eph. 
vi. 6. 

? For Christ indeed, &c.] This is Mr. Wakefield’s version, 
and expresses accurately the true meaning of the apostle. : 
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wrong shall suffer for the wrong which he hath 


done; and there ws no respect of persons '. 

I must be a little more particular in my advice 
to Christian slaves, who, having been regenerated 
into that new creation in which in a moral view 
there is no distinction but what arises from real 
worth, may be inclined to believe, and are indeed 
by their false teachers instructed, that they are re- 
leased from all obligation to serve heathen mas- 
ters; and that they are in duty bound to do no- 
thing more than what they are compelled to do 
under their master’s eye. Let me assure you, that 
these principles are very remote from the spirit of 
the gospel; which enforces all civil duties by new 
and most efficacious motives. 

Instead, therefore, of neglecting the service of 
your heathen masters, I call upon you to obey 
them with alacrity in all their lawful commands: 
and that not only when their eye is upon you, and 
from a desire to recommend yourselves to them, 
but perform your work honestly as a Christian duty, 
and from regard to the authority of Christ. Do all 
that is required of you, and do it cheerfully; as if 
you were working, not for an earthly master, but 
for Christ himself. In a word, always consider 
yourselves as the servants of Christ; and whatever 
you are ordered to do, do it with the same alert- 
ness and zeal as if Christ had given you the com- 


' No respect of persons.| This observation is applied to the 
conduct of masters Eph. vi, 9. 
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mand. For he is your true master; and whether 
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your heathen masters reward you or not, he will Y°** 


give you ample recompense for your fidelity, and 
will admit you to the relation and privileges of chil- 
cren in the great family of which he is the head. 
But on the contrary, if any one neglects his proper 
duty, and under any pretence whatever does injury 
to another, he shall certainly suffer condign punishi- 
ment from his impartial judge; whether he be a 
believer or an unbeliever, a master or a slave. 

Adasters, give unto your bond-servants what is 
just and equtable®, knowing that ye also have a 
master in heaven. 

Christian masters, see to it that ye do not treat 
your heathen slaves as if they were not entitled to 
common humanity and common justice. Require 
nothing from them but what is reasonable, and give 
them the encouragement and recompense which is 
their due. Remember that you are by profession 
the servants of Christ; and though he is now in- 
visible, he will another day appear in judgement, 
and as you have acted by your slaves and depend- 


ants, so you may justly expect to be treated by your 
Master when he comes. 





* Just and equitable.) ro dixaiov, nat tTyy icoryra. Comp. 
Eph. vi. 9. ta aura goers, do the same things. 


Ch. IV. 
Ver. 1. 
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SECTION IV. 


Ch.iv. ZHE APOSTLE recommends piety and devotion to- 


Ver. 2. 


3. 


wards God, and prudence in thetr conduct to- 
wards their heathen neighbours. Ch. iv. 2—6. 


1. The apostle recommends prayer and thanks- 
giving, and desires an interest in their intercessions, 
ver. 2—4. 

Persevere in prayer!, and watch therein with 
thanksgiving ; praying at the same time for us 
also, that God would open to us a door of utter- 
ance ®, to declare the mystery of Christ, for which 








1 Persevere in prayer, &c.] From the connexion in which 
this exhortation is introduced, Mr. Peirce argues that the apo- 
stle had a particular reference to the perilous circumstances of 
Christians at that time. This observation is corroborated by 
comparing this passage with its parallel, Eph. vi. 18—20. 
“« The duty of prayer,” says Dr. Priestley, “ is constantly urged 
upon Christians: and to have God continually in our thoughts, 
in which state of mind it will be impossible not to address our- 
selves to him in thanksgiving and petition, is the great object 
of all the means of religion. When we have attained to this 
habitual devotion, so that, as the Psalmist says, God shall be in 
all our thoughts, we shall be prepared for all the events of life, 
and secure against all temptations to sin. And without this 
habitual devotion, or constant regard to the presence and go- 
vernment of God in all our actions, all the prescribed means of 
religion signify nothing.” 

? A door of utterance.] Supay re Aoysa, a door for the word. 
Wakefield and Macknight. 7. e. a favourable opportunity of 
preaching the gospel with success ; and that he would remove 
every obstruction out of the way. The former signification best 
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indeed I am in bonds?, that I may make it mani- 
fest by speaking as I ought 4. 

You are in the midst of dangers, and surrounded 
by temptations, either to corrupt the doctrine or to 
desert the profession of Christianity; pray, there- 
fore, to be preserved from apostasy, and as your 
dangers are incessant, let your prayers be constant ; 
and ainidst the business and avocations of life, 
watch for and embrace every favourable opportu- 
nity for this purpose. And let your prayers for 
perseverance be joined with devout thanksgivings 
for the blessings and privileges of the gospel. 

And in your prayers, as a testimony of affection, 
remember me, and pray for me that God would 
grant me an opportunity to preach the gospel, and 


agrees with the corresponding passage Eph. vi. 19. g.d. “a 
large opportunity of declaring the mystery of the gospel to the 
Gentiles, and their equal participation of its privileges with the 
Jews.” Newcome. 

*“It is very observable,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ that all the 
apostle wished for from the prayers of his friends was, his having 
a more open field for preaching the gospel. This appears to have 
been his only great object: to life or death he seems to have 
been indifferent. Could such a man as this, whose epistles are 
so much the language of nature, be an impostor, carrying on 
some artful design, the object of which must have been his in- 
terest or fame? They know nothing of human nature, or the 
natural expressions of human sentiments, who can suspect any 
such thing.’ 

5 The mystery of Christ, &c.] This mystery was the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles into the church, Eph. iii. 8,9. For 
preaching this doctrine the apostle was arrested at Jerusalem, 
and sent a prisoner to Rome. 

4 Speaking as I ought.] So Wakefield. Gr. “as it behoves 
me to speak.” * that I may declare it as plainly and fully 
as it becomes me to do, who have been so peculiarly intrusted 
with the revelation of it, and a commission to preach it.” Peirce. 
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to make known that gracious purpose which was so 
long concealed in the counsels of heaven, that the 
Gentiles should be admitted to the privileges of the 
chosen people. A glorious discovery, for bearing 
testimony to which I am now in bonds. But so 
far am I from being discouraged by persecution, 
that I request your prayers to be united with those 
of other churches for my release for no other pur- 
pose, but that I may be more at liberty to publish 
the joyful tidings with a zeal and activity worthy of 
the cause, and of the unspeakable obligation I am 
under to him by whose mercy I was selected and 
commissioned for this important embassy. 


2. The apostle recommends prudence in conduct 
and conversation towards their MUBEHENNE neigh- 
bours, ver. 5, 6. 

Behave wisely towards those that are witheut’ ; 


. thus gaining time?. Let your conversation be al- 


ways courteous?, seasoned with discretion 4, that ye 
may know how ye ought to answer every one®, 





! Those that are without::] i.e. “ the unconverted heathen.’ 
Newcome. 

* Gaining time.) See Dan. ti. 8, LXX. Eph. v. 15, 16. 
“ gaining as much as you can, prolonging your own tranquil- 
lity, and the opportunity of spreading the gospel.”’ Peirce. 

* Courteous.) ev xapsrt. “ well-pleasing, mild, becoming, 
good, making you gracious to and favoured by your hearers.” 
Newcome. See Peirce on ch. ili. 17. 

4 Discretion.] In the original, sait. Mr. Peirce observes, that 
‘* salé is put for wisdom both in sacred and profane authors.” 

5 That ye may know, &c.] Mr. Peirce supposes that the apo- 
stle here has particular respect to the heathen magistrates, who 
had it in their power to call them in question for their religion. 

See 
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Be prudent in your conduct towards your hea- Ch. Iv. 
then neighbours ; and do not by any impropriety of Y*" a 


behaviour, and particularly by acting as though, by 
the profession of Christianity, you were released 
from the obligation of social duties, give any un- 
necessary offence. Your principles are themselves 
sufficiently obnoxious ; and let your conduct be ever 
so correct and benevolent, they will probably, some 
time or other, expose you to persecution ; but cir- 
cumspection and an inoffensive behaviour will delay 
the storm, and prolong the season of security and 
tranquillity. 

Do not excite prejudice by unguarded and unbe- 
coming language. Be courteous, be discreet: ob- 
serve the characters and manners of those with 
whom you associate ; and, without sacrificing your 
principles, or your integrity, endeavour so to adapt 
your conversation to your company, that none 
may be disgusted, and that, if possible, all may be 
pleased, instructed, and edified. 


See 1 Pet. iti. 15. But it does not seem necessary to limit 
the apostle’s advice to this case. Mr. Wakefield’s version is, 
** knowing the proper answer for every person.” ‘‘ This,”’ says 
Dr. Priestley, ‘is an admonition to avoid whatever is offensive, 
and to study whatever is civil and agreeable in conversation ; 
aud also that address which will qualify a man to defend his 
principles, whether they be attacked by argument or ridicule. 


Good sense is never employed to more advantage than in this - 


way. And to persons who see much of the world, there is con- 
tinual occasion for it.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


ChiiV. Z'wE APOSTLE expresses his solicitude that the 


Ver. 7. 


Colossian Christians should be informed of his 
present situation, for which purpose he sends 
Lychicus to visit them. . He closes his epistle 
with salutations and a benediction. Ch. iv. 


7—19. 


1. The apostle refers the Colossians to Tychicus 
and Onesimus for a complete account of his affairs, 
ver. /—9. 

Tychicus |, that beloved brother and faithful mi- 


nister, and my fellow-servant in the Lord, will 


3, make known to you all things concerning me; whom 


I have sent to you for this very purpose, that ye 
might know our situation®?, and that he might com- 


9. fort your hearts: together with Onesimus, that 


1 Tychicus.] Tychicus was one of the Christian evangelists 
who accompanied the apostle in his travels, and who now mi- 
nistered to him in his imprisonment. He and Onesimus were 
commissioned by the apostle to carry his epistles to the Ephe- 
sians or Laodiceans, vi. 21, 22, to the Colossians, and to Phi- 
lemon ; and to communicate all the intelligence respecting him- 
self and his affairs at Rome, which his friends might be desirous 
to hear. In the Lord, i. e. ‘ under our common Lord, in the 
church of Christ.”” Newcome. 

* Thai ye might know, &c.] iva yywre ra wept yw. This is 
the reading of the Alexandrine and other manuscripts, and li- 
terally coincides with Eph. vi. 22. [t is marked as of good au- 
thority by Griesbach, and adopted by Dr. Harwood. 
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faithful and beloved brother, who is one of you?, Ch. Iv, 


they will inform you concerning all affairs here. 

I-know, my brethren, that you are under great 
solicitude on my account, and perhaps you appre- 
hend my situation to be more inconvenient and ha- 
zardous than it really is. To alleviate your anxiety, 
therefore, and to comfort your spirits, I have sent 
Tychicus, my beloved fellow-Christian, and my 
faithful fellow-labourer in the gospel ministry, to 
represent to you the exact state in which I am. 
That you may know that, though a prisoner for the 
cause of truth, I am neither discouraged, nor inac- 
tive, nor useless ; and that I am not without hope 
of obtaining a speedy release. And with Tychicus 
I have sent Onesimus, whom you know as your 
countryman, and whom I have now the satisfaction 
to announce to you as vour Christian brother; of 
whose sincerity and faithfulness I have had much 
experience, and who is dear to me, and will, 1 trust, 
be so to you in the bonds of Christian affection. 
These two excellent men will give you the most sa- 
tisfactory information concerning me, and the affairs 
of the believers at Rome. 





3 Onesimus—one of you.] He was the fugitive slave of Phile- 
mon, an inhabitant of Colosse ; he had been converted to Chris- 
tianity by the apostle at Rome, and was now sent back to his 
master with a letter of recommendation from the apostle. The 
apostle, no doubt, ordered Onesimus first to deliver his epistle 
to Philemon, and presumed upon the success of his interces- 
sion, before he would allow him to join with Tychicus in deli- 
vering the epistle to the Colossians. 

Indeed the epistle to Philemon is so connected with that to 
the Colossians, that I have taken the liberty of transposing that 
short epistle and annexing it as an appendix to the other. . 


Ver. 9. 


Ver. 10. 


ll. 
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2. The apostle sends the salutations of his com- 
panions and fellow-labourers, some of whom were 
also his fellow-sufferers at Rome, ver. 10—14. 

Aristarchus \, my fellow-prisoner, and Mark 2, 
the nephew of Barnabas8, concerning whom ye 
have recewed instructions, (if he come unto you en- 
tertain him,) and Jesus called Justus +, salute you. 
These are the only persons who, being of the cir- 
cumcision, have been my fellow-labourers in the 
kingdom of God, and have been a comfort to me. 

Of these eminent persons, my friends and fellow- 
labourers who send their salutations to you, one is 
Aristarchus, to whose merit you are probably no 
strangers, who has been the companion of my jour- 
neys, and of my dangers, both in Thessalonica and 
Judea, and who is now my feliow-prisoner at Rome. 
Another of them is Mark, (the near relation of my 
first beloved associate Garnabas,) whose timid con- 


1 Aristarchus, my fellow-prisoner.| He was a Macedonian of 
Thessalonica, Acts xix. 29, xx. 24, but a Jew by descent. He 
went with St. Paul into Asia, and was seized by the mob at 
Ephesus. He afterwards accompanied the apostle to Rome, 
Acts xxvii. 2, where he was his fellow-labourer, (Philem. 24,) 
and perhaps his fellow-prisoner. See note on ver. 10. 

® Mark.) This evangelist, though he had formerly deserted 
the apostle, Acts xiii. 13, and for that reason had been rejected 
by him as an associate, Acts xv. 38 ; yet. was now perfectly re- 
conciled to him, and held in high estimation by him. See Phi- 
lem. ver. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 11]. 

5 Nephew of Barnabas.] aveios: “ cousin.” Wakefield.— 
“‘sister’s son,’’ in the Public Version, &c. ‘‘ Aut patrueles, aut 
amitini, aut consobrini. His tribus vocibus Greca illa vox in 
Glossis vertitur.’ Rosenmuller. 

* Jesus called Justus.} This name had-probably been given 
him at Rome, as sounding Jess uncouth to a Roman ear than 
his proper Hebrew name Jesus. 
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duct produced a temporary separation between us, 
but who has long since resumed his courage and 
zeal in the cause of truth, and is now one of my 
most active supporters and best friends. He is soon 
setting off from hence upon an important mission ; 
if he should come to Colosse in his way, receive 
and entertain him with the respect due to his cha- 
racter and office. To the honour of these two en- 
lightened and liberal-minded persons, together with 
that of Justus, who desires that his name may be 
united in the salutation with theirs, be it known 
that, though they are Jews by descent, and strict 
observers of the law themselves, they are far from 
being desirous to impose the yoke upon Gentile be- 
lievers. Being well instructed in the liberal genius 
and spirit of Christianity, they have cheerfully co- 
operated with me in preaching the gospel to the 
heathen, and have comforted and encouraged me 
in all my difficulties. And to say the truth, they 
are the only Jewish believers in this place from 
whom I have derived any assistance, or any conso- 
lation ; such is the violence of prejudice against me 
for teaching fully and clearly the liberty of the Gen- 
tiles from the yoke of the ceremonial law. 
Epaphras*, who is one of you, a servant of 


> Epaphras, one of you.] He appears to have been a citizen 
of Colosse, and to have instructed them im the doctrine of 
Christ ; also from him the apostle received a favourable account 
of the state of the church in that city. See Col.i1.6—8. In 
the epistle to Philemon, ver. 23, he is mentioned as the fellow- 
prisoner of the apostle, and Aristarchus not. The Aithiopic ver- 
sion omits the words “ my fellow-prisoner,” verse 10, to which 
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Christ, saluteth you, always earnestly striving for 
you in his prayers, that ye may stand perfect and 
complete in the whole will of God'. For I bear 
him witness that he has a great concern? for you, 
and for those in Laodicea, and in Hierapolis. 
Epaphras also sends his salutations to you. You 
know him well as a faithful servant of Christ, by 
whom many of you were converted to the Christian 
faith; who diligently and successfully performed 
the office of a teacher among you when divine Pro- 
vidence restrained me from making you a visit, and 
employed my labours elsewhere. From him I have 
lately received the acceptable tidings of your sted- 
fastness and improvement; and his zeal and assi- 
duity, even in this place, have endangered his per- 
sonal safety. Though he cannot personally address 
you, he still bears you upon his mind, and he ear- 
nestly prays for you and for the neighbouring 
churches in which his labours have been employed, 
that as you are at present so well informed and so 
eminently distinguished in faith and virtue, you 
nay firmly adhere to the principles in which you 

















Mill accedes. See Bowyer. Perhaps that clause should be in- 
troduced after Epaphras in this place ; for it seems extraordi- 
nary that, if Epaphras was in prison, the apostle should not 
mention it to the Colossians. 

' Whole will of God.| Peirce observes, that ‘ he has here a 
respect more especially to that part of the will of God which 
was so much upon his heart, their maintaining their Christian 
liberty, and not submitting to Jewish ordinances.” 

® Great concern.] Griesbach, upon the authority of the Alex- 
andrine and other manuscripts, reads 7roAuy qovov, great concern, 
instead of aoAuy @yAov, great zeal, which is the reading of the 
received text. See Newcome. 
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have been instructed, and not suffer yourselves to 
be corrupted by the artifices of seducing teachers, 
either in doctrine or in practice. 

Luke? the physician, and beloved brother, and 
Demas'+, salute you. 

These my brethren and fellow-labourers, who 
have accompanied me in my missionary journeys, 
and. one of whom has been my faithful companion, 
my kind friend, during the whole of my long and 
perilous confinement here, desire me to assure you 
of their affectionate regards. 


3. The apostle sends salutations to Laodicea ; 
directs that both his epistles be read in both the 
churches, and gives a solemn charge to Archippus, 
ver. L5—17. 








8 Luke.) Itis generally allowed that the person here men- 


tioned is Luke the evangelist and historian, and the associate. 


of Paul in his travels and his labours. From comparing this 
with ver. 11, where the apostle says that he had no fellow-la- 
bourer of the circumcision, but those whom he had named, 
Lord Barrington concludes that Luke was a proselyte of the 
Gate before he was converted to Christianity ; and Dr. Dod- 
dridge thinks it may be fairly concluded that he was not a Jew. 

* Demas.] If we admit with Dr. Lardner, what appears 
highly probable, that the second epistle to Timothy was writ- 
ten not long after the apostle’s arrival at Rome, it will follow 
that Demas, whom the apostle in that epistle accuses of desert- 
ing him and of going off to Thessalonica, had, like Mark, re- 
covered his courage, returned to Rome, and been received 
into favour; and had, with the rest of the brethren, united in 
sending his salutations to Philemon and the Colossians in those 
epistles, which were written a short time before the apostle’s 
release. See 2 Tim. iv. 9, 10; Philem. ver. 22,24. It appears 
irom the passage in the epistle to Timothy, that Titus was one 
who deserted the apostle upon that occasion, leaving him with 
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Salute the brethren that are at Laodicea, and 
Nymphas |, and the church which assembleth 2x his 
house. And when this epistle has been read among 
you, cause wt to be read alsu in the church of the 
Laodiceans, and that ye also read that which ye 
will receive from Laodicea?. 

Convey my salutations and kind wishes to the 
Christians of Laodicea, and particularly to Nym- 





Luke only for his companion. Nor does it appear that Titus 
ever returned. Can this be the reason why Luke never men- 
tions the name of Titus in his history? It is observable that 
Demas withdrew to Thessalonica, where the distinguished piety 
and fortitude of the believers, and their marked affection to the 
apostle, so much extolled by him in his epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, would be very likely to bring the fugitive to himself, 
to rouse his courage, to rekindle his affection, and to induce 
him to return to the apostle. 

' Nymphas.| Of this excellent person, who probably lived 
ut Laodicea, we know nothing but what is here hinted to his 
honour ; that, being probably like Philemon a person of pro- 
perty, he allowed the Christians at Laodicea to assemble for 
social worship in his house, as Philemon did those at Colosse, 
Philem. ver. 2. 

* From Laodicea;] not, as some suppose, an epistle written 
by the Laodiceans, but an epistle written by Paul to the Chris- 
tians at Laodicea, which the Colossians would receive frem 
them. 7yv ex Aaodineias, that of the Laodiceans. ‘ that written 
to them by me.’ Wakefield; who refers to Luke viii. 27, See 
Bowyer, Grotius, Knatchbull, and Newcome. This epistle is 
by many supposed to be lost; but it seems highly probable that 
the epistle which is now inscribed to the Ephesians is the letter 
referred to by the apostle, and that it was originally sent to the 
Lacdiceans. There can be no doubt that this epistle was writ- 
ten and sent at the same time with that to the Colossians ; the 
train of thought and the phraseology are the same in both ; 
they are excellent commentaries upon each other, and in order 
to be understood should be read in connexion with each other. 
Compare Col. i. 26 with Eph. itt. 9; Col. ii. 13 with Eph. il. 
1, &c.; Col. iii. 11 with Eph. i. 10, &c.; Col. iii. 18, 19 with 
Eph. v. 22—33. Sce Daddridge’s excellent note upon this text. 
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phas, that excellent man, who, in a season of exi- 
gency and peril, permits the disciples to assemble 
for religious worship at his house. 

Let the epistle which I have written, and which 
I now send, be read with great seriousness and at- 
tention before the whole congregation of believers 
at Colossz ; and when yoy have finished it, send it 
forward to Laodicea, that it may be read to the con- 
gregation of believers there. I have written another 
letter to that church, which I send by the same mes- 
sengers who are the bearers of this to you. They 
are upon the same subject; and, when attentively 
compared together, they will greatly elucidate each 
other. Borrow, therefore, that letter from the church 
of Laodicea, and let it be read to the believers at Co- 
loss. Both societies will be better instructed, edi- 
fied, and comforted, by this mutual communication 
of what I have written to each. 

And say to Archippus3, See that thou fully 
discharge that ministry in the Lord, which thou 
hast received. 

Archippus, who, in consideration of his mature 
age and eminent wisdom, has been chosen and ap- 
proved as the regular instructor and officiating mi- 
nister of the church at Colosse, is no doubt duly 


° Archippus.] This eminent person, who was probably the 
officiating minister of the church at Colosse, is mentioned in 
terms of such high respect in the epistle to Philemon (ver. 2), 
that it is not at all probable that the apostle intended, as some 
have imagined, by this advice, obliquely to insinuate that Ar- 
chippus had been negligent in the discharge of his official du- 
ties. See Macknight. 
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apprized of the importance of the office, and of the 
nature of the duties that are incumbent upon him. 
It may, however, tend to make a useful impression 
upon his mind, and to excite and encourage his 
zeal, if you will give him a solemn charge in my 
name, that he studiously fulfill, to the best of his 
abilities, the duties of his sacred office, without 
fear, and without disguise; animated by a tender 
concern for the welfare of his fellow-creatures, and 
by the awful expectation of the great account. 


4. The epistle concludes with the apostle’s ge- 
neral salutation and benediction, written with his 
own hand, ver. 18, 19. 

The salutation of me, Paul, with my own hand. 
Remember these my bonds. Favour be with you?. 

To this letter, written by the hand of a friend, 
and to these good wishes, I here subscribe my name 


7 Remember these my bonds.) Mvywovevere wa Tuv decpwy. 
Remember these bonds of mine.” Wakefield. The apostle, 
writing the salutation with his own hand to authenticate the 
epistle, 2 Thess. ili. 17, casts his eye upon the chain by which 
his hand was bound to that of the soldier by whom he was kept 
in the custodia militari, and gracefully alludes to it in the close 
of his epistle, i order to leave a deep impression of the fact 
upon the minds of the Christians at Colosse, and to excite their 
zeal in adherence to and in the defence of those rights and pri- 
vileges for which he was then suffermg. See Eph. vi. 20, Acts 
xxvill. ]6. A similar beautiful allusion to his chain is found in 
his speech to king Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 29. 

* Fuvour be with you.] ‘“‘ the favour of God.’ Newcome. 
Or perhaps of Christ, meaning the blessings of the gospel. 
See Phil. iv. 23. The most ancient manuscripts omit the word 
Amen, and likewise the postscript; which, however, truly re- 
lates that the epistle to the Colossians was written from Rome 
by Tychicus and Onesimus. 


Parr II. COLOSSIANS. CoNncLUSION. 


with my own hand, as a testimony to its genuine- 
ness and authenticity, and that you may not be im- 
posed upon by spurious productions passing under 
my name. I write to you with a chain upon my 
wrist. Do not you, my friends, forget it, nor the 
cause of this confinement. It was for preaching 
up boldly the liberties of the Gentile church. Va- 
lue, then, and improve your privileges as you ought; 
and may the blessing of God be with you! Fare- 
well. 
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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


PHILEMON was an inhabitant of Colosse !. He 
appears to have been a man of property and distine- 
tion, from the hospitality which he exercised and 
which the apostle here commends, and from the re- 
spectful manner in which the apostle addresses him. 
He had been converted to the Christian religion by 
the apostle himself (ver. 19) 2, butin what manner, 








' Of Colosse.] This is apparent from Colossians iv. 9, where 
it is said of Onesimus the slave of Philemon, that he was of that 
city. Archippus, who is included in the salutation to Philemon 
(ver. 2), was also a minister of the gospel at Colossz, Col. iv. 
17. These evidently undesigned coincidences, as Dr. Paley 
well observes, Hor. Paul. 290, 369, strongly support the ge- 
nuineness of the two epistles. Theodoret in the fifth century 
says that Philemon’s house was still remaining at Colosse. 

2 Converted by the apostle himself.} Dr. Benson infers from 
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or at what time and place, does not appear. As 
Paul had not visited Colosse, Philemon had per- 
haps attended his ministry during his long resi- 
dence at Ephesus. 

Onesimus was the slave of Philemon. Having 
deserted ' his master, he had fled to Rome; where, 
having happily met with the apostle, and been con- 
verted by him, he had become a sincere and con- 
scientious Christian. For some time after his con- 
version, the apostle appears to have retained him in 
his service; but after having had sufficient proof of 
his fidelity and good conduct, thougli his services 
were very acceptable and useful to him, he thought 
it right to send him back to Philemon, with a let- 
ter of recommendation and intercession for his par- 
don. ‘Tychicus upon this occasion accompanied 
Onesimus, and they were both charged with the 
Epistle to the Colossians?; after the delivery of 
which Tychicus was perhaps directed? to go on 


ver. 5, where the apostle only speaks of having heard of Phile- 
mon’s faith, that he had never seen him; but the expression 
ver. 19, ‘* thou owest to me tiy own self,”’ is so very emphati- 
cal, that it must surely allude to his having been converted by. 
the apostle, who mizht afterwards have heard of his perseve- 
rance and his benevolence. 

! Deserted, &c.| Some infer from ver. 18 that he had also 
robbed his master: but this is not certain. See Macknight’s 
Preface to the epistle. 

* Both charged.] See Col. iv. 7—9. 

3 Tychicus was directed.] Eph. vi. 21, where Tychicus only 
is mentioned. Colosse lay about twenty-eight miles north- 
east of Laodicea. Probably Onesimus was directed to deliver 
his letter first, and having obtained forgiveness frum Philemon, 
he would then be authorized to join Tychicus in delivering the 
letter to the church at Colosse. The apostle would scarcely 


OF THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


with that which was addressed to the Laodiceans, 
and which is commonly called the Epistle to the 
Ephesians 4. 


Tuis Epistie, the genuineness of which is un- 
questionable, is a private letter5 from the apostle 








have thought it expedient to make a runaway slave the bearer 
of a letter to the church of which his master was a member, till 
after a reconciliation had taken place. Perhaps the more pro- 
bable supposition may be, that Tychicus sent Onesimus forward 
with the letter to Philemon, while he remained at Laodicea to 
deliver his letter there; after which he went forward to Co- 
lossee and joined Onesimus, who had been previously recon - 
ciled to Philemon, in delivering the apostle’s letter to the church 
at Colosse. 

* Commonly called, &c.] See the Preface to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. 

° A private letter,| which the apostle probably never in- 
tended nor expected to be preserved; any more than St. John 
intended that his letters to Gaius and to the elect lady should 
be regarded as inspired writings. 1t is sufficient for the credit 
of these epistles that they are genuine productions of the apo- 
stles, and that they contain many valuable sentiments and ad- 
vices. Whether these epistles are canonical or not, is a verbal 
controversy. If ‘* canonical” means inspired, neither these nor 
any other of the apostolic writings are so. The apostles always 
possessed a complete knowledge of the gospel revelation, and 
whatever they say or write upon this subject is of the highest 
authority; but there is no reason to suppose that they were in- 
spired to deliver every discourse, or to indite every epistle. If 
no epistles are to be deemed canonical but those which are ad- 
dressed to Christian churches, the epistle to Philemon is not 
canonical ; but if the question is simply this, Whether this epi- 
stle ought to be received as of equal authority with the other 
genuine writings of the apostle? there can be no hesitation in 
answering in the affirmative. See Benson’s Hist. of the Epistle, 
sect. Il. 

‘ There is not much,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘ of what may be 
called apostolic dignity in this epistle, no article of Christian 
doctrine being discussed in it; yet it has great propriety and 
beauty as a private letter; and it clearly shows the apostle to 
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to his friend upon a particular occasion ; and it is 
written with the spirit of a Christian, the authority 
of an apostle, the politeness of a gentleman, and 
the affection of a friend. It would be puerile to 
suppose that such a letter as this was dictated by 
any other inspiration than that of philanthropy and 
friendship. The apostle probably wrote many such ; 


have been no wild enthusiast, but one who was well acquainted 
with mankind, and with human nature, and who governed him- 
self by that knowledge. 1t therefore shows us that inattention 
to these things is no recommendation of a Christian.” 

Dr. Benson very ingeniously specifies the following doctrines . 
and precepts of Christianity, as expressed or insinuated in this 
epistie: v.g. 1. In areligious view all Christians are upon a 
level: Onesimus the slave, upon becoming a Christian, is the 
apostle’s dear son and Philemon’s brother. 2. Christianity 
makes no alteration in men’s civil affairs: by Christian bap- 
tisin a slave did not become a freedman. 3. Servants, i. e. 
slaves, should not be taken or detained from their own masters, 
without their masters’ consent. 4. We should love and do good 
to all men: we should not contemn persons of low estate. The 
apostle has here set an example of benevolence, condescension, 
and Christian charity, which it behoves us to follow. 5. We 
should not utterly despair of those who are wicked, but use our 
best endeavours to reclaim them. 6. Restitution is due where 
an injury is done. 7. We should be grateful to our benefac- 
tors. 8. We should forgive the penitent and be heartily recon- 
ciled to them. 9. ‘The apostle’s example teaches us to do all 
we can to make up quarrels and differences, and to reconcile 
those who are at variance. 10. A wise man chooses sometimes 
to address in a soft and obliging manner, even in cases where 
there is authority to command. 11. The bishops and pastors 
of the Christian church, and all teachers of religion, have here 
ilie most glorious example set befure them to induce them to 
have a most tender regard to the souls of men of all ranks and 
conditions. 12 Here is a most glorious proof of the good ef- 
fect ef Christianity, where it is rightly understood and sincerely 
embraced. ft transforms a worthless slave into a pious, vir- 
tugus, amiable, and useful man.’ Benson’s History of the First 
Planting of ike Christian Religion, book iil, ch. x. sect. 10. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


which, however they might be valued by the per- 
sons to whom they were inscribed, have long since 
been lost; but which no doubt all breathed the 
same spirit of piety, benevolence, and wisdom. 

I. The apostle begins his epistle with express- 
ing his good wishes for Philemon, his family, and 
friends, ver. 1—=3. 

II. He declares his great satisfaction in the 
tidings which he had received of the faith and the 
benevolence of his friend, and of his kindness to 
Christian strangers, ver. 4—7. 

II. Waving his authority as an apostle, he urges 
him, upon the, ground of personal friendship, and 
of the affection and regard due to him as the im- 
prisoned ambassador of Christ, to receive Onesimus 
again into his family, and to forgive him his great 
offence, ver. 8—12. 

IV. Desirous as he was to retain Onesimus at 
Rome, he regarded himself as bound in honour and 
justice to send him back to his lawful master ; 
hoping that Philemon would no longer treat him 
as a slave, but as a Christian brother, and as the 
apostle’s friend, ver. 13—l17. 

V. He promises to pay whatever Philemon had 
lost by Onesimus’s dishonesty or misconduct ; and 
expresses his firm confidence in the ready compli- 
ance of his friend, ver. 18—2lI. 

VI. The apostle concludes the epistle with ex- 
pressing his hope that he should soon be at liberty 
to make him a visit, and with the usual salutations 


and benediction, ver. 22—25. 
Ko 
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We have no account of the success of this ear- 
nest and powerful intercession in behalf of a fugi- 
tive slave; but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that Philemon would be eager to testify his vene- 
ration and gratitude to the apostle by a compliance 
with his desires to their utmost extent. 

This epistle is supposed to have been written 
A.D. 62, alittle before the close of the apostle’s first 
imprisonment. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I have annexed this short but eloquent epistle as 
a sort of Appendix to the Epistle to the Colossians, 
the two epistles having been written at the same 
time, and conveyed by the same person to the same 
place; and beng mutually illustrative of each 
other. These reasons I hope will be accepted as 
a sufficient apology for the transposition. 





THE 
EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 





1. THE apostle introduces his epistle with ex- 
pressions of good-will to Philemon and his family, 
and to other Christian friends, ver. 1—3. 


PAULa prisoner ' of Jesus Christ, and Timo- 
thy our brother, to Philemon our beloved brother 
and fellow-labourer?, and to our beloved sister Ap- 
pias, and to Archippus our fellow-soldier, and to 


1 A prisoner.] Archbishop Newcome observes, that decp.105 
is a reading better supported than dgAos or amosoAos, and pre- 
ferable on account of its delicacy. Dr. Benson in his note enu- 
merates the various modes of introduction to the epistles of 
Paul, and shows the propriety of each. 

2 Fellow-labourer.} Some have inferred, from this expres- 
sion, that Philemon was a bishop or minister of the Christian 
church at Colosse. This is not improbable, though Archippus 
was undoubtedly such, Col. iv. 17; for it is certain that several 
elders or bishops were sometimes appointed to one church. See 
Acts xx. 17, 28. Dr. Benson, however, justly observes, that 
there is no necessity of drawing this conclusion: for, whoever 
contributed any way towards helping forward the gospel, are 
called the apostle’s helpers and fellow-labourers, whether men 
or women. See ver. 24; Rom. xvi. 3,9, 21. 

8 Appia.) Gr.“ Apphia.”” Dr. Benson observes that this is 
a Roman name, and that Paul writes it after the Hebrew man- 
ner. Appia is asserted by Chrysostom and Theodoret to have 
been the wife of Philemon; which, us she is mentioned next to 


to 


PHILEMON. F 


ver.3, the church in thy house’, favour be to you and 


peace from God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

1 Paul, who am not only a teacher of the gospel 
but a sufferer for it, and who have now been some 
years a prisoner for having preached the doctrine of 
Christ to the Gentiles, and Timothy the faithful and 
affectionate companion of my labours and suffer- 
ings, unite in our friendly salutations to Philemon 
our dear Christian brother and fellow-labourer in 
the same honourable cause, and to his faithful con- 
sort Appia our beloved sister in Christ, and to Ar- 
chippus, who has voluntarily accepted the impor- 
tant office of a Christian minister, and is ready to 
share with us in all the difficulties, conflicts and 
dangers of this arduous service ; and to all the other 
Christian friends, whether members of your family 
or otherwise, who occasionally or statedly assemble 
for religious worship and instruction under your 
hospitable roof: May the favour of God our com- 
mon Father, and the unspeakable blessings of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ our common master, abide 





Philemon and before Archippus, is not improbable. Many ma- 
nuscripts of the best authority read sister instead of beloved ; 
and some of the ancient versions read hoth. 

' The church in thy house.| tis doubted whether this mea 
the family and friends of Philemon only, or whether the body of 
Christians at Colosse, assembled for Christian worship at Phi- 
lemon’s house. The former is the general op:nion, and it may 
be true ; but Dr. Benson’s argument, that the apostle upon 
other occasions where he salutes the church in a particular 
house, afterwards sends salutations to individuals, docs not de- 
cisively prove it. See Rom. xvi.5, | Cor, xvi. 19. 


PHILEMON. vs 


with and enrich you all! We cannot form a bet- 
ter wish for you, nor give you a stronger testimony 
of our Christian affection. 


2. The apostle expresses his great satisfaction in 
the faith and benevolence of his friend, and in his 
kind sympathy with the suffering brethren, of which 
he had received the most favourable accounts, ver. 
4—7. 

T thank my God®, continually making mention 
of thee in my prayers, (having heard? of thy faith 
towards the Lord Jesus, and of thy love to all the 
saints,) that the faith of which thou partakest may 
operate* in the acknowledgement of every thing 











© thank my God, &c.) Mr. Wakefield makes the con- 
struction clearer by transposing the clauses of the fourth and 
fifth verses. His version is, ‘1 thank my God for the accounts 
which I receive of thy firm belief in the Lord Jesus, and thy love 
towards all the saints, making mention of thee always In my 
prayers, that thy fellowship in the faith,” &c. I adopt the sug- 
gestion of Bowyer and Newcome, including the fifth verse ina 
parenthesis. 

3 Having heard, &c.) It has been before observed, that the 
expression ‘‘ having heard ” does not necessarily imply that the 
apostle had never seen Philemon. Six manuscripts, and the 
Syriac version, read faith and love. See Mill and Newcome. 
‘there can be no doubt that the apostle meant, and perhaps dic- 
tated, the same or similar words which occur Eph. 1.15, Col. 2. 
3,4; which were written nearly at the same time. The ex- 
pression might be varied by the mistake of an early transcriber. 
In the original, as in the common version, it stands tuus : 
“Hearing of thy love and faith, which thou hast toward the 
Lord Jesus, and toward all saints.” 

4 May operate.] “ that thy partaking of the faith may be- 
come effectual, in the knowledge of every good thing which is 
among us as concerning Christ Jesus : i.e. in giving thee know- 
ledge and experience of every good thing which God bestows 


Ver. 3, 
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me 


good that is among us concerning Christ Jesus. 
For we are greatly rejoiced and comforted on ac- 
count of thy love, because the bowels of the sainis 
have been refreshed by thee, brother. 

I have heard much from Epaphras your fellow- 
citizen, who is now with me, and from others, of 
your faith in Christ, of your firm adherence to the 
pure doctrine of Christianity, and of that which is 
indeed the necessary consequence of true faith, your 
kindness to all who bear the Christian name. I 
continually bless God on these accounts; and I 
earnestly pray that the vigour of your faith may 
discover itself more and more in your zeal for good 
works, and in your increasing knowledge of the un- 
speakable blessings which we derive from the gospel 
of Christ. And truly, my dear brother, I am de- 
lighted to hear with what tender sympathy you have 
behaved to your afflicted and suffering brethren, and 
how much their broken spirits have been soothed, 
and cheered, and comforted, by your seasonable ad- 


upon us as Christians.” Newcome. Similar to this is Mr. 
Wakefield's version: “ that thy fellowship in the faith may have 
its effect in an acknowledgement of every thing good in Christ 
Jesus.” 7 

The best copies read jut, us, for univ, you; which the Pri- 
mate properly notices, every good thing among us, i.e. us be- 
lievers, concerning Christ. 

“* Optans ut fides quam nobiseum habes communem, magis ma- 
gisgue se manifestet (per opera bona) tuque cognoscas magni- 
éndinem beneficiorum, que debemus Christo. ev emiyvuoes, unc 
cum cognitione.”’ Rosenmuller. 

' Bowels :] i. e. affections. Col. 111. 8. “« the minds of the saints 
are soothed in thee.” Wakefield. ** Multorum pauperum 
Christianorum animos recreasti dum ex opibus tuis corum necessi- 
cutibus tempestive subvenires.” Rosenmuller. 


PHILEMON. 3. 


vice and benevolent aid. The very report of your 
extraordinary kindness to the persecuted and impo- 
verished brethren, cheers my spirit even in prison. 


3. Waving his authority as an apostle, he urges 
Philemon, upon the ground of affection and the 
tender respect due to his character, to receive his 
penitent slave into his house again, ver. 8—12. 

Therefore, though I might use great freedom in 
Christ to enjoin thee? what is fit, I rather, for 
affection’s sake, intreat, being such an one as 
Paul the ambassador +, and now, even the prisoner 





* To enjoin thee.) Mark the delicacy of the apostle’s ad- 
dress: waving his authority as an apostle of Christ, he rather 
chooses to appeal to his friend’s affection, to his benevolence, 
to his tender respect to the suffering ambassador of Christ. Nor 
does he mention Onesimus’s name till after he has described him 
in the most endearing characters; and then recommends him 
to be received into Philemon’s house as if he had been the apo- 
stle’s own darling son. Nothing can be conceived more delicate, 
tender, and appropriate, than the apostle’s language upon this 
occasion. 

5S For affection’s sake.| Literally, “‘ for love’s sake.” —“* be- 
cause of my love.’’ Newcome.— because. of my love for thee.”’ 
Wakefield. ‘‘ by that love which thou bearest to the saints and 
to me.” Macknight. Perhaps the apostle included both: gq. d. 
because of our mutual affection to each other, 

4 Paul the ambassador.] Tlavdos rpecburys. The apostle was 
called a young man when Stephen was stoned, about a.p. 36, 
Acts vii.58. He could not well be less than thirty, considering 
the commissions with which he was charged: see Acts ix. 1, 2. 
If, therefore, this epistle were written a.p, 62, the apostle would 
be about fifty-six or fifty-seven; and could not with propriety 
call himself aged. Dr. Benson observes, that the apostle upon 
no other occasion alludes to his advanced years, but frequently 
to his character as an ambassador of Christin bonds, and partt- 
cularly in the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, written 
nearly at the same time with this to Philemon. Eph, vi, 20, He 
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of Jesus Christ. IL intreat thee in behalf of a son 
of mne', whom I have begotten during these my 
bonds, Onesimus ; who was lately of no value? to 
thee, but will now be of great value to thee, even 
as he has been ¢o me3, JVhom I have sent back: 








ailmiis that the proper word for ambassador is reecteurys, but 
he remarks that the LXX. have used weerburys for an ambassa- 
dor, 2 Chron. xxxii. 31, and that it is so used 2 Mace. xi. 34; 
and if it is contended that these instances are slips of the pen, 
he desires that the same allowance may be made in the present 
case. The Doctor adds that Theophylact read rperbeurys. 

Dr. Bentley maintains, not only that the adversative particle 
dz requires wpesCeurys as opposed to decmios, but that it is highly 
probable that the original reading was waAas, instead of Mav- 
aos, which would properly correspoad with yuvs de, so that the 
proper translation would be, “ for affection’s sake { intreat 
thee: being one who, having long been an ambassador, am 
now even a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” See Bowyer. These 
conjectures are very plausible, though not supported by the au- 
thority of manuscripts or versions. Dr. Priestley says, ‘‘ that 
Paul could not, at this time, have been much more than fifty- 
four or fifty-five years old; but through his incessant labours 
he might be infirm.” But there is not the slightest reason for 
this supposition. Panl never complains or alludes to the infir- 
mities of age; and what man of fifty-four or fitty-five ever speaks 
of himself as the aged? Unsupported as the conjecture is by 
authorities, I think that, from the connexion, it is almost in- 
possible to doubt that the apostle speaks of himself as “ Paul 
the ambassador,” and not “ Paul the aged.” 

1 A son of mine, &c.] ‘ This, which is the order of the ori- 
ginal,’ Dr. Doddridge observes, “‘ keeps the mind in an agree- 
able suspense, and has a fine effect, which every reader of taste 
will quickly perceive.” 

* Lately of no value, &c.] So Mr Wakefield. Observe in 
what gentle language the apostle speaks of the fault of Onesi- 
mus, that he might not irritate the feelings of Philemon. See 
Benson and Macknight. Doddridge remarks, that ‘« Paul evi- 
dently refers to the etymology of the word Onesimus, which sig- 
nifies profitable.’ ‘This is more evident in ver. 20, where he 
alludes to his name. 

2 Even as he has been, &c.] Macknight translates the words, 
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do thou, therefore, receive him as my own éeloved Ver. 12. 


son *. 

I have a favour to request ; which, indeed, as an 
apostle of Christ, I should be fully authorized to 
enjoin as a duty; but, knowing your regard for me, 
I would rather solicit it as an act of kindness, of 
kindness to myself personally; a gratification which 
you will not refuse to your friend under the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which he writes to you, having 
long been employed by Jesus Christ our common 
Lord as his ambassador to the heathen world, and 
having now, as you well know, for some years suf- 
fered a tedious confinement for his sake. Relying, 
therefore, upon your friendship and sympathy, I 
prefer my request in behalf of a dear convert of 
mine, my own son in the faith of Jesus, whom I 
have brought over to the profession and practice of 
the Christian religion since I have been a prisoner 
at Rome; and who, by his virtuous conduct and 
kind attentions, has endeared himself to me beyond 
expression, as if he were my own child. And this 
is no other than Onesimus, your fugitive slave ; 
from whom, of late, you have derived little satis- 
faction and little profit, but who, I trust, will here- 


‘« but now will be very profitable to thee, even as to me.” See 
Benson. 

* My beloved son :} literally, ‘‘ ‘ my own bowels,’ 7. e. my 
son, a part of me.” Macknight. Dr. Benson remarks, that 
‘‘ there are many passages in the classics in which children 
are called the bowels of their parents,’ and refers to Le Clere 


and Priceeus upon the text. He observes how the apostle rises , 


in his expressions ; ver. 10, he calls Onesimus his son, here his 
bowels, i. e. his beloved son ; and ver. 17, his very se. 
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after redeem his character, and prove a most valuable 
assistant to you, as he has indeed been to me, ever 
since his conversion. By my advice and direction 
he is returned to you; receive him, my dear friend, 
into your family again, and admit him into your 
house with the same readiness, with the same ten- 
derness, with which you would entertain a favourite 
son of mine, if I had sent him to visit you. 


4. Desirous as he was to have retained Onesi- 
mus, the apostle, nevertheless, felt himself bound 
in justice to send him back to his master, confident 
that he would be treated by him in the kindest man- 
ner, ver. 13—17. 

I was indeed desirous to keep him with me, that 
he might, in thy stead, have mustered to me in 
these bonds for the gospel. But without thy con- 
sent I would do nothing, that thy goodness might 
not be, as it were, from constraint, but voluntary. 
For perhaps he therefore was separated! from thee 
for « short time, that thou mightest receive him 
back for ever®. No longer as a slave, but above a 


' Was separated.} Dr, Benson remarks, that “ the apostle 
here uses a soft expression, which seems to ascribe the separa- 
tion of Onesimus from his master to the over-ruling providence 
of God fur the accomplishment of his great and good purposes, 
as the bondage of Joseph is represented, Gen. xlv. 5. 

2 For ever :] i.e. tothe end of life. ‘* This,’ says Dr. Benson, 
‘* is one instance in which the phrase for ever must stand for a 
finite or indefinite duration, and there are other instances in 
scripture. The apostle probably alludes to the case of the He- 
brew servant, who voluntarily consented to serve his master for 
life, Exod. xxi. 2, 6; Deut. xv. 17. See also Lev. xxv. 46.” 
“ Aiwyisy possumus vertere, semper, perpetud; ue sensus sit, ut 
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slave, as a brother beloved very much by me, but Ver. 16. 


how much more by thee, both as a man and as a 
believer e the Lord3. Tf, therefore, thou regard 
me as a friend +, recewve him as myself. 

The services of Onesimus were so very useful to 
me, that I should have been glad to have retained 
him with me to have performed those offices of kind- 
ness and sympathy for me in my imprisonment, 
which your tender friendship would have been eager 
to have performed had you been present with me ; 
and which I am fully persuaded that you would 
have been well pleased that Onesimus should have 
remained to have executed in your stead. Never- 
theless, as I had no opportunity of obtaining your 
consent, I would not keep him without it, lest it 
should be suspected by those who knew not the li- 
berality of your spirit, that I detained your servant 
against your will. 


eum retineas perpetuo, servum bonum, tibique utilem; que sen- 
tentia preferenda esse vidctur.”’ Rosenmuller. 

Observe, that the apostle does not order Philemon to set his 
slave at liberty ; nor did Onesimus’s conversion emancipate him 
from the yoke. Christianity makes no alteration in the civil 
states of men, See 1 Cor. vii. 20, and Mr. Locke’s note ; also 
Benson in loc. 

3 As aman, &c.] In the original it is “ in the flesh, and in 
the Lord.””. Mr. Wakefield’s version is, ‘‘ as a man, and as 
a Christian ;” which is undoubtedly the true meaning of the 
words. Nevertheless, as the word Christian was in use in the 
apostolic age, and yet the apostle never adopts it, but con- 
stantly uses in lieu of it of ey Kupiw, or ev Xoisw, cr some equi- 
valent phrase, I think it not proper to use the word Christian 
in translating his writings, but rather to adopt his own phrase, 
supplying the words that are understood. 

* Friend.) xowwwyvog: a joint partaker with him in the blessings 
of the gospel. See Doddridge and Benson. 
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Ver. 17. 
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And perhaps the intention of divine Providence 
in this temporary separation might be, that your 
fugitive slave, being in this interval converted to the 
Christian faith, might be restored to you to bea 
comfort, and to be useful to you as long as you 
live. Not indeed in the capacity of a slave, but in 
the nobler character of a friend, a brother, a fellow- 
Christian, very dear to me, who am his spiritual 
father, and who have been greatly benefited by his 
services; and still more dear to you, who have known 
him longer, who will feel a peculiar interest in the 
conversion of the penitent fugitive, and who will, 
for a much longer period, enjoy the benefit of his 
faithful and tender attentions. Asa slave, you will 
be pleased with his dutiful behaviour; as a Chris- 
tian, you will acknowledge and love him as a bro- 
ther. If, then, you love me, treat Onesimus with 
kindness; receive him as my representative and 
harbinger, and entertain him as myself. 


5. The apostle promises to make good whatever 
loss Philemon might have sustained from Onesi- 
mus; and continues to urge his suit in full confi- 
dence of success, ver. 1S—21. 

But if he have done thee any wrong}, or owe 





' Any wrong.] Some have inferred from this expression that 
Onesimus had robbed his master; but of this fact there is no 
proof. The apostle means to obviate every possible objection 
to the re-admission of Onesimus ; and therefore offers to pay 
whatever might be due to Philemon, whether from the loss of 
his slave’s service, or on any other account. ‘‘ Que Paulus huc 
uisque scripserat plena erant humanitatis ; reliqua plenissima sunt 
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thee any thing, charge it to my account. I, Paul, ver. 19. 


have written? it with my own hand, [ will repay 
it; not to say unio thee, that thou owest even thine 
own self to me. Yea, brother, let me enjoy this 
satisfaction? from thee in the Lord; gratify my 
tender feelings in Christ. In full assurance of 
thy compliance, I have thus written to thee, know- 
ing that thou wilt do even more than I ask. 


urbanitatis. Es vi x. 7. A. non ad vinum resecanda, eleganter po- 
tius et facet dicta esse quum mutua inter Paulum et Philemonem 
officia, tum sequentia satis declarant.” Rosenmuller. 

* J, Paul, have written it.} This is a promissory note, which 
the apostle writes with his own hand. ‘‘ Dubitari potest, scrip- 
seritne Apostolus totam hance epistolam manu propria, an hanc 
tantum ejus particulam, literis forte, ut Hieronymus conjiciebat, 
majusculis, quod omnino augeret facetam orationis urbaniiatem, 
quam nemo non agnoscat in eleganti que sequitur preteritione ; 
iva py x. 7. A.” Rosenmuller. The learned writer thinks that the 
apostle means to be facetious ; but is not the subject too grave 
to admit of that supposition? It must, however, be allowed 
that the apostle, in the next verse, puns upon Onesimus’s 
name. ‘It is not certain,” says Dr. Priestley, “ that Onesi- 
mus had robbed his master of any thing. All that Paul alludes 
to might be the loss of his service for so long a time as he had 
been absent from him.” 

3 Let me enjoy this satisfaction :] or, let me be benefited by 
thee. ovaiuyy, an allusion to the name of Onesimus: q.d. Be 
you an Onesimus to me. In the Lord; q.d. let me enjoy 
that Christian satisfaction in you in this particular, whieh you 
will derive from the pious and dutiful services of Onesimus as 
long as you live. ‘“ Fae ut hune fructum pereipiam ex te, 
ut homine Christiano. Paulus fortassis alludere voluit ad One-~ 
simt nomen; nam Paronomasie usus non abhorret a stilo Puu- 
lino.” Rosenmuller. 

* Gratify my feelings.) Gr. “ refresh my bowels.”’’—* re- 
fresh my feelings.” Wakefield. In Christ: This is the read- 
ing best supported. The received text reads “ in the Lord.” 
See Benson. 

The allusion in the expression refres/i or soothe my bowels, is 
not to the relief of hunger; but to the gratification of the kind 
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Ver. 21. 


to 
wo 


PHILEMON. 6. 


Let it not be any objection to the pardon of One- 
simus that he is in your debt, or that he has injured 
you in any shape, either by dishonesty or neglect. 
Set this to my account. I, Paul, poor and prisoner 
as | am, will undertake to satisfy every just and 
legal claim, though Onesimus should not have it 
in his power todo so. This hand-writing of mine 
shall be your warrant for the demand. Nor, if you 
choose to urge it, will I bar your claim by remind- 
ing you of the far greater obligation you are your- 
self under to me, who have been the means of re- 
deeming you from a much heavier bondage, and 
saving you from a severer condemnation. Yes, my 
dear Christian brother, waving all considerations 


of this kind, let me prevail upon you to gratify my 


most earnest wishes, in a case which so loudly ap- 
peals to your humanity and Christian benevolence. 
And I am confident that I shall not solicit in vain ; 
for I know so well your generous spirit, that I am 
persuaded your kindness to Onesimus will even ex- 
ceed what I request on his account. 


6. The epistle closes with the expression of the 
apostle’s hope that he should soon have it in his 
power to make his friend a visit, and with the cus- 
tomary salutations and benediction, ver. 22—25. 

At the same time also prepare me a lodging |, 


and tender affections. “© Mentem meam, metuentem ne quid 
acerbius in eum consulas, tranquillam redde. Proprie, ad quie- 
tem redige viscera mea.” Rosenmuller. 

' Prepare me a lodging.) Dr. Doddridge remarks, that “ Theo- 
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for I hope that through your prayers I shall be Ver. 22. 


mercifully restored to you. Epaphras? my fellow- 
captive in Christ Jesus, Mark’, Aristarchus, De- 
mas, Luke, my fellow-labourers, salute thee: the 
Savour of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you all4. 

I entertain great hopes that your prayers, in con- 
currence with my own, and those of other Christian 
churches, will obtain the blessing of a speedy release 
from my present confinement: in which event I 
propose soon to make you a visit, to take up my 
residence at your hospitable mansion, and to thank 
you in person for your attention to this letter. Let 
an apartment be prepared for me, as you know not 


doret justly observes, that Paul’s mentioning his purpose of 
coming to lodge with Philemon quickly, would naturally add 
greater weight to his interposition in favour of Onesimus.”’ 

* Epaphras.| Grotius and Brenius think that Epaphras is an 
abbreviation of Epaphroditus, Phil. ii. 25, iv. 18 ; and Dr. Ben- 
son allows that the epistle to the Philippians was written after 
this to Philemon, because he there says that he trusted he 
should come to them quickly, Phil. ii. 24; which is an expres- 
sion which he does not use to Philemon. Epaphras is mentioned 
in the epistle to the Colossians, i. 7, iv. 12,13. Dr. Benson 
thinks he was a different person from Epaphroditus. He is 
called by Paul his fellow-captive (cvvaiypadrwros), and he 
might have been in custody at Rome some time before ; but 
Benson assigns plausible reasons for supposing that he was not 
@ prisoner when this letter was written. He also observes, 
that “ by calling Epaphras his fellow-captive, the apostle a fifth 
time put Philemon in mind of his bonds.” See ver. 9, 10, 13. 

5 Mark, &c.] These are the same persons, with the exception 
of Justus, who were mentioned in the salutations at the close of 
the epistle to the Colossians, ch. iv. 

* You all.) In the original “ your spirit:”” the pronoun is 
plural, which indicates that the salutation extends to Philemon 
and his friends. Your spirit: i.e. yourselves. | The word 
Amen aud the postscript are wanting in the best copies. 
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514 PHILEMON. 6. 
Ver. 25. how soon I may be with you. Epaphras, whom you 
know as a highly respected minister of Christ, and 
my fellow-captive in this holy war, sends his affec- 
tionate salutations to you. Mark and Aristarchus, 
Demas and Luke, the two former, countrymen of 
my own and observers of the law; the two latter, 
converts from the heathen world, all of them har- 
moniously co-operating with me in preaching the 
gospel to the Gentiles ; unite in transmitting to you 
their friendly salutations. With theirs, accept my 
own best wishes for you and for your friends; that 
you may continue to possess in its purity, and to 
experience in its power, the inestimable blessings 
of the gospel of our great master Jesus Christ, the 
rich, unsolicited, efficacious gift of God for the re- 

covery and restoration of an apostate world. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE 


OF 


PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO 


THE THESSALONIANS. 





INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


THESSALONICA was a very considerable mari- 
time town, a place of great trade and opulence, and 
the metropolis of Macedonia. Its ancient name was 
Therme, and it stood upon the Thermzan Bay ; 
but having been rebuilt and enlarged by Philip King 
of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, he 
gave it the name of Thessalonica, in commemora- 
tion of a great victory which he had obtained over 
the Thessalians. It is now called Saloniki; and is 
to this day a place of considerable trade, and in 
possession of the Turks. 

A.D. 51, while Paul and Silas, with Luke, Timo- 
thy, and other associates, were engaged in preach- 
ing the gospel in the Lesser Asia, a vision appeared 
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to the apostle, inviting him into Macedonia. Re- 
garding this as a divine suggestion, Paul and his 
companions immediately crossed the sea to Nea- 
polis, and thence advanced to Philippi, a consider- 
able city of that district of Macedonia, where they 
preached the gospel with great success, and con- 
verted many. But Paul having restored to her 
senses a young woman who was insane, her keep- 
ers, who had exhibited her as inspired, and who had 
enriched themselves by vending her supposed ora- 
cles, enraged at their loss, excited the indignation 
of the magistrates and populace against the apo- 
stles, who were severely beaten and imprisoned, 
without being heard in their own defence. This 
transaction is related by Luke, who was an eye- 
witness, and probably a fellow-sufferer, Acts xvi. 

After they were set at liberty, and the magistrates, 
at the requisition of the apostle, had made proper 
concessions for their illegal and brutal behaviour, 
Paul and his associates passed on to Thessalonica ; 
and in that city they resumed their ministry with 
undaunted courage. Three sabbath days they rea- 
soned with the Jews in their synagogue, arguing 
from the scriptures the Messiahship of Jesus. And 
not wholly without success; for some even of the 
Jews believed: but their principal success, at least 
at the beginning, appears to have been amongst 
the devout Gentiles and the pious women, who 
were worshipers of the one true God, Acts xvii. 
]—4. 

From Luke's history it would be natural to con- 
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clude, that the apostle and his companions conti- 
nued no longer than three weeks or a month at 
Thessalonica; but as it appears from the first epi- 
stle to the Thessalonians that the church consisted 
chiefly of converts from the idolatrous Gentiles, of 
whom the evangelist makes no mention ; also that 
during the apostle’s residence in that city he and 
his party maintained themselves chiefly by manual 
occupations, concerning which Luke is also silent ; 
and, further, it being evident from the epistle to the 
Philippians that these generous converts sent more 
than once a supply for his relief while he continued 
at Thessalonica, there can be no doubt that he re- 
sided in that city a considerable time, probably some 
months. At last, the Jews, envying the apostle’s 
success, excited a tumult against him amongst the 
lower classes of the people, and accused him and 
his associates, before the magistrates, of treason 
against the Roman emperor. And though the ma- 
gistrates, upon inquiry into the case, had the good 
sense to dismiss the charge, it was found advisable 
to send away Paul and Silas by night to Berea, to 
screen them from the fury of the populace, Acts 
xvil. 10. 

At Bereea the apostle found among the Jews, 
hearers more candid and inquisitive than those at 
Thessalonica; and continued prosecuting his mini- 
stry with considerable success, both among theJews 
and heathen, till a fresh tumult was excited against 
him and his companions by certain malicious emis- 
saries from the Jews at Thessalonica; in conse- 
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quence of which Paul immediately left the city, and 
was conducted to Athens, leaving Silas and Timo- 
thy behind, with a strict charge to follow him with 
all convenient speed, Acts xvii. lo. 

With this direction Timothy soon complied; but, 
for what reason does not appear, Silas did not join 
the apostle at Athens. During the residence of Paul 
in this city, and while Timothy was with him, it was 
the apostle’s intention to have visited Thessalonica 
again in person, and more than once he was upon 
the point of carrying his resolution into effect, but 
was prevented by some unknown obstruction ; per- 
haps by the information that it would not be safe 
for him to return at present. Being, however, im- 
patient to receive intelligence of his persecuted 
friends, he sent Timothy, his only associate at 
Athens, to Thessalonica, to bring him some ac- 
count of their state. In the mean time, the apo- 
stle, not meeting with much success at Athens, re- 
moved to Corinth about the latter end of the year 
-a.D. 51, Acts xviii. 1; and here he resided and 
exercised his ministry with great success for nearly 
two years. Nor was it till after the apostle had 
been for some time at Corinth that Timothy came 
to him fron: Thessalonica in company with Silas. 
The intelligence which Timothy communicated to 
the apostle was in the main agreeable, but in part 
otherwise. Their fuith continued firm; but they 
had fallen into some errors of doctrine, and were 
inperfect in the practice of Christian morals. And 
it was in this view of their case, in order to confirm 
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what was right, and to rectify what was amiss, that 
the apostle indited this epistle, probably in the 
spring of A.D. 521; joining with his own the names 
of Silas and Timothy, who were well known to the 
Thessalonians as his associates in the ministry of 
the gospel. 

This short but excellent epistle is one of those 
the genuineness of which has never been called in 
question. The apostle inscribes it with his own 
name; and it has from age to age been cited as his, 
without any hint or suspicion that it could have 
been the production of any other author. The in- 
ternal evidence of its authenticity is likewise very 
strong. The undesigned coincidences with Luke’s 
history, the light which that history and the epistle 
mutually reflect upon each other, and the conse- 
quent support which they afford to each other’s au- 
thority, are stated very pointedly and forcibly by 
Dr. Paley?. The history illustrates the strong ex- 
pressions and representations of the epistle, and the 
epistle supplies the omissions in the history. And 
the solemn charge at the close of the epistle, “ that 
it should be publicly read to the whole church,” is 
a convincing proof that the writer was no impostor. 





1 In the spring of a.v. 52.) “ This epistle,” says Dr. Priest- 
ley, “‘ was written a.p. 52, and is therefore the oldest writing of 
any Christian. Being undoubtedly authentic, and not written 
after, but during the time of the transactions it alludes to, it 
supplies a most peel dara evidence of the certainty of those 
facts which necessarily imply the truth of the whole Christian 
history.” 

* Hore Pauline, chap. ix. 
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To which may be added, that the state of things 
alluded to in the epistle could only have existed in 
the infancy of the Christian church; and that the 
pious and benevolent spirit which breathes in every 
sentence of the epistle, and the tendency of the 
whole to promote piety and virtue, and the love of 
truth and goodness, cannot fail to impress upon the 
mind of the reader the most favourable sentiments 
of the character of the writer. 

It appears from the epistle, that the Thessalonian 
converts had adhered with great firmness to the 
Christian faith amidst many dangers and persecu- 
tions ; that they entertained a great affection for the 
apostle and his associates, and lived in love and har- 
mony with each other. It nevertheless also appears 
that they had fallen into some considerable errors 
concerning the state of the dead ; and that the cha- 
racters of some among them fell very short of the 
evangelical standard of purity and universal virtue. 
The main design, therefore, of the apostle in this 
epistle is, to establish their minds in the profession 
of the Christian faith; to rectify their. errors in 
points of doctrine; to remind them of the perfec- 
tion of the Christian morality, and to enforce the 
practice of universal virtue. 


In the prosecution of this design, the apostle, 
having INTRODUCED the epistle in his usual form, 
joining likewise the names of Silas and Timothy 
with his own, 

In the First place returns thanks to God for the 
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great success of the gospel at Thessalonica, in con- 
sequence of the miraculous energies by which it 
was confirmed. He bears witness to the exemplary 
fortitude and zeal of the Thessalonian converts, 
and to the high reputation which they had acquired 
through all the adjacent regions by the astonishing 
and happy change which they had undergone, in 
their conversion from heathen idolatry to the belief 
and profession of the doctrine of Christ. Ch. i. 
2—10. 

SECONDLY, The apostle makes a solemn and af- 
fecting appeal to the Thessalonians with regard to 
his own character and conduct during his residence 
among them. He particularly alludes to the cou- 
rage with which he exercised his ministry at Thes- 
salonica after the infamous treatment which he had 
experienced at Philippi: He asserts his absolute 
freedom fron: all corrupt motives in preaching the 
gospel, and particularly from self-interest and am- 
bition: He reminds them of the gentleness of his 
manners, of his affectionate solicitude for their im- 
provement, of the example of honourable industry 
which he had set before them, in supporting him- 
self by his own manual labour, and finally, that as 
he had himself exhibited a just pattern of Christian 
virtue, so he had strongly inculcated upon them the 
indispensable necessity of maintaining a character 
correspondent to their Christian profession. Ch. ii. 
1—12. 

Tuirpuy, The apostle thanks God for their cor- 
dial reception of the gospel of Christ, and for their 
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inflexible adherence to it under the persecutions 
which they endured, which were similar and equal 
to those which the believing Hebrews suffered from 
their unconverted countrymen, of whose abandoned 
character, and approaching doom, he gives an af- 
fecting delineation and an alarming warning. Ch. 
ii. 13—16. 

FourtTH ty, The apostle relates, that having been 
prevented by the violence of persecution from gra- 
tifying his earnest desire of making a visit to Thes- 
salonica, and of enjoying the society of friends whose 
final happiness was the object of his most ardent 
wish, he had at last determined to send ‘Timothy, 
his only associate at Athens, to Thessalonica, to 
visit, to encourage, and to comfort them. And the 
apostle assures them, that it was a particular object 
of this evangelist’s mission to remove any ill im- 
pression which might have been made upon their 
minds by the persecutions to which he was himself 
exposed. And being anxious to hear of their state, 
he expresses the joy he felt at the good tidings 
which Timothy had brought of their perseverance 
in the faith, and their affectionate remembrance of 
him; which he assures them was on his part reci- 
procal. He earnestly prays that he may be permit- 
ted to make them a visit ; and in the mean time he 
expresses his fervent desire that they may improve 
in mutual affection, in general benevolence and in 
universal virtue. Ch. ii. 17— iii. 13. 

Iirruiy, The apostle earnestly cautions the 
Thessalonians against those vices to which the hea- 
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then were most addicted; and particularly warns 
them against every species of impurity, as utterly 
inconsistent with the profession of Christianity.— 
Hie also recommends mutual affection and habitual 
industry. Ch. iv. 1—12. 

SIXTHLY, 'The apostle corrects some erroneous 
opinions which they appear to have entertained con- 
cerning the state of the Christian dead. And havs 
ing assured them that the great design of the mis- 
sion of Christ was to reveal the doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the dead, of which his own resurrec- 
tion was a pattern and a proof; he informs them 
that beltevers who will be found alive at the final 
appearance of Christ, will enjoy no advantage over 
those who are dead. For that the dead will be 
raised, while those who will then be living are un- 
dergoing a necessary change in the constitution of 
their bodies: and that the whole human race shall 
bear their part, at the saine time, upon this solemn 
occasion. Ch. iv. 13—18. 

SEVENTHLY, The uncertainty of the time of the 
second appearance of Christ, is urged by the apostle 
as a powerful motive to vigilance and activity in the 
discharge of duty. Ch. v. 1—11. 

E1cHTHLy, The apostle closes the epistle with 
practical exhortations. Particularly, he recom- 
mends respect and affection to their Christian in- 
structors ; a peaceable spirit; tender vigilance over 
each other; reciprocation of mutual good offices ; 
prayer and thanksgiving; a proper estimation of 
spiritual gifts, and particularly of prophecy ; caution 
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in judgement, and abhorrence of vice. He then 
expresses his earnest wish for their perfection in 
virtue; assuring them, that God will impart every 
necessary aid for this purpose, And having sent his 
salutations, and enjoined the public reading of this 
epistle in the church, he takes leave with his usual 
apostolical BENEDICTION. 





THE FIRST EPISTLE 


TO 


THE THESSALONIANS. 





THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 


THE apostle Paul, joining with bis own the names 
of Silas and Timothy, inscripes the epistle to the 
church at Thessalonica, ch. i. 1. 


PAUL and Silvanus, and Timothy', to the 
church of the Thessalonians, who believe in God 
the Father ®, andin the Lord Jesus Christ, favour 
be to you, and peace. 











‘ Paul and Silvanus, and Timothy.] Silvanus was unques- 
tionably the same with Silas, and was with the apostle at Co- 
rinth when he wrote this epistle, Acts xviii. 5. Indeed the in- 
troduction of his name, and that of Timothy, is a proof that the 
epistle was written from Corinth, and not, as the postscript 
says, from Athens. Dr. Chandler observes, that “ though Paul 
joins the names of Silas and Timothy with his own, he is far 
from meaning to represent them as of equal rank and autho- 
rity.” See ch. iii. 2,1v. 2, v.27. Dr. Benson accounts for Paul 
not assuming, in the inscription to this epistle, the title of an 
apostle, by the supposition that his authority had not been 
called in question at Thessalonica. 

® To the church who believe in God the Father, &c.] Dr. 


Ch. I. 


Ver. |. 


] 


? 


od 


Ch. I. 
Ver, I. 


I. THESSALONIANS. 


This epistle is indited by Paul, who is the mes- 
senger of Jesus Christ to preach the gospel to the 
idolatrous heathen, and who lately incurred great 
persecution and hazard in exercising his mission at 





Benson observes, that “ the two fundamental articles of Chris- 
tianity are, that there is only one living and true God; and that 
Jesus is the Christ, or the great prophet and saviour of the 
world. The idolatrous Gentiles believed neither ; the Jews and 
devout Gentiles believed the first ; the Christians believed both, 
and without it they could not have been entitled to Christian 
communion.” To be in God and Jesus Christ, is to believe in 
God and in Jesus Christ. See 1 John v.20. Dr. Benson, in 
his note upon this verse, has given the various senses in which 
the word church is used in the New Testament. He observes, 
that “ the word exxAyosa sometimes signifies any assembly 
whatever, Acts xix. 32, 39, 40; but is most commonly used in 
a religions sense. It signifies, 1. All who profess the Christian 
religion, Acts v. 11, 1 Cor. xii. 28, and other places. 2. Only 
trae and faithful Christians, Eph.i. 22, 23, v. 25, 29; Col.i. 
18,24. This hasbeen called the true or invisible chur ch, as the 
preceding is sometimes called the visible, the universal, or the cae- 
tholic church, 3. Most commonly one assembly or congregation, 
such as statedly meet together for the worship of God. 4. A fa- 
mily joined together in worshiping God through Jesus Care 
5. The professed people of God on earth called the church mi- 
litant ; and sometimes good men in a state of happiness called 
the church triumphant. Comp. Eph. v. 27 with Eph. v. 23. 
6. Qu. Whether churches, 1 Cor. xiv. 34, may not signify the 
assemblings of the same Christians at different times for Chris- 
tian worship? Dr. Benson adds trom Le Clere on 1 Cor. xvi. 
19, that using the word “ church” fer a place, was a significa- 
tion of it wholly unknown in the times of the apostles ; in which 
the word exxayoia was always used for an assembly, as well 
among the Christians as by the Greeks.” 

3 Favour, &c.]_ The words ‘ from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’’ which conclude the sentence in the re- 
ceived text, are omitted in some ancient manuscripts and ver- 
sions, and are not noticed by the Greek commentators ; ‘with 
Mr. Wakefield, therefore, 1 leave them out. It is observed 
that bishops aud deacons are not mentioned in this inscription 
by the apostle, probably because such officers did not then exist 
among them. See Grotins and Benson. 
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Thessalonica. With his, are joined the names of Ch. 1. 


Silas and Timothy, his beloved and faithful asso- 
ciates in the ministry of the gospel, and who were 
also his fellow-labourers and fellow-sufferers in that 
great and opulent city; who are, therefore, well 
known to the believers there, and who feel, and are 
in this way anxious to express, their sympathy and 
affection for them. And itis inscribed in our united 
names to the body of professing Christians at Thes- 
salonica, who are distinguished froin their heathen 
neighbours by the knowledge and worship of the 
one true God, the Father of all mankind, and from 
both Jews and heathen, by an acknowledgement of 
Jesus of Nazareth as the true Messiah, and a pro- 
fessed subjection to him as their teacher and mas- 
ter. And for the dear friends for whose instruction 
aud salvation we have exerted our earnest and united 
efforts, the best wish that we can form is, that they 
may enjoy that inward and unspeakable peace and 
satisfaction which is the genuine fruit of a practical 


belief in the gospel, that free and precious donation 
of God to man. 


Ver. I. 
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Ch. 


Ver. 2. 
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SHCTION L. 


LHE 4POSTLE expresses his joy and gratitude for 
the success of the gospel at Thessalonica, and 
for the great and extensive reputation which 
the new converts from heathenism had acquired 


by their fortitude and zeal. Ch.i. 2—10. 


1. The apostle assures them of his grateful and 
affectionate remembrance of them in his devont ad- 
dresses to God, ver. 2, 3. 

Ie give thanks to God always for you alt, 
making mention of you without ceasing in our 
prayers, remembering in the presence of our God 
and Father?, your active faith, your laborious 
love?, and your pateent expectation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


~_=_— 








? Making mention of you without ceasing.| Benson, Wake- 
ficld, and many other versions and commentators ancient and 
modern, join adiaAcinews (without ceasing) to ver. 2. See Rom. 
1.9, 10, 2 Tim. i. 3. 

2 Remembering in the presence, &c.] So Benson and Chand- 
ler. ‘‘ He remembered these things before God,” says Dr. 
Chandler, “ thankful to him that they were wrought in them, 
and carnestly praying to him that he would continue and esta- 
blish them.” 

3 Laborious love.] ‘‘ the laboriousness of your love.” Wake- 
field. Dr. Chandler observes, that ‘‘ the original word xs7os 
signifies difficulties and troubles, and that the apostle means 
those difficulties and afflictions and dangers to which cither their 
love of Christianity or their peculiar affection to the apostle ex- 
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Such, my brethren, is our affection for you, and 
so deeply do we interest ourselves in your conversion 
to the Christian doctrine, and in your adherence to 
your profession, that we continually bear you upon 
our hearts in our daily exercises of devotion. And 
in the awful presence of that Great Being who 
vouchsafes to acknowledge the high and endearing 
relations of a God and Father to the converted Gen- 
tile, as well as to the believing Jew, we often reflect 
with heartfelt satisfaction upon your Christian vir- 
tues; upon that faith which is in you a powerful 
and operative principle productive of good works ; 
upon that love which grudges no toil, and which 
shuns no dangers for the good of others, and to the 
generous efforts of which we have ourselves been 
so much indebted; of that firm expectation of the 
second appearance of our master Jesus Christ to 
judge the world and to reward his true disciples, 
which induces you to undergo with fortitude and 
cheerfulness the losses and sufferings to which you 
may now be exposed for his sake. And when we 
call to mind these distinguished virtues of our Thes- 
salonian brethren, our hearts overflow with gratitude 


posed them.” It is supposed that the apostle here particularly 
alludes to the care which they took to screen his person when 
the Jews excited a tumult at Thessalonica, and to their sending 
him away privately to Berea. Acts xvil. 10. Gr. work of faith, 
labour of love, patience of hope. ‘‘ Remembering without ceas- 


ing before our God and Father, your effectual faith, your labo- - 


rious painful love, and your patient hope or expectation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Chandler. ‘This construction is not un- 
common. Col.i.22. The body of his flesh: i.e. his fleshly 
body. See also Col. iil. 14, Eph. vi. 12. 
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to God, and our lips abound in praises and thauks- 
givings on your account. 


2. The apostle declares that when he first preached 
the gospel to them, he soon became assured of their 
right of admission into the family of God, by the 
proofs which he was enabled to give of his divine 
mission, and by the success of his ministry; of 
which facts they were themselves witnesses, ver. 
4, 9. 

We know), brethren, beloved of God®, that he 
hath chosen you, because the gospel preached by us 
came to you, not in word only, but also in power, 
and ir the holy spirit®, and with great conviction 4, 


1 We know, &c.) i. e. we are assured that you are equally 
with the Jews the beloved and chosen people of God; because 
our doctrine was confirmed by the holy spirit, and was received 
by you with full conviction. ‘*‘ The election spoken of,” says 
Dr. Chandler, “ is evidently their election to be the church and 
people of God, toall the privileges and advantages, and means 
of salvation by Christ, and to eternal life and blessedness, as 
the great end of their faith. The great question in these early 
days was, not about any particular secret choice of persons, 
unconditionally and absolutely to eternal life. This controversy 
the primitive church knew nothing of ; the debate was of another 
nature, and precisely this: Whether circumcision and the ob- 
servation of the law of Moses, as well as faith in Christ, were 
necessary to render the Gentiles equally partakers of the privi- 
leges of the kingdom or church of God with the Jews them- 
selves? This the Jews pleaded and persecuted for; and the 
apostle Paul as strenuously and constantly denied.” 

® Beloved of God.} This is the proper arrangement of the 
words ; and not, as in the common version, “ your election of 
God.” See Benson, Chandler, Wakefield, Newcome. 

> In power, and in the holy spirit.) “ If we did only and barely 
affirm it, then might our enemies the Jews have reproached and 
denied it. But it was iz power: we confirmed it by miraculous 
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as ye know what kind of persons we were among 
you for your sakes. 
My dear brethren ; for such I may now justly call 


works. And in the holy ghost: we conferred on you the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the holy spirit, as the sure evidence of your 
being made children of God.” Chandler. This is unques- 
tionably the apostle’s meaning. He constantly refers all his 
success to his miraculous powers, } Cor. ii. 4, 5, without which 
it would have been quite impossible that a doctrine so hostile 
to the prejudices and to the passions of mankind should have 
made so rapidand extensive a progress. One is grieved, there- 
fore, that such a critic as Rosenmuller should endeavour to ex- 
plain away the obvious meaning of the words. ‘‘ duvapis xas 
mveuug ayioy, vis et spiritus sanctus: i.e. dotes divine, qu@ se 
exserebant in Paulo, dum ea docuit qua ab hominibus excogitart 
non poterant. Alii ev duvaues vertunt miraculis patrandis: Sed 
miracula Paulus Thessalonice non videtur patrasse. Lege his- 
toriam Act. xvii.” Rosenmuller. But Luke’s account is very 
brief. The epistle shows that the apostle’s residence and 
success at Thessalonica far exceeded what is reported in the 
history. 

And let me here be permitted to observe, that whatever 
learned or speculative men may think or say, a belief in mira- 
cles, that is, in certain deviations from the established course 
and order of nature, or what is sometimes sneeringly called 
supernaturalism, is absolutely indispensable to a belief in the 
Christian religion. Christianity is itself a miracle ; it is a doc- 
trine supernaturally communicated to the first teachers of it, 
and it is supported altogether by miracles ; by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, and by the gifts of the holy spirit to him and his 
apostles. Whoever denies the resurrection of Jesus, or his mi- 
raculous powers, must believe him to have been an impostor, 
and his apostles the wilful abettors of an impious fraud. And 
for men who cast this imputation upon the first teachers of the 
gospel to assume the name of Christians is an abuse of language, 
whatever veneration they may profess for the morality of the 
gospel, or for the character of its founder, or whatever may be 
the respectability of their own character. 

But, let it be remembered, that though Christianity requires 
a belief in miracles, it by no means challenges implicit faith. 
On the contrary, it offers in behalf of its two great miracles, 
The resurrection of Christ, and The gifts of the holy spirit, a 
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you, since God our common Father has selected 
you from the idolatrous heathen, has favoured you 
equally with ourselves with the privileges of the go- 
spel, and has adopted you into his family, and given 
you his spirit; I assure you that when I first came 
with my fellow-labourers to preach the gospel at 
Thessalonica, I entertained great hope of success, 
and was fully convinced that great numbers in that 
opulent and populous city would become converts 
to the Christian doctrine. For whereas, in some 
places where this doctrine was published, few mi- 
racles were permitted to be wrought, and few spiri- 
tual gifts were communicated; and whereas I was 
restrained by a divine impulse from exercising my 
apostolic mission in other places where I intended 
to preach, I met with no such discouragements nor 


kind and a degree of historical evidence which never existed in 
the world before, which exceeds the evidence of any fact re- 
corded in ancient history ; which is fully proportioned to the ex- 
traordinary nature, the antecedent improbability, and the un- 
speakable importance of the facts to be proved, and the fallacy 
of which would be a violation of the laws of the human mind, 
as real and far more incredible than any of the miracles essen- 
tial to the support of Christianity are of the laws of matter and 
the course of nature in the external world. 

* With great conviction.] nAypogopia, & wAnpogopew, plene fcro, 
metaphora desumta de navibus, cum ventis implentur vela secun- 
dis.” Schleusner. —_“ It signifies,” says Dr. Chandler, “ the 
full motion of a ship, with all her sails :” and he understands it 
“ either of the abundant confirmation of the Christian doctrine 
by the gifts of the holy spirit, or of the full conviction produced 
by this evidence.” ** Their readily embracing the gospel,”’ 
says Dr. Benson, “ upon the apostle’s preaching and working 
miracles, and their having thereupon received the spirit, was 
the surest proof of their election. God imparted the spirit unto 
none but those who believed ; i. e. only to his professed people, 
who were called and chosen.” 
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obstructions when I came to you. But on the con- 
trary 1 not only plainly taught you the doctrine of 
Jesus, and argued the divinity of his inission from 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, which ought 
to have been satisfactory to the unbelieving Jews ; 
but I was also enabled, in confirmation of the doc- 
trine which I had in charge, to work various splen- 
did miracles by power communicated to me from 
above; and to impart to the new converts those 
gifts of the holy spirit, which were to themselves 
and to others the most satisfactory evidence of a di- 
vine authority. And by these means the gospel did, 
as might naturally be expected, triumph over the 
opposition of its enemies ; and in a short time, like 
a vessel in full sail and with a prosperous breeze, it 
made its way with astonishing rapidity and success. 
Nor is it necessary for me to enter into particular 
details: you well remember what we were, what we 
taught, and what wonderful powers we exhibited, in 
order to excite your attention and to bring you toa 
proper conviction of the truth of the gospel. 


3. This happy conviction of their acceptance 
with God was fully confirmed by the exemplary 
conduct of the Thessalonians after their conver- 
sion, ver. 6, 7. 

And ye became unitators of us, and of the 
Lord', having received the word amidst great 





* And of the Lord.) Mr. Wakefield, upon the authority of 
the A&thiopic version, leaves out xa: (and), and joins te Kupie 
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affliction with joy in the holy spirit', so that ye 
became examples to all the believers in Alacedonea 
and Achaia?. 

The success of the gospel among you was pro- 
portioned to the means employed for your conver- 
sion. Some among my own countrymen, and many 
of the Gentiles who had before been worshipers of 
the true God, and who might therefore be expected 
to listen to the discoveries of his will, embraced the 
gospel. And, what is still more worthy of admira- 
tion and joy, great numbers even of idolatrous hea- 
then were deeply impressed with the tokens of divine 
interposition, and became sincere converts to the 
Christian faith. Yes, my brethren, you became not 
only proselytes to my doctrine, but imitators of my 
example ; for I once like you was alienated from the 
gospel. But why do I speak of myself? you be- 
came imitators of Jesus himself, your master and 
mine, our great ensample, our glorious chief. He 
was a sufferer before he triumphed ; and in the pro- 











to the next clause, which he renders, “ receiving the doctrine 
of the Lord.’ Griesbach does not notice this various reading. 

' Joy in the holy spirit.} The gifts of the spirit were a proof 
of their being'the children of God, or his chosen people; and 
were likewise the pledge of their title to immortality. “ Well, 
therefore,” says Dr. Benson, “ might it cause them to rejoice, 
even in the midst of persecution, Acts v.41; Rom. xii. 12; 
Eph. i. 13,14; Col.i.11; Rom. viii. 14—17." “ Cum gau- 
dio magno, cum letitia que esset a spiritu sancto effecta, sive, 
nata ex evangelio quod Paulus Thessalonicensibus tradidisset,’ ’ 
Rosenmuller. 

® Macedonia and Achaia.] The whole of the countries pos- 
scssed by the Greeks in Europe were by the Romans reduced 
to two provinces, Macedonia and Achaia. See Dr. Macknight. 
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spect of the reward set before him, he bore the 
cross and despised the shame. You are his faith- 
ful followers: you profess his doctrine amidst dan- 
gers and persecutions. But, possessed of those gifts 
of the holy spirit, which are a sure pledge of the 
truth of the gospel, and of the accomplishment of 
your glorious expectations, you rejoice even in tri- 
bulation. So that you are yourselves become shin- 
ing examples to the neighbouring churches of the 
excellence and energy of Christian principles. 


4. The apostle expresses great satisfaction in the 
high reputation which the Thessalonian converts 
had gained by their faith, their fortitude, and zeal, 
ver. 8—10. 

For, from you hath the word of the Lord re- 
sounded 3, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but 
in every place your faith towards God hath spread 
abroad, so that we need not to say any thing con- 
cerning it: For they themselves declare concerning 
us4 what kind of entrance we had among you; and 


5 Resounded.] Grotius observes, that many of the Thessalo- 
nians were merchants who travelled into foreign parts for the 
sake of commerce, and who would naturally spread the intelli- 
gence of the extraordinary events which had happened at Thes- 
-salonica, of the impression which had been made upon the minds 
of many of their countrymen, and of the great change which 
it had produced in their conduct. 
4 They ‘themselves, &c.]  “ that is,” says Dr. Chandler, 
‘‘ those of Macedonia and Achaia, and other places who know 
_of your conversion: they show of us, arayyeAAget, publish and 
declare concerning us to others, in what manner and with what 
evidence we preached the gospel to you.” “‘ Those whe were 
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how ye turned to God' from idols, to serve the lv- 
ing and true God, and to expect his Son from hea- 
ven whom he raised from the dead; even Jesus, who 
as our deliverer from impending wrath 2. 

The beneficial influence of your example has dif- 
fused itself far and wide. For truly, my Christian 
brethren, the extraordinary change produced in you 
by the preaching of the gospel, has not only excited 
the astonishment of your heathen neighbours and 
your fellow-citizens of every description, but it has 
been proclaimed abroad through all the adjacent 
countries, and is become the topic of general con- 
versation and wonder. In our progress from place 
to place, in the accomplishment of our apostolic 
inission, it is our usual practice to relate in the 
towns and cities to which we come, and where we 
are about to open our ministry, the success which 
we have met with in those regions through which 
we have already passed. But with regard to Thes- 
salonica this is quite unnecessary. ‘The report of 





with us declare what kind of an admission,” &c. “ aures reps 
yw.” Philalethes. 

1 And how ye turned to God.} Dr. Benson observes, that 
“‘ the two fundamental articles of Christianity are here again 
repeated.” 

2 Impending wrath.) rys opyys THS Egyomevys. “* impending 
anger.” Philalethes. ‘ the punishment which is to come.” 
Newcome. ‘who shall herexfter save us (fucowevey is the 
reading of some copies) from that wrath that shall finally come 
upon all who do not believe nor obey the gospel.” Chandler. 
N.B. Griesbach takes no notice of the various reading which 
Dr. Chandler suggests. ‘ Hic presens pro futuro, bis. puo- 


wevoy pro pugouevey, deinde esyvouerys, pro venture.” Rosen- 
muller. 
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your conversion to the Christian faith has every ch. 1. 


where anticipated our intelligence. For whither- 
soever the citizens of your opulent and populous 
metropolis are led, either by the affairs of govern- 
ment, or the concerns of commerce, or upon their 
own private business or amusement, they are all 
eager to relate the wonderful events which have 
lately taken place among you. And in particular 
they recount our appearance in your city, our pub- 
lic teaching, and our extraordinary works ; to which 
they subjoin the amazing change of views, princi- 
ples, and conduct which this new doctrine and these 
surprising works have produced upon their fellow- 
citizens ; so that great numbers have been prevailed 
upon to forsake the religion of their country, and 
the customs of their ancestors, to abandon the wor- 
ship of the heathen gods, and the deified heroes, in 
order to devote themselves to the worship and ser- 
vice of the one true God: of that glorious and 
eternal Being, who is the maker of heaven and 
earth, and all things therein, and who is the only 
proper object of religious adoration. And they fur- 
ther report, as a remarkable singularity in the cha- 
racter of these new proselytes, that they all profess 
to live under the awful expectation of the speedy 
appearance of a glorious person whom they call 
their Master and Lord, who, having suffered a vio- 
lent death as a witness to the truth, was by the 
power of God raised from the grave, and thus de- 
clared to be his first-born Son; who afterwards as- 
cended to the right hand of God, and is constituted 
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by his heavenly Father the judge both of the living 
and the dead; and that the name of this holy and 
exalted person is Jesus of Nazareth; who will also 
most assuredly rescue all who receive and obey his 
gospel from that vengeance which will in due time 
inevitably fall upon those who are immersed in the 
gross and odious vices which prevail in so lament- 
able a degree in the heathen world. This, my 
Christian brethren, is the report which is every 
where circulated concerning you ; a report which 
is highly to your credit ; and which affords us, your 
teachers, and your affectionate faithful friends, the 
most heartfelt satisfaction, And I now mention it 
to you, that you may be stimulated by it to support 
the honourable character which you have so justly 
acquired, and to persevere in your adherence to the 
Christian faith, and in the practice of Christian 
virtue. 


SECTION IL. 


THE APOSTLE asserts the fidelity, the purity, the 
affection, and disinterestedness with which he 
and his associates had preached the gospel at 
Thessalonica, and he appeals to the Thessalo- 
nians, and to the Supreme Being himself, to at- 
test the veracity of his declaration. Ch. ii. 1— 
12. 


1. He reminds them of the courage with which 
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he and his associates opened their ministry at 
Thessalonica, after the injurious and contumelious 
treatment which they had endured at Philippi, ver. 
L528 

For yourselves, brethren, know that our enter- 
ing in among you was not in vain). But though 
we had before suffered, and had been tgnominiously 
treated?, as ye know, at Philippi, we were bold in 
our God3 to declare to you the gospel of God+, 
amidst great opposition >. 

















1 In vain.| “ xevy, without influence on your belief, ch.i.9 ; 
and on your practice, ch.i. 7,8, ii. 13, 14."" Newcome. Chand- 
ler observes that the word signifies either fruitless or deceitful ; 
in the former sense it connects with the last verses in the fore- 
going chapter, and in the latter sense with the verse imme- 
diately following. 

* Ignominiously treated.] vSpichevres,. “ had suffered bodily 
injury.”” Wakefield. The history of this infamous usage is given, 
Acts xvi., and the judicious reader will observe how the history 
and the epistle illustrate and confirm each other. It was con- 
sidered as the highest indignity to beat a Roman citizen with 
rods, and the Porcian law expressly exempted them from it. 
One of the heaviest charges of Cicero against Verres is the fre- 
quent inflicting of this disgraceful punishment upon Roman 
citizens. See Chandler on the text. 

5 Bold in our God.] enapéinoiacapefa. ‘ This word,” says 
Dr. Chandler, “‘ sometimes signifies, ‘ to speak with courage, 
and void of fear ;’ sometimes, ‘ to speak openly and plainly, 
without ambiguity or disguise ;’ sometimes, ‘ to speak in the 
most public manner before others ;’ and sometimes, ‘ to speak 
with full persuasion and confidence of encouragement and sup- 
port ;’ and the word seems to take in all these kindred senses, 
which the history also justifies, Acts xvii. 1—3.” In our God. 
‘«« The gods of the heathen,” as Dr. Benson observes, ‘* were 
not able to inspire their votaries with such courage and con- 
stancy in promoting religion and virtue.” 

4 We were bold in our God to declare the gospel of God.) 
«<The repetition of the word God is truly emphatical, and with 
the highest elegance and propriety.’’ Chandler. 

> Amidst great opposition.) ev ToAAw aywvt. “ with much 
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You cannot, my friends, be surprised that the 
circumstances of our mission among you, and of 
the extraordinary success which attended it, should 
have become, as I have just mentioned to you, 
the topics of general conversation through all the 
neighbouring countries ; for you yourselves well re- 
collect all the circumstances of it, both with respect 
to the character and conduct of the teachers, and 
the number and zeal of the converts to their new 
and sublime doctrine. You know that we neither 
came with false pretences to a divine authority, nor 
were our labours among you ineffectual and fruit- 
less. You had heard of the savage cruelty with 
which we had been treated at Philippi; and how, 
though we were Roman citizens, the magistrates 
had presumed to violate our sacred privileges by in- 
flicting stripes upon us, and that even without hear- 
ing what we had to say in our own defence. And 
when, sensible of their misconduct, they requested 
us to depart, we came immediately to Thessalo- 
nica; and, while we were yet smarting with the 
wounds we had received at Philippi, we boldly, pub- 
licly, and without any artifice or disguise, as became 
the messengers of the God of truth, taught at Thes- 
salonica the same novel and obnoxious doctrine for 
which we had lately suffered so much at Philippi. 
And in the exercise of our ministry among you we 








earnestness.” Newcome. ‘in so great a struggle.” Wake- 
field. ‘in much danger.’ Chrysostom, Erasmus, Grotius, 
Benson, Raphelius. ‘“ The word signifies ‘ great opposition,’ 
or, ‘ great hazard.’ Phil, 1.30.” Chandler, 
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met, as usual, with great opposition: first from the 
Jews, and afterwards, at their instigation, from the 
heathen rabble; in consequence of which we were 
exposed to great hazard, and ultimately obliged to 
withdraw from the city. And you cannot but have 
remarked that the part which we have acted is very 
different from that which the boastful teachers of 
the heathen philosophy would have done in similar 
circumstances. ‘The reason is, that we placed our 
confidence not in senseless idols, but in a God who 
is omnipotent to protect his faithful servants; and 
in publishing to you the joyful tidings of salvation 
we were conscious that we were acting in obedience 
to his authority, and fulfilling the high commission 
with which we were intrusted. 


2. The apostle asserts the competency, the pu- 
rity, and the veracity of himself and his associates 
in the ministry of the gospel, ver. 3, 4. 

For, our evhortation was not of error!, nor of 
wmpurity 2, nor with decert3, But as we were ap- 





1 Of error.) wAavys. “ we ourselves being deceived.” New- 
come. Dr. Chandler observes, that “ in these and the follow- 
ing verses the apostle plainly refers to certain teachers who 
were chargeable with these immoral views and practices ;”" and 
he supposes that the heathen philosophers are principally, if 
not solely, alluded to, both as the Thessalonian Christians, 
being chiefly converted heathen, must be ignorant of Jewish 
controversies, and because ‘‘ these words are the plainest de- 
scription that can be of the generality of the heathen philoso- 
phers, who were chargeable with every one of the corrupt and 
the mean practices which the apostle disclaims.” 

* Nor of impurity.) ‘ nor with impure and sensual doctrines 
or views. See 2 Pet. it. 10, 14; Jude 4, 8; Rev. ii. 6, 15. Ham- 
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proved by God+ to be intrusted with the gospel, we 
speak accordingly, not to please men®, but that God 
who approveth our hearts ®, 

The characters of those who profess to teach the 
fashionable systems of heathen philosophy are suf- 
ficiently notorious. Many of them are themselves 
bewildered in the labyrinths of error. Many of 
them, both by their instruction and their conduct, 
countenance the most licentious and abominable 
practices ; and many, to please their hearers, teach 


mond, Wall.” Newcome. ‘‘ The philosophers were in these 
respects infamously criminal.” Chandler. Some by axa§apoins 
understand insincerity only, and Bentley conjectures that the 
true reading is avOswraperxias, men-pleasing, as better suiting 
the connexion ; but this reading is unauthorized, and the pre- 
ceding interpretation is unusual, and both are unnecessary. See 
Benson and Bowyer. 

3 Nor with deceit.] ev doAw, “ not with an intention to de- 
ceive others.’” Newcome.—‘ Lucian says of the philosophers, 
that the impudence of their hypocrisy was intolerable.” Chand- 
ler—‘ They used no craft or artifice ; did not artfully conceal 
some parts and adulterate others ; did not assert the necessity 
of the Gentile Christians observing the law of Moses in order 
to please the Jews ; did not model Christianity according to the 
old heathen religion, or contrive methods to make them easy in 
their vices, to draw in the Gentiles.’’ Benson. 

4 Approved by God.) dedoxipacuefa. << This word,” says 
Dr. Chandler, ‘ has a stronger signification than that of mere 
allowance, and denotes fully to approve.’ See Rom. i. 28, 
Xi 2 2, 

5 To please men.) ‘* St. Paul strove to please men as far as 
he could honestly, and for their real good, Rom. xv. 2, 1 Cor. 
x. 33; but he never studied to please men, when thereby he 
must have been unfaithful, and displeased God. Gal.i. 10; 
1 Cor. iv.], vil. 24.’ Benson. 

6 Who approveth, &c.)_ ‘‘ The word is the same as before, 
and should be rendered, who approveth our hearts: who knows 
the simplicity of our views, and approyeth them.’ Chand- 
ler. 
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doctrines which they themselves do not believe. In 
short, they are influenced by the most selfish mo- 
tives, and consider themselves as accountable to no 
one for their conduct. But this, you well know, 
was not ourcharacter. Whatever our enemies may 
believe or report concerning us, we are conscious 
that our doctrine is of divine authority. No indul- 
gence was granted by us to that dissoluteness of 
manners which is so prevalent in the heathen world. 
Nor did we dare to conceal or to disguise any part 
of the message which we had in charge, in order to 
make it more palatable to our hearers. But having 
had the unspeakable honour of being selected by 
God himself, as proper instruments to be employed 
by him in publishing the joyful tidings of peace and 
good-will to mankind, we strenuously exert ourselves 
to maintain this honourable character, and to per- 
form, with the strictest fidelity, the duties of our 
important office. And with this object fully and 
continually in view, though we do not desire to give 
unnecessary offence, and are even anxious, as far as 
may be consistent with duty, to gratify the taste and 
to conform to the innocent prejudices of our hear- 
ers ; yet, upon the whole, we feel little solicitude for 
human applause, and are supremely desirous of ap- 
proving ourselves to Him who is witness to all the 
thoughts and purposes of the heart ; who is the only 
infallible judge of character, and in whose sight we 
cheerfully hope that our conduct is regarded with 
complacency, however we may be censured and 
condemned by men. 
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3. The apostle further affirms that neither he 
nor his associates were influenced by pride, covet- 
ousness, or vain-glory, in preaching the gospel at 
Thessalonica, ver. 5—7. 

For neither at any time! did we use flattering 
speech 2, as ye know, nor a pretence for covetous- 
ness, God is witness. Nor from men sought we 
glory; neither from you, nor from others +*, Then 





1 For neither at any time.| Dr. Benson supposes, that the 
apostle had been charged by his enemies with the faults of 
which he clears himself in the beginning of this chapter, viz. 
ot imposture, impurity, guile, flattery, covetousness and vain- 

ory. 

® Use flattering specch.] ev Aoyw noraxeias evyevylyuer® “a 
very correct and emphatical manner of writing. It signifies, 
either to use flattering speeches, or to be reported of as given to 
flattery: g. d. you neither heard me doing it, nor ever charged 
me with it.” Chandler. Benson's interpretation is preferable ; 
which he says “is the sense usually given by all commentators, 
ancient and modern.” And he justly asks, ‘‘ what occasion there 
was for his solemn appeal to the Thessalonians themselves (as 
ye know) if some persons had not suggested such accusations.”’ 
He does not say, as Dr. Chandler (who is unaccoutably pre- 
judiced against Dr. Benson) insinuates, that the construction 
given by Hammond, Le Clerc, and Chandler, is bad Greek; but 
he has said and proved that the passages they quote do not jus- 
tify the sense they give to the apostle’s language. And surely, 
when the words of the text admit of two senses, Dr. Chandler's 
usual method of attributing both to the apostle cannot generally 
be correct. 

3 As ye know—God is witness.] How far the apostle had flat- 
tered his hearers, they themselves could testify ; but how far he 
was influenced by avarice and self-interest, while he pretended 
to have no object in view but the benefit of his hearers, could 
be known only to God.—“‘ rpodasis,” says Dr. Chandler, “ is 
a pretence, or colour to cover over, and more securely carry on, 
any secret design. ‘The philosophers were notorious and infa- 
mous for their covetousness.” 

* Neither from you, nor from others.) ‘ If his enemies ob- 
jected,” says Dr, Berson, ‘‘ ‘Though you sought not glory from 
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we might have assumed authority 5 as apostles of ch. i. 


Christ, we were gentle® among you. 

There are some teachers who are desirous at any 
price to secure the applause and the favour of their 
hearers ; there are others whose object is to enrich 
themselves at their expense; and there are some 
who are ambitious of the reputation of superior ta- 
lents, and the pride of rank and dignity; and there 
are not wanting those who have accused us of being 
governed by a similar spirit. These charges we re- 
pel with indignation ; and we appeal to you, and to 
God himself, to attest our innocence. Much as we 
loved you, and earnestly desirous as we were to gain 
your attention and your affection, you will bear us 





the Thessalonians, yet you love the admiration and applause of 
mankind,’ to such an objection the apostle replies by denying 
the charge. And indeed that would have been but a poor re- 
ward for all their astonishing labours, and great fatigues, their 
cold, hunger and nakedness, their buffetings and scourgings, 
their insults, dangers, and the many and grievous sufferings to 
which their faithful and assiduous preaching of the gospel ex- 
posed them.” | 

5 Assumed authority.] ev Paget evat. Dr. Benson and Dr. 
Chandler have shown that Bagos is used by classical writers to 
express gravity, dignity, and authority ; and this sense is un- 
questionably best suited to the connexion. Dr. Chandler re- 
marks that the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses are ill pointed; “ and 
by this means (says he) one of the most beautiful and moving 
passages I ever met with in the whole course of my reading is 
almost quite kept out of the reader’s view.” He rectifies the 
punctuation, which is also adopted by Griesbach, and which I 
have followed. 

6 Gentle.| ymior ‘ This word,” says Dr. Chandler, * signi- 
fies humane, indulgent. Profane writers make it the epithet of 
a father, to signify the most indulgent and affectionate father. 
Helena, speaking of Hector, says of him, waryp ws ymiog cies. 
Hiad. OQ) ver. 770, 


Ver. 7. 
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witness that we never attempted to secure this object 
by any mean compliances with your humours and 
prejudices, or by flattering you in your errors and 
your vices. And that we did not, under pretence 
of instructing you in the Christian doctrine, and 
teaching you the way of salvation, mean to make a 
gain of you, and to become rich by your liberality, 
God is witness, who knows the disinterested spint 
with which we have embarked in this glorious ser- 
vice. And we were equally clear of the imputation 
of ambition and the desire of applause. We did 
not court the admiration either of you or the public. 
We were above such unworthy motives. Indeed, 
as an apostle of Christ, who received my commis- 
sion immediately from him, who possessed super- 
natural gifts and powers in a degree equal to the 
very chief of the apostles, and who was particularly 
designated to the high office of apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, I might very consistently have claimed the re- 
spect due to my superior rank. But this was not 
my ambition. I chose to associate among you as 
an equal and a friend, or rather, as an indulgent fa- 
ther. And, instead of affecting airs of superiority, 
I was mild and gentle in my behaviour to you all. 


4. The apostle reminds the Thessalonians that 
his whole conduct towards them was, in the highest 
degree, affectionate and kind, ver. 7, 8. 

As a nursing-mother cherishes? her own chil- 


* 
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1 As a nursing-mother.| So Mr. Wakefield ; undit is evident, 
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dren, so we, affectionately loving yous, would with 
pleasure+ have imparted to you, not the gospel of 
God only, but even our own lives, because ye were 
dear tous >. 

Indeed, my friends, so far was I from desiring to 
usurp any undue authority over you, that I felt no 
emotions towards you but those of kindness and 
compassion. I even felt for you as a tender mo- 





as all must observe who consult the original, that the apostle is 
speaking of a mother who nurses and suckles her own child. See 
Benson and Macknight. 

* Cherishes.] Saarr. ‘ The Greek,” says Dr. Chandler, “ is 
more emphatical than our translation, ‘ cherishes and suckles 
her own children, warms them in her bosom, and feeds them with 
her milk.’ ”* 

3 Affectionately loving you.| ijerpomevor. “* iweiper, emidujret, 
Seda. Hesych. Non tantum a peetis usurpatur, ut vult Grotius. 
Vid. Raphel.”’ Chandler. 

* Would with pleasure.) evdoxswev. See Chandler. 

> Ye were dear to us.] ‘“ How tender, how engaging (says 
Dr. Chandler) are these expressions of this divine apostle! The 
fondness of an indulgent father to his children is very great : 
the tenderness of a mother is yet stronger. It is peculiarly 
strong to their tender infants, but strongest of all to them when 
they cherish and warm them in their bosoms, and especially 
when they hang upon the breast, and are suckled with their 
milk. Nature cannot furnish out an image of greater tender- 
ness than this: such was our apostle to his Thessalonians. He 
considers them as in the infancy of their conversion; himself as 
the tender mother nourishing and cherishing them; the gospel 
of God as the milk with which he fed them; his very soul and 
life as what he was willing to part with for their safety and be- 
nefit. He could die for them, if their preservation and welfare 
required it. Could the fendest passion of the tenderest mother 
carry her further, or prompt her to do more for the helpless in- 
fant drawing in life and warmth and nourishment from her 
breast? I think nothing can exceed the elegance, the strength, 
the tender passion, the moving affection of this description ; 
and that a man must have no bowels that does not find them 
moved, by so fine, so lively, and warm a scene,” 
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ther for the helpless infant at her breast ; who not 
only delights to impart to her beloved babe the 
warmth and nourishment that it needs, but would 
also, with pleasure, sacrifice her own life for the 
preservation of her child. So, likewise, did I, ani- 
mated with equal tenderness and affection for you, 
first impart to you, in the midst of difficulties and 
dangers, the sincere milk of the gospel, the word of 
truth and salvation; and with equal pleasure would 
I now, for your sakes, sacrifice life itself, if this 
should be necessary, to secure your interest in the 
invaluable blessings of the Christian covenant. Be- 
lieve me, then, when I assure you that I feel the 
strongest attachment to you; and suffer not the 
injurious calumnies of our enemies to excite in 
your minds any unfavourable suspicions concern- 
ing me. 


5. The apostle suggests to their recollection the 
example of industry which he had set them, in la- 
bouring for his own subsistence while he was em- 
ployed in preaching the gospel to them, ver. 9. 

Moreover!, ye remember, brethren, our labour 
and toil?; how, working night and day that we 
might not be burthensome? to any of you, we 
preached unto you the gospel of God. 


' Moreover.| ‘yap, introducing a collateral observation. 

* Labour and toil.) The apostle is here evidently speaking 
of the pains which he and his companions took in working for 
a subsistence. See Chandler. 

3 That we might not be burthensome.} Dr. Benson observes 
here, that ‘* ministers have a right to a maintenance from the 
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In an opulent and commercial city hke yours, 
the enemies of the gospel are disposed to calum- 
niate the serious professors of the Christian reli- 
gion, as men who neglect their secular concerns ; 
and to upbraid the teachers of it as encouraging 
idleness, both by their doctrine and example. Dut 
you recollect, my brethren, that our conduct while 
we exercised our ministry among you gave no coun- 
tenance to this foul aspersion. For though, while 
we devote our time to the instruction of others, we 
have a right to a decent maintenance from those 
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people to whom they preach; and it is not their duty in all 
cases to labour for bread with their own hands. This appears 
both from reason and from scripture. St. Paul often gave up 
his just rights, either, 1.) That he might give no occasion to 
charge him with covetous and worldly views ; or, 2.) That he 
might cut off all occasion from false apostles to claim a main- 
tenance from his example; or, 3.) That idle and slothful 
Christians might not pretend from his example to vindicate 
their idleness.’ Dr. Benson adds, that it was the custom of 
the Jews to teach their children a trade, even though they gave 
them a liberal education. Acts xvii. 3. 

To these observations of Dr. Benson's I would take leave to 
add what appears to be at least equally just: that where the 
persons who enjoy the benefit of a minister’s instructions either 
cannot or will not raise a competency to support his family, it is 
neither criminal nor disgraceful in a minister to use any ho- 
nourable means for his own support ; and that it would be nei- 
ther improper nor undesirable that young men who are edu- 
cating for the ministry should also acquire the knowledge of 
some profession or occupation, by which they might maintain 
themselves and their families in a decent and reputable manner. 
Dr. Benson also remarks the propriety and decorum of the apo- 
stle’s not noticing to the Thessalonians, who were probably 
poor, the supplies which he and his associates occasionally re- 
ceived from Philippi during their residence at Thessalonica ; 
and which he very prope‘ly mentions with gratitude in his Iet- 
ter to the Philippians, Phil. iv. 16. 
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for whose benefit we labour, yet we were far from 
insisting upon this right while we resided among 
you. And indeed you cannot but remember, that 
while we employed the greater part of the day in 
teaching both publicly and privately the important 
truths of divine revelation, the remainder of our 
time was usually spent in hard labour for our own 
subsistence; and that to this end we encroached 
even upon the hours of necessary repose; that so 
we might not put you to inconvenient expense in 
maintaining us, and that we might preclude the 
cavils of those who were disposed to represent us 
either as idle or as mercenary. 


6. He reminds the Thessalonians of the piety and 
sanctity of the preachers of the gospel, and how 
earnestly it had been recommended to them to fol- 
low the example of their teachers, ver. ]0—12. 

Ye are witnesses, and God ' is witness, how ho- 
lily, and righteously, and unblameably, we behaved 
ourselves among you that believe?: as ye know how 
we exhorted3, and comforted, and charged every 


' Ye are witnesses, and God.] ‘‘ A very solemn appeal this,” 
says Dr. Chandler, ‘ upon a very important occasion; and a 
noble period, full of majesty and grace.” 

* How holily, &c.} ‘* holily towards God, righteously to- 
wards men, unblameably, i. e. without giving any just occasion 
of complaint in the manner of our instruction, or in the me- 
thods we made use of to bring you to the acknowledgement of 
the truth.” Chandler. 

8 Exhorted.] yyev is to be understood after wapaxaaayres. 
Grotius mentions it as a Hebrew idiom; but Benson and 
Chandler, and before them Blackwall, notice it as an ellipsis 
not uncommon in the best Greek authors. 
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one of you, as a father his children, that ye should 
walk in a manner worthy of God, who inviteth you 
wnto his glorious kingdom +. 

We are very sensible that there are many who 
are disposed to traduce our characters, and to re- 
present us as impious and wicked inen, who, under 
a pretence of a divine commission, are accomplish- 
ing their own base and sinister designs. But of 


* Worthy of God, &c.} ‘‘ How affectionate, how engaging, 
how powerful,” says Dr. Chandler, ‘‘ this manner of instruc- 
tion! The character of a father implies tenderness and autho- 
rity. As such he exhorts them, he comforts them, he charges 
them; paprupemevot, beseeching and conjuring them in the 
most solemn manner ; and testifying to them the absolute ne- 
cessity that they should walk worthy of God.” ‘‘ Kingdom and 
glory,” says Dr. Benson, “ are put by a usual hendiadys for 
glorious kingdom. The glory in God’s temporal kingdom was 
the shechenah, that refulgent cloud which resided between the 
two cherubim, overshadowing the ark of the covenant in the 
holy of holies, Exod. xiii. 21,22. To that the apostle seems 
here to allude; but the Christian church has no such external 
visible glory. Its glory is truth, charity, and holiness.’ He 
adds, that ‘‘ Two motives are here suggested to induce the 
Christians at Thessalonica to live a holy life. 1.) The nature 
and character of the true God whose worshipers they now 
were, 2.) This holy God had called them into his glorious 
kingdom, the Christian church, from a state of ignorance, ido- 
latry, and vice, into the glorious liberty of the sons of God.” 

“ If the most unquestioned indications of an upright mind in 
this epistle,"" says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ be properly attended to, 
(and 1 will venture to say there is no instance upon record of 
any hypocrite writing in this manner,) and it be compared with 
the equally unquestionable zeal of the apostle in preaching the 
gospel, and the marks of a sound mind in conducting himself 
with the greatest prudence and judgement, a conviction of the 
truth of Christianity will be the necessary result. Let any une 
believer account for the character, the conduct, and the mode 
of writing of this apostle, upon any other supposition, if he can. 
If any person thinks that he can, I will venture to say he either 
has not duly attended to all the circumstances, or has little 
knowledge of human nature.” 
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such criminal views and conduct our consciences 
aequit us; and you, my friends, amongst whom we 
lately resided, and who were witnesses to our whole 
conduct, will give your verdict in our favour. But 
you could only witness our external conduct. There 
is a Being who searches the heart; and to him we 
liuinbly but confidently appeal for the purity of our 
motives, and the sanctity of our conduct. He knows 
the reverence of our hearts with regard to himself, 
the rectitude of our behaviour to our fellow-crea- 
tures, and our entire freedom from every thing de- 
serving of censure, whether in doctrine or practice, 
in our intercourse with you, who received the Chris- 
tian doctrine. And you remember, my dear friends 
and children in the gospel, what paternal vigilance 
and tenderness we exercised over you: exhorting 
some, comforting others, and earnestly pressing it 
upon all to regulate your conduct agreeably to your 
Christian profession. You have renounced idolatry, 
and are become worshipers of the true and living 
God: act always as in his presence, and make it 
your supreme concern to serve and please him. He 
has invited you, though heathen, to become subjects 
of that glorious kingdom which he has established 
in the world: a kingdom not dignified, indeed, with 
external splendour, but glorious in knowledge, in 
holiness, and in peace: you have accepted the hea- 
venly call. Prize highly your inestimable privilege ; 
and show by your whole conduct that you are true 
and approved members of this holy and honourable 
coumnunity. 
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LHE APOSTLE expresses his gratitude to God for 
the fortitude and zeal of the Thessalonian con- 
verts, in a season of severe persecution; and 
denounces the approaching judgcments of God 
upon the Jewish nation. Ch. ii. 13—16. 


1. The apostle gives thanks to God for the suc- 
cess of the gospel at Thessalonica, and the good 
effect it produced upon those who were converted 
to the faith, ver. 13. 

For this cause also we give thanks to God con- 
tinually }, that when ye received the doctrine con- 
cerning God which ye heard from us, ye accepted 





? For this cause, &c.] See ch.i. 2. The apostle having stated 
his own views and conduet, and those of his associates, when 
they first introduced the gospel at Thessalonica, now enlarges 
upon the effect which it had produced upon the Thessalonians, 
and shows that their mission had not been in vain. Ch. ii. 1. 
See Benson. 

* Doctrine of God, &c.] Avyov axons wap yuwy re Oe, the 
word of the report of, or concerning God. Comp. Heb. iv. 2, 
Matt. xiv. 1; the doctrine whieh they heard concerning God 
from the apostles. This Dr. Chandler thinks to be the true 
critical meaning of the place. The word received occurs a sc- 
cond time improperly in the common version; the words in 
the original being different. ‘‘ The first word, " maparatovres, 
signifies ‘ taking any thing proposed into consideration, so as 
to pass a proper judgement upon it.’ The second, edeacte, 
signifies ‘ to approve and embrace in consequence of serious 
examination.’ See Chandler and Benson, 
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not a doctrine of men, but a doctrine of God), as 
in truth it is; which also powerfully operateth in 
you who believe. 

And now, iny brethren, having reminded you of 
the circumstances in which we first preached the 
gospel at Thessalonica, and of the temper and spirit 
which we manifested among you, I rejoice in the 
recollection of your own conduct upon the same 
interesting occasion. ‘To many, indeed, our argu- 
ments were unavailing, and upon their minds the 
miraculous powers which we exercised made no 
valuable impression: but we bless God that this 
neglect of the gospel was not universal. We can 
never forget the candour and seriousness with which 
you listened to our instructions, as messengers of 
God; and in our daily devotions we never omit to 
offer up our thanksgivings to God, for your firm 
conviction of the truth, and for your public fearless 
profession of the doctrine which you heard. And 
we also bless God that you had good reason for 
your conduct. The doctrine you embraced is not 
the invention of man ; it is, and will most assuredly 
appear to be, the truth of God, and a truth of the 
greatest practical importance. You are yourselves, 
iny friends, the living proofs of it: no other doc- 





? Not a doctrine, Kc.) Dr. Chandler thinks that the particle 
as in the common version is twice inserted without any rea- 
son; the sense being much better without it. ‘‘ The apostle,” 
he observes, ‘‘ had double reason of thankfulness to God: that 
the doctrine he preached concerning God was really from him ; 
and that he had been instrumental to persuade the Thessalo- 
nians to embrace it.” 
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trine could have inspired that fortitude and zeal, 
and cheerful hope, which you have experienced and 
manifested in the trying circumstances in which 
you have been placed. 


2. The apostle traces a resemblance between the 
circumstances of the Thessalonians and those of the 
Jewish converts in Judea; and after describing the 
character of the unbelieving Jews, he concludes 
with a solemn denunciation of the approaching 
judgements of God upon that perverse and incor- 
rigible people, ver. 14—16. 

For ye, brethren, are become like? the churches 
of God in Judea which are in Christ Jesus 3: in- 
asmuch as ye also have suffered from your own 
countrymen’ the same things which they have from 
the Jews. 

That the gospel of Christ has been cordially em- 
braced by you, and has produced its genuine effect 
upon you, is evident from the firmness and forti- 





® Are become like.) pruyrat. So Wakefield. Gr. imitators. 
“ Cetus Christianorum Judaici sc. Palestinenses, Judeorum odia 
magis experti sunt, quam ecclesi@ regionum ceterarum Asiatica- 
rum, et Europearum ; nan Judai precipue erant ii, qui Chris- 
tianos persequebantur.”’ Rosenmuller. ‘as you yourselves are 
a plain instance.” Pyle. 

3 Which are in Christ Jesus.] which believe in Christ, which 
profess the Christian religion: ‘a defective form of expression 
which must be supplied in some such way. They worship one 
God and believe in Christ Jesus.’ Chandler. 

* Your own countrymen.| ‘The heathen idolaters considering 
the Christians at first only as a sect of Jews, did not give them- 
selves any trouble about them till they were instigated by the 
Jews. This was particularly the case at Thessalonica and Be- 
rea, &c. Acts xvii. 5, 13. 
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tude which you have discovered under the persecu- 
tions which you have endured. For your situation 
at Thessalonica bears a very near resemblance to 
that of the Christian converts in Judea. Your 
fellow-citizens, though heathen, and as such in ge- 
neral indifferent to the rise and progress of new 
opinions and sects, have been instigated by the 
Jews to persecute you with as much rancour as the 
Jews in Judea persecute the believers there. And 
indeed I ain constrained to bear a sad and reluctant 
testimony to the wickedness and the ruin of my un- 
happy countrymen. 

Vho both killed the Lord Jesus and the pro- 
phets\, and have persecuted us, and who please not. 
God?, and are against all men, not suffering us* 








1 The prophets.| The word :dsg¢, their own, is omitted in the 
manuscripts of best authority, and in the Vulgate and other 
ancient versions. It was probably a marginal gloss. See Gries- 
bach. 

2 Please not God.] A meiosis, by which much more is under- 
stood than the words express. The apostle means that the con- 
duct of the Jews was in the highest degree displeasing to God. 
See Chandler and Benson. 

3 Are against all men.) ‘‘ evavrios denotes enemies ; ina state 
of hostile opposition.” Chandler. This was the character which 
the Jews bore among the heathen, whom it is well known that 
they regarded with hatred and contempt. 

"Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti; 

Quesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. 
JUVENAL. Sat. xiv. 
Adversus alios omnes hostile odium. Tacitus. See Elsner.— 
“against Gentiles, whether converted or unconverted; and 
against converted Jews.’? Newcome. This severe descrip- 
tion of the Jews is confirmed by Josephus, who frequently calls 
them Seosuveis, haters of God; and who, in a passage which 
has often been cited from his Jewish War, b. vi. c. 13. § 6. de- 
clares that ‘he thinks that if the Romans had delayed to take 
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to declare salvation to the Gentiles: thus conti- 
nually filling up the measure of their sins>, But 
wrath is overtaking them ® to utter destruction?. 
With regret I say it; but truth compels me to 
declare, that the crimes of my deluded countrymen 
have now nearly reached their utmost linit, and that 
their ruin is impending and inevitable. For they 
have been the murderers of Jesus, our lord and 


vengeance on these wretches, they would either have been 
swallowed up by an earthquake, or that the city would have 
been swept away by a deluge; or that they would have par- 
taken of the thunders of Sodom ; for that they were a more im- 
pious generation than those who suffered these calamities.” See 
Chandler. 

* Not suffering us.] xwavovtwy. So Wakefield. forbidding, 
hindering. ‘ The meaning is, ‘‘ not forbidding us to preach in 
order to their salvation, but to preach the doctrine of the pos- 
sibility of their salvation by faith alone.’ Chandler. 

> Filling up, &c.) “This,” says Dr. Benson, “ is an allusion 
to filling up a vessel to the brim. The vessel was filled a great 
way before, but this filled it up quite. A similar allusion is used 
Gen. xv. 16, Matt. xxiii. 32.” 

6 Is overtaking them.] egface’ “ literally, hath overtaken, on 
account of its nearness and certainty.” Wakefield. ‘ That de- 
solation was drawing nigh when the apostle wrote this epistle ; 
and the destruction of their temple, city, and nation, happened 
within twenty years after.” Benson. 

’ To utter destruction.} «1g redog. “ finally, at last.” H. 
Stephens, Grotius, Knatchbull, Benson. ‘ to consummation, 
to utter destruction.’’ Newcome, and others. So LXX. Numb. 
xvii. 13; Josh. vii. 24, x. 20; Job vi. 9; Amos ix. 8; 2 Chron. 
xii. 12, “‘ wrath is coming on them to the full. Such wrath 
as shall perfect and consummate their destruction.” Chand- 
Jer. This epistle was written a.p.52. The destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple happened about twenty years after- 
wards. ‘This event the apostle foreknew either by inspiration, 
or by the recorded prophecy of Jesus previous to his crucifixion. 
Mr. Wakefield translates the words, ‘ complete punishment is 
overtaking them.” 
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master, whom they ought to have received as their 
promised Messiah, and who gave the most ample 
proof of his divine legation: yet even him they de- 
livered up to the Roman power, under a false charge 
of treason and blasphemy, and insisted upon his 
public crucifixion. The prophets who foretold the 
mission of Christ, had been treated by their prede- 
cessors with similar cruelty. And if we, the apostles 
and messengers of Jesus, and the authorized wit- 
nesses of his resurrection, have hitherto escaped, 
it has been owing to want of power, not of inclina- 
tion on their part: for they have beaten and impri- 
soned us, and forbidden us to teach the doctrine 
of Christ; and some of our number have even been 
put to death. Thus they are acting in a manner 
most highly offensive to the Supreme Being, whom 
they profess to venerate, while they oppose his will 
and destroy his holy and authorized messengers. 
They are the enemies of the human race; holding 
all mankind in contempt and abhorrence, though 
equally with themselves the creatures and children 
of God. And this malignity of spirit they evince 
in a way which renders it doubly odious, by giving 
every obstruction in their power to the promulga- 
tion of the gospel among the Gentiles, and refusing 
them admission into the kingdom and family of 
God. Thus they add crime to crime, without any 
interruption or remission, till, the measure of their 
iniquities being full, divine justice will no longer 
forbear to strike. And dreadful indeed will their 
approaching catastrophe be. The denunciations 
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of the crucified prophet will be literally fulfilled. cn. 1. 


The ruin of the nation will be complete. And the 
awful consunimation is at hand. 


SECTION IV. 


THE APOSTLE, having been disappointed in his 
intention of making the Thessalonians a visit, 
and having sent Tomothy to Thessalonica to 
learn the state of their affacrs, expresses the 
highest satisfaction in the report which that 
evangelist had made concerning their perseve- 
rance tn the faith, and their affection to him: 
and he concludes with testifying his earnest de- 
sire to visit them, and his best wishes for their 
establishment in faith and holiness. Ch. ii. 17 
—iii. 13. 


1. Having been compelled to leave them abrupt- 
ly, he was earnestly desirous of seeing them again, 
but had hitherto been prevented from executing his 
purpose, ver. 17, 18. 


4 


i 


Now we, brethren', having been bereaved of Ver. 17. 


you® at an hour's warning 3, tn person, not in 


' Now we, brethren.] Dr. Benson observes that “ the apostle 
has called his converts at Thessalonica, brethren, beloved, or 
beloved brethren, no less than seventeen times in this epistle : 
whereby he not only testified his very ardent affection for them, 
but acknowledged the Gentile as well as Jewish converts for 
Christian brethren.” 

® Bereaved of you.) aoppayiobevrss. See Wakefield, “ Op- 
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heart, have earnestly endeavoured with great de- 
sire’ to see your face. Accordingly, we intended 
to come to you, even I Paul, more than once, but 
Satan hindered us *. 

My dear brethren, you recollect how suddenly, 
and with how little previous notice, I was torn from 
you as a father fron: the children of his affection, 
in consequence of the tumult which was raised at 
the instigation of the Jews. But though I was per- 
sonally compelled to withdraw from vou, my heart 
still remained with you, and my tenderest affec- 
tions are fixed upon you: so that ever since I left 
you I have never ceased to devise the means of 
gratifying my ardent desire to visit you again. Hi- 
therto, however, my efforts have been fruitless : for 
though I Paul, your teacher and apostle, have re- 


Paves, o yovewy esyoynuevos, xas Texvwy.”’ Hesychius. “ He 
compares the uneasiness he was under,” says Dr. Chandler, 
“© to the distress of a father robbed of, and torn from, his chil- 
dren, at an hour’s warning, and forced to leave them in cir- 
cumstances of tle most helpless cauger.”’ 

3 Atan hour's warning.| woos xasgov weas. So Dr. Chandler, 
and unquestionably right; though this sense is overlooked, as 
he observes, by almost all interpreters. Mr. Wakefield’s ver- 
sion is, ‘ata moment's warning.” Ti is not true that the apo- 
stle was seperated from them for a short time only, for it was 
SIX years before he saw them again; and if it had been fact, 
it would have been beside the apostle’s purpose to have men- 
tioned it. 

' Earnestly endeavoured, &c.] The apostle expresses with 
great emphasis his earnest desire to see the Thessalonians 
again. ‘* The word,” says Dr. Chandler, “ signifies, ‘I dili- 
gently endeavoured.’ To raise the idea, he adds, ‘1 more abun- 
dantly endeavoured ;’ and to make his diligence appear as strong 
as words could do it, concludes, ‘I more abundantly endea- 
voured to see you with great desire.’ dmat Paulus, voca- 
bula per se augentia, amplius augere,” Grotius. 
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peatedly intended and endeavoured to take a journey 
to Thessalonica, some impediment or other has al- 
ways occurred to prevent me; and particularly the 
malignity of the Jews, and the peculiar enmity 
which they harbour against me, and which would 
lead them to sacrifice my life, if they could once 
get me into their power. 


2. The apostle states the delight he felt in the 
prospect of meeting his Thessalonian converts at 
the coming of Christ, ver. 19, 20. 

For what is our hope or joy, or crown of tri- 
umph4, in the presence of our Lord Jesus > at his 











* Satan hindered us.] “ wicked men, the instruments of Sa- 
tan.’ Newcome. The word Satan signifies adversary, and 
in the Old Testament is constantly used in this sense. In the 
New Testament it oecurs thirty-three times ; and commonly 
expresses, the principle of opposition personified, whatever be 
the cause or the object of the obstruction. Paul’s paralytic dis- 
order is ealled Satan, 2 Cor. xii. 7, beeause it obstructed his 
preaching the gospel. Peter is called Satan, Matt. xii. 26, 
because he contradicted what Jesus had just declared. Satan 
sometimes signifies the heathen power, and sometimes the per- 
seeuting power; but it never signifies what it is usually under- 
stood to express, the chief of apostates and fallen angels — 
Dr. Priestley explains it, “ one adversary or other has prevented 
me.” “ Impedivit autem hoc Satanas, injectd ei necessitate 
disputandi sepius cum Stoicis et Epicureis qui Athenis erant.”’ 
Grotius. ‘©The enemy here intended,” says Dr. Benson, 
“was evidently the unbelieving Jews at Thessalonica.”’ It was 
some unknown impediment. 

3 For what is our hope.] Dr. Chandler observes that it is 
“ uneertain whether the apostle here refers to the crown of trt- 
umph worn by the conqueror, or to the garland of victory in the 
games."’ Dr, Benson remarks, that ‘‘ as Paul expected to know 
his own converts in the great day, we may therefore hope to 
know our friends in a future state.’ 

* Or crown of triumph.] xavyyzews. So Wakefield. ‘a 
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Ch. II. 
Ver. 20, 
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coming ? Are not even ye? Ye are indeed our 
glory and our poy ®. 

If it should bein my power, I will make another 
effort to visit yorsoon ; but I inay perhaps be again 
disappointed ; and possibly in this world I may ne- 
ver have another opportunity of sceing you again. 
But there is a day advancing when we shall be sure 
to meet: it is the day of our Lord and Master Jesus, 
when he shall return to raise the dead and to judge 
the world. And to what think ye that I look for- 
ward with delightful anticipation, as the brightest 
crown, the most transporting bliss of that trium- 
phant day ?—It is to the happiness of meeting you, 
my beloved brethren, my dear Thessalonian con- 
verts, my joy and pride, at the tribunal! of our ho- 
noured Lord and judge—approved, acknowledged, 
and rewarded by him. Yes; it is to meet, never 
to part any more. This will be happiness indeed. 
And of this triumph, blessed be God, it is not in 


crown of which a man boasts.” Le Clerc. “‘ Mocatur corona, 
non quotidiana, sed que diebus summe leiitie ad eximium or- 
natum sumitur. Sic Paulum ovnabant tam preclare per Mace- 
doniam struct ab ipso ecclesia.’ Grotius. 

5 In the presence of our Lord Jesus.] The received text adds 
Christ; but this word is wanting in the Alexandrine, Clermont, 
and Corbey manuscripts, and in the Syriac, Vulgate, and other 
versions. See Griesbach ; who however retains it in his text. 

} Are not even ye?) ‘ Construi hec sic debent.”’? Grotius. See 
also Chandler and Benson. 

* Ye are indeed, &c.] So Mr. Wakefield. The old English 
version is, Yes, ye are indeed our glory and joy. ‘ The particle 
yap, which we render for, should have been translated even. 
For this use of the particle, see Herodotus Hist. I. i. 8, V. iii 
12.” Chandler, 
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the power of our worst and most inveterate ene- 
mies either to hinder or to deprive us. 


3. The apostle, moved by the tender anxiety 
which he felt on their account, had sent Timothy 
from Athens, to visit, to console, and to encourage 
them, ch. ni. 1—3. 

So chen, being no longer able to refrain3, we 
willingly acquiesced + in being left at Athens alone, 
and sent Timothy, our brother, and a fellow worker 
with God in the gospel of Christ, to support and 
encourage you ® concerning your fidelity7; that 
none of yous may be moved9 by these our afflic- 





° Refrain.) “ seyw properly signifies to cover: here it sig- 
nifies, to suppress the impatience of our desires.” Chandler. 
“ being able to endure no longer.” Wakefield. 

* Willingly acquiesced.| See Chandler. ‘* we have submit- 
ted.” Wakefield. “1 cheerfully preferred’ Benson. The 
word evdoxyoapev expresses the readiness with which the apostle 
acquiesced in being left by himself at Athens. 

° Timothy, &c.] The copies read these clauses variously : 
I adopt the reading of Griesbach. 

® Support and encourage.} So Wakefield. Wapaxaarecau sig- 
nifies both to exhort and comfort: the apostle might intend to 
include both significations. 

’ Your fidelity.] See ver.5: not concerning their faith, but 
their firm adherence to their profession. 

® That none of you.) 7w pydeva, The best copies read 70 
pydeva for ets ro x. 7. A. Griesbach : see ver. 13. Benson and 
Newcome. 

° Be moved.) “ caivecbas, proprie adulor, blandior, pellicio, 
non solum de canibus caudam blande moventibus, catvet, x0Aa- 
xevet, Hesychius. Hinc, quatio, concutio, et metaphorice, com- 
moveo, turbo.’ Schleusner. The word is commonly understood 
as a metaphor, taken from a dog’s moving his tail, either from 
joy or fear; but more frequently in the former sense. And Dr. 
Chandler supposes that “the apostle meant that Timothy was 
to caution the Thessalonians against being fawned and flattered 
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Ch. tons, for ye yourselves know that we are appointed 
Weeds dennis). 

So solicitous was I, my brethren, on your ac- 
count, so apprehensive lest something amiss might 
have happened in consequence of our abrupt depar- 
ture from Thessalonica, of the persecutions which 
we endured, and of the perils to which you were 
yourselves exposed, that I could no longer refrain 
from taking some steps to relieve my own anxiety, 
and to fortify your principles. And as it was not 








out of their faith and hope, by views of security and other 
worldly advantages.”” The common, and perhaps the more pro- 
bable, interpretation is, that they should not be deterred from 
their profession by the persecution of the teachers of the gospel. 

" Appointed to this.] ‘“ This is the natural lot of us apostles.” 
Acts ix. 16, Newcome.— In those early ages,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “‘ men were not tempted by any honours or emolu- 
ments of this life. They were apprized that they were not to 
expect any advantage from the scheme in this world, but that 
all their hopes of reward were to be in another. Now what 
could induce men in the cool possession of themselves, as the 
apostles evidently were, and thousands of others, naturally 
lovers of life and of the pleasures and advantages of it, as well 
as other men, to entertain these great and distant prospects, 
and to sacrifice every thing else to them, but the most well- 
grounded faith in the gospel, or such evidence as could not 
but command the assent of men in their circumstances, who 
had every possible opportunity of judging ; and which there- 
fore ought to satisfy us?” “ This word,” says Dr. Chandler, 
‘is very justly translated. I see no reason to soften the mean- 
ing of it so as to exclude the positive order and appointment of 
God. The word is used both in sacred and profane writers to 
denote something fixed and determined. Luke ii. 34, Philip. i. 
17. Nor is there any thing unworthy of God in such an ap- 
pointment. He called them out to be public examples of faith, 
patience, and constancy. He appointed them to the honour of 
being martyrs and confessors for the truth, that hereby he might 
spread the Christian doctrine, approve their fidelity, and ren- 
der them worthy the crown of victory.” 
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in my power to visit you, I very cheerfully proposed Ch. 111. 
Ver. 3. 


to remain at Athens by myself, in a situation of con- 
siderable difficulty, and amongst persons who were 
perfect strangers, many of whom were insolent and 
prating sceptics, and dispatched Timothy, my faith- 
ful and beloved associate in the ministry of the go- 
spel, and indeed I may add, a fellow-worker with God 
himself in the same glorious cause, to Thessalonica, 
to confirm your faith, and to administer those ad- 
vices and consolations which would be most effec- 
tual to encourage you to persevere in your Chris- 
tian profession. And I particularly charged him 
to caution you against being warped from your in- 
tegrity by the consideration of those sufferings to 
which the most eminent of the preachers of the 
Christian doctrine are exposed ; for you cannot but 
recollect what you so often heard me declare, that 
ease and interest were not the objects we had in 
view in the exercise of our ministry; that suffering 
was as familiar to us as teaching, and was, in fact, 
a part of our ministerial and apostolic office. It was 
the divine appointment, and we knew from the be- 
ginning what we had to expect. 


4. The apostle, though he had distinctly fore- 
warned them of what was to happen, yet being 
anxious for their stedfastness, had sent to inquire 
after their state, ver. 4, 5. 

For, indeed, when we were with you, we told 
you beforehand, that we should suffer trouble, even 
as it came to pass, and ye know. For this cause, 

E? 


4. 


iy) 


2 


Ch. IIT. 
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being no longer able to endure, I sent to know 


Ver. 5. your fidelity’, fearing, lest by some means the se- 


ducer? might have seduced you, and our labour 
might be in vain. 

I did not flatter you, my brethren, when you first 
embraced the Christian religion, that either you or 
your teachers would lead an easy and quiet life in 
the open profession of this novel and obnoxious 
doctrine. While lL was yet with you, before the 
storm burst, previously to any offence which was 
taken at us or at our doctrine, and while we were 
even held in admiration in consequence of the dis- 
play of our miraculous powers, I told you that this 
tranquillity would be of short duration, and that 
sorrow and suffering would speedily overtake us ; 
and so it proved, as you well recollect. These suf- 
ferings, therefore, which we so distinctly foretold, 
can constitute no reasonable objection against the 
authority of our mission. Knowing, however, the 
advantage which the artful enemies of the gospel 
would make of the persecutions of its ministers, I 
was eager to send my beloved colleague to inquire 
into your state, fearing lest the terrors of persecu- 
tion should have alarmed you, or the artifices of 


1 Your fidelity.) ‘‘ By profane authors,” says Dr. Chandler, 
‘this word misis is frequently used to signify the ‘ fidelity of 
subjects to a prince,’ and of ‘ one man to another in the per- 
formance of promises ;’ and should have been rendered fidelity 
or constancy.” See ver. 7, where Mr. Wakefield renders it per- 
severance. Compare ver. 8. 

® Seducer.} metpagwy' “one that solicits and persuades an- 
other to a criminal action, by whatsoever methods it may be. 
This is the sense of it also in profane authors,” Chandler. > - 
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the enemy have seduced you from your allegiance Ch. IL. 


to the gospel, and should have made void our la- 
bours and our hopes, 


5. The apostle expresses the utmost satisfaction 
in the report which Timothy had made of their ad- 
herence to Christianity, and of their affection to 
him, ver. 6—8, 

But Timothy, being lately returned3 from you to 
us, and having Sromehe us good tidings of your 
fidelity and affection, and of the kind remembrance 
which you constantly have of us, being as earnestly 
destrous to see us, as we are to see yout; for this 
cause, brethren, we were comforted concerning you, 
in ail our affretion and poverty, by your fidelity. 
For now we lve indeed®, seeing that ye stand 


jirmly in the Lord. 





5 Timothy being lately returned.] ‘‘ Timothy having come 
back to us just now from you.” Wakefield, The expression 
seems to indicate that the epistle was written soon after Timo- 
thy’s return ; who, together with Silas, came to the apostle at 
Corinth, from which city, therefore, this epistle was dated. See 
Acts xviii. 5. 

4 As earnestly desirous to see us, &c.] “ These words are part 
of ‘Timothy’s report, who assured the apostle that their affec- 
tionate remembrance of him was such, that they had as warm 
and passionate a fondness for seeing him, as he could have for 
seeing them.” Chandler. 

° Affliction and poverty.| aveyxy’ * this word signifies a ne- 
cessity and pressure of any kind but particularly the distress of 
poverty, which seems to be the meaning of the word in this 
place.” Chandler. The apostle was now at Corinth, where he 
refused to accept supplies from the new converts, and chose to 
maintain himself by his own manual industry. Acts xviii. I— 
4; 2 Cor. xi. 9, 10, xii. 13—18. He was assisted by contri- 
butions from Macedonia, 2 Cor. xi. 9, and probably found it 
difficult to procure subsistence. 


Ver. 5. 


6. 


7. 


a4 


Ch. III. 
Ver. 8. 
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And now, my brethren, with unspeakable satisfac- 
tion I acknowledge that mysolicitude is relieved, and 
that my fears concerning you have been happily dis- 
pelled by the return of Timothy, and the pleasing 
intelligence which he has brought. Having left 
Athens, and being now at Corinth, Silas and Ti- 
mothy have lately joined ine here. And though, as 
you perceive, I am destined to wander from place 
to place, and am but poorly provided with the ne- 
cessaries of life, having determined to accept of no- 
thing from these opulent Corinthians; yet, amidst 
poverty and distress, Iam soothed and cheered with 
the favourable report which my faithful associate has 
made ef your firm adherence to your Christian pro- 
fession, of your love to each other, and of your af- 
fectionate attachment to me, your instructor and 
friend. For Timothy has informed me that you 
Jong as earnestly to see me, as I do to see you. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the disadvantages of 
my external condition, Tam far from meaning to 
complain.. No, my brethren, since this evangelist is 
come back with the joyful tidings of your firm ad- 
herence to the doctrine of Christ, I feel myself a 


© We live indeed, &c.] exv does not always imply that the 


case is dubious. Sce | John iii. 2. “‘ How does this generous 
and benevolent apostle,”’ says Dr. Benson, “ treat his converts 
like his children, and with the bowels of a father overlook all 
his own persecutions and distresses as long as things went well 
with them! If they had not persevered, it would have greatly 
troubled and afflicted him. But it was joy, it was transport, it 
was life worth enjoying, to hear of their perseverance and sted- 
fastness in the Christian faith. Here is a pattern for all the 
pastors of the Christian church.” 
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happy man: to be assured of your continual pro- cn. 11. 


gress in faith and holiness, this is life indeed ; life 
worth enjoying: it is health, wealth, and happi- 
ness. 


6. The apostle expresses his devout gratitude to 
God for the satisfaction which he felt on their ac- 
count, and his earnest prayers that he may be per- 
mitted to visit them soon, ver. 9—11. 

For what thanks are we able! to render to God 
concerning j you, in return for all the poy with which 
we rejoice on your account before our God? Might 
and day? praying most earncstly that we may see 
your face, and make up what is wanting to insure 


your fidelity3, But may our God and Father him- 


* For what thanks are we able to render in return.) avrato- 
devas. “ the word signifies, ‘ to give something in return as 
an acknowledgement for favours received.’ The interrogation 
increases the vehemence and warmth of the sentiment. His 
gratitude was stronger than he was able to express,” See 
Chandler, whose translation I have followed. 

* Night and day.) “ An allusion to the computation of the 
Jews, who began their day at sunset.”” Benson. 

’ Wanting to insure your fidelity :] “ i, e. to impart some spi- 
ritual gift. Rom. i. 11. Grotius.”” Newcome. “ It is an imagi- 
nation of some interpreters, (says Dr. Chandler, alluding to 
Dr. Benson and others,’ that when the apostles first planted a 
church, they taught them only the plain and fundamental ar- 
ticles of Christianity, and the necessity of repentance and new 
obedience ; and when the converts had digested these, then 
they instructed them in the more minute doctrines of Christi- 
anity. But I think this is a mistaken observation; nor do I 
well comprehend which of the real articles of Christianity are 
properly minute ; I would hope no articles of the Christian 
doctrine deserve this character, The true meaning of the Greek 
expression is ‘ those things which are yet wanting towards your 
fidelity ; their constancy in the fuith had not yet attained its 


Ver. 8. 


il. 
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self', and our Lord Jesus Christ direct our way? 
unto You. 


So delighted am I with the intelligence I have 
received concerning you, that I am ata loss for 
words to express my gratitude to the Father of mer- 
cies for the joy and transport which I feel on your 
account, when, in the hour of retired devotion, I 
bear you upon my heart before God. And indeed 
it is the constant theme of my earnest solicitation, 


full establishment and support; not that they had received but 
an imperfect knowledge of Christianity from the apostle, but 
that there was yet something wanting to confirm them in the 
faith they had embraced, which even Timothy could not supply. 
What these things were, Grotius hath with great judgement 
pointed out, Rom.i. 11, that he might impart some spiritual 
gift either upon greater numbers, or in larger abundance.” 

Dr. C. supposes another alternative : that the apostle alludes 
to moral precepts, in which he had imperfectly instructed them. 
But surely this supposition is to the full as objectionable as Dr. 
Benson’s minute doctrines. 

‘Our God and Father.) ‘ Here, as upon all occasions,” 
says Dr. Priestley, “the title of God is appropriated to the 
Father, and Christ is not entitled to that appellation, but is 
quite distinct from God, as much as any other man can be.” 

* And our Lord Jesus Christ direct our way.) Dr. Benson, 
Dr. Chandler, and other expositors understand this text as a 
prayer to Christ, and as authorizing what they call mediatorial 
worship of him. Dr. C. adds, that “ Lord in the next verse 
unquestionably signifies Christ, and that the prayer is with great 
propricty addressed to him,” But Dr. Priestley, with much 
greater propriety, observes, that “ though God and Christ are 
here joined together, it is by no means a proper example of 
prayer to Christ; but as all power is given to Christ, with re- 
spect to his church, and he frequently appeared to Paul, and 
directed the course of his apostolical journeys, it was natural 
for him to desire to have the same direction to go where he 
wished himself.’ To direct us, &c. The word signifies to make 
straight; 1. e. to remove impediments and obstructions. The 
apostle visited Macedonia twice after this, but not till six years 
aiter this epistle was written, See Benson. 
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morning and evening, to be permitted to visit you Ch. HL 


again, and to administer those instructions and 
encouragements, and those additional supplies of 
the holy spirit which may be requisite to your per- 
fection in faith and holiness, and to your resolute 
perseverance in your Christian profession. And 
may that God who, in the gospel covenant, vouch- 
safes to acknowledge himself as common Father to 
Jew and Gentile; and may Jesus Christ, our gra- 
cious Master, who superintends my mission, and 
directs my course, be pleased to remove every im- 
pediment which obstructs our mutual wishes, and 
speedily to open a free passage for me to visit you 
again. 


7. The apostle further prays that the Thessalo- 
nians may improve in mutual affection and general 
benevolence, and that they may persevere in the 


practice of duty till the coming of Christ, ver. 12, 
13. 


And may the Lord? cause you to increase and 


3 May the Lord cause you to increase.] 6 Kupios. This word 
is wanting inthe Syriac: the Alexandrine copy reads 6 Geos, 
God; and the Clermont, with three other uncial manuscripts, 
reads 6 xuptos Iyvas, the Lord Jesus. With these conflicting 
authorities, it cannot be ascertained which is the true reading ; 
nor whether the word Lord signifies Christ, or God his Father. 
I incline to the former sense, and think the prayer is addressed 
to Christ ; who during the apostolic age maintained a personal 
intercourse with the church, which since that period has been 
withdrawn : which intercourse laid a foundation for personal 
applications to him, especially on the part of the apostle Paul, 
all whose motions were directed by bim, which applications in 
other individuals, and in succeeding times, would be unautho- 
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Ch. III. 
Ver. 13. 
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abound in love toward each other, and toward all 
men, even as we do toward you?: so as to esta- 





rized and idolatrous. The apostle prays that the Lord would 
cause them to increase and abound in love; perhaps not by any 
immediate operation upon the heart, but by supplying them with 
means and opportunities of improvement in the doctrine and 
spirit of the gospel. Archbishop Newcome cautiously observes 
upon ver. 13, that ‘ we have here a repetition of the antece- 
dent, if we suppose Kupios in ver. 12 to be genuine, and rightly 
understood of the Lord Jesus.”’ 

“« In these two verses,”’ says Dr. Benson, ‘‘ the apostle first 
prays to God the Father, and then unto our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
And he introduces a note discussing the question of prayer to 
Christ, in which he comes to this conclusion: ‘ That supreme 
and ultimate worship is due to God, and to him alone: media- 
torial worship is due to our Lord Jesus Christ, and to him alone.” 
He adds, “‘ If we follow the scripture model, we shall very sel- 
dom address our Lord Jesus Christ directly; and when we do, 
we should always remember to address him as mediator.” Of 
which mode of address, however, the learned expositor has sup- 
plied us with no example from the New Testament. Dr. 
Chandler expresses himself with even more confidence upon the 
subject than Dr. Benson. Upon ver. 11 he observes, that “ the 
prayer is directed with great propriety and dignity to God our 
Father, who is styled God peculiarly and emphatically, and who 
is the original, eternal, supreme, and indefectible source of all 
good; and to our Lord Jesus Christ, the mediatorial secondary 
source, the Father's eternal repository of good, in and by whom 
he enriches the whole rational creation, and especially his chureh 
on earth, with all necessary blessings.” And he observes on 
the words ver. 12, May the Lord cause you to increase, ** The 
Lord here unquestionably signifies Christ; and the prayer is 
with great propriety addressed to him because he had so loved 
them as to give himself as a propitiation for their sins.’ And 
he introduces a long paragraph at the end of his paraphrase 
upon this chapter, in which he vindicates at large the propriety 
and expedience of the mediatorial worship of Christ. 

Thus it appears that these two learned and pious Arians re- 
garded it as a duty to pray to Christ; and, together with 
Clarke, Emlyn, and other eminent Arian divines of the age in 
which they lived, they saw nothing in what they called media- 
torial and secondary worship, inconsistent with the doctrine of 
the unity and sole supremacy of God the Father: whose crea- 
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presence of our God and Father, at the coming of V \*- 


our Lord Jesus Christ, with all his saints 3. 








ture Jesus is, and his delegate, as they believed, in the forma- 
tion, support, and government of the universe. And in this 
conclusion they were completely justified, if their premises were 
true: for what impropriety can there be in addressing a friend 
who is known to be present and within hearing, whether he is 
seen or unseen? and who can be a proper object of worship, if 
the Lord our Maker is not? The practice of worshiping Christ 
prevailed very generally among the Arians of the last century ; 
and had they lived in the present day, they would have thought 
it very hard to be denied the name of Unitarians, as the small 
remnant of their successors, who worship Jesus, now do. Nor 
can I see any reason for extending that epithet to all Arians of 
all descriptions, even to those who, like Dr. Clarke, actually ex- 
clude the agency of the Deity from his works, and who represent 
him as merely the silent spectator of the operations of the Lo- 
gos, with the exception only of those who, very consistently 
surely with their own views of the case, address prayer to this 
omnipotent, omnipresent Logos, their Maker, Supporter, and 
Lord, This arbitrary limitation was never thought of till the 
time of Dr. Price, who first introduced it, and defined an Uni- 
tarian to be one who does not worship Christ: a definition 
which excludes Chandler, Benson, Emlyn, Peirce, and almost 
all the learned and pious Arian divines who were Dr. Price’s 
predecessors, and at least his equals in theological learning. 
Yet, since the time of Dr. Price this modern definition has be- 
come a great favourite with many. Names do not alter the 
nature of things, and are of no use any further than they con- 
vey distinct ideas. Dr. Lardner, for the sake of perspicuity, 
limited his use of the word Unitarian to those who believe the 
proper humanity of Jesus Christ ; or rather to those who do 
not ascribe to a created being either the attributes, the works, 
or the worship which is appropriate to the Great Supreme. In 
this definition he is followed by Mr. Lindsey, Dr. Priestley, and 
many others. And the consequence of using the word cou- 
stantly in this sense is, that none of their readers can mistake 
their meaning. Others, however, choose to use the word in a 
laxer sense, including all Arians under the name of Unitarians 
excepting those who pray to Christ. And after defining their 
terms, they have no doubt a right, as all writers have, to use 
them in the sense so defined. But this change of signification 
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In the mean time, my dear Christian brethren, 
my earnest and affectionate prayers are daily offered 





has been attended with the inconvenience which might natu- 
rally be expected ; it has introduced a lamentable degree of ob- 
scurity and confusion into many publications in other respects 
excellent. But let this pass. What is most extraordinary in 
the case is, that many who adopt Dr. Price's definition, and 
whose zeal is more conspicuous than their logic, value them- 
selves highly upon it as if it were some great discovery in theo- 
logy, and are by no means backward in challenging for them- 
selves a superior degree of candour and liberality ; while, with 
a warmth of indignation not justified by the occasion, they ani- 
madvert upon those of their brethren, who prefer Dr. Lardner’s 
old and strict definition of Unitarianism to Dr. Price’s new and 
lax one. Just as if there were a moral merit in a verbal differ- 
ence; or, as if a writer were not at liberty, out of two defini- 
tious of the same term, to adhere to that which to his judge- 
ment appears the most correct. 

The truth is, that Arianism, whether high or low, and by 
whatever name it is called, is in every shape erroneous and un- 
scriptural, Carried to the extreme of Dr. Clarke, who main- 
tains that the Logos is the Creator, Preserver, and Sustainer of 
the universal system, it sets up another God in the place of the 
Supreme, and excludes the Deity from his works ; it deposes 
God from his throne. And so far as Arianism ascribes to a crea- 
ture the attributes and works of God, it is erroncous and per- 
nicious, it leads to polytheism and idolatry. It has no founda- 
tion in reason or in revelation, it tends to distract the mind, 
and to alienate the heart from God, who is the only Creator and 
Lord of all, and the only proper object of worship. With sen- 
timents most friendly to the persons of those who are involved 
in this ancient error, it is the indispensable duty of every one 
who is enlightened in the truth as it is in Jesus, to enter his 
protest against their doctrine, and to detect and expose its fal- 
lacy and pernicious tendency to the utmost of his power. Truth 
can enter into no compromise with error, What fellowship 
hath light with darkness ? 

' Abound in love.] ‘* The first affection due from them was to 
one another as brethren and friends; but Christianity teaches, 
and the love of God and Christ inspires, a more diffusive cha- 
rity, love to human nature, as such: yea, to our very enemies.” 
Chandler. c 

* Even as we} ‘* How did the apostle love them ? He loved 
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up to God for your stability and improvement; that 
your conduct may be in every view worthy of your 
Christian profession. May God grant, and by the 
powerful operation of the genuine principles of the 
gospel inay he bring it to pass, that your love to 
each other as fellow-Christians, exposed to the same 
difficulties, and heirs of the same immortal hopes, 
may increase and abound exceedingly. Also, that 
you may feel a warm benevolence to your fellow- 
creatures, to all who are partakers of the same 
nature, and capable of the same improvements in 
knowledge and virtue. And as our love and com- 
passion to you was manifested in our exertions for 








them as a father his chiklren : so as to be solicitons and intent 
upon promoting their salvation ;_ so as to be content to be per- 
secuted, and to live in perpetual straits to do them good; yea, 
so as to give up his life, if that were necessary, to secure their 
constancy and happiness. Generous apostle! How like the 
master he served! It is thus, Christians, you should love one 
another.” Chandler. 

> Saints.) &yiwy. Some copies of little account read ayye- 
Awy, angels. See Grotius and Griesbach. Dr. Chandler says, 
‘* the word signifies both.” It is of no practical consequence. 
Christ being represented under the character of a sovereign and 
a judge: in consistency with this symbol celestial beings are 
represented as his attendants and officers, to add to the dignity 
and pomp of his appearance. How far such descriptions are to 
be understood in a literal sense the awful event only will ex- 
plain. And this will probably be widely different from our pre- 
sent imperfect and confused conceptions of it. 

Dr. Benson concludes his notes upon this passage with the 
following reflections : ‘‘ 1. The apostles often put their con- 
verts in mind of Christ’s coming to judgement, to excite them 
to the practice of universal righteousness, to prepare for that 
important and decisive day. 2. Our religious virtue must hold 
out to the end of life, if we would be prepared for the coming 
of Christ. 3. Our Christian course ends when we die, and ter- 
minates in the coming of Christ.” 
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your conversion, be you equally solicitous for the 
conversion of others.—This cordial, tender, uni- 
versal benevolence, discovering itself in generous 
and habitual exertions to promote the happiness of 
all around you, is in fact the best means of fulfill- 
ing the duties which the gospel enjoins. In the 
practice of universal virtue may your hearts be firmly 
established, and amidst difficulties and temptations 
may you faithfully and honourably persevere, till 
that day, the arrival of which may be more speedy 
than we are aware, when our Lord and Master shall 
appear again, accompanied by all his faithful fol- 
lowers redeemed from the grave ; whom he will pre- 
sent before his Father and our Father, his God and 
our God, as those who shall be entitled to the pro- 
mises and the rewards of the gospel. In that 
chosen company, and upon that awful occasion, 
may it be your honour and happiness to appear as 
his approved disciples, and to participate in his glo- 
rious triumph. 


SECTION V. 


THE APOSTLE earnestly exhorts the Thessalonians 
to the practice of universal virtue, and particu- 
larly to chastity, benevolence, prudence, and in- 


dustry. Ch.iv. 1—12. 


1]. The apostle strictly enjoins by the authority of 
Christ, that in the whole of their conduct it should 
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be their chief and growing concern to please God, 
ver. 1, 2. 

Iinally, therefore, brethren, we intreat and we 
evhort you!, in the Lord Jesus?, according as ye 
have received from us how ye ought to walk and to 
please God, and as indeed ye do walk3, that ye 
would excel* still more. For ye know what charges 
we gave you by the authority of the Lord Jesus >. 

In the sequel of this epistle I shall take the li- 
berty of giving you some plain hints of advice re- 
specting your conduct as professors of the Christian 
religion; which from the report of Timothy appears 
to be particularly requisite. And first of all, I ear- 
nestly request as a favour conferred upon myself, 
and as a teacher of the Christian doctrine I se- 


* We intreat and we exhort you.] We intreat. ‘ we request 
and desire it of you as a favour done to ourselves. Je exhort 
implies superiority: it supposes both the capacity and the right 
of admonition.’”’ Chandler. 

* In the Lord Jesus.] ‘ in his name, by your regard to him ; 
and as you would approve yourselves to him as your judge.” 
Chandler, Newcome, who translates “ by the Lord Jesus,” 
observes, “ Some render ‘ in the Lord Jesus :’ that is, as pro- 
fessors of faith in him.” This appears to be the true sense of 
the phrase. To be in Christ is constantly used in the apostle’s 
writings to signify being a Christian, See Rom. xvi. 7, 9, 11. 

° And as indeed ye do walk.] This clause is found in the 
Alexandrine, Clermont, and many other manuscripts, and in 
the Aéthiopic, Italic, and other versions. It is much in the apo- 
stle’s style ; who is always desirous to commend where he can, 
and especially previous to the introduction of a reproof. See 
Griesbach. 

* Excel.] wepiocevyre. ‘It expresses, having abundance or 
plenty of any thing: hence it denotes to exceed or excel. See 
Eccles, iii. 19, Apocryp. Syr. xi. 12, xix. 24.” Chandler. 

° By the authority of the Lord Jesus.] dia re Kugiz. So New- 
come and Wakefield. 


to 
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riously exhort you, that you will remember and re- 
duce to practice the advice which I gave you while 
I was present with you. I taught you, that as disci- 
ples of Jesus it must now be your governing prin- 
ciple to please God, and in the whole of your tem- 
per and conduct to approve yourselves to his all- 
penetrating eye. And I taught you how this was 
to be done; namely, by the love and practice of 
universal virtue. It gives me great satisfaction to 
hear that this is indeed your general character ; and 
that with regard to most of you the efficacy of the 
doctrine of the gospel is apparent in the holiness 
of your lives. My desire is, that you should not 
rest satisfied with present attainments, but that you 
should continually endeavour to excel, not only your 
heathen neighbours, but even yourselves and one 
another ; and that in this generous emulation you 
should make rapid advances towards perfection of 
character. For this you know was the purport of 
those solemn and often-repeated charges which I 
delivered to you as the apostle of Jesus Christ, in 
the name and by the authority of my Master, and 
yours; who will acknowledge none as his disciples 
but those who obey his laws, and follow his perfect 


example. 


2. The apostle strongly insists upon the neces- 
sity of chastity, and solemnly warns the Thessalo- 
nians against those impurities which were the dis- 
grace of the heathen world, ver. 3—8. 

For this is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
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tion): that ye should abstain from fornication®, Ch. tv. 


that every one of you may know how to preserve 
his body? in sanctity and honour, not in lewd pas- 
sions like the heathen, who know not God; and 
that no one may transgress agaist 5, nor nyure® 


eT 


' Sanctification.) “‘ ayiaruos, xaSapevots, Hesychius : sepa- 
rition from the pollutions of the world, and consceration to the 
purposes of eligion and virtue.” Chandler. 

? Fornication.| ‘‘ wopvesas, every species of lewdness: so it 
is used by the best Greek writers.’’ Chandler. 

> To preserve his body.) oxsvss, his vessel. ‘* Quippe etenim 
corpus, quod vas quasi constitié ejus.”’ Lucr. iii. 441. See New- 
come, Benson; and Chandler, who considers it as an allusion 
to vessels of the temple consecrated to God, and entitled to re- 
spect and reverence. 

* Lewd passions, like the heathen.] ev wade embuysas. “ The 
first word signifies the passions in general, the other signifies 
desire in general, particularly after riches, empire, pleasures, 
and especially after criminal lusts.” See Chandler. Archbi- 
shop Newcome renders the words, “ the passion of desire ;”’ 
Mr. Wakefield, “‘ lustful passions.” Dr. Whitby, Dr, Benson, 
and Dr. Chandler, quote many passages from ancient writers, 
to show the extreme profligacy and shameless debauchery of the 
heathen world. Dr. Priestley remarks, “ We may be surprised 
that the apostle should think it necessary to animadvert at all 
upon such vices as are recited in this address to Christians ; 
but till men were apprized of the purity of the Christian pre- 
cepts, they had no idea of much blame in very gross vices. But 
in ashort time after, such things were not heard of among Chris- 
tians. It is proper that these things should be observed, in 
order to give usa just idea of the value of Christianity, and how 
great ablessing it has been to mankind in a moral respect.”’ 

This excellent author, after noticing, upon ver. 3,some of the 
abominable practices which were used among the Egyptians, 
adds, “ As the apostle observes, fleshly lusts war against the 
soul, and debase the mind. It is, however, the utter and mani- 
fest inconsistency of these vices with the Christian character, 
that gives many persons of the present age a dislike to it. For 
in these respects the maxims of modern unbelievers are as loose 
as those of the ancients.” 

> Trausgress against.] orepSasvew' a stronger word than 
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his brother’ in this concern? ; for the Lord will 
punish all such offences 3, even as we formerly de- 
clared and testified to you. 

And in the first place, my brethren, I cannot 
conceal my apprehensions that, having lately been 
converted from gross idolatry, you are not suffi- 
ciently apprized of the great stress which the go- 
spel lays upon purity of character. You are re- 
quired to live so as to please God, and I assure 
you that there is nothing which he more explicitly 
commands as an indispensable requisite to the at- 
tainment of bis favour than an entire separation 
from the vices and abominable practices of your 
heathen state; and particularly from impurity in 
every degree and in every shape, in thought, word, 





awapravey ; and signifies to transgress in a bold and aggravated 
manner. See Chandler, from Eustathius. 

© Nor injure.] magovexrev, See Wakefield’s Silva Critica, 
P.i. p.106. ** éo covet, or circumvent.’ See Benson. ‘* by 
craft and violence to defraud a man of his property.” Chandler. 
TlAgovegia is unquestionably used by the apostle to express in- 
ordinate lusts. In that sense it is probably used here. ‘The apo- 
stle, to express himself decently, expresses himself obscurely. 
See Locke on Eph. iv, 19. 

' His brother :] i. e. his fellow-Christian ; but it would be 
equally criminal to act in the same manner with respect to hea- 
then. Dr. Benson, therefore, conjectures that the apostle al- 
ludes to some particular fact which had been communicated to 
hin by Timothy. 

® In this concern.] ev tw wowywars. See Wakefield, New- 
come, &c. Raphelius and Chandler produce several quotations 
from ancient authors to show that the words have this sense. 
See 2 Cor. vii. 11. 

> Will punish all such offences.]  ‘ will punish all these 
things.” Wakefield. ‘* exd1xos" he who punishes another justly 
for his crimes.” Chandler,‘ is an avenger of allsuch.” New- 
come, 
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and deed. To please God you must be well skilled 
in the art of governing yourselves, and restraining 
your passions within the limits of virtue and ho- 
nour. You must utterly forsake those lascivious 
practices which are so common amongst your hea- 
then neighbours, and so disgraceful to their cha. 
racter. They, indeed, have an apology which you 
have not. They have no just conceptions of the 
character and attributes of God, of his word and 
will; they worship deities of their own invention, 
whose example encourages, and whose rites require 
the most odious impurities. The true God whom 
you have learned to worship is of a very opposite 
character. He is purity itself. He strictly pro- 
hibits every violation of the law of chastity, and has 
solemnly declared that such offences shall be visited 
with condign punishment. And this doctrine we 
inculcated upon you when we were with you, though 
I fear that some of you have almost forgotten it; 
and we at the same time solemnly assured you that 
what we delivered to you upon this subject was dic- 
tated by the highest authority. 

or God hath not called us to impurity, Cut to 
holiness: he, therefore, who scorneth+4, scorneth not 





* He who scorneth.| “6 aberwy, aberet, arinages.” Hesy- 
chius. “ Proprie, doco suo moveo, contemno et contumeliose 
tracto.” Schleusner. “ to reject any thing with contempt as 
false and groundless ; or to throw jt away with dishonour and 
scorn.” Chandler. Gal. ii.2! ; Jude ver. 8; comp. 2 Pet. ii. 10 ; 
Luke x. 16; John xii. 48. Dr. Benson observes, that ‘ as the 
apostles honestly informed their converts that they must expect 
persecution, so they told them the truth notwithstanding theis 
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man but God, who hath given his spirit, that holy 
spirit !, endo us. 

I speak and write by the authority of God, who 
hath invited us to participate in the privileges of 
the gospel, not to indulge ourselves in the uncon- 
trouled gratification of the inferior powers of our 
nature, but to separate and distinguish us from the 
rest of mankind by purity and self-government. | 
fear that some of you, who are but imperfectly con- 
verted from the immoralities of your heathen state, 
may dislike the restrictions of the gospel, and may 
even be disposed to sneer and scornfully to reject 
my advice as unreasonable and impracticable, and 
contrary both to the doctrine and example of the 
most celebrated sages of the heathen world. But, 
let the presumptuous scorner know, that lis con- 
tempt falls not upon weak and fallible men, but 
upon that God whose ministers and messengers we 
are; who, whatever they may think, has inspired 
us by his own spirit, the spirit of holiness and pu- 
rity, to denounce in his name the most awful judge- 


prejudices, and did not draw in converts by the baits of sen- 
sual pleasure.” He further adds, “ that perhaps some of the 
younger or the more gay and thoughtless converts might be 
apt to smile at the apostle’s strictness, considering how their 
heathen neighbours judged and acted, and the principles in 
which they had been educated. The apostle, therefore, here 
puts on an air of uncommon seriousness and gravity, and lets 
them know that the ridicule and contempt reached higher than 
they imagined.”” Dr. Chandler gives an excellent summary of 
the apostle’s advice. ; 

' His spirit, that holy spirit.] 70 wveuya avre ro &yioy. See 
Macknight, — 
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ments against those who violate the laws of chas- Ch. Iv. 


tity; and who will, another day, assuredly vindicate 
the honour of his word. 


3. The apostle commends the affectionate and 
benevolent spirit of the Thessalonian believers, and 
exhorts them to cherish and extend it, ver. 9, 10. 

iVow, concerning brotherly kindness, we have no 
occasion to write? to you, for ye are yourselves 
divinely instructed to love one another? ; and in- 
deed ye do this toward all the brethren throughout 
Macedonia: but we exhort you, brethren, to excel 
therein séell more. 

I lament that the corrupt habits of your former 
life, and the imperfection of your views of that sub- 
limity of character to which the gospel is intended 
to elevate us, has made it necessary for me to insist 
so much at large upon the virtue of chastity. Itis 
with pleasure that I now advert to another duty in 
which you are known to excel, the duty of sympa- 
thy and kindness to your brethren in the faith, who 
are also, generally speaking, your brethren in afflic- 
tion. ‘To your honour be it spoken, you readily 
learned that divine lesson which is one of the first 
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® We have no occasion to write.} Dr. Benson observes, that 
this form of speaking plainly supposes that there was great need 


to write to them, to recommend purity and ehastity. Some of” 


the most approved manuscripts and versions read evouev. Sce 
Griesbach. 

$ Divinely instructed, &c.] i.e. “ by the precepts of God in 
the gospel.” Newcome. Benson remarks, ‘ that the expres- 
sion implies that they had not only been taught, but that they 
had also followed divine instruction.” See Isai, liv. 13. 
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that is taught in the school of Christ, to love and 
to be kind to one another. And this lesson I re- 
joice to hear that you have practised, not only in 
your own city, but throughout your whole province: 
so that there is not a Christian brother in all Ma- 
cedonia who needed your assistance to whom that 
assistance was denied. Go on, my brethren, in 
this honourable course. Aspire after yet greater 
excellence in this godlike virtue. The spirit of 
kindness and good-will is the genuine spirit of the 
gospel of Jesus, 


4. The apostle exhorts them to prudence, peace, 
and industry, and to a conduct which might be cre- 
ditable to their profession, ver. 11, 12. 

And that ye be ambitious to be quiet?, and to 
mind your awn concerns 3, and to work with your 





' That ye be ambitious.} So Wakefield. ‘ that ye earnestly 
strive.” Newcome. “ gidorineicbas ‘ to be actuated by the love 
of praise and honour ;’ hence it denotes great diligence and 
vigour in any affairs whatsoever. This is the true import of 
the word in the place before us; and it should have been ren- 
dered, ‘ that ye diligently or earnestly study.’’’ Chandler, 

2 To be quiet.) ysuyadzev. “to live an orderly, quiet, and 
peaceable life ; not to intermeddle with affairs which did not 
belong tothem. ‘Timothy had probably informed him that the 
Thessalonians were too much given to this busy, impertinent 
spirit, 2 Thess. ili. 6, which was too much the temper of the 
Grecians in general.’ Chandler. Perhaps some of the Chris- 
tians at Thessalonica boasted that they were ambitious to ma- 
nifest a public spirit, and were willing to neglect their own 
private affairs in order to become benefactors to the public ; 
whereas the apostle’s advice is, that they should be ambitious 
to be quiet, and to let other men’s business alone. 

9° dnd to mind your own concerns.) mearcew ra iia “te 
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own hands 4, as we formerly charged you, that you 
may walk creditably > towards those who are with- 
out, and may want nothing 7. 

I have reason to fear that some of you abuse the 
privileges of your profession to idleness and imper- 
tinence; and that in expectation of being main- 
tained out of the common stock, and under pre- 
tence of zeal for the gospel, you neglect your proper 








confine themselves to their own particular aflairs, without offi- 
ciously meddling with the concerns of others.’ Chandler. 

* To work, &c.] ‘* The original word denotes labouring and 
working of any kind, and is particularly used of agriculture, and 
the employments whieh fall to the lot of the poorer sort of man- 
kind.” Chandler. It should seem that the converts at Thessa- 
lonica consisted chiefly of persons who maintained themselves 
by their industry. 

> Creditably.] evoyynyovws. ‘ Hesychius says, the word sig- 
nifies those who move gracefully in dancing. Hence it signifies 
decently in general.” Chandler. ‘‘ becomingly.”” Neweome. 

® Without :-] i.e. the heathen who are without the pale of the 
chureh, Mark iv.1!1; 1 Cor.iv. 12; Col.iv. 5, 

7 And may want nothing.) pydevos yvoziay exyre, or may have 
need of no man. Dr. Chandler observes, that ‘‘ these admoni- 
tions were necessary in the beginning of Christianity, to pre- 
vent the reproach, that it took persons off from their labours 
and employments, and enccuraged idleness in those who pro- 
fessed it.’ “* Perhaps,” says Dr. Benson, ‘‘ under pretence 
of spreading Christianity, and of a zeal for the spiritual good of 
others, they neglected their own affairs, and brought on po- 
verty. This led them to frequent the houses of those who were 
richer, by base flatteries to court their favour, pragniatically 
and officiously to concern themselves in their affairs, and to live 
upon their substance. Upon the rise of new sects such idle 
busy-bodies are more common. But they are out of the way 
of their duty, and bring up an ill report of religion; even 
though they should be daily and hourly talking upon religious 
subjects, or at every body’s table, and in all companies, pro- 
claiming their zeal against errors and heresies, and for pro- 
moting truth and purity. They are a common nuisance, and 
ought to be discouraged if the churches would have peace,” 
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business, and officiously obtrude yourselves into the 
houses and company of persons with whom you 
have no concern, and thus, in a busy commercial 
city like Thessalonica, you expose the Christian 
religion to the scoffs of unbelievers, as though it 
encouraged an idle, intrusive, meddlesome disposi- 
tion. Let such persons rernember the advice we 
gave them when we were ourselves at Thessalonica. 
Let it be their ambition not to obtrude themselves 
where they are not wanted, and to proffer advice 
where it is not asked, but to live quietly at home; 
to attend to their own business, to maintain them- 
selves and their families by their own industry: and 
thus to procure themselves an honourable inde- 
pendence, and to recommend Christianity to their 
neighbours, as a religion which not only insures 
future felicity, but which, by enjoining prudence 
and diligence, contributes likewise to the temporal 
advantage of its consistent professors. 


SECTION VI. 


LHE APOSTLE forbids all extravagant lamenta- 
tions over deceascd Christians; and comforts 
the Thessalonians, by representing to them the 
Christian doctrine concerning the resurrection 


of the dead. Ch. iv. 183—18. 


i. The apostle forbids extravagant lamentations 
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over the Christian dead, because of the assured ex- 
pectation that God by Christ would raise them 
from the grave, ver. 13, 14. 

Now, we! would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
concerning those who are fallen asleep*, that ye 
grieve not® even as others who have no hopes. 
For as> we beheve that Jesus dicd and rose again, 


—— 





1 We would not, &c.] Sedowev. This is the reading of the 
best manuscripts, and is adopted into the text by Griesbach 
and Newcome. 

* Fallen asleep.| Dr. Chandler observes, that ‘* under this 
image of sleep death is frequently represented in the ancient 
writings both of Greece and Rome; and he produces some 
beautiful passages to this purpose. He adds, that “ it is with 
unspeakably greater propriety that revelation speaks of death 
under the similitude of sleep ; not only on account of its being 
release from all the labours and afflictions of life, but because it 
is to be succeeded by a resurrection to new life and vigour.” 

°> That ye grieve not.} Dr. Benson justly remarks, that 
‘“‘ Christianity aims not at rooting out the affections, but to 
moderate and duly regulate them. The apostle docs not forbid 
them to sorrow at all, but to sorrow like those without hope. 

4 Others who have no hope :] i. ec. the heathen world. The 
wisest philosophers spoke very doubtfully upon the subject. 
And the generality of the heathen world had no hope whatever 
concerning the dead: for if they believed them to exist at all, 
it was, even though in Elysium, in a state far inferior to what 
they enjoyed on earth. Sce Dr. Chandler, and the references in 
his notes. Lucian, in his treatise on mourning, gives an ac- 
count of the popular belief concerning the dead; who were 
supposed to be confined in a deep place under the carth, void 
of all light. He also describes the extravagance of their mourn- 
ing and lamentation upon the death of any of their valnable 
friends: ‘* All were dissolved in tears, and nothing was to be 
seen but beating of breasts, pulling their hair, tearing their 
cheeks, rending their garments, throwing dust upon their 
heads, relling upon the earth, and beating their heads against 
the ground; uttcring the bitterest complaints, and breaking 
‘out into the most passionate lamentations.’” 


> For as we, &c.} “ essiguifies ‘seeing that,’ Rom. v. 10, 15 ; 


*” 
eo 


Ch. IV. 


Ver. 13. 


14. 
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even so we believe that God through Jesus) will 
bring with lam those who are fallen asleep. 

It gives me pain to learn that some valuable mem- 
bers of your society have been removed by death ; 
and the more so as I hear that you have allowed 
yourselves in some extravagant expressions of grief 
upon the occasion which were quite unworthy your 
profession and expectations as believers in the go- 
spel: especially as your sorrow was in a considerable 
degree enhanced by some erronecus opinion which 
you had taken up concerning the solemn appear- 
ance of Christ to judgement. Such passionate ex- 
pressions of despair only become those who are 
utter strangers to the hope of the gospel. Allow 
me, then, to repeat, what you have so often heard 
before, the doctrine which the gospel teaches con- 
cerning the state of departed believers: who are 
not so properly speaking dead, as fallen into a deep, 
sound sleep, from which they are soon to be awak- 
ened, refreshed and vigorous, to a new and heavenly 
life. And with these views you will easily see how 
unreasonable it is for you to indulge in the same 
extravagance of grief which is pardonable in your 


1 Cor. xv.11; Gal.iv. 7.” Benson. Dr. Chandler observes, 
that the sentence is evidently defective ; and ought to be thus 
translated: “If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, so 
we also believe,” &e. 

! Through Jesus.) So Wakefield and Neweome. Chandler 
also prefers it, though it is allowed that dia with a genitive 
sometimes signifies in. Rom.ii. 27, iv. 11; 2 Cor. v.10; 1 Tim. 
ii. 15. Observe, the apostle consoles his friends with the hope 
of a resurreetion : he says nothing of their present happiness in 
an intermediate state. 
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heathen neighbours, who have no hope of a future Ch. Iv. 


life. Recollect then, my brethren, that the funda- 
mental article of the Christian faith is, that Jesus 
died and rose again; that he did not suffer in ap- 
pearance only, but in reality; and that he really, 
and in very deed, rose to a new and immortal life. 
If we do not know and firmly believe this fact, we 
are not the disciples of Jesus. But if we do be- 
lieve, there is another equally important fact, which 
is inseparably connected with it; namely, that God 
by Christ will raise all those who now are, or who 
at his final appearance will be, asleep in their graves. 
And that he will return again for this glorious pur- 
pose is as certain, and as firmly believed by us, as 
that he himself is risen and is now alive. We can- 
not believe one without the other; for the event 
which has already taken place is the proof and 
pledge of that which is to succeed. When Jesus 
appears, God will by him raise the Christian dead, 
and introduce them into a state of glory and happi- 
ness with him, their revered and beloved master 


and Lord. 


2. The apostle consoles them with the assurance 
that believers who are living when Christ returns 
will have no advantage over those who will then 
be dead; but that these likewise will be raised in 
time to bear their part in the awful solemnities of 
the scene, ver. Io—18. 


Moreover, this we declare to you by the command 


Ver. 14, 


15. 
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of the Lord}, that we who are left alive® at the 
coming of the Lord shall not anticipate? those 
who are fallen asleep. 

Iam informed that some of you apprehend that 
your dead friends will sustain some peculiar disad- 
vantage, and in particular, that they will be deprived 
of that glorious and interesting spectacle which 
will be exhibited to the astonished world at the 
final awful appearance of Jesus Christ; when he 





™ By command.) ev Aoyw. See Macknight; and Chandler, 
who observes, that the subject was of such a nature as could 
not be known without express revelation. 

$ H’e who are left alive, &c.] Gretius observes here, that 
Paul thought it pussible that he might live to the time of the 
general judgement. To this opinion Dr. Chandler accedes, 
upon the principle “ that the time of the general judgement is 
absolutely uncertain, and that it will come suddenly and unex- 
pected.”” Our Lord expressly says, that the times and seasons 
the Father has reserved in his own power, Acts i. 7 ; and Mark 
xiii. 32 he declares, that the day and the hour when the Son 
of Man should come was concealed even from himself. It is 
of importance to remember, that the prediction of an event does 
not necessarily imply either the knowledge of the event, or of 
the season when it was to happen ; and it seems not impro- 


‘bable that the apostles and primitive converts expected that 


the day of judgement would take place before the end of the 
generation then living. Most interpreters, however, under- 
stand the apostle in this passage as speaking of all Christians 
in all ages as constituting one body or people. See Deut. xxvi. 
6—9; Ps. Ixvi. 6; Matt. xxii. 35. Benson, Newcome. 

8 Shall not anticipate.] 8 uy glacwpev’ “ shall not be be- 
fore, or go before.” Newcome.—Mons. Saurin’s conjecture, in 
his note upon this text, may possibly be just. The Thessalonian 
Christians were earnestly desirous of seeing the splendid spee- 
tacle of Christ's appearance to judgement, and bitterly la- 
mented that their departed friends would be deprived of this 
grand exhibition : to alleviate these apprehensions, the apostle 
communicates to them the information in this paragraph. See 
Doddridge’s note im loc. 
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returns to raise the dead and to judge the worid, cn. rv. 


of which those of us who shall be then living will Ye 


be the admiring witnesses: and I hear that this 
is the exeuse which you offer for the extravagant 
tokens of your grief. But for this suspicion I assure 
you that there is no foundation. Tam authorized 
by Jesus our revered Master himself, to declare that 
those of us, whosoever they may be, who may hap- 
pen to live to the awful period of his second com- 
ing, shall in this respect have no advantage over 
our sleeping brethren; and that we shail not be 
introduced to this magnificent scene a moment 
sooner than those who will be at rest in the tomb. 
For the Lord himself will descend from heaven 


4 For the Lord himself, &c.] This pompous representation 
of the descent of Christ to raise the dead and to judge the 
world, is intended to excite in the mind of the reader an awful 
sense of the solemnity and importance of that great event. How 
far it is to be accomplished in any thing like a literal sense the 
event itself can alone explain. The representation seems to be 
that of a conqueror advancing in a triumphal procession, at- 
tended with the acclamations of the spectators: a herald pro- 
claiming his commission, and trumpets announcing his ap- 
proach. Some suppose that the shout is the voice of Christ 
himself ; but the word more properly expresses the acclama- 
tion of numbers. The word archangel, or principal messenger, 
seems to mean nothing more than the officer appointed for the 
purpose; as we say “ the principal herald at arms.” And the 
trump of God is a loud-sounding trumpet, alluding probably to 
the trumpet on Mount Sinai. Mr. Evanson thinks that the 
apostle here refers to the sound of the archangel’s trumpet in 
the Apocalypse, Rev. xvi. 17 ; and infers from it that this epistle 
was written after the Apocalypse, and that the apostle bears 
testimony to it as divinely inspired ; but the argument, though 
ingenious, does not appear to be so conclusive as the learned 


writer seems to apprehend. See Evanson.—/Vith acclamation. 
Worsley. 
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with acclamation, with the voice of an archangel, 
and with the trumpet of God; and the dead m 
Christ will rise first. 

A most magnificent and awful spectacle it will 
indeed be; such as no human tongue can tell, no 
human heart conceive. Jesus, who was once dead, 
but is now alive and ascended into the highest hea- 
vens, will then descend from his throne of glory in 
all the pomp of a conqueror in a triumphal proces- 
sion. His followers and friends will joyfully greet 
him, and with loud acclamations will hail his ap- 
proach: celestial heralds will proclaim his commis- 
sion ; and a trumpet, far louder and more energetic 
than that which once sounded upon Mount Sinai, 
will rouse the astonished universe, will even pene- 
trate the tomb, and summon the whole race of man- 
kind to appear at the dread tribunal. Under such 
imagery, though infinitely short of the sublime rea- 
lity, may some faint conception of the grandeur 
and solemnity of the scene be conveyed to the mind. 
One fact, however, is literally true; that is, that all 
who have died in the faith of Jesus shall be raised 
to life before any change takes place in those who 
will then be the living inhabitants of the earth. 

Afterward, we who are left alive will be caught 
up) together with them into the clouds, to meet the 


a eT ES 


' Caught up :] literally, “‘ snatched up;"’ it expresses not a 
voluntary act of their own, but an effect suddenly, forcibly, 
and supernaturally produced. See Chandler. What will really 
happen, in this as in the former case, the event alone can dis- 
close. 
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Lord in the air; and so we shall ever be with the 
Lord 2, 

Immediately after this astonishing event, and 
not, as you apprehend, before it, we whose lives 
may be prolonged to this awful period, shall under- 
go a great and instantaneous change; for we shall 
be exempt from the stroke of death, and shall be 
suddenly transformed into the resemblance of our 
glorified Master. And then, in company with those 
who have been raised to life, we shall be at once, 
by a divine energy, transported into the clouds to 
meet our descending Lord in the regions of the at- 
mosphere; and after having been acquitted at his 


2 And so we shall ever, Kc.) Dr. Priestley observes, that 
“the phrase ‘ being with the Lord’ evidently refers to the 
state after the resurrection. It is after the meeting of the Lord 
in the air, and not before, that any persons are said to be with 
him. On the hypothesis of the dead being supremely happy, 
and continuing to be so till the resurrection, it would have been 
so far from being necessary to have informed them, that those 
who should be alive at the coming of Christ would have no ad- 
vantage over those who had been dead; that these would have 
had a great and manifest advantage over their brethren, hav- 
ing enjoyed the greatest happiness in the presence of God and 
of Christ many ages before them. All that the apostle was 
able to say was, that they who are now dead shall not be upon 
the whole in a worse condition than those who shall be alive, 
because they would be raised to immortal life before any 
change should take place in the living.” It is evident that the 
apostle is here speaking only of the resurrection of the just : 
the dead in Christ, true believers. His subject did not lead him 
to treat of the resurrection of the wicked. It is a very unjust 
insinuation of Orobio the Jew, in his controversy with Lim- 
borch, and afterwards of Mr. Gibbon, that the apostle made 
proselytes to Christianity by persuading men that believers 
should be translated to a state of happiness without dying. See 
Doddridge and Macknight ; also Limborch’s Coll. p. 75. 
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bar, and acknowledged by him as his friends, we 
shall be admitted to his society, and shall spend a 
happy eternity with him and with each other, in 
the best company and in the most delightful and 
useful employmenis. 

Wherefore comfort! ye one another with these 
declarations. 

These important facts, which I have thus stated, 
you may firmly depend upon as a revelation from 
God, which it will be your wisdom to improve both 
for exhortation and comfort. Exhort one another, 
my Christian brethren, to be diligent and unwearied 
in your preparation for this awful scene, that when 
jour Lord cometh, whether it be sooner or later, 


you may be in a proper posture to receive him, 


and may not be ashamed in his presence. Also, 
console one another with these glorious truths. 
When you lose your pious friends by death, remind 
each other that they are only fallen into a sound 
and undisturbed repose, from which they will soon 
awake, refreshed and vigorous, to a happy and im- 
mortal life. And, in the prospect of your own 
speedy dissolution, let not your spirits be unreason- 








1 Comfort ye, &c.] The word signifies both to comfort and to 
exhort; and, as Dr. Chandler observes, ‘ the apostle might in- 
tend to be understood in both senses.’ Dr. Priestley remarks, 
‘© This is abundant consolation. It may, indeed, appear more 
desirable to enter upon a state of happiness immediately after 
death ; and this may be a reason why Christians are so ready 
to adopt this opinion. But we ought to be satisfied with the 
happiness which God has promised us, and which will be re- 
vealed in due time; viz. at the resurrection of the just.” 
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ably depressed. Jesus, your pattern and your chief, Ch. Iv. 


died and rose again ; and because he lives, we shall 
live also. 


APPENDIX TO SECT. VI. 


THE interpretation which is given to this passage 
by the late learned and ingenious Newcome Cappe, 
in his Zssays on Sacred Scripture, vol. il. is so 
extrdogikary, and so remote from the common in- 
terpretation, that it would not be doing justice to 
the reader not to state it. 

He supposes that the Thessalonian Christiats 
expected that Christ would soon return to establisht 
a temporal kingdom in the world, from the privi- 
leges and blessings of which those would of course 
be excluded who were not converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. ‘That on this account many were in 
distress because of their unconverted friends, who, 
in the language of the apostle, are said to be asleep. 
And that the design of the apostle is to console 
them with the hope that many of their friends who 
were now heathens and idolaters would be con- 
verted, notin time to become subjects of the tem- 
poral reign which was never to take place, but in 
time to enter nearly at the same time with them, 
that is, at death, upon their future everlasting re- 
ward in the presence of Christ. 

“ Ver. 13. Your concern for those friends who 
are not yet awakened to receive Jesus and his go- 

VOL. ly. G 
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spel, is indeed to be commiserated, yet it is not al- 
together a hopeless case. 

«14, The coming of Christ is not a personal 
but a figurative advent. Personally, Jesus is in 
heaven. ‘The awakening of these sleepers is not 
beyond the power of him who brought Jesus from 
the dead. The power to which Jesus is exalted 
encourages some hope that by means of Jesus, 
that is, through the holy spirit, many who have 
hitherto been insensible to his call, God will col- 
lect and unite to him, to partake in the glories of 
the heavenly state. 

©15. For this I must tell you ev Acyw, en the 
language of the Lord, that we who are already 
Christians shall not be beforehand with them who 
are yet unawakened, if, in the end, they be reco- 
vered, and brought to the acknowledgement and 
obedience of the truth. 

«16. Christ will indeed come from heaven while 
many are yet living ; as heretofore by the holy spirit, 
so by and by in many signal and alarming events. 
But this coming does not promise to those who are 
Christians any advantage over those who hereafter 
may be such. The resurrection of the friends whom 
we are now lamenting may happen first. 

“17. And it will not be till after that, together 


with them, and not before them, or without them, 


we and they indiscriminately, as we are sum- 
moned out of this world, shall be conveyed in 
clouds to dwell with Christ in heaven. Thus, not 
otherwise ; ¢hen, not sooner; ¢here, not elsewhere, 
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shall we be with the Lord, and with each other, 
for ever. 

“© 18. Wherefore, comfort one another concern- 
ing the spiritually dead, whom ye lament and love, 
with considerations such as these.” 

I am almost tempted to say that, if such an in- 
terpretation is admissible, it is impossible for words 
to convey distinct ideas. But I correct myself: 
for it often happens that interpretations which ap- 
pear most natural to one, appear the reverse to an- 
other. And, as Dr. Price says, we are apt to wonder 
at one another. I have no doubt that the pious 
and ingenious author was fully satisfied of the just- 
ness of his interpretation; and it helped him over 
a great difficulty in his hypothesis, that the resur- 
rection takes place immediately after death. But 
it may be permitted to ask, if this be the true sense 
of the text, how came it to escape every preceding 
interpreter, ancient and modern ? 


SECTION VIL. 


THE APOSTLE exhorts the Thessalonians to pre- 
pare for the appearance of Christ, arguing par- 
ticularly from the uncertainty of the precise time 
when this great event shall take place. Ch. v. 
I—11. 


1. He reminds them that Christ will appear at 
G2 
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to 
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a season when he is least expected by the unbeliev- 
ing world, ver. 1—3. 

But concerning the exact time', brethren, there 
zs no occasion? that I should write to you. 

With respect to that awful event which is the 
subject of our discourse, the final appearance of 
Jesus Christ to raise the dead and to judge the 
world, I have already stated all that is necessary to 
confirm your faith, to govern your practice, and 
to administer to your consolation; and particu- 
larly to remove the apprehensions you entertained 
with respect to the superior advantages of the living 
believers above the dead at that interesting crisis. 
As to the exact period when this important event 
will take place, I have nothing to add to what I 
mentioned to you while I resided among you, and 
which you no doubt recollect. 


For ye yourselves know perfectly? that the day 
of the Lord* is coming *, even as a thief by night, 


' The exast time.] So Wakefield. Literally, ‘‘ the times and 
seasons ;"’ 9¢povos, times, denotes large periods ; xasp04, seasons, 
particular times when particular events were to take place. See 
Chandler. Actsi.7 ; Eccles. iii. 1 ; Dan.ii. 27. 

® There is no occasion.] Some good copies read svoeia ess. See 
Griesbach. ° ‘‘it need not be written to you.” Wakefield. 

$ Know perfectly.| ‘‘ from the tenor of my instructions.” 
Newcome. See also Benson and Chandler. 

4 The day of the Lord.} Hammond interprets this phrase, 
‘* of the destruction of Jerusalem.” Dr. Benson believes him 
to be singular in this interpretation, and confuted by Le Clerc 
and Whitby; the latter expositor thinks that the apostle is 
treating of both events. 

> Ts coming.| So Wakefield. Macknight remarks, that “ the 
verbs are in the present tense in this paragraph, to denote the 
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You cannot have forgotten what I taught you by 
the authority of Christ himself: that the awful 
crisis is rapidly advancing, and that it will eventually 
come upon us when least expected ; just as a thief 
breaks into a house at midnight, when all the fa- 
mily are asleep and secure, not entertaining the 
least apprehension of so disastrous an event. In 
fact, the hour of our Lord’s appearance is absolutely 
unknown to all of us; nor will he give notice of the 
precise time of the event, any more than a thief 
gives notice of the hour when he intends to rob 
the house. . 

While men are saying peace? and security, then 
sudden destruction is coming upon them, as pangs 
upon a woman with child, and they sialt not 
escape. 

The event of Christ’s coming to judgement will 
be as sudden and as calamitous to the generation 


— 


certainty and instantaneousness of the event.” This might 
lead to the mistake which gave occasion to the second epistle. 

° A thief by night.) By this comparison our Lord himself 
illustrates the unexpectedness of his coming, Matt. xxiv. 43 ; 
see also 2 Pet. ii. 10, Rev. ili, 3. “ to denote,” says Dr. Chand- 
ler, “ the uncertainty of the time, the unexpectedness of the 
event, and the state of security and fearlessness in which man- 
kind should be involved.” ‘“ The apostle’s expressions of un- 
certainty as to the precise time of this event are so tar (Says this 
learned writer) from being any reflection upon his authority, 
that it is rather a proof of his integrity and prudence, in that 
he plainly acknowledges that he had no revelation in this ar- 
ticle.” 

7 While saying peace, &c.| This circumstance is taken notice 
of by our Lord himself, “from whom (says Dr. Chandler) I 
ie not but the apostle had it.” Matt. xxiv. 39,40; see also 
2 Pet. iu, 4. ) | 
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then living, as the deluge to the generation which 
were overwhelmed by it. Men will be thinking of 
nothing less than the catastrophe that is approach- 
ing ; they will be immersed in vanity and pleasure, 
and will ridicule the expectation of Christians as a 
weak and unmanly superstition. But in an hour 
when they least expect it, the awful catastrophe 
will burst upon them, like the pangs of child-birth, 
and will overwhelm them in universal and inevita- 
ble ruin. 


2. Christians being forewarned of this event, 
ought to hold themselves in a state of habitual 
preparation for it, ver. 4—6. 

But ye, brethren, are notin darkness ', that the 
day should overtake you as a thief. 

The heathen world do not know, and will not 
believe, that such a catastrophe will ever take place: 
whenever it shall come, therefore, it must be to 
them a day of surprise and terror. But you, my 
brethren, are better informed: you are assured that 


- this event is actually approaching, though you know 


not the exact hour of its arrival: it ought not, there- 
fore, to be an object of surprise or dread to you; 
you ought to be, and I trust you are, in a state of 
habitual preparation for it. 


Ye all are sons of light?, and sons of day ; we 


' In darkness.] ‘* Darkness,”’ says Dr. Benson, “ does not 
here mean wickedness, but gross ignorance in matters of reli- 


gion. John ili. 20, Eph. v. 8." xaraAabn, should surprise 
you.” Wakefield. 
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are not sons of night and of darkness: therefore 
let us not sleep? as others do, but let us keep 
watch* and be sober. 

The idolatrous and unbelieving world are in- 
volved in midnight darkness ; they see nothing be- 
fore them, and they sleep or riot in the midst of 
danger and on the verge of destruction. But you, 
my brethren, who are believers in the doctrine of 
Christ, are brought out of darkness into broad day- 
light: you see your true state, you know what im- 
portant events are at hand. You have learned how 
you may best prepare for them; so that what will 
to others be a season of terror and dismay, will to 
you, if you improve your knowledge, be a time of 
joy and triumph. From us believers the thick veil 
of ignorance and of prejudice has been removed : 
we are no longer under the dark and dangerous 


* Sons of light, &c.] ‘A usual hebraism, which implies that 
one thing is in some respect the cause of another. Light is 
properly the parent and original of every Christian as such: 
they are formed as Christians in their principles, tempers, 
and lives, by the heavenly light of gospel truth.” Chandler. 
“‘ vios, hebraismus: sepe dicitur de eo qui studiosus, vel parti- 
ceps est alicujus rei.’ Rosenmuller. 

S Let us not sleep.] ‘‘ Sleep is here taken in the figurative 
sense, to denote the thoughtless, indolent, careless, secure and 
fearless temper of mind, which is the condition of persons op- 
pressed with natural sleep.” Chandler. 

* Let us keep watch,| ‘ that we may guard against surprise, 
and prevent danger.” Chandler; who adds, that “ Christians 
are to consider themselves as engaged in a hazardous warfare 
against subtle and powerful enemies ; in which the want of vi- 
gilance and sobriety would be as truly criminal, and as certainly 
destructive, as in a soldier to be dissolved in sleep, or enfeebled 
by drunkenness.” 
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delusion of idolatry and superstition. Our con- 
duct, therefore, ought to correspond with our ad- 
vantages. Ve have not the same excuse that 
others have for negligence and vice. Enlightened 
as we are by the cheering beams of the gospel, let 
us avoid the indolence, the false security, the cri- 
minal excesses, of our idolatrous neighbours: let 
us rouse ourselves to the active discharge of duty, 
and, like soldiers upon guard, let us by vigilance, 


fidelity, and temperance, approve ourselves to our 
exalted Chief, 


3. It is the indispensable duty of those who pro- 
fess themselves the faithful disciples of Christ, to 
gird on the armour of the gospel, and vigorously 
to perform the duties of their post, in expectation 
of the promised reward, ver. 7/—10. 

fcr those who sleep, sleep by night; and those 
who are drunken, are drunken by night}. 

The darkness of heathenism affords some plau- 
sible excuse for indolence and indifference; and 
countenances, or shelters, the most licentious prac- 
tices: as the shades of the night are by some al- 
lotted to repose, and by others they are made the 
screen for intemperance and excess, of which they 
would be ashamed in open day. 

But let us who are of the day be sober, putting 


' Drunken by night.) ‘* Raphelius produces passages from 
Polybius, to prove that it was regarded as disgraceful by the 
heathen tobe seen intoxicated in the day-time.”’ Dr. Chandler ; 
who adds, “ I wish this was universally true in our times.” 
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on the breastplate of faith and love, and for a hel- 
met the hope of salvation?. 

Let us then, my brethren, who have emerged 
from the dark gloom of heathenism and prejudice, 
and who enjoy the glorious light of the gospel-day, 
renounce the disgraceful deeds of darkness, and 
carefully avoid all intemperance and excess. As 
faithful and vigilant sentinels upon guard, let us 
gird on the armour of the gospel. And, in parti- 
cular, let us defend the heart, and guard against all 
unreasonable and criminal affections by a steady and 
practical faith in the discoveries of the gospel; and 
by ardent active love to God and man. And let 
the glorious hope of immortality, founded on the 
promises of the gospel, be a helmet to defend us 
from the poisoned arrows of popular superstition, 
and to preserve the intellect ever calm and clear for 
the investigation of moral and Christian truth. 





* Putting on the breastplate, &c.] The apostle here pursues 
the allegory of a soldier upon duty; and gives the Christian 
suitable armour for the parts most exposed, and where the 
wounds would be most dangerous. I have adopted Dr. Chand- 
ler's explanation of the fitness of the armour for the part to 
which it is applied; ‘ faith and love for the breast, the seat of 
the affections; and hope of salvation for the head, the seat of 


reason.” I am not, however, without some doubts whether this — 


be not carrying the allegory further than the apostle intended ; 
who perhaps meant nothing more than that faith, and love, and 
hope, were the best defence of a Christian against the super- 
stitions and the vices of the heathen world. =‘ Ostendit quo- 
modo preparare se debeant Christiani ad diem illum, nempe fide, 
amore, spe. Instructus his virtutibus, paratus est quandocunque 
ille dies venerit. lists, firmissima persuasio Jesum esse Mes- 
siam, auctorem nostre salutis. ayary, benevolentia erga omnes 
homines, eAris, spes cterne salutis.” Rosenmuller. 
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For God hath not appointed! us to wrath, but 
to obtain salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ ; 


. who died for us?, that whether we be awake or 


asleep? when he appears, we may live together with 
him. 

It is with good reason that I remind you of the 
hope of salvation; for though the appearance of 
Christ will be for the destruction of the unbelieving 
world, it will issue in the final triumph of his faith- 
ful disciples. For let me assure you, God does not 
intend our punishment, but our deliverance from 
sin and death, at that awful season, when his son 
shall return to raise the dead and to judge the world. 
He once appeared in a humble form, and suffered 
death to ratify that covenant which imparts to us 
the blessings of life; and which insures final and 
everlasting felicity in the presence of God and 








1 God hath not appointed, &c.] See John iii. 15; to which 
there is perhaps an allusion here. 

2 Who died for us.] ‘‘ Christ died for us men, and for our 
salvation ; inasmuch as by his blood he sealed and established 
that new covenant, wherein pardon of sin, and a resurrection 
to eternal life, are promised to all sincere penitents, and pre- 
vailingly holy persons,”’ Benson. 

3 Asleep.| We have here a remarkable instance of the apo- 
stle’s custom of changing the ideas which he annexes to his 
words, without previous notice to the reader. In this passage 
the word sleep is used in no less than three different senses : 
ver. 7, it signifies natural rest; ver. 6, it expresses remissness 
and negligence in the practice of duty ; and here, ver. 10, it is 
unquestionably used to express the sleep of death. See Benson. 
—‘* Sensus est, ut sive superstites, sive mortui deprehendamur die 
illo extremo, pariter omnes beate cum Christo vivamus. apa, 
pariter omnes, ut Rom. iii. 12.” Rosenmuller. g.d. we may 
all live with one another, and with him. . 
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Christ to every sincere believer, whether it be his 
lot to be found alive or dead at the season of the 
great consummation of all things. 


4, The apostle closes the subject with a suitable 
exhortation, ver. 11]. 

Therefore encourage* one another and edify® 
each other, as indeed ye do, 

Upon the whole, therefore, considering the cer- 
tainty and importance of the second advent of 
Christ, the uncertainty of the time when it shall 
take place, and your own interest in it, let me ear- 
nestly exhort you seriously to reflect upon it, and 
to apply these weighty considerations to the best 
purposes. Encourage one another in the practice 
of duty; comfort one another under suffering and 
bereavement: improve each other in faith and love, 
in fortitude and piety. But I need not enlarge upon 
this topic. Itis with great satisfaction that I hear 
how solicitous you are to promote each others ad- 
vancement in Christian virtue ; and I am persuaded 
that you are making rapid progress towards Chris- 
tian perfection. 


* Encourage.) wapaxadgire. The word is the same as that 
which is used ch. iv. 18; which shows that the apostle is still 
insisting upon the same subject. It signifies either to comfort 
or éo exhort. 

5 Edify -] or, build up. ‘ improve each other.” Wakefield. 

® As indeed ye do.| Dr. Benson observes that “ the apostle 
took every opportunity of speaking well of them where there 
was a foundation for it; and adds that “ praise mixed with 


exhortation renders it both more agreeable and of greater effi- 
cacy.” 
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SECTION VIII. 


THE APOSTLE concludes with some appropriate 
exhortations, with a general salutation, and with 
the apostolical benediction. Ch. v. 12—28. 


1. The apostle recommends respectful and affec- 
tionate behaviour to their faithful teachers and su- 
perintendants, ver. 12, 13. 

Now we intreat you, brethren, to acknowledge 
those who labour! among you, and preside over 
you in the Lord®, and admonish you: and to 





? Acknowledge those, &c.] As no mention is made of bishops 
and deacons in either of the epistles to the Thessalonians, if is 
conjectured that the church was not then completely organized, 
and that its officers had not, at the time when the apostle wrote, 
assumed those names. But when a church was formed in any 
city, it was customary, and indeed absolutely requisite for the 
good order of the society, to select a few of the most intelligent 
and experienced persons to superintend the affairs of the so- 
ciety and to conduct public worship. These, whether regular 
presbyters or temporary officers, are the persons of whom the 
apostle is here speaking ; and their office, as Dr. Chandler ob- 
serves, was. threefold: they were labourers in the ministry of 
the word, see 1 Cor. xv. 10, 1 Tim. v.17; they presided in the 
meetings of the society, 1 Tim. ibid.; and they admonished, i. e. 
they exhorted and reproved, their hearers. The word denotes, 
says Dr. Chandler, affection and authority, The duties en- 
joined upon the Thessalonians towards their teachers were also 
threefoid: they were to know, i.e. to reverence and respect 
them ; to love them exceedingly ; and to live in peace with 
them. See Chandler and Benson. 

2 In the Lord.) ‘‘in things relating to Christianity.” New- 
come. 
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love them exceedingly on account of their office; 
and live in peace with them. 

I now proceed to offer a few hints of advice, as 
to your conduct towards the officers of the church. 
I mean those respectable persons who on account of 
superior age, experience, wisdom, and piety, were 
selected from among you to labour in the ministry 
of the gospel, to preach the doctrine of Christ to 
their unbelieving countrymen, and to preside in 
your Christian assemblies, to preserve order and 
decorum when you meet together for public wor- 
ship ; whose duty it is to instruct the ignorant, to 
admonish the irregular, and to maintain discipline 
and order in the church. Their office, while it is 
exercised with prudence, fidelity, and kindness, is 
both honourable and laborious, and in a high de- 
gree useful: it also exposes them to peculiar hazard. 
I intreat and I charge you therefore, my Christian 
brethren, to acknowledge these your superintend- 
ants under the character with which they are in- 
vested; to submit to their authority, to listen to 
their instructions, and to receive with humility and 
thankfulness their just and faithful animadversions 
and reproofs. ‘Treat them with respect, provide 
liberally for their subsistence. Love them exceed- 





* Live in peace with them.] avros. This is the reading of 
the Clermont and other manuscripts, and of many of the an- 
cient versions. The common reading, éaurois, isalso well sup- 
ported, and gives a very good sense; though the other seems 
more agreeable to the connexion, and is marked by Griesbach 


as probable. “to live in peace with them, because of their of- 
fice.” Wakefield, 
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ingly, as indeed you ought, for the firmness and 
faithfulness with which they discharge the hazard- 
ous and painful duties of their station. Do not re- 
sent the freedom of their reproofs ; and do not put 
them into competition with each other, and split 
yourselves into parties under different leaders. 


2. He reminds the presidents of the Christian 
society of the duties of their office, ver. 14. 

But we exhort you, brethren’, admonish those 
who are disorderly?; comfort the feeble-minded3, 





1 We exhort you, brethren.) ‘‘ 1 think,’’ says Dr. Benson, 
«« with the Greek and Latin interpreters, that the apostle here 
turned his address from the people to their spiritual guides and 
teachers ; and that he exhorted them to do what in the preced- 
ing verses he had intimated to be their peculiar work aad of- 
fice.’ Dr. Hammond thought these officers to have been the 
bishops of the several churches subject to the metropolitan 
church of Thessalonica. ‘‘ But,” says Dr. Benson, ‘* what may 
we not say if we indulge to fancy, or give way to warm ima- 
gination? ‘The scripture is an utter stranger to metropolitan 
bishops with their suffragans, or to metropolitan churches with 
their subordinate churches: every congregation was a Chris- 
tian church, and none of them subject to any other.” Mac- 
knight agrees with Benson, that this exhortation is addressed 
to the teachers. 

_ 2 Disorderly.) araxres. ‘ This,” says Dr. Chandler, “ is a 
military term, and denotes a soldier that breaks his ranks, de- 
serts his post, or neglects his duty.” It here alludes to that 
impertinent intrusion into other men’s affairs, upon which the 
apostle insists more at large in the second epistle. 2 Thess. i11. 
Lieeal?. 

3 Feeble-minded.] odvyoburyes, those of little souls. It is used 
in the Old Testament as a translation of what in the Hebrew 
signifies the humble in spirit. Isa. Wii. 15. Dr. Chandler, from 
Aristotle, explains it of a person ‘“ who has a mistaken opinion 
of himself, and indulges worse thoughts of his own condition 
than he ought to do.” Some of the Thessalonians might be 
oppressed with a sense of guilt, and others with a dread of per- 
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succour the weak4, be of a patient spirit toward ch. v. 
Ver. 14. 


all5, 

And as to you, my brethren in the ministry, I 
earnestly beseech you to persevere faithfully in per- 
forming the duties of your office, even such as re- 
quire no small share of resolution and self-denial. 
Remind those who neglect their own concerns to 
meddle with the affairs of others, that the Chris- 
tian religion requires that every man should attend 
to his proper business. Administer comfort to the 
dejected and desponding mind that distrusts its own 
resolutions, despairs of its final safety, and always 
bodes the worst. Afford needful assistance to those 
whose faith is feeble and wavering ; who do not en- 
ter thoroughly into the liberal spirit of the gospel, 
and are in bondage to former superstitions. Teach 
them the rational and manly simplicity of the doc- 
trine of Christ, and help them to throw off the yoke 


secution. These were men who needed consolation and encou- 
ragement. ‘* Eos qui in adversis animo sunt deecto.’”’ Rosen- 
muller. 

* Succour the weak.| avreyveobe. It signifies, to assist a per- 
son who is holding a burden at one end, by laying hold of it at 
the other. q.d. iend a helping hand, &c. See Rom. viii. 26. 
The weak were probably persons of scrupulous consciences, who 
laid stress upon rites and ceremonies, distinctions of food, and 
observance of days, &c.; being ignorant of the liberal spirit of 
the gospel. The superintendants of the church were to bear 
with their prejudices, and gradually to instruct them in the li- 
beral spirit of the gospel. See Rom. xiv., xv., | Cor. viii. Ben- 
son and Chandler. 

® Of a patient spirit.) So Worsley. paxpofuneire. “ The pre- 
judices of some, the stupidity and want of capacity of others, 
and the infirmities of mankind in general, call for tenderness 
and great patience.’ Benson. 
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of servitude. Finally, bear patiently with those who 
are ignorant and dull, and even with those who are 
obstinate and refractory, and do not hastily give up 
your attempts to be useful, nor relax your exertions 
to instruct or to reclaim. 


3. The apostle recommends mutual forbearance 
and universal good-will, and presses the duties of 
habitual cheerfulness, prayer, and thanksgiving, 
ver. 15—18. 

Beware! that none render evil for evil to any 
one; but always pursue kindness to each other and 
to all men. 

Acquire, my brethren, (and I now address you 
all,) the magnanimous and forgiving spirit of the 
gospel. Among your heathen neighbours it is ac- 
counted as honourable to avenge yourselves upon 
an enemy, as to requite a friend. Be you vigilantly 
upon your guard against this revengeful spirit. On 
the contrary, make it your study and your ambition 
to do good, and to show kindness to all men, upon 
all occasions ; not only to Christians, but to unbe- 
lievers; not only to friends, but even to enemies: 








1 Beware.) ‘‘‘Opave,” says Dr. Chandler, “ often denotes, 
take heed, beware.’ The apostle, now addressing the society at 
large, forbids the retaliation of injuries; which was a practice 
very common, and much approved both by Jews and heathen. 
Matt. v. 43. “ But the words,” as Dr. Chandler observes, 
‘“‘ are to be understood of private revenge only, not of seeking 
to the magistrate for protection from injury and violence. This 
is often necessary to the preservation of the public peace. But 
Christianity entirely forbids all private malice, enmity, and re- 
venge: the instruction is absolute and universal.” 
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bless those who curse you, and pray for those who 
persecute you. 


Be always joyful?. 

Let no losses, persecutions, or bereavements, de- 
press your spirits, and produce unreasonable dejec- 
tion. Your relation to God as your Father, your 
expectation of the speedy appearance of Jesus 
Christ, and your assured hope of living for ever 
with him in glory and happiness, may well comfort 
your darkest hours; and inspire you with an habi- 
tual joy and triumph, which the vicissitudes of life 
can neither destroy nor interrupt. 

Pray without ceasing 3. 








* Joyful.) “The advice means, Ever maintain a cheerful, 
easy, happy disposition in every condition and circumstance of 
life ; not only in peace and plenty, but under affliction and 
persecution for righteousness’ sake.’’ Chandler. See Matt. v. 
1],12; I Pet.iv. 13,14; Rom. v. 2. 

* Pray without ceasing.) Prayer is a direct address to God: 
but it is not at all essential to prayer that it should consist 
wholly or chiefly of petition. Adoration, confession, thanks- 
giving, and the like, are at least equally becoming and equally 
important, The apostle could not mean to advise the Thessa- 
lonians to be always actually engaged in prayer, for that would 
be impossible. But he might mean to recommend an habitual 
impression of God upon the mind, and a spirit of habitual de- 
votion. ‘ This,” says Dr. Priestley, “it is our duty and great 
happiness to cultivate. It is the perfection of the religious tem- 
per and character.” § The apostle is generally and justly 
thought to allude to the morning and evening sacrifice in the 
temple, which is called the continual burnt-offering, Exod. xxix. 
38—42, Numb. xxviii. 24—31. The hours of sacrifice were 
nine in the morning and three in the afternoon; and these 
were the hours of prayer to the devout Jews, either in the tem- 
ple or in private. Andit is in allusion to this custom that the 
expressions, “ dwelling in the house of God for ever ;” “‘ serv- 
ing him day and night in his temple; ‘‘ Anna departed not 
from the temple,” Luke ii, 37; ‘* the apostles were in the tem- 
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Let your lives be scenes of habitual uninterrupted 
intercourse with God. Meditate upon his charac- 
ter; adore his attributes; rejoice in his govern- 
ment; confide in his care; submit to his will; 
aspire after his favour; and express these grateful 
and joyful emotions of your hearts in suitable. and 
appropriate language in the proper stated seasons 
of secret or of social worship, which will be more 
acceptable to God than the morning and the even- 
ing sacrifice. And let the fear and love of God 
possess and govern your hearts. 

At all times give thanks, for this is the will of 
God, through Christ Jesus, concerning you. 

Possessed of the privileges, and animated by the 
hopes of the gospel, it becomes you, my Christian 
friends, at all times to maintain a grateful spirit. 
Be thankful, therefore, in adversity as in prosperity ; 
in sickness as in health ; in persecution as in a sea- 
son of peace and liberty ; under losses and bereave- 
ments as in the enjoyment of wealth and friends ; 
in death as in life. This is the true spirit of the go- 
spel; this is the spirit which God expects and re- 
quires of you, and for which the mission and doc- 
trine of Christ lay a just and ample foundation. 


ple continually,” Luke xxiv. 53 ; &c. are to be understood. In 
this view the apostle is understood to recommend praying con- 
stantly, morning and evening. See an excellent note of Dr. 
Benson’s on the text. 

' At all times.) So Mr. Wakefield; who thinks xaigw, or 
ypavw, to he understood here, asin | Tim. iv. 8, and elsewhere. 
‘“* For every thing give thanks.’’ Newcome. ‘‘ Upon all suit- 
able vccasions, and in all the various events of life.’ Chandler, 
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4. The apostle offers advice concerning spiritual 
gifts, ver. 19—22. 

Quench not the spirit ?. 

Extinguish not that holy fire which has heen 
kindled amongst you. Neglect not those gifts of 
the spirit with which you are severally endowed ; 
use them not upon improper occasions ; apply them 
not to improper purposes ; interrupt not each other 
in the exercise of them; value them in proportion 
to their real importance; tempt not God to with- 
draw them from you; improve them to promote 
the knowledge and the success of the gospel. 

Undervalue not prophesyings?; but (like good 
money-changers) prove all things*; hold fast the 
best5; abstain from every kind of evil®. 








2 Quench not, &c.] A beautiful allusion to Acts 11.3, 4, where 
the descent of the holy spirit is said to have been accompanied 
with the appearance of tongues or spiral forms of flame, and to 
have resided upon each of the disciples present. A similar al- 
lusion is made by the apostle, 2 Tim.i. 6. “‘ The spiritual 
gifts,” says Dr. Benson, “ like the fire upon the altar, could be 
kindled only from heaven ; but might be stirred up, fed with 
fuel, or quenched by men.” 

3 Undervalue not, &c.] e€ebeverre’ “ the word signifies,” says 
Dr. Chandler, “ ‘ asupercilious contempt of another, arising 
from pride and haughtiness, and overvaluing one’s own quali- 
fications.’  apodyretas, prophecy; which was of two kinds: 
foretelling future events, or public instruction; sometimes, 
probably, by supernatural suggestion. It appears from ] Cor. 
xiv. that this gift was greatly undervalued in comparison with 
the gift of tongues, which, though more showy, was of less use, 
That chapter is a complete commentary upon this text ; which, 
as is usual in epistolary writings, would otherwise have been 
totally unintelligible to us, though easily understood by those 
to whom the epistle was addressed. See Benson in loc. 

* But (like good money-changers) prove all things.] de (but) 
is found in the best copies, and is admitted by Griesbach. It 
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There is a diversity in spiritual gifts. Some 
are more showy, and therefore more coveted, than 
others. ‘To be enabled to instruct others in the 
doctrine of Christ is, however, a gift more useful 
than any of the rest, even though it may not be ac- 
companied with the graces of elocution. Let not, 
then, this gift be undervalued and made light of; 
but let it be most highly esteemed by you. Ido 
not, however, mean to say that you are to admit as 





connects this with the preceding verse. “ Paulus dicit, yivecde 
Gpovies teamwediras, be skilful money-changers, prove all things.” 
Cyril. This sentence is also cited by Origen, Chrysostom, and 
many other ecclesiastical writers, as a text of scripture ; some 
ascribing it to Christ, and others to Paul. It is not, however, 
to be found in any copy or version of the New Testament now 
extant. Perhaps, therefore, Lardner is right in the conclusion, 
that “a passage so often quoted, if ithad ever been in the New 
Testament, could never have been lost out of it.’ The writers, 
therefore, who cite it, could in this case only mean that the ad- 
vice was to be found in sense, but not in words: q. d. as dealers 
in money take great pains to distinguish the genuine from coun- 
terfeit coin, so do you take pains to distinguish between true and 
false doctrine. See Lardner’s Credib. part ii. vol. iii. p. 376. It 
may, however, reasonably be suspected that the words would 
not have been so often quoted had they not been found in some 
ancient copies, and believed to be genuine. Upon the authority 
of Cyril, therefore, I introduce them in this place, where they 
suit the connexion ; but! introduce them with much hesitation. 
Dr. Whitby very justly observes, that ‘ the apostle does not 
here bid the guides of the church try all things, and the people 
hold fast what they deliver unto them ; but gives an injunction 
common to all Christians.” 

‘ : The best.) “‘ 70 xaAav,a hebraism for vo xaaaisov.”” Wake- 

eld. ; 

Abstain, &c.] With Dr. Chandler, I connect this advice 
with the preceding. The word eidog signifies sort or kind, as 
well as appearance. “‘ q.d. have nothing to do with such kind 
of prophecies as, after examination, do not appear to proceed 
from the spirit of God,” 
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true whatever any teacher may advance without due 
and diligent examination. No, my brethren, there 
is much error and false doctrine abroad, which as- 
sumes to be the doctrine of Christ. You must act 
hke cautious dealers in the precious metals; you 
must learn, like them, to examine and to weigh ; to 
distinguish counterfeit from sterling gold; reject- 
ing what is spurious, and retaining, holding fast, 
and treasuring up, only that which is pure and ge- 
nuine. But as to that doctrine which will not bear 
the process of trial, whatever pretensions it may 
make to the character of sound and evangelical 
Christianity, after due examination, reject it with- 
out hesitation, as worthless dross. 


d. The apostle prays that God would preserve 
and complete the virtues of their character, ver. 23, 
24. | 

And may the God of peace’ himself sanctify 





1 The God of peace.} This expression, in comparison with 
1 Cor. xiv. 33, seems to imply that some confusion and alter- 
cation had already taken place in the church at 'Thessalonica, 
in consequence of a competition and rivalship of spiritual gifts, 
which the apostle was desirous to suppress. Dr. Chandler con- 
siders the same subject as continued from ver. 19—23: viz, 
“* Quench not the spirit:’ improve and exercise his gifts. 
‘ Despise not prophesyings :’ neither undervalue the gift, nor 
those who possess it. ‘ Prove all things:’ bring all prophe- 
syings to the test. ‘ Hold fast that which is good:’ such as ap- 
pear worthy of the spirit embrace and adhere to. ‘ Abstain from 
all appearance of evil:’ what is not consistent with truth and 
holiness reject. And that you may do all this with temperance 
and candour, may God himself, who is the God of peace, who 
loves, approves, and commands it, sanctify you whelly, keep 
you pure and unmixed from the disorders aud vices of the 
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you entirely. And may your entire person !, the 
spirit, and the soul, and the body, be preserved 
unblameable unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is he who invited you, and he 
will perform his promise 2. 

For the credit of the gospel, and for your own 
credit and improvement, I am anxious that you 
should live in peace; that there may be no unplea- 
sant rivalry or jealousy with respect to your spiritual 
gifts; and that your examination of doctrines may 
not be a source of personal animosity. And to this 
end, may that God, who is the author of the gospel 
of peace and the lover of concord, preserve you en- 
tirely in this, as in other instances, from the conta- 
mination of the unbelieving world. And O that 
every one of you might, in every respect, both as to 





world ; a peculiar separate people, devoted to his service and 
worship.” 

' Your entire person.] See Chandler's note. The apostle 
here alludes to the philosophy of the Stoics, Platonists, and 
others, who’ represented man as consisting of three distinct 
parts: the spirit, or rational mind; the sensitive soul, the seat 
of the affections ; and the body, the mansion of both. It is 
universally allowed that the apostle does not, in this passage, 
mean to countenance, much less authoritatively to teach, the 
philosophy to which he here alludes. The same principle is ap- 
plicable to other similar cases, v. g. to the doctrine of an inter- 
mediate state, and to those of apparitions and of demoniacal 
possessions, which were robably borrowed from the oriental 
philosophy. The apostles and evangelists were plain men, who 
were authorized to teach the plain doctrine of a future life, and 
a judgement to come; but who were not inspired to settle any 
nice questions in metaphysics or philosophy. See Benson in loc. 

* His promise.] So the ellipsis is supplied by Mr. Wake- 
field: ‘* He who called you may be relied on for the perform- 
ance of his promise.” 
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mind and body, in thought, in inclination, and in Ch. Vv. 


outward action, be preserved perfectly innocent, and 
pure, to that day when you will be summoned to 
the tribunal of our common Master, Lord, and 
Judge! And be assured, my brethren, that the 
merciful God, who invited you to participate in the 
invaluable blessings of the gospel, will prove faith- 
ful to every promise that he has made. Be you 
true to yourselves and to your profession, and you 
need not doubt that your best wishes will be ful- 
filled, and your highest expectations will be ex- 
ceeded. 


6. The apostle requests an interest in their 
prayers ; he sends his affectionate salutations; he 
requires the epistle to be publicly read, and con- 
cludes with a solemn benediction, ver. 25—28. 

Brethren, pray for us. 

My Christian brethren, those of you especially 
who are engaged in the work of public instruction, 
and who can, therefore, sympathize with us in our 
labours, our difficulties, and our perils, pray for us ; 
that we may be duly qualified for our work, and 
successful in it; and that we may be delivered from 
the malice of unreasonable and wicked men. To 
know that we are the object of your prayers will be 
a source of comfort and encouragement to us. 

Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss. 


* A holy kiss.| This was an ancient eastern custom, Gen. 
xxvil. 26, Prov. xxiv. 26. In the Jewish synagogues the men 
and women had seats in different parts of the synagogue; and 


er. 24. 


25. 
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Ch. V. 
Ver. 26. 


27. 
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Assure my Christian brethren of my affectionate 
salutations and cordial good wishes for them. 

L adjure you by the Lord}, that this epistle be 
read to all? the holy brethren. 

This epistle, though addressed to the whole 
church at Thessalonica, will of course be delivered 
into the hands of you, my brethren, who are the 


this custom was adopted by Christians in their places of wor- 
ship. See Benson on | Pet.v. 14. 

‘I adjure you.) ‘Ogusgw vuas I lay you under the solemn 
obligation of an oath. ‘There were two forms of taking an oath 
among the Jews: when a man pronounced the oath himself, 
and when he was adjured by another. In all cases an execra- 
tion was supposed to attend the oath. Our Lord answered 
upon oath before the high-priest. And the example of the apo- 
stle in this instance shows that oaths are not unlawful upon 
solemn occasions. Matt. xxvi. 63. See Benson and Whitby. 
Beza supposes this and the two preceding verses to have been 
addressed to the elders of the church. ‘‘ wpoeswot, sive presby- 
teris primum epistola in manus tradebatur. His salutem ceteris 
Christianis dicendam injungit apostolus, eosque monet, ne sibi 
solis epistolam servent, sed cum reliquis de plebe Christianis, pre- 
legendo communicent.” Rosenmuller. 

* Be read to all.) Dr. Benson remarks, that “ the epistle 
was to be read publicly to all the church. St. Paul was not 
for having the scriptures locked up from the common people ; 
neither did he recommend it to them, before they read the scrip- 
tures, first to read a system of divinity drawn up by uninspired 
and fallible men.” “‘ St. Paul, by adjuring them in so solemn 
a manner to read this epistle, might perhaps design to introduce 
the reading of his epistles into the Christian churches. They 
would thereby be led to regard them as the rule of their faith 
and practice as Christians.’’ ‘“ How easy was it,” adds this 
learned expositor, ‘“ for the primitive Christians to distinguish 
Paul’s genuine epistles from any counterfeit ones? when he 
sent them to the several churches by trusty and well known 
persons ? when he ordered them to be read publicly upon the 
receipt of them? when he wrote them with his own hand, or 
took care to affix the salutation written with his own hand? 
And if the genuincness of them was once ascertained, how 
casy was it to transmit them to posterity !" 
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superintendants of the church; and, as it contains Ch. V. 


some things which may possibly give offence to 
some professed believers, you may perhaps be un- 
willing to incur the odium of communicating it to 
the society. But to save you from that difficulty, 
I now enjoin it as a solemn charge, and require you, 
as you will be responsible for your conduct to our 
Lord and Master at his final appearance, that you 
do cause this letter to be publicly produced and 
read when every member of the society 1s present ; 
that all may hear, and that each may apply the ad- 
monitions and precepts to his own case; and so that 
all may be instructed, warned, and edified. 

The favour of our Lord Jesus Christ? be with 
you. Amen. 

I conclude with expressing my earnest desire and 
prayer for you all, that you may all participate in 
the everlasting blessings of that gospel which is the 
free gift of God by Jesus Christ; and that you may 
be numbered amongst the faithful friends and fol- 
lowers of our great Master at his second coming. 
Amen. 





* The favour, &c.] ‘The original word signifies both favour 
ae ue effect of it; the apostle doubtless included both.” 
andler. 


Verr27. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE 


OF 


PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO 


THE THESSALONIANS. 





INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


THE apostle in his first epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians had expressed himself so strongly concerning 
the second coming of Christ, the near approach of 
the day of judgement, and the serious interest both 
of himself and them in this awful event, that he 
seems to have excited a very general expectation in 
the minds of the Thessalonian Christians, of the 
immediate arrival of that solemn event; which ex- 
cited great consternation and alarm. ‘This alarm 
having been reported to the apostle, perhaps by the 
person who was employed to carry the letter, he 
thought it necessary to write immediately to check 
their unfounded apprehensions. This letter, there- 
fore, he wrote from Corinth, while Silas and Ti- 
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mothy were still with him; whose names he joins 
with his own in the introductory salutation: and 
it is generally agreed that this epistle was written 
A.D. 02.1 : 

Of the genuineness of this epistle no doubt has 
ever yet been entertained. The original was au- 
thenticated by the concluding salutation, which 
was written with the apostle’s own hand. It is a 
public epistle, addressed to a considerable body of 
Christians, to whom no doubt it was publicly read, 
and by whom it would probably be preserved with 
great care. And though it is the shortest of Paul’s 
public epistles, yet it contains several passages in 
which the apostle alludes to discourses which he 
had delivered when he was at Thessalonica, or to 
events which happened at the time: which allu- 
sions, though necessarily obscure to a modern 
reader, would be well understood by the persons 
to whom the epistle is addressed, and would never 

















? Grotius is singular in supposing that this epistle was writ- 
ten previously to the former, that it was dated in the second 
year of Caligula, about a.p. 39, in whose extravagance and im- 
piety the prophecies of the second chapter were fulfilled, ac- 
cording to Grotius’s interpretation, who was very unwilling to 
allow that any of the predictions in the New Testament re- 
ceived their accomplishment in papal Rome. He supposes the 
epistle to have been addressed to a small number of believing 
Hebrews who escaped from the persccution which followed 
Stephen's martyrdom, and who settled at Thessalonica. But 
he conjectures that the epistle was not sent till the reign of 
Vespasian. His arguments are trifling in the extreme ; one is, 
that ch. ili. 17, he notes the manner of identifying his epistle : 
chvii. 13, he speaks of them as chosen to salvation from the 
beginning. The probability is, that this great man was in- 
flucnced by his hypothesis more than he was himsclf aware. 
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have occurred to one who had attempted to forge an 
epistle in the apostle’s name. Also the language 
and sentiments of the epistle harmonize with the 
apostle’s character and professions as represented 
in Luke’s history, or in the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul®. Finally, this epistle 1s inserted 
in all the ancient catalogues of undisputed canoni- 
cal books ; it is found in all the best and most an- 
cient manuscripts without exception, and in all ver- 
sions; and it has been received and cited from age 
to age without dispute as the genuine production 
of the apostle Paul. 

A more decisive proof, perhaps, of the genuine- 
ness of this epistle is the prophecy which it contains 
of the man of sin, chap. ii., so palpably fulfilled in 
the corruptions and usurpations of the antichristian 
church, and particularly in papal Rome. 

It has been doubted whether the mistake of the 
Thessalonians originated in their misunderstanding 
the apostle’s first letter, or whether some person had 
not forged a letter in the apostle’s name, which he 
here disavows. ‘The former supposition is probably 
the true one. No person who reads the first epistle 
to the Thessalonians can be surprised that the 


2 See Paley’s Hore Pauline, chap. x. The ingenious writer 
argues from the apostle’s referring to his conversations with the 
Thessalonians for an explanation of the language of his letter, 


ch. ii, 5; from his refusal to accept a subsistence from the. 


Thessalonians, and maintaining himself by his own labour, 
ch. 1.8 (comp. Phil. iv. 15, Acts xx. 34); and from his cor- 
rection of the mistake made by the Thessalonians of the an- 
nunciation of Christ's appearance in the first epistle. 
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Christians to whom it was written should expect 
the speedy advent of Christ to judgement: though 
certainly the apostle gave no room for the expecta- 
tion which they seem to have taken up, that this 
event would arrive in less than a year. 

It has been judiciotisly remarked, that as the apo- 
stle in this letter does not repeat his cautions against 
impurity, nor his exhortations to respect their spi- 
ritual superintendants, there is great reason to be- 
lieve that the advice he suggested in his former 
epistle had in these cases produced its proper effect. 
But the hints which he had given to officious and 
idle persons who neglected their own concerns to 
intrude into those of other men, to the great dis- 
credit of their Christian profession, not having been 
properly regarded by them, he animadverts upon 
them in the second letter with greater severity. 


THE APOSTLE INTRODUCES the epistle with his 
usual evangelical salutation, joining the names of 
Silas and Timothy with his own, Ch.i. 1, 2. He 
then, 

First, Thanks God for the constancy and forti- 
tude with which they suffered persecution ; and com- 
forts them with the assured expectation of the ap- 
pearance of Christ to reward their fidelity, and to 
punish their enemies and persecutors; and prays 
that God would enable them to persevere to the 
end in their adherence to the gospel, ver. 3—12. 

SECONDLY, He corrects the error into which they 
had fallen concerning the coming of Christ: He 
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denies that he himself, or any person authorized by 
him, had ever declared that this event would take 
place immediately: He assures them that previously 
to this event a great and general apostasy would take 
place, the characters of which he particularly de- 
scribes ; but that even this apostasy would not hap- 
pen till some great obstruction was removed. Ch. ii. 
]—12. 

THIRDLY, The apostle expresses his gratitude for 
their election to gospel privileges, and his hope that 
they will, by the grace of God, be preserved from the 
apostasy. He requests that they would pray for his 


success, and for his deliverance from persecution ; 


and expresses his confidence that they will comply 
with his advice, and persevere in faith and virtue. 
Ch. ii. 13— ii. 5. 

FourtTHLy, He enters a strong protest against 
the character and behaviour of those impertinent, 
idle, and disorderly persons who infested the church 
at Thessalonica, and disgraced the Christian pro- 
fession. He earnestly admonishes such persons to 
reform their conduct; and he exhorts the rest to 
mark and shun the society of those who are incor- 
rigible by other means, that they may be brought 
to shame and repentance, ver. 6—15. 

Firtuty, The epistle concludes with the saluta- 
tion and benediction written with the apostle’s own 
hand, ver. 16—18. 


“The sum of what has been said,” says Dr. Ben- 
son, ‘comes to this: viz. That this epistle may be 
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looked upon as a supplement to the former; that 
the main point about which he wrote this second 
epistle was to rectify a mistake into which they had 
fallen concerning the speedy coming of Christ. But 
he has also added many other things of considerable 
importance: comforting the Thessalonians under 
their persecutions, and reprehending the idle and 
disorderly among them. ‘These three things the 
apostle hath more especially laboured, that he might 
prevent the ruin or great decay of the Christian re- 
ligion at Thessalonica. And it is to be hoped that 
he succeeded in his design. For we find from the 
fathers that there was a Christian church at Thes- 
salonica many ages after this.” 
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TO 


THE THESSALONIANS. 





SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE, after a suitable introduction, gives 
thanks to God for the increase of their faith and 
love, and for their fortitude under persecution ; 
he encourages them with the assurance of an 
ample recompense at the appearance of Christ, 
and concludes with affectionately commending 
them to the powerful protection of God. Ch. i. 
throughout. 


THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 


THE apostle introduces his epistle with the usual 
salutation, joining the names of Silas and Timothy 
with his own, ver. I, 2. 


PAUE and Silvanus, and Timothy, to the 





' Paul, &c.] The opening salutation is the same with that 
VOL. IV. I 


Ch. I. 


Ver. 1." 
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church of the Thessalonians, believers in God our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ: Favour be 
unto you, and peace from God our Fatier', and 
from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We, who lately addressed an epistle to the church 
at Thessalonica, even I, Paul, with my associates 
Silas and Timothy, now unite in writing a second 
epistle to the body of Christians in that opulent and 
populous city ; to those who distinguish themselves 
from heathen idolaters on the one hand, and from 
prejudiced Jews on the other, by believing in the . 
unity and paternal love of God, and by a professed 
subjection to Jesus of Nazareth as their Master, 
and acknowledgement of him as the true Messiah. 
And as a testimony of our affection for them, we 
repeat our earnest wish that they may enjoy an abun- 
dant participation of the blessings of the gospel, 


which is, through Jesus Christ, the best gift of God 
to man. 











of the former epistle, which, as Dr. Benson observes, may be 
regarded as a presumptive argument that the two epistles were 
written by the same person. 

' God our Father.] ‘It cannot but be observed,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “ that, in the usual tenor of scripture language, God 
and Christ are carefully distinguished ; the appellation of God 
being given to the Father only, exclusively of Christ, as well as. 
of all other beings.” 

Dr. Benson very pertinently observes, that ‘ when thie apo- 
stle says ev Oew—xas Kupiw, in God our Father, and in the: 
Lord Jesus Christ, it plainly shows that St. Paul did not design 
to say, ver. 2, ‘God the Father of us and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ;’ though our Lord did use an expression like that, John 
xx. 17. In this text, and in 1 Thess. i. 1, ev is to be understood 
before Kugiw, and az before Kugiz. See 2 Thess. ii. 16; 1 Tim. 
Helen? Pils. 
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1. The apostle thanks God for their increasing 
faith and love, and for their fortitude under those 
severe persecutions, the existence of which was a 
decisive proof of a future retribution, ver. 3—o. 

We ought to thank God? always concerning 
you, brethren, as it is fit; because your faith 
groweth exceedingly, and the love of every one of 
you all toward each other is increasing. 

The report which we have received of your cha- 
racter and conduct since we wrote our last epistle 
fills us with joy and gratitude. And as we have 
been accustomed in our daily exercises of social 
worship to give thanks to God for your profession 
of the Christian faith, and your exercise of Christian 
love, it is now our duty to express our gratitude 
for that distinguished improvement which you have 
made in these fundamental principles of Christian 
virtue, of which we have heard so favourable an 
account. 

So that we ourselves boast of you among the 
churches of Gad, on account of your patience and 
fidelity under all the persecutions and affactions 
which ye endure; which are a proof? of the right- 


* We ought to thank God, &c.] “In the former epistle the 
apostle thanked God for the beginnings of their faith, love, and 
patience, 1 Thess. i. 3, 6—10, il. 14, iv. 9,10; in this and the 
following verses he mentions their increase in these virtues. 
This is another confirmation of this being a second epistle to 
the Thessalonians’? Benson. It seems not unlikely that the 
messenger by whom the former letter had been sent had 
brought back to the apostle a favourable account of the improy- 
ing character of the Thessalonian converts. 

* A proof, &c.| “ evderypa, argumentum firmum unde colligt 
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Ver, 5. 
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eous judgement of God, that ye may be accounted 
worthy of that kingdom of God?, for which ye even 
suffer. 

With much regret we hear that the cruelty of 
your persecutors does not yet relent. But having 
been also informed of the fortitude with which you 
undergo the severest sufferings, and of your faithful 
adherence, notwithstanding, to the profession and 
to the promises of the gospel, we cannot but con- 





tuto possit, aliquando Deum gravissimas penas, ab adversariis 
religionis Christiane sumpturum, et Christianos oppressos felici- 
tatis eterne, premio ornaturum esse.” Schleusner. “ evderypa, 
amodeiéis.”” Hesychius, ‘<1 know of no stronger proof,” says 
Dr. Benson, “ of a righteous judgement to come, than the 
persecutions of good men, and the present triumphs of the 
wicked.” 

' Accounted worthy.) “ xarakiwbyvas, dignum habeo, dignum 
reddo, nancisci aliquid, consequi, ut consequamini felicitatem 
eternam.” Schleusner. “ A proof of the just appointment of 
God in vouchsafing to you that kingdom of God.” Wakefield. 
“< Counted worthy of the kingdom of God for which ye suffer. 
The sufferings you endure, you bear on account of it; anie 
mated by the hope of attaining it, and because you will not re- 
nounce your inheritance of it: and hereby God will manifest his 
own righteousness, and demonstrate the equity of his procedure 
in your being accounted worthy to be made possessors of it. 
For what can be a greater instance of equity in God, than that, 
as they bore their sufferings with constancy, he should reward 
their patience and fidelity, and approve himself faithful to his 
own engagements, by conferring the promised kingdom upon 
them ?”’ Chandler. 

In short, their worthiness consisted not in possessing a merit 
which might claim the reward as a right ; but in acquiring those 
qualifications to which the promise was annexed. 

* Kingdom of God.] ‘‘ Not the ‘ Christian church,’ but the 
‘ state of future happiness intended for virtuous believers.’ The 
profession of the faith and hope of the gospel was the reason, 


both why their enemies persecuted them, and of their own 


amazing patience.”’ See Benson, 
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gratulate you upon your heroic conduct; and we 
are continually boasting of you wherever we go, and 
holding up your example to other Christians, for 
their encouragement under similar trials. And be 
assured, my brethren, that such sufferings as yours, 
borne with such a temper and in such a cause, can- 
not fail of their proper recompense. They are them- 
selves a proper proof of a future judgement under 
the righteous government of God; and are pre- 
paring you for a glorious station in that blessed 
and immortal state, the lively expectation of which 
supports you under all your sufferings. 


2. God himself regards it as an act of justice, 
that sufferers should be rewarded, and persecutors 
punished ; and it is his will that this awful distinc- 
tion should take place at the final appearance of 
Jesus Christ, ver. 6—10. 

Forasmuch as it is gust in the account of God3 
to recompense affliction to those who afflict you, but 
to you who are affiicted rest with us*, when the 
Lord Jesus shall be manifested from heaven 5, 


® Forasmuch as it is just.] ‘‘ eiweg is not a note of doubting 
but of confirmation. See Rom. viii. 9." Benson. ‘ Forasmuch 
as it is a righteous thing with God; i. e. in his judgement and 
estimation.” Chandler. 

* Rest with us -] i. e. “ the apostles and preachers of Christ.” 
Chandler ; who observes, that.‘* the word we render rest some- 
times signifies ‘exemption from labour and hazard,’ particularly 
of war; sometimes, ‘ remission from hard usage ;’ sometimes, 
‘ the cheerful indulgenee which is the effect of liberty :’ q. d. 
being partakers with us in Christ’s sufferings, you shall be par- 
takers with us of his glory.” 

* When the Lord Jesus, &c.} “« that is," says Dr. Chandler, 
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And I can assure you, my brethren, from the 
highest authority, that we are not deceived in the 
conclusions we draw from the persecutions of the 
virtuous and faithful, that there is a judgement to 
come. For the righteous God himself regards it 
as an equitable thing, and as that which the honour 
of his government requires, to protect the innocent 
sufferer, and to inflict a just retaliation upon their 
cruel persecutors. And the gospel revelation teaches 
us when this awful distinction shall take place. 


Se a 


“* when he shall leave for a season those heavenly mansions in 
which he now resides.” <‘ Jesus is now,’ says Dr. Benson, 
‘in the third heavens, hid from mortal eyes.” That there is 
some place in which Jesus now resides invisible to men, is an 
undoubted fact ; and that this place may be called heaven, if 
by heaven be meant a state of honour, activity, and happiness, 

is equally indubitable. But that there is « any such place above 
the clouds which corresponds with the popular notion of hea- 
ven, where God manifests his peculiar glory, and where Jesus 
dwells at an inconceivable distance from this world and from all 
human concerns, is highly improbable ; it is contrary to every 
correct idea of the structure of the universe, and is altogether 
destitute of proof. The apostles express themselvés upon the 
subject according to the popular notions of the Jews; but they 
never profess that they were authorized to give asanction to those 
notions, which were crude and unphilosophical in the extreme. 

The apostle Pau! probably knew nothing more and meant no- 
thing more than that, as Christ had ascended into the atmo- 
sphere, into the region of the clouds, and had there disappeared, 

Acts 1.9; so, at his last coming, he will again appear in the 
clouds, from whence he will descend to the seat of judgement. 

But as to his present local residence, as he knew nothing, so 
he says nothing about it. Dr. Priestley well observes, that 
“* we see here, as in the former epistle, that these persecuted 
Christians are referred for their reward to the second coming of 
Christ to raise the dead and to judge the world. No hint is 

given them of any recompense between the time of death and 
the resurrection, which the apostle could never have over- 

looked if he had known of any such state.”’ 
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Your oppressors shall be punished ; and you, toge- 
ther with us, who, like you, are exposed to con- 
tinual persecution for the sake of Christ, shall enter 
upon your final and everlasting reward, on that day, 
when Jesus, our exalted chief, will appear again in 
the clouds of heaven. 

With the angels of his might, in flaming fire), 
exccuting vengeance on those who know not God, 
and who obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Chiist?. These shall suffer punishment, even cver- 
lasting destruction’, from the presence of the Lord, 


1 Angels of his might, in flaming fire.| Angels are any instru- 
ments, ‘animate or inanimate, by which divine Providence exe- 
cutes its purposes. aim. de More Nevochim, part. i. ¢, 6. 42. 
The apostle uses these expressions perhaps in allusion to the 
appearance upon Mount Sinai, to heighten the ideas of his 
readers with respect to the solemnity and grandeur of the scene. 
How far they are to be understood literally, the event only can 
explain, and it would be fruitless to inquire. 

Who know not, &c.} Dr. Benson thinks, that “ by ‘ those 
who know not God, the apostle means heathen persecutors ; 
and by ‘those who obey not the gospel,’ Jews.” He adds, 
“There is no doubt but Christ will at last punish professed 
Christians who have not obeyed the gospel, as well as infidels ; 
but I do not apprehend that that is said here.’ The word 
Xpise is omitted in some of the most ancient manuscripts and 
versions. 

5 These shall suffer punishment, even everlasting destruction. ] 
Dr. Priestley observes, ‘ that these terms, literally interpreted, 
would imply that the wicked are to be finally destroyed. But 
the term destruction is often used in scripture to denote cala- 
mity in general, and such as has its period ; and if the wicked 
be raised from the dead and continue to exist, it is not possible, 
unless the constitution of their natures be entirely changed, but 
that their sufferings will in length of time work a favourable 
change in the state of their minds, so that after an adequate 
punishment their sufferings may be remitted.” Dr. Chandler 
says, “ The word oAedeos never implies an entire extinction of 
the thinking principle ; but that in this connexion it expresses 
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and from the glory of his power', when hé shall 
come in that day to be glorified by his saints, and 
to be admired by all those who have believed, and 
by you particularly 2, because our testimony among 


you hath been believed. 





the entire extinction of that life which they receive at the resur- 
rection by the reunion of the soul and body.” © “ This destruc- 
tion,”’ says he, “ this second death, shall be final and irreversi- 
ble.” But what is to become of the thinking principle, the soul, 
after it has been thus finally separated from the resurrection 
body he does not say, nor how long its connexion with that 
body is to continue. 

The apostle Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 22, assures us, that all who die 
in Adam shall be made alive in Christ. But no one can doubt 
that the resurrection here announced is a resurrection to hap- 
piness: all mankind, therefore, will be raised to a life of ulti- 
mate happiness. But in the text we are told, that they will be 
punished with everlasting destruction ; which, however, as Dr, 
Chandler well observes, does not signify extinction of being. 
To reconcile the apostle to himself, therefore, it must mean a 
suffering that will end in happiness: q.d. The wicked shall be 
punished till he ceases to be wicked, till wickedness is de- 
stroyed. Or, perhaps, till he himself is weary of existence: he 
shall seek for death and it shall flee from him. 

’ From the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power:} i.e. to an exclusion from his presence: or, this pu- 
nishment will be inflicted by an act of the glorious power of 
Christ, who will then be visibly present —*“ which destruction 
shall proceed from the Lord, and the fearful exertion of his glo- 
rious power.’’ Newcome. 

* When he shall come in that day, and by you particularly.) 
This is Dr. Benson’s construction of this obscure passage, and 
it appears to me the most eligible. He observes, that the tra- 
jection of the words in that day is exactly similar to Rom. ii. 12, 
16; also that supplying the ellipsis by the words by you partie 
cularly, saves the parenthesis and makes the sense clear 
Others, however, think this construction harsh and inadmis- 
sible. 

The apostle declares that the wicked shall be punished at the 
same time when Christshall be glorified and admired in and by 
all true believers, and consequently in and by the Thessalo- 
nians , who will then, and not before, be admitted to their final 
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He will then appear in the awful pomp of a sove- 
reign and a judge, amidst lightnings and thunders, 
armed with divine power to execute the just judge- 
ments of God upon the enemies and persecutors of 
his church, whether heathen or Jews. These shall, 
in their turn, be dragged to the bar of eternal jus- 
tice, and shall hear that sentence of condemnation 
passed upon themselves which they have been so 
eager to pass upon you. And this awful sentence 
to a punishment worse than death, the intensity 
and duration of which will be far beyond all thought 
and expectation, will most assuredly be executed 
upon them to its utmost extent, by their offended 
Judge, in the exertion of those great powers which 
will be communicated to him for that purpose. And 
in that tremendous day when he shall thus inflict 
vengeance upon persecutors, he shall be celebrated, 
with transports of joy and anthems of praise, by his 
chosen friends, for the faithful performance of all his 
promises; and the hearts of those who have be- 
lieved in his doctrine shall exult with grateful ad- 
miration, when they see how far the displays both 
of his mercy and his justice exceed their highest ex- 


triumph. Grotius and Chandler take eisevéy in the sense 
of wisevIycervas g.d. Because in that day our testimony con- 
cerning you shail be believed, or will be evidently confirmed. 
Believers will admire when they see the accomplishment of 
the divine word. One copy reads ewtsw4n' this reading Mr. 
Wakefield approves, and renders the passage thus: “ When 
he is come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired on 
that day by every believer of our testimony which was esta- 
blished among you by proof.”—* eo quod doctrina nostra vobis 
propostia certa reperietur illo die." Rosenmuller. 
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pectations. In this solemn and magnificent scene 
I rejoice to think that you, my friends, will bear an 
honourable and glorious part, because you gave cre- 
dit to the doctrine which we taught you, and in cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty and danger you have 
faithfully adhered to the profession of the gospel. 


3. The apostle prays that God would enable 
them to carry into effect all their pious and bene- 
volent purposes ; by which they would do honour 
to the gospel, and promote the interest of Chris- 
tianity in the world, ver. 11, 12. 

To which end we also pray for you always, that 
our God would make you worthy of this calling, 
that he would execute with power every kind pur- 


. pose of generosity’ and work of faith, that the 


name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified 
by you? and ye by ham, according to the grace of 
our God, and of our Lord Jesus Christ. 








1 Every kind purpose of generosity.} Dr. Chandler observes, 
that “the word ayadwovvy, though several times used in the 
New Testament, is never applied to God, but always to men ; 
and signifies the virtue of beneficence, or goodness of disposi- 
tion. He therefore renders the passage thus : “ that God would 
fulfill every kind intention of generosity.” Mr. Wakefield's 
translation is, “ that our God would make you worthy of this 
call, and fully execute with power every intention of goodness 
and work of faith.” 

® That the name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified by 
you, &c.} viz. “ that when their enemies saw their exemplary 
charity, their fortitude and patience, &c. they might have a 
high veneration for him by whose name they were called, and 
be prevailed on to embrace his religion.’”? Chandler. 

' The address of the apostle in this first part of his epistle ap- 
pears to me to have cseaped the notice of most expositors. The 
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And that you may not be disappointed of this 
glorious hope, it is the subject of our earnest and 
daily prayer for you, that God would .in his great 
mercy increase and perfect your qualifications for 
that divine reward, to the expectation of which you 
are invited by the gospel. And we further pray that 
he will by his efficacious energy enable you to carry 
into complete effect all the kind and generous pur- 
poses of your hearts, and to produce those fruits of 
benevolence and good works which are the genuine 
result of a well-grounded faith in the Christian doc- 
trine. Thus by your excellent example the Chris- 
tian religion will be recommended to the notice, the 
esteem and love of your heathen neighbours ; and 
in return you will yourselves derive unspeakable be- 
nefit and everlasting honour from the profession 
and practice of this divine religion: a recompense 
which indeed neither you nor we can claim upon 
the ground of merit and of right, but which is the 
free gift of the infinite mercy of God, abounding to 
main design of the epistle is to correct the error of the Thessa- 
jonians, in supposing that the day of judgement was very near 
at hand. This error appears to have excited in their minds the 
greatest terror and alarm, and the correction of it would have 
a tendency to lead them to the contrary extreme of careless- 
ness and security. To guard against this danger, the apostle 
states in the strongest language the certainty and solemnity of 
the event, and affectionately reminds them of their own interest 
in it. Archbishop Newcome hasa similar remark : ‘‘ This epi- 
stle,” says he, “ furnishes a remarkable instance of St. Paul’s 
manner, The Thessalonians appear to have concluded that the 
day of judgement was approaching. The apostle wrote to cor- 
rect that error; and he shows in this chapter how full his mind 


was of the subject, whieh he does not directly enter on till the 
beginning of the second chapter.” 
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true believers through Jesus Christ our Lord, whom 
he has constituted the messenger of his grace to a 
sinful world. 


SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE states and rectifies the error into 
which they had fallen concerning the immediate 
appearance of Christ to judgement ; and fore- 
tells a great apostasy which would previously 
take place. Ch. ii. 1—12. 


1. The apostle cautions them against supposing 
that he had ever intended to affirm that the day 
of judgement was to take place immediately, ver. 
1, 2. 

Now we intreat you, brethren, concerning the 
appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our as- 
sembling unto him®?, that ye be not hastily shaken 
from your right mind, nor greatly alarmed+, as 


* Concerning, &c.] This is very generally allowed to be the 
proper interpretation of umep in this connexion, where it seems 
to be used for reps, which is indeed the reading of two manu- 
sctipts. See Griesbach. . 

® Our assembling, &c.] ‘* our being raised from the dead to 
stand before his tribunal." Newcome. This is not exactly the 
idea: the Thessalonians expected the immediate appearance of 
Christ, and consequently that they should be summoned into 
his presence without dying. 

3 Shaken from your right mind.] ZaAzvw is used of ships that 
are tossed by the waves ; either “ be not so agitated as to lose 
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though we by the spirit had taught or written that 
the day of the Lord is instantly coming ©. 

I am concerned to hear that you have by some 
means fallen into a very great mistake with respect 
to that most solemn and certain event, the public 
appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ to raise the 
dead, and to convene all the tribes, and every indi- 
vidual of mankind, to his tribunal, to receive their 
final and awful sentence from his lips; and that 
you expect this great event to happen in the course 
of a few months. Iam further informed that itis 
reported among you that I am the author of this 
persuasion, and that it is in consequence of some- 
thing which I have said, or written, under the im- 
mediate influence of inspiration, that this alarming 
expectation has been excited. It is by no means 


the quiet possession of your minds, or to be moved from the true 
sense of my words in a former letter.’ Chandler. 

* Greatly alarmed.) Spoeicbas, to speak, to sound, to be struck 
with terror, Hesychius.— strepitu percellor, ac perterrefio, a 
Spuos, clamor tumultuantium.” Schleusner. “It expresses 
surprise and trouble at the report of disagreeable news. Matt. 
xxiv, 6, Mark xiii. 7.’’ Chandler. 

> As though we by the spirit had taught or written.] Lite- 
rally, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as from us. 
Spirit is often used for inspiration, 1 John iv. 1, 6. This was 
the report which alarmed them, that the apostle by inspiration 
had declared or written, &c. 

5 That the duy of the Lord is instantly coming.] The best 
copies read Lord for Christ : see Griesbach. Will come in- 
stantly: “* evesyxey, quasi instet dies Christi: nempe hoc anno: 
instare dicitur quod jam presens est. Rom. viii. 38; 1 Cor. iii. 22, 
vii. 26; Gal. i. 4; Heb. ix. 9." Grotius. ** that the day was 
now instantly coming.’ Chandler. ‘“ They might possibly 
apprehend that Christ would come in a few months, weeks, or 
days ; and it was of very great moment to rectify that mis- 
take.” Benson. 
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surprising that such intelligence should have excited 
in your minds the utmost consternation. But I in- 
treat you, my brethren, to calm your spirits; for I 
solemnly assure you, that how firmly soever I may 
believe, and how earnestly soever I may desire to 
inculcate, the certainty, the solemnity, and the 
speedy approach of the appearance of Christ, and 
whatever strong expressions I may have used in my 
last epistle, which you may have interpreted in too 
literal a sense, or whatever reports may have been 
circulated by others concerning me, I never did de- 
clare, or believe, that this great day was so near at 
hand as you now apprehend. 


2. He assures them that a remarkable apostasy 
would first take place, the characteristic symptoms 
of which he particularly describes, ver. 3, 4. 

Let no one deceive you! by any means ; for the. 
apostasy must first come®, and the man of sin3 be 





1 Let no one deceive you.] It is possible that the error of the 
Thessalonians might have originated in a misconception of the. 
apostle’s own strong language in his first epistle, ch.iv. 15, 
v.2—4 ; and that rumours once propagated might be exagge- 
rated without any intention to deceive. But the advice here, 
connected with the particular direction at the close of the epi- 
stle, ch. iii. 17, how to distinguish a genuine from a spurious. 
letter, may perhaps justify the suspicion that some one had 
forged an epistle in the apostle’s name. See Benson. 

* The apostasy must first come.) See Mr. Wakeiield. The 
expression in the original is elliptical: 67s cay wy eadn 4 ano- 
sacia mewroy. “ For, that day will not come, unless there 
come a falling away first.” So Archbishop Newcome. The: 
apostasy. The article seems to imply that it was an event 
which he had mentioned to the Thessalonians before, ver. 5. 
“The word signifies,” says Chandler, “ ‘a hostile separation: 
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revealed, that son of perdition who setteth himself cn. Mi. 
in opposition to, and exalteth himself above, every V** 





of one part of a nation from another,’ ‘ rebellion aguinst a 
prince,’ or, ‘ a mutinous revolt of soldiers against their gene- 
ral.’ In this place it apparently means a revolt from God.” 
Rosenmuller, in his notes upon this chapter, after having stated 
the opinion of Hammond, who considered Gnosticism as the 
great apostasy, and Simon Magus as the man of sin—of Schoet- 
genius, who understood the revolt of the Jews as the apostasy, 
and the pharisees and rabbis who provoked the revolt as the 
man of sin—of Grotius, who believed Caligula to be the man of 
sin, and the wickedness and impiety of his reign to be the apo- 
stasy—of Wetstein, who interprets the apostasy, of the civil 
wars of Galba, Otho, and Vatellius, and the man of sin, of Titus 
Vespasian, and the Flavian family—and of Koppe, who sup- 
poses that the apostle alludes to Dan. xt. 36, and to prophecies 
then current of calamities which should precede the reign of 
the Messiah, declares his own judgement to be in favour of 
Noesseltus, who interprets the day of the Lord, as referring to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the apostasy, to the revolt of the 
Jews, and the man of sin, to the false prophets and Messiahs, 
who urged them on to revolt; and particularly to the zealots, 
of whose impieties and cruelties during the siege of Jerusalem, 
Josephus has given so affecting a description. And he sup- 
poses that he who restrained the apostasy, was Claudius, du- 
ring whose reign the Jews remained quiet. This whole doc- 
trine it is believed that the apostle learned from the prophecy 
of Christ in the evangelists. That the apostle alluded to Christ's 
more awful appearance to judge the world, this critic does not 
deny ; especially as it appears that our Lord’s prophecy in Mat- 
thew terminates with a description of the final judgement. But 
he makes no distinction between the two events in this pas- 
sage, either because the Thessalonians did not distinguish 
them, or that he himself confounded them. ‘* Conjungit Pau- 
lus mentionem. utriusque adventus sive quod sciret utrumque a 
Jud@is, quales fuerunt Thessalonicenses, nuilo modo discerni, 
sed unuin in tenipus conjici, sive quod ipse tempus nesciret.” 

The great objection to this hypothesis is, Why need the 
Thessalonians give themselves so much concern about the re- 
volt of the Jews and the destruction of Jerusalem? He an- 
swers, that all their trouble and persecution came from the 
Jews : “ habebatque mcximam vim ad animos Thessalonicensium 
Christianorum tranquillandos denuuciatio, fore ut Romani Ju- 
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one that is entitled divine or august', so that he 
placeth himself in the temple of God, exhibiting 


himself as a god ?. 





deéorum furore lacessiti horum seditionem ulciscerentur, contra 
Christiani, lubefactata Jud@orum wnpotentia liberarentur a per- 
petud Judeorum vexatione.” 

But why then regard this event with terror rather than ex- 
ultation ? The answer to this will hardly be deemed satisfac- 
tory: ‘* quum id quod inopinatum accidaut, celeriterque oppri- 
mat animum, terribile videri soleat.’ ‘The suddenness of the 
event, however desirable, excited consternation. The words 
Ova mvevaros, ver. 2, Noesseltus and Rosenmuller refer to our 
Lord's prophecy, Matt. xxiv. 

$ The mun of sin.) Dr. Benson, in his admirable Dissertation 
upon the Man of Sin, has stated and well confuted various in- 
terpretations which have been given to this prophecy, and in 
common with most protestant expositors, he explains it of the 
papal power. His arguments are irrefragable as far as they go. 
But I agree with Mr. Evanson, in his Letter to the Bishop of 
Worcester, that the antichristian power is by no means limited 
to the church of Rome, but that it extends to all civil establish- 
ments of a corrupt Christianity, of which the papal power forms 
only-one, though a very conspicuous, feature. The eastern as 
well as the western, the protestant as well as the popish churches, 
are included in this comprehensive symbol; and, if I am not 
mistaken, it will easily appear to an attentive observer, how 
much more correctly and literally the prophecy is accomplished 
when applied to this object, and explained upon this large 
scale, than upon any other interpretation. The man of sin: 
« one who was to commit all sort of wickedness himself, and 
to lead others into sin.” So Dr. Chandler, from a Greek com- 
mentator, which is the sense adopted by almost all expositors ; 
but I conceive without sufficient reason. In the language of 
the New Testament, sin signifies heathenism; and sinners are 
heathen idolaters. Publicans and sinners are tax-gatherers and 
heathen. The woman who washed and anointed our Lord’s 
feet was a sinner, Luke vii. 37 : i.e. probably a notorious ido- 
later. See Gal. ii. 15, “ sinners of the Gentiles.’ The words 
man of sin, therefore, are probably intended to express that 
the apostate church would be an idolatrous power. 

«« There have been various interpretations,”’ says Dr. Prieste 
ley, “ of this famous prophecy ; but I cannot help thinking 
that the application of it to those corruptions of Christianity 
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Let no person mislead you intentionally, or 
otherwise, by pretending to any authority from me 
to contradict the doctrine which I plainly tanght 
you from the first. For I now repeat the assurance 
which I then gave you, that near and certain as the 
appearance of our Lord is, it will be preceded by 
another very remarkable event: a general and al- 











that we call popish, and to that astonishing usurpation of power 
by the bishops of Rome, is by much the most easy and natural. 
That the apostles had an historical knowledge of the fulfilment 
of this prophecy, is not probable. The real use of prophecy re- 
spects those who see the accomplishment of it.” 

' Who exalteth hinself above every one entitled divine or au- 
gust.) Oeov 4 ceSacua, god or emperor. “* LeCacwa, omnem rem 
sacram, que sancté et cum religione cotitur, significat, 2 Thess. 
i. 4, Deorum omnium, omnisque divini cultus, superbus con- 
temtor, ut Koppius recte transtulit. Quem HWetstenius (N. T. T. 
li. p. 310.) Titum, sivedomum Flaviam,non autem ut aliis visum 
est Pontificem Romanum, aut Caium, aut Sunonem Magum, esse 
arbitratur.”” Schleusner. 

Civil magistrates are called gods; august, ceSacyca, alludes 
to the title of the Roman emperor, Acts xxv. 25. It means that 
the antichristian power should set up itself as a rival to, and 
even claim superiority over, the civil power, not even excepting 
that of the emperor himself. A fact sufficiently notorious in 
the history of mankind. 

* So that he placeth himself in the temple of God.] The re- 
ceived text reads, “‘ he places himself as God ; but the words ws 
Segv, asa God, are not found in the most ancient manuscripts 
and versions, and are properly omitted by Griesbach and New- 
come. The temple of God is the Christian church, 1 Cor. iii. 
9,16,17; 1 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Pet. 11.5; Rev. ii. 12. Such 
was the interpretation of the ancient Christian writers. See 
Benson. Exhibiting himself as God: i.e. though professing 
to be an ecclesiastical power, he usurps and exercises civil au- 
thority. “ The word xa§ioas,"’ says Chandler, “ should have 
been translated he seateth or placeth himself; it denotes inso- 
lent and violent intrusion. And the word that we render show, 
should have been translated publicly declaring himself that he is 
a God, contrary to all law, reason, and truth.” 
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most total apostasy from the purity of the Christian 
faith, and from the meekness and humility of the 
Christian spirit. Little as you may expect it, a 
formidable idolatrous power will make its appear- 
ance; which, after having proved the ruin of mul- 
titudes, will itself in the end be totally extermi- 
nated. This singular power will set itself in vio- 
lent opposition to, and will upon every occasion 
exalt itself above, the civil, and even the imperial 
authority. And in the temple of the true God, in 
the Christian church itself, in which none but spi- 
ritual authority, the authority of reason and revela- 
tion, ought ever to be exercised, this wicked demon 
will insolently intrude itself, usurping and openly 
and avowedly exercising civil authority, for purposes 
the most unjust and oppressive. 


oJ. The apostle reminds them that he had com- 
municated this information to them before he left 
them, and that he had likewise told them by what 
circumstances the immediate appearance of this 
apostasy was prevented, ver. 5—/. 

Remember ye not, that whilst Iwas yet with 
you LI told you these things ? 

Do you not recollect, that while I was personally 
labouring among you, I plainly stated all these things 
upon divine authority? and could yousuppose it pos- 
sible that I should now teach a different doctrine ? 

And ye know what restraineth now', that he 


1 Ye know what restraineth now.] The apostle means the Ro- 
man power. This he had explained to the Thessalonians when 
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may not be revealed till his proper time?. For the 
mystery of iniquity is already inwardly working, 
only till he who now restraineth it shall be removed 
out of the way *. 

And if you recollect yourselves, you will remem- 
ber that I told you what that other power now ex- 
isting is which prevents the immediate appearance 
of this antichristian power, and keeps it back till 
the time destined for the public manifestation of it. 
For, to say the truth, much of this corrupt and over- 
bearing spirit already exists in the church, but at 
present it works privately, and is kept under re- 
straint; and so it will continue to be, till the abo- 
lition of that power which at present keeps it in 
check. 


4. The apostle mentions some further particu- 


he was with them. At present he only hints at it; that he may 
not lay himself open to the charge of disloyalty and disaffec- 
tion to the Roman government. See Newcome. <“ ‘This,”’ says 
Dr. Benson, “ was the opinion of all the ancient commentators 
both Greek and Latin.” 

* That he may not, &c.| “ Literally, ‘to the end that he 
may be revealed in," &c.’’ Newcome. 

3 [s already inwardly working.] So Macknight. Even in the 
apostolic age the Christian doctrine began to be corrupted by 
the Gnostics and Docete, and an ambitious spirit began to 
show itself very early; but it was, ina great measure, kept 
under, while Rome was under heathen emperors. 

* Only till he, &c.] So Dr. Chandler; who maintains that 
there is no ellipsis. Mr. Wakefield’s version is, ‘‘ but he who 
now hindereth must be removed, and then,” &c. Chrysostom 
says, When the Roman empire shall be taken away, then shall 
the man of sin come; when that shall be overthrown, he shall 
invade the vacant seat, and attempt the empire both of man 
and God.” Benson. 
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lars concerning the character, the progress, and the 
termination of the apostate power, ver. S—10. 

And then shall that lawless one be revealed |, 
whom the Lord Jesus will consume with the breath 
of his mouth, and will disable with the manifestation 
of his presence?. 


> That lawless one, &c.) 6 avouss. “ who sets himself up 
above all laws,- human and divine.” Chandler. Grotius, who 
interprets the man of sin, of the emperor Caligula, under- 
stands the person here predicted of Simon Magus. He is sin- 
gular in his opinion. Expositors almost universally regard the 
whole description as relating to one and the same object, the 
antichristian power. Protestant interpreters commonly apply 
the description to the church of Rome; but it is more appli- 
cable to the establishment of a a corrupt and persecuting Chris- 
tianity by the civil power, in the reign of Constantine the 
Great. This took place, agreeably to the language of the pro- 
phecy, immediately upon the downfall of the Pagan empire, 
whereas popery, properly so called, did not commence till some 
centuries afterwards, as protestants themselves allow. And 
why, indeed, should one apostasy be foretold rather than an- 
other? why the corrupt, persecuting, idolatrous establishments 
of the West, rather than those of the East? Aye, why the apo- 
state, usurping, oppressive Catholic, rather than the apostate, 
persecuting, Protestant church, of every description, almost 
without exception ? for all, when in power, have been equally 
intolerant ; all have made themselves drunk with the blood of 
the martyrs of Jesus ; all have bound upon the necks of those 
whom Christ made free, an iron yoke grievous to be borne ; all 
have enforced their respective creeds by pains and penalties ; 
all have propped up their disjointed fabrics by fraud and false- 
hood, by fine and imprisonment, by torments and death ; and 
if Popery has slain its ten thousands, Protestantism may at least 
boast of having slain its thousands. 

Wherever, therefore, a church professing Christianity exists, 
wielding the power of the state to establish and support its own 
corrupt, unscriptural, and idolatrous system, there is a limb of 
the great apostasy ; there, in the temple of God, sits the man 
of sin, exalting himself above all that is called God’s, whose 
coming is according to the operation of Satan, and whom the 
Lord Jesus will destroy with the breath of his mouth, and con- 
sume with the brightness of his appearance. 
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When this restraining power shall be overthrown, 
then, as I before told you, that apostate power which 
will act in opposition to the laws both of God and 
man, will immediately discover itself. But be as- 
sured, that whatever character it may affect, or what- 
ever tyranny it may exercise, its duration shall be 
limited. It may prevail to a degree of enormity 
beyond what could possibly have been expected, but 
error, idolatry, and violence, shall gradually recede 
before the progressive influence of the doctrine of 
Christ, and this formidable phantom shall vanish 
and disappear before the glorious and irresistible 


* Whom the Lord Jesus will consume, &c.] The word Jesus 
is inserted by Griesbach upon the best authorities. avadAwoer 
“ This word,” says Dr. Chandler, “ is generally used of a gra- 
dual consumption : viz. ‘ the waste of time ;’ ‘ the consumption 
of an estate ;’ or, ‘ being devoured by worms ;’ by ‘ the breath 
of his mouth,’ he understands, ‘ the doctrine ef the gospel,’ 
which first dooms him to destruction, and then gradually ac- 
complishes it. Rev. xix. 15, Isa. xl. 4." xaragyyoes, he ex- 
plains, to render ineffectual, to strip him of his authority and 
power by means of a superior force. See Ezra iv. 21, 23, v. 5, 
vi. 8; and by the coming of Christ he understands, “ the clear 
manifestation of his doctrine, and the prevalence of it among 
mankind.” This interpretation appears to be very rational, 
and has been adopted in the paraphrase. It may perhaps be 
thought an objection to it that the best copies for avaAwees 
read aveAe, which expresses rather a sudden and forcible, than 
a gradual removal. See Griesbach. See Grot.in ver. 7. Some 
understand the expression, of the facility with which Christ will 
destroy the man of sin at his appearance. Comp. Ps. xxxiil. 6, 9, 
So Benson. ‘ This may refer to some signal overthrow of the 
papal dominion before the day of judgement.’ Newcome. Sce 
Rey. xviii. xx., which many suppose to refer to the same event. 
Others again think that the apostle refers to the coming of 
Christ to judgement, and that the apostasy will continue to that 
time. The event alone will fully explain the prophecy. Dr. 
Benson observes, that “ the latter part of this verse should be 
inclosed in a parenthesis.” | 
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light of evangelical truth. So that, antecedently to 
the appearance of Christ to judgement, this great 
apostasy shall be destroyed, and the pure uncor- 
rupted principles of the gospel shall universally 
prevail. In the mean time great evils and disor- 
ders will arise from the temporary ascendency of 
the antichristian power. 

Even him whose coming is according to the ope- 
ration of Satan!, with all false miracles and signs 


and wonders 2, and with all iniquitous deceit among 
5) gz & 


those that are lost3, because they received not the 
love of the truth that they might escape *. 


' According to the operation of Satan] Satan is a word of 
various import both in the Old Testament and the New. It 
signiles opposition; and is often put for the principle of op- 
position personified, Matt. xvi. 23. In Luke x. 18, it plainly 
signifies the heathen idolatrous power, which was to recede ra- 
pidly before the light of the gospel. Rev. i. 13, “ thou dwell- 
est where Satan’s seat is.”’ Here it signifies the idolatrous per- 
secuting power. See also Luke xxii. 31. In Rev. xii. 10, xx. 2 
and 7, it seems to be used for the antichristian persecuting power, 
and in that sense it appears to me to be used here. The 
man of sin, the lawless one who was to be displayed imme- 
diately after the heathen empire was overthrown, was to be 
both an idolatrous and a persecuting power, and was to use the 
same methods, both of fraud an violence, to impose upon and 
to mislead those who were indifferent to truth, which had been 
used by heathen and idolatrous persecutors. This was noto- 
riously the case with that corrupt Christianity which was sup- 
ported by the civil power under Constantine, and with all cor- 
rupt establishments of Christianity to the present day, of every 
description, and in all parts of the world. 

* With all false miracles, &c.) ‘The word Wevdes seems 
equally to belong to all the foregoing substantives.”” Wakefield. 

> Those that are lost.) “ in a state of final perdition, while 
guilty of religious imposture."” Newcome. But | think the ex- 
pression refers tothe deceived rather than to the deceivers ; and 
that it denotes their being lost to the Christian religion, rather 
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The power to which I allude is an idolatrous 
power, exalting itself in the Christian church, and 
armed with civil authority ; and, like other heathen 
superstitions, it will endeavour to support itself by 
persecution, and by false pretences to miraculous 
powers, to arts of sorcery, and other gross delusions, 
which may impose upon the understandings of the 
weak and ignorant.—And these impostures will 
have great effect upon a race of men who, while they 
profess the Christian name, will be utter strangers 
to the genuine principles and spirit of the Christian 
religion ; and who will have fallen into this wretched 
state in consequence of a criminal indifference to 
truth, and a disgraceful neglect of those important 
doctrines, an habitual and practical regard to which 
would have preserved them from so shameful a de- 
generacy. 


d. The apostle further declares, that this delu- 
sion should be permitted to prevail, as a just pu- 
nishment of professing Christians for their indif- 
ference to truth, ver. 11, 12. 





than their exclusion from final salvation; for no doubt there 
are many virtuous characters, even in the most corrupt church, 
as there also were even in the heathen world, 

* They received not the love of the truth that they might 
escape:] i.e. that they might escape from apostasy and from 
those delusions of the man of sin, from which the love of truth 
would effectually have preserved them. To be saved, in this con- 
nexion, no more relates to final salvation, than to be lost in the 
preceding clause relates to final perdition. Dr. Chandler justly 
observes, that ‘ an upright, honest regard to truth and right- 
eousness is the surest preservative in the world against destruc- 
tive errors.” See also Benson on ver. 11. 
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And for this reason, God will send them @ 
mighty delusion', to believe that lying power 2, to 
the end that3 all might be condemned’ who be- 
leved not the truth, but took pleasure in iniquity >. 





' God will send them a mighty delusion.] ‘will permit to 
prevail among them, not overruling second causes.” Newcome ; 
who renders the clause, ‘‘ a mighty working of error.” ‘such 
effectual delusion.” Wakefield. It means a delusion of the gross- 
est kind, which shall induce them to believe the most palpable 
absurdities and falsehoods, and to receive them as fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. 

* That luing power.) So Wakefield. They would not embrace 
the sacred truth of the gospel, and therefore they must entertain 
that error, those false and lying doctrines which were contrary 
to and subversive of it. 

> To the end that.) ‘ iva in this verse expresses the event.” 
Newcome. 

* Might be condemned.|  ‘‘ judged and condemned by the 
righteous sentence of God.” Chandler. 

° Who took pleasure in iniquity.] ‘‘ in such deceit.” Wake- 
field. ‘‘ The word signifies, ‘ entirely to approve and acquiesce 
in any thing as matter of their choice, and perfectly agreeable 
to them.’’ Chandler. 

Dr. Chandler adds, “ I think it is impossible we should be 
at a loss how or where to apply this prophecy. Every part of 
it is such a perfect description of the papacy of the church of 
Rome, that if St. Paul had been alive, and scen the usurpation, 
and pride, and apostasy of that See, he could scarce have de- 
scribed it in stronger and in livelier colours, or by more pecu- 
iar and distinguishing characteristics, than he hath done in the 
prophecy before us.” It cannot indeed be denied that the 
church of Rome is a very considerable branch of the apostate 
church; but it is not the whole of it. And there are other 
churches, nearer home, which if the apostle Paul had visited, 
it is much to be feared that he would have found even in them, 
both in doctrine and in practice, too near a resemblance to that 
corrupt idolatrous doctrine, and that arrogant persecuting spirit, 
which was to characterize the apostasy of the latter days. 

There is no reason to regard establishments as such, that is, 
the protection and encouragement of Christianity by the civil 
magistrate, as constituting a mark of the apostate church. 
Those establishments only are antichristian which support core 
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A practical belief of the genuine doctrines of the 
gospel is, as I have just observed, the great preser- 
vative from error and vice, and indifference to truth 
lies at the foundation of all the future corruptions 
of the Christian religion, both in faith and practice. 
As a just punishinent for this want of enlightened 
and active zeal, God will permit so strong a spirit 
of delusion to possess the apostate church, that men 
professing Christianity will openly reject its most 
obvious and salutary truths, and greedily imbibe the 
most gross, palpable, and pernicious errors. The 
consequence of which will be proportionate depra- 
vity of morals; which, with regard to multitudes, will 
terminate in just and insupportable punishment. 








rupt doctrine and idolatrous worship: such as that of Jesus 
Christ, the holy spirit, the Virgin Mary, and other dead men 
and women; and above all, when these corrupt doctrines and 
heathenish practices are enforced by pains and penalties and 
persecutions, This completes the character of the man of sin. 
And to say the truth, there are many churches not established 
by law, who exhibit as much of the spirit of the apostate church 
as popery ever did. What can we think of those who in the 
seventeenth century, when petitioning for their own toleration, 
expressly stipulated that their Antitrinitarian brethren should 
be excluded? Or of their descendants in the present day, who 
while applying for the repeal of persecuting statutes which bear 
hard upon themselves, insist that chains much heavier than 
their own shall continue to bind the consciences of catholics ? 
If this be not the spirit of antichrist, it is hard to say what is. 
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SECTION Ill. 


THE APOSTLE expresses his gratitude to God for 
their election and invitation to the privileges 
of the Gospel; exhorts them to stedfastness ; 
offers his prayers for them, and requests theirs 

Jor himself and his associates, and declares his 
entire confidence in their good principles and vir- 
tuous resolutions.—Ch. ii. 13—iii. 8. 


1. The apostle gives thanks to God for their 
election, and for their invitation to participate in the 
privileges and blessings of the gospel, ver. 15, 14. 

But we ought) always to give thanks to God on 


' But we ought, &c.] The apostle having denounced the 
judgements of God upon those who through indifference to 
truth had exposed, or would expose, themselves to gross and 
pernicious delusions, proceeds to comfort the Thessalonians, by 
assuring then: that they were not the persons to whom he al- 
luded; and by expressing his confidence in their adherence to 
the Christian doctrine. ‘The apostle speaks of them as beloved 
of God, in the Jewish sense of the words, as being distinguished 
by privileges : see Rom. ix. 13. They were chosen from the be- 
ginning, as having been selected to receive the benefit of the 
gospel soon after its frst publication in Macedonia. Acts xvii., 
i Thess. ii. 2, They were chosen to salvation, or rather to deli- 
verance: see ver. 10. %.e. toa deliverance from idolatry and 
vice. This was accomplished by belief of the truth, 7. e. by a 
profession of faithin Christ ; and by sanctification of the Spirit, 
or a visible separation from the unbelieving world by the gifts 
of the holy spirit. Rom. viii. 15—17. Being thus chosen, they 
were by the preaching of the apostles invited to the profession 
of the gospel; and the great design of all was, that they might 
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your account, brethren beloved by the Lord, be- 
cause God hath from the beginning chosen you to 
salvation, through sanctification of the spirit?, and 
belief in the truth: unto which he hath invited you 
through our gospel, to obtain the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Think not, my dear brethren, who are most 
highly favoured by God, that it is my intention to 
represent you as in the number of those who will 
be. justly condemned because of their indifference 
to truth. On the contrary, I continually thank God 
on your account, as I am in duty bound, that it was 
his pleasure to select you among the first of your 
countrymen to be rescued from the bondage of ig- 
norance and idolatry, to be consecrated to himself 
and separated from your heathen neighbours by 
your profession of the Christian faith, and your par- 
ticipation of the gifts of the holy spirit: and our 





obtain final happiness, the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
of which he is now in possession, and which he has promised 
to bestow.—Thus we see how little mystery there is in the apo- 
stle’s doctrine, if his expressions are interpreted in a fair and 
proper sense, and how little foundation is laid in the scriptures 
for the strange doctrines of absolute and unconditional election 
and reprobation by an eternal and arbitrary decree. See Chand- 
ler and Benson. 

* Sanctification of the spirit.) “ mveuya denotat illa dona 
spiritus, quibus Thessalonicenses convicti de veritate, et emendati 
mente fuerunt, ipsa doctrina Christi, que, quoniam perfectior est 
lege Mosaica, sepe in N. T. rveva appellatur.”’ Rosenmuller. 
So Wakefield, by a spiritual purification. More correctly, as I 
think, Dr. Chandler: ‘ by the spirit in his extraordinary gifts 
God gave them the assurance that he had accepted them : this 
was the wonderful evidence and sure token that God had sanc- 
tified, and separated them to himself.”’ 
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gratitude is still further enhanced by the recollec- 
tion that we ourselves were honoured as the mes- 
sengers to communicate to you the glad tidings of 
the gospel, and to invite you to enter into the Chris- 
tian community; the privileges of which, if duly 
improved, will ensure your ultimate admission into 
that everlasting state of glory and felicity which 
Jesus our master has revealed, of which he, as our 
forerunner, is already in possession, and into which 
he will finally introduce all his faithful followers. 


2. The apostle exhorts them to stedfastness in 
their profession of the gospel, and prays for their 
establishment in it, ver. 15—1J7. 

Therefore, brethren, stand firm), and hold fast? 
the lessons? which you have been taught by us, 
whether by discourse or by letter. 

Possessed of these privileges, and animated by 
these hopes, let no consideration induce you to for- 
feit your glorious prize. Whatever assaults may be 
made upon your faith and virtue, stand fast; hold 
firm, and do not for a moment abandon those pre- 


' Stand firm.) syxere. “ This word," says Dr. Chandler, 
‘is used to denote great firmness, constancy, and resolution, 
in maintaining our purposes, standing unmovably against, and 
vigorously resisting, all opposition.” 

? Hold fast.) xeareire. “ It signifies to hold by conquest, and 
firmly to maintain what we have in possession."’ Chandler. 

* The lessons.} wapadocess. ‘* It sometimes signifies unwrit- 
ten traditions, transmitted from generation to generation. Here 
it cannot have that sense, and would more properly have been 
rendered institutions or doctrines.’ Chandler. So Wakefield. 
*« the truths, whether respecting doctrines or facts.!’ Newcome. 
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cious truths which we taught you when present, 
and have written to you since we departed, and 
which lie at the foundation of all our immortal ex- 
pectations. 

Now may our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and 
God even our Father, who hath loved us, and gra- 
ciously given® us everlasting consolation and good 
hope, encourage your hearts and establish you in 
every good doctrine and work. 

Persevere, my Christian friends, and may our 
lord and master Jesus Christ assist you by his doc- 
trine, by his example, by his promises, and by the 
gift of his spirit. And may the great God himself, 
his Father and our Father, who has approved his 
paternal affection towards us by freely and gra- 
tuitously imparting to us the rich consolations and 
everlasting hopes of the gospel, grant his blessing 
to your virtuous efforts, encourage and comfort you 
amidst perils and sufferings, establish your faith in 
the doctrine of the gospel, and render that faith 


* May our Lord Jesus Christ himself, &c.] ‘ This is only an- 
other mode of praying that these Christians may obtain all the 
blessings of the gospel of which Christ is the founder ; and the 
expression is not to be understood literally, as if Christ had 
himself immediate access to the hearts of men, and admini- 
stered consolation to them. Indeed God himself does this only 
by means of natural causes : by such knowledge as is naturally 
adapted to produce that effect. In like manner, God gives us 
our daily bread, but not in a miraculous way." Priestley — 
aoe and Benson understand this as a direct prayer to 

rist. 

® Graciously given.) So Wakefield. “by the gospel 
scheme has inspired us with eternal consolation.’ Harwood. 
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abundantly productive of the fruits of holiness and 
universal virtue. 


3. The apostle requests that they would pray for 
his protection and success, ch. 11. ver. 1, 2. 

Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the doctrine 
of the Lord may run and be glorified’, even-as 
among you?: and that we may be delivered from 
inconsistent and wicked men; for all are not 


fathfuls. 


1 Run and be glorified.] ‘‘ an allusion to the races in the an- 
cient games, in which he who ran with the greatest speed ob- 
tained the most honourable prize. The apostle prays that the 
gospel may spread through the nations with the greatest speed, 
that it might obtain the crown of success.’ Chandler. ‘‘ may 
have free course.” Newcome. ‘ that the doctrine of the Lord 
may continue running and gaining glory.” Wakefield. 

2 Evenas among you.) <“‘ This is giving them the highest 
commendation, and speaking of them in the most respectful 
manner.” Chandler. 

3 From inconsistent, &c.] aromwy. ‘* There is scarcely any 
English word,”’ says Dr. Chandler, “ which exactly answers it. 
The ancient glossaries variously expound it, by wicked, filthy, 
strange, lawless, irrational, absurd. It signifies something which 
has not place; and, by an easy figure, what is absurd, indecent, 
unbecoming, and excites surprise.’ The expression here is, as 
he observes, “ perfectly agreeable to the place before us ;”’ as 
the apostle refers probably to converted Jews, who endeavoured 
to depreciate his character, and oppose his doctrine, whose con- 
duct therefore was peculiarly inconsistent, and might justly ex- 
cite surprise. The apostle was at Corinth when he wrote this 
epistle, where a formidable party was soon formed against him, 
at the head of which was some eloquent judaizing Christian ; 
and he might already discover with pain the symptoms of this 
bad spirit in the Corinthian church. Indeed it is certain that 
he did observe it; which was the reason that he conducted him- 
self there with peculiar caution, and refused to receive any 
remuneration for his services. 2 Cor. xii. 13, xi. 9—J2., 

4 All are not faithful.] Literally, all men have not faith; 
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request your prayers for myself and my associates 
in the ministry, that we may not labour in vain: 
but that the gospel of Christ, which we preach, 
may advance with a rapid and glorious career, and 
that it may be as successful here at Corinth and in 
other places as it has been at Thessalonica, and 
may produce the same effects of love and good 
works amongst others which it produces among 
you. And pray likewise for us, that the object of 
our ministry may not be defeated by those absurd 
and inconsistent professors of Christianity, who 
from prejudice, or pride, or other bad motives, op- 
pose our doctrine and depreciate our character. 
For, strange as it may seem, persons of this descrip- 
tion are not uncommon among us, and men pro- 
fessing to be believers in Christ, are in fact enemies 
to Christian truth, and to those who teach it. 


4. He expresses his cheerful hope that by the 
assistance of Christ they will adhere faithfully to 
the doctrines and the precepts of the gospel, ver. 
3—5. 

But the Lords is faithful who will establish you, 





a frivolous observation, if he meant only to say, “ that all were 
not believers :”” but very pertinent and much to his purpose if 
he intended to assert that, “ though they professed to believe, 
they were not faithful to his doctrine.’”” See Chandler; who 
renders the words, “ credit, or trust, is not due to all.” 

° The Lord.) 1 am inclined to think, with most expositors, 
that Christ is the person here intended; and that, by a figure 


of speech, he is said to do that which is accomplished by his 
doctrine and promises. 


Ver. 2. 
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and preserve you from the evil one!. And we have 
confidence in the Lord? concerning you, that ye 
both perform and will perform what we enjoin you. 
And may the Lord direct your hearts unto the love 
of God, and the patience of Christ, 

It is however a satisfaction to think, that though 
men are treacherous Christ is faithful. His doc- 
trines are true: his promises shall be fulfilled to 
their utmost extent: his gospel shall support you 
under all your trials: it shall keep you from sink- 
ing in the season of persecution: it shall preserve 
you from apostasy, and from returning to your for- 
mer subjection to the powers of darkness. And in- 
deed Iam fully persuaded that you are so firmly 
attached to the principles of the gospel, that you 
will continue to comply cheerfully with all my apo- 











' From the evil one.) v8 movyos. See Chandler and Wake- 
field: i.e. will preserve you from apostasy ; from returning 
again to the dominion and empire of Satan, the symbolical mo- 
narch of the unbelieving world, whose authority you renounced 
when you became the subjects of Christ. The evil one, the 
devil, Satau : i.e. ‘‘ the adversaries of the gospel; especially 
the unbelieving Jews.’’ Benson. 

* We have confidence in the Lord, &c.} q.d. We entertain a 
pious and Christian confidence concerning you; being con- 
scious of the authority by which we speak, and of the power 
of Christian principles ; believing you to be sincere in your 
profession, and recollecting your past fidelity and perseverance, 
we are confident that, by the help of God, you will continue to 
obey our injunctions. 

§ May the Lord—patience of Christ.) “‘ The equivalent ante- 
cedent is here used for the pronoun, as John iv. 11.” New- 
come; who, with the common version, renders the words, the 
patient waiting for Christ. The literal translation is, the pa- 
tience of Christ : i.e. says Dr. Chandler, ‘‘ the patience which 
Christ exercised; as Jam.v. 11, the patience of Job, is that 
patience of which he was so great an example.” 
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stolical injunctions, as you now do, and have hi- Ch. III. 

therto done. wees 
And may your increasing knowledge of the prin- 

ciples, and your happy experience of the power and 

excellence, of that gospel which by the command 

of Christ, whose servants and messengers we are, 

we have communicated to you, produce its genuine 

effects upon every heart! May it particularly guide 

you to that first of duties, the love of God, the 

most ardent gratitude for his great mevcy by Jesus 

Christ, manifesting itself in all its genuine effects 

of love and good works! And inay nothing move 

you from the profession of the gospel ; but in all 

your dangers, your trials, and your sufferings, look 

to your great exemplar Jesus Christ: imitate his pa- 

tience, fortitude, and magnanimity ; and, supported 

by his grace, be willing to suffer as he suffered before 

you. 


SECTION IV. 


THE APOSTLE animadverts upon the conduct of 
some idle, officious and disorderly persons in the 
church of Thessalonca; recommends quiet and 
industry after his own example: orders that the 
untractable should undergo the censure of the 
church, and concludes with the apostolical bene- 
diction written with his own hand. Ch. iii. 6—18. 


1. He cautions the Thessalonian Christians to 
VOL. IV. L 
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avoid the society of idle and disorderly persons, 
ver. 6. 

Now we command you', brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to withdraw yourselves 
Srom every brother who walketh wregularly 2, and 
not agrecably to the instructions which they re- 
cevved from us 3. 

I regret that I am under the necessity of again 
introducing a disagreeable subject which I men- 
tioned in my last letter, especially as I find that my 
friendly cautions have not been attended with the 
desired effect. I now, therefore, my beloved bre- 
thren, in the name and by the authority of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, require and charge those of you whose 


» He command, &c.] The apostle had given the Thessalo- 
nians a hint in his former epistle, | Thess. iv. 1], against idle- 
ness and officious intrusion. This advice, however, appears to 
have been little regarded by those to whom it was addressed. 
And the apostle having been informed, perhaps by the mes- 
sengers who had returned after having carried his first letter, 
that this idle meddlesome spirit had increased, possibly under 
the pretext that the day of judgement being so near it was of 
no use to attend to any worldly concerns, in this second epistle 
he animadverts upon it with greater severity, and very pro- 
perly holds out his own example of industry and independence, 
to show that a belief in the approaching advent of Christ ought 
by no means to slacken their attention to the duties of their 
stations. The apostle here expresses himself with a tone of 
authority. “The word,’ says Dr. Chandler, ‘ implies an 
authoritative order such as generals give to their soldiers, or 
princes to their subjects.” 

2 Who walketh irregularly.) avaxrws “who does not keep 
his rank, and by breaking it puts others into confusion ; a mi- 
litary term.”’ Dr. Chandler. 

$ Instructions which they received from us.) rapxzdocess, tra- 
ditions, See ch. 11.15; they received from us: i.e. either by 
word of mouth while we were with you, or by the epistle which 
we lately sent. The received text reads, “ he received.” 
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conduct is irreproachable, to withdraw yourselves Ch. II. 
immediately from the society of those professors of van 
the Christian religion who neglect the Christian dis- 

cipline and rule of life, whose behaviour is a dis- 

grace to their profession, who treat my instructions 

and admonitions with contempt, and whose mis- 
conduct introduces confusion and disorder into the 
church. 


2. The apostle states his own exemplary conduct 
while he resided among them, in working diligently 
for his subsistence though he had a right to a main- 
tenance from them, ver. 7—9. 

For ye yourselves know how it becometh you to 7. 
emitate us. Kor we were not irregular among you: 
nor did we eat any man’s bread at free cost. But 8. 
with labour and fatigue, we worked night and day, 
that we might not be burthensome to any of you#. 

You recollect without doubt perfectly well the 
instruction which we gave you, and the example 
which, from the knowledge we had of the character 
of the inhabitants of Thessalonica, I and my asso- 
ciates thought it advisable to exhibit for your imi- 


* With labour and fatigue, &c.] See 1 Thess. ii. 9. The apo- 
stle probably knew that there were many idle people at Thes- 
salonica who would profess Christianity, if they could be main- 
tained by it in idleness and gossiping. To preclude expecta- 
tions of this kind, he and his associates waved their claim to a 
maintenance, and worked diligently at their manual occupa- 
tions to earn a subsistence. Yet it appears that even this 
would not have been sufficient for their support without the 
a assistance repeatedly sent to them by the Philippians, 

il. iv. 16. 
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tation. In no respect did we deviate from our cha- 
racter as Christian teachers : nor did we encourage 
idleness by our example. We accepted gratuitous 
support from no one: but while we employed the 
day in teaching publicly and privately the doctrine 
of Christ, we worked hard, early and late, at our 
manual occupations, in order to procure subsistence 
for ourselves, that we might neither put any of 
you to inconvenience to maintain us, nor encourage 
others by our example to fasten themselves upon 
you for support. 

Not because we were destitute of authority}, but 
to make ourselves an example to you, that ye might 
emetate us. 

Though we maintained ourselves, it was not be- 
cause we had no just claim upon you for a decent 
and liberal support: for it is but reasonable, and 
Christ has directed, that a suitable compensation 
should be made to the preachers of the gospel for 
the occupation of their time, and thoughts, and la- 
bours. But in this instance we waved our just right 
for the sake of setting a beneficial example to you. 


3. The apostle reminds them of the maxim which 
he had laid down to discourage idleness. 
For indeed*, when we were with you, we gave 





' Not destitute of authority.) See 1 Cor. ix. 1—14, 2 Cor. 
xi.7, &c. ** Not because we have no right.’” Newcome. 

® For indeed.) We worked with our own hands, for we had 
laid down this maxim, &c. and we were willing to show that 
our doctrine and practice were consistent. See Benson. 


Secr. IV. IL THESSALONTIANS. 4. 


you this charge, If any man will not work, let him 
not eat?. 

That the design of our example might not be 
mistaken, we accompanied it with positive precept, 
and gave you this maxim as a warning against idle- 
ness, That the man who will not do what he can to 
support himself, has no right to expect to be sup- 
ported by others. 


4. He advises idle and officious persons to mind 
their own business and to live in peace, ver. 11, 12. 
For we hear that some among you walk wregu- 
larly, doing no business, but bemg unpertinently 
busy. Now those who are such, we charge and 


5 If any man, &c.] ‘It is not charity to support idleness ; 
nor have they any right to eat bread, who can labour for it, but 
refuse.”” Chandler ; who observes, that “ by the laws of Solon, 
idleness was discouraged, and by those of Draco it was pu- 
nished with death.” ““ This seems to have been a proverb 
both among Jews and heathea.”” Benson. 

* Doing no business, but being impertinently busy.)  pydev 
Epyacoweves, AAA wepiecyacoueves. Dr. Chandler observes, 
“ There is a turn of words in the Greek which can scarcely be 
imitated in any other language: g.d. We hear there are some 
who do no business, but are busy-bodies. The word signifies, 
‘ to be curious and inquisitive into the affuirs of others, imper- 
tinently to meddle in things in which we have no concern.’ ” 
Perhaps they might ramble from house to house, and dissuade 
every body from working, pretending that Christians now had 
nothing to do but to talk about the day of judgement. This 
idleness and impertinence would create much mischief in fa- 
milies, and expose Christianity to great scandal among unbe- 
lievers. Dr. Benson has a goud note upon the great evil of a 
busy, meddlesome, calumniating spirit in general, especially of 
religious detraction. But possibly the misconduct of tlie Thes- 
salonians upon which the apostle so justly auimadverts, was 
merely such as I have represented. 
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Ch. HI. 
Ver. 10. 
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Ch. III. 
Ver. 12. 


Secr.IV. I. THESSALONIANS. 4, 


exhort, by our Lord Jesus Christ, that they work 
quietly and maintain themselves '. 

The admonition which I suggest is but too sea- 
sonable. For I am credibly informed, through the 
same channel by which I learned your great error 
concerning the day of judgement, that some among 
you who make a profession of the Christian religion 
act in a manner very unworthy of their character, 
making use of the general expectation of the im- 
mediate appearance of Christ, or of some other plea 
equally groundless, as an excuse foridleness. And 
as though all attention to secular business were now 
superfluous, they totally neglect their proper occu- 
pations, and going about from house to house, they 
intrude into the concerns and disturb the peace 
of their neighbours with their senseless babbling. 
Now, as the apostle of Christ, I strictly charge, and 
as affectionately concerned for their welfare I ear- 
nestly exhort and intreat, all persons of this descrip- 
tion to reform their conduct immediately, and as 
they tender the authority of Christ, and value their 
connexion with the Christian community, to return 
to their occupations without delay, to keep them- 
selves quiet, and to support themselves by their own 
industry ; so that they may give no trouble to their 
fellow Christians, and may offer no occasion to un- 
believers to report that Christianity encourages idle- 
ness and impertinence. 





? And maintain themselves.) Literally, eat their uwn bread: 
i, €. “ the bread earned by their own industry.” Newcome. 


Secr. LV, HW. THESSALONIANS,. 5 


5. The apostle gives advice to regular and well- 
disposed Christians how to conduct themselves with 
respect to such as are idle and disorderly, ver. 13 
—l5. 
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Ch. U1. 


But, brethren?, be not ye weary in well-doing +, Ver. 13. 


As to you, my Christian friends, who are not 
chargeable with the faults upon which [have animad- 
verted, I intreat you not to be discouraged from the 
practice of virtue, nor to be restrained from acts of 
benevolence and sympathy, by the occasional abuse 
of your kindness by these unworthy intruders. 

And if any one disobey our injunctions in this 
epistle, mark that man, and hold no intercourse 
with him, that he may be ashamed?7. Yet, regard 
him not as an enemy, but admonish8 him as a bro- 
ther. 


* But, brethren.} The apostle having finished his advice and 
reproof to the culpable, now addresses himself to those Chris- 
tians who had supported a good character, and gives them ad- 
vice suitable to the occasion. See Benson. 

9 Be not ye weary.) ‘ The original word signifies ¢ to fail 
in any thing through negligence, sloth, or dejecting fear." 
Chandler, from Hesychius. 

4 Well-doing.] <‘‘ Not virtue in general, but the practice of 
kindness and beneficence. Gal. vi. 9.°° Benson, He adds, “‘ The 
ancients thus interpreted the words, ‘ let not their sloth hinder 
your charity in giving them what is necessary to preserve life.’ 

° Mark that man.) Grotius and Le Clere understand the ad- 
vice, q.d. “ signify that man in an epistle tome.” This is a 
sens¢c that the words will bear, but the common interpretation 
better suits the connexion, See Benson and Chandler. 

© Hold no intercourse.] ‘avoid his company, keep him at a 
distance.”” Chandler. 

7 That he may be ashamed.) iva EUTPITT. “« The word,”’ says 
Dr. Chandler, “‘ is very emphatical ; it includes the double no- 
tion both of shame and of a change of sentinient and conduct." 

* Regard him not as an enemy, but admonish, &e.}  Thev 
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Ch, HI. 
Ver. 15. 
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Sect. IV. Il THESSALONIANS. 6. 


Further, if it should happen, which indeed I am 
unwilling to suppose, that any one of these officious 
meddlers should persist in wilful disobedience to the 
advice I have now given, you will do well to pass a 
suitable censure upon him: and agree among your- 
selves to hold no intercourse with him, and not to 
admit him into your houses. ‘This, if any thing, 
will bring him to himself, it will make him ashamed 
of his conduct, and will produce reformation. But 
do not carry your censures too far ; do not, imme- 
diately at least, exclude him from the Christian 
church: but as a fellow Christian, who has been 
misled, suggest to him those considerations which 
will bring him to a better mind. 


6. He expresses his good wishes for them all, 
ver. 16. 


Now the Lord of peace himself give you peace®, 


by all means, at all times’. The Lord be with you 
all, 


were not to excommunicate, but to admonish, veereive. “ The 
word,” says Dr. Chandler, ‘ signifies to rebuke, correct, or 
chastise for a fault.” ‘The apostle advises that it should not 
be managed with too great severity. 

1 The Lord of peace.] ‘* May the Author of all good grant 
you all kinds of happiness.” Dr. Priestley. [ rather, with most 
interpreters, suppose that Christ is the person intended. ‘ He,” 
says Dr. Chandler, ‘‘ is called by Isaiah the Prince of Peace, be- 
cause he has reconciled both Jews and Gentiles to God and to 
one another, creating peace between God and them, and com- 
manding them to follow the things that make for peace.” 

2 Give you peace :] i.e. by his gospel infusing a pacific spirit. 
This prayer, or rather devout wish, was peculiarly seasonable ; 
us impertinence of intrusion on the one hand, and severity of 
rcproof on the othcr, might provoke contention. ; 

* By all means, at all times.) So Mr. Wakefield ; who, upon 








Secr. IV. HT. THESSALONIANS, 7. 


Beware that you do not interrupt the peace of Ch. IIL 


the church on the one hand by an intrusive spirit, 
or on the other by harsh censure. And may Jesus 
Christ, the great messenger of peace, by the spirit 
of his gospel, communicate and preserve to you, at 
all times, and without interruption, the invaluable 
blessing of peace in its most extensive signification. 
May his gospel, with all its blessings, be the por- 
tion of you all without exception. 


7. The epistle concludes with the benediction 
written with the apostle’s own hand, ver. 17, 18. 

The salutation by the hand of me Paul, which 
zs my token in every epistle. Thus I am wont to 
write+. The favour of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. Amen. 


the authority of the Syriacand Ethiopic, leaves out rpomw, and 
understands xaigw. Many good copies read rorw, place. See 
Griesbach. 

* Thus I am wont to write.] etw ypagw. Mark xv. 6. “ He 
released: i.e. he was wont to release.’”’ Benson, Glassius. 
The apostle seems to have suspected that somebody had forged 
an epistle in his name, see ch. il.2; and therefore he gives them 
a token by which they may always distinguish a genuine from 
a spurious epistle, viz. the form of the concluding benediction, 
and its being wholly written by himself. Some suppose he wrote 
in cypher; but this supposition is unnecessary. It is probable 
that he wrote Greek ill, Gal. vi. 11 ; and the peculiarity of his 
hand-writing would be a sufficient proof of its genuineness. 
The expression in every epistle implies, that these Epistles to the 
Thessalonians were not the first which the apostle had written ; 
but as they are of the earliest date of those which are still ex- 
tant, it is obvious that some epistles which the apostle wrote 
are lost. 

° The favour, &c.} ‘ May all the blessings of the gospel at- 
tend you.” Dr. Priestley. 


Ver. 16. 
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Ch. III. 
Ver. 18. 


Secr1V. IL THESSALONIANS. “E 


The body of this epistle is written by a person 
whom I employ for that purpose; but the saluta- 
tion which follows is in my own hand. This is the 
mark by which the genuineness of an epistle of mine 
may always be known, so that you will be in no dan- 
ger of being imposed upon by any spurious letter 
pretended to be sent by me. Observe the hand- 
writing, in which I express the following cordial 
wish for your happiness. May the gospel, with all 
its blessings, which is the free gift of Ged by Jesus 
Christ, be yours, now and for ever. Amen. 








THE FIRST EPISTLE 
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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


TIMOTHY was a native of Lystra, a city of Ly- 
caonia in the Lesser Asia. His father was a hea- 
then, but his mother was a Jewess, and both she 
and her mother were persons of eminent piety, who 
had taken great pains to instruct Timothy from his 
childhood in the knowledge of the Jewish scrip- 
tures. 2 Tim. i. 5. m. 14, lo. These pious wo- 
men had probably been converted to the Christian 
religion during the first visit which the apostle had 
made at Lystra a.p. 47, when he and Barnabas, 
after having been worshiped as Gods, because of 
the miraculous cure of the lame man, were perse- 
cuted at the instigation of the unbelieving Jews, 
and the apostle Paul was nearly stoned te death by 
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the mob. Acts xiv. The second visit which the apo- 
stle made to Lystra was a.p. 51, when Timothy 
being grown up to manhood, and having obtained 
by his exemplary conduct a high reputation among 
the Christians at Lystra, and Iconium, and his fa- 
ther being probably dead, the apostle determined to 
take him as an associate in the mission. Acts xvi. 
Having been set apart for this purpose by prayer 
and imposition of hands by the elders of the church, 
1 Tim. iv. 14, and endued with spiritual gifts by 
the apostle, he aceompanied Paul and Silas in their 
journeys: nor does it appear that he ever afterwards 
left the apostle, except when he was deputed upon 
some special mission. And Paul joins the name 
of Timothy with his own in the inscription of se- 
veral of his epistles. 

The time when this epistle was written has been 
a subject of considerable discussion. Itis generally 
concluded that it was written to Timothy at Ephe- 
sus, soon after the apostle had quitted that city to 
go into Macedonia, ch. i. 3. One such journey is 
recorded in the history of the Acts, ch. xx. But 
as it appears, from the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, that Timothy was not with the apostle at 
Ephesus when he wrote that epistle, and as in this 
letter to Timothy he expresses an expectation of 
returning speedily to relieve him from the burden- 
some office which he had imposed upon him, it has 
been argued, that this epistle was not written to 
Timothy upon that occasion, but in the course of 
another journey, which is not mentioned by Luke ; 


OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


and which is supposed to have taken place about 
A.D. 65, after the apostle’s release from his first 
imprisonment !. 

But as, when the apostle took leave of the elders 
of Ephesus at Miletus, Acts xx. 25, he solemnly 
declares that he Anew that they would see his face 
no more, it is unreasonable to believe that he ever 
visited Ephesus again, unless we have the most di- 
rect and indisputable evidence of the fact: but no 
such evidence is produced; and many circumstances 
are alleged which are thought to make it probable 
that this epistle was written during the journey re- 
corded by Luke. From the similarity between the 
directions given to Timothy and those addressed to 
Titus, it seems probable that these epistles were 
written nearly at the same time: and we have some 
reason to conclude that the epistle to Titus was sent 
by the apostle before he left Ephesus. It seems 
likewise evident, from the very particular description 
which the apostle gives of the qualifications of bi- 
shops and deacons, that Timothy’s business at 
Ephesus was to select proper persons for these ho- 
nourable offices ; but it is very improbable that the 
churches in and about Ephesus should have been 
left in an unorganized state, till after the apostle’s 
release from his first imprisonment. Indeed, we 
know that they were not so; for the elders or bi- 
shops of Ephesus came to meet the apostle at the 


*The advocates of this hypothesis are Pearson, Whitby, 
Basnage, Cave, Fabricius, Mill, Paley, and Macknight. 
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port of Miletus, in his way to Jerusalem. The apo- 
stle when writing to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 
11) exhorts, that no person should despise Timothy 
on account of his youth, and in this epistle (ch. iv. 
12) he advises the evangelist to conduct himself 
with such gravity and circumspection that no per- 
son may treat him with contempt because of his 
youth. These epistles therefore were probably writ- 
ten nearly at the same time. And this advice would 
be more suitable to the age of ‘Timothy at this time, 
than it would ten years afterwards, when he had 
passed the season of youth. It is true that the evan- 
gelist was not at Ephesus when the epistle to the 
Corinthians was written: but the apostle undoubt- 
edly expected to see him before he left Ephesus 
(1 Cor. xvi. 11), and when he departed he might 
expect to return soon; intending perhaps to pro- 
ceed directly to Corinth and to return immediately ; 
but meeting Titus in Macedonia, he received from 
him such an account of the state of things at Co- 
rinth, as induced him to postpone his visit to that 
city for a year. Instead therefore of returning to 
Timothy at Ephesus, he directed ‘Timothy to come 
to him at Macedonia; where we accordingly find 
his name united with the apostle’s in the inscription 
of the second epistle to the Corinthians, which pro- 
bably was not written till more than a year after 
the epistle to Timothy. For these reasons Dr. 
Lardner and others have concluded that this epistle 
was written from Troas, or Macedonia, late in the 
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OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


spring, or early in the summer of a.p. 56, before 
the apostle had had an interview with Titus’. 
Nevertheless, the objections against this hypo- 
thesis appear to me absolutely insurmountable. It 
is morally impossible that the apostle Paul, writing 
in confidence to his pupil and associate ‘Timothy, 
immediately after he had left Ephesus in conse- 
quence of the tumult excited by Demetrius and the 
artists, in which his own life had been exposed to 
the most imminent peril, and appointing him du- 
ring his absence to superintend the concerns of the 
church at Ephesus, should not in the whole course 
of the epistle make the most distant allusion to those 
dreadful disturbances, by which he had himself been 
driven from the city probably some weeks or months 
sooner than he intended. And the argument de- 
rives tenfold strength from the consideration that 
in the second epistle to the Corinthians, which was 
written more than a year afterwards, when his feel- 
ings must of course be considerably abated, he al- 
ludes to the tumult at Ephesus, and to the dangers 
to which he had been exposed in Asia, in language 
almost expressive of horror; which plainly shows 
how sensibly the recollection even at that distance 
of time affected his feelings, and how deep an im- 
pression these scenes had left upon his mind. 
Whereas, in the epistle to Timothy, written when 
he had hardly recovered from the first alarm, he 





! This is the opinion of Lightfoot, Baronius, Estius, Benson, 
Doddridge, Lardner, Grotius, Hammond, Witsius, &c, 
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takes no more notice of Demetrius’s tumult than if 
it had never happened. In fact, nothing can be 
conceived more quiet than the apostle’s mind ap- 
ears to have been from the beginning to the end 
of the epistle. This state of mind would have been 
utterly impossible in the supposed circumstances. 

It seems therefore necessary to look out for an- 
other date to this epistle ; and I beg leave, with great 
difidence, to offer one which, though not wholly free 
from difficulties, appears to me less objectionable 
than either of the preceding hypotheses. 

If Dr. Ashworth’s supposition, which, to say the 
least, is as probable as any other, be allowed; namely, 
that the apostle Paul visited Crete in some portion 
of the three years which are assigned for his resi- 
dence in Ephesus and its vicinity, taking Titus with 
him as his associate in that mission, he would pro- 
bably leave the concerns of the church at Ephesus 
in the hands of the evangelist Timothy, who had 
been his companion in the ministry about four or 
five years. And as it is possible that the apostle 
might be induced to undertake this mission, on a 
sudden, in consequence of some unforeseen oppor- 
tunity which occurred, he might not have had time 
to communicate to Timothy those particular in- 
structions which it weuld be necessary to give to 
so young a man when he was invested with such 
an important trust. He avails himself therefore of 
the first opportunity which offered after his arrival 
in Crete, to dispatch a letter containing specific 
directions for his conduct in the arduous circum- 


OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


stances in which this youthful evangelist had been 
left: which epistle would also be his warrant with 
the Ephesians for any measures which he might 
think necessary to pursue. This was the First Epi- 
stle to Timothy: which, therefore, if these suppo- 
sitions be allowed, ought to be dated from Crete. 
This hypothesis seems to afford the easiest ex- 
planation of all the circumstances. It accounts for 
the style and tone of the epistle, as addressed to the 
evangelist when he was very young ; and more espe- 
cially, for that particular detail of the qualifications 
of those who were to be selected as officers of the 
church, which would not have been so necessary to 
a person of maturer age and experience. It easily 
accounts for the total silence of the apostle upon 
the subject of the disturbances at Ephesus, and the 
dangers to which he and the other teachers of the 
gospel had been exposed in that superstitious city ; 
and for that calmness and quietude of mind with 
which this epistle was dictated, so different from 
that which appears in the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians. If it be objected that the apostle would 
hardly have intrusted such important powers to so 
young a person, Timothy being at this time pro- 
bably no more than four- or five-and-twenty, that 
objection holds equally against the supposition that 
the apostle wrote the letter at the time when he left 
Ephesus in his way to Corinth, after the tumult of 
Demetrius. In fact, we know, from the tenor of 
the epistle, that Timothy was a very young man at 
VOL. Iv. M 
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the time when it was written ; and let it be remem- 
bered, that the officers which he was appointed to 
select, were not like bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons of modern times, but merely committees of 
respectable men to regulate the public meetings of 
the assembly, to instruct and exhort the members, 
or to manage its temporal concerns, and to provide 
for the poor. It was also very desirable, for the sake 
of order and regularity, that this arrangement should 
be made as speedily as possible without waiting for 
the apostle’s return, which must necessarily be un- 
certain; and Timothy, though young, must have 
been eminently qualified to take the lead in this bu- 
siness ; because the Ephesians, being new converts, 
were of course strangers to the customs of the 
churches, while Timothy, who had travelled with 
the apostle for several years, had seen the method 
in which the churches planted by him had been re- 
spectively organized. It should seem, therefore, 
that when the apostle left Ephesus, he fully ex- 
pected to return soon ; but, knowing that his move- 
ments were not altogether in his own power, being 
sometimes impeded by his enemies, and at other 
times directed by express interposition of Christ 
himself, he appointed Timothy to superintend the 
affairs of the church during his absence; and upon 
his arrival in Crete he wrote this epistle, to in- 
struct his young associate how to act if he should 
himself be prevented from returning at the time 
proposed. 


OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


It adds considerably to the weight of the argu- 
ment, that the Letters to Timothy and Titus have 
a great affinity to each other, not only in subject but 
in style; nearly as great as that between the epi- 
stles to the Colossians and the Ephesians. ‘The 
Epistle to Titus being written less in detail than 
that to Timothy, being addressed to an older man. 
This circumstance greatly adds to the presumption 
of their having been written nearly at the same time, 
and upon similar occasions, which, upon this hy- 
pothesis, they were; the Epistle to Timothy hav- 
ing been sent at the commencement, and that to 
Titus at the termination, of the apostle’s mission 
to Crete. 

One considerable objection obviously occurs to 
this hypothesis, which with some will be regarded 
as fatal. The apostle, at the beginning of his epi- 
stle, says, | Tim. i. 3, “ I besought thee to remain 
at Ephesus when I went znto Macedonia.” And 
this is the reading in all copies and versions now 
extant. But that this letter could not have been 
written in the journey recorded Acts xx. when the 
apostle quitted Ephesus after the tumult of Deme- 
trius, must, I think, be sufficiently apparent; and 
that the organization of the church at Ephesus 
would not have been left till after the apostle’s re- 
lease from his first imprisonment, and when Timo- 
thy was no longer a young man, is, I conceive, al- 
most equally improbable. The difficulties in both 
cases are avoided by the proposed hypothesis ; for 
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the adoption of which we must either accept the 
reading of Hilary, “ I besought thee to remain at 
Ephesus (cum zres) when you were about to set out 
for Macedonia ;” or we must suppose some early 
corruption of the text, which it 1s not now in our 
power to rectify: this, however, is not without ex- 
ainple in the sacred writings. 

Upon the whole, it appears probable to me that 
the First Epistle to Timothy was written by the 
apostle from Crete, some time in A.D. 90. 


Tuer Frrst EpistLe To TIMoTHy is one of those, 
the genuineness of which was never disputed by the 
ancient churches, and there seems no reason to call 
it in question now. It is a composition of great 
value, both as it establishes the divine authority of 
the Christian religion by the testimony which it 
bears to those extraordinary facts upon which its 
evidence rests; and as it illustrates the moral ten- 
dency and beneficial effect of the Christian doctrine 
in the piety, benevolence, and zeal of these its ear- 
liest professors, and most eminent and successful 
teachers. And this epistle is particularly useful, as 
it delineates the temper and character which may 
justly be expected in those who are appointed to 
the honourable office of teachers and ministers in 
the church. 

It is plain, from the tenor of the epistle, that 
the apostle Paul had left Timothy at Ephesus with 
power to instruct and organize the church during 
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his absence. And the design of the epistle is, to 
suggest salutary advice to the youthful evangelist 
to enable him to conduct himself with propriety and 
dignity, in a situation of great difficulty and delli- 
cacy. 

CuapTer First. The apostle, after a suitable 
INTRODUCTION, warns the evangelist against false 
teachers, zealots for the law, and immoral in their 
conduct; he expresses his gratitude for his own 
conversion to the Christian religion, and his call to 
the apostolic office; he exhorts Timothy to perse- 
vere in the same honourable profession, and not to 
apostatize from the truth like some whom he men- 
tions, and whom he had found it necessary to ex- 
clude from Christian conimunion. 

CuapTer Seconn. The apostle requires that 
Christians should intercede for all men, and espe- 
cially for those who are invested with civil authority, 
that peace and truth may every where prevail, ver. | 
—8. He then enjoins upon the female sex mo- 
desty, reserve, and silent subjection, enforcing his 
injunctions by arguments drawn from the Mosaic 
account of the first human pair, ver. 9—15. 

Cuaprer Tuirp. The evangelist having proba- 
bly been directed to select proper persons to super- 
intend the church, and to instruct its members, the 
. apostle proceeds to enumerate the qualifications re- 
quisite for the honourable and successful discharge 
of the pastoral or episcopal office, ver. 1—7. He 
afterwards specifies the proper qualifications of dea- 
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cons and their families, whose office in the church 
he represents as highly honourable and useful when 
performed with fidelity and discretion, ver. 8—13 ; 
and concludes this part of his subject with express- 
ing a hope that he should soon return to his friend, 
whom he in the mean time encourages to zeal and 
activity, by a brief representation of those facts 
which constitute the basis of the Christian faith, 
ver. 14—16. 

CrapTER Fourtu. The apostle foretells the great 
apostasy, the distinguishing character of which would 
be to impose distinctions and mortifications incon- 
sistent with the liberal spirit of the gospel, ver. 1—o. 
He exhorts the evangelist to avoid such useless di- 
stinctions, and all other trifling questions, and to 
insist wholly upon those important doctrines which 


were the foundation of Christian hope, and the best 


motive to virtuous practice; and for the sake of 
which they willingly suffered persecution, ver. 6— 
11; and he particularly recommends it to him to 
secure the respect of others by a strictly virtuous 
and exemplary deportment, by diligent application 
to the improvement of his mind, and by a faithful 
persevering discharge of the duties of his office, 
ver. 12—16. 

CuapTer Firtu. The apostle directs his young 
friend, in what manner to administer reproof with 
the best effect, ver. 1,2. He then details the qua- 
lifications of widows who were justly entitled to be 
entered upon the list of such as were to partake of 
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the charitable distributions of the church, remind- 
ing him that these distributions could be only in- 
tended for those who were advanced in years, and 
who supported the most virtuous and honourable 
characters, ver. 3—16. He requires that the pastors 
of the society should have an equitable and liberal 
compensation for their labours, and that accusations 
against them should not be lightly received, ver. 17 
—20: and the apostle concludes this chapter with 
a solemn injunction upon the evangelist to observe 
his directions, to be impartial and deliberate in his 
proceedings, advising him to take due care of his 
health, and reminding him that the difference in 
human character required a correspondent difference 
in his treatment of different persons, ver. 21]—20. 
CHAPTER Sixtu. The apostle strictly requires 
servants, or slaves, to learn froin the principles of 
Christianity to yield a steady and cheerful obedience 
to their masters, whether Christians or heathen, and 
animadverts severely upon those who taught that 
Christianity put an end to civil distinctions, ver. } 
—9+. He represents the promises of the gospel as 
the most valuable treasure, and the best antidote 
against covetousness, 6—10. He solemnly enjoins 
upon the evangelist to persevere in the practice of 
virtue, in the profession of Christianity, and in the 
faithful discharge of his public duty, as he will an- 
swer for himself at the appearance of Jesus Christ, 
ver. 11—16. He charges him to direct the opu- 
lent to a wise and virtuous use of their wealth, 
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ver. 17—19; and having cautioned him against 
those who were desirous to corrupt the purity of 
the Christian faith with the vanities of a false phi- 
losophy, he concludes the epistle with his apostoli- 
cal benediction, ver. 20, 21. 


The Postscript to this epistle, which states that 
it was written from Laodicea, is unquestionably er- 
roneous, 





THE FIRST EPISTLE 


TO 


TIM OTH Y. 





SECTION I. 


AFTER a suitable introduction, the apostle reminds Ch. I. 


the evangelist of the reason why he had left him 
at Ephesus to supply las place in his absence, 
and urges him toresist the attempts of those who 
would impose the observance of the ceremonial 


law. Ch.i. 1—11. 


THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 


THE apostle affectionately inscribes the epistle to 
the evangelist, ver. 1, 2. 


PAUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the ap- 
pointment of God our Saviour, and of Christ Je- 
sus! our hope, to Timothy, my true son in the faith; 
favour, mercy, peace, from God our Father, and 
from Christ Jesus our Lord. 


1 Of Christ Jesus.] This is the true reading : vide Griesbach. 
The received text reads, “‘ the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Ver. |. 


3. 
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I who am an apostle of Christ, commissioned to 
teach his doctrine and to bear witness to his resur- 
rection, being appointed to this honourable office 
by the will of God, who is our deliverer from the 
yoke of idol worship and of ceremonial institution, 
and by the immediate interposition of Jesus Christ, 
whose doctrine is the foundation of our immortal 
hope, who appeared to me in the way to Damascus, 
and honoured me with a commission to teach the 
gospel,—I, Paul, address this epistle to my beloved 
Timothy, whom I have converted to the Christian 
doctrine, who follows my example with filial love 
and reverence, and for whom I feel the tenderest 
paternal regard ; and to him I most sincerely wish 
an increasing participation of the blessings of the 
gospel, which are the free gift of divine mercy, and 
the possession of which comprehends every thing 
truly desirable both for this life and the next; to 
him may these blessings be communicated in the 
richest abundance from the mercy of God our be- 
nevolent Parent, and from Jesus our Master, who 
has been appointed by God as the medium of this 
his gracious dispensation to inankind. 


2. He exhorts Timothy to continue at Ephesus, 
and to silence the false teachers, as he had given 
him in charge, ver. 3, 4. 

Continue! at Ephesus, as I intreated thee when 





1 Continue.| mpoopetvas, in the imperative mood. Castellio, 
Knatchbull, Bowyer, Wakeheld. 
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I went into Macedonia®, that thou mayest charge 
certain persons not to teach different doctrines, nor 
to pay attention to fables, and to endless genealo- 
gies3, which promote disputes, rather than that 
dispensation of God*, which rs by faith. 

Being under the necessity of leaving Ephesus 
abruptly, and sooner than I intended, and before I 
had completed the settlement of the large society 
of Christians in that city and its vicinity, I in- 
treated you to remain there while I proceeded to 
Macedonia in my way to Corinth. And I particu- 
larly requested that you would strictly charge cer- 
tain persons who were disposed to set themselves up 
as teachers without being lawfully appointed to that 
office, or properly qualified for it, and who were in- 


* When I went into Macedonia.) mopevowevos. So all copies 
and versions. One copy of Hilary reads cum ircs Macedoniam, 
when you were going to Macedonia. q.d. When I set out from 
Ephesus you intended a voyage to Macedonia; at my intreaty 
you remained at Ephesus. At any rate this epistle could not 
have been written upon that journey to Macedonia, which is 
mentioned by Luke, Acts xx., and it is very improbable that it 
should have been deferred till after the apostle’s release from 
his first imprisonment. A more probable period than either is 
assigned in the Introduction to this epistle, together with the 
arguments by which that hypothesis is supported: but upon the 
supposition there maintained, a mistake must have slipped into 
some very early copy in this sentence. See Griesbach, ed. 2. 

5 Endless genealogies.] It is doubted whether the apostle 
means Jewish genealogies, or the Gnostic fiction of the genea- 
logies of the AZons. Dr. Benson has assigned probable reasons 
for supposing the latter. Many Jewish philosophers were Gno- 
stics. The apostle would hardly have called Jewish genealogies, 
fables. He himself boasted of his descent from Abraham. 

* Dispensation :] oixovoysav. Such is the reading of the best 


authorities. The received text reads oiodousay, edification. See 


Griesbach. 
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clined to impose upon their brethren the observance 
of the Jewish ritual, not to presume to teach a doc- 
trine so different from that pure and spiritual Chris- 
tianity which I had taught them ; and particularly 
that they should not pay the least regard to the 
lying legends of Jewish rabbis, or to those intricate 
genealogies and unintelligible speculations which 
might supply arguments for perpetual wrangling, 
but could contribute nothing to the credit or the 
diffusion of that new and heavenly dispensation, 
which is appointed by God as the object of our 
Christian faith. 


3. The design of the apostle’s instruction is to 
promote universal benevolence, while the crude doc- 
trines of the false teachers only led to frivolous and 
unintelligible disputes, ver. 5—/. 

Now the purpose of that charge} ts love, out of 
a pure heart and a good conscience, and undissem- 
bled farth. 

The true doctrine of Christ, which I have incul- 
cated among them, produces love to God and man, 
together with a tranquil and happy state of mind, 
which originates in purity of heart, in the testi- 
mony of an approving conscience, and a practical 
faith in the gospel. And because it operates these 
beneficial effects, I urged you to charge those who 
usurp the office of teachers, at their peril to teach 








1 Of that charge :] q.d. which I exhorted you to give to the 
false teachers, ver.3. Griesbach includes ver. 5—1I7 in a pa- 
renthesis. 
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any thing inconsistent withit. And you well know 
that this instruction was far from being unneces- 
sary. 

From which some having swerved, have turned 
aside to vain talk; desiring to be teachers of the 
law, but understanding neither what they say, nor 
concerning what they so positively affirm. 

Some weak and vain persons, losing sight of this 
main object of evangelical instruction, have taken 
upon them to teach many foolish and unnecessary 
things ; imposing many rites and ceremonies upon 
the believers in Christianity, which are of no use in 
themselves, and which the author of our religion 
has not enjoined. Nor are these people in fact tho- 
roughly acquainted with that ritual, the observance 
of which tliey are so ready to impose; but while they 
pretend to be teachers of the law, they betray gross 
ignorance both of its specific injunctions and of its 
grand design. 


4. The law is useful as a restraint upon vice, 
but not as a ritual obligatory upon believers, ver. 8 


—l1. 
Now we know that the law is excellent, if a 
man use it agreeably to its design 2. 


* Agreeably to its design.) vousws, lawfully. “ agreeably to 
the purpose for which the law was given, and without imposing 
the observance of its ceremonies on believers in the gospel.’ 
Newcome. Dr. Priestley observes, that “ test it should be ima- 
gined Paul meant to undervalue the law, he expressly declares 
that that was not his intention, and shows what was the proper 
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Iam far from being an enemy to the Mosaie 
law, as my slanderers maliciously represent. I ac- 
knowledge it to be of divine original; and that at 
the time when it was delivered, and to the people 
for whom it was designed, it was of great use. And 
the moral part of it is still obligatory upon all man- 
kind. But let not the ceremonial law, with the ad- 
ditional load of Pharisaic tradition, usurp the place 
of the gospel. 

Knowing this, that against a just person there 
as no law in force. 

Believers in the Christian religion are justified 
by faith without the works of the law; they are 
brought into a state of privilege and hope by the 
simple act of belief in Christ, and by making a 
public profession of their belief independently of a 
compliance with the Mosaic ritual. And if they 
live up to their profession and their future expecta- 
tions, they are not obnoxious to that sentence which 
the moral law denounces upon all impenitent of- 
fenders. These are principles which we must settle 
in our own minds, when we take into consideration 
the present extent and obligation of the law of 
Moses. 

But \aws are made for the lawless and the un- 
ruly, for the impious and the wicked, for the un- 
holy and profane, for parricides and murderers, 


10. for forncators, for sodomites, for man-stealers, 





end of the law with respect to the moral, which was the most 
important use of it; namely, to be a restraint upon vice and 
wickedness, several kinds of which he here enumerates.” 
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for liars, for perjured persons; and if there be 
any other thing contrary to that wholesome doc- 
trine of the glorious gospel of the blessed' God, 
which has been committed to my trust. 

Laws are made to prevent crimes, by denouncing 
condign punishment upon those who are guilty: 
of these some are atrocious offences against society 
and the public peace, and demand the severest cog- 
nizance of the civil magistrate. Others are offences 
of a more private nature: violations of good mo- 
rals, infringements upon that delicacy of character, 
which the gospel requires, that glorious gospel of 
which I have the honour to be an authorized 
preacher and an apostle, and which enjoins the 
strictest purity of heart and life, without which 
none can be admitted into the blissful presence of 
God. These crimes, though highly blameable, can- 
not always be arraigned before an earthly tribunal ; 
but they do not escape the notice of omniscience. 
And the sentence, which the moral law of God 
passes upon these offences, shall be as certainly 
executed in due season upon the obdurate and 
impenitent, as the punishment denounced upon 
crimes of the greatest notoriety, and the most hor- 
rible aggravation. 





1 Blessed God.] poaxapis, blessed, perfect in happiness. 
Wakefield renders it holy, and refers to Hesychius, 
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SECTION II. 


THE APOSTLE, after having expressed in the 
warmest terms his devout admiration and gra- 
titude for his conversion to the faith, and his 
call to the apostohe office, renews the charge of 
fidelity to Timothy, and warns him of the dan- 
ger of apostatizing from the faith. Ch. i. 12 
—20. 


1. The apostle, having mentioned that he was 
intrusted to preach the gospel, takes occasion to ex- 
press his great thankfulness for his conversion to the 
Christian faith, and his call to the apostolic office, 
ver. 12—14. 

Now Ireturn thanks to Christ Jesus our Lord, 
who has given me ability", that he accounted me 


13. faithful, having put me into the ministry; who 


was before a blasphemer and a persecutor, and 
injurious ; but I obtained mercy, because I acted 
ignorantly in my state of unbelief. 

I am intrusted to preach this glorious gospel ; 
and truly, when [ recollect this fact in all its cir- 
cumstances, I am lost in admiration and gratitude _ 
for the great honour conferred upon one so unde- 


1 Who has given me ability.| evdvvaywoarvri we, who granteth 
me strength, Wakefield.—gq. d. who supplied me with miraculous 
powers, &c. ‘“* by the co-operation of his spirit.” Newcome. 
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serving of it. And first of all, I thank my Master Ch. I. 


Christ Jesus, who is the head of the church, and 
from whom I have received those gifts and powers 
by which I am qualified for the discharge of the 
apostolic office, that he should regard me, I will 
not say as worthy of this honourable station, but 
rather as one who would discharge the duties. of 
the office with fidelity, zeal, and courage, and who 
would not by any mean and temporizing conduct 
betray the confidence reposed in me. It is truly 
wonderful that he should have vouchsafed thus to 
honour me, who before my conversion distinguished 
myself by the most malignant opposition to the 
Christian name; being a reviler of Jesus and of his 
doctrine, a spiteful persecutor of his disciples, treat- 
ing them in the most insolent and injurious man- 
ner. Yet, great as my offence was, it was forgiven ; 
because my misconduct arose from an error of 
judgement, rather than from malevolence of heart. 
In my unhappy state of unbelief, I acted ignorant- 
ly, being seriously persuaded in my wretched, mis- 
guided conscience, that I ought to do all that I did 
against the doctrine and the disciples of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

And the favour of our Lord was exceedingly 
abundant, together with? that faith and love which 
are in Christ Jesus. 








* Together with :] q.d. in producing that faith in Christ and 
love to him which then became the ruling principles in my 
breast. ‘“ Faith is opposed to St. Paul’s former unbeliet, and 
love to his former spirit of persecution.” Newcome. 
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The mercy and goodness of Christ went far be- 
yond the measure of my guilt and folly ; and from 
a bigoted persecuting unbeliever, it transformed me 
into a humble, charitable, holy, zealous disciple, 
and preacher of the gospel. ‘The power and grace 
of Christ wrought an immediate and total change 
in my views, my principles, my affections, and my 
conduct; and made me the reverse of all that I had 
been before. 


2. The apostle represents the mercy manifested 
to him as an encouraging motive to faith and peni- 


tence, ver. 15, 16. 


It is a certain truth, and sient of cordial re- 
ception |, that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I have been? the chief. Ne- 
vertheless, for this cause I obtained mercy ; that 
wn me, as chief3, Jesus Christ might display the 
utmost forbearance, as an example to those who 
should hereafter beheve on him to everlasting hfe. 

There is no doctrine more true, more important, 
or more worthy of being cordially and universally 
received and professed, than this, That Jesus Christ 
came into the world to bring all mankind, whether 
the Jews who had forfeited’ their privileges, or the 





* Of cordial reception. ] TaoNs amodoyys. Raphelius observes, 
that was is used for summus.”” Newcome. “all joyful accep- 
tation.’’ Wakefield. 

* J have been.] An instance of eis expressing past time. 

> In me, as chief.] towrw. Benson supposes the apostle 
means to say, he was the first blasphemer and persecutor’ who 
had been converted since the effusion of the spirit. But this, 
Macknight observes, is contrary to Acts ii, 33—41, vi. 7. 
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heathen who never possessed them, into a state of 
privilege and of hope, rescuing them from the bond- 
age of the Mosaic law, and from the impure rites 
of idol worship, and introducing them into the 
light, the liberty, the peace, and privilege of the 
gospel state. 

Of those who are thus benefited by the gospel, 
none was ever more unworthy than myself, who 
was not only an unbeliever, but a furious persecutor 
of the church ; who had, therefore, forfeited all 
claims to mercy: yet my honoured Master singled 
me out as the object of his compassion; and this 
he did, not from any merit of my own, but that my 
example might be an encouragement to others, 
blind and furious as myself, to repent and reform, 
and embrace the gospel, in humble dependance 
upon that mercy which, having been extended to 
such an one as I was, will never be denied to any 
sincere penitent ; and which will advance to a happy 
and immortal life every one who believes and obeys 
the gospel. 


3. The apostle, excited by the recollection of this 
distinguishing goodness, ascribes the glory of all to 
God, ver. 17. 


Now to the ruler of the ages +, the incorruptible, 





* To the ruler of the ages.) tw Bacire rwy aiwvwy, “ unto 
the king of the several ages or dispensations, viz. the age be- 
fore the law, that under the law, and that under the Messiah, 
or the last age. Unto him that disposed these three grand dis- 
pensations, so as that one should make way for another, he 
here very pertinently ascribes praise. Lewis Capel informs us 
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Ch. I, the invisible, the only God', be honour and glory, 
Meet Sor ever and ever. Amen. 

Mercy like this can never be sufficiently adored 
and praised. And though I acknowledge my great 
obligation to Jesus Christ, who was the immediate 
instrument of communicating theseinvaluable bless- 
ings, and conferring upon me these distinguishing 
honours, I do not forget that they are all ultimately 
to be traced to the free and infinite mercy of Ins 
God and our God. To Him therefore who is the 
author of all the dispensations of mercy to man- 
kind, whether the patriarchal, the Mosaic, or this 
new dispensation under the Messiah, which com- 
prehends all his rational offspring; to Him who 
ever lives to fulfill his purposes of mercy, and who 
is ever really, though invisibly, present with his 
faithful servants; to Him who alone is God, pos- 
sessed of every perfection natural and moral, with- 


that this was one of the Jewish doxologies, Let God be blessed 
for ever, who hath created this age and the age to come; and 
that expressions like this are frequent in the Jewish liturgy.” 
Benson. See also Macknight. ‘“ Now unto the king of the 
ages, to God, uncorruptible, invisible,” &c. Wakefield. “ Now 
to the king eternal, immortal, invisible.”’” Newcome. 

The apostle had been expressing his gratitude to Christ, who 
had appeared in person to convert him to the faith, to invest him 
with the office of an apostle, to endue him with the necessary 
powers and qualifications, and who was with him to superin- 
tend and direct him in the whole course of his ministry. But 
he does not forget that Christ himself is no more than an in- 
strument in the hands of God; whose supreme agency he here 
acknowledges, and to whom, as the Lord of all, the only God, 
he renders divine honours. 

1 The only God.) The received text reads, “ the only wise 
God,” but the word cog is wanting in the best manuscripts, 
aud is dropped by Griesbach and Newcome. 
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out an equal and without a rival ; to Him be honour 
and praise through every dispensation, and to the 
end of time. Amen. 


4, The apostle now resumes his charge to Ti- 
mothy, whom he urges to fidelity and resolution, 
and warns against the dangers of apostasy, ver. 
18—20. 

This charge? I comnut to thee, Oson Timothy, 
agrecably to prior solemn declarations concern- 
ing thec, that according to then+ thou mayest 
manta a good wa fire é. 


My dear Timothy, my beloved son in the faith, 





* This charge.) twapayvyeAtay, ver. 3. Timothy remained to 
give a charge, ver. 3; the design of as charge was to promote 
faith and love, ver. 5: the apostle now proceeds to give his 
charge in detail. 

3 Prior solemn declarations.} Mangey conjectures emt 7, 
concerning thee. See Bowyer. Wakefield reads with the Ethi- 
opic, evs we, concerning me; but gives it up as unintelligible. 
Llpogyreims may express something which has been said before : 
meaning perhaps nothing more than either the high character 
given of Timothy by some eminent Christians at Derbe and 
Lystra, before the apostle admitted him as an associate (sec 
Acts xvi. 2), or the solemn admonition, which had been ad- 
dressed to him previously to entering upon his mission. Dr. 
Priestley, and many others, understand it of “some prophecy, 
pointing out Timothy as a proper person: to be intrusted with the 
preaching of the gospel;”’ and adds, “ it is evident from other 
circumstances that such a spirit of ‘prophecy was then in the 
church.” It does not, however, appear necessary to suppose 
that there was any thing supernatural in the case. It is gene- 
rally allowed that the prophets did not always speak from in- 
spiration. 

* According to them.) sv avrais" i. e.in conformity to the testi- 
monies borne to your character by the prophets or teachers of 
Derbe and Lystra. In this sense, says Dr. Benson, ey is used, 
Matt. vi. 7, “Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
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when I was about to engage you as my associate at 
Lystra, I inquired your character of the believers 
there, and was then assured by some of the most 
eminently gifted teachers of the church that I should 
find in you a zealous advocate of the pure gospel, 
and a determined opposer of the corrupt doctrine 
of the Jewish teachers, and they accompanied their 
commendations of your character with earnest ex- 
hortations to the same effect. I charge you, there- 
fore, my beloved friend, to fulfill the expectations 
which have been raised concerning you: be stre- 
nuous in your opposition to those who would cor- 
rupt the gospel of Christ, and approve yourself a 
valiant champion of Christian truth. 

Retaining faith and a good conscience, which 
latter some having rejected, have also suffered ship- 
wreck of ther faith. 

There are two things which you must, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, strenuously retain. The 
first is, uncorrupted faith, the Christian faith in its 
original purity, unmixed with heathen philosophy on 
the one hand, and with Jewish fables and ceremo- 
nies on the other. The next is, a clear conscience, 
a pure heart, and a virtuous life, without which 
faith will be of little use. And indeed there are 
some unhappy persons, who, having first polluted 
their consciences by their vices, and having lived in 
habitual contempt and neglect of the moral pre- 
cepts of the gospel, have, as a natural consequence, 
rejected the belief of it altogether, and represented 
the whole as a fable and a frauds or at least, while 
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they have retained the profession of the Christian 
religion, they have subverted its grand design by 
teuching doctrines unfavourable to good morals as 
the essential doctrines of the Christian faith. 

Of which number are Hymeneus and Alexan- 
der', whom I have delivered over to Satan, that 
they may be taught not to blaspheme. 

Of this misconduct there are two notorious in- 
stances at Ephesus, with which you are probably 
acquainted; namely, Hymenzus and Alexander. 
These were men of bad principles and immoral 
lives; and for that reason they rejected or cor- 
rupted the gospel, and gave me great trouble dur- 
ing my residence at Ephesus. But, to prevent fur- 


' Hymeneus and Alexander.) Alexander was a coppersmith, 
2 Tim, iv. 14, once it seems a professor of the Christian reli- 
gion; but being of an immoral character, he was by the apostle, 
together with Hymenzus, “ delivered over to Satan,” that is, 
excommunicated, see 1 Cor. v.5. After which they apostatized 
from the Christian faith, denied the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, 2 Tim. ii. 17 ; and became, Alexander ese- 
cially, bitter enemies of the apostle Panl. At the time of the 
riot at Ephesus, Alexander was urged on by the Jews, Acts 
xix. 33, probably to inflame the multitude still more against the 
apostle and his followers: but the populace, finding that he 
was a Jew, probably confounded him with the Christians, and 
would not give him a hearing. These men are mentioned again 
in the second epistle : Hymeneus as persisting in his mischiev- 
ous errors and corrupting others, Alexander as the personal 
enemy of the apostle himself, and neither of them reformed by 
the discipline inflicted. 

If, as many believe, the apostle delivered these men into the 
hands of the devil to cure them of blasphemy, he certainly sent 
them to a bad school. To suppose, that delivering to Satan was 
the miraculous infliction of disease, is perfectly gratuitous. The 
apostle disowned them, and excluded them from the Christian 
community, . 
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ther mischief, I thought fit to exclude them from 
the Christian community, and have consigned them 
to the society of those unbelievers and idolaters 
whose company they love, and whose works they 
practise. I shall be sincerely glad if this public 
stigma which has been fixed upon them, may be a 
means of bringing them to serious consideration, 
and of inducing them to repent of that malignant 
opposition which they now make to the doctrine of 
Christ, and to the preachers of the gospel. 


SECTION II. 


THE APOSTLE enjoins general intercession, as an 
expression of benevolence acceptable to God, who 
wills that all mankind, without distinction, should 
participate in the blessings of the gospel. Ch. ii. 


1—/7. 


|. The apostle enjoins intercession for all man- 
kind, and especially for magistrates and inen in ex- 
alted stations, as an acceptable expression of uni- 
versal good-will. Ch. ii. ]—4. 

L exhort, therefore, in the first place, that sup- 
plications |, prayers, intercessions and thanksgiv- 
ings, be made? for all mens, 





' Supplications.} ‘ By deyoes 1 understand petitions fora 
supply of our wants; by apocevyas, rows to the Almighty in 
return; by evzevkes, meditations, and that intercourse which 
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I know but too well the narrow spirit which pre- 
vails among my countrymen, who regard themselves 
as the favourites of heaven, and look upon the 
Gentile world with contempt and abhorrence, as 
more deserving of anathemas than benedictions. 
I fear lest the same spirit should be infused by false 
teachers into the converts to the Cliistian faith. 
But let it be deeply impressed upon the mind of 
every disciple of Christ, that the religion of Jesus 1s 
a law of kindness and universal good-will; and 
therefore I strictly charge you, that whenever the 
believers at Ephesus assemble together for religious 
worship, prayers should be offered up for all man- 
kind, deprecations of impending calamities, and 
petitions for necessary blessings ; also that thanks- 
givings should be rendered to God for his great 
goodness to all his reasonable creatures. 
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passes between God and our own souls.’’ Bishop Barrington, 
Bowyer. ‘‘ deyoeig, deprecations ; tpocevyas, prayers for good 
things ; evrevtess, intercessions ; evyasisias, thanksgivings. | do 
not apprehend,” saith Benson, “ that the apostle was very soli- 
citous nicely to distinguish between supplications, prayers, and 
intercessions, but used them all to intimate, that he would not 
only have them praise God, but put up all sorts of petitions for 
all men, by what name soever these petitions were usually 
called.” ; 

2 Be made.] rotocbas. Bishop Bull understood this of a di- 
rection to compose liturgies for the church at Ephesus: “ an 
instance of prejudice which,” Dr. Doddridge says, ‘ almost 
made him weep.” 

3 All men.] This exhortation is almost universally understood 
to refer to the narrow-mindedness of the Jews ; who in the first 
captivity were taught to pray for those in whose land they were 
captiyes, see Ezra vi. 10; but under the Romans were unwill- 
ing to pray fur their oppressors, and constantly stirring up 
sedition. 
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For kings, and all who are in high stations, that 
we may lead a peaceable and quiet life in all piety 
and virtue. 

The enemies of the gospel will be desirous of 
representing you as seditious and disloyal ; they wall 
intentionally confound you with those zealots of 
the law, whose obstinacy in refusing to pray for their 
heathen governors gives great and just offence. But 
let the Christians at Ephesus be exhorted to pray for 
the emperor, and for all subordinate civil authori- 
ties, whose office it is to preserve the public peace. 
And let them recommend both their persons and 
their government to the divine protection and bless- 
ing, that so they may give no just occasion of of- 
fence, and that, by their dutiful submission to the 
civil power, they may obtain that protection from 
it which will ensure peace and security, and will 
enable them to pass their lives in the exercise of 
piety and the practice of virtue, so as to command 
universal respect. 

For this is right and acceptable in the sight of 
God our Saviour, who willeth that all men should 
be saved®, and come to the acknowledgement of 
the truth. 





? That we may lead.) Mr, Wakefield, upon the authority 
of the Arabic, renders it, ‘ that they may go through a quiet 
and peaceful life with all veneration and respect.” ‘This autho- 
rity is hardly sufficient for changing the received text, which ad- 
mits of so good and pertinent a sense. Beza proposes to omit 
the point at ovrwy, q.d. all placed in authority for this end, 
that we may lead a peaceable life. Sce Bowyer. 

3 Who willeth that all men should be saved.) This expression 
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This spirit of pious philanthropy is honourable Ch. 11. 


to the Christian religion; and it is highly pleasing 
to God, who has by his great mercy in the gospel 
delivered us from the bondage of idolatry and vice, 
and froin the narrow spirit of the Jewish ceconomy : 
who is also the common parent of the whole hu- 
man race ; whose good pleasure it 1s, that the gospel 
should be published to all mankind without distine- 
tion, and that the great deliverance we have expe- 
rienced should be extended to every individual, of 
every nation, who will accept of the gracious offers 
of salvation; whohas also commissioned the apostles 
and other teachers of the Christian doctrine, to make 
the gospel known through the whole habitable world, 
that all may be instructed in its truth, and partici- 
pate in its blessings. 


2. The apostle, in pursuance of this argument, 
asserts the universal importance of the Christian 
doctrine, which he was specially appointed to preach 
to the Gentiles, ver. 5—7. 


is explained by the succceding clause, that “‘ they should come 
to the acknowledgement of the truth :’’ to be saved, therefore, 
is to become professors of the gospel, by which they were saved 
from idolatry on the one hand and Judaism on the other, It 
has no reference to the happiness of a future life any further 
than the profession of the gospel might be the means of virtue. 
See Neweome. Dr. Macknight well explains it, “who com- 
mands all men to be saved from heathenish ignorance and 
Jewish prejudices.” When it is said that God wills they should 
be saved, the meaning is, that it is his pleasure that the gospel 
eeu be preached to all; without distinction of Jew or Gen- 
tile, 


Ver. 4. 
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For there is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus’. 

There is no reason why one nation or class of 
men should regard themselves as entitled to greater 
privileges than another ; for there is one God, the 
benevolent and impartial parent of all mankind, the 
God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, and 
equally disposed to promote the happiness of all 
his creatures. And to manifest his love to all men 
equally, of whatever nation or country, he has de- 
puted one person only as the chief messenger of his 
will, He has not sent into the world one prophet 
to the Jews and another to the heathen: much less 
has he commissioned an angel or celestial spirit to 
communicate his will to one people, and a frail 
human being to teach another: but he has ap- 
pointed his faithful servant Jesus Christ, a man like 
ourselves, subject to all the innocent weaknesses 
and infirmities of human nature, but amply qua- 
lified for the discharge of the high commission with 
which he is intrusted, to be the instructor of all 
men, whether Jews or heathen, and the great me- 
dium of divine communication. 





' The man Christ Jesus.] Not the God-man, nor any the 
least intimation that he was any thing more thanaman. A 
mediator is one who is the medium of divine communication, 
as Moses was to the Israelites: it does not at all imply the 
notion of atonement or propitiation. ‘‘ Had the apostle,” saith 
Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ thought him to be a being of a higher nature 
than that of man, it cannot be supposed but that in this place. 
more especially, he would have denominated him by that higher 
rank, whatever it was; and especially if he had conceived him 
to be so great a being as the Maker of man and all things,” 


Secr. III. IL TIMOTHY. 2: 


Who gave himself a ransom? for all men, the 
testimony 3 reserved for its proper time. 

It was necessary for the accomplishment of the 
purposes of divine providence, that the distin- 
guished person who was appointed to be the me- 
dium of divine communication with all mankind, 
as Moses was with the Jewish nation, should suffer 
a public death; and to this catastrophe Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was anointed and set apart for this 
honourable office, voluntarily and cheerfully sub- 
mitted. And this sacrifice which he made of his 
life for the benefit of all mankind, may be called a 
ransom, a price of redemption from bondage, a 
means of deliverance to the heathen from the thral- 





* Aransom for all.) avriAvrzov. Estius saith, that this was a 
word used when life was given for life. It signifies in general, 
the means of deliverance. Mr. Wakefield renders it deliver- 
ance. Benson understands ayriAutpsy as Aur poy, the price put 
down for the ransom of a captive. One great mistake on this 
subject is, that the apostle is understood to speak of deliverance 
from sin and its punishment, when he only means, deliverance 
from the yoke of heathenism and the ceremonial law, 

$ The testimony.) apropiscv. I adopt Benson’s interpreta- 
tion: ‘‘ an eminent and stedfast witness of the truth in the age 
in which it was appointed that he should live and die.” Benson 
also has some good remarks upon the voluntary submission of 
Christ to suffering and death. 

The Alexandrine MS. wants ro waprupiov. gq d. * who gave 
himself a ransom at the proper time.”’ The Clermont and other 
copies read oy ro x. 7. A. q.d. “ the testimony fo which was 
given at the proper time.” One copy reads 70 pusypiov, the 
mystery, i. e. the call of the Gentiles ; which Beza and Wake- 
field prefer, but decline to adopt against the authority of all 
the versions. Castalio and Bengelius connect this clause with 
the succeeding : q. d. “‘ a doctrine to be borne witness to in due 
aeeen of which ] am appointed a preacher.” Bowyer, Gries- 

ach, 
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dom of idolatry and vice, and to the Jew from the 
yoke of the law; for by this event the Jewish cove- 
nant was abrogated, and the new and universal 
dispensation of grace and mercy was introduced. 
The death of Jesus, the mediator, may also be re- 
garded as a signal testimony to the truth of his 
doctrine, and to the divinity of his mission. And 
this important event took place at the season ap- 
pointed in the counsels of infinite wisdom, a time 
which was upon the whole the fittest and the best ; 
after it had been made sufficiently apparent, that 
the light of natureand the speculations of philo- 
sophy were not of themselves capable of enlighten- 
ing and reforming the world. 

Of which doctrine’ I have been appointed a 
preacher, and an apostle, (I speak the truth?, I 
speak not falsely,) an instructor of the Gentiles in 
faith and truth. 

I again repeat it in justification of my own con- 
duct, and as a public warrant to you, Timothy, in 
following my directions at Ephesus, and in teach- 








1 Of which doctrine.) es 0, as concerning. Newcome; who 
remarks, that the latter clause in ver. 6, and the beginning of 
ver. 7, may be rendered, “ for a testimony ¢o the world at the 
proper season : i.e. when the fullness of time came. For which 
testimony I have been appointed, &c.”’ 

* I speak the truth.) The received text adds, “ in Christ :” 
these words are wanting in the Alexandrine, Clermont, and 
other copies, and in the Syriac, Vulgate, and other versions, 
and are dropped by Griesbach, Newcome, and Wakefield. Dr. 
Owen says, * As they occur, Rom. ix. 1. without any mark of 
reprobation, I see no reason why they should be thought com- 
mentitious.heré.’’ Bowyer. Nor would they be rejected here, 
if they were supported by equal authority. 
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‘ing that doctrine which you have learned from me, Ch. 11. 
‘that of this gracious dispensation, thus attested and MEESG: 


ratified by the death of Jesus Christ, I have the 
‘honour to be constituted by him a teacher and an 
apostle, a publisher of the doctrine which he first 
taught, and a witness of his resurrection from the 
state of death. And what is still more astonishing, 
and to a prejudiced and narrow-minded Jew may 
appear wholly incredible, which nevertheless I so- 
lemnly aver'to be a:real and-a serious truth, I am 
authorized and required’ by Chiist, who is my mas- 
ter, and the director of my missionary labours, to 
be an instructor of the Gentiles in the purity and 
simplicity of that faith, the profession of which will 
‘introduce them into a state of privilege and hope, 
and a practical regard to which will ensure their 
ultimate and everlasting felicity. 


SECTION IV. 


THE APOSTLE requires. that the public offices of 
worship should be conducted ‘by men only, for- 
bidding women to officiate in public, and enjoin- 
ing upon them at all times to observe that deco- 
rum.of dress and behaviour, which becomes the 
modesty and delicacy of the sex. Ch. u. 8—15. 


‘1. The apostle requires that the public offices 


of religion should in all places be conducted by 
men, ver. 8. 
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Ver. 8. 
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I ckrect therefore that the men pray" in every 
place®, lifting up holy hands3, without wrath or 
disputing +. | 

Being appointed by Jesus Christ an apostle in his 
church, with full powers to teach his doctrine, and 
to regulate its external concerns, and having ex- 
hibited to the church at Ephesus ample evidence 
of this authority thus intrusted to me, I now pro- 
ceed to mention some regulations, which, for the 
sake of decency, good order and general edification, 
I require to be observed by the churches, and which 
in my absence I delegate to you full authority to 
carry into effect. And in particular I enjoin, that 
the religious services of the Christian society shall 
be conducted by the men only, who are better qua- 
lified to speak in mixed assemblies than persons of 
the other sex. Let this rule be universally observed ; 
and let public prayers be offered up to God, where- 
ever it may be convenient to a society of believing 
worshipers to assemble. Under the Christian dis- 
pensation there is no distinction of places any more 





1 That the men pray.) Adirection that men only should 
conduct public devotion. See Benson. 

2 In every place.} An allusion to the Jews ; who limited the 
presence of God to the temple and the synagogue. Vide Ben- 


son. 
3 Holy hands.) An allusion to the custom of washing hands 


before prayer. 

4 Without wrath or disputing.] “ q.d. without resentment 
of Christians to persecutors ; of Jews and Judaizers to Gen- 
tiles.’ Benson. ‘* Without disputings about the admission of 
Gentiles into the church, and the universal obligation of the 
law, or about Jewish fables and genealogies.” Vide Benson 


and Newcome. 


to 
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than of times; and prayers offered up from the 
ineanest edifice, or from the open fields, are as ac- 
ceptable to God as if they were presented in the 
synagogue, the temple, or any other consecrated 
edifice, however splendid. One qualification is in- 
dispensable: namely, that the hands which are 
held up to God should not only be externally but 
morally pure; and that the heart from which these 
prayers proceed should be free from all malevolent 
passions, and especially from religious bigotry; from 
that angry spirit, which is too often generated and 
fomented by disputes concerning times, and places, 
and modes of worship; and from that rancour 
which those who entertain different opinions upon 
these subjects are too ready to indulge with respect 
to each other. 


2. The apostle recommends to the women sim- 
plicity and decorum in dress, and forbids them to 
assuine the office of public teachers, ver. 9—12. 

I Lkewise require that the women should adorn 
themselves with decent apparel>, with modesty and 
tiscretion. Not so much® with braided hair, or 





* Decent apparel.| ‘* suitable in point of decorum, consi- 
dering their station in life, and what becomes them as Chris- 
tians.”” Newcome. 

® Not so much.] Literally, “ not with braided hair (or curls), 
&c. but with good works.” Archbishop Newcome well explains 
the text, «© not so much with, &c. and not only with, &c. See 
John vi. 27; Eph. vi.12.” — It is a well known Hebrew form 
of expressing the comparative degree. The apostle could not 
mean to forbid Christian women to dress in a manner becom- 
ing their rank and station in life ; or to represent curling the hair 
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gold, or pearls, or costly array, as with good works, 
which becometh women professing reverence for 
God !, 

As some of the new converts are persons of rank 
and fortune, I forbid not women of their quality and 
station from wearing that apparel which is usual 
and decorous. Let them, if they please, upon pro- 
per occasions, assume the ornaments of dress; but 
let them never exceed the limits of modesty and 
discretion, nor let them affect splendour in their 
attire when they assemble with their fellow Chris- 
tians for the worship of God. Above all things let 
them remember, that the most precious ornaments 
of the female sex, and especially of those who, 
having renounced idolatry, profess to be worshipers 
of the true God, and disciples of Jesus Christ, con- 
sist in acts of charity and beneficence. The habit 
of doing good is a glorious robe, which well becomes 
persons of every age and condition of life, and espe- 
cially those who are blest with affluence. It will 
never tarnish, and never wear out. 

Let the woman recewe instruction in silence? 


or ornaments of gold and jewellery as in themselves immoral. 
Christianity lays no stress upon things indifferent: what the 
apostle forbids is foolish vanity in dress, expense beyond what 
persons can really or conveniently afford, and which will cramp 
their benevolence ; an affectation of finery which is inconsistent 
with simplicity and unbecoming their station in life; and ina 
word, a solicitous attention to external appearance, to the neg- 
lect of piety, charity, and good works. 

' Professing reverence,| or, worship of God; i.e. the true 
God, distinct from idols. See Newcome and Wakefield. 

2 In silence.] ‘‘ in the church, 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35.” New- 
come. 


SECTLAY. I. TIMOTHY. 3. 


with entire submission. But I suffer not a woman 
to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but 
require her3 ¢o remazn in silence. 

It does not agree with the delicacy of the female 
sex to put themselves forward as public teachers. 
Though some are inclined to encourage this prac- 
tice, it is what I disapprove, and in virtue of my 
apostolic authority I expressly forbid. Let the wo- 
men confine themselves to the duties of their proper 
sphere, and let them not intrude into the province 
of the men, who by the greater vigour of their con- 
stitution, and the firmer tone of their organs, are 
better qualified for public speaking. Let the women 
therefore attend as hearers in respectful silence ; 
and if they desire further information, let them ask 
in private of those who are able and willing to com- 
municate instruction. 


3. The apostle enforces the injunction by argu- 
ments borrowed from the Mosaic account of the 
creation and fall of man, and concludes the subject 
with a promise of blessings to the virtuous, ver. 
13—15. 

For Adam was first formed, and Eve after- 
wards. 

The book of Genesis informs us that Eve was 
made for Adam, and not Adam for Eve ; and there- 
fore the woman should acknowledge the superiority 
of the man. 





$ But require her.] See a similar construction ch, iv. 3. 
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Also Adam was not seduced, but the woman 
being seduced was guilty of transgression), 

The understanding of Eve was easily imposed 
upon by the smooth and subtle discourse of the 
serpent, and she was therefore persuaded to eat the 
forbidden fruit. But Adam fell in consequence of 
his attachment to Eve, not because his understand- 
ing was deluded. The woman therefore should be 
in subjection to the man, as possessing a superior 
intellect, and being more capable of discerning 
between right and wrong 2. 


The apostle concludes this head of discourse 


'Was guilty of transgression.] So Newcome. Wakefield 
gives a different version: ‘‘ Adam was not deceived, but be- 
came a transgressor through the error of the woman.” 

* Between right and wrong.] Such is the nature of the apo- 
stle’s argument ; which, to say the truth, is of no great weight, 
and will hardly bear him out in his conclusions, any further 
than as it was an address to the professed principles of those 
who were zealots for the Mosaic ritual. That it is proper for 
men to take the lead in the public services of Christian assem- 
blies is obviously just, and will be generally allowed. And the 
apostle had undoubted authority to enjoin a decorous silence 
upon the female sex. It is likewise sufficiently evident that it is 
equally indecorous for the woman to usurp authority over the 
man in the affairs which properly fall within his department. 
But that degrading subjection of the female sex which was 
common in the East, and which the apostle seems to favour, 
is neither consistent with wisdom, with justice, nor with the 
liberal spirit of modern times. And if the authenticity, and the 
literal interpretation of what is commonly called the Mosaic 
account of the creation, and the fall of man, should be admitted, 
which are very problematical, the apostle’s argument would still 
be very precarious. If the priority of Adam's creation proves 
his superiority to Eve, the priority of the creation of brutes 
would prove their superiority to Adam. And if Adam knowingly 
violated the command of God, his folly was surely far greater 
than that of Eve, who had been imposed upon by the serpent. 


Seer. LV. I. TIMOTHY. 3. 


with the promise of blessing to the pious and obe- 
dient. 

Nevertheless3, she shalt be preserved in child- 
bearing, if they continue+ in faith and love and 
holiness with soberness of mind. 

Though the inferiority of the woman is thus esta- 
blished, and though she was condemned to a severe 
penalty in consequence of the Fall, yet she shall be 
in some measure redeemed from the curse ; and the 
pains and sorrows of childbirth, if not removed, 


° Nevertheless, &c.] An extremely difficult text. Newcome 
suspects Tyg Texvoyonas to be an interpolation, or marginal 
reading crept into the text; but he owns the supposition is un- 
supported by authority. The sense given in the paraphrase is 
the most common, and upon the whole the most probable. It 
is adopted by Locke, Benson, and Newcome. Locke, on Rom. 
vil. 5, cites several texts in which é:« has the force of in, or du- 
ring. viz. Rom. iv. 11; 2 Cor. v. 10; Eph. iii. 6. So the Greeks 
say, 0s yuepas during the day, dia vuxrog during the night.— 
It is not indeed literally true, that Christian females are re- 
lieved from the sufferings and dangers of child-bearing: but 
the practice of Christian virtue is the best preparative for suf- 
fering, and affords the best support under it. Rosenmuller 
renders the verse: ‘‘ Consequetur autem salutem cum procreatis 
liberis, si permanserint in fide, et amore, et sanctitate vite cum 
temperantia ;”’ she shall be saved with her children, if they con- 
tinue in faith and love, &c. He observes, the Syriac renders 
texvoyovia, children; that this translation preserves the con- 
struction ; and that da witha genitive, as is well known, is 
sometimes put for cvy, with. See Rom. ii, 27.iv. 11. g. d. The 
woman and her children shall be saved, if they are well edu- 
cated and practise virtue. Mr. Wakefield’s translation is simi- 
lar to that of Rosenmuller : “ notwithstanding, their offspring 
will be saved, if they continue in faith, and love, and sanctity 
with sobermindedness.” Some understand the passage as re- 
ferring to Christ, the promised seed. But this is an arbitrary 
interpretation. 

* If they continue.) “ Sce a like change of number Psalm 
exxvii, 5.” Newcome. 
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shall at least be mitigated to those who have learned 
to bear them with a christian spirit, and who adorn 
their profession by the practice of christian virtue. 


SECTION V. 


THE APOSTLE, to assist Timothy in the choice of 
proper persons for ecclesiastical offices, describes 
the qualifications requisite in those who are ap- 
pointed to officiate as bishops or superintendants 
an the church. Ch. iii. ver. 1—7. 


1. He represents the episcopal office as very 
honourable, ver. 1. 

This is a true observation', If any man be ear- 
nestly desirous? of the episcopal office, he desireth 
an honourable employment. 

Many are eager to be appointed bishops or super- 
intendants in the church; some may perhaps be 
prompted by a mean ambition of superiority and 
fancied pre-eminence ; some may not be sufficiently 
apprized of the importance of the office, of the 
various duties that are attached to it, or of the many 
qualifications requisite to the faithful, honourable 





' This is a true observation.] Literally, ‘ This is a faithful or 
credible saying.” his clause is added to the end of the pre- 
ceding chapter by Markland and Wakefield. See Bowyer. 

* Earnestly desirous.| opeyeras. Vide Macknight. Dr. Priest- 
ley strongly recommends reviving the office of elders in dis- 
ones churches, as the only proper way to support disci- 
pline. 
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and successful discharge of it; while some, I doubt ch. 1. 


not, have just views, and are influenced by the best 
motives. ‘They do not look up to it as to an office 
of ease, of emolument, or of power, but as a post 
of labour, of danger, and of usefulness. But what- 
ever be the views and motives of the respective 
candidates, it is a certain fact, that he who is am- 
bitious of the episcopal office is ambitious of a very 
honourable and very important employment; an 
employment, which, in the present critical situation 
of the church at Ephesus, will require consummate 
prudence and sagacity, will demand constant vigi- 
lance and activity, will expose its possessors to im- 
minent perils, but which, if faithfully and wisely 
discharged, will be productive of great honour to 
himself and advantage to the church. It will be his 
business, in connexion with his colleagues and fel- 
low-labourers, to instruct the ignorant, to preserve 
the doctrine of the church pure and uncorrupted, 
to resist the encroachments of the false teachers, to 
maintain good order and discipline, to warn the 
unruly, to dismiss from the Christian community 
those who cannot otherwise be reclaimed, to keep 
the church in unity, holiness and peace, to preclude 
every just occasion of offence to unbelievers, and to 
maintain a fair and honourable reputation. 


2. Having thus stated the importance of the 
office, he proceeds to describe the qualifications re- 
quisite for the honourable and successful discharge 
of itjaver: 2-—7, 


Ver. }. 
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Al bishop then must be blameless \,—As the law 
required that priests should be free from natural 
blemishes, the gospel requires that its ministers 
should be exempt from moral stains, and that their 
characters should be pure and without reproach ; 

the husband of one wife 2,—one who is not guilty 
of polygamy, and who has not, from insufficient 
reasons, divorced one woman and married another: 
for these practices, though allowed among the hea- 
then, and tolerated by the Jews, are inconsistent 
with the supericr purity and strictness of the Chris- 
tian law; 

vigilant 3,—guarding against the introduction of 
error and vice ; 








1 Blameless.| avemiAynzov. An allusion to the law of the 
priesthood. Vide Benson. ‘The directions here are similar to 
those given to Titus, ch.i.5, &c. No doubt, therefore, Timothy 
was left at Ephesus with the same vicw as Titus was left in 
Crete. The apostle had not yet resided at Ephesus long enough 
to organize the church completely to his mind :—a presump- 
tion that the epistle was written before the apostle had com- 
pleted his long three years residence at Ephesus ; during which 
he must have had ample time to organize the Ephesian church. 
It also furnishes a further presumption, that the letters to Ti- 
mothy and Titus were written at no great distance of time from 
each other. ‘These circumstances countenance the suppesition 
that Paul visited Crete from Ephesus, and that the cpistle to 
Timothy was dated from Crete. That the elders and bishops 
of Ephesus were the same, is evident from Acts xx. 17—28. 

* The husband of one wife.) See Benson, Newcome, Dod- 
dridge. Some infer from hence, that none but a married man 
might be a bishop; others, that a Christian minister may not 
marry a second wife. But the interpretation in the commentary 
seems to be the most rational, and is most gencrally adopted. 
How inconsistent is this direction of the apostle with the Po- 
pish doctrine of the eclibacy of the priests ! 

* Tigilant.) vygaasmy might be rendeved sober or (gmperate ; 
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self-governed +,—with a mind well regulated, and 
free from the domineering influence of turbulent 
and unruly passions ; 

decent5—in his outward behaviour, so as not 
only to avoid giving offence, but to attract esteem 
and respect by a grave and becoming deportinent ; 

hospitable §—to strangers, and particularly to 
those who are employed as missionaries to propa- 
gate the gospel, accommodating them with every 
thing necessary for their subsistence and comfort, 
while they remain with him, and supplying them 
with whatever may be requisite to promote the de- 
sign of their mission when they depart. The bishop 
inust also be 

ready to tcach,—being himself well-instrueted in 
the genuine doctrine of the Christian religion ; im- 
pressed with a strong desire to communicate in- 
struction even to those who are most ignorant, or 
in the meanest station: and likewise possessing a 
facility of conveying his ideas in a clear, intelligible 
and impressive manner ; 

not addicted to wine, not a striker7;—for these 


but that is mentioned in the next verse. See Mackeight and 
Wakefield. 

4 Self-governed.] cwdpova, sane mcntis. ‘‘ whose mind is 
well regulated ; one who governs his passions.” Macknight. 

> Decent.] xocpsov, of comely behaviour. ‘ The former re- 
spects the inward man, this the outward.’ Macknight. 

© Hospitable.| ‘ Hospitality was more necessary when there 
were no public houses.”” Newcome, Macknight, and Benson. 

7 Not a striker.) The word asoncpouepdy, not greedy of filthy 
lucre, which follows in the received text, is omitted in the best 
manuscripts, and by Griesbach. Dr. Priestley observes, ‘* that 
itimay seem extraordinary that any mention should be madc of 
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vices are absolutely inconsistent with the meek and 
holy spirit of the gospel, and are particularly dis- 
gusting in the teachers of its sublime doctrine : 

but mild, not contentious, not covetous ;—not 
ready to take offence, nor delighting in angry quar- 
rels, but of a peaceable and gentle temper; breath- 
ing the spirit of that gospel which he teaches, which 
contains the joyful message of peace and good-will 
to men. Nor is it fit that a superintendant of the 
church should be of an avaricious spirit, eagerly 
grasping after wealth, and unwilling to employ it 
to the purposes of benevolence and hospitality ; 

one who governs his own family well, keeping 
his children in subjection with all gravity. 

A bishop who is to sustain the rank of a father 
in the church, must first show that he knows how 
to exercise with discretion the authority of a father 
at home. He must govern his own family well, 
with a prudent mixture of gentleness and resolu- 
tion, so as to secure the reverence and esteem of 
his household. And in particular, if he have chil- 
dren, he must have trained them up to habits of 
good order and respectful obedience. 

For of aman know not how to govern his own 


family, how can he take care of the church of God? 


such vices as these ; and particularly as disqualifications for the 
office of bishop. 1t shows that the reform of conduct was the 
work of time; these facts are inconsistent with the idea of any 
sudden or miraculous change being wrought in the mind. Men 
first change their opinion and profession upon proper evidence ; 
and better principles would, when they had time to operate, 
produce a proper change in heart and fife.” 
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If a person, for want of prudence and a proper Ch. IIL. 


dignity of character, cannot keep his own family in 
order; if his children are insolent or disobedient, 
rude and ungovernable; if he fails in the regula- 
tion of that small society, over which his authority 
is almost absolute, how can it be reasonably ex- 
pected that he will superintend with discretion the 
concerns of the church, or maintain order and dis- 
cipline in a society so much larger, where the tem- 
pers and dispositions of the members are so much 
more various and unmanageable, which is conse- 
quently so much more difficult to be governed, and 
where his authority will be so much less ? 

Not one newly converted, lest, being elated, he 
fall under the condemnation of the accuser). 

It would be improper to choose a new convert 
to exercise an office of high trust and authority in 
the church, whatever his rank in life, or whatever 
his qualifications and talents may be; for, to say 
nothing of the improbability of his being properly 
instructed in the Christian faith, and of the impro- 
priety of elevating him above other Christians of 
greater knowledge and experience, it can hardly be 
doubted that an elevation so sudden and unex- 
pected would inspire too high an opinion of him- 
self, and prompt him to some indiscretion in his 
language or his conduct; of which the vigilant and 


' The accuser.) diaSoAov. The enemies of Christianity, who 
were ready to propagate reports to the disadvantage of Chris- 
tians and of the gospel, and to invent calumnies. There is no 
reason to think that the devil is at all alluded to by the apostle. 
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malicious enemies of Christianity would gladly avail 
themselves to his personal disadvantage, and to that 
of the church over which he might be chosen to pre- 
side. 

He must likewise support an honourable cha- 
racter among those who are withuut, lest he fall 
into reproach and the snare of the accuser. 

A bishop or superintendant of the church must 
be a person who has always maintained a good 
character in the world, who has never been guilty 
of any notorious vices or indiscretions ; so that he 
may be held in estimation even among unbelievers, 
and that no one may have any ground to cast re- 
proach upon him. Otherwise, if by any flagrant 
instance of misconduct he has injured his character, 
he will never be able to discharge his duty with 
true satisfaction of mind; his instructions, admo- 
nitions and reproofs, will want their due weight 
and influence; and the enemies of Christianity 
will either insidiously endeavour to seduce him from 
the faith, and to draw him again into vice and dis- 
grace; or, by exaggerated reports, and vile insinua- 
tions, they will endeavour to blast his character, to 
injure his usefulness, and to bring the society over 
which he presides into contempt. So that nothing 
can be more essential to the usefulness of a super- 
intendant, ora bishop of the church, and to the 
interest of the community over which he presides, 
than a clear conscience and an honourable cha- 
racter. 
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SECTION VI. 


THE APOSTLE describes the characters and qua- Ch. Ul. 


lifications requisite in those who were candidates 
for the offices of deacons or deaconesses. Ch. iii. 
8— I 4) e 


1. The apostle specifies the qualifications of those 
who were fit to be appointed to the office of dea- 
cons, ver. 8—10. 

In like manner the deacons must be grave, not 
double-tongued!, not addicted to much wine, not 
greedy of dishonourable gain. 

As the deacons are chosen to superintend the se- 
cular affairs of the church, and occasionally to assist 
in the office of Christian instruction, great atten- 
tion should be paid to the characters of those who 
are appointed to this honourable station. 

Like the bishops or elders, they should be men 
of grave and respectable characters, who are not 
likely, by any levity of conduct, to expose them- 
selves or their office, their doctrine, or the society 
whose concerns they are appointed to manage, to 
contempt. They must also be men of simplicity 
and sincerity, consistent in their language, not ap- 


' Not double-tongued.|  d:aoves, “ prone to hollowness and 
deceit,’ Newcome. 


Ch. IH. 
Ver, 8. 
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plauding men to their faces and condemning them 
when absent, not teaching one doctrine at one time 
and another at another, in order to gratify preju- 
dice, to promote their interest, or to gain applause. 
Neither must they be addicted to intemperance, 
that degrading vice, nor to mean and dishonourable 
gain: they must not be of a covetous and merce- 
nary spirit, lest, being intrusted with the funds of 
the society, they should apply to their own use what 
is intended for the decent support of the officers of 
the church or the relief of the poor. 

Retaining the mystery of the faith with a pure 
conscience |, 

The deacons ought to be well-instructed in the 
whole doctrine of Christ, but especially in that very 
interesting discovery which was to former ages an 
unknown mystery, but which is now made manifest, 
to the no small discontent and confusion of narrow- 
minded Jews, but to the unspeakable delight and 
gratitude of the Gentile believers, that the heathen 
who is converted to the faith of Christ, shall be 
admitted to equal rights with the believing Jew, 
though he may not submit to the bondage of the 
law. And this great principle he must hold with a 





' With a pure conscience.| Dr. Benson thinks that there is 
an allusion here to the case of Hymeneus and Alexander, ch. i. 
Dr, Macknight observes, that “ the apostle’s direction implies, 
that he should be both sound in the faith and conscientious in 
maintaining it.’ The mystery of the faith was the call of the 
gentiles. A man invited to be a deacon ought both to be con- 
vinced of the truth of this doctrine, and courageous in avowing 
it; and who would, thercfore, be impartial in the distribution 
of the donations of the church, Acts vi. See Benson. ' 
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clear conscience: he must not only believe, but ch. 11. 


profess this important article of the Christian faith ; 
and he must not, in order to avoid the displeasure 
of Judaizing bigots, suppress the truth of the go- 
spel, and sacrifice the liberty of the Gentile church : 
nor must he, in the distribution of the donations 
of the church, show any partiality to the Hebrew 
above the Gentile convert. 

And let these also be first proved, and then, if 
wrreproachable 2, let them take the office of deacon. 

As it is improper to elect a new convert to the 
office of a bishop or superintendant of the church, 
it is also inexpedient to appoint such an one to the 
office of a deacon. Let such officers be chosen 
from among believers of knowledge and experience 
who are of considerable standing in the church, men 
of tried integrity, and whose character is an orna- 
ment to their profession. And being publicly no- 
minated, if no objection be alleged against them, 
and if they appear to be generally approved, let 
them then assume and exercise the office. 


2. The apostle gives similar directions with re- 
spect to the qualifications of women who were ap- 
pointed to the offices of deaconesses, ver. 11. 


* Irreprouchable.] * aveyxayrot, qui non in jus vocari potest 
propter scelus manifestum.” Schleusner. q.d. against whom, 
when proposed, no objection can be made. Dr. Macknight ob- 
serves, that ‘ it was a custom in the church, which obtained 
probably from the apostolic age, to publish the names of those 
who were intended for ecclesiastical functions, that if any one 
had aught to accuse them of, they might show it ;” to this cus- 
tom he supposes an allusion here. 


Ver. 9. 


10. 
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In like manner the women) ought to be grave, 
not slanderers?, temperate, faithful in all things. 

The same directions which I have given concern- 
ing the qualifications of a deacon, I repeat with re- 
spect to those women, whom, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the church, it is expedient to appoint 
to the office of deaconess: and whose duty it is to 
visit and instruct those of their own sex, to attend 
the sick, to relieve the poor, and to entertain stran- 
gers. Let the women, who may be selected for 
this useful office, be grave and decent in their de- 
portment, and free from all unbecoming levity in 
their behaviour. Let them not be too severe in ani- 
madverting upon the failings of others ; and, above 
all things, let them abstain from false and malicious 
accusations. Let them beware of excess, and vigi- 


" The women.}] The women here mentioned are commonly 
supposed to be the wives of the deacons ; but there is no reason 
to believe that the apostle would give directions concerning 
them any more than about the wives of the bishops. It is cer- 
tain from Rom. xvi. that women exercised the office of deacon- 
esses to those of their own sex in the primitive church, and to 
these probably the apostle alludes in this place. This was the 
opinion of Chrysostom and most of the ancient writers, and is 
well supported by Benson and Macknight. It is also adopted 
by Newcome. Macknight thinks that reecCurides, Tit. ii.3, 4, 
were female elders appointed to instruct the young of their own 
sex; | Tim. v. 2,9, 10, the same persons are called widows — 
He has a pertinent quotation from Clement of Alexandria, to 
prove that these female teachers were so called; and indeed it 
is probable that they were chosen from the class of widows. 

2 Not slanderers.| diaCoags. “ false accusers.’ Sce ver. 6, 
and Ainsworth on Lev. xix. 16, xxi. 7. They were not to slan- 
der any body; and especially not to blast the characters of the 
poor, and so cut them off from the charitable relief of the Chris- 
tian church.’ Benson. 
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lantly guard against the odious habit of intempe- 
rance. And as they are intrusted with the public 
purse for the relief of the poor, the sick, and the 
stranger, let them discharge this duty with the 
strictest fidelity, and upon no consideration let them 
divert the contributions of the church to purposes 
different from those for which they were designed. 


3. He directs that deacons should be men who 
govern their own families with discretion, and that, 
by meritorious exertions in inferior offices, they 
should qualify themselves for more honourable sta- 
tions, ver. 12, 13. 

Let the deacons be husbands of one wife only, 
ruling their children and their own families well. 


For they who have discharged the office of a dea- 


con well, acquire for themselves an honourable 
rank3, and great freedom of speech* in the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. 

The directions I gave concerning the bishop I 
now repeat with respect to the deacons, That no 
person be appointed to that office who is a polyga- 
mist, or who, having divorced his first wife from 
insufficient reasons, is now married to another. 
And let those persons be chosen who have previ- 


3 An honourable rank.) An excellent step or degree: i. e. will 
be advanced to the higher office of presbyter or bishop. See 
Macknight, Benson, and Doddridge. Freedom of speech: 
great confidence in persecuting times. See Newcome. 

* Great freedom of speech.] ‘‘ And in these times of perse- 
cution great confidence in asserting and teaching the faith which 
Christians profess." Newcome. 
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ously shown their capacity for discharging the office 
well, by governing their families with discretion, 
and by having trained up their children in habits 
of virtue and filial piety. For if the families of those 
who are appointed to offices in the church are dis- 
orderly and untractable, it reflects discredit upon 
the heads of those families, and will be a disgrace 
to the church. And though the rank of a deacon 
be inferior to that of the bishop or principal teacher, 
it is nevertheless an office of great respectability, 
and they who discharge its duties faithfully and well, 
will be esteemed and honoured by the church, and 
will in due time probably be advanced to superior 
stations. And in the mean time the testimony 
of their conscience, and the esteem in which they 
are held by wise and good men, will encourage them 
to teach the doctrine of Christ with manly free- 
dom; and their wholesome doctrine, supported by 


the excellence of their example, will be crowned 
with success. 


4. This advice he has delivered to regulate the 
conduct of the evangelist during his own absence 
from Ephesus, whether for a longer or a shorter in- 
terval, ver. 14, 15. 

I write these things unto thee in eapectation 
of coming to thee very soon; but if I delay, that 


' In expectation of coming very soon.] raxxiov, or, as the 
Alexandrine and others read, ev taxes. It is quite impossible 


' that when the apostle set out for Macedonia, Acts xx. after 


the tumult of Demetrius, intending to visit Corinth, and to 
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thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave cnt. 
thyself in the house of God, which is the church Pete: 


of the living God, as a pillar and support of the 
truth2, 

I am now in asituation, as you very well know, 
from which I expect speedily to return, and to re- 
lieve you from the weight of responsibility which I 
have imposed upon you. But as I am not my own 
master, and know not what may happen, lest my 
absence should be prolonged beyond what I at 
present purpose or expect, I have written these ne. 
cessary directions and advices, that you, who, by 





settle the disorders which prevailed in that church, he should 
have cxpected to return speedily to Ephesus. This, therefore, 
could not have been the time when he wrote his letter. But if 
he wrote from Crete, agreeably to the hypothesis which has 
been proposed in the Introduction, he of course fully expected 
to return very soon, which would be his justification for having 
delegated such extraordinary powers to this youthful evangelist. 
Yet still it was possible that he might be either prevented by 
his enemies, or restrained by Providence, from returning to 
Ephesus so soon as he proposed. To provide for this contin- 
gency, he writes the letter which contains these particular di- 
rections to his young substitute. In this case, however, the 
apostle appears to have returned as soon as he intended, and 
to have relieved the evangelist from his burdensome responsi- 
bility. 

: ks a pillar, &c.] The church is not the “ pillar of truth,” 
for it is represented as the temple itself. Somerviile, Bengel, 
Griesbach, and Rosenmuller, end the sentence at gwyres. q.d. 
“that thou mayest know how to behave thyself in the house of 
God, which is the church of the living God. The pillar and 
ground of the truth, and without controversy, great is the my- 
stery,”’ &c. With Benson, Wakefield, Newcome, and others, 
1 have preferred applying the epithets pillar and ground of truth 
to the evangelist himself. See Gal. ii. 9, Rev. iii. 12. There is 
probably an allusion to the temple of Diana at Ephesus, or to 
the temple of Jerusalem. 
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sustaining the office of an evangelist, are consti- 
tuted a pillar of the church, and a main support of 
Christian truth, may know in what manner to dis- 
charge the duties incumbent upon you in the ar- 
duous situation which you are now occupying at 
Ephesus; that, by simplicity of doctrine, and wis- 
dom of conduct, you may indeed approve yourself 
a firm support and graceful ornament of that holy 
edifice, which is not, like the temple of Jerusalem, 
decorated with external splendour, nor, like the cele- 
brated temple of Diana, consecrated to a senseless 
idol, but which is a spiritual and living temple, de- 
dicated to the living and eternal God. This glo- 
rious building is the great body of believers, who 
are by their profession of the Christian doctrine 
consecrated to God, whom he claims as his pecu- 
liar property, among whom he dwells by the gifts 
and energies of his holy spirit, and whom, if they 
are faithful and obedient, he will raise, by his al- 
mighty energy, to a new, a glorious, and an end- 
less life. 
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SECTION VU. 


THE APOSTLE, after solemnly enumerating the 
principal facts upon whach the evidence of the 
divine origin of the Christian religion is founded, 
proceeds to foretell many circumstances of the 
grand apostasy, against which he urges the evan- 


gelist to put the Ephesians upon their guard, 
Ch. iii. 16—iv. 7. 


1. The apostle distinctly, but briefly, states some 
of the fundamental facts of the Christian religion, 
ver. 16. 


i) 
— 
Lae) 


Ch. HI. 


And without dispute, great ws the mystery of Ver, 16, 


religion’. He who? was manifested in the flesh, 


1 The mystery of religion:] q.d. Other religions have their 
mysteries, but the Christian religion contains a greater mystery 
than all: viz. that the gospel should be preached to, and re- 
ceived by, the heathen world; for this is what the apostle com- 
monly means by the word mystery. See Eph.i. 9, iii. 3; of 
which he never speaks but with admiration. EvoeSaa’ ‘ ipsa 
religio Christiana, que pietatem non solum commendat, sed etiam 
promovet.” Schleusner.— The mystery of godliness, or, of true 
worship, is confessedly great. The long concealed and now dis- 
covered doctrines of the true religion, which is called evrefaa, 
in opposition to the avefea of the heathen.” Newcome. 

® Hewho.] There are three readings of this passage: OZ, 
God; OF, he who; and O, that which. The Ephrem manuscript 
reads OS, he who; and probably the Alexandrine. This is 
adopted by Griesbach, who observes that ©Z and O are much 
more likely to be corrupted from OS, than vice versa. ‘ All the 
old versions,’ says Dr, Clarke, (Doct. of Trin. No. 88, &9,) 
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was justified by the spirit+, appeared to his mes- 
sengers>, was proclaimed to the nations®, was 





*“‘ have who or which. Also all the ancient Fathers, though the 
copies of many of them have it now in the printed text @e0¢, 
God; yet from the tenor of their comments upon it, and from 
their never citing it in the Arian controversy, it appears that 
they always read és, who; or, 0, which.’ He adds as a note, 
‘* It must not be judged from the present copies of the text in 
Nyssen and others, but from the manner of their commenting 
upon the place, how the text was read in their days.” The edi- 
tors of the Greek Fathers, misled by their prejudices, altered 
the text of their authors to agree with the received text. So 
Griesbach observes, it is certain that Cyril of Alexandria did 
not read @og, though that reading is frequently found in the 
printed text of that writer. Nor is it cited by any Greek father 
before the fifth or sixth century. Macedonius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople in the sixth century, is charged with corrupting the 
text. Archbishop Newcome says, that ‘“ if we read og, he who, 
we have a similar construction Mark iv. 25; Luke viii. 18; 
Rom. viii.32. See Dr. Benson’s judicious note on the text. 
Also Griesbach’s excellent note; and the judgement of Wet- 
stein, Owen, and Nichols in Bowyer. 

° Manifested in the flesh.) He was areal man, and not a 
man in appearance only, as the Gnostics and Docete taught, 
to whom the apostle seems to allude. See ch.i.4, vi. 20. Com- 
pare also 1 John iv. 2,3, 2 John ver. 7. Perhaps the expres- 
sion manifested in the flesh may allude to his appearance in a 
very humble form, not at all adapted to his high pretensions 
and claims. 

+ Justified by the spirit.) q.d. Mean as was his appearance 
in comparison with the magnitude of his claims, he fully justified 
the character he assumed by his miracles, by his resurrection, 
and by the gifts of the holy spirit. ‘‘ was justified by the mi- 
raculous and extraordinary gifts of the spirit.” Benson. 

* Appeared to his messengers :] ‘ wo4y ayyerors, scen by mes- 
sengers.” Wakefield. i. e. He appeared to his apostles, to those 
whom he appointed to be the witnesses of his resurrection and 
the heralds of his gospel. This isan obvious and a most im- 
portant sense, well suited to the connexion. That he was seen 
by angels, or celestial spirits, according to the common inter- 
pretation, is scarcely intelligible, and at best irrelevant. See 
Benson ; also Gosset in Bowyer. 

® Proclaimed to the nations.] This publication of the gospel 
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believed on in the world7, was taken up into 
glory 8. 

In the great and opulent city of Ephesus, which, 
on aecount of the magnificence and cclebrity of the 
temple of Diana, may be regarded as the metropolis 
of heathen idolatry, you hear much of the solemn 
mysteries of heathen worship. But to all who im- 
partially consider the subject it will appear beyond 
all contradiction that the Christian religion, which 
teaches the true worship of the Supreme Being, 
reveals far more extraordinary and more useful my- 
steries than heathenism can boast. 

Jesus of Nazareth, a man in all respects like his 
brethren, who appeared in a humble form during 
his personal ministry, and who suffered an ignomi- 
nious death, justified his pretensions to a divine 
legation by the miracles which he wrought, and 
particularly by his resurrection from the dead. Of 








to the Gentiles is the great mystery which was so long unknown, 
so utterly unexpected, and so offensive to the Jews : which had 
been revealed to the apostle, which he was commissioned to 
teach, and upon which he so fondly insists as an unexampled 
display of divine mercy. See Benson. 

? Believed on.) emisev$y. Wakefield supposes emisevy is here 
to be taken for evis-w4y, as he has himself translated it 2 Thess. 
1.10, Rom, iii. 2. He would render it established by evidence. 

® Was taken up into glory :] or, gloriously received. averygsy, 
was received. ‘This word is applied to our Lord’s ascension, 
Mark xvi. 19, Acts 1. 2,11, 22. See Luke ix.51; and the clause 
is generally understood of that remarkable event. A friend of 
Dr. Benson understands it of the glorious reception which the 
cospel obtained in the world: see Acts xx. 13, 14, xviii. 31; 
Eph. vi. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 11; which justify this translation of 
avedy¢5y. The objection against which interpretation is, that it 
coincides with the preceding clause ; but if Mr. Wakefield’s 
interpretation be admitted, this chjection is precluded. 
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this interesting event we have the clearest evidence ; 
for he showed himself alive after his suffering, to 
the apostles, whom he had chosen to be witnesses 
of this important fact, and to be his messengers to 
publish his gospel through the world; and among 
others he condescended to appear even to myself. 
In consequence of this assurance, and in virtue of 
the important trust which was confided to them, the 
apostles of Christ have published his gospel to all 
mankind, without distinction of Jew or Gentile ; 
and the doctrine which they taught has been so 
powerfully attested by the various miracles which 
they have been enabled to perform in confirmation 
of it, that it has already met with a glorious recep- 
tion in the world: thousands both of Jews and 
Gentiles have embraced the Christian faith, and 
become members of the Christian community, and 
the present success of the gospel is a happy earnest 
of its perpetual establishment, and its increasing 
prosperity. Finally, this distinguished teacher as- 
cended up into heaven in the presence of his apo- 
stles ; from whence he will return at the appointed 
time, in power and great glory, to raise the dead 
and to judge the world. 


2. Thi apostle proceeds to predict the great apo- 
stasy of the latter days. Ch. iv. l—o. 
Yet! the spirit expressly declareth?, that in 


' Yet.) So Newcome, who explains it thus in his note: 
« Flowever, important and instructive as these truths are, the 
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latter times3 some will apostatize* from the faith, 
attending to deceitful spirits 5, and to doctrines con- 
cerning demons 6, 

Such is the present state of the Christian reli- 
gion, so pure in its doctrine, so satisfactory in its 
evidence, so extensive in its propagation, and so glo- 
rious in its prospects, that it seems natural to ex- 
pect that the whole world will soon be converted 
to the profession of it. But the spirit of prophecy 
distinctly announces a state of things very contrary 
to our fond expectations and desires ; for I am au- 
thorized expressly to declare, that in after times, at 
what period God only knows, some professing 
Christians, and those not a few in number, nor in- 
significant in rank and influence, will grossly apo- 


holy spirit hath revealed that corruptions of the Christian doc- 
trine will arise.” 

* F'xpressly declareth.} Macknight supposes, “ with an au- 
dible voice ;”’ but this is improbable. Joseph Mede suspects an 
allusion to Dan. xi. 36; and that the latter times are, the last 
period of the Roman empire, about a.p. 400. 

> In latter times.] ‘in the times long after the apostle’s 
days.” Benson. Sce 2 Tim. iii. 1. ‘* Non est temporibus ultimis, 
sed secuturis.” Rosenmuller. 

* Some will apostatize:] not all, even though it may bea 
great majority. See Bishop Newton, Dr. Benson, and Arch- 
bishop Newcome. 

' * Deceitful spirits.] “false prophets, pretending to inspira- 
tion.”” Newcome. See Macknight. 

5 Demons.] The spirits of dead men; the objects of popular 
worship. See Bishop Newton and Archbishop Newcome. Doc- 
trines of, i.e. concerning, demons. For a similar construction 
see Gal. ii. 20, Heb. vi.2.”’ Benson. ‘‘ doctrines about dead 
men.” Wakefield. ‘* The doctrine concerning the spirits or 
souls of dead men,” says Dr. Priestley, “ makes one of the 


most important articles in the corruptions of the church of 
Reme.”* 
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statize from the primitive faith; and will introduce 
doctrines foreign to the truth and to the spirit of 
genuine Christianity. They will listen to men who 
falsely pretend to be divinely inspired, and who will 
lead them into gross and dangerous errors. And 
in the first place, they will teach strange doctrines 
concerning departed men; that their spirits are still 
in a conscious state; and that by the prayers of the 
church, and the use of certain unmeaning ceremo- 
nies, they may be canonized, and become entitled 
to religious worship: thus introducing an idolatry 
into the Christian religion very little different from, 
or superior to, those abominable rites which they 
profess to have renounced. 

Through the hypocrisy of lars, whose con- 
sctences are seared. 

This miserable and mischievous idolatry will be 
introduced by the instruction and recommendation 
of men professing extraordinary piety, but who in 
fact are mere deceivers, teachers of falsehood, and 
hardened in iniquity beyond all feeling of remorse, 
and all sense of shame. 

Forbidding to marry, commanding abstinence 
from meats'!, which God created to be received 


1 Forbidding—commanding.] ‘‘ Ante aneryeriat est ellipsis 
participit xedevovrwy. Similis vero ellipsis 1 Cor. xiv, 34.” 
Rosenmuller. ‘ A bold ellipsis well supplied by our transla- 
tion.’ Benson. ‘‘ Our author abounds in these hyperbata,” 
says Mr. Wakefield, who translates the passage, “ giving com- 
mands about abstinence from marriage and from meats.” “ In 
the grand apostasy this has been eminently fulfilled in the bi- 
shops, monks, friars, nuns, and secular priests, in whom mar- 
riage is looked upon as worse than adultery.” Also, “ the 
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urth thanksgiving by those who believe and ac- cy, Ww. 
knowledge this truth®, that every creature of God ‘V+ 


is good, and that nothing ts to be refused if it be 
received with thanksgiving ; for it is made holy by 
the divine appointment3 and by prayer +4. 
Another mark of this lamentable apostasy will 
be the disparagement of marriage, which God has 
instituted for the most wise and beneficent pur- 
poses; and the encouraging, and in some cases 
absolutely enjoining, celibacy, under the absurd 
pretence of superior purity and elevation of mind. 
These lying teachers will also lay great stress upon 





trifling distinction of meats which the church of Rome observes 
in Lent, and cn two days every week throughout the year, is 
exactly agreeable to what was here predicted.” Benson. ‘ The 
doctrine of fasting, and the abstinence from particular meats at 
particular times, is so particularly pointed out here, that it is 
extraordinary that the prophecy should not have prevented its 
own accomplishment.” Dr, Priestley. 

2 This truth, that every creature, &c.] So Wakefield; with 
whom Rosenmuller agrees: ‘‘ eam nempe veritutem, quam 
statim ver. 4 commemorat.”” This implies that the indiscrimi- 
nate use of food is not lawful to those who entertain conscien- 
tious scruples upon the subject. See Rom. xiv. 23. 

> By divine appoiniment.) So Wakefield. Literally, “ by the 
word of God,” as in the common version. ‘“‘ The gospel,”’ says 
Dr. Benson, “ has abolished the ceremonial law, and the di- 
stinction between meats clean and unclean.” “* The discri- 
minating notes of these apostatizers,” says Archbishop New- 
come, “ betong remarkably to the church of Rome.” 

* And by prayer.] Bishop Newton observes, that ‘‘ man is 
free to partake of all the good creatures of God, but thanks- 
giving is the necessary condition. What then can be said of 
those who have their tables spread with the most plentiful gifts 
of God, and yet constantly sit down and rise up again without 
suffering one thought of the giver to intrude upon them ? Can 
‘such persons be reputed either to believe or acknowledge the 
truth? ’’ See Macknight. 
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distinctions of food; enjoining upon some, habi- 
tual abstinence from every kind of animal food ; 
appointing long annual fasts; and setting apart 
particular days, in which abstinence from certain 
kinds of food will be represented as highly merito- 
rious, and the indiscriminate use of meat, as a great 
and almost unpardonable sin; thus discovering a 
spirit directly opposite to that of the gospel, which 
teaches that every thing which is fit for the food 
of man may at any time be lawfully used by him, 
being created for this purpose by the benevolent 
Maker of all, who requires no other condition of 
the participation of his bounty, but a grateful ac- 
knowledgement of his goodness, and the temperate 
use of his blessings. ‘There are indeed some, who, 
having been educated in Jewish prejudices, are not 
yet fully acquainted with their Christian liberty. In 
them it would be improper to indulge indiscrimi- 
nately in the use of those kinds of food which the 
law pronounces unclean, till their minds are fully 
satisfied of the lawfulness of it. And the gospel 
makes allowance for uninformed and weak con- 
sciences, while it prohibits all infringement of the 
rights of others. .The liberty, therefore, of using 
any kind of food indiscriminately, can with pro- 
priety be extended only to those who, being well 
instructed in the liberal genius of the Christian 
doctrine, and who, being apprized that all ceremo- 
nial distinctions are abolished by the Christian law, 
believe and acknowledge that all the creatures of 
God, capable of administering nourishment to man, 
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are in a moral and ceremonial sense equally good ; Oy IV. 


and that nothing is to be rejected as unclean which 
is received with a thankful spirit. For that, what- 
ever distinctions of food might be permitted or en- 
joined under the Jewish dispensation, the gospel 
sets them all aside, and allows the free use of every 
kind of food, being all sanctified and made lawful 
by the express appointment of God in the aboli- 
tion of the ceremonial law, and by that blessing 
of God, which Christians, who act consistently 
with their principles, will never fail to implore upon 
their food, and by those thanksgivings which they 
will habitually render to him for the riches of his 
bounty. 


3. The apostle urges Timothy to insist upon 
these topics in his public instructions, and to dis- 
courage the growth of a spirit of superstition among 
the believers at Ephesus, ver. 6, 7. 

Lf thou remind the brethren of these things, thou 
wilt Le a good minister of Jesus Christ, nourished 
up in the words of the faith, and of that good 
doctrine to which thou hast attained’. But reject 
profane and old women’s fables?, and exercise thy- 


self in prety %. 


? To which thou hast attained.] ‘‘ wagynodAeiynas, quam es 
assecutus. Nimirum sensu et intelligentia.” Rosenmuller. “ with 
which thou art acquainted.” Wakefield. ‘‘ to which thou hast 
adhered.” Benson ; who insinuates that possibly Timothy might 
lean rather too much to those Jewish prejudices in which he 
had been educated ; which might induce the apostle to repeat 
‘his cautions. 


* Reject, &e.] “ Affanias procul habe a te eorum, qui vel ex 








r. 6. 
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If you inculcate faithfully and strongly upon the 
brethren at Ephesus the fundamental principles of 
the Christian doctrine, which I have thus briefly 
stated; if you warn them of that great apostasy 
which is to take place in future times; and if you 
caution them against those superstitious practices 
which directly lead to it, which some are too ready 
to introduce, and particularly against the affecta- 
tion of superior purity, the great merit of celibacy, 
and that useless distinction of meats and days, upon 
which the Jewish zealots lay so great a stress, you 
will thus approve yourself a faithful minister of the 
yospel, thoroughly instructed in its salutary truths ; 
and you will show that you have not taken so much 
pains to acquire information to no purpose. And 
let me once more warn you to reject all those 
foolish, traditionary tales, which the Jewish rabbis 
relate in order to countenance their trifling and 
puerile injunctions, which are only fit for the nur- 
sery, and which every man of right understanding 
must hold in contempt; and talie pains to improve 





Paganismo vel Judaismo ad Christi cultum transierunt.” Rosen- 
muller. ‘ Instead of acquainting himself with the idle tradi- 
tions of the Jews, or tracing out the fabulous generations of 
the ons, Timothy was to exercise himself in acquiring the 
more extensive knowledge, and in attaining the more complete 
practice of pure Christianity.” Benson. See ch. i.4. Profane 
old women’s or old wives’ fables. ‘* Fabulas istas vocut pro- 
fanas, quia nulla Dei revelatione nituntur; dcinde aniles: i.e. 
absurdas, non minus quam illas quas anicule puerulis recitant.” 
Rosenmuller. 

3 In piety.] “ Exerce te potius ad veram pietatem.” Rosen- 
muller. See ch, iil. 16. 
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in the knowledge and the practice of that pure and 
rational and manly religion, which alone is accept- 
able to God and beneficial to mankind. 


It is impossible to read this section with atten- 
tion, without remarking the precision and distinct- 
ness with which the apostle here, as well as upon 
other occasions, foretells the grand apostasy which 
was to take place through the whole Christian 
church; which, though eminently conspicuous in 
the church of Rome, is not altogether limited to 
it. And from the extreme improbability of the 
event, when it was foretold, we may certainly infer 
his prophetic inspiration, and the truth of the doc- 
trine which he was authorized to teach. While, 
on the other hand, this circumstantial prediction of 
a state of things so contrary to what might natu- 
rally have been expected and desired, may lead us 
to acquiesce in it, as what was foreseen and intended 
by Divine Providence for the accomplishment of 
the most beneficial, though unknown, purposes ; 
and which shall in due time certainly terminate in 
the perpetual and universal triumph of truth and 
goodness. 
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SECTION VIl. 


THE APOSTLE States the great importance of 
practical religion, and urges Timothy to main- 
tain an exemplary behaviour. Ch. iv. 8—16. 


1. The apostle states the great importance of 
practical religion, the reward annexed to which will 
make ample compensation for all temporal suffer- 
ings, ver. S—l11. 

For bodily exercise ' is profitable for little, but 
prety is profitable for all things?; having a pro- 
mise both of the present and of the future life. 


' Bodily exercise.] cwuarinn yopvacia. Whitby, Estius, 
Doddridge and Newcome, understand this phrase as an allu- 
sion to the gymnastic exercises, and the celebrated games of 
Greece. Benson and Macknight understand it “‘ of the corpo- 
real mortifications recommended and practised by the Essenes, 
an ascetic sect of the Jews. ‘“‘Tuuvadgew proprie est exercert 
in gymnasiis: inde cepit transferri ad omnia que agendo disci- 
mus."" Rosenmuller; who thinks that the apostle, by the ex- 
pression bodily exercise, alludes to those superstitious practices 
against which he had been warning his young disciple and 
friend. 

? For little—for all things.] ‘‘ wpog oAtyoy, 2. e. 9¢29V0¥ 
moos Tavra, i.e. xovoy.”” Rosenmuller. Wakefield also trans- 
lates the passage, “‘ Bodily exercise is profitable for a short time 
only, but godliness is profitable for ever.” —_‘* Bodily exercise 
profiteth little, viz. for health and strength, for obtaining a cor- 
tuptible crown. Godliness has the promise of the life which 
now is, see Mark x. 30, Rom. viii, 28. Gvod men have reliance 
on God, peace of mind and conscience, hope of future happi- 
ness, and those temporal blessings which industry, temperance, 
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I have been urging you to exercise yourself in Ch. Iv. 


the practice of true religion, to make a serious busi- 
ness of it, and to endure all that labour and self- 
denial which may be necessary to your success in it. 
Follow my advice, and be assured, Timothy, your 
labour will not be lost. That bodily exercise, which 
is necessary to success in the celebrated games of 
Greece, may be useful to promote health, vigour, 
and agility, to secure the garland of victory and the 
applause of nations. But these are comparatively 
trifling things. The rewards of true religion are 
infinitely superior. Health, competence, content, 
and cheerfulness, together with the divine blessing, 
are the natural and the promised rewards of indus- 
try, integrity, prudence, and piety in this life; to 
which the revelation of the gospel annexes the grand 
prize of immortality. While others therefore con- 
tend for that which, if obtained, is at best a corrup- 
tible crown, we strive for one that is incorruptible. 
They labour for time, we for eternity. 

This is true doctrine 3, and worthy to be received 
by all. 

What I have declared concerning the importance 
of true religion, and the rewards annexed to it, is a 
solemn and momentous truth, which cannot be too 


integrity, and frugality, have a natural tendency to produce.” 
Newcome. 

5 This is true doctrine.] Dr. Benson observes that “ St. Paul 
has used this expression four times, 1 Tim. i. 15, 2 Tim. ii. 11, 
Tit. iii. 8, and in this place. They were all matters of certain 
truth and of great importance ; and the apostle used this ex- 
pression to call up men’s attention to them.” 
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Ver. 8. 
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often inculcated, too firmly believed, nor too stea- 
dily regarded. 

For, with this view, we both labour and suffer 
reproach, because we trust in the living God, who 
2s the protector of all men, especially of behevers'. 

As a proof that I am sincere in what I advance 
concerning the importance and the rewards of true 
religion, I may appeal to my own labours and suf- 
ferings in this honourable cause. For you well 
know that my life is devoted to the instruction of 
mankind in the great truths of the gospel, and the 
practice of evangelical piety ; every where insisting 
that this, and this alone, can ensure peace here, 
and happiness hereafter. For this, I am on the 
one hand reproached by the Jews, as treating with 
contempt the rites of the law, and on the other, I 
am persecuted by the heathen, as seducing men to 
renounce the religion of their ancestors, and to 
confine themselves to the worship of the one true 
and living God, who is indeed the only proper ob- 
ject of religious adoration, the benevolent parent, 
preserver, and benefactor of the human race, and 
to whose mercy in Jesus Christ, believers, especially, 
are under the highest obligations. 

These things give in charge and teach. 

Herein, O Timothy, I strictly and solemnly en- 
join you to follow my example, and whatever la- 
bours may benecessary, or whatever reproach you 


' The protector, &c.] owrye’ “ the protector and preserver 
of all mankind, but his goodness has been most abundant to 
Christians,’ Archbishop Newcome. 
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may incur, persist in teaching the importance of 
practical religion, and in charging those to whom 
your discourses are addressed, to maintain an habi- 
tual and supreme regard to God. 


2. The apostle exhorts Timothy to conciliate re- 
spect by exhibiting himself as a pattern of Christian 
virtue, and diligently to improve himself in those 
qualifications which were requisite to his reputation 
and success as an evangelist, ver. 12—lo. 

Let no man despise thy youth?: but be thou an 
example to the believers, in conversation, in beha- 
viour 8, in love, en fidelity, in purity. 

You are very young for the important station that 
you occupy in the church, and it will require great 
discretion in you to behave in such a manner as 
may best comport with your character and office. 
Be therefore constantly upon your guard, that you 
give no just occasion for harsh and severe remarks ; 
exhibit to all the Christians at Ephesus an eminent 


® Despise thy youth.) This caution is a strong presumption 
in favour of the supposition that this epistle was written a.p. 55 
or 56, and negatives the hypothesis which places the date ten 
years later, when such a caution would have been unnecessary. 

$ In behaviour.] “ avaspogn, vivendi, et agendi ratio.” Schleu- 
sner. In this sense the word is commonly used in the New Tes- 
tament ; and Schleusner has referred to Polybius and Arrian to 
prove that the word is used in the same sense by Greek authors, 
in confirmation of which he also refers to Wesselingius. Ste- 
phens in his Thesawrus denies that the word is used in that sig- 
nification by classical writers. See Macknight. 

* In love.]_ The received text adds, “‘ in spirit ;’’ but these 
words are wanting in the Alexandrine and other copies and ver- 
sions, and are rejected by Griesbach, 
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Ver. Il. 
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example of discretion and good sense in your con- 
versation, of prudence in your general behaviour, of 
a kind and tender disposition of spirit, of faithful- 
ness to your promises and to your profession, and 
of temperance, purity, and strict habitual self-go- 
vernment. 

Lill L come, give atiention to reading, to ex- 
hortation, to instruction. 

Whether my return to Ephesus be speedy, as I 
hope, or whether it be deferred to a more distant 
period than I at present intend or foresee, be sure 
to occupy the interval, whether longer or shorter, 
in the faithful and judicious discharge of the duty 
of your station. Attend to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, both privately for your own benefit, and pub- 
licly for the instruction of the church. Admonish 
and exhert your hearers to the discharge of those 
duties which the gospel requires, and instruct them 
in the pure doctrine of the Christian religion, warn- 
ing them against those errors with which Jewish 
superstition, or heathen philosophy, would deforin 
the simplicity of Christian truth. 

Neglect not the gift) which is in thee, which was 





' The gift, &c.] The extraordinary gifts of the spirit. See 
Benson, Doddridge, Newcome, Macknight. “© Recte ven 
Noesselt. staiuere ‘videtur: in Tocis Not omnibus, qui iradunt, 
quosdam, susceptd fide Christiand, per apostolos, impositis mani- 
bus, quanquam et adhibita invocatione et accuratiore in doctrind 
Christiand institutione, spiritu sancto imbutos fuisse, nihil aliud 
queri et intelligi debere, quam effectam his omnibus singularem 
animorum concilationem, qua tanquam divini Numinis afflatu se 
senseriné impulsi, ut illane doctrinam leii, ac A a 


rentur.’” Rosenmuller. 
That 
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conferred upon thee because of previous recommen- 
dation®, with the imposition of the hands of the pres- 
bytery. 


That the extraordinary gifts of the holy spirit were not so 
common as some have imagined, may be readily conceded. But 
to maintain, with this writer, that giving the spirit by imposi- 
tion of the apostle’s hands never signifies any thing more than 
exciting courage and zeal, appears to me to be quite irrecon- 
cileable to the language of the New ‘Testament, and to lead, by 
natural consequence, to explaining away the miracles of the go- 
spel altogether ; for few of the miracles of the New Testament 
rest upon more direct evidence than the gifts of the holy spirit 
to the primitive converts. Gal. ili. 2—5, 1 Cor. xil. 

* Because of previous recommendation.] dia moopyreas.] See 
ch. i. 18, and the note there. The apostle took Timothy with 
him as a companion upon the recommendation of the brethren 
at Lystra and Iconium, Acts xvi. 2. These brethren, whose re- 
commendation weighed so much with the apostle, were probably 
men of eminence, and prophets or teachers in the church: and 
the apostle received Timothy in consequence of their prophecies, 
or previous testimonics concerning him. 

This appears to me to be an easy solution of a difficult text. 
And it only requires that the word rpogyreie should be under- 
stood in its proper and primary sense as a previous but not in- 
spired declaration. And it is not easy to see why the evange- 
list Timothy should be the object of inspired prophecies : though 
it was very becoming for him to be, and we know it asa fact 
that he was recommended to the apostle by the brethren at 
Lystra and Iconium. It is generally allowed that the word mzo- 
¢y4745 does not always signify an inspired person, nor mpodyraa 
an inspired declaration: see Matt. xiii. 35, Tit. i. 12, Rom. xii. 6, 
1 Thess. v.20.  Bengelius proposes to “ connect dia rpeody- 
Teas with re mpeoburecia, and to inclose the intermediate words 
between commas. Imposition of hands was made by one, viz. the 
apostle : Prophecy was made by many, and by equals, who 
wished Timothy success ;” q. d. given thee at the recommen- 
dation of the presbytery with the imposition of my hands. 
See Bowyer. “ Which was given thee by authority: i.e. of 
teachers, or, ‘for the purpose of teaching,’ according as the 
word wpogyreszs is taken in the singular or the plural number.” 
Wakefield. ‘“‘ according to the prophecies, or, after some 
prophecies.” Benson; who refers to Mark ii. 1, Acts xxiv. 17, 
as authorities for this sense of ds.  “ According to prophecy: 


to 
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I have conferred upon you the office of an evan- 
gelist, and the gifts of the spirit, agreeably to the 
earnest recommendation of persons of the greatest 
experience and most eminent piety in Lystra and 
Derbe. After which, by solemn imposition of 
hands, you were commended by the elders of those 
churches to the blessing of God, when I associated 
you with myself in my evangelical mission. Let 
not these gifts lie dormant in your breast; nor let 
the duties of your office be neglected, but let them 
be exercised and improved to their proper use, either 


1. e. by particular inspiration moving him so to do.’ Macknight. 
‘* agreeably to the predictions of the Christian prophets.” New- 
come. ‘“‘ Que data est tibi per prophetiam.” Grotius ; who re- 
marks, that prophets are said to do what they foretell. Ch.7. 18, 
Jer.i. 10, ‘* Quod datum est tibi per prophetiam: cum scilicet 
prophete, instinctu spiritus sancti, guberent tein Evangelii mini- 
strum eligi: testantes et predicantes insignem te virum in dicendo 
et adhortando fore.” Slichtingius. Both these learned com- 
mentators suppose that inspired prophets marked out Timothy 
as a fit person to be employed as a missionary of the gospel ; 
and with them Crellius agrees. Przipcovius takes rpogyreias in 
the accusative case, and understands the apostle that gifts were 
conferred upon Timothy for the purpose of teaching—ad prophe- 
tandum, hoc est, docendum ; whichis one sense that Mr. Wake- 
field has assigned. But this cannot be the meaning of the word 
ch. i. 18; which speaks of prophecies which went before con- 
cerning him. 

Perhaps the word yapioy4a may signify an office gratuitously 
conferred. 1 Pet. iv. 10.—‘* munus in ecclesia Christiana de- 
mandatum.”’ Schleusner. See Rom xii. 6, and the true inter- 
pretation of the text may be, “ Neglect not thine office, i. e. of 
evangelist, which was conferred upon thee, or given to thee, i.e. 
by me; in consequence of previous recommendation, with im- 
position of the hands of the presbytery ;”’ which, as Dr. Benson 
observes, ‘‘ was frequently done in the apostle’s days where no 
spiritual gift was imparted, when a superior blessed or prayed 
for an inferior,” and when any were solemnly designated and 
set apart for some important office. Sec Acts xiii. 3. 
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for converting the heathen, or for the edification of Ch. IV. 
the church. 

Make these things thy care', be wholly in them, Ver. 15. 
that thy improvement in all things may be appa- 
rent. 

Regard the honourable and faithful discharge of 
your office at Ephesus as your proper and most in- 
portant business; let it engross your whole mind, 
devote yourself entirely to it; suffer no foreign con- 
sideration, no motives of self-indulgence, or secu- 
lar advantage, to draw off your attention from it; 
and let your application to the various branches of 
your ministerial duty be so constant, and indefati- 
gable, that all may bear testimony to your faithful- 
ness, to your improvement, and to your success. 

Take heed to thyself, and to thy doctrine; conte- 16. 
nue in them®, for by doing this, thou wilt save both 
thyself and thy hearers, 


' Make these things thy care.) ‘‘ The word medery,” says 
Dr. Benson, “ is used to denote all the preparatory exercises 
of mind or body, which are made use of by those who are de- 
sirous of excelling in any art or science. It is applied to those 
who were training up for rhetoricians, or to those who designed 
to contend in the agonistic games, or to engage in the dangers 
and fatigues of war. The apostle recommends to Timothy, by 
proper previous exercises, to qualify himself for excelling in the 
discharge of the work of an evangelist.” “‘ Hc meditare, in 
his, totus esto.” Rosenmuller. 

2 Continue in them.] These words are probably a marginal 
gloss: they are wanting in the Ethiopic. Owen ap. Bowyer. 

5 Wilt save both thyself and thy hearers.) ‘« These advices,” 
says Dr. Priestley, “ are very intelligible, and peculiarly excel- 
lent and important. They show the necessity of ministers la- 
bouring to form their own minds, of their acquiring useful know- 
ledge, and using their utmost endeavours for the improvement 
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I conclude what I had to recommend concerning 
your personal and public conduct with two general 
advices ; take heed to thyself, and take heed to thy 
doctrine. Let your conduct be exemplary, and your 
doctrine truly evangelical, the pure, uncorrupted 
truth of the gospel. Persevere in this honourable 
course. If you forsake the path of virtue, or the 
truth of Christianity, you will lose the benefit, and 
forfeit the reward of your past wisdom and fidelity. 
But by inflexible adherence to the practice of vir- 
tue, and to the purity of the Christian doctrine, 
you will in the first place ensure your own salvation, 
and in the second place you will do all that can be 
done for the salvation of your hearers. In many 
instances success will probably attend your pious 
labours; and where this is wanting, still you will 
not have laboured in vain; your work will be with 
the Lord, and your reward with your God. 








of their hearers. The apostle likewise intimates, though ina 
more indirect manner, the value of their labours with respect to 
their people. And if there be a duty of ministers, there must 
be a corresponding one on the part of the people, and of equal 
importance. If the ministers are to communicate instruction, 
the people are to receive it, not implicitly, but to give their best 
attention, and then judge for themselves. If it be the duty of 
the ministers to exhort, it is that of the people to improve by 
the word of exhortation,” 
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SECTION IX. 


THE APOSTLE gives directions to Timothy as to the 
most prudent method of administering reproof, 
and lays down rules concerning the relief of those 
widows who were to be supported by the church, 
and also concerning the qualifications and main- 
tenanee of others, who were to be employed in its 


offices among persons of their own sex. Ch. v. 
1—16. 


]. The apostle gives advice to the evangelist, as 
to the best method of administering reproof, ver. 
| egy 

Do not harshly rebuke an elderly man}, but be- 
secch him, as a father ; and the younger men as 
brethren; the elder women as mothers ; the younger 
as sisters, with all purity. 

It does not become you who are a young man to 
administer reproof in a harsh and offensive manner 
to those who are more advanced in life, nor will such 
reproofs ever produce a good effect. If then you see 
any thing amiss in a man that is much older than 
yourself, modestly, and with becoming humility, ad- 


' An elderly man.]_ The opposition in the two clauses of the 
verse shows that the word mpzoCurepos is here used to express 
the age, not the office, of the person reproved. Dr. Benson has 
an excellent note upon the wisdom of the apostle’s advice. 


Ch. V. 


Ver. I. 
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monish him of his fault, and request him to change 
his conduct; addressing him as a father, with the 
respect due to his age and station. If you would re- 
prove younger men, so as to produce a good effect, 
you must speak to them with the kindness of a bro- 
ther, and let it appear that you do not reprove be- 
cause you take pleasure in finding fault, but because 
you regard it as an indispensable, though a dis- 
agreeable duty. In like manner, administer reproof 
to elder women as to mothers, and to the younger 
as sisters, with that modesty and decorum which 
will not fail to produce a proper effect, and which 
becomes your character as a minister of the gospel. 


2. The apostle directs, that widows should be 
taken care of; but that those widows who had fa- 
milies capable of supporting them, should be main- 
tained by their families, ver. 3, 4. 

Support! widows who are widows indeed ®. 

Let those widows who are women of good cha- 
racter, who have no near relations, and who have 
not the means of supporting themselves, be main- 
tained out of the public stock. 

But if any widow have children or grand-chil- 
dren, let these learn first to show piety at home, 

1 Support.) “ria, honour ; 1, e. support or maintain: see 
ver. 17; also Matt. xv. 4, 5,6, Mark vii. 9—13, Acts xxviil. 
10." Benson. 

* Widows indeed.| ‘ who are what that word importcth, really 
bereaved and desolate.” Benson. Grotius and Calvin suppose 
an allusion to the etymology of the word: yypow, destituo, 
privor. wa 

3 Virst to show piety at home.) Macknight's translation 1s, 
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and to requite their progenitors, for this is accept- 
able to God+. 

If any widows have descendants capable of main- 
taining them, there is no reason why they should 
be supported at the public expense. Let children 
and grand-children, when they have provided de- 
cently for their own families, regard it as an indis- 
pensable duty to maintain their aged parents, and 
thus to requite the care that was bestowed upon 
them in the helpless years of infancy and childhood. 
This conduct is acceptable to God ; it is a branch of 
true religion, and will be creditable to your Chiris- 
tian profession. 


3. The apostle requires, that widows who are 
really destitute should be decently supported, and 
animadverts severely upon those widows who lead a 
life of dissipation, and upon all who are unwilling 
to contribute to the relief of their aged parents, ver. 
5—S. 

But she who is a widow indeed, and left alone, 
hopeth in God, and continueth in supplications and 


prayers meht and day >. 


“Let these learn first piously to take care of their own families, 
and then to requite their parents.” Duty to parents was called 
piety. See Newcome in loc. and Wetstein on Acts xvii. 33.— 
“* Rectius de liberis viduarum hec intelliguniur. Nam evcelew 
x. 7. A. proprie est venerari, colere familiam suam, i. e. susten- 
tare. Oinos, familia et omnes quiad eam pertinent, matres etiam, 
et avie.” Rosenmuller; who quotes a passage from Chrysostom 
giving the same interpretation. 

* Acceptable to God.| The received text reads “ good and ac- 
ceptable ;” but the best copies omit the words xaAev xas, and 
Griesbach leaves them out of the text. 
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I have directed you to maintain widows who are 
widows indeed. By this expression, I mean those 
widows who are both solitary and pious; widows 
who have no children or near relations able to afford 
them needful assistance ; and whose character is an 
ornament to their profession ; who believe in God, 
who obey the gospel, and who maintain a spirit of 
habitual devotion by the regular performance of re- 
ligious exercises at stated and convenient seasons. 

But she who rioteth in pleasure’ is dead while 
she liveth. 

A widow who, being at liberty from the restraint 
of the conjugal state, gives herself up to a life of 
luxury and dissipation, is a disgrace to a religious 
community; and with respect to every virtuous 
principle, and to every valuable purpose of life, she 
is as though she were dead. 

These things also give in charge, that they may 
be blameless. 

Give these directions to the Ephesians, concern- 
ing the distinction to be made between those wi- 
dows who do, and those who do not need, and 








5 Night and day.] ‘‘ who prays morning and evening, who is 
stated and regular in devotion.” Doddridge. 

1 Who rioteth in pleasure.| So Newcome. Dr. Whitby ob- 
serves, that the original word craradwoa especially reters to 
drinking strong and costly liquors. Is dead. The same thought 
occurs in some heathen writers. “It was reckoned a beautiful 
saying of Pythagoras, that a worthless man isa dead man. That 
the same thought is not as much admired in St. Paul,” says Dr. 
Benson, ‘‘ can proceed from nothing but an unreasonable par- 
tiality for what is of heathen ‘extraction, and an ungenerous 


contempt of what is Jewish or Christian.” 
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merit, to be supported from the funds of the society, 
that they may know how to conduct themselves 
with discretion and propriety. 

But if any provide not for his own, but espe- 
cially for those of his own household, he hath re- 
nounced the faith, and ts worse than an unbe- 
lever ?. 

I have directed that those who are able shall 
maintain their widowed parents. This direction, 
Tam confident, will be disputed by none who are 
worthy of the Christian name. For if any one who 
is able to maintain a widowed mother should rather 
suffer her to be dependent upon public charity, and 
indeed if he does not provide according to his abi- 
lity for every member of his family, he might as 
well make a formal and public renunciation of 
Christianity at once. He has renounced it, in fact, 
by refusing to comply with its most obvious requi- 
sitions ; and he is in truth a greater enemy to the 
gospel than an avowed unbeliever; for his conduct 
in neglecting a duty which is practised by unbe- 
lievers themselves, is a scandal to the honourable 
cause which he professes to espouse. 


4. He describes the character and qualifications 
of those widows who were to be admitted as dea- 





* Worse than an unbeliever.] “‘ graviter accusat liberos et ne- 
potes diviies, qui sinebant ecclesia oneri esse eos quos ipsi alere 
debebant. Ethnico pejor: quia Ethnici suas primum domos tu- 
taniur, suasque necessitudines fovendas omnibus modis censent, 


Cicero in kip, ad Capitonem: suos quisque debet tueri.” Rosen- 
muller, 


Ps 
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conesses, and employed as instructors of their own 
sex, ver. 9, 10. 

Let not a widow be admitted upon the list! who 
as under sixty years of age, having been the wife 
of one man?; in reputation for good works ; if 
she have educated children, if she have entertained 
strangers, tf she have washed the feet of the saints, 
of she have relieved the afflicted, if she have dili- 
gently attended to every kind office +. 

Let all widows who are in want of relief, and who 
maintain good characters, be maintained from the 
contributions of the church, and let them be em- 





The list:] that is, of deaconesses. Archbishop Newcome 
inserts the word into the text; and Benson, Doddridge, and 
all the commentators agree that this must be the apostle’s 
meaning ; for surely he could not intend that no widows who 
were under sixty years of age should participate in the alms of 
the church. 

* The wife of one man.}] Women could divorce their husbands. 
Mark x. 12, Poli Synop. See ch. iii. 2. Newcome. Also Ben- 
son’s note on ch. iii. 2. In the case of the fornicator at Co- 
rinth, 1 Cor. v., the woman had divorced the father to marry 
the son. 

$ Washed the feet.} “a usual picce of civility, as well as a 
great refreshment in the eastern countries to wash a person's 
feet, or to take care that it should be done for them.” Gen. 
xviii. 4, xix. 2; Luke vii.38, 44; John xiii. 5, 14, 15.”’ Benson. 

4 Attended to every kind office.| See Wakefield. Dr. Mac- 
knight justly observes, that the poor widows cannot be sup- 
posed to have done all this at their own expense. Hence he 
infers, that having been deaconesses in the younger part of life, 
at the age of sixty they were advanced to the office of instruc- 
tors or female presbyters. This idea of Dr. Macknight is per- 
haps countenanced by Rom. xvi.1, as an aged woman would 
hardly have undertaken so long a journey. It is also possible 
that widows who received alms might be employed by the church 
in performing the offices of humanity and hospitality previously 
to their appointment to the office of deaconcss, 
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ployed as occasion may require in acts of public 
hospitality and charity. But let not such persons 
be adinitted to the honourable distinction of per- 
manent officers in the Christian society, till they 
have reached their sixtieth year; nor then, unless 
they have always led virtuous and irreproachable 
lives. An aged widow may be received with pro- 
priety into the number of deaconesses and instruc- 
tors, if she have not for any cause whatever divorced 
herself from her own husband, and married another 
while the former was living; which practice, how- 
ever it may be allowed by the laws of heathen states, 
is forbidden by the purity of the Christian institute. 
If such a person, while in her noviciate, have given 
useful instruction to the children who were placed 
by the church under her care; if she have provided 
lodging for strangers whom the church has enter- 
tained ; if she have condescended to the humblest 
offices of kindness and hospitality, and have washed 
the feet of the guests of the church ; if she have vi- 
sited and succoured the afflicted and distressed, and 
have abounded in works of humanity and kindness 
while she was a widow, receiving the church’s alms; 
such a person may with propriety be advanced to 
those offices which the Christian church has allotted 
to the female sex. The excellence of her charac- 
ter will be a pledge for her future conduct, and 
will do credit to any station in which she may be 


placed. 


). He assigns reasons why he disapproves of ad- 
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mitting younger widows to this honourable station, 
ver. 11—1]5. 
_ But younger widows refuse ; for when they grow 
weary of the restraints of Christ they will marry): 
exposing themselves to censure®, because they vio- 
late their first promise. 

Discreet, steady, and aged matrons are the only 
persons properly qualified to occupy the station of 
female deacons and instructors. If, therefore, any 





1 They grow weary of restraint.) xaraspyviacwos. Erasmus 
derives the word from “ sepeiv, metaphora sumpta a jumentis, 
qua cum pabulo ferociunt, avellunt habenas, et suopte arbitrio 
Seruntur.”’—“ scyviay, ut nos docent Grecorum grammatici, est 
sepey vias.” Grotius; who explains the passage, “‘ Postquam 
teedere eos cepit istius servitutis quam ecclesie promiserant. Per 
Christum intellige ecclesiam.”’ Glassius and Le Clerc translate 
the clause, ‘“ who do not obey the reins.’ Estius observes, 
that Xeise is governed by xara in composition : q. d. They pull 
the reins contrary to Christ. ‘‘ when they grow weary of the 
restraints of Christ, they wish to marry.” Wakefield. | The 
apostle’s idea seems to be, that widows when they become 
deaconesses, or teachers, are as it were married to Christ, and 
pledge themselves to devote their whole time to the service of 
the church: but if they quit their stations and marry again, 
which young widows would often be inclined to do, they as it 
were violate their conjugal faith, and expose themselves to cen- 
sure for their irresolution. Dr. Priestley supposes that the apo- 
stle refers not merely to their marrying again, but to their mar- 
rying unbelievers. 

? Exposing themselves to censure.) ‘‘ are blameable.’’ Wake- 
field: not, as in the public version, ‘‘ having damnation.”— 
** Keine vocat judicium probarum, ab earun facto dissentiens.”’ 
Grotius. For the difference between xpiua and xaraxpipa see 
1 Cor. xi.32. “xp. non de wterna dannatione, sed latiore sensu 
de culpa sumitur, seu vitio reprehensioni obnoxio.” Rosenmuller. 

3 Their first promise :| that is, ‘‘ the promise they had made 
of leading a single life, and devoting themselves to the offices 
of religion.” Macknight. ‘‘ v. g. se eleemosynis non abusuras, 
et vitam honestam acturas, ecclesieque inservituras esse.’ Rosen- 
muller, 
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who are younger should desire to be admitted, let 
them be refused; for, however zealous they may 
be for a time, they will probably by degrees grow 
weary of the restraints to which they have sub- 
jected themselves, and may choose to enter again 
into the conjugal state. Thus they bring thern- 
selves into disgrace by violating the resolution they 
formed when they were admitted into those offices 
of the church, which are appropriated to, and can 
only with propriety be performed by, matrons who 
are not involved in the cares and troubles of the 
conjugal life. 

And withal, being idle, they learn to go about 

from house to house, and are not only idle, but tat- 
tlers also, and meddlers, speaking things which they 
ought not. 

If young and indiscreet women are admitted to 
be instructors and deaconesses, the nature of their 
office leading them to go from house to house to 
communicate instruction, to visit the sick, and to 
perform the offices of religion and humanity, they 
soon contract a gossiping disposition, and pass their 
time in idle talk, and impertinent scandal, offi- 
ciously meddling in the concerns of other people, 
and imprudently betraying the secrets of families. 

I would therefore have the younger widows 
marry, bear children, manage domestic affairs, 
Sive no occasion to the adversary to speak reproach- 
Sully. 

It is wrong for the younger women to aspire to 
those offices which require the leisure of a single 
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life, the engagements of which it is often inconve- 
nient to keep, and always disreputable to violate. 
Let then such persons enter again, if they think fit, 
into the conjugal state, and fulfill the duties of that 
honourable relation with discretion and credit, and 
let them not give occasion to the adversaries of the 
Christian religion to calumniate its professors, by 
assuming offices unbecoming their character and 
time of life. 

For some have already turned aside after Satan', 

I am thus particular in my advice, because I have 
already seen instances of the bad consequence of 
young women intruding into the province of aged 
matrons ; for some, by indiscretion, having forfeited 
the esteem of the Christian community, have apo- 
statized from the Christian faith, and have returned 
to their former state of darkness and heathenism. 


6. He concludes this subject by urging it upon 
all Christians, who had it in their power, to support 
their aged and poor relations, and not suffer them 
to become a burden to the church, ver. 16. 

Lf any believer? have relations that are widaws, 


1 After Satan.] ‘‘ some have already turned aside from Chris- 
tianity, and gone among the unbelievers.” Benson : see ch. i. 20. 
“* Secute sunt Satanam: i.e. ad idololatriam redierunt.” Ro- 
senmuller. 

* If any believer.} et r1g wisos y wisn, “ if any man or wo- 
man who believeth.’’ Newcome.—* Christianus, aué Christi- 
ana.’ Rosenmuller. But it is observable that the apostle 
cautiously avoids the word Christian : which was no doubt given 
by their enemies at Antioch as a term of reproach, though it is 
now deservedly held in high estimation. 4 Christian is the 
highest style of man. 
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let such support them, and let not the church be 
burdened, that it may support those that are wi- 
dows indeed. 

I once more request, and indeed require, all 
persons professing faith in Christ, who have mo- 
thers, or other female relations, in a widowed state, 
to maintain them decently, if it be in their power. 
And let not the church be burdened with them, 
when their own families are in circumstances com- 
petent to their support. But let the funds of the 
church remain entire for the use of those widows 
who are infirm and destitute, and who have no 
children or other near relations who can do any 
thing for them. These are the proper objects of 
public bounty, and of these there will always be a 
sufficient number whose necessity will require all 
that can be conveniently spared from the public 
stock. 


SECTION X. 


THE APOSTLE gives directions concerning the pro- 
per treatment of the elders of the church; he 
charges Timothy to be very cautious with respect 
to the characters of those whom he set apart to 
public offices ; and advises him to be careful of 
his own health. Ch. v. 17—25. 


1. The apostle enjoins it as a reasonable thing, 
as well as a divine precept, that the elders and 
R 2 
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teachers of the church should have a competent 
and liberal support, ver. 17, 18. 

Let the elders who preside well be esteemed 
worthy of a liberal maintenance ®, especially those 
who labour in teaching the word3. 

Let those grave and experienced persons who are 
chosen out of the Christian society to superintend 
its concerns, to appoint the proper seasons of as- 
semnbling to regulate the order of public services, 
to manage the temporal affairs of the society, and 
to compose differences which may arise among its 


' The elders who preside.| Compare Heb. xii. 7, 17, 24, 
Rom. xii. 8, 1 Thess. v. 12. The presiding elder appointed the 
time and place of meeting when the Christians held their assem- 
blies in private, through fear of persecution. They directed 
public worship ; they settled which of the spiritual men were to 
pray or teach, and in what order; they decided controversies, 
1 Cor. vi.; and they managed the temporal affairs of the so- 
ciety.” See Benson and Macknight. 

* Liberal maintenance.) dsmays riens, double honour, or, price. 
Matt. xxvii. 6. “ double reward.” Newcome, Wakefield. See 
ver. 3: i.e. a large reward, Matt. xv. 6, Acts xxviii. 10. It is 
an allusion to the portion of the first-born, Deut. xxi. 17. See 
also 2 Kings ii. 9, a double portion of the spirit of Elijah. “fa 
liberal maintenance out of the public stock.” Whitby. ‘ plus 
stipendii.”” Rosenmuller. 

3 Labour in teaching.) Literally, ‘ who labour in the word, 
and in teaching.”” Newcome. Some, who presided, did not teach, 
others were instructors as well as presidents. See Heb. xiii. 7. 
See Whitby’s note. “ It was not expected,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“* that all the elders of a church should teach; but notwith- 
standing this, they might be very well employed in attending 
to the good order of the society. These, however, would not 
in general require any assistance ; but those who actually gave 
their tine and labour to the church, so as to give little or no at- 
tention to any other business by which they might maintain 
themselves, would have a natural right to maintenance from 
those to whom their time and labour were devoted.” 


o 
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members, and who discharge the dutics of their 
important office with discretion, and to the satis- 
faction of the church, be supported in decency and 
comfort from the public stock; and particularly 
those who are appointed to the honourable office 
of Christian instructors, and who are so much en- 
gaged in teaching the young and the ignorant, and 
in converting the heathen, that they have not time 
to attend to their own private concerns. It will be 
to the credit of the society, and to the furtherance 
of the gospel, that such persons should be treated 
with the respect due to their characters and labours ; 
and that they should not be impeded in their work 
by the want of any thing requisite to their subsist- 
ence and comfort, nor taken off from their important 
employment by a necessary attention to their secular 
affairs. 

For the Scripture saith (Deut. xxv. 4), Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that is treading out the 
corn; and The labourer is worthy of his hire+. 
Lev. xix. 18. Luke x. 7. 

The law of Moses humanely required, that the 
ox which was employed in treading out the corn 
should be at liberty to satisfy his own hunger; and 
it is'a common observation, the reasonableness of 


* The labourer, &c.] This observation occurs only Luke x. 
7: hence some have inferred that the apostle quotes the gospel 
of Luke as of the same authority with the Pentateuch; but 
this is a precarious conclusion. It was probably a proverbial ex- 
pression, and cited as such both by our Lord and the apostle. 
“* Extat quidem locus similis Matt. x. 10. An vero Paulus Evan- 
gelium Mattheci legerit vulde dubium est.’ Rosenmuller, 
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which is obvious to every understanding, and which 
indeed was applied by Jesus himself to the very case 
that Iam nowstating, that ‘ the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,’ and that a person who devotes his time 
and powers to the benefit of others has an equitable 
claim to a compensation for his services. And no- 
thing can be more absurd or unreasonable than to 
suppose that the superintendants of Christian 
churches, and the teachers of the gospel, are not 
entitled equally with others to a just equivalent for 
their time and service. 


2. The apostle directs Timothy how to act when 
accusations were brought against any of the elders 
of the church, ver. 19—21. 

Receive not an accusation against an elder, un- 
less on the testimony ! of two or three wetnesses. 

It is of great importance that the characters of 
those who are appointed to the superintendance of 
the church, and whose office it is to instruct others 
in truth and duty, should be unspotted. Having 
then appointed proper persons to govern and in- 
struct, do not lightly receive a charge against them ; 


1 Unless on the testimony.] So Doddridge. ‘ without two 
or three witnesses.’’ Wakefield. ‘‘ before.’’ Public Version 
and Newcome. There is no good reason why‘ the accusa- 
tion should not be received unless in the presence of witnesses, 
but a very good reason why it should not be attended to unless 
it could be proved by a competent number of credible witnesses. 
—“ Do not give ear to any thing which may stain their reputa- 
tion, unless the matter can be attested by two or three credible 
witnesses: Deut, xix. 15, Matt. xviii, 16, John viii. 17." Ben- 
son, 
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and listen not to any reports to their disadvantage, 
if not confirmed by two or three credible witnesses, 
upon whose testimony you may safely rely. 

Rebuke offenders before all?, that others also 
may fear. 

When you have obtained satisfactory evidence 
of the misconduct of any of the officers or teachers 
of the church, let their punishinent be proportioned 
to the enormity of their offence, aggravated as it is 
by the publicity of their character and the dignity 
of their office, by the danger of their example, and 
by the occasion that it will give to the enemies of 
Christianity to reproach their religion. Rebuke 
them severely, and rebuke them publicly, not only 
that they may be made ashamed of their offence, 
and be brought to a due sense of their guilt, but 
that others also may see that no elevation of rank, 
or dignity of office, can protect an offender from 
deserved censure, and may take warning to avoid a 
similar conduct, lest they fall into similar dis- 
grace. 


® Before all.) ‘ This was the custom of the synagogue. Fi- 
tringa de vet. Synagog. p. 729.” Benson. The connexion 
shows that the apostle is speaking of presbyters and officers of 
the church.—*‘ quos coram ceteris presbyteris omnibus coarguen- 
Mos jubet apostolus.”’ Rosenmuller—“ This shows,” says Dr. 
Priestley, ‘‘ how attentive the early Christians were to the good 
conduct of the members of their societies ; and in their situa- 
tion among unbelievers it was peculiarly necessary, but it is 
certainly highly proper even in our circumstances. It is a bad 
symptom of the decline of the spirit of religion, when the mem- 
bers of Christian societies consider themselves as entirely de- 
tached from each other, and feel no interest in their good or bad 
conduct,’" 
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I strictly charge thee, before God, and the Lord 


Jesus Christ, and the chosen messengers', that 








1 The chosen messengers.) exagutwy ayyeAwy. The word 
angel is repeatedly used in the New Testament to signify a mes- 
senger, Matt. xi. 10, Luke vii. 24. The disciples of John are 
called messengers: in the original, angels. Luke ix.52. The 
disciples who were sent to announce the approach of Christ are 
called messengers : Gr. “ angels.” 1 Cor. xi. 10, the women are 
required to wear a veil, because of the angels, i. e. messengers; 
who were sent from the assemblies of the men to attend those 
of the women, and before whom it would be indecorous to ap- 
pear without a veil. See the note on this passage. James ii. 25, 
the spies sent by Moses are called ayyeAo, messengers. 1 Tim. 
ili. 16, he appeared to angels: i. e. messengers, to his apostles. 
See note in loc. Gal. i. 14, “ye received me as an angel (i. e. 
a messenger) of God.” The angels of the churches in the first 
three chapters of the Apocalypse, are universally understood to 
signify the ministers of the seven churches; and Mr. Wake- 
field well translates the word a@yyeados in the first chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews messenger, explaining it of the for- 
mer prophets and messengers of God. See Schleusner in verb. 
The elect angels, therefore, are those eminent believers who 
were selected to accompany and assist the apostle, who knew 
Timothy’s situation, and who were no doubt very solicitous that 
he should conduct himself with prudence, firmness, and fidelity, 
in discharging the duties of his important office. In their pre- 
sence, therefore, as well as in that of God and Christ, the apo- 
stle urges upon his beloved disciple and substitute his solemn 
charge. 

This interpretation, which appears to be so obvious, so in- 
telligible, and so appropriate, seems to have escaped all the 
commentators, who with one consent interpret the phrase as of 
spirits superior to mankind ; of whose existence even, we have 
no certain information, much less can we know any thing of 
their orders and laws, of their offices and employments: who, 
if they exist at all, and it is indeed probable that millions of 
orders of intelligent beings exist in the boundless universe, in 
all probability know as little of what is passing in this dinii- 
nutive planet, as we know of them. Atleast, we have no evi- 
dence that they know any thing about, or, have any concern 
with this world and its inhabitants. But that the apostle here 
refers to these superior classes of beings, appears to have been 
the opinion of Erasmus, Grotius, Crellius, Slichtingius, Whitby, 
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thou observe these things without prejudice, doing 
nothing with partiality 2. 

The office which I have now assigned thee re- 
quires great resolution and fortitude to perform 
well. But the duties of it are indispensable in the 
situation in which you are placed, considering the 
character which you support at Ephesus, and the 
gifts and powers which you possess; and therefore 
I strictly charge you, as in the presence of God, 
the searcher of hearts, and of Jesus Christ, whose 
minister you are, and at whose judgement seat you 
will be called to give an account of your conduct ; 
and likewise in the presence and with the concur- 
rence of those faithful messengers and preachers of 








Benson, Newcome, Wakefield, Rosenmuller, &c. &c. Dr. 
Priestley himself swims with the stream. ‘“ This (says he in 
his note upon the text) is speaking according to the oriental 
style ; considering Ged as a great prince, attended by his an- 
gels or ministering servants. As acting under the inspection 
of this great being, thus magnificently attended, Paul gives this 
solemn charge to Timothy.” The reason of this great and uni- 
versal mistake appears to be, that the early commentators, con- 
ceiving of Jesus Christ as a great superangelic being, naturally 
enough imagined that the apostle referred to angels or beings 
of a superior nature to mankind. But those critics of the pre- 
sent day who entertain more correct views of the person of 
Christ, will easily discern how much more apposite the expres- 
sion is, if it be interpreted of those delegates of the churches, 
who often accompanied the apostle in his journeys, and somt of 
whom probably remained with Timothy, when he was left at 
Ephesus. 

* Prejudice—partiality.| See Wakefield —“ without prefer- 
ring one man before another.” Newcome.—“ rpoxpiy-a, judge- 
ment formed before the matter has been duly examined ; 1poc- 
xAiois, leaning to one side. Partiality is judgement guided by 
ae prejudice is judgement dictated by hatred.” Mac- 
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the gospel who have been selected by the church 
as my associates in labours and in dangers, and 
who are anxiously solicitous for your credit and 
success ; that you pay due regard to the directions 
that I have given, and this, without prejudice or 
personal pique on the one hand, or unbecoming 
partiality on the other ; that you conduct yourself in 
these circumstances with a firmness and fidelity 
which becomes the faithful minister of Christ, who 
has no other concern than to perform his duty with- 
out fear or affection, or any improper bias what- 
ever, and without regard to any personal conse- 
quences. 


3. The apostle gives to Timothy a strict charge 
to be very careful in inquiring into the characters 
of those men who might be recommended to public 
offices, and he introduces a friendly hint to take 
care of his own health, ver. 22—25. 

Put thy hands} on no man precitately, and be 
not a partaker in the sins of others. veep thyself 
pure. 

As it is better to prevent offences than to punish 
them, I advise you to be extremely circumspect 
with regard to the characters of those who are re- 
commended to offices of dignity and importance in 
the church. When any are selected by their fellow- 


» Put thy hands.) Dr. Macknight observes, that “ this is one 
instance among others that in the apostolic age men were or- 
dained to ecclesiastical functions by imposition of the hands of 
those who were in the ministry before them.” 
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Christians, and presented to you for approbation 
and confirmation in the office of elder or deacon, 
by imposition of hands and prayer, first inquire dili- 
gently into their moral conduct, and do not, by 
hastily introducing into office persons of doubtful 
character, render yourself in a considerable degree 
chargeable with the evil consequences which will 
inevitably follow, if men of mean abilities and im- 
moral lives are made rulers and teachers in the 
church. Let your whole conduct in this, and in all 
respects, be spotless and free from reproach. 

Do not any longer drink water only, but use a 
little wine, for the sake of thy stomach and thy fre- 
quent infirmities 2, 

Having hinted at your personal duty, it reminds 
me of observing, that one important duty 1s, to 
take care of your health, without which it is impos- 
sible for you to go through the fatigues of your 
office; and, that you may not exhaust yourself by 
your exertions, I advise you to indulge yourself in 
the moderate use of wine, and not to drink water 
only. 


The sins of some men3 are notorious, leading on 


*Donot, &c.] Sir Norton Knatchbull thinks, that as this 
verse interrupts the sense, it was introduced by the apostle asa 
postscript in the margin, and by some officious transcriber in- 
serted into the text. See Doddridge, and Bowyer’s Conjectural 
Emendations. Some think that the apostle gently reproves Ti- 
mothy as too much addicted to an ascetic life. 

* The sins of some men.] See ver. 22. q. d. “ In setting men 
apart to the ministry, you may be deceived without guilt. The 
sins of some are manifest before the final judgement; but 
others so conecal them that they will not appear till the sen- 
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to condemnation, whereas the sins of others follow 
them. 

But to return to the subject of appointing per- 
sons to ecclesiastical offices; I would observe, that 
it is not always easy to discern the real characters 
of nen. Some persons are notorious offenders, 
whom it may be hoped that the church would never 
elect ; and whom, if they were presented, you would 
immediately reject, as men whose characters allowed 
no room for hesitation. But there are others, whose 
vices are concealed, whose real characters it is diff- 
cult to detect, in whom, after the greatest circum- 
spection you can use, you may be deceived, and 
whose crimes may perhaps not be completely deve- 
loped till the final judgement. If you should happen 
after due inquiry to institute such persons into the 
office of teachers and preachers of the gospel, what- 
ever injury the church may sustain, your conscience 
will be clear. 

So also the good works of some are manifest, 
and those that are otherwise cannot be concealed. 

The saine observation may be applied to persons 
of an opposite character. Some are eminently 
virtuous ; their piety, their benevolence, their habi- 
tual regard to God and duty are so conspicuous, 
that calumny itself cannot fasten any scandal and 
reproach upon them. In others, equally animated 





tence of their judge.’ Newcome. | rather prefer the inter- 
pretation of Doddridge: “ leading on to pass judgement on 
thein without any difficulty.” Dr. Benson gives a similar para- 
phrase. 
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by a principle of rectitude, their virtues are less 
conspicuous, they live in the obscurity of retire- 


ment, or they studiously conceal from human eyes. 


the good they do. Such virtue, however, cannot 
be wholly or long concealed. By diligent inquiry 
you may perhaps find them out, and advance them 
to those posts of dignity and importance to which 
their merit entitles them, but from which their 
modesty and humility would keep them at a di- 
stance. At all events, how little soever their merits 
may be known and acknowledged in the present 
state, they will not fail to be brouglit to light and 
crowned with honour in that day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed, and all shall be re- 
warded according to their works. 


SECTION XI. 
THE APOSTLE requires that Christian slaves be 


taught to yreld due obedience to their masters, 
and anmadverts with great severity upon those 


false teachers who, from mercenary views, 


taught a different doctrine. Ch. vi. 1—10. 


1. He requires that slaves be instructed to yield 
obedience to their masters, and by no means to fail 
in due respect to those of them who were converted 
to the Christian faith. Ch. vi. 1, 2. 

Let all who are under the yoke of servitude! 


' Let all who are under the yoke of servitude.) Literally, “ as 
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. esteem ther masters worthy of all honour ; that the 


name of God and his doctrine may not be calum- 
nated |. 

Many of the zealots for the law, in order to in- 
gratiate themselves with, and to make gain of, their 
proselytes, represent Christian slaves as released by 
the profession of the Christian religion from all ob- 
ligation to serve Christian masters. But do you, 
Timothy, teach a different doctrine, and let it be 
known that Christianity makes no change in men’s 
civil relations; but as it requires humanity on the 
part of the master, it equally enjoins obedience 
and fidelity on the part of the slave. I require that 
this doctrine should be inculcated upon Christian 
slaves; and that they should be taught to regard it 
as an indispensable duty to serve their masters with 
honesty and zeal: that so the doctrine which God 
has revealed for the universal reception and salva- 


many slaves as are under the yoke.” See Newcome. It was a 
doctrine of the pharisaic Jews, that proselytes were released 
from all antecedent civil and even natural relations. And it is 
not improbable that some of the Jewish converts might carry 
the same principle into the Christian community. The Judat- 
zing zealots probably taught, that by the profession of Chris- 
tianity slaves were emancipated from Christian masters. 
Against this principle the apostle always enters his strong pro- 
test ; and teaches that the profession of Christianity makes no 
difference in the civil relations of men. 1 Cor. vii. 17—24. 
The apostle no doubt well knew that the principles of genuine 
Christianity would eventually lead to the utter extermination 
of slavery ; but the process was to be voluntary and gradual, 
not violent and immediate. See Benson, Macknight, Priestley, 
&e. 

' Calumniated.] “evil spoken of. As if it set men free from 
civil obligations.”” Newcome. 
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tion of mankind, may not be misrepresented and Ch. VI. 


calumniated, as introducing disorder and confusion 
into civil society. 

And let not those who have believing masters 
think lightly of them, because they are brethren®, 
but serve them the more willingly, because those 
who are partakers of the benefit 3 are believers and 
beloved. 

Neither let Christian slaves imagine that their 
masters, though Christians, are under any obliga- 
tion to restore them to liberty; or that because 
they are equally members of the great family of be- 
lievers, possessed of the same privileges, heirs of the 
same eternal inheritance, they are for this reason re- 
leased from civil subjection, and are entitled to treat 
their masters with neglect and contempt. Let Chris- 
tian slaves therefore be as prompt in their obedience 
to the orders of Christian as of heathen masters. 
And indeed let the consideration, that the masters 
whom they serve, and who are benefited by their in- 





* Brethren.} ‘Though brethren, and upon a level with their 
slaves in a religious account, they remain superior, and just as 
they were in a civil and temporal account. See note on Phile- 
mon, ver. 12, 14, 16.’’ Benson. % 

’ Partakers of the benefit:] i.e. of the service of the slave. 
See Benson, Newcome, and Macknight. Dr. Benson observes, 
that “ evepyecia-is a word never used to express the blessings 
of the gospel.” The public version is, “ because they are faith- 
ful and beloved partakers of the benefit :”’ q.d. do them service, 
the rather because they are partakers of the blessing of the go- 
spel, in common with you their slaves. This also is the sense 
given in Mr. Wakefield's translation, ‘‘ but serve them, as be- 
lievers and beloved, partakers of the same benefit, with a more 
hearty service.” But Dr. Benson’s interpretation seems pre- 
ferable. 
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dustry, are believers in Christ, and beloved of God, 
and that they are bound by the Christian law to 
treat those under their authority with humanity and 
brotherly kindness, be an additional motive to still 
ereater alacrity and zeal in the performance of 
duty. 


2. The apostle expresses great displeasure at. 
those who taught a contrary doctrine, ver. 3—o. 

These things teach and exhort. If any one 
teach otherwise, and adhere not to the wholesome 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doc- 





1 Adhere not.] reocecveras, “ consent not.’ Public Version. 
*‘ attend not.” Wakefield—Dr. Bentley conjectures that the 
true reading was probably rpoceyerai, or Tosreyel, aS WEoce- 
sev Aoyois is a known phrase both in sacred and profane 
writers : see 2 Pet. i. 19 ; Acts viii. 6, xvi.4; Heb. ii. 1; Tit. i. 
14; 1 Tim.i.3, 4: whereas there is no precedent of a similar 
application of rzocecyoucs. And he conjectures that some ma- 
nuscript may possibly be found which contains this reading. 
See Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, part i., p.72, and Benson in loc. 
No such manuscript, however, has yet been discovered: never- 
theless, the conjecture is so probable, that it is mentioned by 
Griesbach in his second edition; and has been adopted ex- 
pressly by Benson and Doddridge, and virtually by Archbishop 
Newcome. Nor does there appear to be any valid reason why 
conjectural criticism should not occasionally be applied to the 
sacred writings, as it is allowed to be to profane authors ; for 
it is not to be supposed that all transcribers and copyists were 
inspired. It ought, however, to be very cautiously applied to 
texts which are of weight in theological controversy. See John 
i. 1, Rom. ix. 5, and the notes in the Improved Version. Rosen- 
muller denies the necessity of adopting Bentley’s conjecture, 
and appeals to Philo as using the phrase rpoceAfew tvs youn, 
for acceding to an opinion. And Schleusner refers to Munthe’s 
Obs. Philolog. e Diod. Sic. for a similar authority: but no ex- 
ample of this use of the word has been produced out of the New 
Testament or the Septuagint. 
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trine which is according to godliness, he ts vain?, Ch. VI. 


and knoweth nothing, but rs raving ® about ques- 
tions and verbal disputes+. From which arise 
envy, contention, calumnies, unjust suspicions, per- 
verse debates’ of men whose minds are corrupted 
and adverse to the truth, who regard gain as 
prety , 

This doctrine, concerning the duties of slaves, I 
require you to teach and inculcate upon all of that 
description who embrace the faith of Christ; and 
exhort them to behave accordingly. And do not 
suffer any to be seduced into a profession of Chris- 








® He is vain.] rerugwras. ‘he is besotted.” Wakefield, 2d 
edit. He once approved of the reading in the Ethiopic Version, 
rerugawrat, he is blind; but upon further consideration gave 
itup. It is a reading supported by one manuscript only, and 
that of no great account. 

3 Raving.] voocwyv, ‘ raving and delirious in a fever.’ Dod- 
dridge ; who observes, that the word expresses the effect of a 
disease on the mind, in which view raving appears a more pro- 
per word than doting. “he is sick of the wrangling disease.” 
Bishop Wilkins’s Sermons, p. 73. 

4 Questions and verbal disputes.) ‘The Greek may be re- 
solved into Qyrycess nas payas wept Avywy. Perhaps questions 
were raised concerning the extent of liberty under the gospel. 
The apostle treats the subject with warmth, because some had 
maintained opinions about it which caused the religion of Christ 
to be evil-spoken of.’” Newcome. 

> Perverse debates.) “ dsarpibai are disputes in the philoso- 
phical schools ; diawagarpias are perverse disputes.” Mac- 
knight. See also Rosenmuller. 

© Gain as piety.] eveeCeiay. See ch. iii. 16. At the endof this 
verse the received text adds, “ agisaco ano Twy rowtwy, from 
such turn away.” This clause is omitted in the Alexandrine, 
Cambridge, and other manuscripts, and in many ancient ver- 
sions, and is not necessary to the sense. See Griesbach, who 
nevertheless retains it in the text. Newcome marks it as 
doubtful. 
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tianity by the false expectation that they shall 
thereby be released from their present degraded 
condition in society. If any person teach a doc- 
trine contrary to this, if the zealot for the law art- 
fully preaches up the immediate emancipation of 
Christian slaves, and thus departs from that wise 
and salutary doctrine of Christ, the doctrine of true 
and rational religion, which, not interfering with 
the civil states of men, is calculated gradually to 
ameliorate their condition, by infusing milder prin- 
ciples and gentler habits, both into individuals and 
communities; if any man, I say, thus departs from 
the true doctrine and the genuine law of Christ, 
he is chargeable with a very criminal degree of 
vanity and self-conceit, in presuming to set up his 
own erroneous opinions in opposition to the truth 
of the gospel; he discovers a deplorable ignorance 
of the true genius and spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion. If he is in earnest, he must be out of his 
mind ; he raves like a man in the delirium of fever, 
who is utterly incapable of forming a deliberate 
judgement ; and introduces ferocious disputes about 
words that have no meaning. ‘The consequences 
of this haughty and disputatious spirit are very 
pernicious; it gives rise to envy and strife, to the 
use of harsh and abusive language concerning those 
who differ in opinion, and to unjust suspicions of 
their sincerity, because they will not submit to the 
decision of these self-constituted instructors. Such 
a conduct likewise gives occasion to pernicious de- 


bates among men of corrupt minds, who are not 
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desirous of discovering and diffusing truth, but 
who endeavour by sophistical reasonings to blind 
the understandings of others, and who have no re- 
gard whatever for religion, any further than as it is 
the means of enriching themselves. 


3. The apostle represents the folly of an exces- 
sive eagerness after unlawful gain, ver. 6—8. 

But piety with a sufficiency \ is great gain. 

The belief of the Christian religion, and a title 
to its invaluable blessings, is the greatest treasure 
that a man can possess ; and if, in addition to this, 
he acquires a decent competence of the blessings 
of life, he has reason to regard himself as possess- 
ing every thing that a wise man can desire. 

For we brought nothing into the world, and it is 
evident that we can carry nothing out. Having 
therefore food and covering 2, let us be content with 
these. 

We come into the world in a naked and desti- 
tute condition, and in a short time we must leave 
it in as naked and destitute a state as we came 
into it. It is therefore great folly to indulge un- 
reasonable anxiety with regard to the accommoda- 
tions we shall possess during our short transitory 


1 Sufficiency.] avrapxeas. So Diodati, Macknight; Wake- 
field, who observes, that what follows justifies this translation. 
See 2 Cor. ix.8. Piety (evrefera) here, as in the preceding 
verse, stands for the whole of religion. See ch. iii. 16. 

* Covering.) “ cxeracpara’ this word expresses clothes, lodg- 
ing, and covering of every sort.” Macknight, Wakefield“ =x. 
sunt tegumenta, domus, tecta, eque ac vestes.’ Rosenmuller. 
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residence here, and much more to use any disho- 
nourable means of improving our condition. It is 
far more becoming to be content and thankful for 
what little we may possess: and if we are supplied 
by the good providence of God with decent apparel, 
with convenient habitations, and with plain and 
wholesome food, with this provision we ought to 
be content and thankful. 


4. The apostle further represents the pernicious 
consequences of a covetous temper, especially in 
those who profess to be teachers of the gospel, 
ver. 9, 10. 

But they who are determined to be rich! fall 
into the temptation and snare of many senseless 
and mischievous desires®, which plunge men into 
ruin and destruction. 

The men whose sole aim it is to acquire wealth, 
and who are willing to sacrifice every thing to this 
mean and unworthy pursuit, may perhaps attain 
their wish: but in the prosecution of their purpose 
they will expose themselves to many temptations 
to violate the rules of justice and integrity, and in 
the possession of their object they will be tempted 
to indulge in those licentious gratifications to 


* Determined to be rich.] ‘resolved to be rich at all adven- 
tures.’ Benson ; who remarks in his note, “ That thiy was pe- 
culiarly levelled at the false teachers, the whole strain of the 
apostle’s discourse is a proof.” Compare ver. 5, 10, 11. 


; * Into the temptation, &c.] For this construction see Wake- 
eld. 
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which great opulence furnishes so easy access, and 
which will eventually overwhelm them in disgrace 
and destruction. 

For the love of moncy is the root of all mischief; 
which some? having vehemently coveled, have erred 
from the faith, and prerecd themselves through* 
with many sorrows. 

Where the love of gain is the predominant prin- 
ciple, the ruling passion in the breast, it is impos- 
sible to enumerate all the mischiefs which result 
from it. Where this sordid passion takes posses- 
sion of the teachers of the Christian religion, it 
leads them to sacrifice the genuine truths of the 
gospel to the prejudices of their hearers; and to 
teach what they know to be false, because they find 
it profitable. This, though it wears the semblance 
of wisdom, will be found eventually to have been 
the greatest folly. For sooner or later they will be 
roused to a sense of their guilt ; and the reproaches 
of their consciences, like the wounds of a dagger, 
will fill their hearts with insupportable anguish and 
dismay. 


’ Which some, &c.] ‘‘ Observe that ys, attracted by diaAap- 
yupias, agrees in sense with apyvoia, contained in gsAapyu- 
pias.”” Newcome. 

* Pierced themselves through.] ‘wepieweipav. “ w. undiquaque 
infigo et perforo; ex wept undiquaque, et meow transfigo.” 
Schleusner. ** stabbed themselves from head to foot, so as to 
be pierced through and through.” Macknight ; Doddridge, who. 
observes, “ that this happily expresses the innumerable out- 
rages done to conscience by those madmen who have taken up 
this fatal resolution, that they will at all adventures be rich.” 
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THE APOSTLE solemnly charges Timothy to be 
faithful and courageous in discharging his office ; 
he advises him to remind the rich of their pecue 
har duties; he again renews his charge of fide- 
lity, and concludes the epistle with commending 
him to the divine blessing. Ch. vi. 11—22. 


1. The apostle warns Timothy to avoid the evil 
practices of the false teachers, and exhorts him to 
attend to every branch of duty, ver. 11, 12. 

But do thou, Oman of God', flee these things, 
and pursue righteousness, prety, fidelity, love, pa- 
trence, meekness. 

I have faithfully represented to you the extreme 
danger of an eager attachment to riches, especially 
in a minister of the gospel; and now I solemnly 
charge you, O Timothy, as one who sustains a sa- 
cred character, and who has not only been solemnly 
set apart to the office of the ministry, but furnished 
with supernatural qualifications for the discharge 
of it, to avoid every appearance of a mean and mer- 
cenary spirit. Practise universal virtue, live in the 
fear and love of God, adhere to truth in your de- 
clarations, and be faithful to your promises ; culti- 





* O man of God :} i. e. “ minister of Christ. See 2 Tim. iii, 
17.” Newcome. “ Man of God significs an inspired person 
or prophet. 2 Pet. iit, 21." Benson. 
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vate universal active benevolence, bear with patience 
affliction and persecution, and cherish a forbearing 
and forgiving spirit. 

Maintain the honourable contest of faith?, lay 
hold on eternal life, to which thou hast been tn- 
vited, and hast confessed’ a good confession before 
many witnesses. 

Though I earnestly reeommend meekness and 
forbearance, I am far from desiring you to desert 
the cause of truth; on the contrary, contend ear- 
nestly for the purity of the faith, and do not yield 
In any point to those who would corrupt the sim- 
plicity of the gospel by the introduction either of 
Jewish rites, or mysterious philosophical specula- 
tions. Persist with undaunted resolution in this 
honourable contest, and thus secure your title to 
eternal life. ‘This is the glorious prize for which 
you have been invited to contend ; and as you have 
in many instances made a noble and a public stand 
in defence of truth, I trust that your future conduct 
will not disgrace your past transactions, nor sully 
the reputation you have already acquired. 


2. He enforces the charge by reminding the evan- 
gelist of the approaching judgement, ver. 13—16. 








* Maintain, &c.] Dr. Benson observes, ‘ This is not an al- 
lusion to the life of a soldier engaged in wars and battles, but 
to the contentions in. the Grecian games ; which is a common 
allusion with St. Paul. 1 Cor. ix. 24-——27, Phil. iii, 12—14, 2 
Tim. i. 5. See West's Dissertation on the Olympic Games.” 

3 And hast confessed. | wmoroyycas. Macknight says, that the 
aorist has the force of an unperatiye, and renders it ‘ confess 
a good confession.” 
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In the presence of God', who giveth life to all, 
and of Jesus Christ?, who before Pontius Pilate 
witnessed a good confession, I charge thee that 
thou keep this commandment unspotied, unblame- 
able, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 3. 

So deeply am I impressed with the importance of 
the charge’ which I have now given you, of main- 
taining a temperate yet firm adherence to Christian 
truth, that I would urge it upon you by every con- 
sideration that can interest your feelings or excite 
your attention. In the presence of God, of that 
God from whom all derive their existence, by whose 
power the virtuous will be raised to immortality, 


1 In the presence of God.) Dr. Benson supposes, that in 
ch. v. 21 there is an allusion to the splendour and magnificence 
of the Persian court, and the same allusion is resumed in this 
text; but, for the reasons assigned in the note upon the former 
passage, the supposition seems to be needless and unsupported, 
both there and here. 

? And of Jesus Christ.} There appears to have been a pecu- 
liar personal presence of Christ with his church, and especially 
with the apostles, and with Paul in particular, during the apo- 
stolic age, which since that time has been withdrawn, at least 
in its sensible manifestations ; to which presence the apostle 
here alludes. Indeed the apostle always appears to speak and 
act as if Jesus were personally present with him. See 2 Cor. 
xil. 8—10, Matt. xxviii. 20, and the Improved Version, and 
Bishop Pearce on the text. Also Mr. Lindsey's Sequel to his 
Apology, p.74. 

5 Until the appearing.] Grotius observes, that the apostle 
expresses himself as though he thought it possible that Timothy 
might live till Christ's second appearance ; and refers to his 
own notes upon | Cor. xv. 52, 2 Cor, v. 2, 3, 1 Thess. iv. 15. 
So Rosenmuller: ‘ Loquitur Paulus ad Timotheum tanquam 


qui vivere posset ad tempus, quo Christus ad judicium venturus 
essct,” 
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and who can, and will, infinitely compensate to all 
his faithful servants every sacrifice which they can 
make in the cause of truth and duty; and in the 
presence of Jesus Christ, our glorious chief, from 
whom both you and I received our commission, 
who himself exhibited an eminent example of firm 
and undaunted fidelity, when in the presence of the 
Roman governor he boldly avowed the important 
truth, that he was born to reign (John xviii. 37), 
which he knew would be immediately followed by 
a sentence of crucifixion, I now most solemnly 
charge and enjoin, that you preserve the truth of 
the Christian doctrine without any stain of error in 
principle, without any reproach of immorality in 
conduct, as long as you live, and as far as lies in 
your power, till the day of the second appearance 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to raise the dead and to 
judge the world: when fidelity tried and approved 
shall receive an ample reward. 

Which in its proper season he will exhibit, who 
is the blessed and the only potentate, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords, who alone hath immor- 
tality, inhabiting inaccessible light, whom no man 
hath seen, or can see+, to whom be everlasting 
honour and dominions. dimen. 


* Light inaccessible, &c.] Dr. Benson very probably conjec- 
tures that there is an allusion here to the schechinah or cloud 
of glory upon the ark of the covenant in the Holy of Holies, to 
which no one had access but the high-priest.—“ Lucem inacces- 
sam inhabitans: sensus est, cujus majestatem nemo comprehendere 
mente potest.’ Rosenmuller. 


> Everlasting dominion.] ‘ qui summo honore est dignus, et 


Ch. VI. 
Ver. 14. 


15. 


16. 
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To this awful and magnificent appearance of our 
divine master we look forward with joyful expecta- 
tion, though concerning the precise period of its 
arrival we may be left in ignorance. Nevertheless, 
we are assured that it will be brought to pass, at 
the destined and the fittest season, by that omni- 
potent Being who alone possesses essential power, 
whose infinite happiness is a proof and pledge of 
the ultimate felicity of the whole rational creation, 
whose throne is highly exalted above all earthly 
potentates, all created authorities and powers, from 
whom all beings derive their existence, their per- 
cipient and active faculties, and all the shadow of 
dignity and authority which they possess; who is 
indeed the only proper agent in the universe, go- 
verning and disposing all things by his own wise, 
benevolent, and sovereign will; who alone possesses 
in his own essence immutable immortal life, and 
who alone can communicate immortality and hap- 
piness to whomsoever he pleases; whose nature 
and attributes are absolutely incomprehensible, and 
will ever remain unknown to the most exalted and 
capacious of created intelligences, to whom belongs 
universal dominion, and to whom be ascribed ever- 
lasting honour. Amen. 


3. The apostle desires that Timothy would re- 
mind the rich of their important duties, ver. 17— 
19. 


enjus imperium est eternum, xsaros spe est imperium, Vid, 
Hesychium.’ Rosemmuller. 
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Them that are rich in this world charge’ that 
they be not elated in mind, that they do not trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God?, who richly 
giveth us all things to enjoy. 

Though not many in the superior ranks of life 
can be induced to embrace the humble and despised 
religion of Jesus, yet as there are some of this de- 
scription at Ephesus, it is right that they should be 
informed of the duties which our holy religion en- 
joins. Charge them therefore not to think too 
highly of themselves on account of their wealth, not 
to place their confidence in that which is so little 
able to afford true satisfaction, and which may va- 
nish from them before they are aware, and when 
they flatter themselves that they are most secure. 
But let them learn to put their trust, not in sense- 
less idols, but in that God who lives from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, and who is the fountain of life 
and happiness; who is kind and liberal to all his 
human offspring, and from whom we all derive the 
blessings and comforts that we possess. 

That they do good, that they be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communi- 
cate. | 

Charge them further to make a good use of their 


' Charge, &c.] Dr. Benson observes, that “ Timothy might 
perhaps be afraid to insist upon such things from those who by 
their riches were persons of some distinction, and therefore the 
apostle interposes his authority. ‘‘ And it has been remarked 
that this advice to the rich clearly proves that there was no com- 
munity of goods at Ephesus.’ See Doddridge. 

* The living God.] “notin Diana, nor any other of the hea- 
then gods made and provided for by mankind.” Benson, 
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18. 
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Ch. VI. 
Ver. 18. 


19. 
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wealth, to abound in acts of kindness, to employ 
their riches in honourable and useful undertakings, 
to impart liberally to those who are in want, to 
concur cheerfully in every pious and benevolent 
design, and to contribute generously towards car- 
rying it into execution. 

Laying up in store for themselves a good secu- 
rity’ against the time to come, that they may obtain 
that which is the true life. 

Tell them that, by employing their wealth to the 
purposes of beneficence, and in promoting the in- 
terest of truth and virtue, they are laying out their 
riches to the best account, they are treasuring up- 
for themselves an inexhaustible store of that most 
valuable of all possessions, peace of mind, pleasing 
reflections, and joyful hopes; and thus, that they 
will not only ensure the truest enjoyment of the 








' A good security.) Gr. Sewedsoy, “ foundation.” Le Clerc 
proposes xeiuyAsoy, a treasure: but for this there is no autho- 
rity. gue occurs Tobit iv.9, “ by almsgiving thou treasurest 
up to thyself a good deposit.” “‘ a good provision.’’ Wakefield. 
—Archbishop Tillotson (Sermons, fol. vol. i. serm. 7,) observes, 
that SeweAsos “ is sometimes used for an instrument of contract, 
whereby two parties do oblige themselves mutually to each 
other.”——-‘* Omne notat, quod certum est, nec facile perit.” 
Schleusner. In this sense the word seems to be used 2 Tim. 
ii, 19; and this, as Dr. Benson observes in his judicious note 
upon that text, ‘affords the most satisfactory interpretation 
here. For if Sewedsos signifies a bond or article of security for 
some future glorious possession, then treasuring it up will be 
easily understood. But ‘ treasuring up a foundation’ sounds 
oddly, and is not easy to be understood.” ‘* Durius paullo: 
q.d. cumulantes divitias perpetuo duraturas.”’ Rosenmuller. 

2? The true life.) The received text reads aiwvis, eternal, but 
the best copics read ovrws, which is adopted by Gricsbach and 
Newcome. 


Srcr. XII. I. TIMOTHY. 4, 
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present transitory state of existence, but will acquire Ch. VI. 
4 title to that glorious inheritance which is revealed Merely: 


by Christ, which is incorruptible, undefiled, and will 
never fade away, and which alone deserves the 
name of a true, substantial and happy life. 


4. The apostle renews the solemn charge of fide- 
lity to his trust, and concludes the epistle with re- 


commending the evangelist to the divine blessing, 
ver. 20, 21]. 

O Timothy! guard thy deposit3: avoiding pro- 
fane babblings* and oppositions of science, falsely 
so called; which some pretending to, have erred 


concerning the faith. The favour of God5 be with 
thee. Amen. 


O Timothy! my pupil, my son in the true faith, 
and my representative in office, I conclude this long 
epistle with the solemn charge, that you will with 
the utmost care, resolution and perseverance, pre- 
serve pure and uncorrupted that sublime and holy 


’ Thy deposit.] ‘ the doctrine that is committed to thy trust.”’ 
Newcome. Dr. Benson observes, that ‘“ the apostle has kept 
this point in view through the whole epistle, and now sums it up 
at parting.” 

* Profane babblings.| xevogwvias, “ f. natvopwvias, profane 
new-coined words, as, Vulg. Vocum novitates, Chrysostom, Ter- 
tullian, e¢ al. in Wetstein.” Bowyer. 

§ The favour of God.} So Newcome supplies the ellipsis. 
“© Nempe Dei Patris et Christi.” Rosenmuller. 

The Postscript dates the epistle from Laodicea the metropolis 
of Phrygia Pacatiana ; and some copies, from Athens. These 
postscripts are of no authority, and are wanting in the best 
manuscripts ; but they at least show the early prevalence of 
an opinion that the Epistle was not written from Macedonia: 
and consequently an early different reading of ch. i. 3. 


20. 


21. 
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Ch. vi. doctrine which is committed to thy trust, of which 

Ver. 21. trust thou must hereafter give an account. Avoid 
with the utmost circumspection, on the one hand, 
those Jewish innovations which would impose the 
rites of Moses upon the disciples of Christ, and 
encroach upon the liberties of the Gentile church ; 
and, on the other, guard against those abstruse 
speculations of heathen philosophy, which, being 
hostile to the simplicity of the gospel doctrine, would 
introduce mysterious and unintelligible notions to 
recommend Christianity to those pretenders to 
science who cannot be satisfied with a system which 
common people can comprehend. This is a snare 
in which some of the teachers of the gospel have 
been already entangled, and while they have involved 
themselves in the subtleties of useless science, they 
have deviated from the simplicity of the Christian 
faith. 

Being thus faithfully warned, keep strictly upon 
the watch against those corruptions of the Chris- 
tian doctrine; adhere steadily to the simplicity of 
evangelical truth; and may you enjoyin their highest 
purity the blessings of that gospel, which is the 
free and inestimable gift of God by Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


THE Seconp Epistte To Timotuy is one of 
those apostolical writings, concerning the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of which there has never been 
any dispute. 

It is certain, that it was written from Rome while 
the apostle was a prisoner there; but a question has 
arisen, whether this epistle was written during the 
apostle’s first or second imprisonment; and like- 
wise, whether Timothy at that time resided at 
Ephesus, or at some other place. 

It is the current tradition of antiquity, that Paul 
was imprisoned at Rome twice. The first time was 
about a.p. 61, when he was sent thither by Festus 
after his appeal to Ceesar, of which an account is 
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given in the history of the Acts of the Apostles. 
At that time Luke was his companion; and the 
apostle, after he had obtained a hearing before the 
emperor, was permitted to reside two years in his 
own house under the guard of a soldier. Here 
Luke’s history closes: but the tradition of anti- 
quity is, that after he had obtained his liberty, he 
visited the churches which he had planted in Greece 
and Asia, after which he returned again to Rome, 
where having converted the emperor's cupbearer, he 
was by Nero’s order seized and put to death. This 
event is commonly believed to have taken place 
nearly at the same time when that profligate prince 
excited a cruel persecution against the Christians 
under pretence that they had set fire to the city, and 
in order to screen himself from the charge !. 

The apostle writes to his friend, ch. iv. 8: ‘Iam 
now ready to be offered up, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand; I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course.” From these strong ex- 
pressions, which appear to indicate an expectation 
of speedy dissolution, many have inferred that this 
is the last epistle which the apostle wrote, and that 
it must have been indited a very short time before 
his death. But that this conclusion is unfounded, 
is evident from other passages in the epistle, which 
plainly indicate the apostle’s expectation of the 
further prolongation of his life and labours. “Do thy 
diligence,” says he, ver. 21, ‘‘to come to me before 





See Lardner’s History of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
ch, xi, ad fin. 
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winter: The cloak, or portmanteau, which I left at 
Troas with Carpus, bring with thee, and the books, 
but especially the parchments, ver. 13. ‘Take Mark 
and bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me 
for the ministry,” ver. 11. These directions clearly 
prove that the apostle expected to live till Timothy 
and Mark could come, and that he should make 
use of the articles which Timothy was desired to 
bring. Also, that he should employ the two evan- 
gelists as his coadjutors in the Christian ministry 
at Rome, which is evidently inconsistent with the 
expectation of immediate martyrdom, and likewise 
with the probable situation of the apostle in his 
supposed second imprisonment. The apostle there- 
fore seems to have intended nothing more by the 
expressions above mentioned than that he was now 
advanced in years, and that his season of active 
service was almost over. He might also be ap- 
prehensive that he should remain a prisoner for 
life; and that, though he was for the present re- 
prieved, and it might be some time before he was 
summoned to appear again at the imperial tribunal, 
the issue of his second appearance would be fatal2. 
Upon the whole, therefore, the opinion concern- 
ing the date of this epistle which was held by Dr. 


* This is the more probable, as it is certain that appearances 
were judged to have been very unfavourable when he was sum- 
moned to make his first defence, 2 Tim. iv. 16. And towards 
the close of his first imprisonment, when upon the whole he 
expected to be released, yet he appears to have been not with- 
out some apprehensions of a contrary issue. See Phil, i. 20—25, 
it. 17523724, 


VO. IV. T 


9 
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Lardner and many other learned men appears to 
me the most probable: viz. that it was written in 
the spring of a.p. 61, near the commencement of 
the apostle’s first imprisonment’, and soon after 
he had obtained an andience of Nero; in conse- 
quence of which he was permitted to reside ina 
house of his own, to which all his friends had li- 
berty of access. In confirmation of this supposition 
it may be remarked, that it appears from ch. iv. 1], 
that Luke was with him when he wrote this epistle ; 





1 The principal authorities in favour of this date of the epistle 
are Lightfoot, Baronius, Estius, Hammond, Witsius, Grotius, 
Rosenmuller, Lardner, and Priestley. On the other side are 
Whitby, Doddridge, Benson, Macknight, and Paley. The argu- 
ments upon which the advocates for a later date of the epistle 
lay the principal stress are, 1.) The strong language of the apo- 
stle, ch.iv. 6—S. 2.) The apostle does not, as in his other 
epistles, express any expectation of release ; but, ch. iv. 18, 
only that the Lord would deliver him from every evil work, and 
preserve him to his heavenly kingdom. But if this epistle was 
written at the beginning of the imprisonment, he might be very 
doubtful of its issue. 3.) Ch.iv.20, Erastus abode at Corinth. 
What need was there to inform Timothy of this, who was with 
him when he left Corinth? Acts xx., and must have known that 
Erastus staid behind. 4.) Ibid. Trophimus have I left at Mile- 
tum sick. Trophimus was with Paul at Miletus, and accompanied 
him to Jerusalem, Acts xx. Ans. Beza and Grotius for Miletum 
are inclined to read Melita; but Lightfoot and Lardner rather 
infer from Acts xxvil. 2,7, that the ship in which Paul was, 
touched at Miletus. But surely in this case Timothy would 
have met the apostle at Miletus, or at least he must have heard 
of Trophimus long before Paul wrote. Upon the whole, though 
the two last objections may not be easily obviated, the evidence 
appears to preponderate greatly in favour of the epistle having 
been written during the first imprisonment. In fact, as Lardner 
observes, we have no evidence of his ever being imprisoned a 
second time; and least of all, that he would be allowed time to 
write and to receive an answer to his letter. If the apostle had 
been arrested during the rage of Nero’s persecution, he would 
haye been almost immediately put to death, 
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and though we are sure that this evangelist accom- 
panied him in his first imprisonment, we have no 
evidence whatever that he was with him when he 
returned to Rome. Also, ch. ii. 11, the apostle 
reminds ‘Timothy of his persecutions at Antioch, 
at Ieonium, and at Lystra, but makes no allusion 
to his former imprisonment at Rome, which he 
could hardly have failed to have done, had this 
epistle been written during his second confinement 
there. It cannot be doubted that Timothy hastened 
to Rome immediately upon the receipt of this letter ; 
and this circumstance will account for the mention 
of his name, together with that of the apostle, in the 
epistles to the Philippians, the Colossians, and Phi- 
lemon; these epistles having been written a short 
time before his release from his first imprisonment. 
Mark having also accompanied Timothy, and re- 
maining with the apostle, his name occurs in the 
salutation to Philemon, ver. 24. Demas, who when 
the apostle wrote to Timothy, ch. iv. 10, had for- 
saken him probably through fear of persecution, 
and was gone to Thessalonica, appears afterwards 
to have recovered his courage, and to have returned 
to the apostle, who mentions him with honour in 
the Epistle to Philemon, as his fellow-labourer. 

It is highly probable that Timothy was at Ephe- 
sus when he received this letter. The apostle sends 
his salutations to the family of Onesiphorus, who 
resided at Ephesus, and to Prisca and Aquila, who 
appear to have fixed their abode in that city. He 


desires Timothy to bring with him the articles which 
5) 
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he had left at Troas, which, though not directly in 
his way from Ephesus, was nevertheless the route 
which the apostle had taken in passing into Greece, 
and was probably the common route of those who 
wished to shorten the passage by sea. He warns 
Timothy against the errors of Hymeneus, and the 
malignity of Alexander, both of whom he mentions 
with disapprobation in his first epistle, which was 
unquestionably sent to Timothy at Ephesus. It is 
presumed that this evangelist took leave of the 
apostle at Miletus in his way to Jerusalem, no fur- 
ther mention being made of him in the history, 
and that he returned with the elders to Ephesus, 
where he remained till the apostle sent this letter 
inviting him to Rome. 


The main design of the apostle in this epistle is 
to fortify the mind of the evangelist against those 
discouraging apprehensions which the sufferings 
and persecutions of the first teachers of the gospel 
might naturally excite: to raise him above the 
sense of shame and fear in the cause of truth, and 
to animate him to a resolute and faithful discharge 
of the duties of his office by his own example, by 
the example of Christ, and by the prospect of a 
future retribution. — 


First. The apostle, after a suitable iInTRODUC- 
TION, expresses his great tenderness for the evan- 


‘gelist, and his earnest desire of an interview with 


him. Ch. 1. 1—5. 
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Seconpy. He urges Timothy to firmness and 
fidelity, and exhorts him not to be ashamed of vi- 
siting him in his confinement, which was indeed his 
honour, not his disgrace; he expresses much dis- 
approbation of the conduct of some who had de- 
serted him in his sufferings, and highly applauds 
the zeal and affection of Onesiphorus, who had 
visited and succoured him in his confinement, 
ver. 6—18. 

TuirpLy. The apostle earnestly exhorts his 
friend to he a faithful and assiduous teacher of the 
gospel, and to make up his mind to incur all dan- 
gers, and to endure all hardships and fatigues, with 
a view to the glorious recompense promised by the 
gospel, and encourages him by his own example. 
—Ch. ii. L—15. 

Fourtuiy. The apostle requires Timothy to 
charge his hearers not to lose time in discussing 
unprofitable questions, and especially not to give 
countenance to antichristian errors, which, if they 
do not exclude from salvation, at least tarnish the 
character. He urges him to the practice of virtue, 


to decline trifling discussions, and to communicate 


Instruction in a familiar and impressive manner, 
ver. 14—-26. 

FirtHiy. The apostle warns the evangelist of 
the corrupt doctrines and practices of the latter 
days, which will assuredly terminate in the confu- 
sion and ruin of their authors and abettors. Ch. iii. 
1—9. 

SIXTHLY. He solemnly charges Timothy to ad- 
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here faithfully to the doctrine in which he had been 
instructed by himself, which was confirmed by the 
Jewish scriptures, with which the evangelist was 
familiar, which had been the constant theme of the 
apostle’s discourses, and for the sake of which, as 
Timothy well knew, he had often endured cruel 
persecution, ver. 10—17. 

SEVENTHLY. The apostle, under a deep impres- 
sion that the season of life and active usefulness was 
near a close, solemnly charges the evangelist to be 
resolute, diligent, and faithful, in preaching the pure 
uncorrupted doctrine of the gospel. Ch. iv. 1—8. 

KIGcHTHLY. He urges Timothy to come to him 
immediately, states his reason for it, complains of 
the desertion of some of his companions, repre- 
sents his danger, and expresses his confidence in 
God. He gives some directions aud commissions 
for the evangelist to execute in his way, mentions 
some interesting incidents, repeats his injunction 
to come to Rome, and coneludes with salutations 
and the apostolical benediction, ver. 9—22. 

This epistle has been justly regarded as contain- 
ing within itself, a satisfactory evidence of the truth 
aud divine authority of the Christian religion. The 
apostle Peul, one of its most zealous and active 
teachers, at the close of life, persecuted by his ene- 
miles, deserted by his friends, in the midst of a long 
imprisonment, and in the near prospect of a violent 
death, writing a confidential letter to an intimate 
friend, a favourite pupil, whom he had trained up 
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to the ministry, who had been the faithful associate 
of his labours and his persecutions, and to whom 
he looked as the chief instrument under Divine Pro- 
vidence of carrying on the great cause in which he 
was embarked, in which he had laboured, and for 
which he suffered ; in these critical circumstances, 
far from expressing any suspicion of the justice of 
his cause, of the truth of his doctrine, and the pro- 
priety of his conduct; far from regretting the sa- 
crifices which he had made, the labours that he had 
undergone, and the sufferings which he had en- 
dured, in the promulgation of the Christian doc- 
trine, and in fulfilling the duties of the apostolic 
office, he every where adopts the language of joy 
and exultation, and earnestly exhorts his friend and 
associate to persevere with alacrity in the same 
honourable course, even though it would probably 
lead to a catastrophe similar to his own. This un- 
paralleled fortitude, this holy triumph, this joyful 
exultation, is utterly inconsistent with the suppo- 
sition of hypocrisy, of imposture, of artifice and 
intention to deceive. Itis the genuine language 
of the heart; it is the natural expression of a firm 
conviction of the truth and importance of the doc- 
trine which he taught, and of a consciousness of the 
divine authority under which he acted. And as 
self-deception, in the apostle’s case, was absolutely 
impossible, the Christian doctrine which he was 


commissioned to teach must have been of divine 
original, 
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SECTION I. 


THE APOSTLE, after his usual salutation, €a- 
presses his affectionate regard to Timothy, and 
his earnest desire to see him, and reminds the 
evangelist of the necessity of firmness and wis- 
dom in discharging the duties of lis offiee. 


Chet. t-=7. 


THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 


1. THE apostle introduces the epistle with his 
usual title and salutation, ver. 1, 2. 


PAUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the ap- 
pointinent of God, in relation to the promise of life ' 





* Promise of life.| ‘‘ He was an apostle for the purpose of 
announcing this promise to the world.” Newcome. See Tit. i. 
1—3. The promise of the Mosaic covenant was that of a tem- 


Ch. I, 


Ver. 1. 
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Ver. 2. 
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by Christ Jesus, to Timothy my beloved son, fa- 
vour, mercy, peace, from God our Father, and 
Christ Jesus our Lord?. 

This epistle is indited by me, Paul, who am o 
the authority of God appointed to be an apostle of 
Jesus Christ; being commissioned and sent forth 
by Christ my Master, to bear testimony to his re- 
surrection, and to preach his gospel ; and especially 
to proclaim the joyful tidings of a life to come, 
which is the great and peculiar promise of the 
Christian dispensation. And it is addressed to Ti- 
mothy my beloved friend, whom I regard with the 
allection of a parent, whom I converted to the know- 
ledge and the faith of the gospel, for whose welfare 
I feel the tenderest concern, and for whom I can- 
not form a better wish than that he may participate 
abundantly in the blessings of that glorious doc- 
trine which is the free gift of God, by his holy ser- 





poral life in the land of Canaan; that of the gospel is eternal 
life in a better state and world. See Benson and Macknight. 

! My beloved son.) This is generally wuderstood of Timothy 
as being a convert of the apostle. ‘“‘ ‘These two verses,’’ says 
Dr. Priestley in his Notes on the New Testament, ‘* may be 
thus paraphrased: ‘J, Paul, particularly appomted by God to 
be an apostle of his son Jesus Christ, the great object of whose 
gospel is the revelation of a future life, direct this epistle to 
thee, Timothy, whom I consider as my own son, being con- 
verted by me to the faith of Christ. May God grant thee all 
the blessings of the gospel.’ "’ 

2 Favour, mercy, peuce,-&c.] i.e. all the blessings of the go- 
spel which flow from the unmerited, unpurchascd mercy of God 
our Father, and which were dispensed to mankind by Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Master, whose disciples we are, and who 
has honoured me with an apostolic mission. ‘This is not a prayer 
to Christ in person; it is only a wish for thuse blessings of 
which he was the medium of communication. 
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vant and messenger Jesus Christ our honoured Mas- 
ter, and which announces the joyful tidings of peace 
and pardon, life and immortality. 


2. The apostle expresses his kind remembrance 
of Timothy, and his earnest desire to see him, ver. 
3—5. 

I give thanks to God, whom I serve as my fore- 
Sathers did, with a pure conscience, (inasmuch +4 
as I incessantly make mention of thee in my even- 
eng and morning prayers®, being earnestly desirous 
to see thee, for I recollect thy tears®, that I may 


3 As my forefathers did.] ano mpoyovwv. “ a exemple de.” 
L’Enfant, end Beausobre. ‘ Majorum meorum vestigia secu- 
tus.” Beza. ‘* Majorum exemplo: Eundem Deum colebat Pau- 
lus, quem coluerant majores ejus. Non enim alius Deus est 
Judcorum, alius Deus Novi Testamenti.’ Rosenmuller. See 
Newcome. Some explain Rom. ix. 3, by giving eo the same 
signification which it has here ; but I think improperly. See the 
note there. The apostle had probably been charged by the Ju- 
daizers‘with apostatizing from the worship of his ancestors. He 
here defends himself from that imputation; and Dr. Benson 
thinks that the expression a pure couscience contains an oblique 
reflection upon the sinister motives of the judaizing zealots. 

* Inasmuch, &c.] 1 follow Dr. Benson in the pesition of 
the parenthesis, so that the construction of the sentence is, “ I 
give thanks to God—when I call to remembrance thy undis- 
sembled faith.” According to the more usual interpretation os 
is made to stand for 671, and the apostle thanks God that he 
makes mention of him in his prayers: i.e. that he has just rea- 
sonso to do. See Newcome. 

> Make mention of thee in my evening and morning prayers. | 
In the original, night and day; in allusion probably to the con- 
tinual burnt-offering morning and eveuing. Compare | Thess, 
v. 17, Dan, viii. 11, 12. 

® Recollect thy tears.) See Acts xx. 37, 38. It is supposed 
that the evangelist Timothy parted from the apostle at Milctus, 
and that he returned to Ephesus with the elders of that church ; 
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be filled with joy,) when I call to remembrance 
thine undissembled) faith, which dwelt? first in 
thy grandmother Lois, and in thy mother Eunice 3, 
and which dwelleth, J am persuaded, in thee also. 
I am represented by many who wish to injure my 
character and to disparage my labours, as an apostate 
from the religion of my ancestors, because I zea- 
lously support the liberty of the gentile churches, 
and because I every where teach that converts from 
heathenism are under no obligation to submit to 
the ceremonial law. But this report is a foul asper- 
sion. For being myself a Jew, I continue to observe 
the rites of the law, and every morning and evening 
I offer my humble adoration to the one living and 
true God in the way that my pious forefathers did ; 
and my conscience bears its testimony to the purity 
of my affections, and to the sincerity of my devo- 
tions. In these my daily supplications I constantly 
remember my beloved friend, imploring the divine 











and that the apostle here alludes to the tears which he shed 
upon that occasion. 

! Thine undissembled faith.] ‘‘ Timothy,” says Dr, Benson, 
*¢ not only believed right, but he also acted right; he would not 
hypocritically conceal or disguise his sentiments, as the Ju- 
daizers appear to have done.” 1 Tim. ii. 1, 5—7, 19, 20. 

2 Dwelt first, &c.] evwxyoe “ inhabited: it was not a mere 
profession, or a transient feeling, but a fixed principle. See 
Benson. 

3 Lois—Eunice.] These pious women were Jewesses, Acts 
xvi. 1. They had taken very meritorious pains to instruct Ti- 
mothy in the Jewish scriptures, 2 Tim. iii. 15 ; and probably 
prepared his mind for receiving the instructions afterwards com- 
municated by the apostle. Dr. Benson remarks “ the unde- 
signed coincidence of the epistle with the history as an internal 
mark of the genuineness of the epistle,” 
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blessing upon him, and expressing my earnest de- 
sire that he may be directed and preserved on his 
way to Rome, where it would afford me the highest 
gratification to have an interview with him, as I have 
not forgotten the tears which he shed at our last 
painful separation at Miletus three years ago. And 
when I call to mind your faith and piety, of the ge- 
nuineness and energy of which you have given so 
many satisfactory proofs, I offer my devout thanks- 
givings to the God of mercy and truth, who first 
opened the heart of your excellent mother and her 
venerable parent to the reception of the great truths 
of the gospel, and whose blessing, co-operating with 
their wise and pious instructions, prepared your 1n- 
genuous spirit for the admission of the same glo- 
rious doctrines, which Iam convinced (and I re- 
joice in the conviction) are now the ruling princi- 
ples of your conduct and the sure foundation of 
your hope. 


3. The apostle exhorts Timothy to make the best 
use of his eminent qualifications for the Christian 
ministry, ver. 6, 7. 

For which reason I remind thee to kindle up + 


that free gift of God5 which is in thee by the im- 


* To kindle up.} So Mr. Wakefield. In the public version, 
stir up. “ The original is ava gwaugetv, which signifies to ‘ blow 
or stir up a fire when it does not burn sufficiently.’’”* Benson ; 

‘who adds, that “ possibly there might be some danger lest op- 
position and persecution should damp Timothy’s zeal.” 

> That free gift of God.) ‘‘ The endowments of the spirit.” 
Newcome, Dr, Priestley, in his notes, remarks that ‘ Paul had 
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position of my hands', For God hath not given 
us the spirit of fearfulness, but of power, and of 
love, and of wisdom®. 

Knowing the sincerity of your profession, and 
your earnest desire of usefulness, and being likewise 
apprized of the difficulties and discouragements 
which occur in the faithful discharge of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and which might appall a mind less 
firm and vigorous than yours, my first and most 
earnest advice is, that you would devote yourself 
wholly to the duties of your important office. Stir 








imparted to Timothy those gifts of the spirit which were pecu- 
liar to that age ; but it is probable that it depended in a great 
measure upon men themselves whether they were more or less 
distinguished by them, the Divine Being imparting them most 
freely to those who were most zealous and active in the Chris- 
tian cause.”’ 

' Imposition of my hands.] See 1 Tim. iv. 14 ; where the gift 
is said to be conferred by the imposition of hands of the pres- 
bytery. Perhaps the texts may be best reconciled by adopting 
Bengel’s reading in the first epistle. See the note. 

2 Of fearfulness, &c.] This was the spirit of the law, which 
was a yoke of bondage, Rom.viii. 15; Gal. iv. 3, 7; Heb. xii. 
18—24. “of fear in the midst of persecution.” Newcome. 
Of power : ‘in miracles and spiritual gifts.” Newcome. Of 
love: “ universal benevolence: love to God and man, the cha- 
racteristic of genuine Christianity. Of wisdom: of prudence 
in displaying miraculous powers, in avoiding or softening per- 
secution, in teaching and admonishing.” Newcome.  ** Non 
vult Deus ut animo simus timido, sed forti, amoris pruden- 
tieque pleno. Hac ideo dicit, quod aliquantum metuebat ne Ti- 
motheus, conspectis illis perpctuis malis, que Paulum et Chris- 
tianos premebant, ob id labasceret. wv. deiAias animus timidus. 
Animo timido opponitur xv. dvv. animus fortis periculis et vexa- 
tionibus resistens. Ex amore proximi fortitudo illa nascitur. 
Conjuneta esse debet cum hac fortitudine in admonendo, et cas- 
tigando malos charitas et cwhp. moderatio, ut doctor moderat 
se gerat in munere suo.” Rosenmuller, 
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up and fan the holy fire that is kindled in your 
breast, and cause it to burn continually with a 
bright, a cheering, and an enlivening flame. Call 
forth into vigorous and constant exercise those qua- 
lifications for diffusing the knowledge and the power 
of the gospel, with which you are so eminently en- 
dowed, and which were in a very extraordinary man- 
ner communicated to you ; when, after having been 
chosen as an associate with me in the ministry of 
the gospel, the elders of the church united in re- 
commending you to the divine blessing, and the 
gifts of the spirit were imparted by the imposition 
of myhands. And remember, my beloved friend, 
that the spirit which the gospel infuses, is not a 
spirit of indolence or timidity which shrinks from 
difficulties and from dangers, but it is a spirit of 
wisdom, of power, and of goodness, which, arming 
the chosen defenders of the Christian faith with su- 
pernatural powers, inspires them at the same time 
with undaunted courage, tempered with discretion, 
and which, filling the heart with love to God and 
benevolence to man, diligently seeks, wisely dis- 
cerns, and unremittingly pursues, the most effica- 
cious means of diffusing the knowledge, the power, 
and the blessings of the gospel. 
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SECTION II. 


THE APOSTLE, expressing his entire confidence in 
the truth, the importance and the ultimate suc- 
cess of the gospel, encourages Timothy to per- 
severe in the faithful discharge of his ministry, 
whatever the personal consequences might be. 


Ch. i. S—14. 


I. The apostle exhorts him not to be ashamed 
either of the gospel or.its suffering ministers, but 
to be willing to be a fellow-sufferer with them in 
the same glorious cause, ver. 8—10. 

Be not then ashamed of the testimony concern- 
mg our Lord |, nor of me aprisoner? for his sake; 
but take thy share in the afflictions of the gospel, 
according to the power of God +. 


' The testimony concerning our Lord.| So Newcome. Mr. 
Wakefield renders it, “ the testimony wrto our Lord.” The 
original is ambiguous : it either expresses the doctrine which 
Christ attested, or the office of giving testimony to it; the go- 
spel itself, or the ministry of the gospel. I have included both 
in the paraphrase, though the former appears to me preferable. 

2 Of me a prisoner.] Dr. Benson supposes that ‘ the Judai- 
zers had objected to Timothy the sufferings of Paul, and inti- 
mated how scandalous it was to adhere to one who was so 
odious to mankind, and treated by them as a malefactor.” 

3 Take thy share, &c.] See Doddridge. Dr. Priestley ob- 
serves, that “ the apostle holds out no prospects of advantage 
in this life. On the contrar y, he was ready to lay down his own 
life in the Christian cause. Has this the air of imposture ?” 

* According to the power of God.) “ according to the support 
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Having thus imbibed the spirit of the gospel, 
and being eminently qualified to preach the joyful 
tidings, be not ashamed of that glorious doctrine 
which our master taught, for which he suffered, 
and the divine authority of which he amply attested, 
nor of the office of the Christian ministry. And 
think it no disgrace to acknowledge yourself an as- 
sociate with me in this honourable work, though I 
am now impoverished, calumniated, and suffering 
imprisonment for the sake of Christ, and for the 
zeal with which I have defended the liberty of the 
Gentile church. Zealots may indeed represent me 
as a wretch deserted by God and man. Listen not 
to their malicious calumnies ; but rather be willing 
to take your full share of disgrace and suffering in 
the cause of Christian truth and liberty; relying 
with confidence upon divine support. And shrink 
not from persecution in the promulgation of that 
gospel which God has supported and will continue 
to support by his great power in defiance of all op- 
position. 

Who hath saved us, and invitedus5 with a holy 


that God affords.” Newcome. ‘that gospel whose truth has 
been confirmed and sealed by the power of God.’ Harwood. 
The elliptical style of the apostle makes his meaning ambi- 
guous. Both senses are good. The later seems to me most 
agreeable to the apostle’s usual style. Mr. Wakefield says he 
is quite at a loss which to prefer. 

5 Who hath saved us, and invited us.]_ ‘* who hath called us 
to salvation.” Wakefield. ‘ who hath placed us Gentiles, as 
well as Jews, in a state of salvation.” Newcome. See Benson. 
The salvation of which the apostle speaks is, deliverance from 
bondage, both from the yoke of the law, and from the bondage 
of idolatry and vice. 
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invitation ', not in consideration of our works, but 
because of his own purpose, and of that favour 
which was given us? in Christ Jesus before the 
ancient dispensations >. 

The God who has attested the gospel of his son 
by the gifts of his spirit, and who supports his faith- 
ful messengers under their severest trials, has gra- 
ciously invited all men, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
to participate in the invaluable blessings of the go- 
spel: and he requires of those who are disposed to 
accept of his invitation, to separate themselves from 
the unbelieving world by a public profession of faith 
in the gospel. ‘This gracious invitation is sent to 
us, not because we have merited any favour from 
him by the perfection of our obedience either to 
the moral or the ceremonial law, but because he 
had resolved, purely from the impulse of his own 
unlimited benevolence, before the Mosaic law was 





' A holy invitation :] i.e. an invitation to separate them- 
selves from the unbelieving world, as worshipers of the true 
God. 

2 Was given us:}] i.e. “ which he determined to give us. 
See John v. 22, xvii. 24; 1 John v.11; Eph.i.4, 5; Tit. i. 
2.” Benson. ‘‘ We see here,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘ how fa- 
miliar this language is with the sacred writers, things being 
said to be actually done by God, when they could only be in- 
tended to be done. How natural, then, is it to interpret what 
our Saviour says concerning the glory which he had with God 
before the world was, of the glory which was desigued for him 
before the beginning of the world, which does not imply his 
pre-existence. 

3 Ancient dispensations.} So Newcome. Gr. secular times. 
The Primate refers to Rom. viii. 28, 29; and explains the words 
of that ‘ undeserved favour which God determined to bestow 
on us, 2. e. all mankind, through Christ Jesus, before the se- 
cular ages, i.e, all former dispensations.”’ . 
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instituted, and even before time began, to commu- 
nicate these blessings to mankind by the mission of 
Jesus Christ. This gracious purpose was long con- 
cealed in his own breast, and the saints and pro- 
phets of former ages were wholly ignorant of it. 
But which hath now been made manifest by the 
appearance ® of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
hath abolished death6, and spread abroad the 
light7 of an incorruptible life’ by the gospel. 


* Appearance.) emiPuveias' the word properly signifies a 
*< public splendid appearance of a luminous object ;” it is ap- 
plied by ancient writers to the appearance of the gods. It here 
expresses the public ministry of Christ, which was made illus- 
trious by his miracles ; and is used in other places by the apo- 
stle to express the ‘‘ glory of Christ’s second coming.” 1 Tim. 
vi.14; 2 Tim.iv.1, 8; Tit. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 8. See Schleus- 
ner. 

> Saviour.) See ver.9. Jesus Christ was the deliverer from 
bondage. 

6 Abolished death.| Katapyew, proprie et generatim, otiosum, 
inutilem, vel inefficacem reddo, quocunque modo hoc fiat, ex 
xara et apyew cesso. Luc. xiii. 7; Rom. ili. 3; Gal. iit. 17.” 
Schleusner. |“ who hath indeed made death ineffectual.” 
Macknight ; who in his note remarks, that “ Christ hath not 
abolished temporal death to any one, but he has deprived 
death of its power to continue mankind in the state of death. 
See Heb. ii. 14, 1 Cor. xv. 26.” 

7 Spread abroad the light.) gwrisavros. So Mr. Wakefield. 
“ not brought to light, as if reason could not discover a future 
state: the word signifies to throw light upon, to illustrate. 
« MaAdov ev LoAwy Onypoy edwricey y Mescirrparos Solon il- 
lustrated Homer better than Pisistratus.’ Diog. Laert. p. 36.” 
Harwood. See Schleusner. “‘ 25 Gws ayeiv, Suidas. Illumi- 
nando patefacere, docere.” H. Stephens, See Newcome, and 
Wetstein on 1 Cor. iv.5. Dr. Whitby produces many perti- 
nent passages to show the very obscure notions which the hea- 
then philosophers and moralists entertained of a future life ; 
but of a resurrection of the dead they had no conception at all. 
The Jews entertained some imperfect expectations of it. But 
the doctrine of Christ has placed it in the clearest light, Dr, 
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This merciful design is now made manifest to the 
whole world by the public mission of Jesus Christ, 
the appointed deliverer from the burdensome yoke 
of ceremonial institutions, and from the more griev- 
ous bondage of sin and death. This glorious Sa- 
viour has, as I may say, already put an end to the 
dominion, and drawn the sting, of death, by the as- 
surance which he hath given that all the posterity 
of Adam shall be raised to life, and not a single 
trophy shall remain of all the triumphs of this 
mighty and universal conqueror. The gospel of 
Christ diffuses a cheering radiance over the dark- 
ness of the grave, and asserts in the clearest and 
most unambiguous language that delightful truth, 
which was before only the object of dim conjecture 
and anxious surmise, the resurrection of mankind 
to a new and glorious state of existence, which shall 
never more be subject to dissolution or decay. 


2. The apostle glories in his office as a preacher 
of the gospel, and in his sufferings for it, and ex- 
presses his firm confidence that the Christian doc- 
trine will prevail to the end of time, ver. 11, 12. 


Priestley well observes, that ‘* notwithstanding all the corrup- 
tions of Christianity, this one great doctrine was never, in 
fuct, denied by any one who ever bore the Christian name. 
Agreeing in this one great truth, we agree in every thing that 
is of primary use, and that has a practical influence in life.’’ 

8 An incorruptible life.) Gr. life and incorruption. Dr. Ben- 
son justly remarks, that ‘ these expressions plainly show that 
the apostle is not speaking of the immortality of the soul, but 
of the resurrection of the dead and the consequent state of in 
corruption and immortality. See 1 Cor. xv. 53.” 
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Of which I have been appointed a herald, and 
an apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles. 

In relation to this most interesting doctrine, I 
have been appointed by a special commission from 
our great instructor Jesus Christ to the honourable 
office of proclaiming it to the world. [I have even 
been invested with the dignities and privileges of 
the apostolic character ; and what is stili more asto- 
nishing, and continually excites my grateful adini- 
ration, I who was once a bigoted Pharisee and a 
blaspheming persecutor, have been specially autho- 
rized to preach the gospel to the Gentiles, and to 
assert their freedom from the ceremonial law. 

For which cause also Lam suffering these bonds!: 
nevertheless Lam not ashamed?, for I know whom 
I have believed3, and Iam persuaded that he is 
able to keep what he hath committed to me* until 


that day. 


1 These bonds.] So Wakefield. Or, these things ; alluding to 
his poverty, desertion, and danger, as well as to his imprison- 
ment. 

2 [am not ashamed.] He thought it no disgrace to suffer in 
the cause of truth. “1 have no misgivings.” Wakefield. Rom. 
ix. 33. 

3 J know, &c.] “ By appearing to Paul on the way to Da- 
mascus, and by bestowing on him spiritual gifts, Jesus con- 
vinced him that he was risen from the dead, and was indeed the 
Christ, and no impostor.”’ Macknight. 

* He is able to keep, &c.] try mapadyxyy ex, my deposit. The 
expression is ambiguous : it signifies either ‘‘ what ] have com- 
mitted to him,” viz. my future hopes and happiness. Newcome. 
See also Whitby: or, “ what he hath committed to me,” viz. 
the gospel-doctrine. The latter is most probable. The word 
occurs only in two other places, 2 Tim. i. 14, and ! Tim. vi. 
20; in both which it undoubtedly signifies the guspel, and 


therefore probably here. Also, this sense best suits the con- 
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And indeed, as you well know, the imprisonment 
which I now suffer, and the imminent dangers to 
which I am exposed, are entirely owing to the fide- 
lity, zeal, and courage, which I manifested in exe- 
cuting my commission. Nevertheless, I do not 
repent of what I have done, nor am I ashamed of 
the doctrine which I have taught: nor do I expe- 
rience any secret misgivings with regard to the 
issue of this divine cause, or of the ultimate state 
of those who are embarked in its defence. Be as- 
sured, Timothy, I have not taken up this profession 
upon slight grounds. I know the character of that 


nexion. The apostle, though a great sufferer, is not ashamed. 
Why? Because he is confident that the gospel which he teaches, 
and for which he suffers, will be preserved by its divine Author 
to the end of time, whatever becomes of the ministers and 
teachers of it. ‘* wapabyxy, proprie, depositum, Metaphoricé, 
omne quod alicujus cure est demandatum, 2 Tim.1.12. Deum 
posse potenter tueri et conservare hanc doctrinam, fidet mee com- 
missam.” Schieusner. ‘* Eam posse doctrinam mihi traditam 
conservare ad finem usque mundi.” Rosenmuller. ‘‘ [ am_per- 
suaded he is able to preserve in the world till his future coming 
that sacred deposit with which he has intrusted me.’’ Harwood. 
Macknight adopts the same interpretation. But Doddridge, 
Whitby, Wakefield, Worsley, Neweome, and Priestley, adhere 
to the public version. Benson illustrates both interpretations, 
but in his paraphrase adopts the latter. Wakefield, in his ma- 
nuscript notes in the margin of Wetstcin, now in possession of 
my learned friend Arnold Wainewright, Esq., gives the prefe- 
renee to the sense of ‘a deposit committed to the apostle ;”’ 
which differs from that given in his translation, ‘ what I have 
committed to him,”’ which, however, is favoured by 1 Pet. iv. 
19, to which he refers. 

Until that day: “ nempe diem judicii, dicit enim apostolus 
Deus conservare potest et conservabit religionem, etsi ego sin in 
vinculis. Si ego non possum docere, alii docebunt, nec unquam 
decrunt doctores, usque ad illum diem Jesu Christi.” Rosen- 
muller. 
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Being who is the great object of my faith and hope. 
I know how well he is able, and how immutably he 
is resolved, to support his own cause, and to carry 
on his own benevolent designs. JI am well assured, 
and J triumph in the thought, that when my season 
of service is over, the inestimable treasure which is 
now committed to my trust shall not be lost, but 
shall be transferred to other good and faithful hands 
in regular succession, and safely kept to the great 
day of consummation, when the glorious plan shall 
be complete in all its parts, and the gracious pur- 
poses of infinite wisdom and merey shall be fully 
accomplished. 


3. The apostle earnestly presses Timothy to ad- 
here stedfastly to the doctrine which he had taught 
him, ver. 15, 14. 

Hold fast that model of salutary words! which 
thou hast heard from me, with faith and love in 


' Model of salutary words.] “‘ vrotumwess, proprie, delineatio, 
brevis uc rudis designatio et adumbratio operis. Exemplar, in 
animo infixum ; quod ideam, Platonici vocant. 2 Tim. i. 13, for- 
mam doctrine vera ac salutaris, a me tibi tradite, in animo tuo 
expressam habe.” Schleusner. ‘ Inviolably adhere to that model 
of salutary instructions.’ Harwood. Dr. Benson understands 
the sound words which the apostle here recommends to signify 
the words of the apostle himself as distinguished from the words 
of any uninspired and fallible men ; and supposes that judai- 
zing Christians and false apostles are obliquely MU ieS for 
coining hard words ay mysterious phrases. See ch. ti. 2, 14, 
lil. 7, 13, 14, and iv. “* Sound words,” says he, ‘ ae 
the pure gospel acta delivered in the plain simple manner 
of the apostles.” It may, however, be doubted whether the 
apostle meant any thing more than the salutary doctrine of 
the gospel. 
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Christ Jesus. Keep, through the holy spirit which 
resideth in us, that excellent deposit). 

I instructed you in the true doctrine of Christ in 
plain and simple language. Retain firm hold of 
this invaluable doctrine, and in your discourses to 
others adopt the same plainness and simplicity of 
speech. Do not, to avoid offence, or to attract ad- 
miration, veil the salutary truths of our holy reli- 
gion in obscure or pompous or mystical phraseo- 
logy. And let Christian faith be combined with 
Christian love. Be kind to all, and exercise can- 
dour to those who differ from you, even to your bit- 
terest opponents. But never sacrifice the cause of 
truth under pretence of moderation. Guard with 
the most jealous vigilance the grand and sacred de- 
posit which has been placed in your hands as well 
as in mine: employ the gifts and powers with which 
you as well as myself are endowed, in supporting 
the Christian faith: and fail not to transmit the 
doctrine of Christ to those who are to come after 
you in the same state of purity, simplicity and per- 
fection, in which you have received it from me. 





' Deposit.) rapaiyxyy this is the reading of the best manu- 
scripts, See Griesbach. ‘The common reading is ragaxarabyxyy, 
the sense the same: viz, “ the pure gospel.” Sce ver, 12, where 
the same word is used. 
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SECTION II. 


THE APOSTLE, lamenting the desertion of his 
Asiatic associates, and applauding the courage 
and kindness of Onesiphorus, urges Timothy to 
make a judicious selection of persons who should 
succeed to the office of Christian instructors, and 
to continue firm and faithful in his adherence 
to Christian principles, and to the duties of has 
office. Ch. i. 15.—ii. 7. 


1. The apostle expresses his regret at the apo- 
stasy of some of tlie Asiatic Christians ; and men- 
tions, in terms of high approbation and gratitude, 
the fidelity, zeal, and friendship, of Onesiphorus, 
ver. L5—18. 


Thou knowest this?, that all those who are in 





2 Thou knowest this, &c.] The Greek writers in general un- 
derstand the apostle as speaking, not of the Asiatic churches in 
general, but of the Asiatic Christians who were with him at 
Rome. “ Ojev rn Acia: rar’ eswv ol ex 795 Acias.” Cicumenius 
in loc. Such is also the judgement of Estius, Mosheim, Beau- 
sobre, Lardner, Doddridge, and Priestley. See Lardner’s Hist. 
of Apostles, ch. xii. sect. 10. Some intelligence of the apo- 
stle’s situation at Rome, and of the cowardly conduct of these 
Asiatics, might have reached Timothy before the arrival of this 
epistle. He might, being at Ephesus, have heard of their re- 
turn home. Benson, Newcome, and others, understand the ex- 
pression of a general apostasy of the Christians in Asia to the 
tenets of the Judaizers, of which the apostle had been informed, 
and which hic mentions in order to excite the zeal of the evan- 
gelist. But an apostasy so general is not probable. 
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Asia have deserted me, of whom are Phygellus 
and Hermogenes. 

Some disciples from Asia accompanied me to 
Rome, or found mie there. They at first professed 
great regard for me; but, when they saw the dan- 
ger to which I was exposed, and the great animo- 
sity of the Jews, they were intimidated, and went 
over to the party of my opponents, who are zealous 
for the observation of the law, esteeming it no doubt 
most safe and reputable, and, with others of my as- 
sociates, they have left me, and have returned to their 
homes. Of this you have probably been already in- 
formed. In the number of these apostates it grieves 
ine to insert the names of Phygellus and Hermo- 
genes, two eininent persons, of whose faith and for- 
titude I once entertained better hopes, and whose 
unexpected and unkind desertion of me in my pre- 
sent circumstances gives me the deepest concern. 

May the Lord show mercy to the family of 
Onesiphorus, for he often refreshed me', and was 
not ashamed of this my chain?. But when he was 
at Lome, he sought for me very diligently, and 


18. found mes. The Lord grant him that he may find 





' Refreshed me.) avepuye. “ cooled and refreshed me, by 
visiting me in my confinement and supplying my wants when 
I had like to have been scorched to death, by the heat and vio- 
lenee of persecution.”’ Benson. 

2 Of this my chain.) vyv aAvew pa. “ this chain of mine.” 
Wakefield. 

3 He sought for me very diligently.] This is no proof, as Dr. 
Lardner justly observes, that the apostle was in very close con- 
finement. For bow should a stranger, as Oncsiphorus was, 
find out any man in a great city without inquiry > And when 
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mercy from the Lord* in that day. And his many 
services in Ephesus ® thou knowest very well. 
May the blessing of God rest upon the head of 
Onesiphorus and of all his family. His conduct 
towards me has formed an honourable contrast to 
that of his countrymen, to whom I have just al- 
luded. His conversation, his tender sympathy, his 
generous liberality, have often relieved, encouraged, 
and consoled me in the season of distress and dan- 


ger. His kindness to me has been like a refreshing” 


breeze amidst the heats of summer. Though I was 
a despised and deserted prisoner, bound in chains, 
yes, in that very chain which galls my limbs while 
I am writing this epistle, and though Onesiphorus 
was a man of note and opulence, he thought it no 
disgrace to avow his affection for me and for the 
cause in which I suffer. But when he came to 
Ronie, with much trouble and some hazard, he 
inquired after me with unwearied diligence till he 
found me; and he then administered to me the 
relief which his generous spirit prompted him to 
impart. I cannot express the sense I feel of my 
obligation to this kind, generous, and disinterested 





he had found out his residence, he does not appear to have met 
with any difficulty in repeating his visits to the apostle. ‘This 
was also the opinion of Witsius. See Lardner ubi sup. 

* The Lord grant, &c.] ‘an usual Hebraism, in which the 
noun is repeated for the pronoun. See Gen. i. 26, 27, xix. 24; 
] Kings viii. 11; 2 Chron. vii. 2; 1 Cor.i. 7,8; 1 Thess. i. 9 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 5." Whitby, Benson, Newcome. 

° His many services in Ephesus, &c.] Goa diynovyce. See 
Wakefield. The Syriac and Vulgate versions read p21, which 
appear to have been followed by our translators. 
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friend, much less can I make him any adequate re- 
turn. May God reward him abundantly for all his 
kindness in that great day to which our glorious 
Master has directed our views and hopes, when 
even a cup of cold water given to a suffering disci- 
ple shall not be forgotten, and when virtue shall 
obtain its promised recompense. Nor is it in Rome 
only that I have received benefits from him. So 
long ago as when I resided at Ephesus you remem- 
ber how respectfully, how hospitably, he entertained 
us ; with what tender affection, and upon how many 
important and trying occasions, he generously of- 
fered his services to us; and how much we stand 
indebted to his friendship and his zeal. Such worth 
and disinterestedness of character cannot be too 
highly prized, and ought never to be forgotten. 


2. The apostle further advises Timothy to be firm 
to his principles, and to be discreet in the choice of 
those who were to be the instructors of others, 
ch. nl. 1L—2. 

Thou, therefore, my son', strengthen thyself in 
the grace® which is by Christ Sesus. 


1 Thou, therefore, my son.) ‘* There is something,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “ exceedingly affecting and edifving in the manner in 
which this old servant of Christ writes to one much younger than 
himself in the same service.” 

* The grace.] ev yapitt. See ch.i. 6, 7,8. “ ‘The grace 
that is in Christ Jesus,’ means ‘ the blessings which God be- 
stows upon men by him.’”’ Priestley. “‘ The gracious gospel.” 
Wakefield.  Exert yourself with vigour in propagating the 
Christian dispensation.” Harwood. ‘* Fortis esto in admini- 
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As so many, from timidity or other motives, are 
deserting the cause of truth, it is peculiarly incum- 
bent upon us who remain faithful to redouble our 
activity and zeal. Permit me, then, my dear Timo- 
thy, whom I love with the affection of a parent, and 
to whose conversion I have been so happily instru- 
mental, to press this duty home upon you. Inthe 
very important station which you so honourably and 
usefully occupy at Ephesus, it is of the utmost 
consequence that your faith should be firmly esta- 
blished in the doctrine of the gospel, and that your 
heart should be comforted and encouraged by those 
glorious discoveries which God of his infinite mercy 
has vouchsafed to reveal to mankind by his holy 
servant and messenger Jesus Christ. 

And what thou hast heard from me before many 
witnesses 8, the same do thou intrust+ to faithful 
men, who will be qualified to teach others also. 


strando munere a Christo tibi concredito. Xagis, ut Rom. xn. 3, 
videtur h.l. esse munus apostolicum.” Rosenmuller. 

3 Before many witnesses.] “ dia WoAAwY waprupwy. So dia may 
be understood 2 Cor. viii. 18, and perhaps Gal. iii. 19.” Ben- 
son ; who supposes that the apostle glances at the private and 
clandestine manner in which the Judaizers taught their doc- 
trines. They crept into houses, and were afraid of being disco- 
vered. Newcome explains the phrase, “ in the course of my 
public preaching.” Harwood renders it, “‘ those truths whieh 
1 have imparted to you, and which have been attested by such 
a variety of witnesses.” So Macknight. “ dsa, coram. Hane 
Ts Oia significationem multis probat Krebsius ad Act. vii. 53.” 
Rosenmuller. 

* Intrust.] rapaés, alluding to rapafyxyy, a deposit, ch. i. 
12,13. Dr. Benson observes, that “ it is plain the apostle ex- 
pected that Christianity would continue in the world after their 


decease, and that they appointed a succession of men to teach 
it,” 
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I have taught you the plain simple doctrine of 
Christ, not, as my calumnious opponents teach 
theirs, in a mean and clandestine manner, as if I 
were afraid or ashamed of letting my principles be 
known. No: what I have taught I have taught pub- 
licly, conscious of the authority with which I was 
invested, of the truth and importance of my doc- 
trine, and of the purity and simplicity of my mo- 
tives. This heavenly deposit committed to my 
trust, and by me consigned to your charge, do you, 
O Timothy, with the same fidelity deliver over to 
others, who, by their firmness and integrity, will 
preserve it pure and uncorrupted; and who, by the 
clearness of their conceptions and their ready ut- 
terance, shall be qualified to act the part of wise, 
faithful, and successful instructors to the succeed- 
ing generation, when apostles and evangelists are 
silent in the dust. 


3. The apostle earnestly exhorts his friend to the 
exercise of persevering fortitude, diligence, and self- 
denial, as the only ground upon which he can hope 
for acceptance and success, ver. 3—/. 

Bear thy part, therefore, in suffering |, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. 

You have enlisted yourself under the banner of 
Jesus Christ, and you well knew that you then en- 


' Bear thy part in suffering.] cuyazaxora4dyooy is the reading 
of the Alexandrine, Ephrem, Clermont, and other ancient co- 
pies, and of the Syriac and Coptic versions. It is approved 
by Griesbach. 
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gaged yourself in a service of toil and danger. Do 
not then shrink from the difficulties with which you 
may be called to encounter. Be content to suffer 
as others do in the same honourable cause, and 
maintain your allegiance to the end of life. 

No one? who entereth into military service em- 
barrasseth himself with the affairs of this life, that 
he may please him who hath enlisted hin. 

If you were to enter into the Roman army, you 
could not expect to obtain the approbation of your 
commander, and the reward due to faithful and ap- 
proved service, by remaining at home and occupy- 
ing yourself in the concerns of civil life, instead of 
devoting yourself to the duties of a military state : 
nor can you approve yourself the faithful soldier of 
Christ unless you make a serious business of your 
profession, and devote yourself entirely to the du- 
ties of it. If secular interest, or ease, or security, 
or any personal gratification, be the primary ob- 
ject of pursuit, you are disqualified from serving 
Christ in the important post which he has assigned 
you. 

Also, if any man contend in the games, he win- 


2 Noone, &c.} Or perhaps, ‘ every one who entereth upon the 
military profession avoideth embarrassing himself with the con- 
cerns of this life, lest he should displease his commanding of- 
ficer.’ See Wakefield, and Rosenmuller. Dr. Benson observes, 
from Grotius, that ‘‘ the Roman soldiers were not suffered to 
be tutors to any persons, curators of another man’s estate, proc- 
tors for other men’s causes, or to undertake husbandry or mer- 
chandise.” “ As soldiers, we ought to be both active and fear- 
less." Dr. Priestley, 
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neth not the crown, unless he contend according to 
the rules}. 

The most honourable distinction among the 
Greeks is, to win the chaplet at their celebrated 
games. But you well know that no one, let his 
rank, his fortune, or his interest be what it may, 
can ever attain this grand object of public ambi- 
tion, without having first submitted to all that self- 
denial, and to all those laborious and hazardous 
exercises, which are required by the rules of the 
games as previous qualifications, nor without the 
most eager and unremitted exertion while the con- 
test continues. If the conditions are not observed, 
the prize is lost. Nor will that unfading crown, that 
far more glorious and enduring prize which awaits 
the conqueror in the Christian race, be ever confer- 
red upon him who loiters in his career, or who, from 
indolence or timidity, or any ocher unworthy con- 
sideration, neglects to comply with the terms re- 
quired by the great Master of the course. 

The husbandman must labour before he be par- 
taker of the fruits ?. 

The man who will not plough, nor sow, shall 
never reap. ‘The plenteous harvest is the precious 








' According to the rules :] i.e. “ the rules prescribed to such 
as mean to contend in the Grecian games. He will not obtain 
the crown unless he use the proper exercise, diet, &c.””. New- 
come. The crown was of parsley, laurel, or bay. See Raphelius. 

2 The husbandman, &c.} So Wakefield. ‘* Ordo naturalis 
verborum videtur talis esse. Tov yewpyoy Wewroy xoTiwyTa, 1. e. 
KEXOMIAKOTA Oe x.T. A. agricolam de fructibus percipere equum 
est, at ita demum, si prius laboraverit.” Rosenmuller. 
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reward of much previous and persevering toil and 
industry, nor can the harvest of immortal bliss be 
obtained upon any other terms. ‘The reward, both 
in quantity and in value, shall be proportioned to 
the previous labour; for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap. | 

Consider what I say, and the Lord will give 
thee3 understanding in all things. 

Reflect, my dear friend, upon the hints which I 
have suggested; apply them to your own Case; 
act continually upon such principles and with such 
views. If you are sincerely solicitous to obey the 
call of duty and to live up to the spirit of your pro- 
fession, you shall not want for direction and sup- 
port. The God whom you serve, and whose bless- 
ing you devoutly implore, will be your counsellor 
and your strength. To his favour, guidance, and 
protection, I affectionately commend you. 


SECTION IV. 


For THE ENCOURAGEMENT Of the evangelist, the 
apostle sets before him the example of Jesus, 
and his own; and from various considerations 


he enforces firnness, faithfulness, and prudence. 
Ch. ii. 8—15. 


1. The apostle reminds Timothy of the mission, 





§ The Lord will give thee.) The most approved copies read 
dwoet for dwy, which better connects with the illative particle 
yup. for the Lord will give, &c. See Benson and Griesbach. 
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the descent, the character, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, ver. 8. 

Remember Jesus Christ ', of the race of David, 
who was raised from the dead, according to the go- 
spel? which I preach. 

To animate you to duty, often think on the cha- 
racter, the conduct, and reward of our great Master. 
Be not misled by the speculations of a vain philoso- 
phy. Whatever may be pretended by men who are 
ashamed to avow the truth, the man Jesus, who 
descended from the royal house of David, is the 
true Christ. He is not a man in appearance only, 
nor a human body inhabited and possessed by a 
spirit of a superior order. The gospel which I 
teach declares him to bea real man, born and de- 
scended like other men, and in no way distinguished 
from his brethren, except by his high commission 
as a prophet of God. His death was not imagi- 
nary, but real; and so likewise was his resurrection. 


' Remember Jesus Christ.] Dr. Priestley observes, that “ the 
apostle’s design here is to guard Timothy and others against 
the tenets of the Gnostic teachers. They said it was Jesus and 
not Christ that was descended from David. In allusion to this 
opinion, the apostle here says, that Jesus Christ, meaning his 
whole person, was of the seed of David, his proper descendant, 
aman, like Jews or other men ; and that he had a proper re- 
surrection in the flesh, asa pattern of our resurrection, which 
the Gnostics explained away. This was the pure gospel which 
Paul preached, and for which he was then suffering.” 

2 The gospel which I preach.] So Newcome. Gr. my gospel. 
Some of the ancients suppose that Luke’s gospel is here referred 
to. Euseb. Ecc. Hist. 1. iii. c. 4. But the apostle uses the same 
phrase Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25, before that gospel was written. See 
Benson. Indeed it is not probable that these histories had ob- 
tained the title of Gospels at so early a period, 
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Regard these important events as undoubted facts, 
the reality of which is not for a moment to be 
ealled in question, and a firm belief in which is to 
be the governing principle of your conduct as a 
Christian and an evangelist, 


2. He reminds the evangelist that this was the 
doctrine for the propagation of which he was him- 
self at that very time a prisoner and sufferer, ver, 
9, 10. 

For which’ Iam suffering affliction, even unto 
bonds, as an evil-docr ; bué the word of God ts not 
bound 4, 

These are the interesting truths in the publica- 
tion of which I am incessantly employed, and on 
account of which I am even now suffering many 
hardships and afflictions; so that, although it has 
been the constant employment of my life ever since 
my conversion to the Christian faith, to promote 
the moral improvement of my fellow-creatures, I 
am here in confinement like a common malefactor, 
as if I had been guilty of crimes which merited ex- 
clusion from human society. Well,—under all my 
sufferings I have one consolation still; a consola- 
tion which never fails. Prisoner as I am, the glo- 


> For which.) ev w. See Matt. vi. 7, Heb. xi, 2, Whitby, 
Wakefield, Newcome. 

* The word of God, &c.] A liyely turn of expression, which 
strongly illustrates the generous bent of the apostle’s mind. 
He cares little about himself, if the gospel has its free and glo- 
rious course. See Macknight. ‘‘ ea semper propagabiiur, etsi ego 
sum in vinculis,’ Rosenmuller. 
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rious gospel is free and unconfined. I cannot in- 
deed go, as I once did, from place to place, to pro- 
claim the joyful tidings. But that sacred cause, the 
cause of truth and righteousness, that cause of which 
God is the patron and protector, cannot fail to make 
its way, and, in the end, to triumph over all opposi- 
tion. 

Therefore}, I endure all things for the sake of 
the chosen? people, that they also may obtain the 
salvation3 which is through Christ Jesus with ever- 
lasting glory. 

I suffer grievous wrongs ; I am deprived of many 
comforts ; I am bereaved of that greatest of bless- 
ings, personal liberty; and I feel these injuries to 
their utmost extent. Yet, knowing the important 
purposes which are answered by the sufferings of 
the advocates for truth, I do not repine. It was my 
zeal for the liberties of the Gentile church, whom 
God hath chosen to visit with his mercy, which 
incurred the resentment of my countrymen, and 





1 Therefore.| dia rarvo. q.d. Way do I endure and volun- 
tarily submit to these sufferings? Ans. For this reason: that 
the elect may be saved and brought to everlasting glory—A 
writer in Bowyer (Battier) connects dsa@ revo with the preceding 
verse: g.d. ‘ but the word of God is not rnerreFore bound.” 

* Chosen people :] i. e. Gentiles. See Newcome. Benson also 
supposes the Gentiles to be here particularly alluded to. But 
as the apostle in the context alludes also tothe Gnostics, he 
may possibly, by the elect, mean Christians in general. 

3 The salvation, &c.| The apostle distinguishes between 
salvation through Christ, and everlasting glory: the former is 
present deliverance from ignorance, idolatry, and vice; the 
latter is the final recompense of virtue in a future life, See 
Eph. it, 5, 8. : 
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which was the occasion of this tedious imprison- ch. 11. 
ment. And there is no suffering to which I would Ye" !0 


not willingly submit, if it might be the means of 
converting idolatrous heathen to the faith of Christ, 
and of inducing them to accept the privileges of the 
gospel so freely tendered to them, and by a wise 
improvement of the means of virtue, to obtain an 
interest in that everlasting felicity which is the great 
promise of the gospel to every practical believer. 


3. The apostle excites his friend to vigorous and 
persevering exertion, by reminding him that to such 
exertions only are the promises annexed, ver. | 1 
—13. 

This is an undoubted truith+: If we have died 
with him, we shall also live with him; if we suf- 
Jer, we shall also reign with him; if we renounce 
him, he also will renounce us ; if we are faithless 5, 


See Se eee ee ee ee eee 


*'This, &c.] What? Dr. Newcome replies, ‘“‘ The assertion 
implied in ver. 10, that God admits the Gentiles into the gospel 
covenant.” It is generally understood as referring to the 
maxims which follow: and yap, with which they are intro- 
duced, is understood as an expletive, or rather an inchu.tive 
particle after es, See Benson, and Wakefield. Perhaps it is to 
be understood elliptically: qg.d. Be ready to bear all things ; 
for if we have died, i.e. have been ready to offer up our lives 
with him and for him, &c. Dr. Priestley observes, ‘‘ This 
seems to have been a saying current among Christians, de- 
rived, mediately or immediately, from our Saviour himself. All 
Christians have one interest with Christ their head. They 
contend, they suffer, and they triumph together.” 

° If we are fuithless.| ‘“ A man may be unfaithful,” says 
Dr. Benson, “ by denying the Christian religion, or rejecting 
it; by corrupting it, or mingling another doctrine with it; or 
by living unworthy of it. If we are unfaithful, yet Christ is 
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he will continue faithful: he cannot renounce him- 
self}, 

The profession, and especially the preaching of 
the pure uncorrupted doctrine of Christ, exposes us 
to many temporary inconveniences and sufferings ; 
but it does not leave us without an adequate re- 
compense. It is indeed, my friend, a most certain, 
a most solemn, and a most glorious truth, that 
whatever sacrifices we may be called to make in 
the cause of truth and virtue, nay, if we even suffer 
death itself for the sake of Christ and his gospel, 
we shall be acting a safe, a wise, and an honour- 
able part. He died for us, and rose again; if we 
die with him and for him, we, like him, shall rise 
to a glorious and immortal life. If we suffer per- 
secution for his sake, we shall hereafter share with 
him in his throne, and participate in his everlasting 
triumph. To these animating considerations there 
is also an alarming counterpart, which may justly 
awaken our utmost solicitude. If we who make a 
profession of Christianity, and who are placed in 
eminent stations in the church, who know the truth 
and the infinite importance of the doctrine we are 
commissioned to teach, if we, I say, from indolence 
or timidity, or from any other unworthy motive, 


faithful, and must disown us.” He adds, “ that the unfaith- 
fulness here spoken of seems to be, denying the Christian reli- 
gion in time of persecution,”’ 

* Renounce himself.) ‘ He will not deny what he has en- 
gaged to perform.” Dr. Priestley. ‘  Negare potest nos, sed 
non potest negare seipsum ; negare non potest se esse Christum, 
ef vera esse que ipse docuit.”’ Rosenmuller. 
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should be induced to desert our post, and abandon 
our profession, our case is wretched beyond expres- 
sion. He has himself declared that he will another 
day disown those who now disown and forsake him ; 
and in vain may we flatter ourselves that we shall 
escape his just animadversion. We may violate our 
engagements, but he will never swerve from his de- 
clarations, either of reward or punishment. He will 
never contradict himself. And his veracity, his wis- 
dom, and even his benevolence, are pledged to the 
performance of his threatenings, equally with the 
accomplishment of his promises. 


4. The apostle exhorts Timothy to insist upon 
the great truths of the Christian religion, to warn 
his hearers against unedifying speculations, and to 
approve himself a wise and faithful minister of the 
gospel, ver. 14, 15. 

Renind them of these things, earnestly charging 
them 2 before the Lord, not to dispute about words, 
which is of no use3, but to the subversion of the 
hearers. 

Perseverance in the doctrine and spirit of the 


: ; Earnestly charging them.] diauagrupouevos. See Wake- 
eld. 

3 Which is of no use.} ‘ These words,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“refer to the idle fables and genealogies of the Gnostics about 
the emanations of inferior intelligent beings from the Supreme, 
and their descent to earth, which subverted the hearers by giv- 
ing them false ideas of the nature and object of the gospel.” 
Dum enim tales verborum pugnas audiunt, nihil certi esse in 
religione Christiana putant ac dicunt ; et sic fides eorum subver- 
filur.” Rosenmuller, 
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gospel is a duty of the highest importance. Remind 
your hearers, therefore, of the great danger of apo- 
stasy, or of tempting others to apostatize from the 
Christian faith. And solemnly warn them, as they 
will answer for it at the tribunal of their Lord and 
Judge, that they do not waste their time in fruit- 
less speculations. Disputes concerning superior 
intelligences and emanations from the Supreme 
Being, though they assume the name of science, 
and wear the appearance of something very grand 
and sublime, are at best nothing more than contro- 
versies about unmeaning words ; for the subject it- 
selfis beyond our comprehension. And when these 
fanciful opinions are so blended with the truths of 
the Christian religion as to supersede the most ma- 
terial and important facts upon which the Christian 
doctrine rests, they become, not only unprofitable, 
but highly injurious, and entirely mislead and per- 
vert those unhappy persons who give attention to 
them, by filling their minds with the most erro- 
neous notions concerning the nature and design of 
the gospel. 

Diligently endeavour to present thyself before 
God}, approved by him, a labourer that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing? the word of 
truth. 














' To present thyself before God.] See Rom. xii. 1. “ in this 
life.” Newcome. 

2 Rightly dividing.| ‘ This phrase probably alludes to the 
business of a steward in a great family who gives to each his 
portion. Thus Timothy was to suit his admonitions to persons 
of all characters.” Dr, Priestley. 

6¢ Ope- 
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The day will come when you must give an ac- cp. 11. 
count unto God, of the manner in which you have Ver !- 


fulfilled your important trust. Be earnestly soli- 
citous upon that awful occasion to stand accepted 
and approved by him. In the mean time, consider 
yourself as consecrated to God, perform every duty 
as a tribute which you owe to him, as a sacrifice 
which you offer for his gracious acceptance. Be 
assiduous: expose not yourself to the reproach of 
having, through indolence or timidity, neglected 
the task assigned you. Like a faithful and a wise 
steward, distribute to every one his proper portion ; 
and dispense the truths of the gospel with sagacity 
and discernment, adapting your discourses to the 
circumstances and situation of your hearers, so that 
every one in his turn may be instructed and edified. 


SECTION V. 


THE APOSTLE cautions Timothy against the er- 
rors of the Gnostics, which were then beginning 
to prevail in the church; and directs him to the 
use of the best means to reclaim men from error, 
and to confirm them in truth and virtue, Ch. ii. 


16—26. 


1. The apostle cautions Timothy against dan- 





“ Operam da ut teipsum prebeas operarium Deo probatum 
valde gnavum ec strenuum, qui recte tractat doctrinam veram, 
Opforouew sepe est via recta incedere.” Rosenmuller. ' 
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gerous errors, especially those which related to the 
doctrine of the resurrection, ver. 1|6—18. 

But avoid profane) empty declamation, for they 
who use it? well proceed to further unprety ; and 
their doctrine will corrode like a gangrene. 

I have been advising you, my dear friend, to 
adapt your discourses to the understandings and 
the characters of your hearers. Now, in order to 
this, you must abstain from that vain declamation 
which, however it may please the ear, or whatever 
pompous title it may assume, conveys no useful 
instruction to the mind, and is at the remotest di- 
stance from evangelical truth. Public teachers, 
whose discourses are of this complexion, may be 
expected to recede further and further from the 
faith and practice of the gospel, till, in the end, 
they become openly wicked, and apostatize altoge- 
ther from the Christian faith. Such fantastic doc- 
trines as are now professed and taught by men who 
call themselves Christians, are by no means matters 
of indifference. ‘They gradually corrupt the minds 
of those who are infected by them, till, in the end, 
the whole moral constitution comes to be incurably 





1 Profane.] “ Gebyass. Proprie dicitur profenus, omnis qui 
a sacris arcetur et inysteriis ; gui quasi limine, rw CyAw, et ostio 
templi arcendus est. In N. T. de rebus dicitur, et omne quod est 
alienum a religione Christiana, significat.”” Schleusner. 

2 They who use it.) “ The construction in tae original is 
imperfect. The verb wants a nominative, and the relative an 
antecédent. Wetstein says that the Clermont seems to have 
read at first ace€erg. Dr. Owen observes, ‘ that such a no- 
minative plural properly authenticated would set the whole 
right.’ ’ Bowyer. 
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diseased, and a total mortification of every virtue 
which belongs to the Christian character is the un- 
happy and inevitable result. 

Of which number 1s Hymenaus and Philetus, 
who have erred from the truth, saying that the re- 
surrection is already past3, and subvert the faith 
of some. 

A sad example of the truth of these remarks is 
to be found in two persons of learning and elo- 
quence, who embraced the Christian faith, and 
who, impressed by the powerful evidence of truth, 
avowed their belief in the gospel of Jesus. I mean 
Hymenezus and Philetus. But these men, educated 
in the prejudices of a false philosophy, were dis- 
gusted with the Christian doctrine of a resurrection 
of the dead, as the proper ground of expectation of 


a 





° The resurrection is already past.) Dr. Benson agrees with 
those who conjecture that Hymenzus and Philetus contended 
that the resurrection was to be understood in a figurative and 
spiritual sense, or that it was the same as regeneration or pro- 
selytism; and so past at baptism. He observes, “ that this was 
the doctrine of Marcion and the Gnostics.” The probability is, 
that they were philosophers before they became Christians ; 
and, like other philosophers, they held the Christian doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead in great contempt. 

“ From this,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘it is evident that the 
apostle meant the Gnostics; and likewise, that he thought 
their tenets had an immoral tendency. They thought that the 
Christian resurrection could be nothing more than a new life ; 
a state of vice being usually called a state of death, in the 
schools of philosophy as well as by Christian teachers. Also, 
believing the immortality of the soul, and holding matter in 
very great contempt, they were persuaded that the body would 
never rise again. But this was a dangerous doctrine. Whereas 
the doctrine of the real resurrection of Christ in the flesh, as 
the pattern of a real universal resurrection, was a new and 
‘striking thing, capable of producing the greatest eflects.” 
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a future life. They have not, indeed, directly re- 
nounced the Christian faith; but have explained 
away its leading article. Interpreting figuratively 
what was intended literally, they have taught that 
the resurrection means nothing more than a change 
from heathenism to Christianity; and that it is 
uready past with regard to those who profess the 
Christian religion. ‘This doctrine has made some 
proselytes, and its consequences must be very per- 
nicious. For, by setting aside this essential requi- 
site to a future life, the resurrection of the dead, 
they lose all that is peculiar, and all that is valuable 
in the gospel revelation. 


2. The apostle illustrates the great importance 
of adhering to the essential doctrines of the Chiris- 
tian religion, ver. 19—21. 

Nevertheless '\, the covenant of God? standeth 


Nevertheless.) 6 wevros. This refers to ver.16. The in- 
termediate verses should be in a parenthesis.’ Dr. Mangey. 
Bowyer. 

2 The covenant of God.] Pyle says that Seneasos signifies 
either “ a foundation of a building,” or, ‘‘ an indenture wri- 
ting.” ‘Tillotson says that it is sometimes used as an instru- 
ment of contract. Dr. Benson adopts this sense of the word, 
and explains it thus: “ Hymeneus and Philetus would have 
set aside the gospel covenant. But nevertheless the covenant 


of God stood firm, having the seal still hanging to it, to show 


that it was genuine, and in full force and obligation. On one 
side of the seal is an inscription denoting what God will do. 
On the other, an inscription denoting what Christians ought 
to do. And as long as the covenant stood firm, and had the 
seal hanging to it, all was secure and well, and their attempts 


to subvert it were idlc, and would end in their own ruin.” 


The majority of commentators, with Grotius, take the word 
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firm, having this seal: The Lord approveth them cn. tt. 


that are his3. And, Let every one who nameth V* 


the name of the Lord, depart from iniquity. 
Whatever errors men, misled by prejudice, or 
puffed up with vanity, may fall into, the doctrine 
of Christ and the terms of acceptance with God re- 
main unalterable. The gospel covenant is ratified 





in its primary sense, of “a foundation of a building, upon 
which it was not unusual to place inscriptions.” ‘ These,” 
says Archbishop Newcome, “ may have been common an- 
ciently, as they are now.” See Rev. xxi. 14. But Tillotson 
remarks, that “‘ egpayis is only an inscription upon aseal, and 
has no relation to a foundation.” See Benson's note. “ Fun- 
danientum quod Deus posuit firmum stat, Evertunt quidem doc- 
tores mendaces quorundam fidem ; totam vero edificii molem, to- 
tam ecclesiam nunquam destruent. Habens inscriptionem hanc : 
op. hic est quod lapidi vel edibus inscribitur, Olim singulas edes 
habuisse inscriptiones quibus ab aliis distinguerentur demonstravit 
Warnekros.’ Rosenmuller. 

3 The Lord approveth them that are his.] This is a quotation 
fron’ Numb. xvi. 5, LXX., in which the words are applied to the 
case of Korah and his wicked accomplices, who rebelled against 
Moses: “ Even to-morrow will the Lord show who are his, 
and who are holy.’ Andon the next day they were all de- 
stroyed: “ the earth opening her mouth and swallowing them 
up, and all that belonged to them; and they went down alive 
into the pit.”—‘* Nothing,” says Dr. Benson, “ could have 
been more pertinent to the apostle’s present purpose than this 
allusion. Though his modesty would not permit him to speak 
in plainer terms, yet in writing against the judaizing impostors, 
he could not in a more lively and emphatical manner have 
pointed out their wickedness and danger in opposing him who 
had such clear evidences of a divine mission, than by comparing 
them to Korah and his accomplices, who had so daringly op- 
posed Moses, and perished in an exemplary manner for that 
high act of wickedness.” Dr, Benson supposes, that in the 
latter clause of the verse, Let him, &c. depart from all iniquity, 
there is a further allusion to Numb. xvi. 27, where it is said 
that the Israelites depurted from the tabernacle of Korah, &c. 
And that the apostle means to warn believers to “ depart from 
the tents of Hymenzus and Philetus.” 
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by a seal which bears a double inscription. The 
first declares what God hath dene on his part. He 
hath borne his testimony to the men who were com- 
missioned to propagate the gospel by the gifts of 
the holy spirit. And let those who presume to 
reject a doctrine so authenticated, and to treat the 
teachers of it with contempt, beware, lest, following 
the example of Korah and his company, who re- 
jected Moses, they should incur a like fearful doom. 
‘The second inscription expresses the duty of those 
who are parties in the Christian covenant. Avow- 
ing Jesus as their Master, let them ever be mindful 
of the indispensable obligation under which they 
are laid, to guard with the utmost vigilance against 
all error both in doctrine and practice, and to with- 
draw froin the society of those who would pervert 
their most sacred principles, 

But in a great house there are not only vessels 


of gold and silver, but also of wood and of earth, 


. and same to honour and some to dishonour!. If 


1 Some to honour, and some to dishonour.] ‘‘ The * vessels 
to dishonour’ are those vessels of wood and of earth which are 
appointed to the uses of the servants ; while the ‘ vessels to 
honour’ are those made of gold and silver, which are appra- 
priated to the use of the master.” Hallet’s Notes on S.S., vol. ii. 
p. 147. “ Some (says Dr. Benson) by vessels to honour have 
understood the apostle Paul, Timothy, and other faithful 
preachers of the.gospel; and by the vessels to dishonour, the 
judaizing teachers who wickedly corrupjed the Christian doc- 
trine. Whereas others suppose that they are both spoken of 
good men, who are more or less honourable, as they take care 
to avoid what is evil, and to excel in the practice of what is good, 
Dr. Clarke says (Sermons, vol. x. no. 4), “ By dishonour means 
ing, not uselessness and being wholly rejected, as some under 
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a man, therefore, thoroughly purify himself from 
such things, he will be a vessel to honour, set apart 
and fit for the masters service, and prepared for 
every good use. 

Though I have alluded to the doom of Korah, I 
am far from intending to insinuate that under the 
gospel dispensation, which is a covenant of mercy, 
every error shall entail the same terrible catastrophe 
which overwhelmed that contumacious rebel and his 
infatuated adherents; much less, that involuntary 
misapprehensions will incur eternal condemnation, 
Nevertheless I warn you that error in doctrine is not 
to be regarded as a matter of indifference. As far 
as it prevails, it in a degree contaminates the cha- 
racter, and becomes a considerable impediment to 
usefulness. J*or, as in a spacious and magnificent 
house there are precious vessels employed for ho- 
nourable purposes, and meaner vessels for inferior 
uses, so, in the church of God, they who faithfully 
adhere to the pure uncorrupted doctrine of the go- 
spel, and whose practice is regulated by it, will be 
highly esteemed by the great Master of the house- 
hold, and will be honoured by him as instruments 
of distinguished usefulness ; while others who, mis- 
led by prejudice, blend and disfigure the doctrine 
of Christ by a debasing mixture of human inven- 


stand it, but only a less degree of value and esteem, as the na- 
ture and design of this similitude plainly require ; which, though 
they be indeed within the house, and not wholly excluded, yet 
no man who has a worthy sense of religion can long content 
himself with being of their number without desiring further im- 
provement,” 


Ch. IC. 
Var 2t. 


Ch. If. 
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tions, though, because of their sincerity, they will 
not be absolutely cast away, yet being only qualified 
for inferior uses, they will be placed in less honour- 
able stations. It is therefore the indispensable duty 
of every one, to the best of his ability, to clear his 
mind from all pernicious prejudices, that so he may 
lay a foundation for more extensive usefulness. 


3. The apostle warns the evangelist to set a 
guard upon his own spirit, ver. 22. 

Avoid unreasonable desires\, But follow right- 
cousness, fidelity, love, and peace, with all those 
who call upon the Lord with a pure heart. 


' Avoid unreasonable desires.) vewrepinas emiPuuias. They 
who with the public version translate the clause “ flee youthful 
lusts,” forget how unsuitable this advice would be to the age 
and character of Timothy, who, according to Dr. Macknight, 
was at that time thirty-eight years of age; or, if the epistle 
was written during the first imprisonment, three or four years 
younger. Schleusner gives to vewresinss the sense of “ omne 
quod magnum est, acre aique vehemens.’ ‘* Fuge temerarias 
cupiditates.”” Rosenmuller: ‘‘ In his autem studiis sive cupiditu- 
tibus habet locum inanis glorie sectatio.”’ The learned writer 
adds, “ alii vewrepinsv volunt esse novitium, ut cupiditates no- 
vitie sint cupiditates rerum novitiarum, noviter repertarum et 
proditarum, quarum homines, juvenes presertim, solent esse cu- 
pidi, quo ceteris videantur esse sapientiores.” And this indeed 
appears to me to be the true meaning of the passage. Avoid 
the desire of novelty: be not eager after new things, in order 
to make a display, and to excite admiration ; but keep to the 
good old track, of faith, and love, and peace, in which all men 
of true piety and virtue walk. Macknight, who is almost the 
only English expositor who seems aware of the difficulty, though 
he gives the common and incorrect translation, judiciously ob- 
serves in his note,“ that the apostle does not mean sensual lusts 
only, but ambition, pride, love of power, rashness, and obsti- 
nacy. At the time when this epistle was written, Timothy was in 
the season of life which is most susceptible of these passions.” 
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You are placed in a conspicuous situation, in Ch. I. 


which it 1s peculiarly incumbent upon you to keep 
your affections under severe discipline. Guard, 
therefore, vigilantly, against excess of every kind. 
Restrain the emotions of ambition. Be not carried 
away with the love of power. And do not indulge 
a taste for novelty; do not affect the puerile vanity 
of always saying new things in order to excite admi- 
ration ; but be content with plain truth, and prac- 
tical piety. You may possibly be under temptation 
occasionally to defend the purity and simplicity of 
evangelical truth with undue warmth of spirit. Be 
upon your guard against intemperate zeal. Practise 
universal virtue. Firmly adhere to Christian prin- 
ciples. Be always employed in doing good. Main- 
tain a peaceable spirit; and as far as may be con- 
sistent with duty, live upon good terms both with 
believers and with unbelievers. Such is the ge- 
nuine character of those who are sincere in their 
profession of the Christian faith. 


4. The apostle exhorts Timothy to abstain from 
useless controversies, and to adopt the gentlest and 
the most efficacious means of reclaiming those who 
had been betrayed into error, ver. 23 —26. 

But foolish and uninstructive controversies avord, 
knowing that they beget wranglings?. 


* Wranglings.| ‘ Here he plainly adverts to the doctrine of 
the Gnostics, whose subtle discussions he often mentions with 


equal dislike and contempt.” Dr. Priestley. “ Mayas, rixas, 
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Many who profess to believe the gospel, but who 


’ are strangers to its true spirit, who are puffed up 


with self-conceit, and are desirous of corrupting the 
simplicity of the faith, affect to be raising questions 
upon subjects of a mysterious nature, which, while 
they wear a semblance of sublimity, are, in fact, 
trifling and useless, such as no person of sound un- 
derstanding and of real knowledge would give him- 
self the trouble to discuss. Such questions as these 
avoid with care, as leading to nothing but endless 
and angry debate. 

But the servant of the Lord ought not to 
wrangle, but to be gentle to all men, ready to 
teach, patient of wrong. 

This disputatious temper is highly unbecoming 
a minister of the gospel, who ought ever to bear in 
mind, that the service of Christ, and the promulga- 
tion of truth and holiness, not his own literary or 
philosophical reputation, must be his primary pur- 
suit. In this view, it becomes him to cultivate a 
mild and gentle spirit, to be ready upon every oc- 
casion to communicate instruction in the most ac- 
ceptable and impressive manner, and to bear with 
meekness and patience the angry contradictions and 
the perverse misrepresentations of ignorant, preju- 
diced, or malignant opposers, not rendering evil for 
evil. 

With meekness, instructing those who set them- 


jurgia, lites. Gellius xiv. 5,de duobus Grammaticis, Clamantes, 
compugnantesque (wayoueves) eos reliqui.” Rosenmuller. 
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selves in opposition, if, by any means', God may 
grant them a change of mind to the acknowledge- 
ment of the truth: so that being rescued by him® 
out of the snare of the devil, they may recover their 
senses to do the will of God. 

Far from retaliating abusive language and unkind 
behaviour upon those who desire to promote quar- 
rels and divisions in the church, let the faithful mi- 
nister of Christ, with good manners and good tem- 
per, set before them the evidences of Christian truth 
and the grounds of his own persuasion. Who knows 
but they may be brought to reason? who can tell 
but that God may in his good pleasure open their 
understandings to see, and their hearts to feel, the 


' If, by any means.) “‘ Markland and Dr. Owen observe that 
peytore is used for esvore. See Luke iti. 15, Bowyer. Knatch- 
bull shows that it Is equivalent to sows, forte.” Newcome. 
Whitby produces many instances from the LXX. where it is 
used in the same sense. Gen. iti. 22, xxiv. 5. 

2 That being rescued by him:] i.e. that the opposers being 
rescued. “ egwygyuevos, rescued alive.” Wakefield. by him: 
i.e. by the servant of the Lord. avavybwow, “ may recover 
their senses.”’ Wakefield. avayvygw, ‘ to recover from intoxi- 
cation, to recover reason after a temporary stupefaction.”’ Har- 
wood. out of the snare of the devil: the false accuser, the God 
of the heathen world, the entanglements of heathenism—to do 
the will of God: E16 ro exesvg Seayux, to the will of him, the 
remote antecedent, God. I agree with Mr, Wakefield and 
Dr.-Harwood in referring avrg to dsAos Kugig as its antece- 
dent; and together with Grotius, Newcome, Whitby, Ben- 
son, and others, in referring exeive to Geos. This makes the 
sense easy and intelligible. The exposition of Dr. Benson is 
very judicious: ‘* And that they may awake out of this intoxi- 
cated sleep which would otherwise end in death, being taken 
alive out of the snare of the devil, by him, that is, by the faith- 
ful servant of the Lord, that for the future they may do the will 
of God.” 
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light and power of truth when plainly and fully ex- 
hibited to view, and thus induce them to surrender 
their prejudices and their pride? In this way may 
you and others, by the exercise of prudence and for- 
bearance, save from destruction and bring to their 
sound understandings those who are intoxicated 
with self-sufficiency and prejudice, and recover to 
purity of faith, and the practice of duty, those who 
are now the most determined and malignant ene- 
mies of the gospel. 


SECO PION. VI. 


THE APOSTLE describes the bad characters of hy- 
pocritical professors, and the wicked artifices of 
seducing teachers, who would in future time ap- 
pear in the church, but whose artful and malig- 
nant opposition would in the end be haffled and 
exposed, Ch. itt, 1—9. 

1. The apostle warns his friend of the approach 
of difficult times, and describes the characters of 
false professors who would endeavour to subvert the 
truth, ver. 1—5. 

But know this, that in the last days difficult 
times will come. 


ae 


1 In the last days difficult times, &c.] Dr. Whitby and others 
interpret this prophecy of the approaching dissolution of the 
Jewish state, and of the obstinate and increasing.wickedness of 
the Jews and judaizing teachers. In confirmation of this hy- 
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In the course of your ministry, my dear friend, 
short as that period has been, you have known 
many who have totally apostatized from the faith ; 
you have seen some who, from vanity, or shame, or 
prejudice, have been desirous to corrupt the doctrine 
of the gospel; you have been the mournful witness 
to some whose characters have been a disgrace to 
their profession. But I solemnly warn you, Timo- 
thy, that though my course will soon be finished, 
you will probably live to see times much worse than 
any which have hitherto occurred. For, strange as 
it may seem, in those awful periods that are advan- 
cing, men will, from one inducement or another, 





SS 





pothesis, it is observed that the phrase, the last days, often 
bears this sense in the New Testament; that the caution, ver, 
3, implies that the persons here described, and with whom the 
evangelist was to avoid all intercourse, were then in existence ; 
and the prediction, ver. 9, that these delusions should be ex- 
posed and abandoned in a short time, agrees with the system of 
the judaizing teachers and with no other. But this interpreta- 
tion depends very much upon the sense of the words ecyaras 
ypecas, last days; which, Dr. Macknight remarks, are some- 
times used to express futurity in general. See Gen. slix. 1. 
And in this sense the prophecy of speedy destruction might be 
applied as properly to Gnosticism as to Judaism. And itis dif- 
ficult to say what propriety there would be in warning Timothy, 
who lived at Ephesus, against the bad principles and practices of 
the Jews: many, therefore, are inclined to think that the apostle 
had Gnosticism chiefly in view. But, as it is certain that the 
prophets did not always understand the full import of their own 
predictions, (see 1 Pet. i. 10, 11,) and as some parts of the 
description of the false teachers are thought to be characteristic 
of the religious orders of the Romish communion, it is not im- 
possible, as Dr. Benson and Dr. Priestley contend, that the 
grand apostasy might he the more immediate object of the spirit 
of prophecy in this passage.— Patet ex com. 5. Paulum agere 
de tis, que Timotheo vivente eventura putabat.”’ Roseninuller. 
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profess the Christian religion, whose temper is di- 
rectly the reverse of the Christian spirit. 

For these men' will be selfish, covetous, arro- 
gant, proud, evil-speakers, undutiful to parents, 
ungrateful, unholy, destitute of natural affection ®, 
emplacable3, slanderers, intemperate, savage*, ene- 
mies to goodness, treacherous, headstrong, con- 
ceited 5, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God, 
retaining the form of godliness 6, but rejecting its 
power: from such also turn away. 

By the spirit of prophecy I announce to you, that 
before the awful advent of our Lord and Master, 
whether that event be nearer or more remote, men 
who bear the Christian name, and who profess to 
be followers of the humble, the self-denying, the 
meek, and the holy Jesus, will act a part the very 


' These men.] ci avdowror the men to whom the prophecy 
referred: professing Christians. See Wakefield. 

® Destitute of natural uffection.] sopyy, the natural affection 
which parents have to their children, and even brutes to their 
young. As children would be undutiful, ver. 2, so parents would 
be unnatural. 

5 Implacable.| “ irreconcileable.’’ Wakefield. ‘* covenant- 
breakers." Newcome. The word aorovdo has both these signi- 
fications. 

* Savage.] avywepos,,“ immitis, immansuetus, Aypios, Suidas.” 
Rosenmuller. 

5 Conceited.] rerugwyevol, ‘ infatuated.” Wakefield. 

§ Relaining the form, &c.] _‘ These vices," says Dr. Priest- 
ley, “‘ were to abound in the last times, and among men pro- 
fessing godliness, and therefore in the Christian church. That 
persons of that character then existed, is evident from Timothy 
being warned of them; and they could not be any other than 
the Gnostic teachers. It should seem, therefore, that in the apo- 
stle’s idea the evil had then begun to operate.” 
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reverse of that which his law prescribes, and his Ch. 1IL 


example exhibits. 

With all their pretensions to superior excellence, 
self-interest and the love of money will be their pre- 
dominant passion. Valuing themselves upon their 
pretended knowledge, or upon their zeal for external 
forms, they will treat with supercilions disdain those 
whom they regard as their inferiors in station or pri- 
vilege ; nor will they hesitate to use the most con- 
tumelious language in speaking of those who may 
oppose their pretensions or their party. These false 
professors will sacrifice their nearest kindred to su- 
perstitious principles, or interested considerations, 
and under the hypocritical pretence of duty to God, 
they will neglect those offices of filial piety which 
are due to the superior wisdom, or increasing in- 
firmities, of their parents. ‘To God and man they 
will return evil for good. Thev will forsake the 
paths of virtue?. ‘They will be as negligent in the 
care which they owe to their children, as in the at- 
tentions due to their parents. Under pretence of 
zeal for religion, they will keep no faith with men 
of opposite principles, and will wantonly violate their 
most sacred engagements. ‘They will calumniate 
without scruple those who are the unfortunate ob- 
jects of their envy and jealousy, how unspotted so- 
ever their character may be. They will impose no 
restraint upon their appetites and passions. ‘They 


7 Will forsake, &c.] avooros, qui foeda patrant, quibus nihil 
sanctum et venerundum est.” Roscumuller. 
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will show no mercy to those who have offended 
them; but will be fierce and violent in their ex- 
pressions of resentment. Conscious of their own 
depravity, they will hate excellence in others, and 
will be the declared enemies of all good men. They 
will betray the secrets of those who unadvisedly 
place confidence in them, and who may intrust them 
with their most hidden purposes and thoughts. 
Conceited with the fancy of superior wisdom, they 
will scorn to ask advice or to consult the dictates 
of prudence. They will pretend to raptures of de- 
votion ; but will, in fact, be the votaries of sensual 
pleasure, and will render their religious profession 
subservient to the gratification of their passions. 
They will make great pretensions to piety, and will 
be zealous for the forms of religion; but will be 
utter strangers to its genuine spirit and practical 
influence. It will be some time before these great 
corruptions in doctrine and practice have reached 
their utmost limits. But the spirit of the apostasy 
is already beginning to work. And as I before cau- 
tioned you to avoid errors in doctrine, I now faith- 
fully and solemnly warn you against the more fatal 
errors in practice. Let me conjure you to re- 
nounce all kind of intercourse with men whose 
characters resemble what I have now’ described, 
how fair and how pompous svever their profession 
may be. 


2. The apostle describes the artifices of these hy- 
pocritical teachers, which, nevertheless, will be even- 
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tually detected, and will expose their authors to me- Ch. IIT. 


rited disgrace, ver. 6—9. 


For of such are those who insinuate themselves Ver. 6. 


into fumilies, and captivate weak women, luden 
with sins, led by various passions, ever learning 
but never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth. 

_ Of these hypocritical and vicious teachers there 
are none against whom it is more necessary to be 
upon your guard, than against fawning sycophants, 
who assume a modest and gentle demeanour in order 
to intreduce themselves into the houses of those 
whom they mean to seduce, and who, by their 
smooth discourse and accommodating doctrine, win 
the hearts of silly women, who, conscious of their 
infirmities, are desirous to reconcile the profession 
of religion with the gratification of their passions. 
These weak and vicious females often pretend to be 
seeking after Christian instruction, but the depra- 
vity of their hearts effectually prevents their ever at- 
taining a truly correct and practical knowledge of 
revealed truth. 


' Who insinuate themselves, &c.] Dr. Benson interprets this 
‘* of the practices of the religious orders of the church of 
Rome.” Dr. Priestley observes, that ‘‘ for such low cunning 
the priests and monks of that communion have been notorious, 
and that the specious insinuating manners of the Gnostics were 
also noted by the apostles and other Christian writers.’’ He also 
thinks that the apostle here refers to the nice subtilties of the 
Gnostic doctrines, ‘‘ than which nothing could be more unin- 
telligible.” Oi evduvoyres: “ who creep or slide in like a snake.” 
Benson, Rosenmuller. Such characters are but too common 
in all ages and among all denominations. 
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And as Jannes and Jambres' withstood Moses, 
so do these also withstand the truth; being men of 
corrupt minds, disapproved? concerning the faith. 
But they shall not proceed very far ; for their folly 
will be made evident to all men, as that of those men 
also was. 

Nor is it much to be wondered at that these silly 
creatures become dupes to the artifices of their false 
teachers, who, to promote their own sinister views, 
inculcate systems of doctrine which give encourage- 
ment to licentiousness of manners. For as the ma- 
gicians of Egypt practised their contemptible arti- 
fices to elude the authority of Moses, and to encou- 
rage Pharaoh to refuse the demand which he made 
in the name of God, so do these men, in order to 
maintain that ascendancy which they have obtained 
over the minds of their proselytes, resist by every 
artifice in their power the efforts of those faithful 
teachers who would enlighten their understandings 
with Christian truth. And being men of corrupt 
hearts, destitute of all virtuous principle, and, not- 
withstanding all their professions, grossly ignorant 
of the Christian faith, and disowned by all virtuous 





1 Jannes and Jambres.| |The names of these magicians are 
not mentioned in the Pentateuch, but they occur in the Targuin 
of Jonathan upon Exod. vii. 11, and in both the Talmuds. Also 
in the writings of Numenius the Pythagorean. Origen contr. 
Celsum, lib. 4. See Priestley. 

2 Disapproved.| aSoxiwos a metaphor taken from metals, 
which are rejected if they be not pure, and according to the 
standard, Rom.i. 28; J Cor.ix.27; Tit. i. 16. * quorum sen- 
tentia de religione minime probanda, ideoque rejiciend@ sunt, et 
repudiande.” Rosenmuller. 
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and sincere believers, they hesitate at no means, Ch. ILI. 


however scandalous, for the accomplishment of their 
design. But these gross corrupters of the Christian 
doctrine, however successful for a time, shall not be 
suffered to pass beyond the prescribed limits. For 
the day of reformation shall arrive at the appointed 
season, when the crimes of these hypocrites shall be 
brought to light, and they and their delusions shall 
sink into universal contempt, similar to that of the 
impostors of Egypt, when, being no longer able to 
continue their frauds, they were constrained to ac- 
knowledge their own disgrace, and with shame and 
ignominy to confess, that those splendid works which 
they had calumniated as the sleight of men, were, in 
truth, no other than the finger of God. 


SECTION VII. 


THE APOSTLE exhorts Timothy, after his own ex- 
ample, to adhere faithfully, at all hazards, to the 
simplicity of the gospel, the truth of which was 
attested even by the scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, upon which the apostle pronounces a just 
commendation. Ch. itt. 10—17. 


1. The apostle reminds Timothy of his labours 
and sufferings for the gospel, of the purity of his 
motives, of his Christian temper, and of the deli- 
verances he had experienced ; and appeals to the 
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evangelist as a witness to the truth of his declara- 
tions, ver. 10, 11. 

But thou hast intimately known! my doctrine, 
conduct 2, purpose, fidelity, long-suffering, love, pa- 
ticnce, persecutions, sufferings. What things be- 
Sell me at Antioch, at Lconiun, at Lystra3! What 





' Intimately known.] “ wacansreSew, proprie, equis passibus 
inceilo cum alio, nec a latere discedo unquiun, diligenter examino, 
perserutor.” Schleusner. Sce Raphelius Obs. in Lue. i. 3. The 
apostle probably refers to the intimate acquaintance w tick Ti- 
mothy had with his character and views, in consequence of his 
having been so long his friend and associate, 

* Conduct,} or, manner of lite, avyuryy. Fite institutum, 
vivendi rationem, et modum."—< Scipio followed a diferent 
course of life: aywyryy ze G18.” Polybins. See Raphelius ix doc. 

* What things, &c.) I follow, but with diffiaence, the punc- 
tuation of Battier, in Bowyer; who places a full stop at 7a5y,- 
pact, anda note of admiration at the end of the following sen- 
tenees : it suits the construction of the original, and gives a 
spirit to the passage, but | doubt whether it is quite agrecable 
to Paul's usual style of writing. It has been before observed, 
that itis unaccountable that Paul should have referred to events 
so remote, without taking the least notice of his long imprison- 
ment at Cesarea and at Rome, if this letter was written, as is 
commonly supposed, in the apostle’ s second imprisonment. ‘The 
events to which he here alludes are related in Acts xiii.xiv. At 
Antioch in Pisidia, the Jews excited the principal inhabitants of 
the city to expel the apostles from the place, ch. xii. 50, 5}. 
They fled to leonium, where, after having preached the gospel 
with great success, the unbelieving Jews stirred up a tumult to 
assault and stone the apostles ; who, being apprized of it, 
escaped to Lystra, ch. xiv. |—7. Lystra was the birth-place, 
or at least the residence, of Timothy, who must therefore have 
been well informed of all that passed. Here Barnabas and Paul 
could with difficulty restrain the people from offering a sacrifice 
to them, in consequence of their having healed a lame man. But 
afterwards, at the instigation of the Jews from Antioch and Ico- 
nium, the populace stoned Paul, and thinking him dead drew 
him out of the city; but he soon recovered, and the next day 
accompanied Barnabas to Derbe, ver. 8—20. 
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persecutions I endured! et the Lord rescued me 
out of them all. 

There are some professors of the Christian reli- 
gion who accommodate their principles to their 
secular interest ; or who at least, being speculative 
believers, conform to the fashions of the world in 
order to escape persecution. ‘Ihe reverse of this 
mean and dishonourable dissimulation has ever been 
my conduct, as you my beloved pupil, my intimate 
friend, my chosen associate, are fully apprized. You, 
Timothy, are perfectly acquainted with the doctrine 
which I have taught, and in which I was completely 
instructed by Jesus Christ. You know how far my 
practice has been correspondent with my teaching: 
to youl have communicated all my purposes of use- 
fulness, and the plans which I had formed for car- 
rying those purposes into effect. You have been 


witness to the fidelity with which I discharged the. 


trust reposed in me, not presuming to corrupt the 
doctrine of Christ, in order to make it more palata- 
ble to the hearers, nor declining to preach it to the 
Gentiles equally with the Jews. You also know the 
forbearance which I have exercised under great pro- 
vocations, the kindness which I manifested even to 
my bitterest enemies, and the meekness and fortitude 
with which I supported the severest trials. You well 
know what these persecutions and sufferings were ; 
some of which occurred to me in your native place, 
at the very commencement of our acquaintance, 
when your young and tender spirit would be most 
strongly impressed and most deeply wounded by 
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them. I cannot myself, even at this distance of 
time, recollect them without horror. What indi- 
gnities did I sustain from the machinations of the 
unbelieving Jews at Antioch, at Iconium, at Ly- 
stra! And in the last place in particular, your na- 
tive town, what imminent danger did I encounter, 
when these vile emissaries nearly accomplished their 
murderous purposes, by persuading the thoughtless 
populace, who but just before had been with difh- 
culty restrained from worshiping me as a God, to 
stone me as a malefactor who was not fit to live! 
It is indeed wonderful that I am still alive: and I 
can ascribe my preservation to nothing less than to 
the seasonable and even miraculous interposition of 
God, to rescue me from the malice of my persecu- 
tors, and to continue my life and my capacity for 
service as long as it shall be his will to employ me 
in his work. 


2. The apostle declares that similar to his must 
be the condition of all faithful professors of the go- 
spel, while impostors and their abettors should for 
a time proceed with little opposition, ver. 12, 13. 

Yea,.and indeed}, all who resolve to live reli- 
giously in Christ Jesus? will suffer persecution. 


1 Yea, and indeed.| nat wavres de x.7.A. Dr. Benson re- 
marks (after Hutchinson) the elegance of inserting de after xas 
in the beginning of a sentence, when an author is going to add 
something more or greater than he has said already. Comp. 
Acts v.32. See Xenophon Cyrop. lib. 1. p. 63, 8vo, with Hut- 
chinson's note. 

2 In Christ Jesus :] i.e, “as Christians.” Newcome. Dr. 
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Nor is my case by any means singular; for 
though my situation and character, as the apostle 
of the Gentiles, expose me to peculiar dangers and 
sufferings, yet in fact all who are determined to 
profess Christian truth, and to lead a Christian life, 
must expect to meet with similar trials, and will in 
some shape or other be persecuted, either by mis- 
guided professors of the gospel, or open enemies to 
it. And you, my beloved friend, as well as others, 
if you are an upright, faithful, zealous and active mi- 
nister of Christ, must expect a similar treatment. 

But bad men and impostors? will grow worse 
and worse, deceiving and being deceived +. 

Very different indeed will be the condition of 
those who corrupt the gospel to accomplish their 
own sinister purposes. ‘They will escape the per- 
secutions to which fidelity would have exposed them, 











Priestley observes, that ‘‘ here the apostle opposes his princi- 
ples and conduct to those of the Gnostics, who, in general, 
avoided ull persecution, by complying with the demands of the 
times, and contented themselves with speculating concerning 
religion.” 

3 Impostors.] yoytes. Dr. Benson observes, “ that the word 
properly signifies sorcerers, magicians, jugglers, like Jannes and 
Jambres. ** Tons, incantator, prestigiator, qui prastigiis, 
aliisve malis artibus imponit.” Schleusner. They who interpret 
this passage as a prophecy of the grand apostasy, suppose this 
word to be an allusion to the pretended miracles of the church 
of Rome, 

* Deceiving, &c.] q.d. Bad men and their seducers, de- 
ceivers, and those who are willingly deceived by them, shall 
grow worse and worse. Dr. Priestley observes, ‘‘ One error 
leads to another, and one vice leads to another; and the de- 
gree of infatuation and wickedness to which some men arrive, 
and which they will even apologize for, would not be credited, 
if both history and observation did not prove it.” 
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and will stand high in the estimation of those who 
would have rejected truth with abhorrence. So shall 
these crafty impostors, and their willingly deluded 
disciples, the deceived and the deceivers, go on from 
error to error, and from crime to crime, till they are 
in the end overtaken by those judgements which are 
in reserve for the obstinate and the immpenitent. 


3. The apostle exhorts his friend to adhere firmly 
to those doctrines which he had learned of him, and 
which were confirmed by the Jewish scriptures, into 
the knowledge of which he had been early initiated, 
ver. 14, ]5. 

But continue thou in the doctrines which thou 
hast learned', and been convinced of 2, knowing 

Jrom whone thou hast learned them. 


' Continue in the doctrines which thou hast learned.) Dr. 
Benson observes in an excellent note upon this passage, that 
* fierce controversies and warm disputes create contentions 
among Christians, and divide them into parties and factions. 
They also tend to the subversion of the hearers. If once you 
unhinge some persons, and cause them to doubt of the truth 
of what they learned in younger life, they are ready to doubt 
of every thing, and throw off all religion as a fallacy. But not- 
withstanding this, what mistakes have been imbibed in educa- 
tion ought to be rooted out, though gradually, and with a gentle 
hard. And disputes and controversies are so far from being of 
a dangerous tendency, that they are the very things which pre- 
serve knowledge in the world, and rouse men to attention. Let 
human authority take away the liberty of free debate, and thick 
darkness will soon follow. ad Timothy been taught by the 
Judaizers, and brought up from his infancy in wrong principles, 
St. Paul would not have exhorted him to have continued in the 
things which he had learned and been assured of. But he was 
to continue in them because hé knew of whom he had learned 
them: viz. of atrue apostle; and that they were agreeable to 
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You see, Timothy, I hold out no secular adyan- 
tages to induce you to persevere in your Christian 
profession. I have even faithfully warned you of the 
dangers and persecutions which in present circum- 
stances are the inseparable concomitants of the faith- 
ful fearless discharge of the Christian ministry. Yet 
do not desert the cause. I solemnly charge you, at 
every hazard, to adhere firmly, and with an unwa- 
vering spirit, to those inestimable truths which you 
have learned of me. You certainly know that Iam 
neither a wicked man nor an impostor. You have 
had abundant proof of my apostolical mission, and 
of the divine authority of my doctrine. Let no con- 
sideration induce you to desert the path of truth. 

And that from a child thou hast known the 
sacred writings +, which are able to make thee 


the scriptures of the Old Testament, with which he had been 
acquainted from his infancy.” 

* Convinced of.) eriswiys. “ convinced of by proof.’ Wake- 
field 

3 From whom.} wapa tives. Some good copies read riywy, in 
the plural number. Some suppose that Timothy had received 
instruction from Barnabas as well as Paul, as he certainly had 
from his pious mother and grandmother, to whose early care in 
ne Ucane him in the Jewish scriptures the apostle immediately 
refers. 

* From a child, &c.) Dr. Priestley remarks, that “by scrip- 
tures the apostle could only mean the Jewish scriptures, in the 
knowledge of which Timothy had been educated by his mother 
and grandmother, who were both Jewesses, though his father 
was a Gentile. The Jews were, and to this day are, remark- 
able for making their children acquainted with the scriptures. 
What a reflection is this upon Christian countries, and even 
upon this of ours, in many parts of which a great majority of 
the people cannot read at all, and with regard to many of 
whom better things might be expected! though their children 
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wise’ unto salvation through faith in Christ 
Sesus 2. 

You have a still further inducement to adhere 
faithfully to the Christian doctrine, inasmuch as it 
has been your felicity to have been early and care- 
fully instructed, by your pious parents, in the Jewish 
scriptures, and especially the prophetic writings. 
And whatever false interpretations some may give 
to them, or whatever erroneous conclusions they 
may draw from them, be assured, that when pro- 
perly understood, they bear convincing testimony to 
the truth of the Christian doctrine. Not only do 
the prophecies receive their proper accomplishment 
in Jesus of Nazareth, but the patriarchal, the Mo- 
saic, and the Christian dispensations, are all essen- 
tial parts of the same wise and beneficent system 
which infinite wisdom has formed for the gradual 
instruction and amelioration of mankind. So that 


are taught to read, they are very indifferent about their in- 
struction in those things which it most of all concerns them to 
know. To the Jewish scriptures the apostle exhorts Timothy 
to join the study of Christianity, and they both make but one 
great scheme of revelation, and ean never be separated.” 

1 Make thee wise.] ‘‘ cogizas has here the sense of the Hebrew 
conjugation hiphil.”” Benson. 

2 Through faith, &c.] The apostle urges Timothy to perse- 
verance in the Christian doctrine, for which he assigns two rea- 
sons; the first is, that he knew that he had received it from an 
apostle of Christ, an authorized and qualified teacher. The se- 
cond reason is, that he had been early instructed in the Jewish 
scriptures. Consequently the apostle’s meaning must be, that 
those scriptures well understood contain satisfactory evidence 
of the truth of the Christian religion. This observation, there- 
fore, is to be understood of the inspired prophetic seriptures, 
and probably of them alone, 
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the right apprehension of the sacred writings of the 
Old Testament will lead you to believe in Jesus as 
the true Messiah, and by a practical regard to his 
doctrine, which is the truest wisdom, to secure that 
ultimate ‘and everlasting felicity which will be an 
infinite compensation for every temporary loss or 
suffering. 


4. The apostle concludes his observations and 
advices with a high and just encomium upon the 
Jewish scriptures, ver. 16, 17. 


All scripture inspired by God3 is also profit- 











3 All scripture, &ce.] Tacx ypudy, Seomvevsog nat wOedtnos, 
x. 7. A. The word xa: is wanting, Dr. Benson says, in one MS., 
and certainly in the Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate versions. See 
Griesbach. It is omitted by Grotius, and in the versions of 
Wakefield and Harwood.—lf this reading be adopted, the apo- 
stle does not define what scripture is divinely inspired ; but if 
the xas should be retained, and it has the authority of manu- 
scripts in its favour, the common version may be allowed: All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God. In this sense the word 
scripture must necessarily be restrained to the sense which suits 
the connexion: that is, to the prophetic scriptures, of which 
alone the apostle is treating. ‘lo understand it, as some do, as 
a general authoritative assertion of the plenary inspiration of 
all the books of the Old Testament, is, to say the least, very 
injudicious ; and it is hard to believe that the apostle intended 
to make a declaration so palpably erroneous. But he probably 
intended no such thing: he referred only to the prophetic 
scriptures, which, if genuine, are unquestionably inspired. 
Archbishop Newcome supposes that Paul not only means to 
include all the Old Testament, but as much of the New as was 
then written ; but it is plain that the apostle is only treating of 
those scriptures which Timothy had learned in his childhood, 
and which contained those proofs of the divine mission of Christ 
which were necessary to furnish the man of God, the Christian 
minister and evangelist, for the good work of reasoning with, 
aud converting, or confuting, the Jews. “ma. yp. x. T. A. 
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able\ for imstruction, for conviction®?, for correc- 
fons, for discipline in righteousness*, that the man 


Either all scripture is given by inspiration, as Chrysostom and 
most of the protestant interpreters; or, omitting the comma 
alter veagy, ‘ All divinely inspired scripture is also profitable,’ 
as Grotius and most of the popish commentators. Whichsoever - 
way it is pointed, the expression must not be understood to 
comprehend the books of the New Testament which were not 
yet collected together, but the sacred writings of the Old Tes- 
tament, mentioned ver. 15, as Michaelis observes.” Bowyer. 
«The writers of the New Testament,” says Bishop Barrington 
in Bowyer’s Appendix, ‘ always distinguish between ypeagy 
and yca¢as, The former signifies some portion of scripture, 
the latter the scripture in general. ‘ Every portion of scripture,’ 
says the apostle, ‘ inspired by God, is profitable,’ ’’ &c. 

«The intention of the apostle,’’ says Dr. Priestley, “ was 
not to make any declaration coucerning the inspiration of the 
scriptures, but to show the proper use of them in inculcating 
those good moral principles from which so many persons at 
that time departed ; and it will sufficiently justify his thus in- 
cidentally calling the scriptures inspired, if they were written 
by prophets or men inspired by God, or if any thing that they 
wrote had been delivered by particular commission from God, 
which, no doubt, many things contained in the scriptures were. 
But such men were certainly capable of expressing them in 
words, and of committing them to writing, without any further 
inspiration ; and therefore there is no occasion to suppose that, 
as writers, they had any inspiration at all. Also, together with 
what they delivered as from God, which is easily distinguished, 
they might mix advices, &c. of their own, which, with the best 
intentions, should discover the natural weakness of men. The 
weakness of the apostles, as men and as writers, in reality 
proves that the doctrine they delivered was not their own, and 
that the power by which they were supported was from God 
only.” , 
is also profitable.| That the scriptures are of great general 
use for instruction and edification, cannot be denied: but this 
is not the apostle’s meaning here. His object is to show that 
the prophetic scriptures are admirably adapted to qualify an 
evangelist to preach the gospel to Jews and Gentiles, and he 
distinctly shows in what particulars thev are useful to the Chris- 
tian preacher. This view of the apostle’s design has been too 
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of God> may be complete, perfectly filted for 
every good work. 


——— 








much overlooked by commentators, and this oversight has mis- 
led many in their interpretation of the text. 

2 For conviction.) 1295 sdkey3¢ov. See Harwood and Benson. 
“* exeyyo5, proprie, demonstratio, probatio, que fit argumentis 
certis et rationibus indubitatis, qua rei certitudo efficitur, argu- 
mentum.’ Schleusner. See Heb. xi. 1. The apostle’s meaning 
is, that the prophetic scriptures of the Old Testament supply 
the Christian teacher with decisive arguments in favour of the 
divine mission of Christ. 

3 For correction.] “ xpos eruvop§wowy, proprie, correctio eyus 
quod incurvatum est. Omnis restitutio in integrum ct meliorem 
statum. Apud Polybium; de correctione erroris et false opi- 
nionis.”” Schleusner, and Raphelius. The apostle means that 
the right understanding of the Jewish scriptures would correct 
the crroneous opinions into which the Jews had fallen concern- 
ing the nature and design of the dispensation of the Messiah. 

+ Discipline in righteousness.) “‘ masdeia, omnis institutio et 
disciplina puerilis. Quevis alia institutio et disciplina, qua quis 
utitur ad formandos et imbuendos animos.” Schleusner. The 
apostle means that the Jewish scriptures explicitly declare the 
terms upon which the blessings of the Messiah's kingdom are 
to be obtained ; the institute which it will require, the character 
which it will form, and to which its promises (dsxasozuvy, its jns- 
tification,) are annexed. See Jerem. xxxi. 31—34, Heb. viii. 8. 

5 The man of God.]_ This was a title which was given to the 
prophets under the old dispensation. See 2 Kings iv. 40, &c. 
It is applied to Timothy as an evangelist endued with extraor- 
dinary powers, 1 Tim. vi. !1 ; and may perhaps be intended to 
express Christian ministers in general. See Newcome. Dr. 
Benson, on 2 Pet. i. 21, says, that “ the expression man of 
God occurs abont fifty times in the Old Testament, ard always 
signifies an inspired person, or prophet.” — “ 

5 Complete.) apriogs. The Clermont and Corbey copies read 
vedzios, and the old Italic and Vulgate perfectus. ‘< Apriss, 
integer, perfectus, omnibus numeris absolulus.” Schleusner ; who 
says that it is a word used by arithmcticians and geometers to 
express two figures or numbers which exactly coincide. Ra- 
phelius (4nnoé. Philol.) observes, that it is used by Herodotus 
in the sense of paratus, ready. The apostic’s meaning is, that 
the evangelist having been instructed by himself in the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and being also perfectly conversant with the 
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Of those books which are held in the highest esti- 
mation by the Hebrew nation, certain portions are, 
and others are not, of divine authority. A sound 
judgement will discriminate: and whatever respect 
may be due to the productions of wise and good 
men, the inspired scriptures alone are entitled to 
our entire confidence, and are the only authority to 
which we can with propriety appeal as a confirma- 
tion of the Christian revelation. With respect to 
the inspired scripture, therefore, I may say, that the 
whole is profitable and edifying, and that every part 
has its appropriate use. One portion of the Jewish 
scriptures is calculated to instruct those who peruse 
and understand them, in the advent of the Messiah, 
in his character and offices, and in the nature of that 
spiritual kingdom which he would be authorized to 
establish. The prophetic writings also contain the 
most convincing evidence of the mission of Christ, 
having received their proper accomplishment in 
him, and in no other person. The same scriptures 
are likewise well adapted to correct the extravagant 
errors into which the Jews are so prone to fall, both 
with respect to the temporal nature of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, and to the perpetuity and universal obli- 
gation of the Mosaic institute. Finally, the Jewish 
scriptures themselves plainly teach the proper disci- 
pline of the new dispensation, as consisting, not, 


Jewish scriptures, would be completely qualified for the per- 
formance of every branch of his office of preaching the gospel, 
both to Jew and Gentile. 
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like the old covenant, in the observation of outward 
rites, but in the love of God and man, and in the 
practice of universal virtue. So that by a careful 
perusal of the writings of the Old Testament, in 
connexion with the instructions which you have re- 
ceived from me, you will become complete for the 
ministry of the gospel ; an evangelist perfectly qua- 
lified for the honourable and successful discharge 
of the various duties of your arduous office, whether 
for the conversion of the heathen, or for the con- 
viction or confutation of the Jews. Such is the 
high estimation in which I hold the sacred oracles 
of the Jews, though Iam calumniated by my adver- 
saries as despising and disparaging their authority, 
and as endeavouring to subvert their design. 


SECTION VII. 


THE APOSTLE gives a solemn charge to Timothy 
to be facthful, firm, and persevering, in the duties 
of his office, and enforces the charge by various 
wnportant considerations. Chap. iv. 1—8. 


1. The apostle presses upon the evangelist dili- 
gence, earnestness, patience and perseverance, in 
the duties of his ministry, from the consideration 
of the divine inspection, and the account which he 
would give to Christ at the great day. Ch. iv. 
i. 15.2; 
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Ch. IV. I solemnly charge thee therefore, in the presence 

Meee of God, and of Jesus Christ', who will hereafter 

judge the living and the dead, and by his appear- 

2. ance, and by his kingdom®, proclaim the word, be 

urgent in season, out of season, convince, reprove, 
exhort, with the utmost patience of instruction +. 





Of Jesus Christ.] The oldest copies and versions have not 
the words ve Kuzie, of the Lord, and they are also omitted in 
Griesbach’s edition and Newcome’s translation. In the pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ, that is, as though Jesus Christ were now 
actually present with me or you. If Jesus Christ is to judge 
the world in person, he must, no doubt, be personally and in- 
timately acquainted with the characters | conduct of men. 
But probably the event may not exactly correspond with the 
literal signification of the words. And it is by events only that 
prophecy can be truly interpreted. 

* And by his appearance, &c.] The best copies read xas for 
xara. See Griesbach and Newcome. q.d. I charge you, as you 
will answer for it at his glorious appearance, when he shall 
come to take possession of his kingdom. 

* In season, out of season.) evnaipws, xxaipws. “ when you 
can do it in safety, and when it will expose you to danger; in 
private, as well as in public; on Lord’s days, and on other days.” 
Benson. Dr. Priestley observes, that ‘‘ there cannot be any 
charge more solemn than this; and as the duties here enumec- 
rated are no other than those of every minister of the gospel, 
not only ought all ministers to be zealous in the discharge of 
what they apprehend to be their duty, of which they are to give 
so solemn an account, but the people ought also to’ bear with 
their zeal, which is intended for their good, though in conse- 
quence of their not giving the same attention to the subject of 
religion, they may not immediately perceive ‘the importance of 
some articles on which their ministers may see reason to lay 
great stress.” 

* With the utmost patience of instruction.] Dr. Benson says, 
‘* It is observable that the apostle never mentions patience and 
lenity when he putteth Titus upon reproving ; whereas he fre- 
quently recommends them to Timothy, ch. ii, 24, 25, iii, 10. 
Whether Timothy's being of a warmer temper than Titus, or 
the obstinacy of the persons with whom Titus had to do, might 
occasion this difference in the apostle’s exhortations, does not 
now plainly appear." 
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You, O Timothy! have been favoured with ad- ch. Iv. 


vantages beyond almost all others, to qualify you for 
the honourable and sacred office with which you are 
invested. You have enjoyed the instructions and 
the example of an apostle, you are well acquainted 
with the Jewish scriptures, you are endowed with 
extraordinary gifts and powers. Let then your ex- 
ertions be proportioned to your qualifications. 

I solemnly adjure you therefore, in the name and 
presence of that great God who searches the hearts, 
who conimunicates to all their several talents and 
qualifications for usefulness, and who strictly ob- 
serves how these talents are employed; Ladjure you 
further, in the name and as in the presence of our 
revered master Jesus Christ, who is appointed to 
the high and glorious office of judging the living 
and the dead, at whose tribunal we must hereafter 
appear, who will make inquisition into our conduct, 
and reward us according to our works: Yes, my 
friend, I solemnly adjure you, by the approaching 
solemnities of that awful day, to which, as the disci- 
ples of Jesus, we look forward with anxious expecta- 
tion, when Jesus shall appear again in pomp and 
majesty, to raise the dead and to judge the world ; 
and by the glories of that celestial empire which 
will then commence, and in the honours and the 
triumphs of which we hope, and, if faithful to our 
profession, shall certainly bear a conspicuous part : 
upon all these important and weighty considerations 
J adjure and charge you, as a Christian evangelist, 
proclaim the gospel upon all occasions, and in every 


Ver. 2. 
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place, with energy and courage; press home the 
glorious doctrine upon the hearts of your hearers, 
not only at stated seasons of public worship and 
instruction, but upon every opportunity of commu- 
nicating evangelical truth which may accidentally 
occur, and watch for such opportunities, whether in 
public or in private: confute the opposers and the 
corrupters of the gospel, and establish the truth by 
the most convincing evidence: reprove those who 
are departing from the simplicity of the faith, or 
whose conduct is a disgrace to their profession: ex- 
hort your hearers to perseverance in Chnistian doc- 
trine, and in virtuous practice. Let me add, that 
though I desire you to be zealous, I would enter a 
caution against heat of temper and imprudent zeal. 
Let patience and forbearance accompany your in- 
structions. Indulge no resentment against those 
who are unwilling to listen to your doctrine, who 
even treat it with contempt, and load you with re- 
proach. Meekly persevere in the performance of 
your duty, and leave the result to God. 


2. The apostle enforces the exhortation, from the 
consideration of the increasing number of unfaithful 
teachers, and of prejudiced and immoral hearers, 
ver. J—o. 

For a time will come, when men will not endure 
this salutary doetrine', but to soothe their ears? 


’ Salutary doctrine] vytawveoys, sound, wholesome, healthful 
doctrine, “ That is sound doctrine,” says Dr. Benson, which 
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will multiply to themselves teachers according to 
their own inclinations, and will turn away their 
attention from truth, and will go aside to fabless, 
Perhaps you are ready to complain that men are 
unwilling to hear the gospel, and you are thereby 
discouraged from preaching it. But be assured, 
Timothy, that, bad as the state of things in that re- 
spect now is, it will in ashort time be much worse. 
You may now teach the plain unsophisticated truths 
of the Christian religion, and may enforce its moral 
precepts, and you will have many hearers who will 
be instructed, pleased, and edified, with your doc- 
trine. But in a few years the case will be altered. 
Men professing Christianity will not endure to hear 
those salutary truths which would make them wiser 


promotes a holy life. And it is the love of vice which renders 
men averse to sound doctrine, and puts them upon following 
such teachers as will gratify their humours and inclinations ; 
and please their ears or fancies, without attacking or condemn- 
ing their opinions and their vices.” 

* But to soothe their ears.) So Wakefield. Gr. “ having itch- 
ing ears.”’ For this collocation of the words, see Markland apud 
Bowyer. 

$ To fables.] Dr. Priestley says, ‘“‘ The doctrines to which 
the apostle here alludcs were undoubtedly those of the Gnostics. 
He did not live long enough to see the rise of other and greater 
corruptions of Christianity, though they were in some respects 
of a similar nature. Had the apostle lived to have seen the rise 
and progress of such doctrines as the trinity, original sin, pre- 
destination, and atonement, his indignation would have risen 
much higher than it did against any doctrines held by the Gno- 
stics, because they were much further removed from the genuine 
principles of Christianity. Compared with these doctrines, which 
infringe upon the great article of the unity of God, and which 
derogate from the equitable principles of his moral government, 
the notions of the Gnostics were only idle fables.’ 
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and better. They will become very nice and cap- 
tious in their judgement concerning their teachers. 
And in the choice of instructors each will expect to 
have his own taste gratified in preference to the edi- 
fication and improvement of all. And they will 
chiefly prize and value those instructors who will 
teach them how to reconcile the hope of future hap- 
piness with the gratification of their passions. For 
this reason they will desert the simple intelligible 
doctrine of the gospel, and a serious plain practical 
ministry, and will delight in nothing but either the 
charms of eloquence, or those wild, abstruse, and 
fictitious notions which, while they perplex and con- 
found their understandings, contribute nothing to 
the improvement of their character. 

But be thou watchful upon all occasions ', en- 
dure cvil treatment 2, perform the work of an evan- 
gelist, fully execute thy ministry 3. 








1 Be watchful.] vyge ev vact, “ be thou sober on all occa- 
sions.” Wakeficld, ‘‘ maintain a severe and universal tempe- 
rance.” Harwood. This is the proper sense of the word 
vypw, and it is included in the exposition ; but the word also 
signifies to watch, and this sense best suits the connexion. See 
Newcome, Benson, and Schleusner.—Timothy must be very 
much altered if he needed to be cautioned against intempe- 
rance. Sce | Tim. v. 23. 

2 Endure evil treatment.| See Macknight. patiently bear 
the ill treatment which the enemies of the gospel will give 
thee.”  §° xaxowabyoov, endure hardship.” Wakefield.“ en- 
counter difficulties.” Harwood. “ sufler hardships.” New- 
come. 

3 Fully execute thy ministry.) waypopopyorsy. ** fulfill thy 
ministry.” Newcome. Comp. ver. 17.‘ Perhaps rAygwoay, 
as Luke siti, 25. Col. iv. 17." Mangey apud Bowyer. 
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Let these considerations, Timothy, induce you Ch. Iv. 


to maintain a strict and habitual government over 
yourself, that you may not upon any occasion be 
thrown off your guard, or by inadvertence or im- 
prudence discredit your profession and injure your 
usefulness. Let not your character be in the least 
degree assimilated to that of these false teachers. 
And keep a vigilant eye upon the churches intrusted 
to yourcare. Oppose to the utmost of your power 
the first symptoms of that evil spirit which T have 
described. You will meet with much opposition 
from the enemies of truth; you will be calumniated, 
insulted, and persecuted by those who, to answer 
their own sinister purposes, would debase and cor- 
rupt the gospel. Regard it not. Arm yourself with 
fortitude and Christian magnanimity. Be not dis- 
mayed. Resolve at all hazards to perform the whole, 
and every part of your duty, as a minister of the go- 
spel, as an associate, and an authorized successor 
of the apostles. Shrink not from your appointed 
share, whether of labours or of sufferings ; and aim 
at nothing but the complete discharge of the various 
and arduous duties of the province which has been 
assigned you, whatever be the consequence. 


3. The apostle is the more earnest in his exhorta- 
tion, from a conviction that his own season of ser- 
vice is drawing toa close: and he takes occasion to 
express to the evangelist the high satisfaction which 
he feels in the review of his conduct, and his trium- 
phant expectation of a future reward, ver. 6-8, 


Ver. 5. 
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For the hbation ts already poured out upon my 
head}, and the time of my departure is near. 

I am the more earnest, my dear friend, in these 
exhortations to diligence and fidelity, as I am very 
apprehensive that my season of service is drawing 
rapidly to a conclusion, when I shall no longer be 
able to assist you either by my advice or my exam- 
ple. My time of life, and my situation as a prisoner 
waiting for tle judgement of the emperor, lead me 
to expect that my residence here will be but of short 
duration. I see the preparations made to offer me 
up. The libation is already poured upon the vic- 
tim’s head. I stand before the altar: and in a few 
short months, or perhaps weeks, the sacrifice will 


\ For the libation, Kc.] ydy omevdouas. ‘“* For the libation 
is already poured out upon my devoted head.’ Harwood ; who 
observes, that “ it is a sacrifical term ; that the apostle alludes 
to the libation that was poured on the victim before it was sacri- 
ficed.” “‘ Swevdw, proprié libo: vinum effundo victime in ho- 
norem Dei. Metaphoric?, paulatim absumor, 2 Tim. iv. 6. Jam 
enim, omnes vires mee sensim minuuntur et absumuntur.” Schleus- 
ner. ‘“ Jam nunc aspergor vino: preparor ad mortem, ut vic- 
time solent.” Grotius. ‘‘ Iam now ready to be poured out.” 
Newcome. ‘as a libation upen God's altar.” Doddridge. 

Mr. Wakefield’s translation in his first edition was: ‘¢ Iam 
now pouring out my libation: qg.d. in grateful acknowledge- 
ment to God for my victory.” The apostle represents himself 
as a conqueror at the games, who, having received his award, 
was offering his sacrifice, and preparing to depart. A very 
beautiful and interesting image. But the learned author, upon 
recollection probably conceiving that the original would not 
well bear that interpretation, altered his translation in his se- 
cond edition to, I am pouring out myself as a libation. 1 follow 
the interpretation of Grotius and Harwood, who take the verb 
in a passive sense, and understand the apostle as describing 
himself as a victim standing before the altar, upon which the 
libation has been poured, and whieh is just ready for the knife. 
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be complete. The fatal blow will be struck ; and = Ch. Iv. 


I shall bid adieu to this scene of warfare and suffer- 
ing. But think not that I look forward to that 
awful hour with feelings of despondency or dismay. 
No; 

I have contendedin a good cause, I have finished 
the vace, I have kept the fuith®?. As to what re- 
maineth, a crown of righteousness is reserved for 
me, which the Lord, the impartial judge3, will 
award to me in that day +, and not to me only, but 
to all those also who love his appearance. 





2 I have kept the faith.] ‘ been faithful to my engegements, 
by an honourable observance of all the laws of the game.” 
Wakefield. See ii. 5. Dr. Benson denies that the expres- 
sion Tyy wisiy reryeyxa can bear this sense, and interprets it 
‘of faithfully discharging the duties of a high public station.” 
‘«< | have maintained an inviolable fidelity.” Harwoed. 

$ Impartial judge.) ‘ impartial umpire.” Wakefield. Dr. 
Benson says, “ he here represents the great judge, who had 
been witness to all his behaviour, with a crown in his hand, 
which he will bestow upon him as the reward of his faithfulness 
and of his coming off victor.” 

* In that day.) “‘ the great day of judgement ;” “ for so,” 
says Dr. Benson, “ the phrase generally signifies throughout 
the New Testament.” ** With what satisfaction,” says Dr. 
Priestley in his note upon this text, ‘‘ does the apostle here 
reflect upon his conduct as a preacher of the gospel! and what 
encouragement must this have given to Timothy, and ought to 
give to us to follow him in the same work of zeal and labour of 
love!” He adds, “ I cannot help observing in this place, that 
the rewards which the apostle expected were, in his idea, to be 
conferred only at the time of the general resurrection, called, 
by way of eminence, that day, the time of the appearing of 
Jesus Christ, when he shall come to raise the dead and judge 
the world. Had he had any expectation of receiving the re- 
ward, or any part of the reward, of his labours immediately 
after death, he could not have been so ungrateful as to have 
entirely overlooked it.”’ 

There is little foundation for the remark of Dr. Doddridge 


Ver. 6. 
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Think not, Timothy, now that Iam come to the 
close of life, and review my conduct as a preacher 
of the gospel, and an apostle of Christ, that I re- 
pent of my faithful adherence to my revered master, 
or that I regret any of the labours, or the sufferings, 
which I have undergone in his cause. No, my friend, 
I triumph in the recollection that I have successfully 
and perseveringly maintained, and am now conclud- | 
ing, an arduous but an honourable struggle with 
the enemies of the Christian faith ; that I have now 
finished a glorious race which has required uninter- 
mitting vigilance, and has called forth all the ener- 
gies of my soul. And I am proud to say, that I 
have resolutely and firmly adhered to the cause in 
which I was embarked, and to the principles with 
which I entered upon the contest; and that amidst 
great opposition, and many struggles, I have pre- 
served the Christian doctrine pure and uncorrupted, 
and the liberties of the Gentile church inviolate. 
Nothing now remains but to receive the prize. Not 
indeed a chaplet of fading flowers, or withering 








upon this text, that “ though it certainly proves that the great 
and most glorious reward of faithful Christians is referred to the 
day of general judgement, it would, nevertheless, be very pre- 
carious to argue from hence that there shall be no prelibation. 
and anticipation of this happiness in a separate state. And 
when the many texts which have been so often urged in proof of 
that intermediate happiness are considered, it is surprising that 
any stress can be laid on the objection which can be drawn from 
such passages as this.” It may surely be asked, where those 
many texts are to be found which speak of prelibations aud an- 
ticipations of future happiness antecedently to the day of judge- 
ment. 
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leaves, but a diadein of everlasting glory and feli- 
city, which my honoured Master, the impartial um- 
pire of the course, who has been witness to my re- 
solute and persevering efforts, will place upon ny 
head in that day to which he has directed the hopes 
and expectations of his faithful servants: that aw- 
ful, that delightful day, when he will himself appear 
to fulfill all his glorious promises, and when every 
honest exertion in his cause, and every sacrifice for 
truth and righteousness, shall ineet with ample com- 
pensation, and be crowned with everlasting honour. 

For be assured, Timothy, that this glorious prize 
is not limited to myself alone, or, to those who, like 
mie, are apostles of Christ. It is held forth to you, 
to every faithful minister of the gospel, to every sin- 
cere and approved disciple of Jesus in every age, who 
by a practical adherence to the profession of the go- 
spel, and by earnest endeavours to extend its domi- 
nion to the utmost of his power, demonstrates that 
he has imbibed its spirit, lives under the influence 
of its awful expectations, and is supremely solici- 
tous to obtain the final approbation of his Lord and 
Master. May you, my friend, by bearing a willing 
part in his labours and sufferings, make good your 
title to participate with him in his fina] and ever- 
lasting: triumph. 
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SECTION Ix. 


THE APOSTLE expresses his earnest desire to see 
his friend: he gives a brief account of his pre- 
sent situation, and concludes with a salutation, 


a doxology, and the apostolic Lenediction. Ch. 
iv. 9—22. 


1. The apostle expresses his earnest desire to see 
Timothy, and the rather as many had quitted him ; 
and he requests that the evangelist would take the 
charge of certain articles which he had left at Troas, 
ver, 9—13. 

Do thy utmost to come to me speedily. 

Many of my associates and fellow-labourers have, 
for one reason or another, quitted my company, so 
that 1 ain left alone here among strangers. Your 
society and assistance in these circumstances will be 
peculiarly acceptable to me. Endeavour therefore 
to come to Rome as soon as you conveniently can. 

For Demas hath forsaken me} through love of 
the present world, and is gone to Thessalonica ; 
Crescens to Galatia; Titus to Dalmatia®?., 





1 Demas, &c.} Demas is mentioned with honour by the apo- 
stle in his epistle to Philemon, ver. 24, as his fellow-labourer 
in connexion with Mark and Luke; it is probable, therefore, 
that he soon recovered from his alarm, and returned to the apo- 
stle. See Lardner’s History of the Apostles, vol. ii. p. 283, ed. 2. 

2? Titus to Dalmatia.) From the manner and connexion in 
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My situation here was so very perilous, that De- 
mas, whose possessions and connexions in this world 
engross too great a share of his affections, tock the 
alarm, and is gone to Thessalonica to be out of the 
way of danger. Crescens likewise, and even Titus, 
have left me: the former having returned to Asia, 
and the latter having crossed the sea into Dalmatia. 
I do not, however, doubt that they, the two latter 
at least, will employ themselves usefully in their re- 
spective stations, though I would rather have en- 
joyed their society, aid, and comfort, at Rome. 

Luke only is with me. Take Mark and bring 
him with thee: for he will be useful to meas a 
menister. 

All however have not deserted me. Luke, and 
healone of my Asiatic friends, is still with me: the 
fearless associate of my labours and my dangers, and 
the faithful historian of my apostolic mission. In 


which the name of this evangelist is hcre introdueed, it is highly 
probable that he had made this excursion from timidity, and 
without the apostle’s concurrence. Luke remained while the 
others fled, and it is not impossible that he might feel some re- 
sentinent at the cowardice of his companions. This is the last 
we hear of Titus: it does not appear that he ever returned to 
the apostle, and possibly it was for this reason that his name is 
never once mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, which might 
be composed by Luke during his residence with Paul at Rome. 
The apostle, however, does not insinuate that either Titus or 
Crescens or Demas had apostatized from the faith; but he cer- 
tainly gives no intimation that he hed himself sent either of 
them upon an evangelical mission. Demas is mentioned with 
honour in connexion with Luke, Col. iii. 14. See also Benson 
on2 Tim. iv. 0, These circumstances favour the supposition 
that this epistle was written at the beginning of the apostle’s 
first imprisonment, as stated in the introduction to this epistle. 
ZA 
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your way to Rome call upon Mark and bring him 
with you. Like Demas, he once deserted the ser- 
vice, being alarmed at the prospect of difficulties 
and perils!, But he has long since retrieved his 
character. And though I formerly declined his so- 
ciety, and even parted with Barnabas rather than | 
would accept the company of Mark, I now think 
very differently of him, and desire his presence and 
assistance as an active, faithful, and useful minister 
and associate. 

dud I have sent Tychicus to Ephesus ?. 

He will set you at liberty and supply your place, 
so that when he arrives I hope you will set out im- 
mediately. 

hen thou comest, bring with thee the bag 
which £ left at Troas with Carpus, and the books, 
but especially the parchments +. 








' He once deserted.] See Acts xiii. 13, xv. 38, 39. 

* I have sent Tychicus.] \f Tychicus went to Ephesus, and 
was the bearer of this epistle to Timothy, he certainly returned 
to Rome before the end of the apostle’s imprisonment, as he 
was, together with Onesimus, the bearer of the epistles to the 
Ephesians, the Colossians, and Philemon, which were all writ- 
ten a short time before the apostle’s release. See Eph. vi. 21; 
Col.iv.7,9; Philem. ver. 10, 22. 

3 The bag.) ‘‘ gedAovys, omne integumentum et involucrum ali- 
cujus rei.” Schleusner. Probably the apostle means tlie cloke- 
bag or portmanteau which contained his books and parchments. 
It is hardly to be supposed that it could be an object of any im- 
portance to the apostle to send for an old cloke which he had 
left with his friend several years before. See Benson. 

4 Books and parchments.]| Books were probably manuscripts 
written upon a less durable substance, such as bark or papyrus. 
Parchment was more durable, and probably contained the more 
valuable writings. Learned men have trifled egregiously in 
conjecturing what these parchments contained. See Macknight. 

Benson 
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You will pass through Troas in your way. Call 
at the house of Carpus, and bring with you the port- 
manteau and the books which I left under the care 
of that valuable friend some years ago. If yon can- 
not bring all, I particularly request that you would 
at least bring the volumes which are written upon 
parchment, and which I value most. I foresee that 
my confinement here will probably be of some du- 
ration, and it will be convenient to have my books 
at hand. 


2.-The apostle warns Timothy against the wic- 
ked practices of Alexander, who was a bitter enemy 
to the apostle’s doctrine, ver. 14, 1d. 

Alexander the coppersmith® has done me great 
wyury : the Lord will reward him according to his 
works§, Against whom be thou also upon thy 
guard, for he vehemently opposes our doctrine. 


Benson on Epistles, vol. it. p. 510. Troas, on account of the 
narrowness of the passage by sea, appears to have been fre- 
quented as a convenient station for travellers who desired to 
cross from Asia into Greece. It was probably Timothy’s best 
way to Rome as winter approached. ‘The apostle Paul, in his 
way from Greece to Syria, though in haste, passed from Philippi 
to Troas. Acts xx. 

5 dlexander the coppersmith.| Probably the same man whom 
the Jews wished to bring forward during the tumult at Ephesus, 
Acts xix. 33; and the same whom the apostle had excommuni- 
cated as an apostate, 1 Tim. i. 20. He is supposed to have 
been a Jewish Gnostic. See Dr. Priestley on the text. 

6 The Lord will reward him, &c.]_ This is the reading of the 
Alexandrine, Ephrem, Clermont, and Corbey manuscripts. 
Griesbach marks it as of high authority; and it relieves the 
difficulty arising from the supposed execration of the apostle, 
which is expressed in the received text. 
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This man is a bitter enemy to the gospel, and 
especially to the doctrine which you and I think it 
our duty to teach and to enforce, the perfect liberty 
of the gentile church. By his malicious opposition 
he has done me all the injury he could; and though, - 
as I mentioned to you in a former letter, I have ex- | 
pelled him from the communion of the Christian 
church, and so far diminished his influence among 
professed believers, he seems to be exasperated ra- 
ther than reformed by this measure of needful se- 
verity. I however have proceeded against him to 
the utmost limits of my apostolical authority. If 
he persist in his malignant and injurious conduct, he’ 
must be left in the hand of God, who will inflict upon 
him condign punishment. In the mean time be you 
upon your guard against his malice and enmity, and 
by prudence and firmness repel every attack, and de- 
prive him of every advantage against you. 


3. The apostle informs Timothy, that though he 
was deserted by his timid friends at his first ap-. 
pearance at the imperial tribunal, nevertheless God 
supported and rescued him, and that he continues 
to place entire confidence in the divine protection, 
ver. 16—18. 

At my first defence no one was with me, but all 


men forsook mel: may et not be imputed to their 
charge. 





' All forsook me.) As the apostle was writing to Timotliy, 
to whom the Roman converts were unknown, he probably al-. 
ludes chiefly in this passage to the Christians who had been his 
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When my cause was first brought to a hearing, 
the Christians here, as well as those who accom- 
panied me from Asia, were seized with a sudden 
panic, and would not venture to appear with me in 
court, but left me to plead my cause alone. Such 
timid conduct was hardly to be expected from men 
who had made so many solemn professions of at- 
tachment to my person, and of zeal for truth. But 
the case was perilous, and human nature is frail. 
Their misconduct was the effect of timidity, not of 
insincerity. I heartily forgive them, and J pray God 
to forgive them too. 

But the Lord stood by me? and gave me strength; 
that by me the preaching of the gospel might be 

fully accomphshed, and that all the Gentiles might 
hear: and I was rescued from the lion’s mouth3. 

Though my friends deserted me, the Lord was 
at hand, and graciously inspired me with wisdom, 
courage, and eloquence, which raised me above the 
neéd of human support, and enabled me, in the pre- 
sence of my accusers and my judges, to proclaim with 


companions out of Asia, and to whose firmness and friendship 
and zeal he no doubt principally looked for support. See Ben- 
son ad fin. 

* The Lord stood by me.]_ Perhaps the apostle means his 
master Jesus Christ, who had originally invested him with the 
apostolic office, and had frequently appeared to him in the 
course of his ministry ; and who would no doubt be with him 
upon this important occasion. See 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9, Acts xxii. 
18. But the expression is ambiguous. 

3 The lion’s mouth.) Mr. Wakefield understands this as a 
proverbial expression, and not as alluding to any individual, 
whether the emperor or his deputy; which, however, is the 
opinion of most expositors, 
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such undaunted boldness and convincing energy the 
truths of the gospel, as produced the most salutary 
impressions upon all who heard me, and contributed 
to the object of my apostolical mission, in making 
known the Christian doctrine to all classes and de- 
scriptions of men, whether of high or low degree, 
whether Jews or heathen. The consequence of this 
defence was an imnmediate order for a relaxation of 
my confinement; and my unexpected escape froin 
a situation so critical and hazardous, is like deliver- 
ance from the very jaws of a lion. 

And the Lord will rescue me\ from every dan- 
ger?, and will preserve me for his heavenly king- 
dom3. To him be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Lord, whom I faithfully serve, and who has 
hitherto been my powerful protector, will continue 
to protect me still: and while he has any work for 
me to perform, he will guard me from impending: 
dangers, and will preserve and enable me to go 
through every labour which may be requisite for 


' The Lord, &c.) See the note upon verse 17. The apostle 
at this time was uncertain of the issue of his imprisonment. In 
his letters to the Philippians, Colossians, &c., written above a 
year afterwards, he expresses great hope of release. 

? From every danger.| ezye wovyps, evil work. See Wakefield. 
—* Multi intelligunt de indigno quovis facinore, quod in se apo- 
stolus admittere posset : alii vero, de facinore quovis, quod in eum 
falsi fratres, aut nominis Christiani hostes machinari possent.”’ 
Rosenmuller. 

3 Preserve me for his heavenly kingdom.| «1s, “ that he will 
bring me safe ¢o it." Benson. Or perhaps that he will preserve 
me for it; for the purpose of promoting the progress of the go- 
spel, the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of righteousness and 
truth and peace in this world. Ess sometimes signifies in order 
to. See Rom. i. 17, xvi. 26. See Macknight’s Introd. Ess. 4. 
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the promulgation of the gospel and the establish- 
ment of his kingdom in the world. And longer than 
this I desire not to live: for life is of no value when 
usefulness is ended. But in every situation, and to 
the remotest period of existence, I would acknow- 
ledge the goodness and celebrate the praises of him 
who honoured ine with the apostolical mission, and 
who has hitherto preserved and encouraged me in 
the discharge of it. Amen. 


4. The apostle concludes the epistle with saluta- 
tions and a benediction, ver. 19 —22. 

Salute Priscat and Aquila, and the family of 
Onesiphorus *. 

Remember me affectionately to those dear and 
venerable friends from whom I have received so 
much kindness, and to whose assistance [am so 
much indebted. 

Erastus 6 remains at Corinth, but Trophimus I 
have left sich at Miletus?. 


* Prisca.} In the Acts called Priscilla, which is prebably a 
diminutive of the other. Acts xviill.2, 26. See Benson. Dr. 
Owen takes Priscilla to be the true name, for which Prisca is 
an easy contraction. Bowyer. 

5 The family, &c.) Onesiphorus himself might be still at 
Rome; or at least not returned from his journey. See 2 ‘Tim. 
i. 16. 

6 Erastus.) He was chamberlain of Corinth, and is men- 
tioned Acts xvi. 23, xix. 22.—The apostle perhaps had requested 
Erastus to meet him at Rome, expecting that the friendship and 
patronage of a person of his rank and consequence might be of 
some use to him in the imperial court. 

7 Miletus, &c.] Grotius conjectures it should be Medizy, and 
supposes that Trophimus was left at Melita after the shipwreck. 


But Miletus was also a city in Crete, mentioned by Strabo and 
Pliny. ; 
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It did not suit Erastus to accompany or to follow 
me to Rome, as I wished and he intended; the du- 
ties of his office constrained him to continue at Co- 
rinth. Trophimus would have been glad to have 
attended me throughout, and he set off with me: 
but he fell sick by the way, and I was obliged to 
leave him at Miletus. 

Do thy utmost to come to me before winter!. 

I am here a prisoner and almost alone. My old 
friends have left me, and I have not yet formed 
many new connexions. I shall therefore pass a so- 
litary and uncomfortable winter if you and Mark do 
not give me your company. I again therefore re- 
quest that you will set off as soon as possible after 
the receipt of this letter, and come to me at Rome 
before the stormy season sets in, and navigation 
becomes unpleasant and dangerous. 

Eubulus and Pudens, and Linus and Claudia 2, 
and all the brethren3 salute thee. 

Our pious friends here, some of whom are per- 


' Before winter.) ‘From hence,”’ says Dr. Benson, “ we 
may conclude that this epistle was written some time in the 
spring or summer,” 

2 Hubulus, Pudens, &c.] ‘ Pudens is said to have been of the 
senatorian order; and Claudia, a British lady converted by St. 
Paul; but without sufficient authority. Linus is said by the an- 
cients to have been afterwards the first bishop of Rome.” Benson. 

3 All the brethren.| “ This is an intimation that there were 
Christian brethren still at Rome, and that the whole church was 
not dispersed and broken up.” Benson. 

“No person,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ can read these salutas 
tions from particular persons to particular persons, without 
being satisfied that this 1s a genuine epistle, written as other 
epistles of that age were. The circumstances of the cloke and 
other minute particulars, give us, however, no idea of his wri- 
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sons of distinction, who have heard of your character 
and zeal, and who entertain a high respect for you, 
desire to be affectionately remembered to you. 

The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy Spirit. Fa- 
vour be with you. Amen. 

I conclude with the best wish I can form for you. 
May Jesus Christ, our great and common master, 
be with you, as he has been with me. May he be 
your instructor, protector, and comforter, as he has 
been mine. Mayhe dispose and qualify you to preach 
his gospel with fidelity, courage, and success. And 
finally, may all who attend your ministry, and parti- 
cularly the Christians at Ephesus, who have enjoyed 
the chief benefit of your evangelical ministrations, 
abundantly participate with you in the blessings of 
the everlasting gospel. Amen. 


ting from inspiration, because we cannot imagine any want of 
it to such a man as Paul, in writing such an epistle as this ; but 
that such a letter should be written by him in the circumstances 
in which he then was, is a very important consideration in fa- 
vour of the truth of Christianity, because it cannot be accounted 
for without supposing the truth of the leading facts in the gospel 
history.” 

N.B. The Postscript is wanting in most of the ancient manu- 
scripts and versions, and is not of the least authority. See 
Griesbach. It states that the Second Epistle to Timothy or- 
dained the first bishop of the church of the Ephesians, was 
written from Rome, when Paul was brought before Nero the 
sccond time. 
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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


Titus, to whom this epistle is addressed, was a 
Greek (Gal. ii. 3), and was probably converted from 
idolatry by the apostle Paul, who calls him his ge- 
nuine son in the faith (Tit. i. 4) ; but the time of 
his conversion cannot be ascertained. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that Luke never mentions 
the name of Titus in his history; though it appears 
from the epistle that both of them were companions 
of the apostle !, and were probably associated in the 
same ministry. 

The name of Titus first occurs in the Epistle to 
the Galatians 2; where it appears that he accompa- 





Probably to the church at Corinth, 2 Cor. viii. 16—19. 
> Gal. ii. 3, 
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nied Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem a.p. 49 or 50, 
when they went up to consult the apostles concern- 
ing the obligation which the converted Gentiles were 
said to be under to submit to the Mosaic ritual ; 
upon which occasion the apostle declares, that he 
would not suffer Titus to resign his Christian liberty 
in order to gratify the prejudices of the Jewish bi- 
gots. After this, we hear no more of him till the 
date of this epistle, though he was probably the oc- 
casional, if not the constant, attendant upon the 
apostle in his mission }. 

Luke gives no account in his history of the first 
promulgation of the gospel in Crete; and learned 
men have assigned different times for this event, 
according to their different hypotheses. It is a mat- 
ter of little consequence. The opinion which ap- 
pears to me the most probable, is that which repre- 
sents the apostle as having made an excursion into 
Crete, in the course of the three years in which he 
resided principally at Ephesus. He went thither 
perhaps in the beginning of the year 56, or the lat- 
ter end of 55, and took Titus with him; and having 
made a considerable number of converts, he re- 
turned to Ephesus, leaving Titus behind to settle 
the affairs of the church, and to establish good order 
and good morals among the new converts. Soon 
after his return he wrote this letter to Titus, to 
encourage and support him in those vigorous mea- 


*2 Cor. viii. 23. The apostle calls him his partner and fel- 
Jow-labourer, 
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sures which it was necessary for him to adopt among 
a people so ignorant, vicious, and unruly. ‘The apo- 
stle directs Titus to remain in Crete till he should 
be relieved by Tychicus or Artemas (ch. i. J2), 
after which he desires him to come to him at Ni- 
copolis, where he then proposed to pass the winter. 
But, having received a letter from the Corinthians 
soon after his return to Ephesus, and learning from 
their messengers the deplorable state of the church 
at Corinth, the apostle appears to have altered his 
plan. Deferring his intended journey to Corinth, 
he determined to remain at Ephesus till Pentecost 
(1 Cor. xvi. 5) ; and being solicitous to know what 
impression his epistle had made upon the Corin- 
thians, he sent Artemas to relieve Titus?, and di- 
rected that evangelist to go immediately to Corinth, 
and to meet him at Troas in the summer of a.p. 
56 (2 Cor. ii. 12). Not finding Titus at Troas, 
he went forward to Macedonia, where it appears 
that he met this evangelist, who gave him an ac- 
count upon the whole agreeable, though not alto- 
gether satisfactory, of the state of the Corinthian 
church. The apostle, having received this informa- 
tion, resolved to postpone his visit to Corinth for a 
year, and in the mean time he went probably into 
Dalmatia and Illyricum to preach the gospel, and 
took Titus with him. Upon his return to Mace- 





* Acts xx. 4. Tychicus went with Paul to Asia; probably, 
therefore, not Tychicus, but Artemas, had been sent to Crete 
to rclieve Titus, 
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donia, the apostle sent that evangelist, together with 
Luke, and another eminent person, to carry his se- 
cond epistle to the Corinthians, and to hasten their 
collection for the benefit of the Hebrew Christians ; 
recommending ‘Titus to them as his partner and 
fellow-helper (ch. viii. 23). Soon afterwards the 
apostle came to Corinth himself!. = ‘Lhe last men- 
tion which is made of Titus is 2 Tim. iv. 103 from 
which it appears that he had been with the apostle 
during his imprisonment at Rome, and that he went 
from hin to Dalmatia, which Dr. Lardner regards 
as a presumptive argument that he had visited that 
country before. But whether Titus went upon this 
occasion with, or, without the approbation of the 
apostle, does not appear; probably the latter, as the 
apostle complains of being deserted by every body 
but Luke. And this, perhaps, might be the reason 
why Luke, taking offence at Titus on account of his. 
abandonment of the apostle in the season of danger, 
might purposely leave out his name in his history 
of the apostolic missions. 


The design of the epistle is, to direct the evan- 
gelist to the choice of persons properly qualified to 
superintend the Christian churebes, and to animate 
and support him in those vigorous measures which 
might be necessary to the preservation of order and 
discipline among the new converts from an unruly 


' See Lardner’s Hist. of Apostles, &e., ch. xii. § 6; Benson's 
and Doddridge’s Prefaces to the Epistle to Titus, 
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people; and likewise to explain those relative and 
personal virtues upon which it would be necessary 
for the evangelist to insist, as indispensable requi- 
sites to the Christian character. It has been ob- 
served, that there is a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween this epistle and the First Epistle to Timo- 
thy?, which was no doubt written nearly at the 
same time, and upon a similar occasion, but that 
the apostle is more concise in his exhortation to 
Titus, who was probably a man of considerable 





? Archdeacon Paley, in his Hore Pauline, has noticed the 
visible affinity between the Epistle to Titus and the First Epi- 
stle to Timothy, as a presumption in favour of the genuineness 
of both. He particularly mentions, that the writer accosts his 
two friends with the same salutations, and passes on to the 
business of his Letter with the same transition: | Tim. i. 2,3, 
Titus i, 4,5 ;—that the advice to both evangelists is similar, 
} Tim. i. 4, Titus iii. 9, 1 Tim. iv. 12, Titus ii, 15 ;—that the 
phrase ‘ this is a faithful saying,” occurs three times in the first 
epistle to Timothy, once in the second, and once in this, and 
in no other part of Paul’s writings ;—that the word sound, as 
applied to words or doctrine, is used twice in the first epistle 
to Timothy, twice in the second, and three times in the epistle 
to Titus, and no where else in the New Testament; and that 
the phrase God our Saviour is found only in these epistles. 
Also, that similar terms are employed in the epistle to Titus, 
and the first to Timothy, in describing the qualifications re- 
quired in those who should be advanced to stations of authority 
in the church. 

Hence the learned writer concludes, that the two epistles 
were written nearly at the same time, and both of them in the 
interval between the apostle’s first and second imprisonment. 
The former supposition is indeed highly probable ; but it is an 
insurmountable objection against the latter, that the preaching 
of the gospel in Crete should have been delayed to so late a 
period. A more probable date has, I think, been assigned to 
both the epistles; but of this the reader will judge. Paley’s 
Hore Pauline, chap, xiii. 
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ability, and of greater age and experience than Ti- 
mothy. 


In the prosecution of his purpose, First, The 
apostle, in the INTRODUCTION to the epistle, so- 
lemnly announces himself as the authorized teacher 
of that doctrine of life which, having been promised 
in past ages, had by Jesus Christ been explicitly 
revealed ; and expresses his devout wishes for the 
happiness of his convert and his friend. Ch.i. 1 
—4. 

SECONDLY. The apostle assigns his special rea- 
son for leaving ‘Titus in Crete: namely, to appoint 
superintendants over the churches; which leads 
him to insist upon the qualifications necessary to 
the honourable and successful discharge of the epi- 
scopal or pastoral office. And he further takes no- 
tice of the peculiar difficulty which would attend 
the discharge of this office in Crete, arising from 
the profligate character of the Cretans themselves ; 
which fully corresponded with the description given 
of them by one of their own poets, and which re- 
quired uncommon vigilance, prudence, and forti- 
tude, in those who were to be their instructors in 
the faith, the advocates of pure religion, and the 
guardians of Christian morals, ver. 5—16. 

TutrpDLy. The apostle directs the evangelist to 
enforce upon the aged and the young of both sexes, 
an habitual regard to the duties appropriate to their 
respective ages and characters. Ch. ti. 1—8. 

FourTHLy. He directs Titus to exhort slaves to 
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obedience, meekness, and fidelity, upon evangelical 
principles. These exhortations he enforces by the 
consideration, that the design of the gospel is to 
redeem men of all ranks from the dominion of ig- 
norance and vice, and to introduce all equally into 
a state of privilege and hope, ver. 9—l19. 

Firtuiy. He exhorts subjects to obey their civil 
rulers, and to live in peace, and notices the great 
and beneficial change which a thorough conversion 
to the Christian religion introduces into the social 
state, and the unspeakable goodness of God in call- 
ing the Gentiles to the hope of life by Jesus Christ, 
Ch. iil. ver. 1—7. 

SIXTHLY. The apostle directs professing Chris- 
tians to follow useful and reputable occupations, 
and to avoid trifling disputes: he advises 'Titus to 
expel from the Christian community men of a con- 
tentious and contumacious spirit; and concludes 
the epistle with a charge to ‘Titus to come to him 
at Nicopolis ; commending to his notice Zenas and 
Apollos!; repeating his exhortation to reeommend 
industry to those who professed the Christian faith ; 
and adding, finally, his salutations and benediction, 
ver, 8—15. 


The epistle is said, in the Postscript, to have been 


' Apollos was certainly with the apostle at Ephesus when he 
wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians; and as he declined 
going to Corinth, he might perhaps make a visit to Crete. 
i Cor, xvi. 12. 
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written from Nicopolis!; but it is more probable 
that it was written from Ephesus in the spring of 
A.D. 06,2 





1 There were several cities of that name; one in Thrace, 
which is the city supposed by Theodoret and Chrysostom to 
have been intended by the apostle: in this opinion they are 
joined by Lardner. Jerom understood it of Nicopolis in Epirus, 
which took its name from the victory at Actium. Paley agrees 
with Jerom. 

2 Dr. Lardner places the date of this epistle a.p. 56, after the 
apostle left Ephesus. I follow Dr. Ashworth, who supposed it 
to have been written in the same year, Lefore he left Ephesus. 
Dr. Doddridge thought it was written between the first and 
second imprisonment at Rome: Mill places it m 64, Pearson 
in 65. Lardner thinks it not probable that Crete shoulil have 
remained so long without the knowledge of the gospel. 
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SECTION I 
THE APOSTLE’S INTRODUCTION. 


1. THE apostle announces himself as the autho- ch. 1. 
rized teacher of that doctrine of life, which having, 

under the former dispensation, been the subject of 
promise, is now explicitly revealed by Jesus Christ, 

and expresses his devout wishes for the happiness 

of his convert and friend. Ch. i. 1—4. 


PAUL, «a servant’ of God, and an apostle of Ver. 1. 
Jesus Christ, for promoting? the faith of the chosen 





1 A servant.) d8d05, a slave. “ This is the only epistle of Paul 
in which he begins with calling himself a servant of God : 1 Pet. 
ii. 16. The apostle might allude to the case of the Hebrew slave, 
who, when he might have had his liberty in the seventh year, 
declared he loved his master and would not be released, but 
obliged himself to be a servant for life.” Benson. 

2 For promoting.] xara misiv, according to the faith. xara 
evoeCeay, according to godliness ; ¢.e. which promotes faith and 
godliness. Vide Doddridge, Worsley, Raphclius. ‘ Not ac- 
cording to, but for promoting of: place ver. 2,3, in a paren- 
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of God, and the acknowledgement! of the truth 
which promoteth godliness, (concerning the hope of 
everlasting life, which God, who cannot falsify, pro- 
mused before the ancient dispensations?, but which 
promise® he hath in its own times + manifested by 
the preaching which hath been committed to me ac- 
cording to the appointment of God our Saviour',) 
to Titus, my genuine son5, in the common faith 6, 
favour and peace’? from God our father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ? our Saviour. 

The apostle, intending to give directions to Titus 





thesis.” Owen ap. Bowyer.—Griesbach begins the parenthesis 
at xara. 

! Acknowledgement.] exryywow, “ agnitio, verius quam cog- 
nitio.” Erasmus.— To acknowledge is a stronger expression than 
knowledge (yvwois): it signifies not only to know, but to admit 
and embrace it. 2 Cor.i. 13, 14. See Benson. 

® Before the ancient dispensations.} SoNewcome. “‘ spovow 
aiwviwy, before the secular ages.’’ Benson. i.e. before the times 
or jubilees under the law: vide Benson’s note. 

3 But which promise.] ‘‘ but hath manifested his word.” 
Newcome. Aoyoy, “ promise.” Wakefield, Macknight. 

4 Jts own times.] xaicoig 10s01g, in his own proper time. ‘‘ Per- 
haps he alludes to prophecies, particularly Daniel’s seventy 
weeks.” Benson. “in due time.’’ Newcome. So Castalio, 
Beza. “ in its season.’’ Wakefield. 

5 Genuine son.) yvyciw' i.e. one who holds the Chris- 
tian doctrine in the purity in which it was taught by the apo- 
stle. ‘ myownson.” Newcome. ‘ my true son.’’ Wake- 
field. 

6 Common faith.] xoivyy, faith common to Jews and Gentiles. 
This phrase is not used to Timothy, but to Titus a Gentile 
Christian, and therefore particularly proper and beautiful. See 
Benson. 

7 Favour and peace.| «Aes, mercy, is wanting in the best co- 
pies. Vide Benson, Mill, Griesbach. 

§ Lord Jesus Christ.] Kupis, Lord, is wanting in the Alexan- 
drine MS., and in the Coptic and Vulgate versions. Vide Ben- 
son and Griesbach. 
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concerning a proper choice of persons to superintend — Ch. I. 


the affairs of Christian societies, and to preach the 
gospel in Crete, very properly introduces this ad- 
vice, by announcing his own official and sacred 
character, and giving a brief and comprehensive 
summary of the doctrine he taught. 

He first professes himself to be the servant of 
God, his property, his redeemed, devoted, willing 
slave; subject to his unlimited and uncontrouled 
authority, and acknowledging no other rule of con- 
duet than his will and pleasure. 

Of Jesus Christ he declares himself to be an apo- 
stle, appointed to that high and honourable office 
by Jesus Christ himself; who, after his resurrec- 
tion, had appeared to him for that purpose, and had 
given him a charge to preach the gospel to the 
heathen. 

The design of his mission was, to promote the 
faith of the chosen of God; it was to establish the 
faith of those who already believed, and who, pub- 
licly professing the Christian doctrine, had been ad- 
mitted into the society of those who are described 
as having been chosen by God out of the idolatrous 
and unbelieving world, to enjoy the privileges and 
hopes of the gospel. 

But the apostle’s mission further extended to the 
instruction of those who were not yet enlightened, 
who having been chosen were by him to be invited 
to the belief and profession of the gospel. He 
taught the gospel alike to the idolatrous heathen, 
and to the prejudiced Jews ; and he taught it not as 
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a matter of speculation, but as a great energetic 
practical principle of virtue and piety. 

And the doctrine which the apostle taught related 
chiefly to that hope of everlasting life, which God, 
who could not falsify, had promised. Christianity 
produces its effect upon the hearts and lives of men, 
by revealing the unspeakably important doctrine of 
an everlasting state of righteous retribution. ‘This. 
it is which distinguishes the gospel from every other 
system of philosophy and moral instruction. It 
places the expectation of a life to come, upon the 
promise of a faithful and unchangeable God; and 
it is by the hopes and fears of a future life thus au- 
thoritatively confirmed, that the Christian religion 
produces its beneficial effects upon the heart, and 
makes men wiser and better. 

This promise was made antecedently to the an- 
cient dispensations. ‘The expression is somewhat 
obseure. It signifies literally, before eternal times. 
Hence some have dreamed of what they call an eter- 
nal covenant of redemption; that is, of some my- 
sterious transaction between the Father and the Son 
for the salvation of men, from all eternity, before 
time began. Others, with better appearance of rea- 
son, have understood the phrase of the promise 
which God made to Adam after the Fall, previously 
to the patriarchal or the Mosaic dispensations. The 
more probable interpretation is, that the apostle al- 
ludes to the promise which was made to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and to the ancient patriarchs, be- 
fore the giving out of the law upon Mount Sinai. 
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It may be rendered, “ the times of the ages.” And 
it is well known, that age is often put for dispensa- 
tion, and the plural sometimes for the singular. 
And the apostle, in most of his epistles, appeals to 
the promise of God to Abraham, that in him should 
all families of the earth be blessed, Gen. xil. 3, as a 
summary and promise of the gospel antecedently to 
the promulgation of the law. Most probably, there- 
fore, he alludes to the same promise here. 

It was then obscurely insinuated ; it 1s now ex- 
plicitly revealed. God, in his own time, under the 
gospel dispensation, which was promulgated at that 
time, which, to his unerring wisdom, appeared most 
expedient, has published to all mankind the pro- 
mise, which was before known to few, and has au- 
thorized his holy servant and apostle to proclaim the 
glad tidings to ail mankind without distinction ; 
thus approving himself to be the faithful God, the 
Saviour, the deliverer of the Jew from the bondage 
of the law, and of the heathen from the yoke of 
idolatry and vicc, and introducing all into a state 
of liberty, of reconciliation and of hope. 

The apostle, invested with the high commission 
to proclaim these joyful tidings, addresses himself 
in the beginning of this epistle, to Titus, his ge- 
nuine son inthe faith, whom he had converted from 
error to truth, from immorality to virtue, from the 
worship of idols to the knowledge of the living and 
the true God; and who approved himself the ge- 
nuine disciple of the apostle, by adhering stedfastly 
to the doctrine which he had reecived from him, 
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neither blending it with heathen philosophy, nor 
corrupting it with Jewish superstition. He ad- 
dresses Titus as his genuine son in the common 
faith, in that faith which was intended for the be- 
nefit of the Gentile as well as the Jew; in that go- 
spel which promised eternal life to all of every na- 
tion who received its doctrines, and who yielded a 
practical subjection to its authority ; and to this be- 
loved son, as the best expression of his affectionate 
and paternal regard, he wishes grace and peace, in 
the continued possession of his interest in the go- 
spel, of that gift which originated in infinite mercy, 
and which is productive of unspeakable peace and 
satisfaction of mind; a blessing which we derive 
from God, who acknowledges the endearing rela- 
tion of a father to the Christian family, who are 
thus raised to partake of the adoption and inherit- 
ance of sons; and from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom we acknowledge as our master, and who was 
commissioned by his heavenly father to save us 
from vice and ruin, and to raise us to knowledge, 
to virtue, and to immortality. 
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SECTION IL. 


THE APOSTLE gives Titus some directions con- 
cerning the election of proper persons to super- 
intend the churches of Crete, an office which the 
notorious vices of the Cretans made tt necessary 
to fill with persons of the greatest prudence and 
respectability of character. Ch. i. ver. 5—16. 


1, The apostle describes the qualifications of the 
man who was worthy of being selected for the epi- 
scopal office, ver. 5—9. 

For this purpose I left thee in Crete, that thou 
mightest proceed to set right! what was left un- 
done®, and mightest appoint? elders m every city 
as I gave thee in charge. 





1 Proceed to set right.] So Wakefield. ‘“‘ pergas corrigere.” 
Erasmus, See Macknight.—* Ut reliqua pergas ordinare. To 
ext in compositione significat interdum post alium venire, et in 
opere ejus immutare quid, aut ei supplementum addere.”’ Rosen- 
muller. 

* To set right what was left undone.] So Wakefield. “ set 
right the things that are wanted.” Newcome. Dr. Priestley 
observes: ‘* It is evident that elders and bishops were the same 
persons, for in one verse they are called elders and in the next 
verse bishops ; and as every city or town, for there were no 
great cities in the island, had bishops, it is evident that they 
could not be diocesan bishops having ministers of other churches 
subordinate to them.” 

3 Appoini.| The apostle gives no hint that the concurrence 
of the members of the society would be necessary to five vali- 
dity to the appointment of ‘litus. Probably the Cretans were 
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My numerous engagements making it necessary 
for me to return to Ephesus before I had organized 
the many converts to Christianity in the different 
towns of Crete into regular societies, and appointed 
the proper superintendants, being well satisfied with 
regard to your prudence, activity, knowledge and 
zeal, I left you behind, Titus, my beloved associate, 
to finish this important work ; and I now renew the 
charge which I gave you at my departure, that you 
will immediately proceed to select the most prudent 
and respectable characters in each society to super- 
intend its spiritual concerns. 

Lf any one be erreproachable, the husband of one 
wife, having children who are belevers, not ac- 
cused of dissoluteness, nor disobedient ®. 

One of the first qualifications of a man who is 
selected to superintend the church is, that he be 
unblameable in the management of his own family ; 
one who has no more than one wife, who is neither 
a polygamist, nor divorced from his first wife with- 
out sufficient reason, and married to another. If 
he have children, it must appear that he has brought 


too ignorant and too imperfectly reclaimed from their vices, and 
likewise too much under the influence of judaizing zealots, to 
be capable of making a proper choice for themselves. 

1 Of one wife :] i.e. of one wife at a time. The apostle did 
not mean to condemn second marriages, much less to prohibit 
marriage altogether to the priesthood. Whitby appeals to the 
authority of Chrysostom, Q“cumenius, and Jerom. 

2 Disobedient.| Dr. Priestley observes, that ‘ Christianity 
did not act as a charm, or suddenly, but gradually, there being 
in the first place a change of belicf, or speculative principles 
only, and these producing in time a change of conduct.” 
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them up in the knowledge of truth and the practice 
of virtue. The children of a Christian bishop must 
not be idolatrous heathen, they must not he under 
the reproach of dissipation and riot, they must not 
be undutiful to their parents. For how shall he be 
able to govern the church, who cannot support dis- 
cipline in his own house ? 

For the bishop? must be irreproachable, as the 
steward of God. 

The man whom you appoint to be the overseer 
of the church, to instruct the ignorant, to confirm 
the wavering, to administer Christian ordinances, 
to lead the devotions of his fellow-worshipers, and 
to support discipline in the new-formed church, by 
whatever name he is called, whether elder or bishop, 
whether there be one only, or whether two or more 
are united in the same important charge, must be a 
person of unblemished morals, both in his personal 
and relative capacity ; for he is the steward of God, 
appointed to dispense the truths of the gospel, and 
the riches of divine mercy by Jesus Christ: the dig- 
nity of his character therefore must correspond with 
that of his office. 

Not self-willed+, not prone to anger 5, not one 





3 For the bishop. <<‘ this overseer of the church.” Wakefield. 
Compare ver. 5. From hence it is clear, that in the apostolic 
age an elder and a bishop were synonymous terms. Compare 
Acts xx. Whitby admits that the names were then common ; 
which he states as the opinion of Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
others. 

* Not self-willed.| avéady, “< obstinate, morose, and arro- 
gant.” Doddridge ; who observes, that “‘ Raphelius, in his Notes 
from Herodotus, has taken great pains to show that this is the 
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who sits long over wine, no striker, not greedy of 
dishonourable gain. 

The man who undertakes the superintendence of 
the church must not be one who insists upon hav- 
ing his own way in every thing, who will never 
yield either his inclination or his opinion to those 
of others, obstinate in his purpose, morose in his 
manners, and haughty in his demeanour ; he must 
not take fire upon every slight provocation, and re- 
sent every supposed affront; he must not be addicted 
to drinking, unwilling to leave his wine, valuing 
himself upon his taste and judgement in intoxicat- 
ing liquors, or upon the quantity which he can swale 
low; he must be no brawler, but must keep at the 
utmost distance from that quarrelling and fighting 
which is the general and almost inevitable conse- 
quence of hard drinking. And finally, he must be 
perfectly clear from that low vice, the love of mean 
and dishonourable gain, to which the Cretans are 
so much addicted, that there is no baseness to 
which they will not submit if they can get any thing 
by it. 

But a friend to hospitality’, a lover of good- 


a aie a 








proper signification of the word.”’— Sibi placens, in cujus gestu, 
sermone, vultu, quid tumidum et prefractum apparet, quod est 
indicium animi plus equo placentis sibi.’’ Rosenmuller. 

> Not prone to anger.) So Macknight. ‘‘ not passionate.’ 
Wakefield. 2 Tim. li. 24, 26. 

' A friend to hospitality.) This was a necessary virtue where 
there were no public accommodations for strangers as in mo- 
dern times, ‘* Not in the modern sense of hospitality,” says 
Whitby : “ that is, a great table for persons of quality to come 


to.” 
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ness 2, self-governed3, just, holy, temperate ; hold- 
ing fast the true doctrine* as he hath been taught, 
that he may be able’ both to encourage by whole- 
some instruction, and to confute those who contra- 
dict. 

On the contrary, the man who deserves to be se- 
lected by you to this honourable office must be at- 
tentive to strangers, and willing to receive and to 
entertain them according to his ability; he must 
delight in acts of kindness, in the society of the 
wise and good, loving goodness wherever he finds 
it; he must subdue all the inferior powers into un- 
resisting subjection to the laws of reason and vir- 
tue; he must be correct in all his transactions with 
others; must maintain a sanctity of character, as 
becomes a member of the Christian community, 
and be moderate in the enjoyment of innocent gra- 
tifications. And finally, he must adhere strenuously 





2 A lover of goodness.| So Wakefield. ‘a lover of good 
men.”’ Newcome. 

5 Self-governed.| So Newcome. cw¢psva, ‘ chaste.” Wake- 
field. ‘‘ prudent.” Macknight and Benson. Macknight ob- 
serves, “ It consists in the government of the angry passions : 
differing from eyxcary, which signifies one who bridles his ap- 
petites.” 

4 Holding fast.) Avreyoevev “ signifies holding fast, in op- 
position to one who would wrest it from him.” Macknight.— 
mise Aoys, “ true doctrine.” Wakefield, Macknight, Newcome. 
Benson paraphrases it, “‘ one who is tenacious of the Christian 
revelation as 1 taught it among them.” 

5 That he may be able.) ‘that he may be able to encourage 
some by wholesome instruction, and to confute others who con- 
tradict.”” Wakefield. Compare this description of the qualifica- 
tions of an elder or bishop with that given by the apostle to Ti- 
mothy, 1 Tim, iii, 1—7. 
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to the word of truth, the genuine doctrine of the 
gospel which I first taught, and which you continue 
to preach, without corrupting it by any foreign mix- 
ture, either from the Jewish or the heathen schools. 
And thus he will be qualified to administer instruc- 
tion and consolation to those who are upright in 
their profession, which will promote their moral 
health and vigour; and to confute the ignorance 
and bigotry of others who would oppose and adul- 
terate the gospel. 


2. It was necessary to be careful in the selection 
of proper persons to act as elders or bishops in the 
churches of Crete, on account of the profligate cha- 
racters of the Cretans themselves, and the perverse 
zeal of the judaizing teachers, ver. LO—16. 

For many are unruly ', vain talkers?, and deceiv- 
ers, especially those of the circumcision’. Whose 
mouths must be stopped, who subvert whole fami- 
lies +, teaching things which they ought not, for the 
sake of dishonourable gain. 


' Unruly.]  avuroranros, “* very unmanageable persons.” 
Benson. 

2 Vain talkers.) ‘* persons who utter a multitude of foolish 
and trifling things on the subjects whereof they speak.” Mac- 
knight. 

3 Those of the circumcision.] This seems to imply that the 
gospel had been preached some time in Crete to give the Ju- 
daizers an opportunity of making proselytes. Perhaps the apo- 
stle means unconverted Jews; who we know would from the 
beginning be very active in their opposition to the gospel. 

+ Whole families.| ‘ It appears from hence,” says Dr. Ben- 
son, “‘ that some whole families of Gentile Christians had gone 
off and joined the Judaizers.” = Subvert : “ a metaphor taken 
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It is the more necessary to appoint men of great 
respectability of character to be the teachers and 
pastors of the churches, because there are many 
who are taking great pains to corrupt the gospel of 
Christ, and to seduce the unwary from the path of 
pure Christianity. There are many who will not 
submit themselves readily either to your authority, 
Titus, or to mine; who are filling the minds of 
those who listen to them with crude and mischievous 
notions ; who endeavour to pervert the understand- 
ings of their hearers. Some of them are heathen 
philosophers, but I principally allude to Jewish zea- 
lots, who wish to combine the bondage of the law 
with the liberty of the gospel. You must appoint 
teachers, whose reputation and whose doctrine will 
bear down tlie absurdity of these bigots, who, if 
they are left to themselves, will undermine the prin- 
ciples of the new converts, and seduce whole fami- 
lies to their pernicious principles. And I can as- 
sure you that these fanatical teachers, notwith- 
standing all their pretended zeal, have no other 
motives, but to make a trade of their profession, 
and to enrich themselves at the expense of their 
hearers. 

One of themselves, a teacher > of their own, hath 


from those who overturn houses by sapping the foundation.’ 
Macknight, 

° A teacher.) mpopyrys. So Wakefield —*“ a poet.” New- 
come ; ‘who observes, “ they are called prophets from their pre- 
tensions to inspiration.” ‘‘ The person here referred to is 
generally supposed to be Epimenides ; and if so, the propriety 
of the epithet rpogyry¢ rather than qainrys may easily be disco- 
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said, The Creians have ever been hars'\, mischiev- 
ous brutes, greedy gluttons 2. 

This character is given of them by their own poet: 
‘<'U'he Cretans are a lying, savage, intemperate, brutal 
people ;” and you know that this is the opinion uni- 
versally entertained of them. 

This testimony is true; for which cause, rebuke 
them sharply, that they may be sound in the faith, 
not attending to Jewish fables, and to the com- 
mandments of nen* who apostatizes from the truth. 

I cannot but admit the truth of this description 
of the Cretans by their national poet. You plainly 
perceive, therefore, what sort of men you have to 
deal with, so that you must speak out boldly; it 





vered from Diog. Laertius in Vit. Epimenidis.” Dr. Owen apud 
Bowyer. 

1 Ever been liars.) ‘‘ They had the reputation of liars, from 
their saying what was true, viz. that Jupiter, who was wor- 
shiped in Greece, was born and died among them, and from 


their showing his sepulchre.”’ Priestley; who remarks that 


“ this letter was a private one, not to be communicated to the 
persons whose characters are thus described ; and consequently 
that it was not designed for the use of posterity, though in the 
course of divine providence it has been happily preserved to us.” 
See Benson, and Warburton apud Benson. “ Polybius,” 
says Dr. Owen, “ often mentions the Cretans, but scarcely 
ever without reproach.’ Bowyer. 

® Greedy glutions.] yasepes apyas. “ greedy bellies.” Wake- 
field. Swift gluttons: “i.e. insatiable devouring gluttons.” 
Benson, from Dr. Jeremiah Hunt. “ slow, that is, idle indo- 
lent gluttons."” Newcome. 

3 Sharply.] amorouws, cut them to the quick, that the sound 
and healthy part be kept from infection. See Benson. 

* Commandments of men :| whether relating to holy times, or 

o distinctions of food, &c. Compare Rom. xvi. See Newcome. 


5 Who apostatize.} ‘ who turn themselves from the truth.” 
Wakefield, 
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will not do to temporize, and flatter and counte- 
nance them in their criminal practices. You must 
tell them plainly that Christianity positively requires 
the entire renunciation of all these odious vices, 
and the habitual, uniform practice of virtue; and 
that no positive rites, not even such as have been 
appointed by God himself, and much less Jewish 
traditional precepts and Pharisaic ceremonies, will 
be of the least avail to their acceptance with God, 
without sincere and deep repentance. Thus, by 
probing their vices to the quick, and cutting out 
the gangrene, you will introduce sound principle 
and a healthy state of mind; and will teach them 
to treat these mercenary apostates, together with 
their idle tales, and their unauthorized impositions, 
with the contempt they deserve. 

To the pure all things are pure; but to the pol- 
luted, and the unfaithful®, nothing is pure; but 
even their understanding and conscience are pol- 
luted. 

To the enlightened and practical believer all days 
are equally holy, and all kinds of food are equally 
lawful and innocent ; but to him who corrupts the 
faith, and who, from secular motives, introduces 
Jewish rites into the Christian system, all things are 
impure ; every day is unholy, every action is crimi- 
nal; his intentions are evil, his motives are base, his 
affections are depraved, and his whole character and 
conduct is offensive in the sight of God. 





° Unfaithful.) So Benson ; who observes, “ that they appear 
to have known and believed right, but to have acted wrong.” 


2c? 
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Lhey profess to know God, but in their actions 
they deny hin; they are odious and untractable', 
and approve themselves by no one good work, 

These false teachers, who would mix Judaism 
with Christianity, make a great parade of their 
being the true worshipers of God, and represent 
themselves as the only persons authorized to teach 
religious truth; but their conduct gives the lie to 
their profession. In practice they are atheists, and 
by the indulgence they allow to their vicious pro- 
pensities, they plainly show that their profession is 
insincere ; for their vices are odious, their conduct 
insolent and ungovernable, and with all their pom- 
pous profession of superior knowledge of the go- 
spel, they have not a single good quality tu atone 
for the long and black catalogue of their crimes. 


SECTION III. 

THE APOSTLE directs the Evangelist to enforce 
upon the aged and the young of both sexes the 
duties of their respective stations and characters, 
and to be himself an example of Christran vir- 
tue. Ch. ii. I—8. 


1. He tells him what advice to give to men ad- 
vanced in life, ver. 1, 2. 


' They are odious and untractable.|] So Wakefield. ‘ Bde- 
Avuxrot, digni quos omnes exsecrentur, exosi Deo et hominibus. 
aloniros, inutiles sicut nummi qui rejicinntur.” Rosenmuller.— 
worthless. 


Secr. HI. TTS, 1. 


But speak thou the things which become whole- 
some doctrine 2, 

Having stated the qualifications and duties of bi- 
shops and pastors, allow me now to address a few 
words of exhortation, Titus, to yourself. And first 
of all, pay no regard to those airs of superiority 
which the false teachers affect, and by no means 
imitate them in representing rites and ceremonics 
as substitutes for moral duties ; but teach that doc- 
trine which alone is truly healthful to the mind, 
however unpalatable to the impostor and the hypo- 
crite; enforce the truth, that there is no salvation 
without sincere repentance and the preetice of sub- 
stantial virtue and piety, and that every one must 
faithfully perform the duties of his station. 

That the elderly men be sober, grave, self- 
governed, sound in faith, in love, in patience. 

Admonish those men who are advanced in life, 
especially such as may be appointed to offices in 
the church, to keep themselves at all times perfectly 


* Wholesome doctrine.] vyiaivery. “ True doctrine is called 
wholesome, because it invigorates the faculties of the soul, and 
keeps them in a healthy state.” Macknight. Dr. Benson ob- 
serves, that in this chapter the apostle shows Titus what he 
himself was (o teach, as'he had shown him in the preceding 
what the bishop should teach. 

3 Elderly men.) UpecCuras is here understood to signify the 
deacons or other officers of the church, by Hammond, Le Clerc, 
and some of the ancients. Macknight would translate it elders ; 
and observes, that the advice given to then is the same as that 
given to elders and deacons. | im. iii. 2,8. Dr. Benson re- 

marks, that ‘* Titus is not directed to tr Sat the old men as fa- 
thers, &: He was now older than Timothy was when 5t. Paul 
wrote his first epistc to hin, and might therefore be supposed 
capable of actiny with more prudence and authority,” 
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sober, never to indulge in any excess; also to be 
vigilant and attentive to the duties of their office ; 
to maintain a grave and dignified deportment, and 
not to allow themselves in levities which in youth 
might perhaps be pardonable. Let them govern 
their tempers and their appetites, and keep them 
in due subjection to the dictates of reason and the 
law of God. Let their faith be not merely specu- 
lative, much less corrupt, but pure, vigorous, opera- 
tive and salutary. Lect their love be not pretended, 
but sincere; not partial, but universal. Let them 
love God with their whole heart, and their neigh- 
bours as themselves ; and let them bear, with dig- 
nified composure, the infirmities and sorrows of de- 
clining years ; and not, by peevishness and fruitless 
complaints, increase their sufferings, lessen their 
character, and occasion additional trouble to those 
whose office it is to attend their persons, to admi- 
nister to their wants, and to relieve their infirmities. 


2. The aged women are to be admonished to 
perform their duty, and particularly to instruct the 
younger persons of their own sex, ver. 3—o. 

That the elderly women’ likewise be in beha- 
viour? as becometh holy persons , not slanderers, 


' Elderly.) So Wakefield. It is supposed that the apostle 
here alludes to deaconesses: an office known to exist in the 
primitive church, Rom. xvi. 1. 

* In behaviour.) xarasnwars it extends to dress and per- 
sonal appearance in general.— In habitu cultuque corporis qui 
Christianos decet.”” Schleusner.  ‘‘ Vox xar. latius hie sumitur : 
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not addicted to excess of wine, teachers of that 
which ts right. 

Admonish women advanced in life, and especially 
those who are appointed to offices of importance in 
the church, with regard to their own sex, to dress 
with propriety, and to regulate their general beha- 
viour by the principles of the Christian religion, 
which prohibits its professors fromm conforming in 
an excessive degree to the follies and fashions of 
the world, especially when the time of life and dig- 
nity of station may be expected to elevate the mind 
to better things. Let them be tender of the cha- 
racters of others, remembering how difficult it is to 
recover a lost reputation ; let them not, .therefore, 
wantonly or maliciously circulate, much less invent, 
reports to the prejudice of their neighbours. Let 
them also, above all things, abstain from drunken- 
ness, a vice odious and contemptible in all, particu- 
larly in the female sex, and most of all in those who 
are advanced in life, and who sustain offices which 
require the greatest decorum and propriety of be- 
haviour. And let them fulfill the duties of their 
years, and of their office, in instructing young per- 
sons of their own sex how to conduct themselves in 
a decent, honourable, and Christian manner. 


nec-amictum tantum, sed et gestum, incessum, vultum, &c. com- 
plectitur.’’ Rosenmuller. 

$ Holy persons.) ‘ sacred persons, because employed in sa- 
cred offices.” Macknight. Compare 1 Tim. iii. 11. 

* Not addicted.| Gr. enslaved. Newcome.—‘ Non temere 
precipiendum hoc ait e@tatis provectioris feminis. Xaices tw 
olvw y AAiMia auTy. Schol. Vet. Hom.” Rosenmuller. 
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That they may form the minds of the young 
women to love their husbands, to love their children, 
to be discreet, chaste, well employed at home®, sub- 
massive to their husbands, that the doctrine of God 
be not evil spoken of 3. 

Let elderly women, and especially those matrons 
who are appointed, in consequence of superior years 
and experiense, to superintend and instruct the 
younger persons of their own sex, instruct and ad- 
monish the young married women to be kind and 
affectionate to their husbands, whether Christians 
or heathen ; to love their children, and to manifest 
their maternal affection by contributing cheerfully 
to their support, and especially by instilling into 
their tender minds the principles of virtue and ge- 
nuine Christianity, to command their passions, and, 
even under great provocation, to be meek and gen- 
tle; to abhor every thing that is inconsistent with 
the most delicate sentiments of honour and virtue ; 
to live much at home, and in the prudent faithful 








' Farm the minds.) cwpovigwor. See Newcome’s margin. 
“* that they may instruct.” ‘ persuade.’ Macknight.  ‘ cw@, 
facere ut quis sapiat, hortari, docere.”" Rosenmuller.—* ut pru- 
dentiam doceant adolescentulas.” Vulgate. 

2 Well cmployed at home.) omezyes. So the Alexandrine, 
Ephrem, and many of the best copies read, instead of oimeagas, 
keepers at home, which is the reading of the received text.— 
omepyes ayabas, “ good economists.” Worsley. — ‘ well em- 
ployed: this is the punetuation of Hen, Steph. See Bowyer. 
If ayafas is kept separate, it signifies good, benign. 

3 The doctrine of God be not evil spoken of. ‘* This caution 
is given in opposition to the error that the gospel set its 
professors free from human relations.” Newcome. Compare 
} Tim. vi. J. 
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discharge of domestic duties ; and, from a regard to 
the will of God, to yield that subjection to their hus- 
bands which the reason of things and the custom of 
the country require; so that the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity may not be traduced, as relaxing the duties 
of relative life, but may be the more approved and 
adinired the better it is understood, as being the 
best source of domestic peace and union. 

3. Titus is directed what advice he is to give to 
young men, ver. 6. 

In like manner, exhort the young men to be self- 
governed. 

Admonish the young men to lay a proper restraint 
upon their appetites and passions, and to maintain 
that strict discipline over the mind which will be pro- 
ductive of inward peace, and will display itself in a 
consistent and dignified behaviour, that will do credit 
to their Christian profession. 


4. The apostle urges the evangelist to be himself 
an example of every Christian virtue, ver. 7, 8. 

In all things show thyself + a pattern of good 
works ; in teaching, uncorruptness®, gravity, whole- 





4 Show thyself.) So Wakefield. Gr. “ showing.” 

° Uncorrupiness.| With Newcome I read ag$ogiav, which 
has the sanction of the most ancient copies. ‘The received text 
reads adiag§opiay, “* in doctrina integritatem,” Schleusner.— 
Mr. Wakefield conjectures that the true reading is adiagopiay, 
que sine respectu personarum se gerit, neque minus pauperi eon- 
srelit quam diviti, potentique.” Sylva Critica, P.ip. 71. In thy 
doctrine impartial, 
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some doctrine, which cannot be condemned', that 
he who opposeth it may be ashamed, having no evil 
to say of us?. 

If, Titus, you expect to do any good by your 
teaching, you must follow it up by a good example; 
and that not only in one or two instances, but in the 
habitual practice of all the virtues of the Christian 
character. And particularly with regard to your 
public instruction, do not presume to corrupt the 
pure word of God with any human mixtures, in 
order to make it more palatable to your hearers. 
Teach it with becoming gravity, mindful both of 
the Being in whose naine you speak, and of the 
great importance of the message which you have to 
deliver. Let your doctrine be salutary and practi- 
cal, such as will bring the mind into a healthy active 
state; let it be free from all unnecessary harshness 
and asperity of language; let it have a direct ten- 
dency to make your hearers wiser and better; and 
let it be so temperate and guarded that no one will 
dare, or be able, to find fault with it; so that the 
spiteful, bigoted, judaizing teachers, the enemies of 
the gospel, who are also your enemies and mine, 
may blush with shame and remorse, when they see, 


' Which eannot be condemned.) ‘* Possibly Titus, who was a 
Gentile convert, and who had no prejudices in favour of the Ju- 
daizers, might be in some danger of speaking with some harsh- 
ness of them, and of their wicked attempts ; and in the warmth 
of his zeal he might be led to say things which had better not 
have been said. Or at least the fear of such impropriety of lan- 
guage might lead the apostle to give him this caution.’ Benson. 

® Ofus.} All the ancient copies read yyw, us, instead of 
vuwy, you, which is in the received text. See Griesbach. 
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that after all the calumnies they have propagated, 
they can really allege nothing truly blame-worthy 
against our character or our language, and that our 
innocence and prudence is an impenetrable shield 
against the venomous shafts of their inveterate ma- 
lice. 


SECTION IV. 


THE APOSTLE States the instructions which are 
to be given to servants, and the peculiar motives 
by which they are to be enforced, and encourages 
Titus to zeal and fidelity. Ch. ii. 9—15. 


1. The apostle details the instructions which it 
would be proper to give to servants, ver. 9, 10. 

Exhort 3 bond-servants + to be submissive to their 
owns masters, to be desirous of pleasing them in 
all things, not contradicting, not secretly steal- 
ing 6, but showing the utmost fidelity7, that they 
may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 


things. 





3 Exhort.] “ Supply wapaxaaes from ver. 6." Newcome. 

* Bond-servants.] dsdAas, slaves. 

> Their own.) 10151, own masters: not only to Christ their 
common Master, but to the individuals whose slaves they are. 

® Secretly stealing.) voogiZowevas, stealing privately through 
fear of detection. Compare Acts v. 3.—‘‘ not thieving.” 
Newcome.—‘ not wasting or privately embezzling their mas- 
ters’ goods.’’ Benson. 

7 The utmost fidelity.) Gr. ‘« showing all good fidelity.” So 
Newcome.—‘ the utmost faithfulness.” Wakefield. 
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There are some who represent the Christian reli- 
gion as dissolving all civil obligations, and who teach 
that Christian servants and Christian slaves, upon 
their profession of the Christian faith, are released 
from obedience to their masters and immediately ac- 
quire a title to personal liberty. But though Chris- 
tianity redeems men from spiritual bondage, it leaves 
their civil and political condition as it found it, only 
operating a gradual improvement by the gentle but 
powerful influence of moral principles. It requires, 
therefore, the faithful discharge of the proper duties 
of a servant to a master, enforcing those obligations 
by additional motives peculiar to itself. Let Chris- 
tian slaves, therefore, be taught that they owe entire 
obedience to their masters in all things lawful, whe- 
ther those masters be heathen or Christian, and as 
much after their conversion to Christianity as in 
their heathen state; and let them know that their 
subjection to Christ, our common master, by no 
means releases them from their antecedent duties. 
Let them also be taught, that they must be desirous 
of pleasing their masters, that they must study their 
tempers, their situation, and their wants, and en- 
deavour, if possible, to anticipate their wishes; if 
they find any of them morose in their temper, un- 
reasonable in their injunctions, or harsh in their lan- 
guage, they must bear all with meekness and gen- 
tleness ; and, how grievous soever the provocation, 
must carefully refrain from the use of all petulant 
aud reproachful retorting, and froin all dishonest 
and undutiful conduct. Whenever their masters’ 
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property is trusted to their care, they must not pre- Ch. IL. 


sume, they must not even think of secreting any part 
to their own use, how secure soever they may be 
from detection. In every concern they must act 
with the strictest fidelity, that they may adorn the 
Christian religion, that they may lead men to think 
well of the gospel and its professors, and thus ma- 
nifest their gratitude to God, who has saved them, 
by the gospel of his son, from the bondage of hea- 
thenism, and has brought them into a state of li- 
berty, hope, virtue, and happiness. 


2. It is a great motive to the performance of 
these duties, that the blessings of the gospel are 
extended to all without distinction of rank, and that 
the great design of it is, to render all who profess 
it virtuous and happy, by the awful and animating 
expectations which it excites, ver. 11—14. 

For the favour of God, which bringeth salva- 
tion! to all men, hath shone forth?. 

The gospel revelation, which originates in the 
goodness of God, and is the best gift of divine 


1 Which bringeth, &c.]_ ‘‘ Either hath appeared to all men, 
as Theophylact ; or, with others, that bringeth salvation to all 
men.’’ Estius apud Bowyer. 

2 Hath shone forth.| emedavy, “ hath shined out or risen 
like a bright sun, or a cheering constellation, upon a benighted 
or dark world.” Benson : videalso Macknight. “‘ The gospel 
is called the grace of God, either because it is the greatest 
favour which God has bestowed on man, or because it teaches 
the doctrine of God's great favour to men.”” Macknight. The 
gospel, that grace of God which containeth the promise of ever- 
lasting salvation, 
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Ch. 1. mercy to mankind, the design of which is to save 
Ver. I. men of all nations and ranks, without any distine- 
tion of Jew or Gentile, bond or free, from ignorance 
and superstition, from vice and misery, has risen 
upon the world like the morning sun, and diffuses 

its glorious light through all nations. 

12. Instructing us that, denying ungodliness' and 
worldly desires, we should live soberly and right- 
cously and religiously 2 in this present world. 

The design of the gospel is not to impose rites 
and ceremonies, to introduce innovations into civil 
life, and to substitute forms of worship for practi- 
cal religion, but to reclaim men from impiety and 
vice, and to make them truly and habitually vir- 
tuous. Itis intended to teach men to renounce all 
false conceptions of God, and of the worship and 
service that he requires, all superstitious notions, 
all idolatrous rites, and all those vicious affections 
and criminal practices which the world regards with 
indifference, and which the prevailing superstitions 


1 Ungodliness.] “‘ By ungodliness,” says Dr. Benson, “ I 
would understand atheism and irreligion, blasphemy, perjury, 
profane cursing and swearing, contempt of God, a want of due 
reverence to him, neglect of his worship, judging hardly or 
speaking with disrespect of his providence, disobedience to his 
will. By worldly lusts may be understood the other vices of 
mankind: every thing contrary to the sobriety and righteous- 
mess recommended in the next verse. All Christians are con- 
cerned to avoid these things; but they might be here con- 
demned with a peculiar view to the character of the Cretans.”’ 

2 Soberly, &c.} ‘‘ soberly, i.e. wisely regulating our passions, 
affections, and appetites: rizhteously, i.e. with justice and 
equity, kindness, and beneficence towards men ; godlily, i. e. 
paying due homage, submission, and obedience to God.” Ben- 
son. 
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tolerate and encourage; and it requires that we 
should live in the conscientious discharge of every 
religious and moral duty ; in the strict government 
of the appetites and passions; in the exercise of 
justice, fidelity, and kindness to our fellow-creatures ; 
and in the diligent performance of the duties we owe 
to the Supreme Being; to fear and love him, and 
to live under a commanding sense of his presence 
and inspection in all our transactions with men, in 
all our intercourse with the world. 

Earnestly expecting that blessed hope®, even the 


manifestation of the glory of the great Ged, and 
of our saviour 4 Jesus Christ. 


3 Earnestly expecting that blessed hope.) “ gladly entertain- 
ing the happy expectation.” Wakefield. See Acts xxiv. 15, 
2 Tim. iv. 8. 

* Of the great God and of our Saviour.] ‘‘ Our Saviour at 
the last day will appear clothed in his own glory, attended by 
his Father’s glory. Matt. xvi. 27, Mark viii. 38, Luke ix. 26. 
By the great God, therefore, must be understood the one God 
and Father of all, who is here and every where else most evi- 
dently distinguished from our saviour Jesus Christ. This title 
is never applied to Jesus Christ in the scriptures, but frequently 
to the Father, and to him alone.’”? Benson. Beza and others 
render the words, our great God and saviour Jesus Christ; and 
they say that the appearance of God is a phrase never used in 
the New Testament. But most certainly Christ is never called 
the great God, nor had the apostle any conception that his 
words could be so perverted. Macknight well observes, “ It is 
not the appearance of God, but of the glory of the great God 
here mentioned.”’ Both Newcome and Wakefield render the 
clause, “‘ the appearance of the great God, and of our saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

* From this expression,’ says Dr. Priestley, “some have 
hastily inferred that Jesus Christ and ‘ the great God’ were the 
same person. But a saying of our Saviour himself will clearly 
explain this: he says, that he shall return in his own glory, and 
in the glory of his Father, and of the holy angels. The appear- 
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Christianity requires the practice of these duties, 
and enforces them by the most powerful sanctions ; 
elevating us to the awful and delightful expectation 
of a second appearance of our honoured Master 
Jesus Christ: an appearance, not in the humble 
form in which he first published his gospel in the 
world, and died upon the cross. Oh, no! when he 
shall return again, he will appear in his own glory, 
and in the glory of his great God and Father, and 
all his holy angels with him; and being seated on 
the throne of his glory, the dead, both small and 
great, shall be judged by him according to their 
works. Yet, even then, he will maintain the cha- 
racter of the Saviour and the friend of his faithful 
followers. . 

Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity', and purify to himself a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works 3. 





ance of the great God, therefore, signifies nothing more than 
that glorious presence of God which will accompany Jesus 
Christ when he shall return to raise the dead and judge the 
world.” = ** Dicitur hec Dei et Christi majestas, quia Deus ma- 
jestatem illam Christo tribuit. Alii utrumque predicatum ad idem 
suljectum, Christum nempe, referunt, contra quam sententiam 
vide que Moldenhawerus recte monuit, in annotationibus ad hunc 
locum.” Rosenmuller. 

1 Redeem us from all iniquity:] i.e. to recover us from a 
Gentile state. ‘‘ Here,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘ we see the true 
meaning of Christian redemption. It is a deliverance from ini- 
quity, and all the effects of it, by making us virtuous and good, 
‘and by no means a deliverance from the wrath of God by the 
death of Christ. The phrase ‘ peculiar people’ is borrowed from 
the Old Testament, where the Jewish nation is said to be a pe- 
culiar people, that is, distinguished from all other nations for 
great and valuable purposes. In like manner, in the Christian 
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This Saviour was lately upon earth in a very 
humble form, and after he had fulfilled his ministry 
in preaching the gospel he suffered death upon the 
cross, that he might put an end to the Jewish dis- 
pensation, and introduce and seal a new, a univer- 
sal, and perpetual covenant, extending to heathen as 
well as to Jews; to recover those of us who were 
under the dominion of ignorance, idolatry, and vice, 
to truth, piety, and virtue ; and the great design of 
all was to set apart for himself a people distinguished 
from all the rest of mankind by their zeal, not for 
speculative opinions, not for useless and burdensome 
rites, but for the practice of substantial and universal 
virtue. This, under the Christian dispensation, is 
the main distinction between those who are the true 
and approved servants of God, and the unbelieving, 
idolatrous, and wicked world. 


3. The apostle enjoins it upon Titus to insist 
strongly upon these topics, ver. lo. 





dispensation, all good men may be considered as the peculiar 
people of Christ, without any distinction of nations.” 

2 A peculiar people.) wepisoisy. Compare Ex. xix. 5, Deut. 
vii. 6. The Jews were formerly the peculiar peopie of God. 
Now, believing Gentiles are taken into that honourable rela- 
tion.  ‘ Populus eximius, preestans:; a wepisizt, superior sum, 
antecello.”’ Rosenmuller. 

3 Zealous of good works.] ‘“ When our Lord and his apostles 
have laid such stress upon good works, and have frequently 
declared them absolutely necessary to salvation, none who pro- 
fess Christianity ought to neglect the practice of them, much 
less speak of them with aversion and contempt.” Benson. 
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These things) speak and exhort, and reprove 
with all authority. Let no man despise thee?. 

Let these important topics which I have now 
suggested, viz. the great design and the awful ex- 
pectations of the gospel, be the constant theme of 
your discourse both in public and in private. Upon 
these principles ground all your exhortations to the 
different classes of mankind, to perform the duties 
which the gospel requires ; for if this will not in- 
fluence men to repent of their crimes, and to live 
in the practice of virtue, nothing will. If any ob- 
ject to your doctrine, and are desirous of substituting 
the observation of ceremonies for the performance 
of duty, confute and expose their pernicious errors : 
and if any act upon these dangerous principles, re- 
prove them with prudence, with fidelity, and with 
authority, mindful of the commission under which 
you act, and knowing the powers with which you 
are invested, and the purposes for which they were 
given; do not tamely submit to insults, which 
would lessen your character and impede your use- 
fulness. 


1 These things.| Dr. Benson observes, that “ by instruction 
and authority from the apostles Evangelists might teach, preach, 
reprove, rebuke, exhort; but they are never said to have testi- 
fied the grand fact of Christ’s resurrection,’ 

2 Let no man despise thee.] Compare Tim. iv. 12. The apo- 
stle does not say to Titus, Let no man despise thy youth: a 
proof that Titus was older than Timothy. See Benson and 
Priestley, 
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THE APOSTLE exhorts Titus to press upon his Ch. Il. 


hearers the due performance of their civil and 
social duties, which he enforces by considerateons 
peculiar to the Christian religion. Ch. il. 1—7. 


1. The apostle exhorts Titus to remind his 
hearers of their duties to magistrates and civil au- 
thorities, and to recommend a quiet, peaceable 
spirit, ver. 1, 2. 

Admonish them to be submissive to authorities 
and powers, to be ready to obey them wn every good 
work 3, 

Remind the converts in Crete that they are not, 
by their profession of the Christian religion, ab- 
solved from their obligation to obey their civil 


rulers, as the Jewish zealots often teach their mis- . 


guided proselytes. Christianity is no enemy to so- 
cial order: let believers know, therefore, that their 
religion requires them to yield subjection to the civil 
authorities, in what hands soever they maybe lodged, 
and in whatever manner they may be exercised, even 


3 To obey them in every good work.| mweibapyew eos way. 
So Wakefield. <“‘ Put them in mind of a ready obedience to 
these in every good work.” —_‘By others the clauses are kept 
distinct: ‘ Put men in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to every good work.” 
Newcome. 
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though the magistrate should be a heathen, and his 
government oppressive and unjust. As the Chiris- 
tian religion is far from abridging men’s civil rights, 
so neither does it confer any civil privilege. And 
as the Christian converts must submit to their civil 
governors, whatever their character may be, so they 
must be active, ready, and cheerful in their obe- 
dience, when they are required to do any thing 
which may contribute to the peace and prosperity 
of the community; and at all times they must be 
attentive to their social duties. 

To calumniate no man, to avoid contention, to 
be gentle, showing all meckness to all men. 

‘The disciples of Christ, whose doctrine is a law 
of kindness, are strictly prohibited from using harsh 
and opprobrious language. They must not need- 
lessly speak evil of others, even when it may be done 
with truth; much less may they calumniate and blast 
the reputation of their neighbours by false and ma- 
liclous misrepresentations of their language, cha- 
racter, or conduct. Quarrelling and fighting are 
utterly inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, 
which strongly inculcates gentleness, forbearance, 
and a meek and forgiving spirit to all men of all 
countries, parties, and sects, whatever injuries they 
may commit, or whatever provocations they may 
offer. 


2. The mercy of God in the gospel dispensation 
purifies the heart from the unsocial and malignant 
passions which were indulged in an unconverted 
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state, and infuses a spirit of universal goodness, 
ver. 3—7. 

For we also} were formerly without understand- 
ing, disobedient, erring, enslaved to various appe- 
tites and pleasures?, living in malice and envy, 
odious, and hating one another. 

For we who are now converted to the Christian 
religion, and whose lives are regulated by the pre- 
cepts and by the spirit of Christianity, were in our 
unconverted state as iunmoral and as profligate as 
the unchristianized world still is. We were once 
destitute of all just sentiments of religion, disobe- 
dient to the laws of God and man, wandering in the 


1 For we also.} Benson and Pricstley think the apostle only 
is intended, Newcome only Gentiles, Macknight only Jews. 
Probably both Jews and Gentiles are to be included: q.d. We 
may well be disposed to exercise meekness and gentleness to 
others, having ourselves needed it so much while we remained 
in an unconverted state. 

2 Appetites and pleasures.| emibuysais nos yooveas. Dr. Ben- 
son observes, that ‘these words do not always express impure 
desire and voluptuousness (vide Steph. Thesaur.), but merely 
intense inclination, Mark iv. 19, ] Thess. ii. 17 ; and pleasure, 
which is not inconsistent with Saul’s character before his con- 
version.” He remarks, that “ the apostle does not mention 
idolatry, adultery, theft, &c., which were the gross vices of ido- 
latrous Gentiles.”’ 

3 One another.] The AEthiopic reads adeages, the brethren ; 
which, if admitted, would be peculiarly applicable to Paul. See 
Benson. Dr. Benson’s principal reason for limiting this de- 
scription to the apostle himself seems to be, that the abundant 
effusion of the holy spirit, noted ver. 6, was only applicable to 
himself as an apostle. But it seems not unlikely that the apo- 
stle night use this expression to denote the abundance of spi- 
ritual gifts communicated to the primitive believers ; and that 
he might mean to include believers in general, without except- 
ing those whose conduct antecedent to their conversion had, 
like his own, becn least stained with the grosscr vices. 
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paths of error and vice, the wretched slaves of ap- 
petite and passion, intemperate, malignant, envious, 
odious, and delighting to injure each other. Such 
was once our disgrace and misery. 

But when the kindness of God our saviour, and 
his love toward man, shone forth, he saved! us, not 
by works of justification? which we did, but accord- 
ng to his mercy, by the laver of regeneration, and 





1 Saved.] “delivered us from the miserable and wicked state 
in which we were living before we believed the gospel.”” Mac- 
knight. See Newcome and Benson.  ‘“ shone forth.’ Mac- 
knight. See ch. 11.11. 

2 By works of justification.] “ justifying works ; works tend- 
ing to gain us admission into the gospel covenant.” Newcome. 

3 The laver of regeneration.]_ Agtgov proprie balneum, per 
metonymiam subjectilavacrum, ipsa aquain balneo."’ Schleusner. 
When a Jew or a heathen was converted to the Christian reli- 
gion, the change which took place in his apprehensions, in his 
affections, in his character, and his expectations, was so great 
and extraordinary, that it seemed as though he had become an 
inhabitant of a new world; and this change is sometimes com- 
pared to a resurrection from the dead (see Rom. vi.); and some- 
times, as in the text, to a new birth. Compare John iti. 3—7, 
1 Pet.i.3,23. They who are introduced into this state are 
said to be saved, i. e. rescued from the bondage of idolatry, or 
from the yoke of the law (see ver. 5) ; and this not by works of 
righteousness which they had done, but by the free mercy of God, 
who had invited them into the gospel covenant, without any 
antecedent claim of merit in them, entirely of his own gratu- 
itous goodness. And as baptism was the appointed symbol by 
which the believer was to express his conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith, his transition from the unbelicving world into the 
holy community, this rite is sometimes spoken of as if it were 
the actual change, of which it was the authorized symbol. So 
Acts xxii. 16, Ananias says to Paul, “ Arise and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins.” See also John iii. 5, 1 Pet. iti. 21. 
And in the text we are said to be saved by the washing or the 
laver of regeneration, in connexion with the renovation of the 
holy spirit. Hence it was, that the word madryysvecia, rege- 
neration, was used by the carly ecclesiastical writers for bap- 
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by the renovation of the holy spirit’, which he shed Ch in. 


onus richly through Jesus Christ our saviour. 
Such was the unhappy condition both of Jews 
and Gentiles, when the joyful tidings of the gospel 
were proclaimed to the world; but when this best 
gift of God to man, this strongest proof of divine 
benignity and good-will, enlightened the benighted 
world with its beautiful ray, God our creator and 
deliverer saved us thereby from the darkness, the 
errors, the vices, and the misery of our former state. 
And this he did, not because we, in consequence of 
our wise improvement of past privileges, had enti- 
tled ourselves to still superior advantages. Far from 
it: on the contrary, our apostasy and vices had in- 
curred a just sentence of condemnation; and our 
present improved and happy state is entirely owing 
to the free unmerited mercy of God, whose good- 


tism, which was the emblem of the change produced. And a 
baptized person was said to be regenerated: referring solely to 
his external and professed, not to his moral state. Vide Justin 
Martyr, Ireneus, Clem. Alex. and Theophilus, as referred to 
by Whitby i» loc. But this use of the symbol for the thing sig- 
nified, gradually introduced that enormous error which prevails 
in the Roman, and in some Protestant churches, that Baptism 
is Christian regeneration: so that a child born in original sin, 
and therefore liable to eternal misery, is sanctified and saved 
by being washed by a duly authorized priest: and even the 
greatest sinner, by being baptized, receives immediate and un- 
qualified forgiveness. Who that looks into the New Testament 
could ever have thought it possible that such monstrous ab- 
surditics could have been fastened upon it? and who would 
suspect that such absurdities could have found advocates among 
men of learning in the present enlightened and inquisitive age ? 

* Renovation of the holy spirit.}  ‘ that renovation of mind 
which the holy spirit usually communicated to converts in those 
ages had the strongest tendency to produce.’ Newcome, 
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ness prompted him to interpose for our relief; and 
by whose blessing upon the means of instruction, 
we have been induced to enter ourselves as members 
of the Christian community, by the solemn rite of 
baptism ; and have, as it were, been introduced into 
a new world, in which our views, our feelings, our 
expectations, and our conduct, as well as our privi- 
leges and obligations, are totally changed from what 
they formerly were. ‘To which happy renovation, 
the abundant effusion of the holy spirit from Jesus 
Christ, who has been appointed by God to be the 
deliverer of mankind, has in no smal] degree contri- 
buted, having supplied us with the most convincing 
evidence of the truth of the Christian doctrine, and 
thereby excited the most glorious and interesting 
expectations. 

That, being justified through his favour, we 
might become heirs, as to the hope®, of eternal life. 

He gave us the gospel freely, and poured out his 
spirit upon us abundantly, that we might be con- 
vinced of the truth of the evangelical doctrine ; and 
that, by our cordial acceptance, and our public pro- 
fession of the Christian religion, we might be ad- 
vanced to the character and privilege of sons, and 
might become expectants of the inheritance of ever- 
lasting life; a glorious and awful expectation, which, 





' As to the hope.] xar’ eamida. “ Include this between com- 
mas, to connect xAypovo%os with gwys, which would otherwise 
want a genitive. Piscator, Knatchbull, Grotius. The words 
seem to disturb the sense, and may therefore be omitted. They 
are wanting in one manuscript. Dr. Owen.’ Bowyer, 
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to every virtuous believer, shall in due time be ful- ch. 11. 


filled to its utmost extent; and which in the mean 
time may justly animate them to the discharge of 
every duty, and console them under every loss and 
every suffering. 


SECTION VI. 


THE APOSTLE directs the evangelist to recommend 
honourable industry, to avoid useless disputa- 
tions, to dismiss contentious and factious persons 

from the society ; and concludes the epistle with 
some particular charges, with salutations, and 
the apostolical benediction. Ch. iii. 8B—15. 


1. The apostle desires that Titus would insist 
strongly upon honourable industry, ver. 8. 

This doctrine? is worthy of eredit. And these 
things3 J well, that thou strongly affirm; so that 
they who have believed in God may be careful to 
excel in reputable oecupations+. These are ho- 
nourable and useful to mankind. 


2 This doctrine :] i.e. ‘* the doctrine he had laid down in the 
four preceding verses.’’ Newcome. 

5 These things.] rsrwy. “ these heirs of the hope of life, 
the converts from idolatry in Crete.” Macknight. ‘“< these 
things.” Newcome, Wakefield. 

* Excel in reputable occupations.] xadrwy epywy mocisacbas. 
i, e. good works in general. Macknight, &c.; but the same ex- 
pression occurs again ver. 14, where, from the connexion, Mac- 
knight allows it signifies honest occupations and trades: it 
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The doctrine which I have advanced concerning 
the great goodness of God in our salvation by Jesus 
Christ, and in raising us to the hope of life by the 
gift of his spirit, is a truth of the greatest moment, 
and the belief of it is of the highest practical im- 
portance. And with regard to the converted Gen- 
tiles, who are thus unexpectedly become heirs of the 
lope of immortal life, I strictly charge you to incul- 
cate upon them the practice of virtue, as a necessary 
means of obtaining it; and as the Cretans are as 
notorious for their indolence as for their intempe- 
rance, and as there are some persons who are dis- 
posed to teach, or to believe, that a life of indo- 
lence, and wasting time in angry disputes upon 
frivolous questions, is acceptable to God, I charge 
you, Titus, on the contrary to insist steadily upon 
this point, that all who have embraced and still 
continue in the Christian faith, who, having been 
converted from idolatry, have become the wor- 
shipers of the one true God, shall pursue some 
honest and reputable occupation, by which they 
may be able to maintain themselves and their fa- 


scems probable, therefore, that this is the meaning here. poi- 
sacdas, “ bona opera tueri, juvare.”’ Newcome, Kypke, Ellys. 
“‘ that those who trust in God may study to be foremost in 
good works.” Wakefield.— be carcful to stand up for good 
works,.”” Benson. Grotius’s observations are excellent: 
“© Presse bonis operibus non est aliud quam domum suam fa- 
cere honesti alicujus opificii officinam, omnes suos exercere in 
laboribus honestis, non agere vitam lenonum, parasitorum, see- 
micorum, aruspicum, aut his similem. une sensum nobis mon- 
strat eadem sententia repetita infra 14. Opponuntur hee ei quod 
modo de Cretensibus dixerat yasepes apyas.” 
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milies without being a burden upon the commu- ch. 111. 


nity. It is by honourable industry in the proper 
business of life that the disciples of Christ will do 
the most credit to their profession ; for it is by 
these means that they will make themselves most 
useful to mankind, both by their good example and 
their beneficent actions. 


2. The apostle dissuades Titus from useless con- 
troversy, ver. 9. 

But avoid foolish questions, and gencalogies }, 
and disputes, and contentions about the law, for 
they are unprofitable and vain. 

Time is too precious to be wasted upon trifling 
disputes, either in settling intricate genealogies, or 
in quarrelling about distinctions of food, distinctions 
of days, or other subjects which the zealots of the 
law of Moses, burdened with the additional encum- 
brances of Pharisaic tradition, are so eager to in- 
troduce, which they so rigorously impose, and for 
which they so intemperately contend. 


3. The apostle advises Titus to disiniss from the 
Christian society men of a contentious and factious 
spirit, ver. 10, 11. 

Reject a man who is a fomenter of divisions? 





1 Genealogies.| Bengclius and others suppose the Gnostic 
doctrine of the Kons to be referred to here ; but being men- 
tioned in connexion with disputes about the law, it seeins pro- 
bable that Jewish genealogies are particularly alluded to. 

2 A fomenter of divisions.] aigetiney avOzwrov, a heretic: 1. e. 
**a man who teaches what he knows to be erroneous.” Whitby, 
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ofter the first and sccond admonition’, knowing 
that such an one ts wholly perverted®, and erreth3, 
being self-condemned 4. 








Macknight, Newcome. “a man who errs in fundamental 
doctrine ; and self-condemned, because he publicly avows that 
which furnishes matter for his condemnation.” Doddridge. ‘a 
man who foments divisions, or sects, or parties.” Wakefield. 
“* The word aioe eobs, heresy, does not with the ancicnts,”” says 
Dr. Benson, “ signily doctrine, but a secé or party. It is usually 
rendered sect in our common translation. In 1 Cor. xi. 19 it is 
rendered Acresies, but in the margin sects: as it is most reason- 
able to understand it Gal. v. 20, 2 Pet. ii. 2, where it is trans- 
lated heresies. Schism is arent, a groundless faction or divi- 
sion among members of the same congregation ; heresy has its 
foundation in schism. A heresy is a sect, faction, or party ; 
or, the persons of which that party consists. Vide 1 Cor. xi. 18, 
19: ‘Thear there be divisions (marg. schisms) among you; 
and | partly believe it, for there must be also heresies (marg. 
sects) among you, that they who are approved may be made 
manifest.’ 

“ Aheretic, then, (assevixos) is a sect-maker, or sectary: 
one who makes or follows a sect or party. Among the philoso- 
phers the word was of a middle signification. Acts xxvi. 5 
heresy is used ina good sense; but when it is condemned as 
one of the works of the flesh, it is used in a bad sense. 

“ Those who to the best of their judgement take Christ for 
their head and guide in religious matters, though such men may 
perhaps mistake the meaning of several texts, or judge wrong 
as to points of doctrine, and though others may perhaps exclude 
them from their communion, yet they constitute a true church 
of Christ, though few in number ; and those who oppose them 
and renounce communion with them are the heretics, how nu- 
merous socver they may be, and how great soever their worldly 
power.” 

Such are the judicious observations of Dr. Benson in his ex- 
cellent note upon this text—Archbishop Newcome refers to 
Bishop Pearce’s Sermon upon the subject, as above all worthy 
of being consulted. 

' Reject after admonition.) “ It is not said, Imprison him, 
teuse him with artful examinations, or put him to the torture 
to make him confess; and then, if he will not recant, roast him 
by a slow and lingering fire. Such rules never proceeded from 
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If any men of a contentious overbearing disposi- 
tion, and particularly, any of the warm zealots for 
the law, should, notwithstanding your efforts to 
maintain the peace, the order, and the liberty of 
the Gentile church, and to banish these frivolous 
and vexatious questions, persist 1n propagating their 
obnoxious tenets, and should disturb the peace of 
the society by forming parties in opposition to the 
doctrine that we are authorized to teach, it is my 
advice to you, once or twice, to warn such sectaries 
in acalm and serious manner of their guilt and 
their danger, and to expostulate with them con- 
cerning the impropriety of their conduct in destroy- 
ing the harmony of the society, by dividing it upon 
questions of so little importance: and if they refuse 
to listen to your advice, and to alter their conduct, 
discard them from the church, and regard them no 





the apostles of our Lord, but from the ministers of Satan. Ex- 
citing the rage of the populace, or, awakening the zeal of the 
magistrate, inflicting pains and penalties, &c., has never yet 
been found the way to enlighten men’s understandings, or to 
make them better Christians or honester men. Titus was not 
rashly to reject a heretic; if upon repeated admonition he re- 
pented, he was not to reject him at all; but if he did not there- 
upon amend, he was to be rejected as incorrigible, and as no 
longer under the evangelist’s care and inspection.” Benson. 
“* Reject, avoid, withdraw thyself from.’”’” Newcome. 

® Is wholly perverted.) efespanrat. The word is applied to 
buildings ; and signifies, to be overturned from the foundation. 
Estius, Macknight. 

3 Erreth.) apagravw, “ aberro a scopo proposito :”” to err 
from the mark, to wander from the road; to sin. Schleusner. 

* Being self-condemned.} ‘‘ He that thus breaks off from the 
unity of the church, doth in effect inflict that punishment upon 
himself which the church useth to malefactors ; that is, cutting 
himself off from the church."”. Hammond. 
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longer a3 members of the Christian community: 
for it is plain that people who are so zealous for 
Jewish rites are utter strangers to the doctrine and 
spitit of Christianity. If they were ever acquainted 
with it, they are now entirely alienated from it; and 
by setting themselves up at the head of factions and 
parties in opposition to us, they do in effect renounce 
communion with us, and pass a sentence of excom- 
munication upon themselves. 


4. He directs Titus to come to him at Nicopolis, 
and to give every necessary assistance to Zenas and 
Apollos, ver. 12, 13. 

When I shall send to thee Artemas or Tychicus, 
endeavour to come to me to Nicopolis!, for I have 
determined to pass the winter there. 

I propose to stay:a few months longer at Ephesus, 


1 Nicopolis.] If the hypothesis be admitted that the Epistle 
to Titus was written from Ephesus in the beginning of a.p. 56, 
the apostle must have changed his plan of passing the winter 
at: Nicopolis. After having received the Epistle from the Co- 
rinthians and returned his answer, he determined to postpone 
his visit to Corinth till he had learned how his Letter had been 
received, and the effect which it had produced. For this pur- 
pose, having sent Artemas to Crete to relieve Titus, he directed 
that evangelist to go directly to Corinth, and having seen how 
matters stood there, to make a report to him at Troas : intend- 
ing at that time to stay at Ephesus till Pentecost. But being 
obliged to depart sooner than he intended in consequence of 
the tumult occasioned by Demetrius and the artists, he did not 
find Titus at Troas, and being impatient to receive tidings from 
him, he crossed over to Macedonia, where he met him. Titus, 
therefore, must have left Crete immediately upon Artemas’s 
arrival ; and meeting Paul in Macedonia, probably accompa- 
nied him to IIlyricum, and passed the winter of the year 56 with 
the apostle there. 
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and at the latter end of the year I intend to go to 
Nicopolis in Thrace, where I mean to pass the win- 
ter. Before that time I shall send either Artemas 
or Tychicus to relieve you from the duties of your 
laborious office, after which I hope you will come 
to me at Nicopolis and spend the winter with me. 

Diligently help forward on their way Zenas, the 
teacher of the law, and Apollos, that they may want 
nothing. 

Two of our friends, Zenas, who before his con- 
version to Christianity was an eminent teacher of 
the Jewish law, and Apollos, so well known in the 
churches as an eloquent preacher of the gospel, are 
now upon a journey, intending to promote the know- 
ledge of the Christian religion in the countries which 
they visit. dn their way they mean to pass through 
Crete. Whien you see them, give them every assist- 
ance to render their visit pleasant and useful while 
they remain with you, and to help them forward in 
their journey, and assist them in the purposes of 
their mission, when they depart from Crete. 


5. The apostle again recommends honourable in- 
dustry, and, after a general salutation, he concludes 
the epistle with the apostolical benediction, ver. 14, 
1d. 

And let our converts also learn to excel in repu- 
table occupations? for necessary exigencies, that 


they be not unfruitful. 








* Reputable occupations, &c.] vid. ver. 8. ‘ for necessary 
uses, In respect to the wants of their fellow-Christians, As 
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Having mentioned the assistance which I wish 
you to afford to Zenas and Apollos, it reminds me 
once more to request that you will urge the converts 
from heathenism to the Christian faith to distin- 
guish themselves from their indolent and intempe- 
rate neighbours by industry in their proper callings, 
that so they may have something in store to lay out 
for useful purposes, and particularly to promote the 
knowledge and the practice of the Christian religion 
among those who have not yet been blessed with 
the light of truth; and to assist in bearing the ex- 
penses of missionaries who, like these two eminent 
teachers of the gospel, are willing to devote them- 
selves to this laborious and hazardous office. Thus 
they will prove to the world that the faith which 
they profess is an operative and useful principle, 
when they see its beneficial effects, In producing 





concerning liberality and hospitality to them; especially to 
propagators of the gospel.” Newcome. 

“‘ The apostle,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘“ now concludes his epi- 
stle with giving directions about particular things. These little 
circumstances, though of no use to us in any other view, are of 
the greatest use in proving the genuineness of the epistles. 
They are so written, as that no man can seriously believe them 
to be forgeries : accordingly, it never was doubted either that 
they were Paul’s, or that they were written in the circumstances 
to which he alludes. The proof of the truth of the gospel history 
from this one circumstance is of a peculiarly clear and satisfac- 
tory kind to those who properly attend to it ; but few appear to 
me to have done this. It would be quite as easy to account for 
the writing of the Epistles of Cicero, upon the supposition of 
there being no truth in the Roman history, as to account for 
the writing of these of Paul, on the idea of there being no truth 
in the Christian history: so exactly do they correspond to one 
another,” 
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industry, sobriety, economy, and liberality, among 
those who were formerly idle, intemperate, sordid, 
and selfish. 

All who are with me salute thee. Salute those 
who love us in the faith. The favour of God be 
with you all. 

The Christians at Ephesus send their affectionate 
salutations to you. Salute in my name all those 
who are our friends in the true and uncorrupted 
faith. With regard to those who debase the Chris- 
tian doctrine by mixtures of Jewish ceremonies, I 
know that they are no friends of mine, and that they 
are fully aware that my unwearied efforts are conti- 
nually exerted to oppose their pernicious errors. ‘To 
send Christian salutations to such would be hypo- 
crisy in me, and by them would be regarded as an 
insult. To conclude: As I have written this Epi- 
stle, not merely for the instruction of you, my con- 
vert to the faith, my companion in labour and in 
danger, and my representative in Crete, but for the 
benefit of the whole community of Christians in 
that extensive island, my apostolical benediction rest 
upon you all! May the favour of Almighty God 
be with you! Possessed of this, you will be safe 
and happy. 
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THE EPISTLE 


THE HEBREWS. 





INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 


THE antiquity of the EpistLeE To THE HEBREws 
has never been disputed. It was written in the 
apostolic age, and anterior to the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Temple; for it contains many 
expressions which plainly imply that the Temple 
service was then existing. And as the epistle was 
certainly written by a Hebrew Christian and ad- 
dressed to believing Hebrews, if that dreadful ca- 
tastrophe had actually taken place, it is morally im- 
possible that there should not have been some di- 
rect mention of it, or some plain allusion to it. 
The author of this epistle is uncertain. It is 
commonly ascribed to the apostle Paul: but the 
ancients were. divided in their opinion concerning 
it!; some giving it to Paul, others to Barnabas, or 





1 © This epistle,” says Dr. Lardner, ‘ was generally re- 
ceived in ancient times by those Christians who used the Greek 
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Clement, or Luke. Tt was a prevalent opinion among 
the ancients, and has been adopted by some modern 
erities, that the apostle dictated the epistle in He- 
brew, or Syro-Chaldaic, and that it was translated 
into Greek by Luke or Clement, or rather that the 
ideas and arguments are Paul’s, but that the style 
and language are Luke’s. 

That the language of the epistle is not that of 
the apostle Paul, is very generally allowed; and the 
reasons for this opinion are assigned by Origen, 
who was a competent judge of style and composi- 
tion, being himself a good writer in Greek. “The 





language and lived in the Eastern part of the Roman empire. 
Clement of Alexandria before the end of the second century 
received the epistle as Paul's, and quotes it without hesitation. 
It is not, however, expressly quoted as Paul’s by any Latin 
writer in the first three centuries.’ Lardner’s /Vorks, vol. vi. 
p. 395, Dr. Kippis’s edition. ; 

Some writers, both ancient and modern, have supposed that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was written in Hebrew or Syriac, 
and translated into Greek. This hypothesis was defended by 
J. D. Michaelis, but refuted (says Rosenmuller) by Semler, who 
proved that the apostle wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
Greek, ina Dissertation published at Halle, 1761. It seems, 
however, strange, that an epistle to the Hebrews should have 
been written in Greek : a language which it is probable that 
most of those who lived in Palestine did not understand. Some, 
therefore, have thought that the epistle was not addressed to 
them, but to the Hebrew Christians dispersed through the Ro- 
man empire. Lardneragrees with those who think the epistle 
was originally written in Greek, and argues against Spanheim 
and Wetstein from the occurrence of Greek paronomasias, or 
the concurrence of words of similar sound: a proof which he 
thinks unanswerable. The quotations from the Old Testament 
being all made from the LXX., and that even where it mate- 
nially differs from the Hebrew, is likewise a strong presumption 
that the Epistle was written in Greek. 
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style of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” says that 
learned Father, ‘* hath not the apostle’s rudeness 
of speech; but as to the texture of it, it 1s very ele- 
gant Greek, as every one will allow who is able to 
judge of differences of style. If I were to speak my 
opinion, I should say that the sentiments are the 
apostle’s; but the language and composition an- 
other’s, who committed to writing the aposile’s 
sense, and, as it were, reduced into commentaries the 
things spoken by his master; so that if any church 
receive this epistle for Paul’s, it is to be commended ; 
for the ancients ascribed it to Paul; but no person 
certainly knows the composer but God. But the 
report transmitted to us by some is, that Clemens, 
who was bishop of Rome, wrote the epistle, and by 
others that it was written by Luke, who wrote the 


Gospel and the Acts '.” 








1 See Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 25. Dr. Lardner’s opi- 
nion is, that Paul dictated the epistle in Hebrew ; and another, 
who was a great master of the Greek language, immediately 
wrote down the apostle’s sentiments in his own elegant Greek. 
But who this assistant of the apostle was, is altogether un- 
known. “ This is an admirable epistle,’”’ continues this learned 
writer, * but singular in sentiments and language : somewhat 
different in both these respects from all the other writings in 
the New Testament. And whose is the language, as seems to 
me, is altogether unknown, whether that of Zenas or Apollos, 
or some other of the apostle’s assistants or fellow-labourers.”’ 
Lardner’s Works, vol. vi. p.410. 

Eusebius says: ‘‘ Paul having written to the Hebrews in 
their own language, some think that the evangelist Luke, and 
others that Clement, translated it into Greek.” Hist. Eccl. lib. iil. 
cap. 38. 

Philaster, bishop of Brescia about 380, says: ‘‘ There are 
some who do not allow the Epistle to the Hebrews to have been 
written by Paul, but say it is cither an cpistle of the apostle 
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That the apostle Paul was not the author of this 
epistle is, I think, sufficiently evident: and though 
I was once inclined to the opinion of those who 
think that the ideas are Paul’s, but the dress and 
language Luke’s, upon further consideration I in- 
cline to believe that the apostle had no concern ei- 
ther in the matter or the form of this epistle: for 
though he frequently borrows the language of the 
scriptures to express his own ideas, and occasion- 
ally, perhaps, indulges in that loose and figurative 
interpretation of the Old Testament which was the 
fashion of the age, he never carries his allegorical 


Barnabas, or of Clement bishop of Rome: but some say it is 
an epistle of Luke the evangelist. Moreover some reject it, as 
being more eloquent than the apostle’s other writings.” 

Jerome, about 392, says: ‘‘ The epistle called to the He- 
brews is not thought to be Paul's because of the difference of 
argument and style; but either Barnabas’s, as Tertullian 
thought, or the evangelist Luke's, according to some others, 
or Clement's, bishop of Rome, who, assome think, being much 
with him, clothed and adorned St. Paul's sense in his own Jan- 
guage. Moreover he wrote as a Hebrew to Hebrews, in pure 
Hebrew, it being his own language; whence it came to pass, 
that being translated it has more elegance in the Greek than 
his other epistles." See Lardner, vol. vi. pp. 408, 409. 

“ Cujus scriptoris sit hec Epistola non mirum est hodie dubi- 
tari, cum etiam veteres dubitaverint.’’ Grotius; who thinks it 
impossible that Paul should be the author : “‘ ideo quod Pauline 
epistole inter se sint germane, pari charactere et dicendi modo : 
hec vero manifeste ab iis discrepet, selectiores habens voces 
Grecas, leniusque fluens, non autem fracta brevibus incisis, ac 
salebrosa.” He concludes that the epistle was written by Luke. 
The truth is, as Origen states it, that God only knows the au- 
thor ; and it is in vain to bewilder ourselves in conjecture. It 
is not, however, improbable that it was written by a heager or 
an associate of Paul; which may account for his arguing in’ Some 
instances from the same premises as the apostle. Comp. Heb. ii.8 
with 1 Cor. xv, 27. 
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reasoning to that great, and I had almost said extra- 
vagant extent, in which the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews indulges himself. 

& Still, however, it cannot be denied that the epi- 
stle was written in the apostolic age, and probably 
by some apostolic man ; some associate of the apo- 
stles: not Luke, who was probably a Greek ; whose 
compositions are chaste and elegant, and whose taste 
and judgement could never stoop to the verbal and 
declamatory mode of reasoning adopted by this au- 
thor; which, however, might not offend Barnabas 
or Apollos, who were Jews by birth. The fashion 
of allegorizing the Old Testament might not be 
unpleasing to those who were accustomed to Jewish 
habits of thinking and reasoning, and who were not 
proficients in the dialectic art. It is, however, quite 
impossible that such writing and reasoning should 
have any claim to inspiration. Nevertheless, what- 
ever may be thought of the arguments upon which 
the writer builds his conclusions, the conclusions 
themselves are undoubtedly true. ‘The reasonings 
are adapted to the principles and the prejudices of 
the simple and uninformed Hebrew believer; but 
the doctrine 1s plainly that of the apostles!, such 


1“ Distinguenda sunt argumenta quibus auctor hujus epistole 
utitur ab ipsis veritatibus, quas proponit. Bene Clericus ad Ham- 
mond, ad Heb. ix. 16. de auctore hujus epistole, ‘ Capita omnia 
doctrine Christiane, que persequitur, werissima sunt, et possunt 
ex reliqua scriptura probari: sed ratio, qua illa illustrat, plane 
est similis consuetudini illorum temporum, ut ex Philone intelli- 
gere licet, in quo sunt passim ejusmodi accommodationcs locorum 
SS, rutiocinationesque inde deductar, in quibus nulla grammatice 
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as the author had derived from the purest sources, 
uncorrupted with the base alloy either of Pharisaic 
tradition or of heathen philosophy. 

There is a very considerable resemblance between 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and that which is extant 
under the name of Barnabas. In both, the doctri- 
nal part consists of strained allegorical interpreta- 
tions of the Old Testament scriptures. The latter, 
however, carries his figurative interpretations to a 
still more extravagant extreme than the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and takes to himself 
no small degree of credit for his own ingenuity !. 











ratio habetur, nec aliud spectatur, nisi ut res ipsa que iis illus- 
tratur, sit vera. Is mos erat illius ctatis, quem non magis mirart 
debemus, quam nostras ipsorum consuetudines hodiernas.’”’ Ro- 
senmuller. 

' This writer explains the law concerning the distinction of 
animals into clean and unclean, as intended to recommend 
moral purity, which he illustrates by some fanciful instances. 
Of one animal he says that it changes its sex every year; and 
of another, that it brings forth its young at its mouth. And he 
accounts for his own superior knowledge upon these subjects by 
special divine communications. See Barnab, Epist. parti. c. 10. 
The difference is so great between the nonsense of the doctrinal, 
and the wisdom of the practical part of this short epistle, that one 
might be tempted to believe that they were written by different 
authors. There is nothing in the Epistle to the Hebrews so 
absurd as these examples from that of Barnabas, though some 
of the analogies are equally far-fetched and irrelevant: parti- 
cularly those which relate to Melchizedec, ch. vii. Dr. Lardner 
says, that ‘“‘ Barnabas often argues like the author of the Epi- 
stle to the Hebrews, but without borrowing from him.”’ /Vorks, 
vol. il. p.20. It is not denied that the Epistle of Barnabas, 
with many fanciful analogies, contains many excellent things ; 
Dr. Lardner, p. 12, justly observes, that “ the first part is an 
exhortation to constancy in the belief and profession of the 
Christian doctrine, without the rites of the Jewish law. The 
second part contains moral instruction.” 
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Nevertheless, in both these Epistles the practical 
part is excellent. In that of Barnabas, the moral 
instruction, which is found only in the Greek ori- 
ginal, and not in the Latin version, is in no respect 
unworthy of the very chief of the apostles. Some 
learned men, among whom is Jeremiah Jones, think 
that the Epistle of Barnabas is a forgery of the se- 
cond century: but the prevailing opinion is, that it 
is the production of some Hebrew Christian of the 
apostolic age, and that, if it were originally written 
by Barnabas, it has been tampered with by some 
early scribe. At any rate, it exhibits a specimen 
of the manner in which the scriptures were then 
interpreted. 

There is, however, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
besides a great superiority in style, an ingenuity and 
coherence not to be found in the Epistle of Barna- 
bas. ‘The design of the author is to reconcile the 
minds of the Hebrew Christians to the doctrine of 
a suffering Messiah, and to warn those wavering be- 
lievers of the danger of apostasy. And he conducts 
his argument with a considerable degree of inge- 
nuity, and in a way which was most likely to make 
a favourable impression upon the feelings of the 
Jewish believers. He begins with expatiating upon 
the superior dignity of the messenger of the new 
covenant above all former prophets and messengers 
of God: and it is not till after he has stated that 
the person commissioned upon this important er- 
rand could not with propriety be an angel from 
heaven, or a being of any order superior to man- 
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kind, that he ventures to introduce the name of 
Jesus, as a person who, having by the gracious 
appointment of God tasted of death for the benefit 
of all, was for that reason already crowned with 
glory and honour, and ordained to universal domi- 
nion. And having shown how expedient, and even 
necessary, it was that the great deliverer of man- 
kind should himself be a suffering human being, 
he proceeds to reconcile the believing Hebrews to 
this state of things, by running a parallel between 
the Mosaic and the Christian dispensations, and by 
illustrating the great superiority of the latter, even 
in those articles in which the Jews were accustomed 
principally to glory! as the peculiar excellencies of 
their own institution. He particularly argues that 
the new dispensation possesses a superior lawgiver, 
a superior promise, a superior chieftain, and above 
all a superior priesthood, a superior temple service, 
a superior victim, and a superior mode of conse- 
eration and sacrifice: and, from the whole, he infers 





— 


1 Rosenmuller, after stating the objection which the unbe- 
lieving Jews urged against the Christian revelation as every 
way inferior to that of Moses, adds, “ Contra hos igitur Paulus 
ostendit Jesum Nazarenum longe superiorem esse angelis, Mose, 
Pontifice Marimo V.T., omnibusque reliquis sacerdotibus ; ex 
ejus morte et cruciatibus pro nobis perpessis, multo majora, et 
diuturniora bona ad nos redundare, quam ad Jud@os ex culiu 
Levitico, &c. Ex his aliisque argumentis probat, Christianam re- 
ligionem esse multo preestantiorem, perfectioremque illa vetere 
Judaica, et adhortatur Christianos ad constantiam in religione, 
et omnium virtutum indefessum studium. In toto hoc argumento 
tractando auctor se accommodat ingenio eorum, qui a Judaica 
ad Christianam religionem transicrant, cosque a primis elementis 
religionis ad altiora ducit.” 
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the extreme danger of apostasy, against which he 
frequently and solemnly warns them in the most 
earnest and affectionate language. 

This epistle is divided into two Parts—Docrtri- 
NAL and PracticaL. The former extends to the 
eighteenth verse of the tenth chapter, and the latter 
to the end of the epistle. 


PART THE FIRST. 


The writer endeavours to reconcile the Hebrews 
to the offensive pocTRINEs of the Christian dis- 
pensation, by showing its superiority in every im- 
portant particular to the institutions of Moses; 
and to illustrate his argument, 

First, The author asserts the pre-eminence of 
the founder of the new dispensation over all former 
prophets and messengers of God, and infers the 
superior regard which is due to the dispensation 
introduced by him. Ch.i. 1—ii. 4. 

SECONDLY. He argues that the nature of this 
dispensation required that the first teacher of it 
should not be an angel or a celestial spirit, but a 
suffering human being, of the same nature with 
those whom he came to redeem from death. Ch. ii. 
s—18. 

TutrpDLy. The author briefly argues the supe- 
riority of Jesus to Moses. Ch. iii. 1—6. 

Fourtu ty. The rest promised to believers, and 
into which Jesus conducts his followers, being su- 
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perior to that into which Joshua led the Israelites, 
the neglect of the proper means of securing it must 
be proportionably criminal and dangerous. Ch. iii. 
7—iv. 13. 

FirTHiy. He expatiates upon the priesthood of 
Jesus, and in particular he argues at large the su- 
periority of the priesthood of Christ, which is after 
the order of Melchisedec, to the Levitical priest- 
hood, which was after the order of Aaron ; and from 
these premises he infers the temporary duration and 
speedy abolition of the ceremonial law and the Mo- 
saic institute. Ch. iv. 14—vii. 

SixTHty. The author then proceeds to his main 
point of reconciling the minds of the believing He- 
brews to the very offensive doctrine of a crucified 
Messiah, by representing the death of Christ as that 
of a victim of a superior nature, whose blood was 
shed to ratify a covenant far superior to that of 
Moses, of which sacrifice those of the Levitical in- 
stitute were nothing more than types and shadows. 
Ch. viii. l—x. 18. 

With this important argument, which he labours 
with great industry and ingenuity, and which he sets 
ina variety of lights, he concludes the Doctrinal Part 
of the epistle. 


PART THE SECOND. 


The Second Part of the epistle contains the prac- 
TICAL APPLICATION of the doctrine which the au- 
thor had advanced. 
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OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


First. He urges the believing Hebrews to pa- 
tience and to perseverance, and again warns them 
of the extreme danger of apostasy. Ch. x. 19, &e. 

Sreconp.y. He defines the nature of faith, and 
exemplifies the excellence of this valuable principle 
in the conduct of the Jewish worthies, whose his- 
tory is recorded in the Old Testament. Ch. xi. 

TrirDiy. From these examples, from the cha- 
racter of Christ, and his fortitude under sufferings, 
and from the pre-eminent glory of the gospel dis- 
pensation, he urges the believing Hebrews to endure 
persecution with courage, and to adhere faithfully 
to their profession. Ch. xii. 

Fourtuiy. He exhorts them to the practice of 
various virtues, and to yield a respectful submission 
to their Christian and apostolic instructors. Ch. xiii. 
j—1/. 

Firtuty. He concludes the epistle with ear- 
nestly recommending himself to their prayers, with 
devout wishes for their improvement, with apolo- 
gizing for the freedom which he had used, and with 
the usual benediction, ver. 18, &c. 


In the Exposition of this celebrated epistle I have 
adopted that interpretation which, to the best of my 
judgement, after the most serious examination, ex- 
presses the true meaning of the writer. This in 
some instances differs considerably from the usual 
and popular mode of explaining the text: but I 
hope that it is supported by evidence sufficient to 
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convince the candid, the serious, and the inquisitive; 
for such only are open to conviction. All, there- 
fore, that I request of the reader is, that he would 
read with candour, and judge with impartiality : 
and may the Spirit of Truth guide him into all 
truth ! 





THE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 





TEN rqN mi ™“ 
PART THE FIRAT. 

Tue AUTHOR ENDEAVOURS TO RECONCILE THE Chl. 
MINDS OF THE BELIEVING HEBREWS TO THE 
OFFENSIVE DOCTRINES OF THE CHRISTIAN DIS- 
FENSATION, BY SHOWING ITS SUPERIORITY IN 


EVERY IMPORTANT PARTICULAR TO THE INSTI- 
TUTES OF MosEs. 


SECTION I. 


THE WRITER asserts the superiority of Jesus to 
all former prophets and messengers of God, and 
argues the superior regard due to the dispensa- 
tion which he was commissioned to introduce. 


Ch. i. 1—ii. 4. 


1. THE author expresses In bold and highly figu- 
rative language the dignity of the character, and the 
importance of the message, of the Head and Pub- 
Jisher of the new dispensation, ver. 1—3. 


Part I. HEBREW S. Secr. {. 1. 


GOD, who in many parts, and in many ways, 
spake formerly to our fathers by the prophets, in 
these last days hath spoken to us by his son 2, 
whom he hath appointed heir3 of all things, with 
a view to whom he even constituted the former dis- 
pensations. 





1 In many parts and in many ways.) Todvuepws, in many 
parts: i.e. partly by one prophet, partly by another. See Peirce, 
Newcome, Macknight. voaurporws: “ This clause,” says Dr. 
Macknight, “ does not refer to the different manners in which 
God revealed himself to the prophets, but to the different ways 
in which the prophets communicated the revelations they re- 
ceived to the fathers; they did it in types and figures, &c., 
whereas the gospel revelation was spoken by Christ and his 
apostles in one manner only, namely in plain language.” 

2 By his son.] ev viw, by a son. Wakefield. It does not follow 
that Christ is of a different nature from former prophets because 
he is called a son, any more than that the servants of a house- 
hold are of an inferior nature to the family whom they serve. 
It is a distinction of rank, not of nature. 

3 Heir of all things :] that is, “lord of all things.” See Gal. 
iv. 1. Vide Crellius, Whitby, Macknight. Christ is lord of all 
things, as the whole human race, Jews and Gentiles, are to be- 
come subject to his spiritual authority ; that is, to the gospel. 

4 With a view to whom.) OV & nas Tous atwvas evornoey, Aiwy, 
though it may sometimes signify world (which 1s however 
doubted by Sykes), see Heb. xi. 3, yet is often used for age or 
dispensation. Matt. xii. 32, xiii. 39; Mark x. 30; Luke xviii. 
30; 1 Cor. ii. 6, x.11; Col. i. 26; Heb. vi. 5, ix. 26. Ara 
with a genitive commonly expresses the instrumental cause, 
but sometimes also the final cause ; and in this sense Grotius 
understands it here, and supposes a reference to an old pro- 
verb ainongst the Jews, that the world was nade for the Mes- 
siah. He appeals to Beza in support of this interpretation of 
dv &. Bezaon Rom. vi. 4. See also the Scholiast on the Plutus 
of Aristophanes, p. 6., ed. Basil. Also Thucydides Hist. lib. vi. 
§7. Os sree mavra exivduvevoy, “ for whose sake they put every 
thing to hazard.”—dia Aoywy, “with a view to conversation.” 
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That God, whom we of the Hebrew nation have 
been taught to acknowledge and adore as the sole 
unrivalled Almighty Sovereign of the universe, se- 
lected long ago the posterity of Abraham to be the 
depositaries of his law, and to preserve in the world 
the knowledge and worship of himself as the one 
true and living God. This glorious Being, who 
communicated his will to our forefathers in past 
ages by his servants the prophets, revealing it gra- 
dually and occasionally, sometimes by visible ap- 
pearances, sometimes by audible voices, and some- 
times by visions and dreams, hath now, of late, 
been pleased to make an entire revelation of his 
gracious purposes to mankind, by the clear and 
direct instruction of a teacher expressly commis- 
sioned for this end, upon whom such distinguished 
honour has been conferred, that in comp«rison with 


Joseph. Antig. lib. xvili. c. vil. § 7, 8, c. x. § 3.—dia voos, with 
a view to be understood.’ 1 Cor. xiv. 19. See Locke on the 
place. **] think the words should be translated ‘ for whose 
sake,’ or, ‘ upon whose account,’ he made even the ages.” Dr. 
Chandler on Eph.i. 11. — This is a remarkable concession, 
as Dr. Chandler was a high Arian; of which doctrine this text 
is commonly regarded as one of the chief arguments. Mr. 
Simpson, Ess. viii. considers the plural form as the Hebrew su- 
perlative : ‘‘ by whom he constituted the ages,” roug aiwvas: 
q. d. this last and most important dispensation, the dispensa- 
tion of the Messiah. According to this interpretation, the pre- 
position ds retains its usual signification. ‘ Per Christum vere 
nova et alia secula Deus condidit, dum per eum plane novam, et 
a priore longe diversam, rerum ac mundi faciem induxit.” ‘ Se- 
cula Deus per Christum fecisse dicitur, non quod omnia, que un- 
quam extiterunt secula per eum condiderit, sed quod condiderit 
aliqua, nempe nova et a prioribus diversa, tisque longe feliciora.”’ 
Crellius, Slichtingius. 
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Part I. HEBREW S. Sect. 1. 1. 


him all former prophets are but as servants in the 
household in respect toa son. This illustrious per- 
son is appointed to an inheritance worthy of his 
rank: the dominion over all things is given to him ; 
and though he is not yet in full possession of all 
his glory, it is nevertheless the fixed purpose of his 
God and Father that all the nations of the earth 
shall in due time bow to his authority, and submit 
to his auspicious government. And indeed it is 
with a view to this last, most beneficial, universal, 
and perpetual dispensation, that all preceding dis- 
pensations have been introduced and established. 
The various revelations made from time to time to 
the ancient patriarchs were intended to prepare the 
way for a more glorious and universal diffusion of 
moral light; and all the rites and ceremonies of the 
law point to the same happy termination. All had 
a reference to this great teacher, and received their 
accomplishment in him. 

Who being ' an effulgent ray? of his brightness, 








' Who being.] This context contains a description in highly 
figurative language of the character and condition of Jesus as 
the Messiah. He is distinguished from all preceding prophets, 
as a son from a servant;—he is made heir of all things, that is, 
Jews and Gentiles are equally the subjects of his kingdom. 
N.B. For this sense of the phrase all things, see an excellent 
dissertation by Mr, Tyrwhitt in Commentaries and Essays, vol. 
ii, No. 1.—With a view to him all former dispensations were 
arranged.—He is a ray of the divine brightness, as he clearly 
teaches the will of God ;—he is an exact image of God himself, 
as he controuled the laws of nature at pleasure by the voluntary 
power of working miracles which was imparted to him ;—he 
conducts all things by the powerful authority of God ;—his 
cause and kingdom are carried on in the world by the irresistible 
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and an exact image of himself3, and conducting 
all things by his powerful authority +, after he had 











agency of the Almighty;—he made purification of sin;—he 
consecrated a new and holy community to God ;—and he is set 
down at the right hand of supreme majesty, or of the majesty on 
high, as he is risen from the dead, has ascended to heaven, and 
is advanced to universal spiritual dominion. The attentive 
reader here sees, what from the great influence of prejudice is 
not usually observed, the regular gradation of circumstances 
from the original designation of this great teacher through his 
life, doctrine, miracles, and death, to his glorious resurrection 
and ultimate advancement to the dignity and honour intended 
for him. And all this without offering any other violence to the 
language of the writer than what is usually offered to figurative 
language, viz. that of not understanding it in a literal sense. 
And in truth the common interpretation recedes as far from the 
literal sense, or nearly so, as the interpretation here given. 

* Effulgent ray.) anavyacpa, jai Ceyyos, the splendour of 
the sun. Hesychius. arauyy, 4 exAaprbis, effulgence. Suidas, 
Doddridge, Macknight. —‘* 65 wy. Participium wy est et pre- 
sentis et preteriti imperfecti temporis.”’ Crellius. See Jolin ix. 
25. The writer is here describing the character of Christ during 
his personal ministry. 

3 An exact image of himself.) yopaxryp THs Umosarews ave. 
Xagaxryo is the engraving of a seal, or the impression made by 
a seal upon wax. ‘Yaosacts is substance: the image of his sub- 
stance is the image of himself. See 2 Cor. ix. 4; Slichtingius, 
Crellius, and Grotius in loc. ‘The meaning is probably the same 
as that of ev szopgn Oss, Phil. ii.6; and is to be explained of 
the possession of miracalous powers. Christ being the image 
of God no more proves his participation of the divine nature, 
than Adam being made in the image of God proves him to have 
been also divine. Sykes has an excellent note upon the word 
hypostasis ; which, he says, ‘‘ seems never to have been used to 
signify person till long after St. Paul’s days, and should not be 
rendered so here. We find the term in metaphysical books ap- 
plied to certain properties of the One God as eminently subsist- 
ing in him. Plato talks of three hypostases, not meaning three 
persons ; for unity and goodness made two of these hypostases. 
Taking, then, hypostasis as signifying Essence with its proper- 
ties, the Son is properly the image or just representation of 
God's properties, goodness, kindness,” &c. 

* Conducting all things, &c.]  Qsowy re Ta TayTa Tw LYMaTs 
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by himself made the purification of sins', sat down 
at the right hand of supreme majesty ®. 

This illustrious teacher, like a beam of heavenly 
radiance, has diffused the clearest light over the 
divine dispensations: and by the mighty works 
which he was enabled to perform he exhibited a 
most striking and awful resemblance of that Being 
who has all the powers of nature under his con- 
troul. During lis personal ministry, being armed 
with authority from God, he thus introduced his 
kingdom and established his doctrine: and when, 
by an event which, however unexpected and sur- 
prising, was far from being disgraceful to his person 
or his cause, he had prepared the way for the recon- 
ciliation of enemies and the introduction of aliens 
into covenant with God, he was quickly raised from 
this state of temporary depression, and advanced to 





Tys Ouvaews avTe. Crellius understands this clause as exege- 
tical of the Pee :  Gepeiv hoc loco nihil aliud est quam 
movere, agitare.’ Newcome explains it ‘“ bearing belore 
him ;”’ as the Greek word is used in the phrase ayesy xas GEpely 
mavra, Adres undoubtedly refers to God ; the author uses éavve 
in the next clause where he means to speak of Jesus himself. 
See Peirce. “ Verbum potenti@ per hebraismum est verbum po- 
tens.” Crellius. q.d. Ordering all things in the new dispensa- 
tion by authority from God. 

" Purification of sins.] nee. our, yuwy, in the received 
text, is wanting in the Alexandrine and other manuscripts. ‘The 
writer with great address omits the express mention of the ob- 
noxious subject of the crucifixion of Jesus. What he means by 
purification of sin he explains more at large, ch.ix.andx, 6)’ 
eaure, by himself, is wanting in some good copies. 

* Right hand of supreme majesty.) So Mr. Wakefield. Or, 
“the majesty on high:” 7.e. in heaven. An expression bor- 
rowed from Ps. cx. I, and often applied to Christ to express 
the dignity and authority to which he is now advanced. 


a 
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a degree of dignity and glory, superior to what had 
ever been conferred on any preceding prophet, how- 
ever venerable or illustrious. 


Observe here the address of the author of this 
epistle, and the tenderness with which he treats the 
prejudices of his readers, in not immediately men- 
tioning the name of Jesus the despised Nazarene, 
nor introducing the obnoxious circumstance of his 
crucifixion, till he had prepared their minds for it, 
by expressing in the strongest language the dignity 
of his character and office, and only obliquely hint- 
ing at his death in that view of it upon which he 
afterwards expatiates, and which would be most 
likely to reconcile the minds of the Hebrew Chris- 
tians to so mortifying a subject. 

This address of the writer has been misunder- 
stood by modern interpreters, and indeed by the an- 
cients, who were converts from heathenism, and 
who knew little or nothing of Jewish prejudices, 
customs, and modes of thinking. And those figu- 
rative expressions of the writer, which were only 
intended to describe the dignity of our Lord’s cha- 
racter, and the divine energies and authority by 
which his mission was supported, have heen strange- 
ly misapplied, as if they taught some unknown and 
incomprehensible emanation of the person of the 
Son from that of the Father, and some mysterious 
communication of the divine essence or substance, 
and participation of the divine government of the 
universe, which never entered into the thoughts 
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either of the writer himself or of the simple Hebrew 
Christians to whom the epistle is addressed, and 
who had always been taught to believe that there 
is one God only, who made the heaven, the earth, 
and the sea, and all that is therein, who sustains 
and governs all things without an equal, a rival, 
or a vicegerent. 


2. The writer asserts the great superiority of the 
Leader of this new dispensation to all former pro- 
phets and messengers of God, alluding to his resur- 
rection from the dead, ver. 4-—6. 

For the explanation of the writer's argument, it 
is necessary to observe, that the same word in the 
original is sometimes translated angel, that is, a 
supposed celestial spirit, and sometimes messenger, 
and the connexion of his discourse requires that in 
this chapter, and the beginning of the next, it should 
be translated messenger, as referring to those former 
prophets who had been mentioned in the first verse. 

In order likewise to understand the relevance of 
the writer’s quotations, it must be remembered that 
in the scripture phraseology, sozshzp implies an in- 
heritance. The Israelites were sous of God, and 
their inheritance was Canaan. Christians are also 
sons, and their inheritance is a resurrection to ever- 
lasting life. Christ is the first-born son, because 
he is the first who rose from death to immortality ; 
and he is said to be superior to all other prophets, 
without excepting even Moses himself, who is prin- 
cipally alluded to, though, to avoid offence, not ex- 
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pressly named, because the Christian inheritance to 
which Jesus leads, and of which he is the first par- 
taker, is infinitely superior to that of Canaan. 

It is also evident that this writer frequently quotes 
passages of scripture merely from the sound of the 
words!, without any regard to the connexion or to 
the true meaning of the text; and that the argu- 
ments are often of no intrinsic value, being ad- 
dressed merely to the professed opinions, and some- 
times, it should seem, even to the zgnorance of his 
readers. The writer of this epistle, whoever he was, 
is more of an eloquent declaimer than a judicious 
reasoner. Christianity is not bound to defend all 
her advocates: the doctrine may be, and undoubt- 
edly is true, though some of the arguments alleged 
by its friends may be inconclusive, and some of its 
advocates injudicious. 

Let us now return to the proofs which this writer 
produces of the superiority of the great teacher, 
whom he does not yet name, to all former prophets. 

Being become so much greater than those mes- 
sengers 2, as he hath obtained by inheritance a more 
excellent name than they. 








1 The writer quotes from the sound of words.| ‘* The Jews,” 
says Dr. Priestley in his preface to this epistle, “‘ having no 
other books, were always meditating upon their scriptures ; 
which led them to apply passages in them to all occasions, 
proper and improper, and to draw from them arguments which 
will not always bear strict examination. This was perfectly 
natural in their circumstances ; and if we had found the case 
to be otherwise, we should have wanted a valuable argument 
of the genuineness of these writings, as not suiting the men or 
the times.” 


® Those messengers.) And again ver. 5, Unto what one of 
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Having been put into possession of the great in- 
heritance, he has obtained the title of a son, while 
former prophets and messengers of God, however 
eminent their character, or however important their 
mission, were not graced with that honourable ap- 
pellation. 

Lor unto what one of those messengers said God 
at any time, Thou art my son}, this day have I 





those messengers. See Sykes. rwy ayyeAwy, those messengers : 
viz. of weodyras, ver. 1. This interpretation, suggested many 
years ago by an ingenious friend, is adopted by Mr. Wakefield 
in his New Translation. It is surprising that it was never 
thought of before. But the Gentile Christians from the begin- 
ning misunderstood the expressions ; and the original error 
seems to have been propagated from age to age almost without 
intermission. The Hebrew Christians must, however, have un- 
derstood the writer in the true sense; for it is evident that they 
were always strictly Unitarian. See Dr. Priestley’s Hist. of Early 
Opinions, vol. lil. book iii. ch. vili—xii. It was of great im- 
portance to establish the fact that Jesus was a prophet superior 
to all former prophets and messengers of God, without excepting 
Moses himself; who is unquestionably the person chiefly al- 
luded to, though not yet expressly named. But of what use is 
it to the inhabitants of this planet to know anv thing concern- 
ing the arrangement of a supposed celestial hierarchy, or to be 
informed that other guardian angels, who were before the col- 
leagues of Christ, are now become his inferiors ? or who that 
allows himself to reflect calmly and dispassionately, can sup- 
pose that a formal revelation should be made of a fact in which 
men are so little interested? See Peirce in loe. 

' Thou art my son.) The second Psalm is gencrally under- 
stood as a prophecy of the Messiah, both by Jewish and Chris- 
tian interpreters ; and Mr. Peirce in his notc upon this passage 
has given a learned and able vindication of this interpretation. 
Dr. Priestley, however, denies the inspiration of this Psalm, and 
assigns plausible arguments for his opinion. Theol. Repository, 
vol. iv. p. 98—103. “ Omnes Hebrei fatebantur, quicquid pra- 
clarum et magnum de piis hominibus et regibus Israelitarum dic- 
tum esset in Libris Vet. Test. id sensu multo emenentiore perti- 
nere ad Messiam, a prophelis varie preefiguratum. Sic omnes 
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begotten thee? and again, I will be to him a fa- 
ther, and he shall be to me a son?? 

You recollect a passage in the second Psalm 
(Ps. ii. 7.) which the Jewish nation universally in- 
terpret of the Messiah: he is there called a Son; 
and tlie spirit of prophecy represents God as giving 
him that appellation upon a glorious occasion, 
which though then future is spoken of as present, 
and which has now actually taken place. 

There is also another passage (2 Sam. vii. 14), 
which, though spoken by Nathan to David, of So- 
lomon, is also applicable in a far more important 
sense to the Messiah, the purport of which is, I will 
provide a glorious inheritance for him, and will di- 
stinguish him above all his brethren, above all other 
prophets, teachers, and messengers. 

And when he introduces the first-born agains 
tnto the world, he saith+, Let all the messengers 
of God pay homage to him. 


Hebrai fatebantur, Psalmum secundum, quanquam in Davide 
aliquo modo impletum, sensu tamen arcano et sublimiore ad ip- 
sum Messiam pertincre, qui supra omnes Filius Dei, dicendus sit : 
a Deo genitus, 1. e. ad imperium evectus. Hoc semel monuisse 
sufficiat.” Rosenmuller. | 

* [will be to him a father, &c.] Mr. Peirce labours to prove, 
but I think unsatisfactorily, that this passage is also a predic- 
tion of the Messiah, 

3 And when he introduces, &c.| wad scayayy x. 7. A., “and 
when he again bringeth in his first-born ito the world, i. e. 
after his resurrection. Mr. Peirce observes, that ‘ the order 
of the words in the original leads to this sense, and they cannot 
without violence offered to them bear another translation.” 

* He saith.] Some think that this citation is made from Deut. 
xxxii. 43, where the LXX, have the very words which are here 
quoted. Butas nothing corresponding to them is found in the 
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The xeviith Psalm may be understood as a pom- 
pous representation of the introduction of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom ; and in ver. 7 are these words, Pay 
homage to him, all ye messengers of God: these 
being interpreted as an address to the Messiah, are 
an acknowledgement of his superiority to all for- 
mer prophets. This call upon the messengers of 
God is made upon some grand public occasion 
when this superior prophet is inaugurated into his 
oftice. As applied to the great teacher, whose dig- 
nity and office I am now deseribing, it signifies that 
his second appearance in the world, after his tempo- 
rary removal from it, was the circumstance which 
constitutes his great superiority over all former mes- 


sengers of God. 


It needs but little discernment to see how very 
precarious this argument is, and how entirely it 
depends upon his reader conceding the principles 
upon which itis founded. It is also made still more 
obseure by the unwillingness of the author as yet to 
introduce the offensive doctrine of the crucifixion of 
Jesus. 


Hebrew or the Samaritan, Mr. Peirce suspects them to have 
been an interpolation ; and with the generality of interpreters 
he supposes the citation to be made with a little variation of 
expression from Ps. xevii. 7. That learned writer contends that 
the Psalm (and even the passage in Deuteronomy) refers to the 
time when the Gentiles would be gathered into the church, that 
is, to the reign of the Messiah, which commenced at the resur- 
rection of Christ ; and consequently, that the application of the 


prophecy by the writer of the Epistle is correct and pertinent. 
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3. Though former prophets are described under 
very honourable characters, the author of the new 
dispensation is entitled to superior honours, and 
advanced to universal dominion, ver. 7—9. 

And concerning ' these messengers indeed the 
scripture saith®, IVho maketh his messengers 
winds, and his ministers a flame of fire. 

Former prophets and holy men, who were com- 
inissioned to reveal the will of God to mankind, 
were as ready as the wind or the lightning to obey 
the orders of the Almighty ; yet still, like those in- 
animate but powerful agents, they acted only in a 
subordinate and ministerial capacity. 


This citation is made from Ps. civ.4. The de- 
sign of that beautiful and sublime ode is to cele- 
brate the displays of the divine attributes in the 
works of creation and providence: the true version 
of the words in their original connexion is, He 
maketh the winds his messengers and the flames 
of fire his ministers. By a bold prosopopeeia they 
represent winds and lightnings as the servants of 
the Almighty, and yielding obedience to his orders. 





' Concerning.] wpos Tes ayyeass, “ concerning these mes- 
sengers.”’ Grotius remarks this as a peculiarity in the style of 
Luke. Luke xix. 20. But Hallet produces an example from 
the writings of Paul, Rom. viii. 3!. Introd. to Peirce on Heb. 
p. XXxi. 

* The scripture saith.] This citation and the succeeding ones 
are from the Septuagint version!: a presumption, as some think, 
that the epistle was originally written in Greek. ‘‘ The serip- 
ture saith, not he saith: the nomiuative case is not Ges, but 
yea¢y understood.” Dr. Owen. See Bowyer. 
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But this writer, citing the passage more from regard 
to the sound than to the sense, inverts the meaning 
of the psalmist, and applies the words as descriptive 
of the character of the former prophets and mes- 
sengers of God. 

But concerning the son it saith, God is thy 
throne’ for ever and ever: the sceptre of thy king- 
dom ws a sceptre of rectitude. Thou hast loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity ; therefore God, 
even thy God?, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy associates3. Ps. xlv. 6, 7. 

The xlvth Psalm, which, though originally com- 
posed to celebrate the nuptials of Solomon, is by 
the interpreters of our nation commonly applied to 
the Messiah, represents that great prophet as sus- 
taining a character far superior to that of any of his 





1 God is thy throne.] ‘‘ Deus ipse est sedes tua perpetua,” 
Grotius. So Wakefield. | Newcome adopts the common trans- 
lation, “ thy throne, O God ;”’ andas those are called Gods to 
whom the word of God came, there is no material objection to 
this translation: understanding by the word of God, a prince, 
or a mighty, perhaps, an inspired chief. ‘* God is the support 
of thy throne.” Sykes. 

2 God, even thy God.] Qos, 6 Ozos ox. “ The first ©cs5 should 
be inclosed between commas, being the Attic vocative, as in the 
preceding verse. ‘Therefore, ‘O God, thy God hath anointed 
thee,’ &c.”, Mangey and Markland, apud Bowyer. 

3 Associates.) Dr. Doddridge says, ‘‘ lt seems to be inti- 
mated here, that as Christ took the special charge of Judea, 
angels were charged with the government of other countries, in 
reference to which they are called his fellows or companions.” 
But I am persuaded that the author of this epistle makes no 
allusion whatever to the groundless notion of guardian angels. 
The associates here mentioned are former prophets and mes- 
sengers, beings of the same nature, who, like Jesus himself, 
were commissioned to reveal the will of God to men. 
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predecessors ; for while they are described as menial 
servants, this last and greatest prophet is repre- 
sented in a regal capacity, as invested with high dig- 
nity and authority; as a just and righteous prince, 
who, because of the superior excellence of his cha- 
racter, and importance of his commission, is ad- 
vanced by his Father and his God to, and power- 
fully supported in, a station of glory and felicity far 
beyond those who like him were honoured with a 
divine commission though in an inferior degree. 


The psalm which is here cited is applied by the 
Jews to the Messiah, and by Christians to Christ. 
Whether it be a prophecy at all, will bear a ques- 
tion; and how far a prophecy can be admitted as 
containing a double sense, is a case of exceeding 
great difficulty; but nothing can be argued from 
the use made of the prophecies by this writer, be- 
cause it is plain, from the last citation, that he is 
satisfied with texts whose sound alone, however 
distant from the true meaning, is applicable to his 
purpose. 

It is a strange interpretation which some inge- 
nious and learned men # have given of this passage, 





* Some learned men.] Mr. Peirce expounds the text in this 
manner: ‘ Therefore, O God, thy God hath anointed thee to a 
vastly greater regal authority and power than ever belonged to 
the angels, who before thy inauguration were partners with thee 
in the government of the world.” The learned author observes, 
in his note upon the passage, “ It seems not an unreasonable 
Supposition, that, notwithstanding their holiness and integrity, 
they might be liable to such mistakes as Christ was not.” 


But 


10. 
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viz. that Jesus Christ, who had formerly been em- 
ployed like other guardian angels, his equals, in 
superintending a particular district, had conducted 
himself so well in his peculiar province, that, as the 
reward of his merits, he was now advanced to uni- 
versal doininion, and his former colleagues are made 
his subjects. Surely divine revelation was commu- 
nicated to teach mankind something of more im- 
mediate importance than these imaginary revolu- 
tions in the celestial hierarchy. The design of the 
gospel is to make men wise unto salvation ; and it 
contains no information that is not directly condu- 
cive to this purpose. 


4. The writer having mentioned God as the sup- 
porter of the throne of the son, now in the language 
of the psalmist, Ps. cii. 25, expresses his confidence 
in the divine immutability as the pledge of thé per- 
petual duration of the Messiah’s kingdom, ver. 10 
—12. 

And: Thou, Lord', in the beginning hast 


But can any reflecting person seriously believe that the go- 
vernment of the world was ever committed to the care of imper- 
fect and fallible beings, who, because of their incapacity, were 
afterwards deposed, and the forms of government changed ? 

1 Thou, Lord] “ In Ps. cit. 25, there is no corresponding 
Hebrew for thou, Lord. Jehovah must be supplied from ver. 21, 
22, or God from ver. 24.” Newcome. ‘The words however are 
found in the LXX. and were probably dropped by negligence 
from the Hebrew copies. The immutability of God is here 
declared as a pledge of the immutability of the kingdom of 
Christ. “Tu show,” says Emlyn (Works, vol. ii. p. 340), 
** how able his God who had anointed him was, to make good 
and maintain what he had granted him, a durable kingdom 
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founded the earth, and the heavens are the works 
of thy hands. They will perish, but thou remain- 
est?; they will decay altogether lke a garment, 
and like a mantles thou wilt fold them up, and 
they will ke changed; but thou art the same, and 
thy years will not fail. 

This sublime description of the eternity, the im- 
mutability, and the almighty power of God, in which 
the devout psalmist represents the supreme Being 
as remaining unchangeable in all the glory of his 
attributes from age to age, while at his pleasure 
worlds and systems rise and disappear in long sue- 
cession, and the splendid firmament itself is folded 
up and laid aside like a robe, inspires a joyful as- 
surance that the kingdom of his son, supported by 
the arm of his omnipotence, shall bear down all op- 
position, and shall endure to the end of time. 

These words are, by readers whose minds are 
biassed by popular prejudice, supposed to be ad- 
dressed to Christ; but there is nothing in the con- 
nexion which necessarily leads to this conclusion. 
As they stand in the hundred and second Psalm 
they are evidently addressed to God; and a Jew, 
writing to his countrymen, would never presume to 





for ever and ever.’ See Lindsey’s Sequel to his Apology, 
p. 488. 

® Thou remainest.} or, thou shalt remain. See Peirce and 
Macknight. diayevsig. “ thou wilt endure throughout.” 
Wakefield. 

° Amantle.] wegiGodaiov, “ an upper garment or cloak.” 
Beza understands it of the covering of a tent. 
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hold that language concerning a prophet, however 
dignified, which in their sacred writings was uni- 
formly appropriated to the Deity. 


5. It was the commission of former prophets not 
to establish the new dispensation, but to prepare 
the way for it, ver. 13, 14. 

Moreover, to which of those messengers hath he 
ever said, Sit thou at my right hand until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool' ? Are they not all ser- 
vants swift as winds?, sent forth upon their mini- 


1 Thine enemies thy footstool?] Dr. Macknight observes, 
that “‘ the eastern prices used to tread upon the necks of their 
vanquished enemies, in token of their utter subjection, Josh. 
x. 24. And some of the more haughty ones, in mounting their 
horses, used them as a footstool.” 

2 Servants swift as winds.] Agirepyina wveumara, ministering 
winds, See ver. 7. The writer probably alludes to the compa- 
rison he had just made, and means to represent all former pro- 
phets as eager in their inferior and menial stations to obey the 
orders of their sovereign, to wait upon the future heirs of salva- 
tion, z.e. to deliver those prophecies of the Messiah which would 
induce those who came after them to receive the gospel. 

Our translation uses the phrase ministering spirits, which im- 
mediately leads the English reader to conceive of angels in this 
connexion as incorporeal beings. That the words will bear this 
sense cannot be denied ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the word aveuuara is used here in a different sense from that 
in which it is used in the context. Mr. Peirce, in his Note, 
endeavours to accommodate the passage to his own strange 
hypothesis of a revolution in the celestial hierarchy. He al- 
lows, however, that the presumption is in favour of the trans- 
lation ministering winds. 

But even admitting that ‘ ministering spirits” is the true 
translation, it would not follow that angels were alluded to. 
In the Hebrew idiom a man’s spirit means himself, viz. 2 Tim. 
iv. 22. ‘ The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit,” 7. e. with 
thee, Compare Philem, ver. 25, 1 Cor. ii. 1]. ‘* Are they not 
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siry for the sake of those who were to be the heirs3 
of salvation? 

In the hundred and tenth Psalm Jehovah is in- 
troduced as addressing a highly exalted person, 
whom the psalmist calls ‘‘ his lord” in these re- 
markable words, “ Sit thou at my right hand until 
I make thine enemies thy footstool.” This we all 
agree * to apply to the Messiah, and to be prophetic 
of his high dignity and ultimate universal authority 
and dominion. But do you find any passage in the 
Jewish scriptures in which this language, or any 
thing like it, is addressed to any other prophet ? 
Are they styled lords? are they at the right hand 
of God? are they promised universal empire? No: 
their office, however honourable and important, was 
ofa humbler nature. They were only servants under 
the divine controul, swift as the winds to obey the 
orders they received. Their office was indeed ho- 
nourable, though secondary and inferior to that of 
the Son. They were harbingers of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, who by their predictions of his advent, 
and of the nature and extent of the authority which 
he was to exercise, prepared the minds of men for 


all ministering spirits?” is therefore no more than if the writer 
had said, ‘‘ are they not all ministers?” 

3 WVho were to be heirs.| ‘‘ for the sake of those who should 
afterward belong to the Christian church.” Peirce ; who ob- 
serves that the writer only speaks here “ of professed Chris- 
tians, enjoying the gospel, and the subjects of Christ’s visible 
kingdom and church on earth.” 

+ This we agree.] See Grotius and Whitby. The latter proves 
by many testimonies that the Jewish writers interpret this Psalm 
of the Messiah. 
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the reception of his doctrine, and supplied the most 
satisfactory proofs of the divinity of his mission. 
‘Thus the former prophets were appointed by God 
to be the instructors and the guides of those who 
were then to be, and who now are, by their instru- 
mentahty, the disciples of this new dispensation, 
and partakers of its inestimable benefits. 


6. From the pre-eminence of this new and glo- 
rious teacher he infers the superior regard due to 
the dispensation introduced by him. Ch. ii. 1—4. 

Lor this cause we ought to give the more ear- 
nest attention to the things which we have heard, 
lest at any tune we let them escape). 

The superior dignity of the teacher requires su- 
perior attention to the doctrine, which we may be 
sure is of proporticnably greater importance, and 


most worthy of being received and remembered by 
us. 


ur of the doctrine delivered by messengers? was 


1 Let them escape.] wagagéuwpev, run out as leaking vessels. 
The word means that we should not let what we have heard slip 
by us, or run out, through any negligence or carelessness.— 
‘* The figure is taken from water, which easily flows by one if 
it be not stopped, and by that means kept.’ Sykes. one 
quando preterfluere ea sinamus.”’ Bos. 

2 Messengers.) ayyeaoss, by former prophets, as in the con- 
text, commonly interpreted angels, and Whitby has a learned 
note to establish this-sense of the word. We know that pro- 
phets and messengers, viz. Moses, Aaron, Joshua, &c., were 
employed at the giving out of the law from Sinai (see Exod. 
xxiv. 12); but that any celestial created spirits were concerned 
in it we have no satisfactory evidence. 
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of such authority that? every transgression and dis- 
obedience received a just retribution, how shall we 
escape if we neglect so great a salvation*, which 
having been first published by the Lord, was con- 
Jirmed to us by those that heard him 5, God at 
the same time bearing testimony by signs and won- 
ders, and various mighty works, and distributions 
of the holy spirit, according to his own will ? 
This new dispensation cannot be neglected with 
impunity: for, consider with yourselves, if the legal 
dispensation which was introduced by messengers 
and servants, and the dignity and importance of 


’ Was of such authority that, &c.] So Wakefield. GeFasos, 
** stedfast, and every transgression,” &c. Newcome, according 
to the construction of the original. ‘ The threats denounced 
in the law were all put in execution exactly and rigidly, 7. e. in 
the wilderness.”’ Sykes. 

* Salvation.] i.e. deliverance in general, whether from the 
bondage of the law, or from the yoke of idolatry and vice. See 
Tit. ill, 5. It is not necessary to suppose that eternal life and 
happiness is here intended. Archbishop Newcome explains it 
of ** the doctrine and the means of salvation proposed by such 
high authority.” 

5 By those that heard him.] From this expression Grotius 
infers that this epistle was not written by an apostle, but by 
some disciple of the apostles, such as Luke, to whom he inclines 
to ascribe it. It is, to say the least, a strong presumption that 
Paul was not the author; for he always expressly disavows 
having learned the Christian doctrine from men, even though 
they were apostles, and affirms that he learned it from Christ 
alone. See Gal. i. 11. He never would have used the language 
which occurs here without some qualification. 

6 Signs and wonders, &c.| It is not easy, nor is it material, 
to know the distinctions of the miraculous powers here men- 
tioned. Peirce has an excellent note upon the passage. 
“* Some,” says Archbishop Newcome, “ distinguish thus: that 
oywetoy is a miracle wrought as a sign; repas, one wrought on 
inanimate nature; and Ovvapis, one wrought on animate na- 
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which must have been far inferior to that to which 
I now allude, was so strongly enforced, that condign 
punishment, without initigation or reprieve, was in- 
flicted upon the voluntary offender, can we in simi- 
lar circumstances hope for mercy ? Can we expect 
to escape the most distressing consequences if we 
reject a dispensation of so much greater value, which 
was first published by the glorious personage of 
whom the prophets were the harbingers, which was 
further taught and explained to us by his messen- 
gers, who learned it from his lips, and whose doc- 
trine was attested in the most solemn and convin- 
cing manner by those miracles which God enabled 
them to perform, and by those miraculous powers 
which he authorized them in various instances to 
communicate to their disciples. Let not any one 
think that the rejection of this divine institution is 
a matter of little consequence; or, that a doctrine 
introduced into the world with this splendour of 
miracles may be opposed, abandoned, or even neg- 
lected, without the utmost hazard. 


SECTION I. 


THE WRITER argues, from a variety of conside- 
rations, that the nature of the Christian dis- 
pensation required that the first teacher of it 
should be not an angel, or a celestial spirit, but. 
a suffering man.—Ch. ii. S—18. 


1. He affirms that the Christian dispensation 
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was not committed to the direction of angels, 
ver. 0. | 
Moreover, unto angels' (God) hath not com- 








1 Moreover, unto angels.) Moreover, yao, introducing, not 
an inference, but a collateral remark. The author enters upon 
a new subject: having proved that the founder of the new 
dispensation was superior to all former prophets and messen- 
gers of God, he now sets himself to prove that, exalted as he 
is in dignity, he is nevertheless in nature inferior to angels ; 
and is in this respect altogether similar to his brethren. ‘‘ dn- 
gels:’* so Wakefield. Here the connexion requires that the 
word which in the preceding section means human beings, mes- 
sengers of God, should now be taken in the sense of celestial 
spirits; such as angels are supposed to be. This change in the 
signification of a word, without giving notice of it, though a 
great fault in composition, is not out of character in our au- 
thor, who writes rhetorically rather than logically; and often 
takes the liberty of playing upon his words. In ver. 7 of the 
first chapter, he uses the words in a sense totally different 
from their original meaning as they stand in the civth Psalm. 
And if the common interpretation be correct, he changes the 
sense of avevwe in ver. 14, from the sense in which he uses it 
ver.7, without giving any notice of the alteration. 

It is not often that a writer sets himself to prove, that a 
human being is a human being, and nothing more than a hu- 
man being. But this writer, as though he were aware that the 
lofty expressions which he had used were liable to be misun- 
derstood, endeavours to guard his readers against this miscon- 
ception by stating in the most explicit terms, that by all he had 
said concerning the dignity of the Founder of the new covenant, 
and his superiority to the angels or prophets of the old dispen- 
sation, he never intended to represent him as superior to angels 
or celestial beings ; for as it had been foretold of him that he 
should be inferior to angels, so in fact it was indispensably re- 
quisite to the accomplishment of the object of his mission, that 
he should be a proper human being in every respect similar to 
those whom he came to redeem from vice and misery ; and not 
only so, but that he should also be a sufferer and a victim pre- 
viously to his advancement to his kingdom and glory. 

Such were the pains which the sacred writers took, and this 
writer in particular, to impress upon their readers a correct 
judgement concerning the person of thcir Master, and to pre- 
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mitted the world to come, concerning which we 
speak. 

The prophets of God, who are called his angels, 
or messengers, were employed by him to conduct 
the Jewish dispensation, sanctioned by temporal 
promises and threatenings, in its origin, and through 
the various stages of its progress; and I have just 
been proving to you, by arguments the most con- 
clusive, that the great prophet of the new dispensa- 
tion is superior to them all, as a son to a servant, 
as a master to his emissaries and messengers. You 
are not, however, from the ambiguity, or from the 
strength of language which I have used, to draw 
conclusions which were not designed, nor to infer 
that the person of whom I have been discoursing 


et nn ei 





vent their figurative expressions from being misunderstood. 
Yet such was the shame and seandal of the cross, and the dread 
of being exposed to scorn as the disciples of the crucified Naza- 
rene, that in the very age of the apostles, and in defiance of 
the plainest language of the New Testament, men began to 
introduce those corrupt opinions concerning Christ, which gra- 
dually grew up to the deification of his person, and ultimately 
to the monstrous doctrine of a Trivne God; which for fifteen 
centuries has been the belief and the disgrace of the apostate 
church. 


1 The world to come.)  simeusvyy wcrdrscay. It is agreed 
among critics, that the Christian dispensation is here intended ; 
but why called omenevyy weaagcay, the future inhabited world ? 
Some think because it is styled a new creation, Isa. Ixv. 17 ; 
others represent the expression as synonymous with aiwy, and 
render it the succeeding age; the temple being standing when 
this epistle was written. See Newcome’s Translation. Dr. 
Macknight and others suppose the writer to allude to the ob- 
ject of the divine promise under the Christian dispensation, 
namely, a future life, as distinguishicd from the promise of the 
Mosaic covenant, which was only the earthly Canaan. 
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is a being of a nature superior to man. The re- 
verse is true. For though the dispensation which 
I have described, and which has bcen introduced 
in the awful and magnificent manner which you 
have heard, is a dispensation greatly superior to 
any which preceded it, and is enforced by the mo- 
mentous sanctions of a future life, yet Lcan assure 
you that the direction of it is not committed to ce- 
lestial and angelic beings, but that the illustrious 
founder and teacher of it is a mere human being, 
a man like ourselves. 


2. The writer further remarks, that certain cir- 
cumstances are foretold concerning the Messiah in 
the book of Psalms, one of which still remains un- 
fulfilled, while the others have received their aceom- 
plishment in the person of Jesus, ver. 6—9. 

But a certain writer? hath somewhere testified, 
saying, What is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or any son of man3 that thou regardest him? 
Thow madest him a little lower * than the angels 5, 








2 4 certain writer.] I cannot think that Mr. Peirce, not- 
withstanding all the learning and ingenuity which he has ex- 
ercised upon the subject, has by any means proved, in a satis- 
factory manner, that the eighth Psalm was a prophecy of 
Christ. This is one instance among many of the very loose 
manner of quoting and applying scripture so familiar to the 
writer of this epistle, and probably to the Jews of his time. 

° Man, or any son of man.] See Wakefield. 

* A little lower.) Bpayy zs. Peirce and many others ob- 
serve that this expression may be translated, “for a short 
fime ;"’ which translation best accommodates the Arian hypo- 
thesis ; but the common translation is equally correct, and bet- 
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thou crownedst him with glory and honour, and 
thou hast set him over the works of thy hands'. 
Thou hast subjected all things under his feet. 
Now in thus subjecting all things to him, he hath 
left nothing that is not subjected to him?. 

This quotation from Psalm vili. 4—6 may be 
understood as prophetic of some illustrious person 
who is to be appointed universal governor, and to 
whose authority all things without exception are to 
be made subject. 

But now we do not yet see that all things are 
subjected to him. 

There is no person who has yet appeared to 
whom this part of the prophecy can apply; and 
therefore it is not from this circumstance that we 
can discover the illustrious object of it. But there 
is one, a distinguished character to whom I have 
all along alluded, and whom I shall immediately 


ter adapted to the original Psalm: there is, therefore, no rea- 
son to alter it. See Sykes. 

5 Angels.) The original word is Elohim, gods; and probably 
means to express beings of an order superior to mankind. It 
never signifies messengers, which is the primary sense of the 
word (339) that is commonly translated angel. 

' And thou hast set him over the works of thy hands.) This 
clause is wanting in the Clermont and Corbey and in many 
other ancient manuscripts, and likewise in the Syriac version ; 
but it is found both in the Hebrew and the LXX., and is proba- 
bly genuine. 

® He hath left nothing, &c.]_ The apostle Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 
27, applies the same text to the dominion of Christ : hence 
some have concluded that Paul was the author of this epistle ; 
but this is precarious, The apostle’s inference is different, viz. 
it is manifest that he is excepted who did put all things under 
him. 
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name, in whom the first part of the prophecy hath 
received its proper accomplishment ; and in whom, 
without doubt, the last and the most glorious part 
will in due time be amply verified. 

But we see Jesus 3, who was made a little lower 
than angels, that he, by the gratuitous goodness 
of God, might taste death for every man, for the 
suffering of death* crowned with glory and ho- 
nour. 

The person whom I mean is Jesus, the head of 
the new dispensation ; a name by many despised 
and abhorred; but to you, I trust, dear and vene- 
rable. He is the master that we serve, the founder 
of our faith, greatly pre-eminent over all former 
prophets and teachers. Not indeed in his nature ; 
for he like them is inferior to angels; and it was 
fit he should, for he was destined to be a sufferer ; 


3 We see Jesus.} Observe here, that this is the first mention 
of the name of Jesus, which the author does not introduce till 
he has raised in the minds of the Hebrew Christians the highest 
ideas of his office and character ; and though it is necessary to 
mention his sufferings, he does it in the slightest manner, it is 
only tasting death; which he represents at the same time as 
an event fraught with the most beneficial consequences to all 
mankind, as the result of the free goodness of God, and as im- 
mediately connected with and crowned by his advancement to 
the highest dignity and honour. This caution of the writer in 
introducing the name of Jesus has escaped the notice of most 
expositors. He seems to have intended the epistle for the in- 
spection of the unconverted, as well as the converted Hebrews ; 
and the fear of hurting the prejudices of the Jews, shows that 
the writer was educated in the school of Paul. See Peirce on 
ver. 11), 

* For the suffering of death.| The hyperbaton in this verse is 
noticed by all the critics. 
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and, by the free goodness of God, he was, for the 
benefit of all mankind, delivered up to a temporary 
death. But this event was so far from being dis- 
graceful to him, or to his cause, that by his resur- 
rection from the grave and ascension to the right 
hand of God, which was the reward of his voluntary 
sufferings, he is advanced to greater dignity and 
honour than any human being before him ever at- 
tained, which plainly points him out as the proper 
object of the remarkable prophecy which I have just 
cited, and as destined in the divine councils to be 
the future lord and governor of all things. 


Upon this paragraph we may observe, 1. That 
this passage makes it probable that the epistle was 
written, if not by Paul himself, yet by one of the 
companions or hearers of that apostle: for the same 
prophecy is quoted with the same view, I Cor. xv. 
25—27. 

2. The eighth Psalm does not appear to have 
any peculiar claim to be regarded as prophetic of 
the Messiah. It is a poetical composition which 
beautifully expresses the condescension and good- 
ness of the divine Being in the formation of man, 


nd in the dominion granted to him over the infe- 
rior creatures. ‘This therefore is an additional in- 
stance of quotation by accommodation from the 


Old Testament, so familiar with this writer, and 
with the Jews in his time. 

3. The word Elohim, which in this Psalm is 
translated angel, is not the same with that which 
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is usually so translated, and it never signifies a mes- 
senger. It is commonly rendered God, or Gods, 
and it expresses the dignity of the human race, as 
being little inferior to celestial spirits. ‘The writer 
here applies the expression to Jesus in the same 
sense, and means thereby to show that he was not 
an angel buta man. He insinuates that it was re- 
quisite that he should be a man, that he might be 
liable to death, of which, if he had been a celestial 
spirit, he would not have been susceptible. He was 
inferior to angels that he might taste of death. 

4. Fle tasted death for every man, i. e. all were 
benefited by his death, which sealed a new and uni- 
versal covenant, in which all mankind were parties. 
This is explained hereafter: at present, for the pur- 
pose of softening the prejudices of the Hebrews, it 
is just alluded to as the result of the merciful ap- 
pointment of God. Hedid but taste of death: he 
saw no corruption: he was raised on the third day, 
before any change took place; and the reproach 
was obliterated almost as soon as it began. 

o. The parts of the prophecy which are repre- 
sented as actually fulfilled are, First, that he was 
made lower than the angels, a mortal man, who by 
divine appointment suffered death. Second, that 
he is now advanced to glory and honour, that is, 
raised from the dead and exalted at the right hand 
of God. 

6. One part of the prophecy remained unful- 


filled. «* We do not yet see all things put under 
hin.” 
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Nor do we, who live at the distance of seventeen 
centuries, yet see this prediction completely veri- 
fied. But if there be truth in prophecy, the reli- 
gion of Jesus will eventually become the religion 
of the world. The doctrine of the cross will ulti- 
mately bear down all opposition ; and those events 
which, to our limited apprehensions, appear most 
hostile to its progress, will in the end appear to 
have been essential parts of the wise and mysterious 
plan of Providence, and subservient to the ultimate 
and universal triumph of the Christian cause. 


3. That there was an expediency in appointing 
that the Saviour of men should be a sufferer, ver. 
10. 

For wt became him, for whom are all things and 
by whom are all things, to make the leader of many 
sons' to glory, even the captain of their salvation, 
perfect through sufferings ®. 





' The leader of many sons.) Wakefield. eis dokav ayayovra’ 
“* Tt is not God that is here said to be bringing many sons to 
glory, for then it would have been in natural construction 

ayayavts, not ayayorre, but it is the Captain of their Salva- 
tion who was to bring many sons to glory. The sense of the 
place is, It became the goodness and wisdom of God to make 
his Son, who was to bring many sons to glory,—sons, who were 
to go through many sufferings in this life,—to make his Son, I 
say, an example to them to bear sufferings, to encourage them 
to persevere steady and immovable, till they obtained the re- 
ward of their sufferings.’ Sykes. 

* To make perfect through sufferings.] ‘‘ reAciwoas, to bring 
to an end, to finish, to perfect: the possession of his kingdom 
was the perfection of our Leader.” Sykes. Dr. Doddridge ap- 
proaches nearer to the true meaning of the author: ‘ [t be- 
came him, &c, to make the leader of salvation completely fit 
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You might naturally expect, like the rest of your 
nation, that the great deliverer would appear as a 
prince and a conqueror; whereas it is evident, as I 
have just observed, that the honour to which Jesus 
is advanced was attained by the suffering of death : 
and, however contrary the event may prove to our 
views and hopes, there can be no doubt, that the 
glorious Being who is the first cause and the last 
end of all, and by whose councils the whole plan of 
man’s salvation is conducted, had the wisest and the 
best reasons for what he has chosen to bring to 
pass. And we may be assured that no better way 
could be devised for executing his gracious pur- 
pose, than by appointing him, who was ordained to 
conduct multitudes of the sons of God to glory and 
felicity, and to be himself the first who should take 
possession of it as their pattern and forerunner, to 
become qualified and completed for this high and 
sacred office, and as it were consecrated to it, by 
passing through a previous scene of suffering and 
death. Some of the most obvious reasons for this 
appointment I shall proceed to state. 








for the full execution of his office by a long train of sufferings, 
whereby he was, as it were, solemnly consecrated to it.” 
There can be no doubt that this is the sense in which the word 
reaciow, to make perfect, is used in this epistle (see ch. vii. 28), 
and this sense, as Peirce observes, is confirmed by the words 
which immediately follow. See ver. 11. 

“‘ | would observe,’ says Dr. Priestley, “ that all that fol- 
lows in this chapter has no other object, and he never could 
have written it with any other idea, than that of Christ being 
as much a man as any of his followers who bore the Christian 
name.” 
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4, This glorious leader and his followers are all 
equally the spiritual descendants of Abraham, ver. 
11—13. 

For both he who sanctifieth', and they who are 
sanctified, are all? of one Vather3; for which 
cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren. 


a RE SS 





1 He who sanctifieth] ‘is he that puts persons into a sepa- 
rate state from others in respect to God ; and they that are sanc- 
tified ought to live up to the relation they stand in to God.” 
Sykes. 

* Are all.) Peirce thinks that by the use of the universal 
term all, the writer means to allude in a manner as inoffensive 
as possible to the conversion of the Gentiles. 

3 Of one Father.] 2& évos. The original is elliptical : some 
supply the ellipsis with the word God, ver. 9. ‘ Tue sanctifier 
Christ, and the sanctified, his disciples, are all of one Father, 
God.” Newcome. So Sykes. “all of one family ; all the de- 
scendants of Adam, and in a sense the seed of Abraham.” 
Doddridge. “* EE évog sc. aiuaros, vel omeauares, vel yeves. 
Omnes eandem habent, vel habere debebant naturam: quam in- 
terpretationem sequentia confirmant. cap.v. 1. Conveniens erat 
auctorem salutis humane non esse angelum, sed humana natura 
preditum.’ Rosenmuller.  ‘* All of them are of one father 
Abraham—the father of the faithful, the great pattern of be- 
heving.” Peirce. This is the interpretation adopted in the 
paraphrase, but I am doubtful whether that of Rosenmuller does 
not better suit the connexion. ‘ They are all,” says Dr. Whitby, 
“* of one original and nature.” It is the professed design of 
the writer in this section to show that the founder of the new 
dispensation, though far superior in rank to all preceding pro- 
phets, was nevertheless a human being in the proper sense of 
the word, and nothing more than such. As such, he acknow- 
ledges that he is not ashamed to eall his disciples his brethren ; 
that like them he is dependent upon the protection of God, to 
whom he is to give an account of his mission, and to present 
at the throne of God those who through divine mercy have 
been saved by him, his children, his beloved disciples, who are 
also beings of the same order and nature with himself. After 
which, the writer proceeds to show how necessary it was that 
he who came to save from the curse of the law should himself 
be a maa like his brethren subiect to the law. 


It 
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This illustrious teacher, who sanctifies his dis- 
ciples and separates them from the unbelieving 
world, as a people consecrated to God, and they 
who are thus consecrated by him, are all of them 
sons of God, the common parent of mankind, they 
are all beings of the same species, partakers of the 
same common nature, and are all the children of 
Abraham the holy patriarch, who is renowned for 
the confidence which he placed in the promises of 
God. He does not therefore assume any superio- 
rity over his faithful disciples; but though honoured 
with such an important mission he represents him- 
self as their brother in rank, and their companion 
in tribulation, equally with them depending upon 
and confiding in the promises of God, to whom all 
his success was owing. 

Saying, I will declare thy name unto my bre- 
thren*, in the midst of the assembly I will cele- 
brate thy praise. 

This is the language which David, in the twenty- 
second Psalm, ver. 22, puts into the mouth of that 
holy person who is the object of this prophecy, and 


It may be remarked that this writer, who so explicitly asserts 
the proper humanity of Christ, makes no reserve, puts in no 
salvo in favour of a superior and divine nature which was not 
subject to these humiliations. In truth, he had no idea of any 
such distinction. The fable of two distinct natures existing in 
one person was not then invented. 

* To my brethren.) ‘‘ The passage here cited,” says Peirce, 
‘is taken from Ps. xxii. 22; and the whole Psalm seems to 
me to belong entirely and solely to Christ. That he was not 
ashamed to call his disciples brethren, we learn from John xx. 
17, Matt. xxv. 40, xxviii. 10.” 
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who is the same that we now call our master; and 
who thus condescends to speak of his faithful disci- 
ples as his brethren. 

And again, I will continue to put my trust in 
him. And again', Behold I, and the children 
whom God hath given me?. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from a pas- 
sage in the prophecy of Isaiah, ch. viii. 17, 18; 
where a great teacher predicted under the name of 
Immanuel, who is the person of whom I am speak- 
ing, the head of the new dispensation, declares his 
resolution to place his confidence in God under great 
difficulties and trials; and thus approves himself a 
genuine son of Abraham: and as he immediately 
speaks of his disciples as children given to him by 
God, they likewise are with him the spiritual de- 


1 And again.) The two clauses here cited stand together in 
Isaiah vill. 17,18; but being cited as separate testimonies, it 
has been conjectured that the writer takes the former from 
Psalm xviii. 2, or 2 Sam. xxii. 3, See Peirce and Sykes in loc. 
But it seems equally probable that the words xas madi have 
been repeated from the first clause, by the inadvertence of 
some early transcriber. This was the opinion of Wall. See 
Bowyer. 

2 Behold I, &c.] This is language which, according to the 
interpretation of Mr. Peirce and Mr. Dodson, the prophet puts 
into the mouth of Immanuel, or the Messiah. It seems to be 
introduced here to show that the Messiah was the heir of Abra- 
ham‘s faith; and that believers, being his spiritual children, 
were together with him the spiritual descendants of Abraham. 
See Peirce in loc. and Dodson on Isa, viii. 17. ‘‘ The argu- 
ment,” says Peirce, “ stands thus: All that believe in God, 
whether they are Jews or Gentiles, are children of Abraham. 
Christ, as appears by this testimony, believed in God; conse- 
quently he must himself be a son of Abraham; and all be- 
lievers, whether Jews or Gentiles, must be his brethren.” 
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scendants of the believing patriarch, and heirs of 
the promise. 


In this way does the author represent to the be- 
lieving Hebrews that the great leader of the Chris- 
tian faith was, and that it was foretold that he would 
be, like their renowned ancestor, eminent for his firm 
and cheerful reliance upon God in seasons of great 
difficulty and trial, and thus he gradually reconciles 
their minds to the acknowledgement of a suffering 


Messiah. 


5. As he came to deliver men, and not angels, 
from the curse of the law and thie fear of death, it 
was necessary that he should be a man and not an 
angel, ver. 14—16. 

Inasmuch then as these children partook in com- 
mon of flesh and blood, he also in the very same 
manner participated? in the same, that through 
death he might destroy* him who hath the power of 
death, that ts, the devil, and might deliver those 





3 In the very same manner participated.) rapamryciws mes 
reoxe. The expression in the public version, ‘‘ took part” of 
the same, seems to imply that the participation of human na- 
ture was, in Jesus, a voluntary act ; an idea which the original 
by no means conveys. Mr. Peirce well observes, that the word 
napanAynoiws does not here import ‘ a faint likeness,’ or ‘ re- 
semblance,’ but ‘ a proper and exact conformity ;’ he partook 
of flesh and blood as completely as the children do.” 

* Destroy.| xatagyyrn’ The word properly signifies to render 
ineffectual. Rom, iil, 31. See Dr. Macknight. It might have 
been rendered, tu defeat, to bring to nought. 1 Cor. i. 28, ii. 6, 
xv. 24. See Peirce. 

° That is, the devil.) Some have thought that the devil is 
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who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to slavery. For it layeth not hold of an- 
gels', but it layeth hold of the posterity of Abra- 


ham. 





said to have the power of death, because he is the inflicter of 
death; a power which Mr. Peirce, who is willing to attribute 
it to him to a certain extent, justly thinks ought not to be at- 
tributed to him universally. But, in fact, what evidence is 
there that he possesses it in the least degree? Peirce himself, 
and many others, understand the expression as an allusion to 
his having tempted our first parents in paradise, and thereby 
bringing death upon themselves and their posterity; an as- 
sumption for which the account of the Fall lays no foundation. 
But what inference is too incredible or too formidable, if the 
fact be once admitted, that a being such as the devil is com- 
monly described to be, shares with the Supreme in the govern- 
ment of the universe ? 

The devil, which is sometimes a personification of the prin- 
ciple of evil, is, in this passage, probably put for the accusing 
and condemning power, that is, rm Law, which accuses, con- 
victs, and passes a sentence of condemnation upon all who are 
subject to its authority, and who break its commands ; and 
might well fill the hearts of all who are amenable to its tribu- 
nal with dismay. It is the law which thus possesses the power 
of death, and which being abolished by the death of Christ, all 
who believe in him are released from its condemning sentence, 
and emancipated from the fear of death. 

For this interpretation, which appears to me to remove all 
difficulties from a very obscure text, ] am indebted to the late 
Samuel Prime, Esq. of Whitton, whose zeal in biblical research 
was only equalled by his enlightened liberality in the diffusion 
of Christian knowledge. 

1 It layeth not hold of angels:] i.e. the fear of death. This 
interpretation is advanced by the late Rev. John Palmer of Mac- 
clesfield, and ingeniously and learnedly supported by him in the 
Theological Repository, vol. v. p. 161. It is greatly to be pre- 
ferred to that of Sykes, Peirce, Newcome, and others; viz. 
** For indeed he, i.e. Christ, helpeth not angels.” ‘The text 
as it stands in the public version, ‘‘ Verily he took not on him 
the nature of angels, but he took on him the seed of Abra- 
ham,” is a lamentable proof how much King James’s transla- 
tors were misled by thcir prejudices. Perhaps the words might 
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The great object to be accomplished by the mis- 
sion of Christ was to deliver his brethren the chil- 
dren of Abraham from the fear of death; a fear 
which in some persons, and in some circumstances, 
is so prevalent as to take away all comfort and to 
make life itself a burden. 

This is a fear to which angels and beings of a 
superior order are not exposed, not being liable to 
mortality ; but it is in a peculiar degree incident to 
the descendants of Abraham, who are not only, as 
men, subject to the universal law of death, but who 
are also placed under a law which pronounces sen- 
tence upon every transgressor, without remission, 
exposing to a fearful and unknown doom every one 
who falls short of sinless obedience. 

It was therefore expedient that he who was com- 
missioned to deliver his brethren from the curse of 
the law, should be, not an angel, or a being of su- 
perior order, who could feel no true sympathy with 
their condition ; but a proper human being, in every 
respect like themselves, not only as a man, but as 
one of the posterity of Abraham, born under the 








be rendered thus: He, z.e. the devil, the accusing power, layeth 
not hold of angels, but of the seed of Abraham. This would 
keep up the spirit of the allegory. And this interpretation would 
supply a very obvious answer to Dr. Sykes’s just and pertinent 
question : ‘* Why should it be said that Christ came to help 
the seed of Abraham, and not the seed of Adam?’ The true 
answer to which is: That it was the posterity of Abraham only, 
who, living under the dominion of the law, were subject to its 
accusation, and whose lives became a burden to them in con- 
sequence of that sentence of condemnation of which they were 
apprized, and from which they could not escape. in 
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law, exposed to the weaknesses and fears of human 
nature, and who himself suffered the penalty of the 
law. 

Not indeed as a transgressor, for his obedience 
was perfect, but with a nobler purpose; that by 
death he might destroy him who had the power of 
death, that is, the devil. Do not mistake me: do 
not imagine that Jesus died to exterminate some 
evil spirit who possesses power to increase the ago- 
nies of death. No such mischievous being exists 
in the works of God. The devil which Christ abo- 
lished by his death, was the accusing and condemn- 
ing power, the law itself, which with relentless se- 
verity pronounced sentence upon transgressors, and 
thus possessed the dreadful power of adding horror 
to the horrors of death. But the death of Christ, 
which sealed the covenant of pardon and peace, has 
put an end to the law, and disarmed death of its 
terrors. 


We see here with what caution and ingenuity 
the sacred writer insinuates to the believing He- 
brews that most offensive of all doctrines, that the 
law having answered its purpose is now completely 
abolished, and that believers under the new cove- 
nant are no longer subject to its yoke. 


6. A complete resemblance to his brethren was 
requisite to inspire the leader of the new dispensa- 


tion with sympathy, and to qualify him for the office 


of high-priest, ver. 17, 18. 
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So that wt was right} for him in all things to be 
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like to his brethren, that he might be amereiful and V& \/- 


Saithful high-priest? in things relating to God, in 
order to promtiate the sins of the peoples. 

It was quite necessary that this great deliverer 
should be in every circumstance similar to his bre- 
thren, both as to his being a real man, and subject 
to the dominion of the law; for without this he 





1 [t was right.) See Wakefield’s translation. 

2 A merciful and faithful high-priest.] This is the first men- 
tion of Jesus Christ as a high-priest, upon which character the 
writer afterwards expatiates at large. He is merciful and faith- 
ful, cAeyuwy xas misos, i. e. the high-priest of a dispensation in 
which mercy is promised to faith, as distinguished from works, 
which were required by the law, on the failure of which it pro- 
nounces a sentence of condemnation. 

9 To propitiate the sins of the people.| Not es 79 iAaoxeodas 
Téph Tw aLapTiwy, Not, as is commonly rendered, to propitiate, 
or ‘‘ make reconciliation ror the sins of the people,”’ but to pro- 
pitiate or reconcile the sins themselves, Mr. Peirce, who admits 
this to be the literal interpretation, says “‘ there is no sense in 
it.” But if it be interpreted as a prosopopeeia, the sins, the ac- 
cusing powers, which clamour for punishment, may he quieted, 
appeased, silenced, by the dispensation of the gospel, as the 
Jaw, the condemning power, is abolished by it. 

Dr, Sykes also observes, ‘‘ The form of expression here is 
quite unusual: iAaoxeo$as Ozov, or wept anaeTiwy, to appease 
God, or to appease God on account of sins, is frequent ; but the 
expression here used, to reconcile sins, or appease sins, is some- 
thing very particular.” He well explains it, that “‘ Christ, as 
a high-priest, did his part that our sins might be passed over, 
and not brought to account.” Had it occurred to these learned 
writers to consider sins in this connexion as a personification 
of the accusing power, as prosecutors invoking the penalty of 
the law, the construction of the language would have been 
easily explained. 

The meaning probably is, to remove all legal obstructions 
and disqualifications, so that those who were excluded as sin- 
ners from the privileges of the old covenant might be admitted 
to the benefits of the new dispensation, and might be called and 
made holy, 
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would not have been duly qualified to exercise that 
office which he now sustains, and upon which I 
shall presently expatiate more at large, namely that 
of a high-priest, under a dispensation which pro- 
claims mercy to those who believe: under which 
character he conducts the Christian dispensation as 
one grand act of temple worship; and thus he si- 
lences the clamours of sin, invoking vengeance and 
condemnation, as he abolishes the law which passes 
the sentence of death. 


This I believe to be the true meaning of the 
writer, whose words are not that he propitiates God 
for the sins of men, but that he propitiates the sins 
themselves. Having in the preceding sentence per- 
sonified the law as the condemning power whose 
sentence aggravated the terrors of death, but which 
was abolished by Christ, he now personifies the sins 
of transgressors as accusing powers, which were not 
utterly destroyed like the law, but which were si- 
lenced and pacified by that dispensation of grace, 
to the ministration of which Christ was consecrated 
by his death, and which proclaimed mercy to those 
who believed. On which account Christ is called a 
merciful and faithful high-priest ; or a high-priest 
of that dispensation which requires faith as the con- 
dition of mercy. 

lor wherein he hath suffered being tried, he ws 
able to help» those who are under trial. 





' Able to help.) Poydyras “means to encourage, to strengthen, 
not by any supernatural aid, but by the example which Christ 
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If it was an angel that suffered and not a man, 
or if he suffered as some think only in appearance, 
his instructions would lose their effect, and his 
example would be of no use; for the cases of the 
teacher and the disciple would be totally dissimi- 
Jar: but just in the degree in which he has suffered 
he can benefit his fellow sufferers. Since, there- 
fore, he was a man lke ourselves, who had all the 
frailties, all the feelings, and ail the fears of a hu- 
man being, and who suffered all the pains which 
any other man in the same circumstances would 
have endured, and since, by the exercise of faith 
and resignation, he triumphed over the fear of 
death, and was in due time raised from the grave, 
his doctrine and example may now be of the most 
essential benefit to his fellow sufferers, both as it 
teaches them to bear affliction of every kind with 
dignity and fortitude, and as it enables them to 
triumph over death in its most terrible aspect, by 
exciting the assured and glorious hope, that be- 
cause he lives they shall live also. 


SECTION IL. 


THE WRITER briefly touches upon the superiority 
of Jesus to Moses. Ch. iii. 1—6. 


The writer of this epistle having, ch. i., stated 





himself exhibited of suffering in the cause of truth and of God.” 
Theolog. Repos. vol. v. p. 165. 
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the great superiority of the founder of the new dis- 
pensation to all former prophets and teachers, and 
having, ch. ii., proved that in order to accomplish 
the purposes of his mission it was necessary that he 
should be not an angelic being, but a frail and suf- 
fering man, advances now to assert the superiority 
of Jesus to Moses. Upon a subject so delicate and 
so unacceptable to the prejudices of his countrymen 
he touches with great tenderness and brevity, and 
the train of his argument stands thus: 

Believers in the gospel constitute one great fa- 
mily, ver. 2, 6, of which the father and ruler is 
God, ver. 4. 'To this family Moses in his place 
was a faithful servant, the Mosaic institute being 
intended to prefigure and attest the Christian dis- 
pensation, ver. 5. Whereas Jesus is a son in the 
same family, appointed by the Father to rule over 
the whole household, ver. 6. 

With this general key to the author’s meaning 
it will be easy to interpret particular expressions. 


1. He calls upon the believing Hebrews to con- 
sider the perfect resemblance between the fidelity 
of Jesus and that of Moses, ver. 1, 2. 

Wherefore, holy brethren\, partakers of the hea- 
venly calling, consider attentively this apostle and 
high-priest? of our profession, Jesus?, who was 

1 Holy brethren.] See Peirce on the text, who recollects no 
other instance in which Christians are directly addressed under 
this character, and supposes an allusion to ch. ii. 11. 


2 High-priest.] As an apostle, or divine messenger, he was 
superior to Moses; as a high-priest, he excelled Aaron. 
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faithful to him wha appointed him*, as Moses alsa ch. ut. 


was, in all the family of God 5. 

My beloved fellow worshipers, children of the 
same father, brethren of the same deliverer, sepa- 
rated by your faith in him from the unbelieving 
world, and consecrated to the service of God; who 
have wisely accepted the invitation of the gospel, 
and have been admitted to participate in its divine 
privileges and exalted hopes, reflect seriously upon 
the facts which I have just stated. Meditate upon 
the conduct of Jesus our master, the authorized 
teacher, the great high-priest of that new dispensa- 
tion into which we are introduced ; remember that 
he was a frail suffering mortal man like ourselves, 
who felt and endured all that we should feel and 


3 Jesus.) The received text reads Jesus Christ. But Xptsoyv 
is omitted in the Alexandrine and other ancient manuscripts, 
and in the Aithiopic and Vulgate versions, and by Griesbach. 
It is plain that this writer purposely avoids speaking of Jesus 
as the Messiah, till he directly asserts, and in his way proves, 
his superiority to Moses, ver. 6. 

* To him who appointed.) rw roincavry for this sense of the 
word oisw see Mark iii. 14, and Peirce’s note. Some of the 
ancients objected to the genuineness of this epistle, because 
Jesus is here represented as made by God. 

° Family of God.] In the original it is “ his family,” that 
is, aS Some understand it, the family committed to Moses. See 
Archbishop Newcome’s Translation. The writer unquestion- 
ably alludes to Num. xii. 7, where God saith, “ My seryant 
Moses is not so, who is faithful in all my house.” The house 
or family here mentioned is therefore the family of God—it is 
all the household—it includes, therefore, the Christian as well 
as the Jewish church—in this family Moses is declared to be 
nothing more than a servant—but Jesus, as the Messiah, is 
universally allowed to be a son, and therefore, by the authority 
of the Jewish scriptures theinselves, Moses is inferior to Jesus. 
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endure in similar circumstances : consider how hard 
a task he had to accomplish, and mark the faith- 
fulness, the zeal, the fortitude, the perseverance with 
which he fulfilled the office assigned him. Of Mo- 
ses, the great prophet and minister of the old dis- 
pensation, we read, Numbers xii. 7, that God bore 
testimony to him, that his servant Moses was faith- 
ful in all his house; and what can be more evident 
than that the same honourable character is equally 
applicable to him who has been appointed to the 
still more dignified office of publishing the new and 
better covenant ? 


2. Jesus is superior even to Moses himself, being 
ason anda ruler in that family in which Moses 
sustained no higher character than that of a faith- 
ful servant, ver. 3—6. 

for! he hath recewed as much greater honour 
than Moses, as the ruler of a household? hath 
more honour than the houschold. 

You may be surprised, and your feelings may be 
shocked at what I am about to assert ; but you will 
find it strictly true. This Jesus, this frail suffering 














1 For.)] “ yap, referendum ad. v. 1. Nune enim ratio affertur, 
cur attendere debeamus Jesum, quia nempe major est Mose.” 
Rosenmuller. 

2 The ruler of a household.] 6 xaracnevacas. “* the regu- 
lator of a family.” Wakefield. ‘* He who framed the house- 
hold, he who constituted, disposed, set in order any society, 
hath greater honour than that society or any part of it.” New- 
come, ‘ Oi. est familia—é xar. non est Aédilis, ut multi vo- 
lunt, sed omnibus rebus necessariis, instruens domian et familiam, 
v. Matt. xi. 10.” Rosenmuller. 
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man, of whom I have been discoursing, is superior ch. IIL. 


to our great prophet and lawgiver, even to Moses 
himself. And as I have alluded to that scripture 
in which Moses is declared to have been a faithful 
servant to the household of God, I will add, that 
Jesus, our teacher and lawgiver, is as much supe- 
rior to Moses, as the ruler of a family is to any one 
of the domestics, or even to all united. 

for every household is under some ruler, but he 
who ruleth all things is God8. 

In every family there must be some person who 
has the management and chief direction of the 
affairs of the household; and in the great moral 
family to which I allude, the church of God, in all 
its comprehension and to its utmost extent, the chief 
manager, the parent and governor of the whole, is 
God. It is he that appoints to every individual his 
respective station and employment, and to him they 
are accountable. 

And Moses indced was faithful in all the fa- 
mily of God4 us a servant, for a testimony® to 
those things which were afterwards to be spoken. 





3 He who ruleth all things.] ‘‘ Every society is and must 
be ordered and regulated by somebody who is considered as 
superior to those who are under his jurisdiction ; and to show 
that this is a true state of the case, it extends to all things, and 
to the government of all; even to God the supreme governor 
uf a who, therefore, has the supreme glory and honour.” 

ykes. 
* The family of God.] So Wakefield. Gr. in all his family. 
See ver. 2. | 

° For a testimony.| ‘“ The meaning seems to be, that Moses 

was designed to prepare God’s church for the message which 


Ver. 3. 
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Ch. Ill. 
Ver. 5. 
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The scripture assures us that Moses was faithful 
to the great family of God, in which he bore a di- 
stinguished office: but it expressly declares that the 
character he sustained was only that of a servant; 
and the office he performed to the universal house- 
hold, including all the people of God, of all ages 
and countries, was by bearing testimony to the truth 
and divinity of the doctrine which was to be pub- 
lished by a greater teacher at a remote period of 
time. This he did both directly, by announcing 
that such a teacher and prophet would appear, and 
indirectly, by arranging his institute under divine 
direction, so as to be typical of, and preparatory to, 
another and a better dispensation. 

But Christ! as a son, over his family?, which 





Christ was to bring; and that by his writings he so testified of 
Christ, as that they who duly attended to what he said might 
come to a certain knowledge of the truth of what Christ should 
deliver when he came. This is a further hint of the superiority 
of Christ to Moses. I[f Moses was thus to prepare men for 
Christ, it is but reasonable to think that Christ was superior 
to him.” Peiree. ** Moses was faithful to his declaration of 
those things which were afterwards more particularly spoken of. 
He declared that one should arise like himself. And the pro- 
phets afterwards spoke of several particulars about the-person 
of the Messiah, his sufferings, and his being to be cut off.” 
Sykes. 

' But Christ.] This writer uses mzch address to avoid giving 
a shock to the prejudices of his countrymen; and there can be 
little doubt that the epistle was intended for the perusal of the 
unbelieving as well as the believing Jews, and perhaps chiefly 
for those who were ina state of suspense, the number of whom 
was, no doubt, very considerable. He does not mention the 
obnoxious name of Jesus till ch. i. 9, after having prepared the 
way by a sublime description of his character and office; and 
at the same time connccting his sufferings with the state of 
glory to which he was advanced in consequence of them, and 
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family we are, if we hold fast the confidence, 
even the rejoicing of our hope, firm® unto the end. 

Your surprise at my assertion of the superiority 
of Jesus, the founder of the new dispensation, to 
Moses, the legislator of the Sinai covenant, will be 
considerably diminished, when I remind you that 
Jesus is the Christ: that this glorious but suffering 
man, of whose dignity and humiliation I have been 
so long discoursing, is that very Messiah of whom 
Moses prophesied, and to whom the hopes and ex- 
pectations of our nation have been so long and so 
eagerly directed. But the Messiah is by all ac- 
knowledged to be the son of God; and therefore, 
of course, he takes precedence in that household 


of their great benefit to mankind. And he never gives him the 
title of the Messiah till it becomes necessary to his argument 
to establish his superiority to Moses, and to reconcile the He- 
brews to so offensive a doctrine. And even here he carefully 
avoids introducing any mention of his having been a sufferer. 
I do not recollect that any of the expositors have noticed the 
extreme caution with which he connects the names of Jesus 
and of Christ; though many have remarked his prudence in 
concealing his own. 

2 Over his family :} that is, God’s. Not as a son, over his 
own house, which Peirce says “ is utterly disagreeable to the 
scope of the context, and spoils the sense.” See Griesbach, 
Newcome, and Sykes. 

’ Which family.] 6s is the reading of the Corbey MS., and 
marked by Griesbach as of considerable authority. ‘The reading 
of the received text is, whose family. 

* Confidence.) wagpyoiav. Mr. Peirce thinks there is an 
allusion here to the profession made of their faith and hope at 
baptism, which they expressed with joy and glorying. See iii. 
14, x. 22, 23, 

5 Firm.) BeCaiay is wanting in the Syriac version: Peirce 


says it is exegetical, and gives the translation in the text. See 
ver. 14, where it occurs again. 
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Ch. III. 
Ver. 6. 
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over whieh his Father has appointed him to pre- 
side; and in which Moses, however illustrious and 
venerable, occupies only the humble station of a 
servant. Of this happy and highly privileged fa- 
mily, we, my friends, are the honoured members, if 
we courageously persevere in the profession of that 
faith which we solemnly declared at our baptism, 
and in which we gloried, and if we stedfastly adhere 
to the joyful hope of the gospel and regulate our 
conduct thereby to the end of life. 


SECTION IV. 


Tur rest promised to believers, and into whach 
Jesus introduces his followers, being far su- 
perior to that of Canaan, into which Joshua 
led the Israelites, the writer solemnly warns the 
Hebrews, from the example of their rebellious 
ancestors, of the extreme danger of neglecting 
that state of sabbatism, which Jesus grants to 
his followers, by which he means their evange- 
fical state.-—Ch. ii. 7—iv. 13. 


The writer was aware how revolting the doctrine 
he had advanced was to the prejudices of his read- 
ers: and therefore he immediately enters a caution 
against the natural effect of such prejudices, by re- 
minding them of the great danger of apostasy from 
the faith. Their ancestors had forfeited the pro- 
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mised land because they would not give credit to Ch II. 


Moses, notwithstanding the miracles to which they 
had been witnesses in Egypt and the wilderness ; 
and they will sustain a far greater loss, namely, that 
of all the privileges and blessings of the gospel 
(which is what he means by vest), if they cease to 
believe in Jesus as the Messiah, after all the evi- 
dence which they have had of his divine mission. 


1. He introduces from Psalm xev. an account 
of the rebellion and punishment of the Israelites 
in the wilderness, ver. /—L1. 


Wherefore, as the holy spirit saith', To-day, Ver @- 


when ye? shall hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts, as in the bitter provocation in the day of 
that trial in the wilderness, wherewith* your fu- 





1 The holy spirit saith.] Perhaps the writer meant nothing 
more than to say, that a pious writer thus expresses himself in 
the person and undcr the character of God. If he meant, as he 
is usually understood, to assert the inspiration of the Psalmist, 
it would by no means follow that the Psalmist was actually in- 
spired, because this unknown writer, whose own inspiration is 
very problematical, affirmed it. The Psalmist himself lays no 
claim to inspiration; and there is nothing either in the senti- 
ments or the language of that beautiful ode, which an intelligent 
and pious though uninspired writer might not be very well sup- 
posed to have written. 

® When ye.) See Macknight ; and Whitby, who proves this 
to be the proper sense of eay. Gen. xiii. 8, Job vii. 4, &c. 

5 The bitter provocation.) waparixpacuw. See Macknight. 
** exacerbatio.’’ Schleusner. 

* Wherewith.| ov: ‘* According to the manner of the Greek 
construction, this word relates to the re retpacua, temptation, 
rather than to epy4w, the wilderness ; and this translation makes 
the Greek agree exactly with the Hebrew.” Peirce. 
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chu. thers tried me, proved me?, and saw my works 
Ver. 10. forty years’. Therefore was I grievously of- 
Jended+ with that generation, and said, Their 
hearts are always wandering, and they consider > 
not my ways; so I swarein my anger, They shall 

not enter into my rest 6, 
There is a passage in the book of Psalms (xev. 7 
—11) in which the writer, whether David or some 
other pious man, animated with a spirit of devotion 
and zeal, earnestly exhorts his countrymen, in the 
name and person of God, to obey his voice, and 
not to resist his will as their ancestors had done in 
the wilderness. ‘There, though they had seen the 
wonderful works of God for forty years together, 
they murmured at his dispensations, and rebelled 
against his authority, till at last, as the just pu- 


' Tried me.) ‘ distrusted his power or goodness.” Whitby. 

® Proved me.] edoxmmacay. ‘* went about to try and prove 
him whether he could or would punish sinners ; and to provoke 
and dare him to do his worst.’’ Pococke ap. Whitby. 

* Saw my works forty years.) Mr. Peirce supposes that the 
Hebrew copy which this writer used might agree in its punc- 
tuation with his quotation from it. 

* Grievously offended.| mpoowy hice. So Peirce. ‘* exceed- 
ingly displeased.” Macknight. ‘I was enraged.’ Wakefield. 
See Macknight’s note on ver. 17. 

> They consider not.) ex eyvwoav. So Wakefield. “ They 
always err, not from ignorance, but from perverseness of dis- 
position, and they have utterly disliked my method of dealing 
with them.” Macknight. To know is a common hebraism for 
approve. 

6 They shall not enter.] Gr. If they shall enter: q.d. Tam 
not the true God if, kc.” Newcome. The citation does not en- 
tirely agree either with the Hebrew or the LXX., but perhaps 
the author quoted from memory, or his copy might read differ- 
ently. 
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nishment of their transgressions, the whole genera- 
tion of those who had grown to maturity when they 
left Egypt, died in the wilderness before they reached 
the promised land. 


2. He warns the Hebrews against following this 
evil example, ver. 12. 

So likewise? take heed, brethren, lest there be 
in any of you an evil heart of unbelief, in aposta- 
tizing from the hving God®8. 

The warning addressed by the Psalmist to his 
contemporaries may with equal justice be addressed 
to you. After all the mighty works, and the extra- 
ordinary scenes, to which you have been witnesses, 
suffer not your prejudices to gain the ascendancy 
over your understanding, so as to induce you to re- 
ject a doctrine which God has so fully attested, be- 
cause it contains some truths at the first proposal 
of which your feelings are disposed to revolt. 


3. He exhorts them to animate each other to 
zeal and perseverance, ver. 13—lo. 

But exhort one another datly, while it ts called 
“© To-day9,” lest any of you be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of this sin, 


7 So likewise.] See Newcome. This verse connects with ovo 
in the seventh verse. 

8 The living God.) ‘“ the God who ever lives to punish 
those who offend.” See Whitby. 

9 While it is called ‘‘ To-day."] ays 8 To oymepoy naAEITAN 
i.e. ‘as long as youcan use this expression, that is, every 
day.” Sykes. = Mr. Peirce proposes putting ver. 14 in a pa- 
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Ver. 1}, 
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Ver. 13. 
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F'rom day to day that proclamation of the Psalinist 
is addressed to you: ‘ To-day while you hear his 
voice harden not your hearts.” I solemnly charge 
you to excite each other’s serious attention to the 
important admonition : lest the many plausible pre- 
tences which are continually occurring to induce 
you to desert your profession should unhappily pre- 
vail over your better judgement and your Christian 
resolution. 

(For we are made partakers of Christ}, if we 
retain firm to the end the confidence with which we 
began?.) 

I am the more earnest in exhorting you, and in 
urging you to exhort one another to perseverance, 
because it is only by steady practical adherence to 
those great principles of the Christian doctrine with 
which you set out in your pious career, that you can 
attain the reward promised in the gospel and share 





renthesis, resuming the sentence ver. 15, with a little altera-. 
tion in the construction, not unlike the manner of Paul. See 
Gal. ii. d—10. See Peirce and Bowyer, 


© This sin :] i.e. the sin of apostasy and unbelief, which has 


many plausible pretences to offer in its own behalf. See Gro- 


tius in loc. 


* Partakers of Christ.) ‘ partakers of the benefit of Christ’s 
office.” Peirce. “ the blessings of Christ’s house.” Macknight. 
“ sharers with others of the doctrine or the benefits.’ Sykes. 

® The confidence with which we began.] ‘‘ the begun confi- 
dence ; literally, the beginning of the confidence. Perseve- 
rance in faith and obedience is requisite to your enjoying the 
privileges of Christ’s house.” Macknight. “‘ daosacis, confi- 
dence, is used in the Old Testament for hope or expectation. 
Ruth i. 12, Ezek. xix. 5 ; here it is used for that hope which is 
grounded upon Jesus Christ.” Sykes. See ver. 6. 
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in your master’s triumph. Therefore exhort each Ch. II. 


other, 


While it is said8, To-day when you shall hear Ver. \5. 


his voice, harden not your heart as in that bitter 
provocation. 

Hearken to the solemn admonition while it is 
continued, and comply with it before it be too late. 
Be warned by the sad example of your rebellious 
forefathers. 


4. He argues the extreme danger of apostasy 
from the case of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
ver. 16—iv. 1. 

For who when they heard did bitterly provoke ? 
‘Yea, did not all they who came out of Egypt under 
Moses + ? 

Can you flatter yourselves that the numbers of 
those who apostatize will secure impunity to each ? 
But was this any security to your rebellious ances- 
tors? Who were the persons that provoked God 








3 While it is said, &c.] “If ver. 14 be read as a parenthe- 
sis, then ev tw Agyeo$as will be resuming what he said ver. 13, 
‘ Exhort one another whilst you are saying, or.can say, To-day,’ 
&c. See Ps. xli. 3. 10." Sykes. 

+ Did not all, &c.] See Griesbach in loc. ‘ This turn of the 
sentence better suits the writer’s argument, as well as the suc- 
ceeding clauses. It is ably defended by Whitby.” See Pyle, 
and Bengel in Bowyer. ‘ The common reading is that of 
Newcome, For some, when they had heard, provoked God ; 
however, not all who came out of Egypt under Moses, viz. 
Caleb and Joshua.” ‘‘ Accedo Chrysostomo, Theodoreto, et 
alius, qui hec verba interrogative sumunt. tives yap. yap non 
est particula rationem reddens, sed interrogatio. Sic igitur co- 
herent ver. 15,16. AAA’ #, Annon?” Rosenmuller. 


ay Ber 
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Ver 16. 


17. 
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with their murmurs when they heard the report of 
the spies? Was it a small proportion of the peo- 
ple only? Or was it not rather the whole congre- 
gation of Israel whom Moses had conducted out of 
Egypt, with the exception of two individuals only, 
namely, Joshua and Caleb? And yet their num- 
bers did not screen them from punishment. Nor 
will numbers rescue you. 

And with whom was he grievously offended forty 
years? Vas it not with those who sinned, whose 
earcases fell in the desert? 

Do not you recollect that the apostates were the 
persons with whom God was offended ; those who, 
when they left Egypt, professed allegiance to him, 
but afterwards distrusted him and rebelled against 
him? And did they not all in the course of forty 
years perish in the desert ? Did any who were guilty 
escape punishinent ? 

And to whom did he swear that they should 
not enter into his rest, but to those who believed 
not ? 

Who were the persons that were excluded from 
the land of promise? The rebels who refused to 
obey the voice of God. And why did they refuse ? 
From unbelief: because, though they had been wit- 
nesses to the astonishing miracles by which they had 
been rescued from the land of Egypt, they could not 
trust the power and the promise of God to settle 
them in Canaan: and they were so disheartened by 
cowardly fears at the lying report of the spies, that 
when ordered to advance they refused to obey. 
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So we see! that they could not enter in because 
of their unbelief. Let us therefore fear, lest, a 
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Ch. II. 
Ver. 19. 
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promise being left of entering into his rest, any of Ver. |. 


you? should fall3 short of tt. 

From what has been said, it is evident that dis- 
trust of the promise of God, a want of faith in his 
power and goodness, was the primary cause of the 
apostasy and destruction of your ancestors in the 
wilderness. And we are in circumstances similar 
to theirs. To us likewise a rest is promised. We 
are invited to participate in all the glorious privi- 
leges of the new dispensation. The condition of 
this covenant is faith in the appointed messenger 
of God. Let us then be solicitous, and I do indeed 
feel the most earnest solicitude on your account, lest 
any one of you should, in consequence of any unrea- 
sonable and inveterate prejudice, renounce your pro- 
fession and forfeit all your privileges and your hopes. 


We have here another instance of this writer’s 
extreme caution, and fear of wounding the preju- 
dices of his countrymen. The rest he alludes to 
is the privileges of the gospel; which can be ob- 
tained upon no other terms than a belief in Jesus 
as the Messiah. This he obliquely hints at, but 


' So we see.] xat BAswouey’ this translation is justified by 
Dr. Whitby. 

2 Any of you.) He was not anxious for himself, but fearful 
for them. Some copies of little note read jyuwy, us. 

> Should fall.] Sonn usepyxevat, should seem to fall; a com- 
mon Atticism which does not imply a doubt. See Newcome, 
Peirce, Wakefield. 
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does not expressly mention, because he has not yet 
said what he deems sufficient to reconcile their 
minds to the doctrine of a suffering Messiah. 


o. The writer notes the similarity between the 
circumstances of the ancient Israelites and the be- 
lieving Hebrews, both having a promise of rest of 
which faith was the condition, ver. 2, 3. 

for we have received glad tidings) as they also 
did ; but the word which they heard did not profit 
them, not being mired with faith in the hearers. 

I have been cautioning you to be upon your 
guard that you do not forfeit the promised rest: 
and there is good reason for this caution; for the 
circuinstances of your ancestors and your own pre- 
sent condition are very similar. To them were 
announced the glad tidings of a land where they 
should rest after the fatigues and dangers of the 
wilderness: to us is announced a better rest; the 
state of light, of peace, and liberty, which the go- 
spel brings. ‘To your unhappy ancestors the pro- 
mise was of no value, for they gave it no credit. 
Nor will the promise of the peace of the gospel be 
of use to us if we will not believe. 

(For we who are believers? do enter into this 


1 Glad tidings.] Archbishop Newcome renders the words, 
“ For unto us glad tidings have been proclaimed, as well as 
unto them.” See also Peirce, and Wakefield. 

.2 We who are believers.] 1 inclose this clause in a parenthe- 
sis, which makes the sense and connexion of the succeeding 
clause easy and intelligible, Mr, Peirce, in an excellent note, 
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rest) agrccably to what is said, So I sware in my 
anger, They shall not enter? into my rest. 

The indispensable condition of obtaining the 
blessings of the gospel is faith: believers, and only 
such, are admitted into rest; either that of Canaan 
or this of the gospel. Unbelievers are excluded 
from these privileges, just as your ancestors in the 
wilderness excluded themselves from the promised 
land, by refusing to believe in Moses speaking by 
authority from God: which sad consequence of their 
folly and their crime is represented as provoking God 
to anger, and inducing him solemnly to declare that 
they should not enter into Canaan. 


6. The rest of which the Psalmist speaks was 
not the rest of the sabbath, ver. 3—0d. 

And although the works were finished from the 
Joundation of the world (for the scripture + some- 
where saith thus concerning the seventh day: And 

God rested on the seventh day from all his works) ; 


has vindicated at large the interpretation given in the exposi- 
tion to the clause in the parenthesis. 

3 They shall not enter..) The form of expression in the ori- 
ginal is, “ If they shall enter,” &c. This was the Hebrew form 
of taking an oath: viz. God do so to me, and more also, if the 
head of Elisha shall stand, &c. 2 Kings vi. 31, See the note on 
ch. iii. 11. 

* For the scripture.] Including the 4th verse in a parenthesis 
scems to make the writer’s meaning more distinct. Sce Peirce. 
The argument is, that as the psalmist speaks of a rest from which 
the Israelites were to be excluded long after the institution of a 
sabbath, of which institution they had enjoyed the benefit, it is 
plain that the sabbath was not the rest intended in the psalm. 
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Ch.iv. yet in this it saith again, They shall not enter into 


Ver. 5. 


my rest. 

The test to which David alludes cannot be the 
rest of the sabbath ; for that day of rest, according 
to the Mosaic writings, was instituted from the be- 
ginning of the world, when God rested from his 
labours. The patriarchs, therefore, and the Israelites 
in the wilderness, enjoyed this rest, not excepting 
even those who, by the righteous judgement of 
God, were excluded from Canaan. The observation 
of the Psalmist, therefore, glances at some blessings 
that were still future. 


7. Neither was that rest to which the Psalmist, 
in the name of God, invites his readers, the rest of 
Canaan, but something more distant still, even that 
of which believers are now put into possession, ver. 
6—9. 

Seeing then! that a promise ts left that some are 





' Seeing, then, that a promise is left.] Peirce contends for 
this sense of the clause. Upon the authority of Dr. Macknight, 


‘I adopt this construction of the paragraph, though with some 


diffidence, and take ver. 9 as the conclusion from ver. 6, 7, in- 
cluding ver. 8 in a parenthesis. This seems to me to make the 
easiest sense. But Mr. Peirce doubts whether zpa, ver. 9, can 
be the proper redditive for eves, ver. 65 ¢ being the more usual 
antecedent. Also, ver.7, mas ought to have xas prefixed to it,. 
if there are two distinct arguments. According to Peirce, the 
train of argument stands thus: Since some are to enter in, and 
the first did not possess it, therefore he by David fixes another 
day for seeking an entrance, &c.; plainly showing that the rest 
alluded to was different both from the sabbath and from Ca- 
naan, and therefore he concludes, ver. 9, that this rest is still 
in reserve, &c, 
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to enter therein, and seeing that they to whom the cn. 1Vv. 


glad tidings were first proclaimed did not enter in, 
because of unbelief’; moreover, seeing that he mark- 
eth out a certain day, saying by David so long 
afterwards, To-day, as the expression ts, To-day, 
when ye shall hear his voice, harden not your 
heart. (But if Joshua had introduced them into 
that rest, God would not afterwards have spoken 
of another day.) Therefore there remaineth a sab- 
bath rest? for the people of God. 

If you consider the case calmly, and reason upon 
it consistently, you must allow that the rest to which 
David alludes can be no other than that happy state 
of peace and privilege which we enjoy under the dis- 
pensation of the Messiah. 

The Psalmist calls upon his countrymen to at- 
tend to the voice of God, that is, the voice of pro- 
mise, similar to the promise made to their ances- 
tors ; this promise still remains to be accomplished, 
and it shall be fulfilled. It rexains,—for the de- 
luded wretches to whom it was first made believed 
it not, and forfeited its blessings. And many ages 
afterwards God by the Psalmist renews his promise ; 


2 A sabbath-rest.] catSarionos. This is the free and happy 
state which believers enjoy under the gospel: it is a perpetual 
sabbath. The writer no doubt means to insinuate the great su- 
periority of the state of believers in Christ to that of the Jews 
in Canaan, of the Christian leader to Joshua, and of the Chris- 
tian sabbath, which extends through every day in the week, to 
that of Moses, which was limited to one day in seven.— Ad 
hujus quietis participationem perducet nos resurrectionis dies. 
Interim et in hac vita est egus gustus aliquis, tum in pace con- 
scientie, tum in libertate a ritibus judaicis."’ Grotius. 
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and in the time of David, the Israelites are invited, 
even then, to attend to the promise of God. Also, 
though the Hebrew nation under Joshua took pos- 
session of Canaan, yet even after this there is a pro- 
mise of rest which would not have been made if the 
possession of Canaan had been the sole object of 
the promise. Since, therefore, a rest is promised 
which is neither the rest of the sabbath nor that of 
Canaan, but is predicted even in the time of David 
as a future blessing, it can be no other than the go- 
spel dispensation. This is that delightful sabbath 
of which the believers in Jesus, who are now the 
chosen people of God, are invited to partake. 


We may here remark, 1. This is a specimen of 
that loose species of reasoning from the scriptures 
of the Old Testament, which was common among 
the Jews at the time when this epistle was written, 
and the conclusions from which are, to say the 
least, very precarious. 

2. The state of things under the gospel dispensa- 
tion is, by this writer, called a sabbatism, or sabbath 
rest. It was a rest from the yoke of ceremonial in- 
stitutions, as well as a release from the bondage of 
ignorance, idolatry, and vice, and from the con- 
demning sentence of the law. ‘This way of repre- 
senting the privileges and the blessedness of Chris- 
tianity was adopted by the earliest Christian writers !. 





! The earliest Christian writers.} Justin Martyr, in his Dia- 
logue with Trypho, represents the Christian dispensation asa 
per srpetual sabbath, ‘The new law,” says he in his argument 
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The happy state into which believers are introduced Ch. IV. 


is by them represented as a sabbath ; and under the 
Christian law they acknowledge no other sabbath 
but that of an habitual rest from all wickedness, 
and the habitual practice of all virtue: and there- 
fore the Christian sabbath is not limited to any par- 
ticular day ; but the whole life of a true Christian is 
a perpetual sabbath, wholly consecrated to God. 


8. The writer urges the Hebrew Christians to 
an earnest solicitude for the attainment of this rest, 
ver. 10, 11. 

Moreover, he who entereth into God's rest, hath 
rested also from his own works, as God did from 
his 2. 

He who, by faith in the Messiah, has actually 
become a partaker of the privileges of the gospel, 
rests, like God, from his former works: he divests 
himself of all his former prejudices, and gives up all 


with the Jew, ‘ will have you keep a perpetual sabbath; and 
you, when you have passed one day in idleness, think you are 
religious, not knowing what was commanded you. The Lord 
our God is not pleased with such things as these. If any among 
us is guilty of perjury or fraud, let him cease from these 
crimes; if he is an adulterer, let him repent ; and he will have 
kept the kind of sabbath truly pleasing to God.”’ Just. Martyr's 
Dial. Tryph. p. 229, ed. Par. 

2 He who entereth, &c.] The writer speaks of Christians as 
having already entered into God's rest ; this expression, there- 
fore, cannot mean the happiness of a future life, but the peace 
and liberty of the gospel state. And the works from which they 
rest are the superstitions, idolatries and vices of their uncon- 
verted state. “ Utitur hic scriptor verbo aopise, non tantum quia 


futurum illud certissimum est, verum etiam quia in hac ipsa vita, 


ut jam diximus, quidam cjus quietis gustus datur.”’ Grotius, 


Ver. 9. 
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his superstitious, idolatrous, and vicious practices, 
that he may lead a holy and new life, becoming the 
state into which he is introduced. 

Let us earnestly endeavour, therefore, to enter 
into that rest, lest any one fall after the same ex- 
ample of unbelief}. 

Take great pains to surmount your prejudices, 
and to establish your faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
how revolting soever to your feelings, recollecting 
the crime and punishment of your ancestors, and 
entertaining an habitual fear, lest being chargeable 
with a similar offence any one of you should fall 
into a similar condemnation. 


9. He concludes this digression with the remark 


' The same example of unbelief] Refusing to believe in 
Moses forfeited the land of Canaan, and not believing that 
Jesus is the Christ excludes from all the benefits of the Chris- 
tian covenant. Much, I think, of the beauty of this passage is 
lost, and much of the pertinence of the writer's observations 
and reasonings is overlooked, in consequence of the rest of 
which he speaks, being almost universally understood of the 
happiness of a future life, instead of the state of relief and li- 
berty under the dispensation of the Messiah, which I have little 
doubt was the idea which was uppermost in the author’s mind, 
Grotius is the only commentator who seems to have glanced at 
this interpretation. See his note upon ver. 9, 10. It appears, 
however, by the following extract from Rosenmuller, that the 
interpretation here proposed has been adopted by some modern 
theologians in Germany, and particularly by the celebrated Gries- 
bach.—* Ven. tamen Griesbachius in Progr. 1792 scripto, eorum 
sententiam probat, qui avarauoews nomine indicari volunt, cessa- 
tionem ab operibus Mosaice legis: quietem ac liberationem a jugo 
cervicibus Judg@orum imposito, quod neque patres eorum nec tpsi 


ferre poterant, Act. xv. 10. quod vero excutiunt, qui aures suas 


dant Christo blande compellanti ad me venite, &c. Matt. xi. 28— 
30.” 
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that the gospel produces a thorough change in those Ch. Iv. 


who cordially embrace it, and that the hypocritica 
professors of religion shall not escape with impu- 
nity, ver. 12, 13. 

For the word of God? is lving? and power- 
ful*, and sharper than any two-edged sword, and 
prerceth even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit 5, and of the joints and marrow ®, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and inientions of the 
heart. Newther is there any creaiure that is not 
manifest before it: but all things are naked and 
open’ to the eyes of him with whom we have to do8. 


? Word of God.) ‘‘ The word uttered by Christian teachers 
and prophets in that age of divine illumination. See ver. 2, 
ch. 11. 2, vi. 5.” Newcome. 

5 Living.] “ full of life, of spirit, and animation. | Pet. i. 3.” 
Newcome. 

* Powerful.] “ Efficacious in converting mankind, in teach- 
ing, exhorting, and comforting them when converted. 1 Cor, 
xiv. 3, 1 Thess. ii. 13." Newcome. 

° Soul and spirit.) An allusion to the philosophical but 
groundless notion, that man consists of three parts, body, soul, 
and spirit, | Thess. vy. ‘* The gospel influences the passions by 
the most affecting motives, and convinces the reason by the 
most powerful arguments : it pervades the inmost recesses of 
the human mind.” Newcome. 

© Joints and marrow.] ‘This seems to allude to the di- 
viding into its several parts the carcases of the beasts that were 
sacrificed. But the word or power of God can penetrate further 
than the knife of the priest, even to the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.’ Dr. Priestley. 

* Open.) rerpaxyrrcpeva—a rpayyacs, collum : rpayyAiZev 
est retorquere, reflectere alicujus collum. Hic facies sursum ver- 
titur, fit igitur conspicua, magis venit in conspectum. Dr. Sykes 
thinks that the allusion is “ to the custom of skinning a beast 
quite to the neck, and at last skinning neck and all; whence 
the word comes to signify quite open, made open to every part : 
q. d, as is the meat in a market after it is skinned and laid open, 


] Ver. V1. 


12. 


13, 
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Ch.iv. The gospel of Jesus, which is the doctrine of 
Ver 13. God, isa livi rative principle ; where itis dul 
od, is a living operative principle ; y 
received, it penetrates the heart and separates what 
has been long most intimately united. It divides 
the Jew from his prejudices, the gentile from his 
superstitions, and the sinner from his crimes: and 
entering as it were into the recesses’ of the mind, 
for it sees every thing in every person, it speaks 
peace to the humble and the upright. 
, Nor can the hypocritical professor escape its no- 
tice and its just rebuke. If unbelief lies at the bot- 
tom of the heart, whatever be the profession of the 
lips, the word of God discovers it there, and passes 
a just sentence of exclusion from all the benefits of 
the gospel. And this sentence shall be ratified by 


AR Hy I ateacmeann 





and we can look upon it and examine it perfectly.” See New- 
come, 

® Of him with whom we have to do.) mpeg cy yutvo Aovyos. 
** coram illo verbo de quo nunc agimus.” Grotius, ‘* of God 
the inspirer of this word.” Newcome. ‘‘ concerning whom 
we are speaking ; or, with whom we have to do; or, to whom 
we must give uccount.”” Sykes. 

Crellius remarks, that some understand the word of God as 
expressive of the person of Christ, and others, of the doctrine 
of his gospel; with neither of which the description well agrees. 
He adds: “ Quocirca per sermonem istum Dei intelligenda sunt 
Dei decreta, quibus incredulos, et contumaces, interitui et suppli- 
cus destinat : cujus generis est illud ipsum Dei juramentum, quo 
patres illos, et in illis omnes eorum similes, a sud requiete ex- 
eludere constituit:’” q. d. Endeavour to enter into rest ; for the 
word of God, which excludes unbelievers, cannot be imposed 
upon, cannot be eluded, and will certainly fulfill its purpose in 
the punishment of the guilty. ‘* Verum est quod Deus mina- 
tur et promittii—Mine Dei gravissime animam vulnerant, et 
tristissimos habent effectus—comminationes Dei etiam ad cogitata 
nostra pertinent. Minis Dei tribuitur quod proprie Dei est.” 
Rosenmuller, similar to Crellius, 
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that Being whose word it is, who knoweth all things, els IV. 


who is the author of our existence and the disposer » 
of our lot, and whose omnipotence shall fulfill all 


the purposes of his wisdom, and the declarations of 
his will. 


SECTION V. 


THE WRITER argues the superior dignity of the 


priesthood of Christ to that of Aaron. Heb. iv. 
]4—vii. 


Before we enter upon the discussion concerning 
the priesthood of Christ, it may be proper to re- 
mark, that many lay an unwarrantable stress upon 
this writer's figurative language, and suppose some 
great mystery to be involved in the priesthood of 
Christ; whereas, in truth, no greater mystery is 
contained in comparing Christ to a high-priest, 
than in comparing him to a shepherd or a house- 
holder. In order to enter thoroughly into the 
meaning and spirit of this writer, we must keep in 
mind that he has two objects in view. The first is, 
to abate the exorbitant attachment of the Hebrew 
Christians to their ceremonial institute; and the 
second, to reconcile their minds to that most ob- 
noxious of all doctrines, a suffering Messiah. To 
accomplish this design, he represents, in a variety 
of ways suited to their capacities and views, the 
superiority of the Christian dispensation to that of 
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Moses, even in those particulars which they regarded 
as the most glorious distinction of their own ritual. 
Amongst other things, they gloried in the splen- 
dour and magnificence of the Levitical priesthood : 
to meet which prejudice, he reminds them, that the 
Messiah is predicted under the character of a high- 
priest of an order superior to that of Aaron!. And 
as every priest must offer a sacrifice, so this great 
high-priest offered himself to God, a victim of far 
greater value than any of the sacrifices under the 
law: and by this figurative representation he endea- 
vours to soften the minds of his prejudiced coun- 
trymen. This allusion he illustrates by a variety of 
arguments and quotations from the Jewish scrip- 
tures, some of which are indeed of little intrinsic 
value, but which were well adapted to the concep- 
tions of his readers, and to their peculiar habits of 
thinking and reasoning. 

In the prosecution of his subject this writer, 
First, describes the character of Jesus and his qua- 
lifications for the priestly office, and asserts his di- 
vine designation thereto: ch. iv. 14d—v. 10. Se- 
condly, he introduces a pertinent digression con- 





' Superior to that of Aaron.) “‘ Let us come, saith he, to 
God’s throne of grace with freedom, as having there such a 
high-priest in whom are all things by way of excellency to be 
found for which the Levitical priesthood was ordained and re- 
paired to, as having, 1. A better pricsthood, viz. after the order 
of Melchisedec, ch. vii.; 2. A better consecration, viz. by an 
oath; 3. A better tabernacle in which he ministers ; 4. A better 
sacrifice offered there ; 5. A better covenant established in his 
blood.” Whitby. See Dr. Priestley’s excellent note, 
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cerning the importance and difficulty of the subject, 
and the great danger of apostasy: ch. v. 11—vi. 
Thirdly, he demonstrates at large that Christ, as 
a priest after the order of Melchisedec, is greatly 
superior in dignity to Aaron and his descendants : 
ch. vii. 
rs 

The writer describes the character of Jesus, as- 
serts his qualifications for the priestly office, and 
vindicates his claim to a divine appointment. Ch. 


iv. 14—v. 10. 


1. The character of Jesus as a high-priest is an 
encouragement to perseverance and to hope, ver. 14 
—16. 

Having therefore a great high-priest®?, who ts 
passed into the heavens3, Jesus the son of God+, 
let us hold fast our profession. 





2 A great high-priest.| The writer resumes the subject which 
he had introduced ch, ii. 17, 18, iii. 1, Jesus is a great high- 
priest, as he was superior to all former prophets and messen- 
gers of God: ch. i. See Peirce. 

3 Passed into the heavens.) “ passed through the heavens in 
order to obtain the highest.” Sykes. | The Jewish high-priest 
entered once a year into the holy of holies, which was the re- 
sidence of the shechinah. Jesus is here described as having 
entered into the heavens, or passed through the heavens to the 
immediate residence of God himself, of whom the cloud of glory 
on the mercy-seat in the Jewish sanctuary was only a symbol. 

4 Jesus the son of God.] He liad before spoken explicitly of 
Jesus as the Messiah, ch. iii.6; he here expressly calls him 
the Son of God, a title appropriated to the Messiah; and who 
is so called, as appears from the explanation of the word in the 
New Testament, 4 
the dead to an immortal life. Rom. i. 4, Col. i. 18. 
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ecause he was the first who was raised from _ 
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Having already stated the superiority of Jesus, 
the Messiah, to Moses our celebrated lawgiver, and 
represented the danger of rejecting his claim, how- 
ever novel and revolting to preconceived opinions, 
I proceed now to another topic, at which indeed I 
have already hinted, to illustrate the superior ex- 
cellency of Jesus in his priestly office: and having 
already mentioned that this suffermg man, who, in 
his character of Messiah, is the son of God, has as- 
sumed the office of a high-priest, and in this capa- 
city is entered not into an earthly sanctuary, but 
into heaven itself, and into the immediate presence 
of God in our behalf, let us persevere in the profes- 
sion of his religion, that we may not lose the benefit 
of his official interposition. 

For we have not a high-priest who cannot sym- 
pathize with our infirmities, but one who hath suf- 
fered trials! in all respects ike ourselves, though 
without sin?. 

Our great high-priest, so highly exalted, is ne- 
vertheless a man like ourselves, and has in the 
course of his mission and ministry passed through 
trials and sufferings similar to ours; yet his faith 





1 Suffered trials.] wereipacuevov, The Clermont and many 
of the ancient writers read qereipapevoy, pierced; which is 
marked by Griesbach as of great authority. ‘The meaning is, 
that he was pierced through, or underwent in the severest manr 
ner all the evils of life.” Sykes. 

2 Without sin :] i. e. without deserting his post, and aposta- 
tizing from his profession; and therefore he can sympathize 
with, and is a proper example for, others in similar situations. 
‘ without falling away from truth, or doing any thing amiss.” 
Sykes. 
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and fortitude failed not. He now sympathizes with Ch. Iv. 


us. We share in his compassion: let us imitate 
his fortitude, his resolution and his piety. 

Let us therefore approach with confidence to the 
throne of grace3, that we may oltain mercy and 
find favour for seasonable relief +. 

As our high-priest is already in the most holy 
place, we also may take courage to approach the 
mercy-seat, where, in answer to humble supplica- 
tion, we shall obtain mercy to forgive past trans- 
gressions, and all seasonable assistance to carry us 
through present and future difficulties. 


The meaning of the writer, stripped of his figu- 
rative language, is this: The resurrection and as- 
cension of Jesus is a clear proof of his divine mis- 
sion and of his acceptance with God: if his disciples 
imitate his example of faith, and fortitude, and piety, 
they likewise shall be accepted, and in answer to 
their earnest prayers they shall be supplied with all 
the assistance which is requisite to their ultimate 
success. 


2. The qualifications and duties of a high-priest 
are described, ver. 1—3. 


* The throne of grace.] the mercy-seat, our high-priest being 
already there. See Peirce. 

+ Seasonable relief.] Boyde is “ help obtained in conse- 
quence of crying aloud for it.’ Macknight. ‘“ that we may 
find favour to have help whenever it is wanted. Seasonable 
opportune help, if at any time we should fall into times of per- 
secution,” &c, Sykes. 
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Now every high-priest taken from among men! 
ws appointed in behalf of men in divine services, to 
offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins ®, 

You know, my brethren, the official duties of the 
high-priest: it is his business to take the lead in 
religious worship, especially upon great occasions ; 
and particularly, to offer both voluntary sacrifices 
and sin offerings. 

IV-ho can be mildly affected3 towards those who 
err through ignorance +, being himself encompassed 
with infirmity ; and for thes reason he ought, as for 
the people, so for himself also, to offer sacrifices for 
sins >. 


‘ Taken from among men.) This implies, that Jesus was taken 
from among men ; that is, that he was properly a man, other- 
wise the parallel will not hold. 

2 Sacrifices for sins.| The high-priest’s duty was to officiate 
for the people in presenting before God both free-will offerings 
as tributes of gratitude, and sin-oflerings, particularly on the 
day of atonement. 

3 Mildly affected.|] See Newcome. ‘‘ jwerpiorabey, modice 
affici.’ Budeus. Peirce observes that ‘ the word is borrowed 
from the Platonists, in opposition to the Stoics. The wise man 
is moderate in his affections, not destitute of them." 

* Those who err through ignorance.) Literally, those who are 
ignorant and out of the way: a common hendiadys for those 
who err through ignorance. See Peirce. 

> For himself also.} Hence Grotius infers, that Christ must 
have offered for himself a sacrifice for sin; 7. e. that he might be 
delivered from those sufferings to which he was liable for the 
sins of mankind: ch. vii. 26, 27. Grotius's notion of Jesus 
offering a sacrifice for his own sin is certainly right; but the 
author means by siz, not moral evil, but ceremonial impurity. 
“In this respect,’’ says Dr. Priestley, “‘ he shows that the He- 
brew high-priest resembled the Christian; since his offering for 
himself as well as for the people showed that he was liable to 
transgression as well as they: the sacrifices that he offered being 
for sin.’ But it does not appear to have occurred to Dr. Priest- 
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The law makes no provision for wilful transgres- 
sion; but sacrifices are provided to reinstate those 
who, by ignorance and inadvertency, forfeit the 
blessings of the Mosaic covenant. It is the high- 
priest’s duty to offer these sacrifices; and being him- 
self liable to these inadvertencies, he will the more 
readily sympathize with others in the same situa- 
tion, and be more disposed to offer sacrifices for 
others, being himself in need of a similar purifica- 
tion. How far this analogy holds, and the great 
comparative superiority of the Christian high-priest, 
will hereafter be explained. 


3. The writer: vindicates the divine designation 
of Jesus to this high office, ver. 4—6. 

And as no one taketh this honour to himself, 
but he who is called by God as Aaron was, so also 
Christ did not assume to himself the honour of being 
made a high-priest, but he conferred the office upon 
him who said to him, Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee®: as he saith also in another 
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ley at the time, that the sacrifices in both cases were offered fur 
ceremonial and involuntary, not for moral offences. 

6 This day, &c.] Hence Whitby, Peirce, and others, infer 
that Jesus did not enter upon his priestly office till after his re- 
surrection; which Doddridge and others vehemently oppose. 
But the controversy appears to me to be as trivial as it would 
be to dispute when he entered upon the office of a shepherd. 
These learned writers do not appear to have sufficiently ad- 
verted to the fact, that the author of this epistle strains the al- 
legory of Christ's priestly office merely to accommodate himself 
to the prejudices of the Hebrew Christians. 
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psalm, Zhou art a pricst for ever, after the order 
of Melchisedee. 

A divine appointment is essential to the validity 
of the priesthood. We all know that Aaron was 
constituted the high-priest by immediate direction 
from Ged, and the priesthood was made hereditary 
in his family. Jesus also is divinely appointed to 
a similar office. Nor would he have presumed to 
have arrogated this honour without a divine desig- 
nation to it. And that he is so appointed is evi- 
dent: for I have already established the important 
fact that Jesus is the true Messiah. And of the 
Messiah God saith in the second psalm, Thou art 
my son, this day have I begotten thee: in allusion, 
as I have before observed, to his resurrection from 
the dead. But of the same distinguished personage 
it is also said in another psalm, ‘Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec. I shall 
therefore, in the subsequent discourse, assume it as 
the principle and ground of my argumentation, that 
Jesus is, by divine appointment, a high-priest of this 
rank and description. 


4. Jesus was qualified for his office by the disci- 
pline of sufferings, ver. 7—10. 

LTe, in the days of his flesh, having offered 
prayers and supplications with strong crying ' and 
tears to him who was able to deliver him from death, 





' With strong crying.) Neferring to his agony in the garden 
of Gethsemane, related by three of the evangelists, 
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and having been delivered from his terror?, though 
he were a son, learned obedience by his sufferings ; 
and having been made perfect3, he became the au- 
thor of’ eternal salvation+ to all that obey him; 
having been addressed by God5 as a high-priest 
according to the order of Melchisedec. 

This Jesus, who is now our great high-priest, 
was once a sufferer, and by his sufferings was dis- 
ciplined to obedience and to sympathy. During his 
personal ministry, and especially as it drew near to 
a close, having a clear and distinct foresight of the 





2 From his terror.) siconsabas ano rys evrateas. Dr. Whitby 
has fully justified this translation in his excellent note upon this 
text. That acaxacdas signifies deliverance in answer to prayer, 
is evident from Ps. xxii. 21, xxxiv. 6, lv. 2; and that evrAateia 
signifies fear in general, is clear from Josh. xxii. 24, Heb. xii. 
28, xi. 7, Acts xxiii. 10. Our Lord was not delivered from 
those sufferings which were the objects of his dread, but from 
that distress of mind which would have prevented him from 
passing through them with becoming dignity and fortitude. 
And the history of his sufferings shows, that after the paroxysm 
of terror and agony in the garden, the whole of his behaviour 
through every stage of his succeeding unparalleled sufferings, 
was calm, collected, and heroic, in the highest degree. “* an 
hoc exauditus, fuit ut ab isto metu liberaretur.” Grotius. 

° Made perfect.] TeAgiwes seems here to mean nothing more 
than his being in consequence of his sufferings perfectly quali- 
fied for the office of high-priest. ‘* conswmmato opere.”” Gro- 
tus. 

* Author of eternal salvation.j| Having taught the doctrine, 
and being himself an example of the fact; having led the way 
to eternal life. 

5 Addressed by God.] meovaryopev4es. In Psalm cx. God is 
the speaker, and he addresses the Messiah as a high-priest after 
the order of Melchisedec. This is the circumstance to which 
the writer alludes. Macknight renders the words, ‘“ being sa- 
luted by God.” ** something more than called: just as a man 
is saluted or proclaimed emperor.’’ Sykes. 
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indignities to which he was to be exposed, and the 
cruel sufferings he was to endure, the exquisite sen- 
sibility of his mind was for a season overpowered, 
and he earnestly and repeatedly implored of his hea- 
venly father that if possible the bitter cup might pass 
from him; but he tempered his desires and his di- 
stressing apprehensions with the humblest and most 
dutiful resignation to the will of God: Neverthe- 
less, if it may not pass from me, thy will be done. 
And you eannot fail to recollect, that though his 
heavenly Father did not grant the direct object of 
the petition, the crucifixion of the Messiah being 
an essential part of the wise plan of providence, yet 
he bestowed what was a full equivalent. He calmed 
all his painful apprehensions, and infused that for- 
titude and dignity of spirit which so eminently di- 
stinguished the closing scenes of his life. Thus, 
though the son of God, the true Messiah, his mind, 
like that of other men, needed the discipline of suf- 
fering to form it to a proper temper both of resig- 
nation and of tender pity, such as I have before 
described to be essential qualifications of a high- 
priest: and being thus eminently qualified for his 


"office, he was at the proper season invested with: it, 


and became the pattern and the guide of his obe- 
dient disciples to everlasting life; having long be- 
fore been announced by God hiinself in the lan- 
guage of prophecy as a high-priest after the order 
of Melchisedec. 

II. 


The writer now introduces a pertinent digression 
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concerning the importance and difficulty of the sub- 
ject upon which he is about to discourse, and the 
danger of apostasy ; expressing at the same time his 
good hopes concerning the believing Hebrews, and 
earnestly exhorting and encouraging them to per- 
severe in their Christian profession. Ch. v. L1— 
vi. 20. 


A former digression was introduced (ch. iil. 7), 
by way of caution to the believing Hebrews, imme- 
diately after the writer had announced the very of- 
fensive doctrine, that Jesus, the crucified man, was 
the true Messiah and superior to Moses. The pre- 
sent digression 1s introduced upona similar occasion, 
and for a similar purpose, now that he is about to 
establish the equally obnoxious fact, that the priest- 
hood of Jesus, after the order of Melchisedec, is ap- 
pointed to supersede the Levitical priesthood, and 
with it the whole of that institute, of which their 
ministration constituted an essential part, in order 
to make way for a new and a superior dispensation. 
He previously warns them, therefore, of the great 
danger of apostasy from the Christian faith, how 
offensive soever the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion may be to their feelings and prepossessions. 


1. He informs them that he has much to ad- 
vance concerning the analogy between the priest- 
hood of Jesus and that of Melchisedec, which, how- 
ever, he is apprehensive that they will hardly be able 
to understand, ver. L1—14. 
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Concerning whom we have much to say, and 
difficult to be explained, to you who are dull of ap- 
prehension '. 

There is a spiritual and mystical sense in the his- 
tory of Melchisedec which I am desirous of open- 
ing to you; but your plain unlettered understand- 
ings have been so much used to take the story in 
its literal sense, that I fear I shall hardly be able to 
make you comprehend its figurative meaning. 

For whereas by this time ye ought to be teachers, 
ye have need on the contrary? to be taught your- 
selves the first elements of the oracles of God, and 
are become such as have need of milk *, and not of 
strong food. 





1 Dull of apprehension.) ‘« dull of hearing.’ Wakefield. 
** remiss, careless ; that has little or no desire to hear or learn.”’ 
Sykes, 

% On the contrary.) maaw. So Wakefield. ‘“ ye have again 
need that some one should teach you.” Gronovius, Peirce, 
Bowyer. 

3 The first elements.) ta soimeia ry apyns, “ the very ele- 
ments.” Sykes. Whitby remarks, that all the ancient com- 
mentators understand by first principles “ the humanity of 
Christ ; because the preachers of the gospel spake of that only 
to them who were not yet perfect in the faith.” A memorable 
concession, not much to the credit of the doctrines so sup- 
pressed. He refers to Theodoret, whose words he quotes ; to 
Chrysostom, to Gicumenius, Theophylact, and Jrenzus. 

+ Ye have need of milk, &c.] ‘ you are to be taught the first 
principles of revelation, instead of being taught what concerns 
the office of Christ, and what you are to sufler or go through 
for his name's sake. Not that the apostle would have some 
doctrines taught to some, and other doctrines taught to others ; 
or some doctrines concealed, while others only are to be taught ; 
but as Christians are able to improve in the knowledge of the 
oracles of God, so they were to go on to perfection.”’ Sykes. 

I am inclined to believe, that as the allegorical interpretation 
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I am very apprehensive that instead of improving 
you are gone backward in religious knowledge; that 
instead of being qualified to be teachers of others, 
as might reasonably have been expected from the 
date of your conversion, you have forgotten some 
of the first principles of the Christian doctrine; and 
that you are really returned to the state of infants in 
understanding, who can apprehend only the easiest 
and the plainest principles ; instead of having grown 
up to manly sense, capable of relishing and digesting 
strong and wholesome though unpalatable truths. 

_ For every one who partaketh of milk only, ts un- 
skilled in the doctrine of justifications, for he is but 
an tnfant: but strong food belongeth to full grown 





of the Old Testament was at that time much in fashion, they 
who found out a sense the most remote from the true and pri- 
mary signification of the words were considered as the most 
learned, they were men in understanding who relished strong 
meat, while they who understood and approved only the pri- 
mary and literal meaning were babes who were fed and pleased 
with milk. ‘This writer, who was no apostle, and who appears 
to be well satisfied with his own skill in figurative interpreta- 
tion, speaks disparagingly of the Hebrew converts, because of 
their want of skill in this sort of learning, and their disrelish 
to it. 

5 Justification.} This is a phrase which often occurs in the 
epistles of Paul, particularly in those to the Romans and the 
Galatians. It signifies a covenant or privileged state: that 
state which the Jews had forfeited by their violations of the 
Mosaic law, and into which Jews and Gentiles were now intro- 
duced by faith in the gospel independently of all ritual institu- 
tions. Rom. iii. 21 tothe end. The use of this expression, so 
common in the writings of Paul, though it will not of itself 
prove that the apostle was himself the author of the epistle, 
may be considered as a presumption that the writer, whoever 
he might be, was at least a companion of the apostle, and fa- 
miliar with his style and manner. 
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men, who by habit have their senses exercised to the 
discernment both of good and evil. 

They who are satisfied with simple and obvious 
interpretations of scripture are not well skilled in 
the doctrine of Christ, the belief of which brings 
us into a state of privilege and covenant with God. 
But they who see into the mystical sense of the Old 
Testament are men of understanding, capable of 
judging of the force of an argument, and of distin- 
guishing between right and wrong. 


Upon this singular paragraph it may be remarked, 

1. That it is plain that by the things Aard to be 
wnderstood the writer means the allegorical turn 
which he gives in the following discourse to the 
history of Melchisedec. 

2. That he censures, in language bordering upon 
severity, the ignorance of the Hebrews with respect 
to the allegorical meaning of the Old Testament. 
This was a favourite method of interpretation in 
the age in which this author wrote, and for that 
reason he is the more excusable, it being the error, 
not of himself in particular, but of the age in which 
he lived. ‘The same method of interpreting the 
writings of the New Testament was very early in- 
troduced into the Christian church; so that plain 
Christians, who contented themselves with under- 
standing plain language in its obvious sense, were 
regarded with contempt! as simple ignorant people ; 








1 Conlempt.]_ Vid. Eusebivs’s Eccl. History; where Papias, 
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and by these means the tenets of a false philosophy 
were early engrafted upon Christianity, which, when 
they could not be supported by the obvious sense 
of the scriptures, were pretended to be proved by 
the mystical interpretation. 

I cannot therefore agree with the author of this 
epistle in the censure which he passes upon the be- 
lieving Hebrews ; for I do not conceive that a my- 
stical interpretation of a plain historical narrative is 
either a judicious or an useful way of interpreting 


the scriptures either of the Old Testament or the 
New. 


2. Notwithstanding his apprehension that they 
may not thoroughly comprehend his meaning, he 
nevertheless proceeds to advance the doctrine to 
which he alludes, ch. vi. 1—3. 


Wherefore, dismissing? the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, let us advance* towards per- 


a venerable man, contemporary with the apostles, is treated 
with contempt for his attachment to the literal interpretation ; 
and Origen is highly commended for his early inquiries into the 
mystical sense of the scriptures. Euseb. lib. ili. c. 31. 

® Wherefore, dismissing.) ‘‘ Since, considering the time, ye 
ought to understand higher doctrines :”’ ch. v. 12. Newcome. 
See also Peirce. : 

> The principles of the doctrine of Christ.) “‘ rov rug apyys 
vs Xpise Aoyoy, by a hypallage, or ryy Te Aoye Ts Xpise apyyy, 
which seem to carry the same sense as the first elements of the 
oracles of God: ch. v. 12.” Owen apud Bowyer. _“‘ let us 
leave discoursing on the principles of the doctrine of Christ.” 
Newcome. 

* Let us advance.) “I go on to offer you something more 
solid and fit for you as adult persons.” Peirce ; who observes 
that “ the writer seems to have had an eye to what he had said 
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Ch. vi. fection (not laying again the foundation! of repent- 


Ver. 2. 


ance from dead works, and of faith towards God, 
of the doctrine of baptisms, and of the imposition 
of hands, and of the resurrection of the dead, and 
of the everlasting judgement) : and this letus do2, 
of God permit. 

Since therefore all of you ought to be well in- 
formed in the doctrine of Christ, and some of you, 
I trust, are so, I shall cease to insist upon those fun- 





in the last verse of the foregoing chapter.” Eph. iv. 11—15; 
Col. 1. 28. 

! The foundation.] Mr. Peirce considers the Old Testament 
as a more obscure representation of Christ, and that the Jewish 
religion contained a rough draught, or imperfect rudiments, of 
Christianity; the insisting upon which, after the meaning of 
them had been set in so clear alight by the coming of Christ, 
is waved by the author. He explains, therefore, all the articles 
here enumerated as expressive of something under the Jewish 
dispensation. But the fact is, that the anthor takes great pains 
to explain the allusions of the Old Testament, whether real or 
imaginary : these he calls the strong meat for men advanced to 
maturity ; whereas he insists but little upon the obvious princi- 
ples of Christianity, which, though of the highest importance in 
themselves, were level to every capacity, and which he calls 
‘“‘ milk for babes.” These, therefore, appear to me, as to the 
generality of expositors, to be the true sense of the articles here 
specified. Dr, Macknight adopts Mr. Peirce’s interpretation. 

‘“‘ Fundamental doctrines,” says Dr. Sykes, “‘ were not in 
those early days the same as they grew to be in ages of con- 
tention, when Christianity came to be a matter of abstruse, 
metaphysical, unintelligible jargon, involved in thick darkness 
and covered with mystery; but men were taught the easy and 
plain doctrines of faith in one God, the Father Almighty, and 
in Jesus Christ his son our Lord, and repentance from dead 
works, and the meaning of laying on of hands, and of baptism, 
and a resurrection, and a future judgement.” 

2 Tet us do.] “ Include in a parenthesis, from not laying 
again, ver. 1, to judgement, ver. 2. And ver. 3 we should read 
monowuer as geowueda, ver. 1.” Markland ap. Bowyer. Seé 
Griesbach. 
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damental articles of the Christian faith which are ch. vr. 


familiar to you, and with divine permission I shall 


proceed to instruct you in those points which are 
better adapted to the manly age of Christian disci- 
pline, and shall lay open to you the hidden mean- 
ing of the Old Testament scriptures, that you may 
clearly discern the analogy which subsists between 
the old dispensation and the new, and the decided 
superiority of the latter. 


The writer still alludes to his proposed mystical 
interpretations, which he calls meat for strong men, 
as distinguished from the great first principles of 
Christianity, which he represents as milk for babes. 
Of these principles he has here given a distinct enu- 
meration, which, having been drawn up by an apo- 
stolical man in the apostolic age, may be justly re- 
garded as the only genuine apostles’ creed, differing 
indeed in many articles from the ancient symbol 
which now bears that venerable name, and much 
more from those masses of absurdity, which the 
ignorance and arrogance of those who have usurped 
the authority of Christ in succeeding ages, have pre- 
sumed to impose upon the ignorance and credulity 
of the Christian world. 

(1) The first of these fundamental articles is *¢ re- 
pentance from dead works 3,” that is a change of 


3 Repentance from dead works.] ** works which lead to death, 
or works wrought by those who are dead in sins. See | Tim. v. 
6.’ Newcome. Dr. Sykes observes, that “ dead works are no 
where mentioned but in this epistle, and that they are such as 
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mind with respect to the importance of those ce- 
remonial practices which the Mosaic institute im- 
posed, and upon the breach of which the law inex- 
orably pronounced sentence of death. These rites, 
upon which the Hebrews once laid so mighty a 
stress, and in which they once placed their chief 
confidence, were given up as of no use, and ex- 
changed for the milder requisitions of the gospel. 

(2.) ** Faith towards God,” believing the record 
that God has given of his son, 1 John, v. 1}, and 
admitting the mission and doctrine of Jesus upon 
the authority of his divine credentials. 

(3.) ‘The doctrine of baptisms !,” the baptism 
of water, by which they who embraced the Chris- 
tian religion publicly professed their faith in Christ, 
and the baptism of the holy spirit, by which that 
faith was ratified and confirmed. 

(4.) “ The imposition of hands®,” which was a 





lead to death, such as God will punish with death.” But the 
writer seems rather to mean a change of mind (weravoie) with 
regard to ritual impositions. The Hebrews laid too much stress 
upon the works of the law ; the gospel requires that they should 
build their hopes upon faith in Christ, which brings forth fruit 
unto holiness, the end of which is everlasting life. Whereas, 
by the works of the law no flesh living can be justified. The 
law leaves its votaries under a sentence of death: the works of 
the law, therefore, may justly be called dead works: and the 
first principle in which the converted Jew was instructed, was 
to renounce the hope of justification by the law ; he was taught 
repentance from dead works. seravoia is used in the same 
sense ch. xi. 17. 

1 Baptisms.) ‘‘ that is, Christian baptism ; the plural for the 
singular superlative. Compare Eph. iv. 5." Simpson's Notes on 
Scripture —‘ Banricpos est baptismus quiin plures homines con- 


fertur.’ Rosenmuller. 


2 Imposition of hands.) viz. “ the use and purport of this 
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rite practised in the apostolic age as a token of the 
effusion of the holy spirit, and also asa solemn de- 
signation to the office of an elder or an evangelist, 
where no supernatural powers were pretended to 
be communicated. 

(5.) “ The resurrection of the dead3” is justly 
introduced as a fundamental article of the Christian 
faith, and is with great propriety mentioned to the 
beheving Hebrews, whose views upon this subject, 
previously to their acquaintance with the Christian 
doctrine, were very limited and obscure. 

(6.) ‘The most essential doctrine of all is, ‘the 
eternal judgement#,” or that awful decision, which 
assigns both to the righteous and to the wicked 
their respective portions in the future life: for the 


practice, sometimes to give the holy ghost ; sometimes to ap- 
point persons to offices, Acts vi. 6, xili. 3; sometimes to heal, 
Acts ix. 12,17." Sykes. 

° Resurreciion of the dead.] This isa doctrine not taught 
in the Old Testament, though a future life was probably ex- 
pected by the pious Jews, and after the return from the captivity 
the Pharisees taught the resurrection. But it was represented 
as a privilege belonging to the Jews only. See Joseph. De Bell. 
Jud. lib. viii. c. 8, § 14. 

* The eternal gudgemeut,| ‘ the efiects of which will conti- 
nue for ever.” Newcome.—Mr. Peirce understands the ex- 
pression of those tremendous judgements of which the books 
of Moses give an account, such as Sodom and Gomorrha, Pha- 
raoh and his host, &e.; not thinking it likely that the writer 
would pass over a doctrine of such consequence. But the writer 
was far from meaning to represent these doctrines as of no mo- 
ment; onthe contrary, he holds them up as the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel, but at the same time so obvious, that 
all who professed faith in Christ believed and acknowledged 
them ; but he declines to insist upon them at present, it being 
his design to enlarge upon certain doctrines which, though im- 
portant, were remote and obscure. 
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Christian revelation most explicitly and positively 


announces that we shall all appear before the judge- 


ment seat of Christ, to receive the things done in 
the body according to that we have done, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil. 


Such are the fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and happy had it been for the Christian 
world had they been left in the simplicity of this 
primitive and apostolic representation. 

3. The writer solemnly warns his readers of the 
great danger of apostasy, ver. 4—8. 

For it is impossible to renew those to repentance 
who have been once enlightened, and have tasted the 
heavenly gift?, and have been made partakers of 
the holy spirit8, and have tasted the excellent word 








1 For it is impossible to renew.) q.d. ‘ I speak particularly to 
you who are disposed to go on to perfection. To apostates I 


have nothing to say. For (vag) it is impossible,” &c. Owen, 
see Bowyer. The construction requires that the word corre- 


sponding to avaxaiviZey should in the translation be placed 
before the accusatives depending upon it. Macknight, New- 


‘come.—It is impossible, because whatever could be said or done 


to that end had been said or done already. Le Clerc on Ham- 


‘mond, Newcone. 


2 Heavenly gift.) <‘ the bounty of God bestowed on men 
through the gospel. John iv. 10, Rom. v. 17." Newcome. 


“To taste this gift is to perceive, to be sensible of the truth of 


‘such gift.” Sykes. 

3 Made partakers of the holy spirit.) “ If it be imagined that 
every Christian enjoyed some extraordinary gift of the holy 
spirit, this is more than can be inferred from this place; for if 
a person were convinced of the truth of the gospel by a careful 
study of the scriptures, or by seeing himself, or being fully sa- 
tisfied of the miraculous powers and assistances of the first 
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of God+, and the mighty works of the age that Ch. VL. 
was to comes, and yet have relapsed®, since they Ver. 6. 


again crucify to themselves the son of God, and ex- 
pose him to public infamy 7. 

Without dwelling therefore any longer upon these 
obvious principles, I shall immediately proceed to 
those more difficult subjects to which I have al- 
luded; for indeed it would be a total loss of time 
and labour to attempt to reclaim those who have 
apostatized from the Christian faith in opposition 
to that commanding evidence which has been ex- 





preachers of the gospel, he might be properly enough said to 
be a partaker of the holy ghost. However, if the apostle be 
thought to speak of such as actually had the gifts of the holy 
ghost, and yet fell away from Christianity, his reasoning is still 
stronger, and the unlikelihood of bringing such back to truth 
still greater.” Sykes. 

4 Excellent word of God.] xadrov “ the good word of God 
dictated by the spirit’’ Newcome. “* the comfortable and sure 
word of God, which instructs men how to act with uprightness 
and honesty in every station and circumstance of life.’ Sykes. 

5 Mighty works of the age to come.] “ had experience of the 
extraordinary miracles wrought in this age of the Messiah.” 
Peirce. To the same purport Newcome, Wakefield, Sykes.— 
** experiri, quid religio Christiana efficere possit.” Rosenmuller. 

6 And yet have relapsed.| wapanecovras waaty, “ have fallen 
away again.” This punctuation is more correct than that which 
joins mad to avaxaiwiZey, where it is redundant. Erasmus, 
Peirce, Bowyer. Macknight observes that xas is here taken 
in its adversative sense. Also that ‘‘ our translators have, after 
Beza, without any authority inserted the word if (if they fall 
away), that the text might not appear to contradict the Calvi- 
nistic doctrine of the perseverance of the saints.” 

7 Expose him to infamy.] ‘‘ By their practice they in effect 
crucify the son of God, and expose him to infamy. See Matt. i. 
19.” Peirce. ‘ They treat him as if they thought he deserved 
the sentence executed ypon him.” Sykes. “‘ avasavgav idem 
est quod saupay, nec significat rursus crucifigere.”’ Rosenmuller. 
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hibited before you, and which effected your conver- 
sion to the gospel doctrine. It is indeed a hopeless 
case, and morally impossible to recover those who 
have relapsed into their former state of unbelief after 
having discerned the evidences of Christian truth, 
and having enjoyed the liberty which the gospel 
gives; after having even participated in the spiritual 
gifts, and been convinced by them of the divine 
authority of the doctrine of Jesus, having not only 
been witnesses to the stupendous miracles wrought 
by the first teachers of Christianity, but having 
themselves been endued with miraculous powers. 
Persons who resist evidence like this are absolutely 
irrecoverable, as no stronger evidence will, or can, 
be produced to overcome their prejudices. Such 
persons, by their conduct, show that they regard 
Jesus as an impostor, and that, in their judgement, 
he deservedly suffered an ignominious death: and 
corresponding to their principles and their conduct 
will be their final state. | 

For the land) which drinketh in the rain that 
falleth often upon it, and produceth herbage useful 
to those for whom it is cultivated, receiveth a bless- 
ing from God 2: but that which beareth thorns and 





1 For the land.) ‘‘ These cannot be restored, for (yap) as 
good men resemble fertile ground, these resemble what is bar- 
ren.”” Newcome. ; 

2 Receiveth a blessing from God.] See Gen. i. 11, xxvii. 27. 
Wakefield places azo Oze after veroy, without which he says the 
passage is absurd. His version is: ‘‘ the land which drinketh 
the rain that is often falling upon it from God, and beareth 
herbage useful to the tillers of it, receiveth praise." 
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briars, is rejected, and near to a curse? ; whose end Ch, V1. 


as to be burned up +. 

A fertile soil, which thrives under the cultivater’s 
hand, and is enriched by the rain from heaven, is 
acceptable and useful to the proprietor, and by fur- 
ther cultivation becomes more abundantly fruitful : 
and in like manner, they who attend to and im- 
prove Christian instruction shall advance in know- 
ledge, virtue and usefulness, and in the favour of 
God. But as rocky barren land, which resists all 
the arts of cultivation, and produces nothing but 
thorns and briars, at length wearies out the patience 
of the husbandman, and is left by him under the 
original curse, and for want of water and manure 
is burned up by the scorching heat of the sun; so 
shall they, who wilfully step their ears against the 
mild and gentle voice of instruction and discipline, 
be, after sufficient season of trial, abandoned by 
God and man, and left to suffer the just and awful 
consequences of their own obstinacy and folly. 


4. The writer expresses his good hope concern- 





5 Near to a curse.] “‘ near being pronounced barren.” New- 
come. An allusion to the curse, Gen. iii. 17, 18. The writer 
uses a soft expression, that he might not appear to represent 
their case as already desperate : they were nigh unto a curse.” 
Peirce. 

* Whose end is to be burned up.) Dr. Macknight observes, that 
“¢ a principal part of the eastern agriculture consists in leading 
rills of water from ponds, &c., to render the fields fruitful. 
When this is neglected, the land is scorched by the heat and 
drought of the climate.” 


Ver. 8. 
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ing the character and state of the Hebrew Chris- 
tians, founded upon their past conduct, ver. 9, 10.. 

But, beloved'!, we are persuaded better things 
of you, and things that belong to salvation, though 
we thus speak. 

My dear brethren, though I have thought it ne- 
cessary, in order to put you upon your guard, to re- 
present the great danger of apostasy from the faith, 
I am very far from intending to insinuate that you 
are chargeable with this great offence. On the con- 
trary, I entertain the best hopes concerning you, 
that you still maintain, and will continue to hold 
fast, that firm faith and that unshaken fidelity, and 
will persevere in the practice of those evangelical 
virtues, which will ensure your eternal happiness. 

For Godis not unjust, so as to forget your active 
love? which ye have shown to his name, in having 
relieved and ix still continuing to relieve the saints*. 

You have shown your love to God and your re- 
gard te his authority, not by empty professions, but 
by active obedience, and particularly by the kind 
sympathy which you have manifested, and the sea- 
sonable relief which you have afforded, and which 





" But, beloved.) Mr. Peirce observes, that this softening ex- 
pression is much in the manner of Paul. See 2 Thess. ii. 13, 
Eph. iv. 20, Rom. viii. 9. 

® Your active love.] ve epyy xa T7¢ wyanys, your work and 
love: ‘‘an hendiadys."” Newcome. Griesbach, upon the au- 
thority of many copies, drops the words ra xorov. 

5 Shown to his name.| ‘‘ 70 ovoua Oex, ipse Deus. Sensus 
ex obsequio apud Deum,"’ Rosenmuller. 

4 Relieve the saints.} See Wakefield. In what manner they 
had particularly exerted themselves he describes ch. x. 33, 34. 
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you. still continue to administer, to afflicted and 
persecuted Christians: and’ you have served a just 
and. bountiful master, who will not forget your 
kindness to his suffering friends, but will regard it 
as done to himself, and will publicly acknowledge 
it, and honourably requite you for it another day. 


O. His design is to encourage and stimulate them 
to Christian perseverance, ver. 11, 12. 

But we desire that every one of you would show 
the same diligence even ta the end, in order to the 
complete consummation > of your hope. 


My only design in suggesting these alarming ad-_ 


nionitions is to engage every individual among you, 
without any exception, to persevere in the same ac- 
tive faith and pious duty, and in the same kind and 
benevolent conduct, to the end of life, and to suffer 
no consideration whatever to alienate your hearts 
from your Christian profession, and then you may 
rest assured that your hopes shall in due time re- 





> The complete consummation.] Connect evéenvucbas with 
anypt TeA95, ‘* show the same diligence to the end.” Bengelius 
ap. Bowyer. exasov, we desire not only that many, but that 
every one of you without exception. See Peirce. —“‘ mgog TH 
MAnpogopiay Tyg sAmid0g, non est rectitudo, sed impletio, sive con- 
summatio, Col. ii. 2, 1 Thess. i. 5, 2 Tim. iv. 5." Grotius.— 
“* spes plena.”” Rosenmuller. “‘ that your hope may be com- 
plete—my hope.’ Macknight. —‘‘ the object of hope, Jesus 
Christ: that you may acknowledge him to the end of life.” 
Peirce. Rather joining the construction of Bengel with the 
interpretation of Peirce: We desire that every one of you 
would show to the end of life the same diligence in the service 
of God, that you may ultimately obtain the object, the consum- 
mation of your hope, in your everlasting salvation. 
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ceive their complete accomplishment, and that your 
highest expectations shall be greatly exceeded. 

That ye be not slothful', but imitators of them 
who through faith and patienee inherit the pro- 
MUSES *. 

And my desire also is to rouse your exertions in 
the practice of duty, and to induce you to imitate 
the bright examples of your brethren in different 
parts of the world, whe, by the exercise of perse- 
vering faith in the great doctrines of Christianity, 
are in actual possession of the privileges promised 
to the spiritual descendants of Abraham, and joyful 
expectants of infinitely better blessings in reversion. 


6. He reminds them that it was by perseverance 
in faith that Abrahain eventually obtained the pro- 
inised blessing, ver. 13—10. 

Now when God made the promise? to Abraham, 








1 Slothful.] ‘ vwpos, tardus ad sperandum: qui non facile 
sperat, sed semper dubitat: proprie, tardus ad ambulandum : 
pro homine stupido swnitur, ch, v. 1}. Rosenmuller. 

2 Inherit the promises.} Commonly understood of those wha 
by death are supposed to be advanced to future happiness, and 
this text is alleged as an argument for the intermediate state. 
See Doddridge. 1 think, with Peirce, that the writer alludes to 
the converted Gentiles, or in general to all who were stedfast 
in the profession of Christianity. «‘ He means such good Chris- 
tians as had persevered in their profession of Christ, and were 
now in possession of what God had promised to Abraham.’ 
Sykes. 

3 God made the promise.] ‘ This alludes to the promise made 
to Abraham, upon the occasion of his offering up Isaac, Gen. 
xxii. 15, 16; which was the only time when the promise to this 
patriarch was confirmed by an oath.” Peirce, 
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because he could swear by no greater, he sware by 
himself, saying, Assuredly I will abundantly bless 
thee, and I will abundantly multiply thee. And 
thus Abraham having waited patiently obtained 
the promise +. 

Our pious ancestor Abraham is an eminent ex- 
auiple of that patient perseverance in faith which I 
recommend to you. God commanded him to quit 
his native country, and promised hima posterity by 
Sarah in whom all nations should be blessed: he 
believed and obeyed. And after Isaac was born, in 
a season of great trial, when, as the history relates, 
he had shown a readiness to offer this child of pro- 
mise upon the altar, as a reward of his unhesitating 
faith, the supreme Being bound himself by an oath 
to fulfill every promise he had made to his virtuous 
and faithful servant: and the faith of the patriarch 
remaining unshaken under these severe trials, he 
was in due time rewarded by the accomplishment 
of the promise ; first in his own person, in the gift 
and preservation of his son; afterwards in a nume- 
rous progeny descending from him ; and ultimately, 
in the innumerable multitude of his spiritual de- 
scendants, who, being the heirs of his faith, are also 
co-heirs with him of the divine promise. 





4 Obtained the promise.}| ‘ Abraham waited with patience 
many years ere he could see any posterity from Isaac ; but at 
length what was promised about the increase of his family was 
made good, and he obtained, not the promises but the promise, 
the particular promise of blessing : and multiplying him, or en- 
Jarzing his family: ver. 14." Sykes. 
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7. The promise and the oath of God are the 
ground of a believer's hope, ver. 16—18. 

For men indeed swear by one who is greater, and 
to them an oath for confirmation is an end of alt 
contradiction '. 

Oaths amongst men are an appeal to God, the 
searcher of hearts and the judge of all, for the truth 
of a declaration ; and what a man solemnly avers 
or promises upon oath is generally believed, and the 
oath silences all objection. 

Wherefore?, God being willing very abundantly 
to manifest to the heirs of the promise the wmmu- 
tability of his counsel, included tt in an oath’. 

Thus God himself, in great condescension to hu- 
nian infirmity, and to our imperfect mode of con- 
ception, and in order to impress upon the minds of 
believers a more deep and affecting sense of the value 
and of the immutability of his promise, made that 





' An end of contradiction.] avriAoyias. ‘* That the apostle 
is here speaking of promissory oaths,” says Dr. Whitby, “ is 
evident from the occasion of this discourse, viz. the promise 
made to Abraham. Now, these oaths being equally conducive 
to this good end in all ages, we have just reason to believe that 
Christianity allows of them for these ends.’ ‘* The thing 
promised should be unquestionably good and in our power.” 
Peirce. 

2 Wherefore.] evw. Peirce. “in which view.’’ Wakefield. 
1. €. dix TeT0, quam ob causam."’ Roscnmuller. 

3 Included it in an oath.) ewecirevcev opuw. “ placed his 
promise, as it were, in the middle of an oath.” Peirce ; which 
is the sense given by the Syriac version. “ wea, intervenire, 
et speciatim, intervenire jurejurando : interponere jusjurandum.” 
Rosenmuller. —“ interposed an oath.” Wakefeld. — by an 
oath.” Newceme ; who: explains it, ‘ transacted the matter 
between himself and mankind." 
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promise the subject of an oath; and sware by his 
own great and venerable name that he would confer 
the most important blessings upon the posterity of 
the believing patriarch, provided that they became 
the heirs of his faith and expectants ot the pro- 
mises. 

That by two immutable things, in which it was 
umpossible for God to deceive, we might have strong 
encouragement +, who have fied for refuges to lay 
hold on the hope set before us ©, 





4 We might have strong encovragement.] It is asked who are 
we to understand by we? Probably, the Hebrew believers only ; 
for to Abraham and his posterity only was the promise made, 
which was confirmed by oath. And as the author is only ad- 
dressing the believing Hebrews, it is not at all necessary to 
suppose, with Peirce, that he is speaking of Gentile converts 
only, or, with Sykes and others, that he includes all believers, 
all who are the spiritual seed of Abraham. The discourse will 
be more intelligible if the words are restricted to Hebrews only. 
Thev were the natural posterity of Abraham ;. to them, as such, 
was that promise made, which was confirmed by an oath; to 
them that promise was now fulfilled by the mission of Jesus as 
the Messiah, and by the new dispensation which he hath in- 
troduced, confirmed by the promise and the oath of God: he 
earnestly exhorts the believing Hebrews to flee for refuge both 
from the old and worn out dispensation which was just about to 
be dissolved, ch. viii. 13, and from the danger of unbelief and 
apostasy, which he had just described, ch. vi. I—9. 

5 Who have fled for refuge-|] as the man-slayer to the city 
of refuge from the avenger of blood, Numb. xxxv. 6, Josh. 
xx1. 27. See Grotius, The idea is beautifully illustrated by Dr. 
Doddridge: ‘‘ Thither (to the hope of the gospel) let us flee 
for our lives; flee, as if we heard the footsteps of the avenger 
of blood just behind us, and our lives depended upon the speed 
of the present moment.” 

6 The hope set before us:| the new dispensation, the gospel, 
the foundation of hope. ‘‘ xgaryoat, i. e. Ets To xcaTyTAL, qui 
eo confugimus, ut firmiter leneamus spem nobis propositam, nempe 
evangelio. Resenmuller. “ to lay hold of Christ, who is the 
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This condescension of God, in ratifying his pro- 
mise by his oath, is intended for our encourage- 
ment and consolation, who are the hetrs of this 
precious promise. For we, lying under a sentence 
of condemnation by the law, and fleeing from the 
avenger of blood to the gospel of Jesus, as to a city 
of refuge, could hardly be induced to think ourselves 
secure if our feeble wavering hopes were not con- 
firined and established by the most solemn and ex- 
plicit declarations of the God of eternal truth: but, 
relying upon his unchangeable covenant, we now 
banish every fear. 


8. The hope of believers is now fixed upon that 
state of blessedness of which Jesus is gone to take 
possession in their name, ver. 19, 20. 

Which hope we keep fast as an anchor of the 
soul both steady and strong, and which also enter- 
eth within the veil). | 

This confidence in the divine promise is an an- 
chor, firm and strong, which will never fail, and 
which keeps our little bark safe and steady amidst 
the billows of affliction and persecution: and this 
hope penetrates within the veil and fixes itself upon 


ee em ey eS a 


hope proposed to us. Hope is here put for the object of hope.” 
Peirce. 

' Entereth within the veil.] ‘“ Hope is to the soulin the midst 
of temptations, what an anchor is to a ship tossed about in the 
sea; it is a stay upon which we may rely firm and sure ; and 
it is what will lead us to heaven itself, that true Holy of holies 
which lics within the veil: z. e. that part of the tabernacle which 
was behind or within the second veil.” Sykes. 
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the throne of God: the great object of it being a 
state of eternal peace and happiness in the divine 
presence. 

Whither our forerunner hath entered for us, even 
Jesus, made ahigh-priest for ever, according to the 
order of Alelchisedec®. 

And this allusion to the veil of the temple, which 
separates the holy from the most holy place, brings 
me back to the subject of my discourse: for into 
this holy of holies, where God resides, has Jesus 
our forerunner already entered, as a pattern of the 
high honour and felicity to which his faithful fol- 
lowers are hereafter to be admitted ; and, if I may 
so express it, to plead their cause and to assert their 
right in consequence of the gracious promise of 
God, and even to take possession of it in their 
name, in order to bestow it hereafter upon his vic- 
torious and persevering followers. Thus officiating 
in the double capacity of a king and a priest, after 
the example of his prototype Melchisedec. 


II. 

The writer, returning from his digression, pro- 
ceeds to state at large that the dignity of Jesus, as 
a priest after the order of Melchisedec, is greatly 
superior to that of the Levitical priesthood, which 


institution he is therefore commissioned to super- 
sede. Ch. vii. 





* Order of Melchisedec.] ‘< The author returns to his subject 
from which he had digressed, Ch. v. 11.’’ Newcome. 
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1. He argues the superiority of Melchisedec to 
Abraham and Levi, ver. 1—10. 

We have had repeated occasion to remark, in the 
course of this epistle, how frequently the writer rests 
his argument upon the ambiguity of words, and 
reasons from passages in the Old Testament which, 
in their primary sense, bear no relation to tlie sub- 
ject of his discourse. This mode of reasoning is 
evidently inconclusive, and in the present enlight- 
ened age is altogether discarded; but it was ad- 
mired and approved in the age when this epistle 
was written, and was probably well adapted to the 
crude conceptions and to the inveterate prejudices 
of the simple and illiterate Hebrews. 

The paragraph which we are now about to con- 
sider is a remarkable instance of that kind of loose, 
allegorical, and verbal reasoning to which [ allude. 
The design of the writer is sufficiently obvious ; so 
likewise is the weakness and inconclusiveness of his 
argument. 

But learned expositors having first assumed as a 
principle, that the epistle is under the impulse of 
inspiration, and then seeing that the obvious sense 
of the author is inconsistent with this supposition, 
have puzzled themselves to invent a meaning less 
repugnant to their groundless hypothesis: and it is 
curious to observe the difficulties into which they 
plunge themselves by their respective systems. Some 
have thought that the whole history of Melchisedec 
was an allegory; others have fancied that Melchi- 
sedec was the holy ghost, or Jesus Christ in his 
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pre-existent state; or some other celestial spirit, Ch. VIL 
who upon this occasion appeared to Abraham ; or, 
that he was Shem the son of Noah’. Whereas the 
truth is, that the author has taken a very plain and 
simple narrative from the Old ‘Testament, and has, 
by a fanciful comment, strained it to his purpose of 
proving the superiority of Christ to Aaron, and to 
the whole order of Levitical priests: and it ‘is far 
better to acknowledge at once that this mode of rea- 
soning is injudictous and inconclusive, than to ex- 
pose the evidences of Christianity to the scoffs of 
unbelievers, by first pleading for the plenary inspira- 
tion of the sacred writers, and then, in order to save 
their credit, annexing such a meaning to their lan- 
guage as every man of understanding must see to 
be foreign to the author's design. 

Without therefore pretending to justify 2 the au- 





' Shem the son of Noah. This was the interpretation of the 
Jewish rabbis. See Whitby. That very learned and very ho- 
nest writer enumerates, and thinks it worth his while to confute, 
these absurd suppositions. 

® Without pretending to justify.) ‘ Because the allegorical 
writers of the Jews,” says Le Clerc, ‘“ at that time accommo- 
dated innumerable passages to the Messiah, not relying upon 
any grammatical interpretations, but a certain old custom of 
explaining the scripture after this manner, and because they 
interpreted Psalm cx. of the Messiah, the sacred writer makes 
use of that interpretation to his purpose : and because they ac- 
knowledged the Messiah ought to be like Melchisedec, he rea- 
sons against them from their own concessions, not against other 
men who might have denied what he affirmed. Otherwise, if 
the thing be considered in itself, no stronger grammatical argu- 
ment can be drawn against others from that history : and there- 
fore such things are not to be too much urged now, because that 
way of explaining scripture is gone out of use.’ See Whitby 
on Heb. vii. 1, 
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thor’s reasoning, I shall proceed to state that rea- 
soning as it is; but for the better understanding 
his meaning, I shall first introduce that very brief 
account of Melchisedee which is contained Gen. 
xiv. 18—20. 

«* And Melchisedec, king of Salem, brought forth 
bread and wine, and he was priest of the most high 
God, and he blessed him and said, Blessed be Abram 
of the most high God, possessor of heaven and earth, 
and blessed be the most high God who hath deli- 
vered thine enemies into thy hands; and Abrain 
gave him tithes of all the spozls.” 

This is all that is said concerning this celebrated 
person in the Old Testament, except Psalm cx. 4, 
supposed to be addressed to the Messiah: ‘* ‘The 
Lord hath sworn and will not repent, ‘Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.” It 
is from this account that the author of the epistle 
draws his parallel. 


1. He introduces a parabolical description of this 


eminent person, ver. 1—3. 


For this Melchisedec', king of Salem®, priest 


In his observations upon this subject,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“‘ we find more of imagination than of judgement: it proceeds, 
however, upon such an application of the scriptures as the Jews 
were accustomed to, and laid much stress upon; and therefore 
would have weight with those to whom he wrote, as I doubt not 
they had with himself; but this should not prevent our judging 
for ourselves, and rejecting whatever does not appear.to be 
sufficiently well founded: and there is nothing that is more 
open to objection than his reasoning concerning Melchisedec.”’ 

' For this Melchisedec.) Jesus is a priest after the order of 
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of the most high God, who met Abraham returning 
from the slaughter of’ the kings, and blessed him, 
to whom even Abraham divided a tenth part of all 
the spoils, being first by interpretation king of 
righteousness, and then king of Salem also, which 
is, king of peace, without recorded father3 or 
mother, and without priestly pedigrec, having net- 


ther beginning of days nor end of life+, but re- 





Melchisedec. ‘ For this Melchisedec resembles Christ in many 
respects.’ Newcome. ‘‘ It does not appear,” says Dr. Priest- 
ley, ‘‘ that Melchisedec was more of a priest than Abraham 
was. He was a petty prince; and in these times all princes 
were likewise priests of their several tribes, and occasionally 
offered sacrifices as did Abraham.” 

® King of Salem:] Probably Jerusalem. See Ps. Ixxvi. 2. 
“« Jerom says, that Salem was a village near Scythopolis, where 
the ruins ot Melchisedec’s palace were still to be seen.” Sykes. 

3 Without recorded father.] ‘‘ Without recorded mother.”’ 
Newcome. Elsner Obs. Sac. ver. 2, p. 347, shows that it was 
usual to apply the words ararwp, auyrwe, to persons whose 
parents were unknown; and he rightly interprets the text as 
expressing that the name of Melchisedec was not to be found 
in the genealogies of the priests. To explain the text as com- 
paring Jesus to Melchisedec, because he had no mother in his 
divine nature, and no father in his human nature, is unworthy 
-of the good sense of some expositors who have given this in- 
terpretation. See Peirce and Doddridge. Mr. Wakefield trans- 
lates the passage thus: ‘‘ of whose father, mother, pedigree, 
birth, and death, there is no account.” 

* Neither beginning of days nor end of life.| The priests under 
the law began their ministrations at thirty years of age, and 
ended when they were fifty. See Numb. iv. The writer means 
that there is no recorded limitation of Melchisedec’s priesthood 
Mr. Peirce would render agxyv by omnino prorsus, and trans- 
lates the text thus : “ having plainly neither an end of days nor 
of life.” tle argues, that it would not be proper to say, that 
Melchisedec resembled the Son of God in not having a begin- 
ning of the days of his priesthood, because we certainly know 
when the days of the priesthood of Christ began, viz. at his re- 
surrection. This, however, will not be universally allowed. And 
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sembling the son of God) remaineth a priest con- 
tinually. 

Having just remarked that Jesus is a perpetual 
high-priest after the order of Melchisedee, I proceed 
now to state more particularly the circumstances of 
resemblance: and in recurring to the brief history 
of this distinguished character in the book of Ge- 
nesis, you may observe that he was both a king and 
a priest, and that his very name and titles express 
that he was a righteous and a peaceful prince; he 
blessed Abialien: and received tithes from him; he 
had no title to his office by descent and pedigree ; 
and as there is no report either of his birth or death, 
this eminent person, towhoim we have compared 
the son of God, may be figuratively regarded as a 
living and perpetual priest: at least, as no account 
is given of any successor to him in office, we may 
presuine that he had none. 


2. The writer argues the superiority of Melchi- 


sedec to Abraham, ver. 4—7. 


Now consider how great this man was, to whom 





‘it is sufficient for the writer’s purpose that Melchisedee had no 


antecedent and no successor. 

! Resembling the Son of God.] The eighth verse is acommen- 
tary upon this clause. Nothing is said of Melchisedec’s death: 
therefore we may suppose him alive, that he is still exercising 
his office, and that no one is to succeed him. 

£ Consider how great this man was.] The superiority of Mel- 
chisedec to Abraham is here inferred from his taking tithes of 


‘him. ‘* But though,” says Dr. Priestley in his note upon ver. 1, 
“« Abraham gave Melchisedec a tenth of the spoils which he. had 


recovered from the kings whom he had defeated, it does not 
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even the patriarch Abraham gave a tenth part of Ch. vil. 


the spoils. 

If he who receives the tribute is greater in office 
and higher in dignity than he who pays it, you must 
acknowledge thie superiority of Melchisedec even to 
Abraham our great and honoured ancestor. 

And indeed those of the sons of Levi who receive 
the priesthood, have authority? under the luw to 
take tithes of the people, that is, of their own bre- 
thren, though sprung from the stock of Abraham ; 
but he whose pedigree * is not reckoned from them, 
recewed tithes from Abraham, and blessed him that 
had the promises. Now, without all contradiction, 
the inferior is blessed by the superiors. 

Those descendants of Levi who hold the priestly 
office, namely the posterity of Aaron, are authorized 
by the law of Moses to receive tithes, and thus are 
elevated to an official superiority over their brethren, 
descended from the same ancestor, the patriarch 
Abraham: and they claim their dues upon the 
ground of their descent from the stock of Aaron. 
But Melchisedec had no such pedigree to plead, 





appear that he gave it with any religious view, or as any thing 
which was due to him. It was perhaps to indemnify him for 
what he had suffered from the incursions of those kings.”’ 

3 Authority.] ‘* evroayy, permission. John x. 18, Matt. xix. 
7, 8, compared with Mark x. 4, 5.” Peirce. 
, * Whose pedigree.) ‘ whose genealogy is not reckoned from 
the same stock with them.” Newcome. 

> The inferior by the superior.) To eaarroy for 6 eAarrwy, the 
less by the greater. See John vi. 37. “‘ He who blesses is sup- 
posed to be in higher favour with God.” Newcome. “ Though 
Pharaoh was blessed by Jacob, the superiority of the patriarch 
consisted in nothing more than his greater age.”’ Priestley. 
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and yet he received tithes from Abraham himself, 
our great progenitor. And what still more strongly 
proves the superiority of his rank, he even pro- 
nounced a blessing upon him, upon the very man 
to whom the promise was made, that in hin all 
nations should be blessed: and Abraham himself 
submitted to be blessed by Melchisedec ; and thus, 
as all will allow, acknowledged in that royal priest 
an official superiority. For itis the superior that pro- 
nounces, and the inferior that receives, the blessing. 


3. The superiority of Melchisedec is further ar- 
gued from his being represented as a living priest, 
ver. 8. 

And in one case men who die receive tithes, but 
in the other he received them, concerning whom it 
as testified that he liveth! 





! He liveth.) i.e. nothing is mentioned in the history of Mel- 
chisedec concerning his death. ‘ The difference here consi- 
dered is, that of men who die, and of one of whom it is wit- 
nessed that he liveth. Men that die have their successors, to 
whom tithes are paid: but Melchisedec is not said to have any 
successor ; but himself to continue a priest for ever. So much 
then as a priest for ever is superior to a successive priesthood, 
so much must that of Melchisedec excel that of Aaron.” Sykes. 

It is not to he supposed that the author of the epistle was so 
weak as to believe that Melchisedec never died, and that he 
was, at the time when the epistle was written, a living priest ; 
but he ingeniously seizes upon every circumstance, and every 
expression, in the brief history of that eminent person, which 
can by any means be twisted so as to serve his purpose of illus - 
trating the superiority of the priesthood of Melchisedec, which 
is that of the Messiah, to the priesthood of Aaron, which is that 
of the law. 

It is observable that the writer speaks of the Jewish priests 
as at that time receiving tithes; and that here, and upon all 
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The priests, the descendants of Aaron, are dying 
men, und the priestliood is transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation: but Melehisedec has no suc- 
cessor: he appears in the history as a living priest ; 
and though there can be no doubt that he died many 
ages ago, yet, as he is represented in the history as 
a living man, and no mention is made of his death, 
we may take advantage of this circumstance in ex- 
plaining the similitude, and may in our imagina- 
tions conceive of Melchisedec as exercising an imn- 
mortal priesthood. 


4, Melchisedec’s superiority is further argued, as 
the Levitical priests themselves, who received tithes, 
virtually paid tithes to him, ver. 9, 10. 

And, if I may use the expression®, even Levi, 
who receiveth tithes, paid tithes through Abraham, 


occasions, he, without any affectation, alludes to the temple 
service as then existing; which is a proof that the epistle was 
written in the apostolic age, and though not penned by Paul, 
the style proving the contrary, was probably written by an apo- 
stolic man, and contains apostolic doctrine, though shrouded 
and obscured by allegorical interpretations and inconclusive 
reasonings. 

2 If I may use the expression.} ws eos evreiy, “in & manner.” 
Wakefield. He softens the harsh expression of Levi paying 
tithes before he was born, by a qualifying clause equivalent to 
the Latin phrase ut ita dicam. Grotius and Raphelius in loc. If 
there was any validity in the argument, it would prove, as has 
been often observed, that Melchisedec was superior to Chnist as 
well as to Levi. See Whitby on the place, who guards against 
the conclusion which some are disposed to draw, that all the 
posterity of Adam sinned in him, as being in the loins of Adam 
when he sinned. 
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ch. Vil. for he was yet in the loins of his father when Mel- 


Ver. 10. 


q, 


chisedec met Abraham. 

1 will mention another argument in favour of the 
superiority of Melchisedec to Aaron and his descend- 
ants; but I do not indeed profess to lay any great 
stress upon it. Isaac was not begotten when Abra- 
ham paid tithes; and therefore all the descendants 
of Abraham by Isaac, and consequently Levi and all 
his posterity, including the priests of the house of 
Aaron, who are themselves the receivers of tithes 
according to the law, may be considered as having 
paid tithes in the person of their great progenitor : 
thus virtually acknowledging the superiority of the 
order of Melchisedee to that of Aaron, and conse- 
quently the superior dignity of the priesthood of 
Christ to that of the descendants of Levi. 


u1. The writer infers, from the premises which 
he has advanced, that the Levitical dispensation Is 
to be superseded, and a new dispensation to be in- 
troduced under the direction of a superior priest- 
hood, ver. 1 1—28. 


1. The Levitical dispensation is to be superseded, 
ver. 1]—19. 

1.) He draws this conclusion from the change 
which is to take place in the nature and character. 
of the priesthood itself, ver. 11, 12. 

Now if perfection! were to be obtained by the 


————— 








1 0f perfection.| The word reAcieois only occurs once more 
Loa ] t if e 
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Levitical priesthood, concerning which? the people Ch. vib 


recewed a law, what further need was there that 
another priest should rise according to the order of 
Melchisedec, and that he should not be called ac- 
cording 3 to the order of Aaron? For if the priest- 
hood be changed, there is of necessity a change of 
the law also4. 

If the promise which had been made to our great 
ancestor Abraham, that all the families of the earth 
should be blessed in him, could have been accom- 
plished by the ministry of the priests, the descend- 
ants of Aaron, who were instituted agreeably to the 





in the New Testament, viz. Luke i. 45. It is there used in the 
sense of the fulfilment of prophecy, and is translated, There 
shall be performance of those thitigs which were told her. The 
word is probably used in the same sense in the present con- 
nexion. q.d. “ If a full accomplishment of the things pro- 
mised had been made by the Levitical priesthood, there would 
have been no need of any other priesthood to come after it.” 
Peirce. 

® Concerning which.] en avrn. See this translation vindicated 
by Peirce. It was an observation of little moment, and indced 
hardly consistent with truth, that the law was given under the 
Levitical priesthood ; but it was of great importance to remark, 
that the law concerning the priesthood was so interwoven with 
the whole Mosaic institute, that one could not subsist without 
the other: so that, to supersede the priesthood was to abolish 
the law. es 

3 And not aceording.}] Mill and Wakefield reject the last 
clause of the eleventh verse upon the authority of the ASthiopic 
version, “ but evidently without reason,” says Dr. Owen, ap. 
Bowyer. ° 

* There is of necessity achange of the law.] ‘‘ How does this 
follow ? The truth is, so much of the law concerns the priest- 
hood immediately, all their sacrifices, purifications, the great 
day of atonement, and the temple service, that, supposing these 
to be set aside or abolished, their law itself may properly be 
said to be changed.” Sykes, 
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laws given by Moses concerning them, there would 
surely have been no occasion for the introduction 
of a priesthood of a different order, with different 
offices, privileges, and powers. ‘There must have 
been some singularly important reason why the in- 
spired Psalmist should have announced the future 
appointment of a priest after the order of Melchi- 
sedec, rather than that of Aaron. For you cannot 
but observe that the necessary consequence of a 
change in the nature and functions of the sacerdo- 
tal office is the abrogation of the whole Mosaic in- 
stitution ; the very being of which depends upon 
the continuation of an order of priests similar to 
that which was originally appointed by Moses. So 
that a prophecy of the change of the priesthood is 
in effect a notice from the highest authority that the 
law itself would be repealed. 


2.) The argument is further corroborated by the 
consideration, that this predicted priest was not to 
be of the Aaronic family, but of a different tribe, 
ver. 13, 14. 

Moreover, he of whom these things are spoken 
belongeth to another tribe, out of which no one gaue 


attendance at the altar. For it was plain of old2 


1 He of whom.) 2g’ ov for wepse. g.d. the high-priest, of 
whom these things are spoken: see ver. 6. Dr. Owen apud 
Bowyer. 

2 It was plain of old.] Mr. Peirce justifies this sense of the 
word mpodjaoy, as distinguished from xazadyAoy in the next 
verse. Mr. Wakefield also adopts it, and mentions it as the in- 
terprctation given by the Ethiopic translator. 
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that our Lord was to spring? out of Judah’, 
with respect to which tribe Moses spake nothing 
concerning the priesthood. 

A change of the functions of the priestly office 
must have involved in it a change of the law; but 
the scriptures foretell not only a change of the fune- 
tions, but even of the family of the priests: for you 
cannot but admit, as our whole nation doth, that 
the exth Psalin is a prophecy of the Messiah. Now 
it is allowed by all that the Messiah was to descend 
from the tribe of Judah and from the family of 
David, who were by law prohibited from exercising 
any of the functions of the priestly office. But the 
existence of the Mosaic institute. depends upon the 
continuance of the family of Aaron, for the law 
makes no provision for a succession of priests if 
that line should fail5. The prophecy, therefore, 


> Was to spring.) avareradxs, was to spring : this is Mr. Wake- 
field’s translation, which the connexion requires. “ Gram- 
marians observe, that the preterperfect is sometimes used for 
the present.”’ Peirce. 

4 Out of Judah.) ‘That the Messiah was to descend from the 
tribe of Judah was inferred from the prophecy of Jacob, Gen. 
xlix. 10. That he was expected to be the descendant of David, 
who was of the tribe of Judah, is also apparent from Matt, xxii. 
42, Luke xx. 41. 

° The law made no provision for a succession of priests.) This 
is a remarkable fact, and a presumptive evidence of the con- 
sciousness of the divine authority under which the Jewish law- 
giver acted. After the death of Nadab and Abihu, Aaron had 
but two sons left, Eleazar and Ithamar; and as the whole Jew- 
ish polity depended upon the continuance of the priesthood, a 
person who had legislated upon the principles of human pru- 
dence only, would have made some provision fer a succession 
of priests, if the line of Aaron should fail. 
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which foretells the transfer of the priestly office 
into another family, does in effect announce the 
abolition of the law of Moses. 


3.) This conclusion is further strengthened by 
the prediction of the perpetuity of that priest, who 
was the object of the prophecy, ver. 15—17. 

And this is still far more evident, if another 
priest ariseth\, according to the similitude of Afel- 
chisedec; who becometh such, not according to the 
law of a carnal? commandment, but according to 
the power of an idissoluble life. For the scripture 
testifieth, Thou art a priest for ever, according 
fo the order of Aelchisedec.” 

There is another circumstance which proves the 
abolition of the Mosaic institute still more strongly 
than any which I have already mentioned. Whe- 
ther Melchisedec himself be alive or dead, it is evi- 





1 If another priest ariseth.] «i,if. Owen apud Bowyer, 
Whitby, Peirce, and Newcome, give e the sense of é71, that, 
or because. With Sykes, I adhere to its usual sense if, q. d. 
“it is still more evident that the law must be changed if a 
priest ariseth who is never to die, but to live for ever.” 

2 Carnal.] capxivys. Griesbach. — The law concerning the 
priesthood is called a carnal commandment, because the priests 
who were appointed by it were frail and dying men; whereas 
that which appointed Jesus as high-priest was a law which sup- 
posed the person so appointed, to possess immortal life and 
vigour, for it ordains him to be an cverlasting priest. See 
Peirce, and Macknight, and Whitby. ‘* A carnal command- 
ment is opposed to the powcr of an indissoluble life. A carnal 
commandment, therefore, is a law which concerns the flesh that 
dies: whereas a priesthood for ever, does not depend upon 
flesh, which in the commen course of things seon cemes to an 
end,” Sykes. 
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dent that the person typified by him, and who was ch. vin. 


to be appointed a priest, according to his similitude 
and order, is not like the priests of the line of 
Aaron, constituted by a law which supposes the 
priest to be a frail and dying man, and which pro- 
vides successors accordingly, but by an edict which 
implies that he should possess immortal life and 
energy. For this is the strain of the prophetic de- 
claration, this is the language of the salutation ad- 
dressed to him by Jehovah: ‘ Thou art an ever- 


lasting priest, according to the order of Melchise- 
dec.” 


4.) The incompetency of the Mosaic ritual is a 
further and sufficient reason for its abrogation, ver. 
18, 19. 

There is, therefore, an abolition? of the former 
commandment because of its weakness and unpro- 
fitableness, (for the law made nothing perfect +,) 


3 There is an abolition.] The opposition does not lie between 
the two clauses of ver. 19, as is commonly supposed, but be- 
tween that and ver. 18, including the clause for the law made 
nothing perfect in a parenthesis, and yiveras being understood. 
Peirce says, the construction seems to have been mistaken by 
ull commentators. This construction is adopted by Estius, Ben- 
gelius, Markland (see Bowyer), Newcome, Wakefield. 

4 The law made nothing perfect.] “ The apostle,” says Dr. 
Sykes, ‘‘ teaches that the law made nothing, i.e. no man, per- 
fect: he considers it as what it was, instituted for temporal 
purposes ; and consequently unfit and unable to attain the ends 
which the Jews expected from it. They expected to be justified 
by God by their observance of the law. No, says the apostle, 
the law did not propose to make the observers perfect ; and 
therefore the Hebrews ought to recur to Christ.” ‘« The law 
was unfit and unable to make the priesthood perfect, for it made 


Ver. |7. 


18. 
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but an introduction of a better hope! by which we 
draw near to God?2. 


os 











nothing perfect, and if it made nothing perfect it could not 
make the priesthood so, or confer the advantages to be ex- 
pected from the office.” Peirce. 

Neither of these ingenious and learned expositors appears 
to me to have correctly apprehended the writer’s meaning. 
Addressing the Hebrews upon their own principles, he argues 
the superiority of the new covenant by Christ, over the old one 
introduced by Moses ; and contrasts the perfection ofthe priest- 
hood of Christ, with the imperfection of that of Aaron. Both 
covenants agree in this, that no provision is made for the wilful 
transgressor. ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die, is the language 
of the old covenant. And if a man sin wilfully after receiving 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sin, is the doctrine of the new. 

But under the law there were many ways by which a person 
contracted ceremonial pollution, such as touching a dead body 
and the like, for recovery from which, provision was made by 
certain sacrifices and ablutions, by which they were restored 
to ccremonial purity: but the neglect of which excluded them 
from the pale and privileges of the commonwealth of Israel. 
Now it is obvious that many of these ceremonial pollutions 
might be contracted through inadvertence unknown to the 
parties themselves ; and in the course of a year there would 
hardly be a single individual Israelite who had not through in- 
advertence forfeited his privileges as a member of the commu- 
nity of Israel. To obviate this calamity the annual day of atone- 
ment was appointed, for sins of ignorance only, Ileb. ix. 7, 
when the high-priest entered into the holy of holies, and 
sprinkled the blood of the victim before the mercy-seat, after 
having made a confession of the sins of the people, snd having 
laid his hand upon the head of the scape-goat, which was after- 
wards sent into the wilderness as a symbol that the sins so 
atoned were done away: while the sprinkling of the blued in- 
dicated that the covenant was renewed, and the congregation 
reconsecrated. See Lev. xvi. This institution, however, was 
imperfect, for, 1. It required annual repetition. 2, The priest 
was obliged to offer a sacrifice annually for himself us well as 
for the people. 3. The priest was mortal, and the office suc- 
cessive. 

In all these views the new covenant greatly excelled the old. 
1. The one sacrifice of Christ was equal to all the sacrifices of 
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prove, notwithstanding the strong prepossession of 





the law: it consecrated both himself and his followers once for 
all, so that under the new dispensation there are no ceremonial 
pollutions, no sins of ignorance; but the individual who is 
once admitted into the Christian community can never be ex- 
cluded from it but by his own voluntary transgression. 2. The 
high-priest is perfect, and being once consecrated is consecrated 
for ever. 3. He is immortal, and being at the right hand of 
God in heaven, he is ever present in the celestial holy of holies, 
interceding, that is, officiating as a priest in the most holy 
Be so that the benefit of his redemption extends to every 
eliever through every age. 

In this manner the author of this epistle carries on a very 
ingenious parallel between the Aaronic priesthood and the 
priesthood of Christ, to the great advantage of the latter, in 
order to soften the prejudices of his Hebrew readers: all the 
while meaning nothing more than that the dispensation intro- 
duced by Christ relieves those who yield obedience to it from 
the yoke, the ceremonies and the sacrifices of the law, that it 
requires nothing but the practice of virtue, and is intended to 
last for ever. 

With this key, if I mistake not, it will be easy to understand 
the scope, the reasonings, and the allusions of this writer, and 
to see how little foundation this celebrated epistle lays for the 
modern unscriptural doctrine of atonement, of which it is 
thought to be the main support, and upon which many lay such 
an unwarrantable stress. 

' An introduction of a better hope.] The new dispensation is 
here called a better hope, because it leads us to hope for that 
perfection which the law could not reach: a perfect priest, a 
perfect service, an immutable and everlasting covenant, from 
the blessings of which nothing can exclude but wilful disobe- 
dience. 

2 By which we draw near to God.] Under this new covenant 
we have access to God, as reconciled through his son. All our 
past ceremonial and legal offences are forgiven : with the true 

srael of God we are admitted into the holy place, where we 
take our stand as acceptable and approved worshipers, sepa- 
rated from the unholy and unclean : no longer needing an an- 
nual atonement for legal transgression, but continually abiding 
in the love and favour of God, unless we exclude ourselves by 
actual transgression. 


Ver. 19. 
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our nation to the contrary, that the dispensation of 
Moses is to be abrogated and annulled by the su- 
perior dispensation of the Messiah: and it is fit 
that it should be so; for the dispensation of rites 
and ceremonies was not able to fulfill the elevated 
expectations which the promises of (sod to our pious 
ancestors, and particularly to Abraham, justly ex- 
cite. I have shown that the Levitical priesthood is 
imperfect and inadequate to the desired end. And 
no wonder, for the law could make nothing perfect ; 
and though it answered a temporary purpose, and 
was partially beneficial, it fell far short, both in ex- 
tent and in degree, of the complete accomplishment 
of the promise. This dispensation therefore is justly 
set aside, and a new economy is introduced, which 
lays a foundation for better hopes, and will be pro- 
ductive of far more extensive and durable blessings : 
this is the dispensation of which Christ is the head, 
by which not merely a separate and privileged order 
of men, but all believers, without distinction, are 
admitted into the sanctuary of God, and are encou- 
raged to approach the throne of mercy. In con- 
formity to the institutions of this new and liberal 
dispensation, we now regulate our modes of wor- 
ship, and by its merciful declarations we are autho- 
rized to regard the great object of our religious ho- 
mage as a reconciled God, a father and a friend, 
from whose favour nothing can separate us but our 
own voluntary transgression. 


2. The great superiority of Jesus, the high-priest 
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of the new dispensation, is illustrated and esta- 
blished, ver. 20—28. 


1.) He was inaugurated with an oath, ver. 20 
—22. 


Moreover, inasmuch as he was not made a high- 
priest eithoud an oath, (for they indeed were made 
priests without an oath, but this with an oath, by 
him who said to hin, The Lord hath sworn, and 
will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchisedec,) by so much was Jesus 
made the surety of a more excellent covenant ®. 

Having proved, from premises which cannot be 
controverted, that the Jewish scriptures themselves 


' The surety.]  eyyvos, a sponsor, or surety: this is the only 
place in which the word occurs in the New Testament. The 
priests under the Mosaic covenant were sureties that God 
would perform his promises to the Jews, because they offered 
those sacrifices which were the appointed ratification of the 
divine promise. Jesus is the surety of the new covenant, be- 
cause his blood ratifies the promises of it. See Peirce. 

2 More excellent covenant.] dsa9yxy, a covenant, the usual 
sense of the word improperly rendered testament. ‘The Mosaic 
dispensation was the old covenant, in which the contracting 
parties were God and the Jewish nation: the promise of the 
covenant was the possession of Palestine: the conditions of 
the contract were, abstaining from idolatry and obedience to 
the ceremonial law: the sanction and seal of the covenant was 
the blood of the victims, 

The Christian dispensation is the new covenant, in which 
God and believers are the contracting parties : the promise of 
the covenant is a resurrection to immortality: the conditions 
of this covenant are faith and obedience: the mediator and 
surety of the covenant is Jesus Christ, and the sanction and 
seal of it is his blood shed upon the cross. _— “‘ The reasoning 
is,’ says Dr. Sykes, ‘“‘ the more solemn and awful the manner 


is in which any one is appointed to his office, the more import- 
ant is the office.” | 
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announce the abolition of the institution of Moses, 
and the introduction of another and better order of 
things, I now advance to state, upon grounds equally 
satisfactory, that Jesus, the high-priest of this new 
dispensation, sustains an office of far greater dignity 
than any of the priests, the descendants of Aaron: 
and my first argument is taken from the superior 
solemnity with which Jesus was inaugurated into 
his sacred office. It cannot indeed be denied that 
Aaron and his posterity were, by divine direction, 
selected and consecrated to exercise the office of 
priests under the Mosaic institution: and this was 
no doubt a very solemn designation. But the so- 
lemnity with which Jesus was publicly announced 
to this high and holy office was far superior: for 
when the inspired psalmist foretells the priesthood 
of the Messiah, he declares, in the name of God, 
that this appointment is confirmed and ratified by 
the immutable oath of God himself. And as the 
appointment of the priesthood under the Mosaic 
dispensation was a proof and pledge of the mercy 
of God to his chosen people, and of his willingness 
to maintain a gracious intercourse with them, and 
to fulfill his promises to them, so is the appoint- 
ment of Jesus, the true Messiah, as the high-priest 
of the new dispensation, a pledge of the faithfulness 
of God to that covenant of mercy into which all 
believers are now introduced, and of the full accom- 
plishment of all the great and precious promises 
contained in it: and the superior solemnity of his 
inauguration proves a proportionable superiority 
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both in the importance of its blessings, and in the 
dignity of him who is the pledge and surety of its 
promises. 


Observe here, 1. That the gospel dispensation is 
called a covenant, an engagement between two con- 
tracting parties, and not a testament, or will, to 
which it is difficult to annex any distinet idea. In 
this covenant God promises to all who believe, 
eternal life, as the reward of faithful obedience. 
This is a notion which the author here introduces 
incidentally, and upon which he afterwards insists 
at large. 

2. Of this covenant Jesus is the surety: not as 
though the promise of God could not be credited 
without the addition of human security, much less 
can it be supposed that the writer means to insi- 
nuate, as some strangely inaintain, that Jesus is 
surety for the sinner’s debt, or a substitute to bear 
the divine wrath in the sinner’s stead: but Jesus is 
the surety of the gospel covenant, first, because his 
mission is a proof and pledge of the divine mercy; 
and secondly, because his death was the seal, or so- 
lemn ratification, of the evangelical promise. This 
is the topic upon which the writer enlarges in the 
succeeding chapters. 


2.) The priesthood of Christ is perpetual, ver. 23 
—25. 

And those priests indeed were many, because 
they were hindered from continuing by death; but 
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he, because he continueth for ever, retaineth the 


Ven. preesthood without succession’: whence also he is 


able to save completely? those who approach to 
God through him, as he ever liveth to intercede for 
them >. 


' HFithout succession.) anagaSarey, a priesthood that does 
never pass from one to another. ‘The Aaronical priests were 
many and successive ; but our ligh-priest, by reason of his con- 
tinuance for ever, exercises an unchangeable priesthood, ‘This 
is another reason for the superior excellence of the Christian 
covenant.” Sykes. 

» To save completely.) cwew eg ro WavTsAgs, Way TEAGS EY 
—ele MavreAes, prorsus, perfect, plene, consummate, emnine.” 
Schlenusner. ** Christ living for ever himself could save for 
ever them that came to God through him. [lavreagg always 
signifies completely.’ Sykes. 

The writer is here ruuning a parallel between the functions 
of the Aaronic high-priest and Jesus Christ the high-priest of 
our profession, in order to show the great superiority of the 
latter. The Aaronic priests, in their successive gencrations, on 
the day of atonement sanctified the people, and restored to the 
commonwealth of Israel those who had forfeited their privileges 
by sins of ignorance: ch. ix. 7. Christ is an immortal high- 
priest ; he ever lives to save completely those who approach to 
God through him. Believers in the gospel are saved through 
Christ ; by faith in him they are rescued from the bondage of 
idolatry and vice, and from the condemning sentence of the 
law. They draw near to God through him: they become a 
holy people, admitted to worship in the hely place ; separated 
by their profession from the unbelieving world. If they apo- 
statize, they are turned out of the sanctuary into the congre- 
gation of unbelievers, and delivered over to Satan: but if they 
do not wilfully transgress, nothing can exclude them from the 
new covenant, Under the law, sins of ignorance excluded from 
the Mosaic covenant ; to the blessings of which they were re- 
stored by the offices of the high-priest on the day of atonement. 
Not so under the gospel: nosins of ignorance, no involuntary 
violations of ritual precepts, exclude from the new covenant. 
Christ has completely saved his disciples from all lapses of this 
kind; and as he tives for ever, so the benefits of his salvation 
extend to all his followers to the end of time. 

3 He ever liveth to intercede for them.] evruyyavw is a word 
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The descendants of Aaron were frail and mortal, Ch. VI. 


and provision was made for the transmission of 


of very general import. It signifies to inferpose in any way, 
either ureo for, or xavx against, another. See Sykes. Mr. 
Wakefield renders it, ‘‘ to manage their concerns for them.” 
He refers to Epictetus, sect. 40, and to Heb. ix. 24; and ob- 
serves, “ there is no need of authorities to establish this sense 
of the word. It is applied to Christ only twice in the New Tes- 
tament, here and Rom. vili. 34; and upon the slender founda- 
tion of these two texts is built the modern and popular doc- 
trine of Christ’s intercession, and pleading with the Father the 
merits of his blood and righteousness: a doctrine upon which 
many lay a mighty stress, though it is no where to be found in 
scripture, 

I have ventured to use the word intercede, taking it in the 
sense ofa learned writer in the Commentaries and Essays, vol. ii. 
p. 26; viz. “ to officiate, to discharge the office of a high- 
priest on their behalf." ‘The Jewish high-priest on the day of 
atonement was to sprinkle the blood of the victim upon, and 
before, the mercy-seat. See Ley. xvi. 19. He was not instructed 
to offer any prayer or to utter a word. By this action he inter- 
ceded, interposed, did all that God required for the people, and 
they were atoned, reconciled, restored to covenant, which they 
had lost*by sins of ignorance. But Christ is the Christian 
high-priest, who is passed into the heavens to the right hand of 
God, into the holy of holies; where he appears, not like the 
Jewish high-priest for a short time, once in a year, but con- 
tinually and for ever. And by this appearance alone, without 
any verbal address or any external act, he intercedes; and ac- 
complishes that purpose completely, and for ever, which the 
Jewish high-priest effected on the day of atonement only, viz. 
preserving a memorial, that ail legal offences had ceased, and 
that nothing but their own voluntary apostasy can exclude his 
followers from the privileges of the covenant. 

Not that any thing real, or virtual, is said or done by the 
Christian high-priest ; or that our Lord ever, properly speak- 
ing, performs the office of high-priest at all, any more than he 
sustains the character of a shepherd, a householder, or a hus- 
bandman. Nothing of this sort occurs in any other portion of 
the Christian scriptures, and here ‘it is only introduced meti- 
phorically by this ingenious but unknown writer ; who pursues 
the figure as far as it will bear, for no other purpose than to 
reconcile the Hebrew believers to the offensive doctrine of a 
crucified Messiah. : 
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their office from generation to generation: but the 
priest who is solemnly introduced as invested with 
an office similar to that of Melchisedec, is at the 
same time announced as one who was to exercise a 
perpetual priesthood. Nor is any provision made 
for a successor to him in office, nor any notice given 
of the introduction of a succeeding dispensation. 
Such a priest is Jesus: being raised from the dead, 
he lives for ever: to him therefore no successor is 
nominated; and to the end of time all who are 
as it were introduced by him into the sanctuary of 
God, shall derive from him all the blessings which 
in his sacerdotal capacity he is authorized to con- 
fer; because he is already in the most holy place, 
where he will ever be engaged in the duties of his 
sacred office. In other words, since Christ is risen 
from the dead, and ascended to the right hand of 
God, the law of ceremonies is superseded, sins of 
ignorance are abolished, sacrifices and days of ex- 
piation are unnecessary, the office of a priest is su- 
perfluous, every thing which the law requires may 
be considered as accomplished in Jesus ; and no 
believer to the end of time can ever be excluded 
from the benefits of the new dispensation but by 
his own voluntary act, by wilful presumptuous 
transgression. 


e 


3.) The qualifications of Jesus for the sacerdotal 
office are peculiar and transcendant, ver. 26—~—-28. 
for such a high-priest suited us', who is holy, 





Such a high-priest suited us.) ‘‘ exgeme, conreniebat, talem 
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harmless, unpolluted, separate from sinners?, and Ch.VI. 


raised above the heavens 3. 

The gospel dispensation being so much superior 
to that of Moses, required the ministrations of a 
superior high-priest ; and such is that exalted high- 
priest whom God has appointed for us: eminent 
for his moral virtues as well as for his sacerdotal 
qualifications ; pious towards God; benevolent to 
men; exempt from all ceremonial impurity ; sepa- 
rated from the unholy and unbelieving world; set 
apart for the service of the spiritual sanctuary, and 
admitted into heaven itself, the most holy place, the 
immediate presence of God. 





pontificem nobis dari: necessarius nobis erat talis pontifer maxi- 
mus.’ Rosenmuller. ‘* became us.” Public Version. ‘ was 
proper for us." Wakefield. | The superior dignity of the dis- 
pensation required a proportionate superiority in its chief of- 
ficer. 

® Holy, harmless, unpolluted, separate from sinners.| holy, 
datos, Not ayios. It expresses a moral quality, not a separation 
to the service of God. ‘‘ pious, merciful.” Peirce. Harm- 
less, anaxos. ‘* If the former character be understood to ex- 
press his respect to God, this may import his innocence towards 
men.” Peirce. Unpolluted,apiavros. ‘This is analogous to 
what was prescribed for the high-priests under the old law; 
who were above all others to avoid legal defilements, and more 
especially on the great day of expiation, when they were to go 
into the most holy place.” Peirce.—< Qui non tantum polluius 
non fuerit istis contaminationibus externis, sed nec ullo vitio.” 
Rosenmuller. Separate from sinners. Free from all sin, ce- 
remonial and moral: completely sanctified, and dedicated to 
God. 

3 Raised above the heavens. ‘‘ exalted above the angels.” 
Peirce. But surely there can be no doubt that the writer al- 
ludes to what he had said a little before, ch. iv. 14, where he 
speaks of Christ as having passed into the heaveus, as the high- 
priest into the most huly place. 


Ver. 26. 
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The writer means nothing more than that Jesus 
is fully qualified for the office to which he is ap- 
pointed; but in order to accommodate himself to 
the prejudices of the Jewish Christians, he uses 
language expressive of the qualifications of a Jewish 
high-priest, not meaning to be taken in a strict 
literal sense. 

Who needeth not from time to time ', like those 
high-preests®, first tu offer sacrifices for his own 
sens, and after that for those of the people, for this 
he did onee for all?, when he offered up himself. 





' From time to time] xa yyeoav, daily, from time to time. 


The word is indefinite, and often used for time. The expression 
is equivalent to xar’ eviauroy (ch. x. 1.), every year. The day 
of atonement came but once a year. Peirce, Sykes. 

* Like those high-priests.] The duty of the high-priest on the 
day of atonement is described Levit. xvi. ; where he is required, 
first to offer a sacrifice for his own sins, and then for those of 
the people. But it was only for ceremonial pollution and sins 
of ignorance, not for voluntary transgressions. ‘This is expressly 
stated Heb. ix. 7. 

> This he did once for all.] cers yap enoiyoev. This text has 
greatly puzzled the commentators ; and is indeed, when rightly 
understood, a complete refutation of the popular doctrine of the 
atonement: viz. that Christ died to expiate, or make atone- 
ment, or offer satisfaction, or appease the wrath of the Father 
for the sins, the moral offences of mankind. Tuts me pip once 
for all: What? The construction plainly requires, that the an- 
tecedent should be, ‘ he offered sacrifice first for 118 OWN SINS, 
and after that for those of the people.’ So Grotius: ‘‘ Videtur 
hic et supra dicic. v.3. Christus quoque obtulisse non sepius 
quilem, sed semel pro peccatis non popult tantum, sed et suis.” 
So Crellius : “ Principaliter hic de oblatione pro ipsius ponti- 
ficis peccatis agi, ex superioribus, ipsoque rationum contextu ma- 
nifestum est.” To avoid, however, the shock which it would 
naturally give to the feelings of those who did not understand 
the author's meaning, and indced in perfect consistency with 
their own mistaken views of the subject, most of the commenta- 
tors introduce an exceptive clause, unwarranted by the text. 

So 
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You know that the high-priest every year, upon Ch. VIL 


the day of atcnement, first offers a sacrifice for his 








So Peirce expounds the passage, “ Who has no need, like the 
priests under the law, from time to time to offer up sacrifice 
first for his own sins, and after that for the people’s. For this 
latter he did once for all, when he offered up himseli; and as 
to the former, he had no occasion to do it at all.’ So also 
Sykes: “ He had no sins of his own, and therefore could not 
ofier for them.” And Doddridge : *‘ of the former of these he 
never had need, nor could there be any room for it: and this 
last he did once for ail.’ See also Whitby, Rosenmuller, &c. 
And, no doubt, if the writer of tie epistle had entertained the 
same ideas of the doctrine of the atonement which these learned 
and pious expositors did, he would have made the same reserve ; 
whereas, as Crellius justly remarks, the context plainly points 
out the sins of the high-priest as the principal object. 

In what sense, then, can it justly be said that Christ “ offered 
up a sacrifice for his own sins?"’ It is universally agreed, that 
Christ in his moral character was sinless: it is impossible, 
therefore, that he should have offered sacrifice for his own moral 
offences, for he had none. Grotius and Crellius, by the sins of 
Christ understand his sufferings, which were terminated by his 
death: but this interpretation, unnatural in itself, is success- 
fully opposed by Whitby. ‘The plain interpretation is, that the 
sins of Christ were merely ceremonial, such as the high-priest 
was accustomed to expiate on the day of atonement: ch. ix. 7. 
Our Lord sprang out of Judah; of which tribe Moses spake no- 
thing concerning the priesthood: ver.14. He was, therefore, 
as to the priesthood, in an unconsecrated state ; that is, cere- 
monially a sinner. And as Aaron was consecrated to his priestly 
office by the blood of animal sacrifices, so Christ was conse- 
crated to his nobler office by his own blood. In this sense he 
offered a sacrifice for his own sins. This way of representing 
the death of Christ was adapted to conciliate the prejudices of 
the Hebrew Christians. Also, as the posterity of Aaron were 
successively removed by death (ver, 23), successive priests were 
consecrated by successive sacrifices. But Christ lives for ever, 
a consecrated priest, and has no successor. Further, priests 
under the law were subject to infirmity, and might desecrate 
themselves by ceremonial pollution and inadvertent acts: ver. 
28. It was necessary, therefore, that they should be reconse- 
erated by daily and by annual sacrificcs ; but Christ being in- 
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own involuntary transgressions, by which he has ce- 
remonially desecrated his character and disqualified 
himself for his office: and after this service he offers 
another sacrifice for the involuntary transgressions 
of the people, by which they have excluded them- 
selves from the privileges of the Mosaic covenant : 


capable of ceremonial desecration, his one sacrifice is sufficient. 
He is now perfect for ever. 

And, let it be remarked, 1n THE VERY SAME SENSE In which 
Christ offered a sacrifice for his own sins, in that very scnse did 
he offer sacrifice for the sins of the peopie. There is no distinc- 
tion. But the sins of Christ were not moral, but ceremonial : 
the contrary supposition is absurd. Such, then, and no other, 
are those sins of the people fur which Christ offered a sacrifice ; 
like his own, they are not moral, but ceremonial. No sacrifices 
are appointed for moral offences, either under the old dispensa- 
tion. or the new; no atonement, no appeasing of divine wrath, 
no satisfaction to offended justice. But as Christ by his one 
sacrifice consecrated himself for ever, transferred himself from 
a ceremonially unholy to a ceremonially holy state ; so, exactly 
in the same way, those who believe the gospel are by the sacri- 
fice of Christ made ceremonially pure. From sinners they be- 
come saints; they are transferred from the community of un- 
believers and enemies to that of believers who are reconciled 
to God; and from this holy community nothing can exclude 
them but wilful apostasy, voluntary transgression: and for 
these no sacrifice is provided, 

What the writer means is this: that as Aaron and his sons 
were consecrated to the priestly office by sprinkling of the real 
blood of the animal victim, Lev. viii. 30 : su converts to the go- 
spel are consecrated to God by the figurative application of the 
blood of Christ ; and he gives this view of the purpose of the 
death of Christ, merely to reconcile the minds of the Hebrews 
to a fact, to them the most mortifying that could possibly be 
conceived, the crucifixion of the Messiah. 

“« We have been directed,”’ says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ to a variety 
of circumstances as implying the superiority of the priesthood 
of Jesus to that of Aaron: but it is only by way of figure that 
he can be said to be a priest-at all; being in reality no more a 
priest than he was a door or u vine, or any thing else to which 
he is occasionally compared,” 
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and thus, according to the divine appointment, they Ch. VII. 
become reinstated in their forfeited charter. But Ver ?/- 


the high-priest of the new dispensation is under no 
such degrading obligation. Being indeed of the 
tribe of Judah he was ceremonially unholy, and 
therefore needed a rite of consecration to his priestly 
office. This rite was his own death: the voluntary 
sacrifice of himself has consecrated him for ever to 
the service of God, and, as he cannot again contract 
ceremonial impurity, he cau never need another sa- 
crifice of consecration. ‘The same observation may 
be applied to all believers. Being consecrated to 
God by faith in Jesus, while they continue to be- 
eve they need no stated renewals of their covenant 
obligation. Till they exclude themselves by apo- 
stasy, or voluntary transgression, they remain the 
holy servants of God, entitled to all the privileges 
of the Christian community. 


This, I doubt not, is the true sense in which thie 
author uses the harsh expression that Jesus offered 
up a sacrifice for his own sins. Jesus was the ho- 
liest of the human race; and this the writer ex- 
pressly declares. The sins therefore for which he 
offered a sacrifice were those ceremonial disqualifi- 
cations which were inconsistent with the office of 
high-priest. These he represents as removed by 
his death, in order to accommodate himself to the 
notions of the Jews, who thought that no person 
or thing could be consecrated without shedding of 


blood. 
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Ch.vit, Observe further, that in the very same sense in 

Ver 27; which Jesus is said to have offered sacrifice for his 
own sins, in that identieal sense he offered sacrifice 
for the sins of the people: and that is not ina moral 
but in a ceremonial sense. He was descended from 
Judah and not from Levi, and therefore was cere- 
monially unclean, in the eye of the law a sinner; 
and, figuratively speaking, he was consecrated by 
his own blood. And the Mosaic law being now 
abrogated, Jews and Gentiles are all equally in an 
unholy uncovenanted state, that is, in a legal sense, 
summers. The blood of Jesus ratified the new cove- 
nant, and all who believe become thereby ceremo- 
nially holy: they are introduced into a privileged 
state, which if they improve, they shall ultimately 
partake of all its promises in their fullest extent. 
Not a word is said of the sacrifice of Christ satisfy- 
ing the justice of God, and making compensation 
for moral offences. 

28. For the law constituteth high-priests men hable 
to infirmity ; but the declaration by oath, which was 
after the law, coustituteth a son, made perfect, for 
ever. 

It is highly reasonable that the Jewish high- 
priests should at stated times renew their sacrifices ; 
because, being liable to inadvertencies, and even to 
external accidents, by which they were occasionally 
disqualified, it became necessary to the validity of 
their ministrations that their inauguration should 
be as it were from time to time renewed. But that 
great high-priest, who was long after the promulga- 
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tion of the law designated to his office by the so- 
lemnity of an oath, is liable to no such imperfec- 
tion. He cannot, by any ceremonial defect, disqua- 
lify himself for his high station; but being, by his 
resurrection from the dead, declared to be the son 
of God, he remains for ever a consecrated priest, 
complete in every qualification of the sacerdotal 
character. 


SECTION VI. 


THE WRITER now proceeds to reconcile the minds 
of the beheving Hebrews to the very offensive 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah, by representing 
the death of Jesus as the sacrifice of an tllus- 
trious victim to ratify the conditions of the new 
and bettcr covenant. Ch. viti. 1.—x. 18. 


I. 

The writer represents the priestly office of Christ 
as executed in the heavenly sanctuary, of which the 
grand Mosaic tabernacle was but a faint imperfect 
copy, ver. L—6, 

When God commanded Moses to construct a 
magnificent tabernacle for the purposes of religious 
worship, he not only gave him the most explicit di- 
rections concerning even the minutest particulars, 
but he exhibited to his view upon the Mount an 
~ exact nodel of the building which was about to be 
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reared, requiring a strict conformity to this model 
in every particular in his future operations. See 
Exod. xxv. The writer of this epistle, in order to 
accommodate himself to the prejudices and feelings 
of the believing Hebrews, represents this visionary 
tabernacle as having a real existence in heaven, and 
describes Jesus as the officiating priest in this ce- 
lestial sanctuary, and performing offices here similar 
to those performed by the priests uf the Mosaic ta- 
bernacle, but in a style as much superior as heaven 
to earth, and as a perfect model to a faint imperfect 
copy. 

This is the idea and the scenery which we must 
carry in our minds if we are desirous to understand 
the sense and design of the author in the following 
chapters: and it must be particularly noted, that as 
the tabernacle which Moses saw in the Mount was 
a visionary and not a real structure, so every thing 
which the writer here advances concerning Christ's 
officiating in this visionary sanctuary, is also vision- 
ary and scenical, and not real. ‘The majority of 
readers, and even of commentators, not adverting 
to this circunistance, having understood that in a 
literal which was intended in a symbolical sense, 
have run into the most unaccountable and unintel- 
ligible, not to say absurd, doctrines concerning the 
priesthood of Christ, and the satisfaction made by 
his atonement to the divine justice for the sins of 
men; nothing of which is intended or alluded to 
by the author, whose whole meaning terminates in 
this simple proposition, that the new covenant was 
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ratified by the blood of Jesus. Let him now speak ch. vit. 


for himself. 


1. To prepare the way for what he was about to 
advance concerning the purposes of the death of 
Christ, he briefly recapitulates the circumstances of 
his sacerdotal office and exaltation, ver. 1, 2. 

‘ow the chief article’ of what has been said is 
this, We have such a high-priest?, who ts now 
sitting at the right hand of the throne of the Mla- 
jesty in the heavens, a minister of the most holy 
place+, even of the true tabernacled which the 
Lord hath fired, and not man®, 











' The chief article.) The Alexandrine manuscript reads ev 
for evi. q.d. This is the chief among all the things which have 
been said. In this sense the text is understood by the Syriac 
and Vulgate, and by Chrysostom and G&cumenius. See Peirce, 
Whitby, and Grotius. , 

2 Such a high-priest.] roiwvov’ that is, such an one as became 
us, such as I have described. See ch. vii. 26. 

> The right hand of the throne.] See Ps. cx. 1. i. e. a priest 
who corresponds with the prophecy, after the order of Melchi- 
sedec, both priest and king. The phrase, “ at the right hand 
of the throne,” expresses dignity and authority : how far it is 
personal with regard to Christ, is no where revealed. But he 
rules his church by his gospel; that is, his law. 

+ Most holy pluce.] “ ayiov, the most holy place. See ch. ix. 
8, 12, 24, x. 19." Newcome. 

° Even of the true tabernacle.] uas, even; an expression exe- 
getical of the former. Tne true tabernacle is not heaven, as 
Newcome and others explain it, but that tabernacle which Mo- 
ses saw in the Mount; which he supposes to have a real exist- 
ence in heaven, and to be the sanctuary in which Jesus in his 
exalted state officiates. 

6 Which the Lord hath fired.| The tabernacle which Moses 
saw was made by God himself, of which that constructed by 
Moses was a poor imperfect copy. 
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I have written much to illustrate the distinction 
between the priesthood of Melchisedec and that of 
Aaron, and to show the great superiority of Jesus, 
who is a priest of the former description, to the 
Levitical priests, who are of the order of Aaron. 
The main point that I mean to establish is this, 
which I would have you keep in mind, that you may 
understand what I have further to advance, namely, 
that we who are parties in the new dispensation have 
a high-priest in every respect suited to the dispensa- 
tion under which we live; perfect in his character, 
completely qualified for his office, who in his regal 
capacity is advanced to the highest station of dig- 
nity and authority in the church; and in his sacer- 
dotal office has entered into that celestial sanctuary 
which God hiniself has constructed ; into that ori- 
ginal and splendid tabernacle, which no human skill 
or power could have reared, and which was exhi- 
bited to Moses as a model for that tabernaele which 
he was commanded to build. 


2. Under the character of a priest it was the 
office of Jesus to present a sacrifice, ver. 3. 

Moreover, every high-priest is constituted to offer 
both sifts and sacrifices: therefore it rs necessary 
that this high-priest also should offer something. 

You well know that the business of the high-priest 
is to offer gifts and sacrifices: such was the duty of 
Melchisedec, and such the office of Aaron and his 
successors: since therefore Jesus is foretold under 
the character of a high-priest, you are naturally led 
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to expect that he likewise must have somewhat to Ch. VIL 


offer; and so he has: what this offering is I shall 
soon explain at large. 


3. By the law of Moses he was excluded from 
ofliciating in the earthly temple, ver. 4—5. 

But if he were on earth, he would not be a 
priest; since there are priests who offer gifts ac- 
cording to the law; who perform divine service? 
wath the copy and shadow? of heavenly things ; as 
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' He would not be a priest.} It is debated among divines, 
whether Jesus officiated as a priest on earth. The controversy 
is frivolous ; because it is only in a loose and figurative sense 
that he is said to be a priest at all. As he voluntarily submitted 
to death for the benefit of mankind, he may be said as a priest 
to have offered himself as asacrifce. But it suited the design 
of the author of this epistle to represent Jesus as not interfering 
with the Levitical priesthood, and therefore as not invested with 
the sacerdotal office till he was introduced into the celestial ta- 
bernacle. Dr. Sykes argues from this text, “ 1. That Jesus 
never did act as a priest on earth. 2. That he did not offer him- 
self as a sacrifice upon the cross: for, if he had, he must have 
acted as a priest. 3. That the cross is not, nor can it be consi- 
dered in any sense as, an altar. 4. That the oblation of himself 
upon earth, or the shedding i nis blood, was no part of his sacer- 
dotal office: for this was all done and over before his priest- 
hood began.” “ If there is any strength,” says Peirce, ‘ in 
our author's reasoning, as no doubt there is a great deal, ] can't 
see how it can consist with the assertion that Christ was a priest 
in his death. For if he could not be a priest on earth, because 
there were priests who offered gifts according to the law, the 

same reason would hold good while he actually was upen 
earth.” 

2 Perform divine service.] Aarpevaci, “ pay religious service.’ 
Wakefield. — aar. proprie, servio, colo religiosé, haud raro, per 
sacra facere, munere sacerdotali fungi, reddendum.’* Schleusner. 

° With the copy and shadow.} That is, they do service in that 
tabernacle and with those holy instruments ; which are a faint 
imperfect copy of what was exhibited to Moses in the Mount. 

See 
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Moses was instructed by God! when he was about 
to make the tabernacle; for, See, saith He, that 
thou make all according to the model shown thee on 
the Mount. Exod. xxv. 40. 

The Messiah having been foretold as a great high- 
priest, you were naturally led to expect a splendid 
ritual, and are ready to take offence at the simplicity 
of Christian institutions. But if you reflect, you 
must see, that by the law of Moses he was neces- 
sarily excluded from officiating in the earthly sanc- 
tuary: being of the tribe of Judah, and a priest of 
a different order, he would not be suffered to invade 
the office of the Levitical priests. These, and these 
only, were appointed to officiate in the earthly ta- 
bernacle ; which, though framed agreeably to the 
express direction of God, and very splendid in its 
structure and mode of worship, was, after all, nothing 
more than a faint imperfect copy of that transcend- 
ently glorious model which was exhibited by God to 
Moses in the Mount, and in which our great high- 
priest now officiates. 


4. The services in which Jesus is employed are 
far more honourable than those of the Levitical 
priesthood, ver. 6. 








See Peirce. In the idea of this writer, this superior sanc- 
tuary is that in which Jesus now officiates ; but it is evident, 
that what was shown in the Mount was nothing more than a 
pattern of what was to be made.” Dr. Priestley. 

' Instructed by God.] xeyonwarisat. Newcome.  “‘ accord- 
ing to that divine direction.” Wakefield. “‘ ywpyuarigw pro- 
prie aliquam rem tracto—oraculum divinum edo," Schleusner. 
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But now he hath obtained a more excellent mi- Ch. VUL. 


nestry 2, inasmuch as he is also the mediator of a 
better covenant, the law of which hath been esta- 
blished+ on hetter promises >. 

The services of our high-priest are not attended 
with any circumstances of external grandeur ; for 
they are invisible, being performed in the heavenly 
sanctuary: but they are nevertheless far more dig- 
nified and solemn than those of the temple on 
earth, and necessarily must be so, because the cove- 
nant which he has introduced and sanctioned is far 
superior, both in its obligations and its promises, 
to that which was promulgated by Moses and rati- 
fied by the sacrifices appointed by the iaw. 


If. 

Having spoken incidentally of a better covenant, 
the author digresses ® to show that such a covenant 
had been the plain object of a direct prophecy. Ch. 
vill. 7, fo the end. 








* Amore excellent ministry.| ‘ Because the service which he 
conducts is that of the heavenly tabernacle.” Peirce. 

3 The mediator :] that is, the medium of communication be- 
tween God and man ; as Moses was the mediator between God 
and the Israelite nation. Gal. iii. 19. There is no greater my- 
stery in the mediation of Jesus than in that of Moses. 

* The law of which hath been established.| So Mr. Wakefield 
translates the word vevonoJeryras. 

> On better promises.| ‘ Eternal life, not temporal bless- 
ings." Newcome. 

§ The author digresses.| Mr. Peirce observes, that this para- 
graph comes in by way of parenthesis ; and that the beginning 
of the ninth chapter connects properly with the sixth verse of 
the preceding. 
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1. It is remarked tliat the imperfection of the 
first prepared the way for the introduction of the 
second covenant, ver. 7. 

For if that first covenant had been unexception- 
able, there had been no room! for a second. 

Having mentioned our great high-priest as the 
person appointed by God to introduce and ratify a 
new and better covenant than that of Moses, 1 must 
allow that this appointment does necessarily imply 
that the Mosaic dispensation, though of divine in- 
stitution, and excellently adapted to answer the end 
for which it was intended, was not calculated to ac- 
complish in its full extent the promise of God to our 
great ancestor Abraham: for if it had been able 
perfectly to bring to pass all the purposes of the 
divine wisdom and mercy, it would not have been 
set aside as deficient, to make room for a more per- 
fect comprehensive dispensation. 


2. That such a dispensation was intended to su- 
persede the Mosaic ritual, is argued from the clear 
and explicit prophecy of Jeremiah 2, ver. 8—12. 

for finding fault? with the former covenant, the 
scripture sath to trem, Behold the days are coming, 


1 There had been no room.] See Worsley. ‘‘ Gr. © no place 
would have been sought.’’’ Newcome. 

® Prophecy of Jeremiah.] This paragraph is taken from Jer. 
xxxi. 31—34. The whole chapter is a plain prediction of the 
conversion and restoration of the Israelite nation, which has not 
yet received its accomplishment. ‘ihe citation is made from the - 
LXX. 

5 Finding fault.| eugoveros. “ minoris faciens pactum prius,, 
dicit illis,” &c. Grotius. 
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saith the Lord, when I will execute with the house 
of Isracl and with the house of Judah a new cove- 
nant: not according to the covenant which I made 
with their fathers, at the teme when I took them 
by the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt, 
when they continued not in my covenant, and I 
gave up my care of them4, saith the Lord. For 
this is the covenant which I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; 
I will put my laws into their minds, and I will 





4 I gave up my care of them.] yuedryrca. So Wakefield. This 
is the reading of the Alexandrine copy of the LXX. adopted by 
this writer, and approved by the majority of critics. It is cited 
from Jer. xxxi. 32, where the original reads *n>y2, which in the 
public version is rendered, althcugh I was a husband to them. 
To account for the sense which the LXX. have given, Dr. Po- 
cocke says, that the word >y2 in the Arabic signifies, not only 
to govern, but to reject, to despise, to nauseate. See Whitby. 
Others have conjectured that the true reading of the Hebrew 
text is nda, I have loathed: see Jer. xiv. 19. And others, 
that the true reading is *nbm3, I abhorred: see Zech. xi. 8- 
This is the reading preferred by Peirce and Newcome.—See 
Peirce’s learned note. 

But Dr. Blayney, in his judicious and learned Translation of 
Jeremiah, printed at the Clarendon press, 1784, contends for 
the purity of the Hebrew text, and vindicates the translation of 
it in the public version, which he adopts. He appeals to ch. iii. 
14, where the same word occurs in the same sense; and ob- 
serves, that eweAyoa is the word which stands in the generality 
of copies of the LXX., which materially agrees with the He- 
brew: ‘although I took care of, or protected them.’’ In the 
Alexandrine copy, as well as the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
word ymeAyce is found; which bears a quite contrary sense. 
But Dr. B. expresses a doubt whether exveryce might not have 
been the original word in the epistle, but altered by the inad- 
vertence of some early transcriber. For this conjecture, how- 
ever, there appears to be no authority, nor indeed any ueces- 
sity. 

° J will put my laws.) Dr. Whitby observes that these two 
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enscribe them on their hearts, and I will be to them 
a God, and they shall be to me a people. And they 
shall not teach' every one his fellow-citizen?, and 
every one his brother, saying, ‘« Know the Lord,” 
Jor all shall know me from the least of them to the 
greatest. For Iwill be merciful to their unrighteous 
deeds, and their sins and their iniquities will I re- 
member no more. 

This declaration of the prophet Jeremiah, in 


metaphors, in the scriptures and in Jewish writers, signify, 1.) A 
clear and perspicuous revelation of the mind and will of God. 
2.) An efficacious impression of them upon the memory and the 
soul, Deut. xxx. 11, 14, Rom. x. 8,9, Rom. ii. 15, Deut. vi. 6, 
Deut. xi. 18, Prov. iit. 1, 3, vii. 1. 

' They shall not teach, &c.] ‘It cannot be imagined,” says 
Mr. Peirce, “‘ that the common methods of instruction, and 
particularly of educating youth, will then be laid aside, and 
that all will be done by an immediate inspiration. The expres- 
sions here used must be understood not absolutely but compa- 
ratively ; and hereby is intended the vast increase there shall 
be among them of the knowledge of God.” 

Dr. Priestley has a very peculiar idea of the state of things 
which will take place in the Hebrew nation when these pro- 
phecies are fulfilled. “‘ That in this new and future state of 
things the forms of the ancient law will be resumed and conti- 
nue to the end of time,” says that enlightened interpreter of 
scripture, “ is evident from the very particular description of 
the temple, and the service of it, in the book of Ezekiel. And 
that there will be no change of the priesthood, is evident from 
its being there declared that it will be in the family of Zadoc, 
while the temporal sovereignty will be in the family of David ; 
so that both the king and the priest will be according to the 
ancient constitution, and the business of sacrificing will be con- 
ducted by them as it had been before.” , 

_ 2 Fellow-citizen.] woaityy. This is the reading of the Alex- 
andrine, Clermont, and Corbey manuscripts, and of many 
others, and of the Syriac and other versions. It is taken into 
the text by Griesbach and Newcome. The received text reads 
TAysiov, neighbour. 
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which, in the name of God, he solemnly announces 
the divine purpose of introducing a new and a better 
covenant, with the express design of superseding that 
of Moses, demonstrates the truth of the doctrine 
which I have advanced, that the Mosaic covenant 
was not intended, nor calculated, to fulfill all the 
gracious purposes of God to his chosen people: and 
the introduction of this new covenant may in this 
view be considered as expressing dissatisfaction with 
the old covenant because of its imperfection, though 
well adapted to the circumstances in which it was 
given. You ought not, therefore, to be offended 
when you are told that the Mosaic ceconomy is to 
be superseded, since your own prophets so expressly 
teach the same doctrine. 


This prophecy is cited by the writer, from the 
Greek translation of Jer. xxxi. 31—34, which in 
the main agrees with the Hebrew original. Upon 
this prediction we may observe, 

|. That it does not represent the Mosaic cove- 
nant as faulty and unworthy of God, but merely as 
incomplete, and incompetent to answer all his be- 
neficent purposes to the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. 

2. This prophecy extends to the whole Hebrew 
nation, consisting of all the twelve tribes, and is 
limited to them: it is accompanied in the original 
text of Jeremiah with a promise of restoration to 
their own country: it certainly was not fulfilled 


in their restoration after the Babylonian captivity, 
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nor has it yet received its proper accomplishment. 
It therefore relates to some important blessings 
which are yet in reserve in the councils of divine 
wisdom for that extraordinary people. 

3. The writer of the epistle represents the new 
covenant, which is the subject of this prophecy, as 
that which God has made with believers in general, 
whether Jews or heathen, by Jesus Christ, and which 
is ratified by his death. And there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that this is the true sense of the pro- 
phecy. 

4. In this view, as applied to the Hebrew nation, 
the prophecy announces that the descendants of 
Abraham shall at length embrace the Christian 
faith, and shall then be restored to their original 
country: an event, the expectation of which is coun- 
tenanced by many other passages in the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, and which, when it takes place, 
will establish beyond all doubt the divine authority 
of the Christian religion. 

o. God is said in this, as in some other passages 
of scripture, to do that which is the certain and fore- 
known result of the dispensations of his providence. 
The Hebrew nation will, in the course of events, at 
the appointed time be induced to believe and obey 
the gospel. ‘This is foretold by the expressions, ‘ I 
will put my laws into their minds and inscribe them. 
upon their hearts.” 

6. Under the old dispensation rites and ceremo- 
nies were so numerous, that public instructors.were 
indispensably necessary to teach the people their 
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Jegal duties. It is here foretold, that the new dis- ch. vit. 


pensation would be so plain and simple that al 
should understand it almost without the necessity 
of instruction: ‘“ They shall not teach every man 
his fellow-citizen, and every man his brother, say- 
ing, ‘ Know the Lord,’ for all shall know me}, from 
the least of them to the greatest.” A plain intima- 
tion, not that all instruction will be superfluous, for 
then human nature must cease to be what it is, but 
that all ritual observations, which could only be per- 
formed by a regular priesthood, should cease; and 
perhaps, that, in the flourishing state of the Mes- 
sial’s kingdom, there would be no occasion for a 
distinct order of men to officiate as public instruc- 
tors. 

7. The great promise of the new covenant is, 
that Jehovah will be their God, and that all ini- 
quity shall be forgiven, that is, that he will take be- 
lievers into covenant at present, and reward the vir- 
tuous with happiness hereafter. He is not ashamed 
to be called their God, because he hath prepared 
for them a city. So our Lord himself argues the 
doctrine of a future life: he is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living, for all live to him, and will 
be raised by him. 


1 All shall know me.} Dr. Macknight observes, that “ this 
promise is amply accomplished under the new covenant, by the 
multiplication of the copies of the scripturcs, the translation of 
them into many different languages, the preaching of the word, 
the regular performance of the public worship of God, and by 
the pains which the ministers and teachers of religion take in 
instructing the people.” 


] Ver. 12. 
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3. He draws the inference that the old covenant 
will soon vanish, ver. 13. 

When he saith, A new covenant, he representeth 
the first as old; but what is going to decay from 
age must shortly disappear), 

The Mosaic ritual is wearing out apace and fall- 
ing rapidly into decay : in a very short time, though 
you little think of it, it will be suddenly and totally 
dissolved. 


The writer is here supposed to allude to the ap- 
proaching destruction of Jerusalem and the temple 
by the Romans, under Titus Vespasian : which ca- 
tastrophe took place about ten years after this epi- 
stle is conjectured to have been written. 


III. 

The writer argues, that as persons and things in 
the earthly tabernacle were purified and consecrated 
by the blood of animal victims, so it was expedient 
that under the new and better covenant, and in the 
heavenly tabernacle, they should be purified and con- 
secrated with the blood of a better victim, that is, 








' Must shortly disappear.] Wakefield. eyyvs* this word im- 
plies, that the temple service was not abolished at the time when 
this epistle was written. Whitby says, “ that though the Ju- 
daical sacrifices after the death of Christ ceased to be obliging, 
yet these words seem to intimate that the church, state, and 
polity of the Jews was not come to its full period till the de- 
struction of the temple and city of Jerusalem.” ‘ According 
to some, the destruction of the city and temple by the Romans 
happened ten years after the writing of this epistle.”” New- 
come. 
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of the high-priest, the Messiah himself. Ch. ix. 1 
—14. 


1. He gives a brief detail of the grand Mosaic 
tabernacle and its furniture, ver. 1—9. 

Now indeed the first covenant? had ordinances 
of worship and a worldly sanctuary >. 

The Mosaic covenant, as you well know, had its 
rites of religious worship, and its holy places; but 
these, though of divine appointment, and very splen- 
did, were in real value greatly inferior to those in 
which Jesus officiates, and into which his followers 
are introduced. The Mosaic sanctuary and its costly 
furniture were made of earthly materials, and by hu- 


man artificers, an imperfect imitation of a perfect 
model. 


For there was a tabernacle made. The first, in 
which was the candlestick and the table+, and the 
shew-bread. This was called holy. 


® The first covenant.) Many copies read oxyyy, tabernacle ; 
and Dr. Whitby, Mr. Peirce, and Dr. Doddridge think that this 
word best suits the connexion. But 4 wpwry seems evidently 
to refer to ryv wewryy in the preceding sentence, where it is 
unquestionably used for the first covenant; and the meaning of 
the writer is, that as the first dispensation had its tabernacle 
and furniture, so also has the second. See Macknight, New- 
come, &c. 

3 Worldly sanctuary.) ‘“ public sanctuary.” Wakefield. xoc- 
pinoy, worldly, in opposition to the true and heavenly taber- 
nacle exhibited to Moses on the Mount, ch. viii. 2, 5. See 
Peirce and Newcome. Some commentators suppose that it is 
called worldly, as being a symbolical representation of the uni- 
verse according to the notions of the Jews. But the other 
sense is preferable. See Grotius and Macknight. 

* The table, &c.] Exod, xxv. 23—30, xl. 22—26. 


Ch. 1X. 


Ver. 1. 


4. 
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You remember that, agreeably to the directions 
of God to Moses, Exod. xxvi., a splendid tabernacle 
was erected in the wilderness, ‘which was divided 
into two apartments. ‘The first, and the largest, 
was called the holy place, which contained, amongst 
other things, the golden candlestick with its seven 
branches, and the table upon which were placed 
twelve loaves, which were renewed every sabbath, 
as a tribute of gratitude to divine providence. 

And behind the second veil! was the tabernacle, 
which was called the holy of holes®, containing 
the golden censer3, and the ark of the covenant 4, 
overlaid every where with gold: i which was the 
golden pot that held the munna>®, and the rod of 








1 The second veil.) The first veil opened into the holy place, 
Exod. xxvi. 36, 37 ; the second veil separated the hely from 
the most holy place, Exod. xxvi. 31, 42, xxxvi. 35. 

* Holy of holies :] the form of the Hebrew superlative, q. d. 
the most holy place, into which none entered but the high-priest 
on the day of atonement ; here the shechinah, or cloud of glory, 
rested upon the mercy-seat between the cherubim. 

3 Golden censer.] Moses makes no mention of a golden cen- 
ser ; but as the priest was required, Lev. xvi. 12, 13, to carry 
a censer with incense with him into the most holy place, there 
probably was, as the Jews say, a golden censer appropriated to 
this use; which might be laid up in the most holy place, very 
near the veil, so that the priest might reach it without going 
into the holy of holies. The writer makes no mention of the 
golden altar, for the construction of which, and its uses, very 
particular directions were given to Moses, Exod, xxx. 1—10. 
} should have suspected that censer (Suysarypiov) had been a 
slip of the author’s pen for altar (Suoiasypiov), or the error of 
some early transcriber; only that this writer, himself a He- 
brew, writing to Hebrews, could not possibly have mistaken 
the situation of the golden altar, which was before the veil, not 
within it. 

* The ark of the covenant.}] Exod. xxv. 10—16, xxxvit.I—5. 

> The golden pot.) Exod, xvi, 32—34, The LAX. expressly 
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Aaron that blossomed®, and the tables of the cove- 
nant7, and over tt the cherubim of glory 8, shadow- 
ing the mercy-seat9, concerning which it ts not my 
present purpose to speak particularly. 

In the Mosaic tabernacle you know were two 
veils: one hung down over the entrance of the ta- 
bernacle and screened the priests, while performing 
the rites of religious worship, from the gaze of the 
profane. The second veil was within the tabernacle, 
and separated the holy from the most holy place. 
Behind this veil, and within this sacred repository, 
was placed the golden censer, with which the high- 
priest officiated when he entered into the most holy 
place on the day of atonement. Also, that precious 


call it a golden pot; the Hebrew makes no mention of the 
metal. 

6 The rod of Aaron.) Numb. xvii. 1—10. No mention is 
niade either of the rod of Aaron or the pot of manna being de- 
posited in the ark, so that some suppose that ev 7 only signifies 
being near the ark; it seems to be generally believed that they 
were at first deposited in the ark, but by some accident or other 
were lost before the time of Solomon, when it is expressly said, 
that nothing remained in the ark but the two tables of stone, 
1 Kings viii. 9, 2 Chron. v. 10. 

7 The tables of the covenant.|] It was expressly ordered that 
the tablets of stone containing the ten commandments should 
be deposited in the ark, Exod. xxv. 16, x1. 20. 

8 The cherubim.] Exod. xxv. 17—22, Xxxvil. 6—9. Moses 
gives no description of the cherubim ; they were probably si- 
milar to the figures in Ezekiel’s vision, Ezek. i. 4—14, and 
were hicroglyphical representations of universal worship. 

9 The mercy-seat.] tAasygiov. This is described Exod. xxv. 
21,22. Here the divine mercy as it were, took its stand, and 
from the cloud of glory oracles were delivered. In allusion to 
this Jesus is called a merey-seat, Rom. iil. 25 ; which our trans- 
lators improperly render @ propitiation, instead of a propitia- 
tory. 
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chest which, being made of wood, was wholly over- 
laid with gold; and which, from the use to which 
it was applied, was justly denominated the ark of 
the covenant; which originally contained that golden 
pot which Moses was required to fill with manna, 
that the children of Israel, through all their gene- 
rations, might possess an ocular and sensible proof 
of the miraculous manner in which their ancestors 
had been supported in the wilderness. It also con- 
tained the rod of Aaron, which miraculously budded, 
blossomed, and bore fruit, as an attestation of the 
will of God to select that family in preference to 
all others, to exereise the priestly office. The two 
tables of stone, on which the ten commandments, 
the observance of which was the essential condition 
of the promised blessing, were engraved by the fin- 
ger of God himself, were also deposited in the ark, 
and remained there till the destruction of the tem- 
ple by Nebuchadnezzar ; though the vessel of manna 
and the rod of Aaron were lost before the building 
of Solomon’s temple. The golden lid of this holy 
chest was, as you must remember, called the merey- 
seat ; for upon this the shechinah, or cloud of glory, 
rested, which was the symbol of the divine presence ; 
and from which, proeceded those oracles which were 
intended for the instruction, consolation, and en- 
couragement, of the people of God. Over this chest 
were placed the cherubim, which were symbolical 
figures in a worshiping posture, whose spreading 
wings overshadowed the mercy-seat, and which re- 
presented the whole creation as offering its homage 
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to the supreme Being. I have much to say con- Ch. IX. 


cerning the symbolical use of all these articles, and 
might easily show, as in the case of Melchisedec, 
that each of them was typical of something more 
truly great and splendid under the Christian dis- 
pensation: but for the present I forbear, intending 
to limit myself to the subject of priests and sacri- 
fices, and to show the analogy between the conse- 
cration of things and persons under the law by the 
blood of animal victims, and under the gospel by 
the blood of Jesus. 


Thus we see that it was the main design of this 
writer to conciliate the minds of the believing He- 
brews, by drawing an analogy between the old dis- 
pensation and the new; and by representing every 
thing great and splendid in the Mosaic ritual, as 
typical of something still more great and more 
splendid in the spiritual service of the heavenly ta- 
bernacle, in which Jesus is supposed to officiate. 
He conducts his allegory with much ingenuity ; 
and he plainly insinuates that it was in his power 
to have carried the allusion much further; as in- 
deed he easily might; for to such kind of writing 
there is no limit, but a writer’s own fancy or discre- 
tion. And all this might answer a very good pur- 
pose to the simple and prejudiced Hebrews: but 
when Christians interpret literally what the author 
meant figuratively ; and when they apply such ob- 
servations to all Christians, in all ages, which were 
intended and adapted only to a particular descrip- 


5/4 


Ch. IX. 


Ver. 5. 
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tion of Christians in the primitive age, they totally 

‘ mistake and pervert the writer’s meaning ; and upon 
this mistake they erect a fabric of absurd and mis- 
chievous opinions, which they exhibit to the world 
in lieu of the plain, simple and majestic structure 
of Christian truth; and thus, by powerfully impress- 
ing the imagination, they oft divert the attention of 
the multitude from the pure and spiritual worship 
of the living and the true God. 


2. The writer proceeds to describe the different 
offices which were performed in the holy and in the 
most holy place, ver. 6, 7. 

These things therefore being thus prepared, the 
priests enter continually into the first tabernacle, 
performing the services of God ; but ento the second 
the high-priest alone entereth once every year, not 
without blood, which he offereth for the sins of ig- 
norance, of himself, and of the people ?. 


1 The priests enter.| Archbishop Newcome justly observes, 
that ‘* the present tense is here used, and efereth in the next 
verse, because the temple was then standing.” 

® The sins of ignorance.) The ritual for the day of atone- 
ment is prescribed Lev. xvi. The high-priest is required to 
sprinkle the blood of a young bullock for himself, and of a kid 
for the people. This is called the atonement, not because the 
anger of God was supposed to be appeased by the substitution 
of the blood of the victim for that of the offender, for in the first 
place it was only for sins of ignorance that this sacrifice was 
appointed ; and secondly, the high-priest is said to make atone- 
ment for the altar and for the sanctuary, and to reconcile the 
holy place and the tabernacle, as well as to atone for the priests 
and to reconcile the people, ver. 17, 18, 20,33. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the business of the day was only to reconsecrate 
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The tabernacle of Moses having been thus con- Ch.IX. 


structed and divided into two parts, a ritual was 
established for each, which in substance is observed 
in your temple at Jerusalem even to the present 
day. It is the custom for the inferior priests to go 
every day into the holy place to light the lamps, to 
offer the morning and the evening sacrifice, and to 
perform the stated rites of divine worship: but into 
the holy of holies, within the veil, no one is ever 
permitted to enter but the high-priest, and even he, 
only one day in the year, the day of general atone- 
iment, when he is required to sprinkle the blood of 
a bullock for himself, and of a goat for the people, 
before the mercy-seat; as a solemn form of renew- 
ing the covenant with God, if it had been inadvert- 
ently violated, either by the priest or the people. 


In order to understand the meaning of the writer 
in this passage, it is necessary to remember that there 
were various incidents by which a person became 
ceremonially polluted, and thereby excluded for a 
time from the benefit of the Mosaic covenant, till 
he had purified and reinstated himself by certain 
prescribed ablutions and sacrifices. When the cause 
of pollution was known, the rite of readmission was 
determined, as in the case of touching a dead body: 
but incidental pollutions were no doubt frequently 





things or persons which had been accidentally polluted ; and in 
general, to renew the covenant which might have been, and 
probably had been, in the case of every individual inadvertently 
violated, 


Ver. 7. 
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contracted unawares, and by these sins of ignorance 
a person was inadvertently excluded from the cove- 
nant. For such cases, and for these alone, were the 
sacrifices of the day of atonement provided. And 
by the ceremony of the sprinkling of the blood of 
the victims on that day, the priests and the people, 
who, by inadvertent acts, or unknown circumstances, 
might have become ceremonially polluted and pro- 
fane, now became ceremonially pure and holy; the 
outlawry, if I may so express it, was reversed ; and 
the whole people, on this solemn occasion, annually 
renewed their covenant with Jehovah. From this 
brief state of the case, every one may see how little 
foundation there is for the strange opinion that the 
blood of the victim was offered to appease the wrath 
of God, or the life of the sacrifice as a substitute for 
that of the offender. 


3. The mystical signification of this ritual was, 
that the Mosaic ceconomy left its votaries in a very 
imperfect state, ver. 8—10. 

Whereby the holy spirit signified', that the way 
into the holy of holies is not yet made manifest while 
the first tabernacle is standing ®, which is a figure 


' The holy spirit signified.] This writer does not himself pre- 
tend to inspiration, and he produces no kind of evidence to 
prove that any such mystical meaning was intended by the 
Deity in the tabernacle service as he has annexed to it. It can 
therefore only be considered as the private opinion of this un- 
known writer; who perhaps, after all, meant nothing more 
than that the tabernacle service, spiritually understood, might 
be considered as teaching this lesson. 

® While the first tabernacle is standing.) See Newcome. “ The 
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of the present time, in which tabernacle are offered Ch. IX. 


both gifts and sacrifices, which cannot, as to his 
conscience +, make perfect him that worshipeth God 
only with meat and drink offerings® and divers 
washings, which are carnal ordinances® appointed? 
until the tune of reformation 8. 

Now, my brethren, all this ceremonial which I 


first tabernacle here signifies the court of the priests, or the 
holy place. See ver. 2,6. And this sense best suits the au- 
thor’s argument. For as that court led to the holy of holies, 
and was accessible to none but the priests, who were them- 
selves prohibited from entcring the most holy place, it is plain 
that as long as this remained in its ancient state and use, the 
way into the holiest was not then manifest.” Peirce. 

5 A figure of the present time.] eg rov xaspov. In Valesius’s 
readings it is Ts xaips mapatoay. “a type or imperfect deli- 
neation of the advantages of the present time, now Christ is 
come.” Peirce. But surely, the state of the first tabernacle, in 
which the way to the holiest was not yet manifest, was rather 
a sketch of the times under the law, which is here called the 
present time, as the temple was then standing, and its service 
conducted in the usual manner. Compare ver. 11. 

* As to his conscience.] No sacrifices were appointed for vo- 
luntary transgressions, Psalm 1. 8—14, li. 16, 17. The sacri- 
fices on the day of atonement were expressly appointed for sins 
of ignorance, ver. 7. 

> With meat and drink offerings.] Gr. with meats and drinks. 
emt is used for ev. This sense is suggested by Peirce; who justly 
observes, that ‘‘ nothing can be more to the author's purpose.”’ 

° Carnal ordinances.) Peirce adopts the Alexandrine reading, 
dinateara,and supplies the words, ariva yy" “ which were car- 
nal ordinances laid on the Jews.” 

* Ordinances appointed.] An expression very similar to many 
in Paul's epistles. ‘‘ The author brings in this clause to dispa- 
rage the ordinances upon which the Hebrews set so high a va- 
lue.” Peirce. 

® Time of reformation :} that is, the times of the Messiah, in 
opposition to the present time, ver.9. ‘‘ The reformation is 


the change that Christ made of the way and manner of serving 
God.” Peirce. 
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have described has a mystical meaning, which I 
will explain to you in its proper order, and thereby 
convince you of the propriety and expedience of 
the sufferings of the Messiah. In the first place, 
the sanctuary, which is before the veil where the 
ordinary priests officiated, is a symbol of the pre- 
sent, I mean the Mosaic dispensation: and as the 
veil was never removed while the priests were off- 
ciating in the holy place, this shows that the new 
and better dispensation, that of the Messiah, will 
never take place till the old Mosaic covenant is 
abrogated. And this is the more evident, as the 
sacrifices and ablutions, the meat and drink offer- 
ings, which are prescribed by the law for the purt- 
fication of ceremonial pollutions and sins of igno- 
rance do not extend to voluntary offences, and are 
nothing more than external rites to answer a tem- 
porary purpose; and which may with propriety be 
laid aside when the season of reformation comes, 
and a new and spiritual dispensation is introduced. 


4. The office of the high-priest, on the day of 
atonement, is a mystical representation of the office 
of Christ under the new dispensation, ver. 11, 12. 

But Christ, the high-priest of blessings which 
were to be', being come ?, entered once for all, not 














1 Blessings which were to be.) rwy pedrrcyvrwy ayadwy. So 
Wakefield. i.e. blessings of the future age; the times of the 
Messiah ; the Father of the age to come. Isaiah ix. 6. ‘‘ It has 
respect, not so much to the heavenly felicity, as to the advan- 
tages we have by Christ in this present world.” Peirce. The 
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indeed with the blood of goats and calves, but with 
his own blood, into the most holy place, through 
that greater and more perfect tabernacle’, not made 
with hands, that rs, not of the same workmanship, 
having obtained everlasting redemption +. 

As the high-priest entered once every year into 
the holy of holies, within the veil, to renew the cove- 
nant with God for all the chosen people by the blood 
of animal victims, so Jesus, the Messiah, the high- 
priest of the new dispensation, the dispenser of its 
promised blessings, foretold by the prophets, has 
also entered into the most holy place, to ratify with 
blood that better covenant into which his disciples 
are now initiated. But the office of our great high- 
priest far transcends that of the priests of the line 
of Aaron in a variety of important particulars. In 
the first place, the Jewish high-priest enters into 


high-priest of future blessings seems to be opposed to the time 
present, ver. 9. 

* Being come.) wapayevoyevos is to be taken in construction 
with eioyA9ey. “ being come to the most holy place, he hath 
entered in. See Acts xxiii. 16."" Peirce. ; 

° Through that greater and more perfect tabernacle.} He does 
not officiate in the earthly sanctuary, but in that celestial ta- 
bernacle which was shown to Moses in the Mount, and which 
was the model of that which he erected. And even here he does 
not officiate in the outer court, the court of the priests, but pass- 
ing through, he enters the holy of holies. This celestial taber- 
nacle is not, like that of Moses, made by human artists, nor of 
earthly kind, being of heavenly construction, and the model of 
the Mosaic. 

* Everlasting redemption.] ‘‘ not a yearly, but everlasting 
redemption." Newcome. From the yoke and the curses of the 
law. It is not to be forgotten that the sins which were propi- 
tiated on the day of atonement were only sins of ignorance of 
the past year. 
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the most holy place one day only in the year, but 
our high-priest is entered into his sanctuary to dwell 
for ever there. Again, The high-priest of the house 
of Aaron carried in with him the blood of a bullock 
and of a goat, by the sprinkling of which he puri- 
fied the ceremonially unclean; but Jesus is gone in 
with his own blood to ratify the new covenant, by 
which all who believe are sanctified and consecrated. 
Further, the Jewish high-priest performed his mi- 
nistrations in an earthly sanctuary, an imperfect 
copy of a celestial model, but the Christian high- 
priest performs his office in that very tabernacle, 
that celestial structure, of which that of Moses was 
but a faint resemblance. Lastly, The Jewish high- 
priest performed his office every year, and was 
obliged annually to repeat the sacrifices for annual 
transgressions of inadvertence. But the covenant 
ratified by the Christian high-priest is irrevocable ; 
and they who believe in Jesus are redeemed for ever 
from the bondage of the law, and from the yoke of 
idolatry, so that while they continue to believe they 
cannot exclude themselves from the external bless- 
ings and privileges of the gospel by any involuntary 
transgressions of ceremonial institutions. 


5. It is reasonable to expect that the blood of the 
Messiah would be efficacious to a far more valuable 
purpose than that of animal victims, ver. 13, 14. 

For if the blood of bulls, and of goats, and the 
ashes of a heifer sprinkled on the unclean, sanc- 





' Sprinkled on the unclean.) The precepts concerning this 
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tify to the purification of the flesh?, how much more 
will the blood of Christ3, who by the holy spirit4 
offered himself spotless to God, purify your con- 
science from dead works, that ye may serve the 
living God ? 





rite are contained in Numb. xix. It is observable here that ce- 
remonial pollution is produced, not only by actions innocent, 
necessary, and often unavoidable, such as touching and burying 
the dead, but by circumstances wholly involuntary and acci- 
dental, such as touching the bone of a dead man, or being in a 
tent when a person died, ver. 13, 14, and it extended even to 
inanimate things, to open vessels, &c. ver. 15. The expiations 
of the law only cleansed ceremonial pcliutions. 

2 Purification of the flesh.] ‘“‘ Legal impurities debarred the 
Jews an attendance on the public service ; from these they were 
freed by the sacrifices, washings, and sprinklings appointed by 
the Mosaic law, and so became qualified again for public wor- 
ship. This our author speaks of under the notion of sanctifica- 
tion.” Peirce. Consisting so much in washing and sprinkling, 
they are properly enough called purifications of the flesh. But 
if these rites were neglected, the offender was cut off from the 
congregation of Israel, i. e. excommunicated, forfeited his rights 
and privileges as a citizen. Numb. xix. 12, 13, 20. See Sykes. 

3 The blood of Christ.) of the Christ, the Messiah. 

+ The holy spirit.| This is the reading of the Clermont and 
some other MSS. and of the Coptic, Vulgate, and other ver- 
sions. Itis wanting in the Ethiopic. The received text, with 
the Alexandrine and other copies, and the Syriac and other 
versions, reads aiwvig, eternal, or everlasting ; an epithet not 
usually applied to the spirit, but upon which many build an ar- 
gument (very precarious) for the personality and godhead of 
the third person in the trinity. Mr. Peirce understands it as 
strangely ‘“ of the Logos, or divine nature of our Lord.” 

5 Dead works.) vexpwy exywv' this is a phrase peculiar to 
this author, and occurs only here and in ch. vi. 1, where repent- 
ance from dead works is represented as one of the first principles 
of the Christian doctrine, and immediately connected with faith 
in God; as in this case the purification of the conscience from 
dead works is the preliminary to the service or worship, Aa- 
rpsuely, of the living God. 

The phrase not being defined by the writer, it becomes ne- 
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Observe, my brethren, the course and the con- 
clusiveness of the argument which I am pursuing. 








cessary to discover his meaning in the best manner we are 
able. 

The most common interpretation of the passage is this: that 
as the blood of bulls and goats purified the worshiper from ce- 
remonial offences, so the blood of Christ purifies the conscience 
from moral guilt, either by atoning for sin, according to some, 
or, as others explain it, by the merit of his obedience ; or finally, 
by affording an assurance of pardon, or exhibiting a motive to 
virtue. None of these explanations appears to be satisfactory. 

The main design of the author of this epistle is to reconcile 
the believing but wavering Hebrews to the doctrine of a suffer- 
ing Messiah, and to the abolition of the ceremonial law, two 
things as offensive as can well be imagined; which, however, 
he manages with great delicacy and ingenuity. 

He never mentious the crucifixion of Jesus, and its attendant 
circumstances of degradation ; but with consummate address 
he represents the death of the Messiah as his own voluntary 
act, under the character of the high-priest of the celestial ta- 
bernacle, performing the most solemn and sacred duty of his 
office ; entering into the celestial holy of holies on the great day 
of expiation, once for all offering his own blood, and remaining 
for ever in the celestial sanctuary to intercede, that is, to per- 
form all priestly offices for his people. 

The efficacy of the service of the Levitical high-priest in the 
earthly sanctuary is described as sanctifying to the purification 
of the flesh. The sacrifices were expressly offered for sins of 
ignorance, ch. vill. 7 ; and they reinstated priest and people in 
that covenant from which they had excluded themselves by in- 
advertent and involuntary violations of the ceremonial law. 

But the blood of Christ, that spotless and voluntary victim, 
answered a far superior purpose; it purified the conscience 
from dead works ‘ to serve the living and true God.’ 

The expiations of the law were limited to sins of ignorance ; 
the efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ extended to the purification 
of the conscience, and therefore to voluntary acts. 

These acts are described as dead works; repentance, or a 
change of mind with respect to which, is represented as one of 
the first principles of the Christian faith, ch. vit. 1: comp. xii. 17. 
The writer, as a Hebrew, is addressing Hebrews ; and this change 
wf mind with respect to dead works, we are led by the context 
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Inadvertent acts, of which the performer is often 
unconscious, sometimes occasion ceremonial pollu- 
tion, and place men in an unholy and uncovenanted 
state: but such are restored to the privileges of the 
Mosaic covenant by the sacrifices and lustrations of 
the day of atonement, and by other rites, which were 





to understand as a renunciation of the works of the law, as the 
ground of justification. 

The works of the ceremonial law are with great propriety 
called dead works; they are dead, as being of no moral benefit 
either to the agent or to others; and they are dead, as the law 
passes an irrevocable sentence of death upon the wilful trans- 
gressor ; they are works which leave the offender under a sen- 
tence of legal condemnation. 

The blood of Christ purifies the conscience from dead works. 
The voluntary renunciation of the law as a yround of justifica- 
tion, which is the first requisition of the gospel, was the greatest 
offence against the law which a Hebrew could commit. But 
the offering of the blood of Christ in the celestial sanctuary pu- 
rified the conscience from this offence ; it obtained the pardon 
of the transgressor ; it protected him from the sentence of the 
law ; and set him at liberty to worship the living and true God, 
agreeably to the liberal and spiritual dispensation of the gospel. 

All that the writer really means is, that the Mosaie dispensa- 
tion being terminated by the death of Christ, who was the mes- 
senger of heaven to introduce the new and merciful dispensation 
of the gospel, all who believe are now released from the obliga- 
tions of the ceremonial law, and are at liberty to worship God 
without restraint, agreeably to the mild and liberal spirit of the 
gospel. 

But this doctrine, so offensive in its simple form to the pre- 
judices of the Hebrews, the author has with great ingenuity 
dressed up in such a manner as would best meet the concep- 
tions of his countrymen, and would greatly abate, if not altoze- 
ther overrule, their objections to the obnoxious doetrines of a 
suffering Messiah and an abrogated law. 

A similar instance of ingenuity in accommodating an unpa- 
latable doctrine to the prejudices of his readers occurs ch. i. 14, 
15; where he describes the abolition of the law by the destruc- 
ie of the devil, or the accusing power, through the death of 

“hrist. 
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not meant as compensations for transgression, but 
merely as solemn forms of readmission into the con- 
gregation of Israel, and restoration to public wor- 
ship. How reasonable then is it to expect that a 
covenant ratified with the blood, not of animal vic- 
tims, but of Jesus himself, the true Messiah, who 
by express divine direction submitted for this pur- 
pose as an innocent victim to a violent death, 
should as far excel the Mosaic ceconomy, in the 
extent and value of its blessings, as in the mode 
of its confirmation! Such is the fact. The law 
made no provision for voluntary transgression: the 
soul that sinned presumptuously was condemned to 
death: but the blood of Christ, that spotless vic- 
tim, extends its purifying influence to a voluntary 
act which, in the eye of the law, would be the great- 
est of offences, and upon which it would denounce 
Its severest anathemas. I mean the absolute and 
total rejection of all its ceremonial institutions as 
the ground of justification, and as essential to our 
admission into the community of the people of 
God. 

This renunciation of the unprofitable works of 
the law, the gospel, which requires faith alone as 
the ground of justification, absolutely demands ; 
and from the condemning sentence of the law the 
believer is protected by the blood of Christ, which 
cleanseth from all sin, and which, by ratifying the 
new covenant, cancels the obligation of the old ; and 
by putting an end to the reign of the law, annihi- 
lates both its right to command and its authority to 
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condemn ; and sets the believer at liberty to worship Ch. IX. 


the living God with a spiritual service. 


IV. 
The writer shows that a new and better covenant 
required to be ratified by the blood of a new and 
nobler victim. Ch. ix. 15 —24. 


1. He states the necessity of introducing a new 
and a better covenant, ver. 1d. 

And for this reason he is the mediator of a new 
covenant!, that death having taken place for the 
redemption? of transgressions against the first 
covenant, they who are invited might receive the 
promise of the eternal inheritance. 

The law of works, as a ground of justification, 


' The mediator of a new covenant.] dialyxys xasvys' in the 
public version, @ new testament, or will, But it is allowed by 
the most judicious critics that the context does not require this 
sudden change and unusual sense of the word diadyxy. See 
Whitby, Peirce, Sykes, Doddridge, Wakefield, Newcome, &c. 

The mediator : ‘ that is, the person by whon1 it is transacted 
and confirmed.” Newcome. 

2 Death having taken place for the redemption.| Dead works, 
that is, the law of works, being renounced, as a first principle 
under the gospel, the believer loses his standing in the first cove- 
nant,-and is exposed to its anathemas. Hence the necessity of 
a new covenant of which Christ is the mediator, sanctioned by 
death, viz. the death of the mediator himself, as the victim ; by 
the blood of which, all who had desecrated themselves by aban- 
doning the old covenant, are reconsecrated and redeemed, or 
delivered from the curse, by the new; and so having been in- 
vited, and having accepted the gospel call, they become heirs 
of immortal life. 

This seems to be the true meaning of the author in this pas- 
sage; and it makes the sense of the context clear and obvious. 


~ 


Ver. 14. 


15. 
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being thus voluntarily abdicated, as the first step 
towards faith in the gospel, the believer is thereby 
deprived of all benefit from the first covenant, which 
he has thus voluntarily discarded, and has exposed 
himself to all its anathemas. Hence arises the ne- 
cessity of a new covenant to protect believers from 
the curses of the old: and this, in fact, is the gra- 
cious errand upon which Christ is sent. He is the 
mediator of a new covenant, appointed to transact 
business between the covenanting parties, to offer 
the terms, and to announce the promise : and more- 
over, as the victim by whose death the covenant is 
ratified, and by whose blood believers are as it were 
sprinkled and purified, he redeems and delivers them 
from the anathemas of the obsolete and superseded 
law, and reconsecrates them as the peculiar people 
of God under the new covenant, in a far better state 
than under the old dispensation: the promises of 
the former covenant being limited to an earthly and 
temporal, but those of the new being extended to a 
spiritual and everlasting inheritance. 


2. This new covenant required the death of a 
suitable victim to ratify and confirm it, ver. 16, 17. 
For where a covenant exists, the death of that 
by which the covenant is confirmed! must be pro- 








' By which the covenant is confirmed.] 6 diafewevos. “ whilst 
that which establishes the covenant is alive.” Wakefield. See 
Whitby and Doddridge on the text. diaSeuevss properly sig- 
nifies either a testator, or a corenanter. But. the writer is not 
treating of a testament, but a covenant; and covenants, if not 
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duced?. For a eovenant is confirmed over dead cy. 1x. 
vietins, and is of no force at all while that by which V*- 17. 


wt 2s confirmed liveth. 

I have mentioned death, in connexion with the 
new covenant; for it is a usual thing to ratify cove- 
nants between man and man, as well as between 
God and man, with the blood of a victim offered 
upon the oceasion. And where this is the rite agreed 
upon by the contracting parties for this purpose, the 
covenant has plainly no validity till the death of the 
victim is satisfactorily authenticated. For till the 
victim is slain, the covenant is without force, and 
either party is at liberty to recede from his engage- 
ment. 


3. Agreeably to this state of things, the first cove- 
nant was ratified in blood; and every person and 


every thing was consecrated with blood, ver. 18 
—?2?2. 


Wherefore, even the first covenant was not con- 
firmed3 unrthout blood. For after every command- 


uniformly, were frequently ratified in the blood of victims. fa 
this case Christ, who is the mediatcr of the covenant, is himself 
the victim in whose blood it is both confirmed and consecrated ; 
and if the word is taken in this sense, though a very unusual 
one, it gives a clear and pertinent meaning to a passage which 
is otherwise very obscure. 

® Be produced.| ¢epec4as, aforensic term. ‘‘ must be pro- 
duced or producible, or else the whole transaction may be 
deemed not obligatory.”” Sykes. 

Archbishop Newcome thinks that the 17th verse ‘has the ap- 
pearance of an interpolation from one who supposed that dia- 
Iyxy Signified a testament or will.” 

3 Was not confirmed.) eyucsanwisas. ‘ dedicated.” New- 


18. 
19. 
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ment of the law had been spoken by Moses to all 


the peaple, he took the blood of the calves and 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, 
and sprinkled the book itself and all the people, 
saying, This is the blood of the covenant which 
God hath enjoined you. And he sprinkled with 
blood in the same manner the tabernacle likewise, 
and all the vessels of the ministry. dnd under the 
law, almost all things are purified with blood ; and 
without shedding of blood there is no remission. 
With respect to the use of blood, there is a great 
analogy between the first covenant and the second. 
After the ten commandments had been delivered: 
with an audible voice from mount Sinai, the assem- 


come. ‘“‘solemnized.” Wakefield. Archbishop Newcome ob- 
serves, that “ the original word, dedicated, is used metaphori- 
cally for confirmed, because the blood of victims was shed at the 
dedications of holy things, as at the ratifications of covenants, 
Numb. vii. 88, 1 Kings vill. 62, 63.’ It is in both these senses 
that the efficacy of the blood of Jesus is represented by this 
wrifcr; it confirms the new covenant, and it sanctifies believ- 
ers; being, as it were, sprinkled upon them, it separates them 
from the unbelieving world as effectually as the ceremonial pu- 
rifications of the first covenant. 

The account of the first solemn ratification of the covenant 
is contained, Exod. xxiv. 6—8. No mention is made of the 
goats, the water, the scarlet wool, or the hyssop ; but Dr. Sykes 
observes, that ‘* they might possibly be used during the cere- 
mony of sprinkling.” Nor is any mention made of sprinkling 
the book ; which, however, is not improbable. In Lev. viii. 
there is an account of the consecration of the tabernacle and its 
furniture, but it is not said they were sprinkled with blood ; they 
were sanctified by the anuinting oil. ‘ Though many things 
were purified with blood, some were purificd with water alone, 
Irxod. xix. 10, Lev. xvi. 28. Othcrs by the water of separa- 
tion, Numb. xix. 9,&c. Others were cleansed by fire, Numb. 
xxxi, 22, 23,” Sykes. 

Itis plain that the writer did not mean to be literally correct. 
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bled congregation gave their explicit and solemn 
assent to them, and offered sacrifices of oxen to the 
Lord; and Moses sprinkled half the blood upon 
the altar, and the other half on the people, and 
announced it as the blood of the covenant which 
God had made with them, by which they were se- 
parated from the idolatrous world and consecrated 
to God: Exod. xxiv. 3—8. Upon other occasions 
other rites of purification were instituted ; some by 
water, and some by fire, but very seldom without 
the shedding dnd sprinkling of blood. In this way 
the children of Israel were first separated, or conse- 
erated, as a holy and peculiar people; and in this 
sense the sins of their heathen state are said to be 
remitted. Inanimate things likewise are conse- 
crated: that is, set apart from a common to a holy 
purpose, by being sprinkled with blood; and being 
antecedently in a ceremonially unholy state, the law 
speaks of atonement being made for them, as though 
they had been actually sinners: and under the law 
there is no remission of offence, either in animate 
or inanimate beings; that is, there is no translation 
of them from a common to a sacred use, without 


the blood of the animal victim. See Lev. xvi. 18— 
20, 33. 


Observe here, 1. That the account which this 
writer gives of the ceremony of sprinkling with 
blood as a ratification of the covenant and a rite of 
purification, does not agree in all its particulars 
with the narration of that fact in Exod. xxiv., where 
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. no mention is made, either of the blood of goats, or 
’ of water, or of scarlet wool, or of hyssop; but only 
that Moses sprinkled the people, probably a few ._ 
who stood near him, and who were representatives * 


of the rest, with the blood of bullocks or calves. 
The disagreement is of no consequence, if inspira- 
tion is out of the question: it might be owing to a 
slip of memory, or it might be a tradition of the 
Jews. Neither does Moses mention the sprinkling 
of the book of the law; the circumstance, however, 
is not improbable, but to us is very immaterial. 

2. It is of more importance to remark, that the 
tabernacle, the vessels of the service, and other ina- 
nimate things, are here represented as purified with 
blood ; and of these it is said, that without shedding 
of blood there was no remission. In exact con- 
formity to this, the priest is said, Lev. xvi. 18—23, 
by sprinkling of blood to make atonement for the 
altar, and to reconcile the holy place, the altar, and 
the tabernacle, as well as the priests and the congre- 
gation, ver. 33. 

Inanimate beings are thus represented as sinners 
which need remission, atonement, and reconcilia- 
tion, by the sprinkling of blood. ‘The meaning is 
obvious. Previously to the lustration, they were in 
a profane and unholy state; by the application of 
that rite they were set apart and dedicated to the 
service of God. 

This explains the sense in which the word szner 
often occurs in the New Testament; and also that 
in which the blood of Christ is said to cleanse from 
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sin, for it is never said to atone for it. Zhey are 
called s¢zners who live neither under the Mosaic 
nor under the Christian covenant; and who are 
therefore said to be in an unholy state, how excel- 
lent soever their moral character may be. And they 
are called saints, or holy, who publicly profess the 
Christian religion, whatever be the imperfection of 
their moral characters. And these are purified by 
the blood of Christ, because his death ratified the 
new covenant ; and his blood is in a figurative sense 
said to be sprinkled upon believers, to separate them 
from the unbelieving world to the service and wor- 
ship of God. 

A person who does not attend to this sense of 
the words sez and holiness will lose much of the 
meaning and spirit of the apostolic writings. 


4. By parity of reason, the heavenly sanctuary 
and its worshipers must be consecrated with the 
blood of a more excellent victim, ver. 23, 24. 

It was therefore necessary that the copies of 
things in the heavens should be purified with these 
victims, but the heavenly things themselves with 
better sacrifices than these’, Therefore Christ hath 


spr ee 


‘ The heavenly things.) Some have supposed that the writer 
means to insinuate, that heaven itself would be polluted by the 
presence of such sinful creatures as we are, if not previously 
purified by the blood of Jesus. See Doddridge. But this is 
widely distant from the author’s view. He argues, that as the 
earthly tabernacle and its worshipers were purified by the blood 
of animal victims, so the heavenly tabernacle and its worshipers, 
i. e. the great body of believers, are to be purified and set apart 
by the blood of a better victim, viz. of Christ. 
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not entered into a sanctuary made with hands, which 
ws the resemblance of the true, but into heaven’ it- 
self, now to appear tn the presence of God in our 
behalf. 

As, by divine appointment, it was necessary to 
separate the earthly tabernacle ard its furniture, 
which were made after the celestial model, from a 
common to a sacred use, by sprinkling them with 
the blood of animal victims, it is equally necessary 
that the sanctuary in heaven, where our great high- 
priest officiates, should be consecrated for a similar 
purpose by the blood of a far more excellent victim, 
that is, of Christ himself: and for this end Christ 
has actually entered, not into the earthly sanctuary, 
but into that heavenly tabernacle which is the model 
of that made by Moses, and in this most holy and 
glorious place he produces his own blood before the 
throne of God, as that by which the Christian church 
and all its members are as it were sprinkled, sepa- 
rated from the unbelieving world, and consecrated 
to the service of God. 


Thus the writer pleads, in order to conciliate the 
prejudices of the believing Hebrews, that as the 








1 Into heaven itself :] i.e into the celestial tabernacle which 
was shown to Moses in the Mount. 

It is obvious to the attentive reader how promiscuously this 
author uses the expressions, dedicated, ver. 18, purified, re- 
mitted, ver.22, as expressions of the same meaning, namely, 
consecrated to God: set apart from the unbelieving world ; which 
is accomplished by the figurative sprinkling of the blood of 
Christ, not by his making atonement or satisfaction, or bearing 
the divine displeasure, or the expiation of human guilt. 
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actual sprinkling of the blood of the animal victims 
upon the worshipers and vessels of the Mosaic ta- 
bernacle was the symbol of their separation from a 
common to asacred use, so the figurative sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus, in the supposed celestial ta- 
bernacle, is the symbol of the separation of the wor- 
shipers in that heavenly sanctuary, that is, not saints 
in heaven, but the great body of Christians on 
earth, from the unbelieving world to the service of 
the true God. All this is figure and allegory ac- 
commodated to the conceptions and prejudices of 
the Hebrews, who were accustomed to the temple 
service. ‘The great moral lesson which we learn 
from it is this, that Christians are, by their profes- 
sion, consecrated to God, and that it is their indis- 
pensable duty to dedicate their time and all their 
powers to him, and to employ them in his service. 


V. 

The writer closes the argumentative part of the 
epistle by proving, at large, that it was not neces- 
sary that this illustrious victim should suffer more 
than once. Chap. ix. 25—x. 18. 


1. He argues that the supposition of the neces- 
sity of repeating the sacrifice of the Messiah would 
involve a palpable and offensive absurdity, ver. 25, 
26. , 


Nor indeed was it necessary 2 that he should offer 





> Nor was it necessary.] See Peirce and Newcome, who 
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himself often, as the high-priest entereth into the 
most holy place every year with other blood? ( for 
then he must have suffered often3 since the founda- 
tion of the world) ; but now he hath been manifested 
once, at the conclusion of the ages +, to remove sin’, 
by the sacrifice of himself. 

Nor let it be thought, my brethren, that accord- 





supply the ellipsis from ver. 23, though Peirce acknowledges 
the construction to be unusual. <‘‘ ‘To complete the sense, 
bring down avayxy from ver. 23, and insert it after ade." Owen 
apud Bowyer. 

1 The most holy place.) ayia, the holy of holies. See New- 
come. 

2 With other blood :] i.e. with the blood of an animal victim ; 
not, like Jesus, with his own blood. 

3 He must have suffered often.) The writer reduces to an ab- 
surdity the supposition that the repetition of the Messiah’s sa- 
crifice was as necessary as the repetition of the high-priest’s : 
q. d. You might as well say, that the Messiah’s mission ought to 
have been as early as the age of Aaron, or even of Adam; and 
then you would have had as many suffering Messiahs as you had 
annual expiatory sacrifices; than which no supposition can be 
more revolting or absurd. No, this is not the constitution which 
God hath ordained: he hath sent forth the Messiah once for 
all, at the fittest season, at the close of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, to put an end to sin, by putting an end to the covenant of 
rites and ceremonies, which was the great cause of offence, by 
offering himself a voluntary victim, to seal and ratify with his 
own blood that new dispensation by which the old covenant is 
superseded and abolished. 

It is evident all along that he is addressing the Hebrews upon 
their own principles, labouring to reconcile them to the offen- 
sive doctrine of a crucified Messiah and an abrogated law, with- 
out the least allusion to a supposed atonement for the moral 
offences of mankind. 

+ At the conclusion of the ages.} At the end of the Mosaic 
dispensation. See Peirce, Mcde, Doddridge, Wakefield. Com- 
pare ch. 1. 2. 

5 To remove sin:] that is, the law which is the strength of 
sin; which first gives occasion to sin, and then condemns it 
without mercy. See Rom, vii. 
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ing to this way of stating the necessity and advan- 
tage of the voluntary suffering of the Messiah, it 
would be requisite for that illustrious victim to offer 
himself annually, as the high-priest offered his ani- 
mal sacrifices on the day of atonement. This would 
indeed be a most unworthy thought: and, in fact, 
it might with equal reason be supposed that the an- 
nual sacrifice of a Messiah had been necessary from 
the beginning of time; than which nothing can be 
more extravagant or more revolting. But that is not 
our doctrine. What we teach is, that the great Mes- 
siah, the chief of all the prophets and messengers of 
God, has been revealed now, at last, at the conclu- 
sion of the Mosaic dispensation, by the voluntary 
sacrifice of himself once for all, to put an end at 
once, and for ever, not only to those sins of igno- 
rance, which required annual expiation, but to those 
voluntary transgressions of the ceremonial law for 
which their sacrifices made no provision. And this 
he hath done by the utter and entire abolition of 
the law of ceremonies itself, if not as a rule of prac- 
tice, yet altogether as a ground of justification. We 
are now no longer under the law, but under grace. 


2. The frequent repetition of the death of the 
Messiah would be inconsistent with his nature and 
condition as a human being: his return, therefore, is 
notto beexpected till his final appearance, ver. 27, 28. 

And as it is appointed unto men® to die once, 


6 Appointed unto men.| Mr. Peirce observes, that “ the au- 
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and after this the judgement, so Christ also having 
been offered once to bear away the sin' of many 2, 
to those who are waiting for him, will appear a 
second time, without sin, unto salvation. 


thor had several times asserted, that Christ was made like to us 
in all things ; and this consideration he seems to allege in this 
place in order to clear what he says of Christ’s only dying once. 
By dying once, he submits to the condition they were in tor 
whom he died; but being freed from death, he has no more 
occasion than they to die any more.” 

' To bear away sin.) ‘* The Greek phrase is only used here 
and | Pet. ii. 24.” Archbishop Newcome; who observes, that 
“* some suppose an allusion to the scape-goat Lev. xvi. 20—22.” 
See also Macknight; who translates it, to curry away. But 
Jesus is compared to the victim which was sacrificed, not to 
that which was suffered to escape. To take away sin, therefore, 
is the same as to remove or abolish it, ver. 26: that is, by the 
figurative sprinkling of his blood all sin or legal disqualification 
was removed. “‘ avadepw, sursum fero—sacrificium offero—au- 
fero, tollo.”” Schleusner. 

* Many :} i.e. all mankind, Jew or Gentile ; there is no legal 
impediment to prevent any who are willing from entering into 
this covenant. For this extensive application of the word many, 
see Rom. v. 19, Matt. xxvi.28. “ to bear away the sins of all.” 
Wakefield. 

> Without sin.] yweis apaprias, without a sin-offering. See 
2 Cor. v.21. Newcome. The writer continues the same allu- 
sion. Christ, the high-priest of the new dispensation, having 
offered himself a sacrifice for sin, enters into the celestial holy 
of holies with his own blood, like the high-priest on the day of 
atonement into the earthly sanctuary with the blood of his ani- 
mal victims. And, like the Jewish high-priest, he will at the 
appointed time appear again: not, however, till the consum- 
mation of all things, when he shall come to accomplish the 
hopes of those who have placed their confidence in him. He 
will then appear, not like the Levitical high-priest, to return 
again into the sanctuary at the stated season with the same 
victims ; nor, as he himself once entered, to put an end to sin 
by the sacrifice of himself. He will have done with sin alto- 
gether. And as the high-priest issues from the holy of holies, 
after having finished the services of the day of atonement, in his 
golden dress, announcing pardon and reconciliation, and com- 
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You remember, my brethren, that in the former 
part of this epistle I represented to you that our great 
teacher and master was, not a being of a different 
species, and of superior rank, but a man like our- 
selves, in all respects like other men. Now, it 
would be greatly inconsistent with the state and 
condition of a human being to be repeatedly sub- 
ject to the stroke of death: nor is any thing of this 
kind intended in his case. But as it is the general 
lot of the children of Adam to resign their breath 
at the time appointed by God; and after this, in 
some future period, to rise again, and to be fixed 
in a state of happiness or misery correspondent to 
their respective characters, and to die no more; so 
Jesus, the Messiah, has died once, and will also ap- 
pear again. He died a voluntary sacrifice for all 
mankind, to set aside all legal ceremonial disquali- 
fications, and to open a way for the admission of all 
believers, without distinction, to the blessings of the 
new covenant. But, as he is now gone into the ce- 
lestial sanctuary, as our high-priest, to present his 
offered blood, so, like the high-priest of the Mosaic 


manding the silver trumpets of the Jubilee to sound, so Christ 
will appear in robes of majesty and glory, to announce that the 
reign of sin and death is for ever closed; that the era of life, 
and joy, and everlasting triumph is begun; and that those who 
by patient continuance in well doing, have been seeking for 
glory, honour, and immortality, shall now find all the promises 
fulfilled, all their expectations exceeded, and that they have not 
in vain trusted to a merciful and faithful Creator. This beau- 
tiful allusion to the return of the high-priest from the sanctuary 
on the day of atonement in his golden dress, to announce the 
Jubilee, is borrowed by Dr. Doddridge from Limborch. 
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institute, who, at the close of the solemn rites of 
the day of atonement, appeared to the people in the 
glory of his magnificent attire to announce their 
reinstatement in the covenant with God, and at the 
proper season to proclaim the year of jubilee ; in the 
same manner will our exalted high-priest in due sea- 
son return again, not in the mean and humble form 
in which he appeared before, when he came to offer 
a sacrifice for his own purification and that of his 
followers, but he will appear in his own and his Fa- 
ther’s glory to close the dispensations of divine pro- 
vidence, to rescue his faithful disciples from the 
power of the grave, to put them into possession of 
the kingdom prepared for them, to fulfill every pro- 
mise, and to exceed every expectation and every 


hope. 


3. The Jewish scriptures foretell one great effi- 
cacious sacrifice, which should supersede all the in- 
efficient sacrifices of the Mosaic ritual, ver. |—1]0. 

_ 1.) Tf the legal sacrifices liad been of sufficient 
value and efficacy, they would have ceased long 
ago, ver. L—3. 

Wherefore}, the law having a shadow of future 
good things ?, and not the originals 8 themselves, is 











| Wherefore.| yap, for, the reason of the preceding asser- 
tion. See Newcome. Or, according to Macknight, wherefore, 
introducing an inference: see ver.4. Perhaps moreover, intro- 
ducing a collateral argument. See Peirce. 

2 Future good things:] “ i. e. the kingdom of glory in hea- 
ven.” Newcome. See also Peirce and Sykes. More probably 
the blessings of the dispensation of the Messiah, Col. il, 17. 
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by no means able, with the same sacrifices which 
are offered every year, to make those who present 
themselves* perfect for ever®, kor then these 
offerings would have ceased? ; because the wor- 
shipers being once purified would have had no more 
consciousness of sin; whereas in those sacrifices 
there zs a yearly acknowledgement of sin. 

I have another argument to advance, to satisfy 
you that the Messiah need not to die more than 
once: it is derived from the representations of the 
holy and prophetic scriptures. I have already ob- 
served that the Mosaic tabernacle and its costly fur- 
niture were but a faint resemblance of that far more 
splendid sanctuary which Moses saw, and in which 
it was intended that our great high-priest should 
officiate. It could not therefore be supposed that 


3 The originals.] So emwy in this connexion must be under- 
stood. See Peirce. The tabernacle shown to Moses in the 
Mount, in which Jesus is represented as now officiating. 
<* Eimwy, res ac veritas: ipsa rerum substantia,” Rosenmuller. 

+ Who present themselves.| tes meorepyvoueves. See Wake- 
field. ‘‘ The same as Aarpevovras, the worshipers, in the next 
verse.”” Peirce. 

5 Perfect.| reAsiss" i. e. consecrated, ceremonially holy. See 
ch. vil. 11, 19, 28, ix.9. Mr. Peirce and others erroncously 
interpret it as signifying entirely free from guilt - forgetting that 
the writer is here treating of ceremonial impurity only. 

6 For ever.] «5 ro dijvexes. See ver. 14. Wakefield, New- 
come. This is undoubtedly the true arrangement, though com- 
monly joined with the preceding clause: v. g. year after year 
continually. 

7 Would have ceased.] See Wakefield. The Syriac, Vulgate, 
and /Ethiopic versions want the negative particle; which, being 
retained in the common copies, makes it necessary to read the 
sentence with an interrogation : “ Would they not have ceased 
to be offered :"’ 
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the annual sacrifices offered, by the appointment of 
Moses, on the day of atonement, should be a per- 
manent and perpetual consecration of the wor- 
shipers. Had they been such, they would not have 
been repeated. For if, being once consecrated, they 
had been consecrated for ever, they would have 
known that they had been so, and would not have 
imagined theinselves to have been in a condition 
which required repeated sacrifices and purifications. 
Whereas, in fact, the annual solemnities of the day 
of atonement were a perpetual memorial, that by 
errors and transgressions they had excluded them- 
selves from the privileges of that covenant in which 
they were thus reinstated. 


2.) Hence the writer infers the incompetency of 
animal victims to effect permanent sanctification, 
ver. 4. 

Wherefore’ it 1s «mpossible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sins. 

The appointment of the annual sacrifice proves 
that the efficacy of those sacrifices lasted only from 
year to year; and that the blood of animal victims, 
though it answered the purpose for a limited time, 
could not completely purify the people, and perma- 





1 Wherefore.] yap. In the illative sense. ‘ Besides.’ Mac- 
knight. See ver. 1, The animal victims were offered yearly ; 
therefore they could not completely remove ceremonial pollu- 
tion. The writer is far from meaning to say, that though animal 
blood could not purify from moral evil, the blood of Jesus could. 
This is quite foreign to. his argument. 
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nently deliver them from their ceremonial and legal 
disqualifications. 


3.) The writer, to establish his doctrine, cites a 
pertinent passage from the Psalms of David, ver. 0 
Wherefore one when he cometh into the world 
saith?, Sacrifice and offering thou choosest not, a 


body hast thou prepared for me3: in burnt offer- 
se 


2 He saith.] The passage cited is Psalm xl. 6—8. Archbishop 
Newcome remarks, that “ the words of the Psalm from the LXX. 
version are here accommodated. A great Christian truth is ex- 
pressed in them, and no reasoning from them is intended.” The 
Psalmist is commonly understood as speaking in the person of 
Christ. 

Dr. Sykes, however, contends that the fortieth Psalm is no 
prophecy of Christ, nor is it cited as such, nor is Christ the 
speaker in this quotation, nor is he represented as such by the 
author, who only cites a few verses from the Psalm, alleging 
the authority of David to prove, that under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation itself sacrifices were held in no estimation in com- 
parison with the practice of virtue and obedience to the will of 
God. He shows that the difficulties which occur in attempting 
to interpret the Psalm as the language of the Messiah are in- 
surmountable. He interprets the whole, therefore, as the lan- 
guage of David. There is no mystery in the phrase coming into 
the world : *‘ They are the words," says Dr. Sykes, “‘ of one who 
lived many hundred years before Christ came into the world. 
They are the words of the Psalmist, and they agree to him. 
They are descriptive of the Psalmist himself, who from a low 
and mean condition was advanced by God's providence to be a 
mighty king. And he declares expressly the little worth of sa- 
crifices, and says that the only thing which could make a man 
acceptable to God was the doing his will: Surely his authority 
was rightly urged.” 

3 A body hast thou prepared for me.| cwua xarygtiow wo. In 
the Hebrew, “ mine ears hast thou opened,” or digged, or bored. 
Supposed to be an allusion to the law which required that a 
servant, if he chose to bind himself to his master for life, should 
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ings and in sin offerings thou hast no complacency. 
Then I said, Behold I come ; in the volume of the 
book} tt ts written of me to do thy will, O God. 
That the comparative insignificance of these often 
repeated sacrifices is not unduly estimated by me, 
and that I am not alone in my judgement of them, 
is evident from the strong language of David in the 





have his ear bored through with an awl. Exod. xxi. 6, Deut. xv. 
17. Mr. Peirce prefers the reading of the LXX., trom which 
this writer cites the passage: and by ingenious conjectures he 
shows in what way the Hebrew might have been corrupted ; 
which, however, he believes to have agreed with the LXX. 
when the epistle was written. Peirce applies the whole for- 
tieth Psalm to Christ, and endeavours to show that it contains 
nothing inconsistent with that supposition. He, with the whole 
stream of commentators, applies this clause to what is called 
the incarnation of Christ. 

Newcome adopts the conjecture of Lambert Bos, that the 
original reading in the Greek was, wria, ears. See Bowyer. 
But the writer alludes to the word wa, ver. 10, which plainly 
shows how he read the text; and is perhaps an indication that 
he quotes the passage as the words of Christ, whether allusively 
or otherwise. Dr. Sykes says, ‘‘ The meaning is, Thou hast 
given me a body, strength, constitution, whereby I am enabled 
to do thy will, and I am resolved to do it for ever.” He adds, 
““ one thiug seems very clear from this citation, that this epistle 
was written originally in Greek, and not in Hebrew; and that 
we have it in its native language, and not in a translation.” 

1 In the volume of the book.) ev xegaards. ‘* In what book 
was this written concerning David? Ans. The promise made to 
Abraham was, ‘ Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the 
river of Egypt to the great river, the river Euphrates.’ Gen. xv. 
18. This will of God was not accomplished by any who lived 
before David. He having subdued all opposition, to the river 
Euphrates, might properly say, that it was written of him that 
he should do the will of God. Kegadss was the first roll, or vo- 
lume of abook, with the title prefixed. When David here speaks 
of the head or first volume of the book, he says plainly enough 
that this was written of him in the book of Genesis, and there 
we find it.” Sykes. 
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fortieth psalm ; in which he alludes to the power of 
God, in raising him from a very low condition to a 
situation of great dignity and importance, though 
surrounded with many difficulties; and expresses 
his firm determination to obey the will of God with 
all his heart, as what he knew would be far more 
acceptable than the most costly sacrifices he could 
offer. He acknowledges the interposition of God 
in the predictions of his advancement and success, 
which had been transmitted in the books of Moses, 
and which had been fulfilled in him. He is thankful 
for the means of instruction which had been afforded 
him, for the capacity which he possessed of executing 
the divine purpose, and expresses his determination 
above all things to obey the commandments of God, 
in comparison with which the whole ceremonial in- 
stitute was of no value; g. d. Thou takest no plea- 
sure in offerings or sacrifices of any description, and 
therefore my chief concern shall be to execute thy 
whole pleasure every where, and at all times, agree- 
ably to the precepts of thy righteous law, and then 
J am sure that I shall obtain thy favour. 


4.) The writer comments upon the text, and ar- 
gues from it that the Levitical sacrifices are super- 
seded by the great Sacrifice of Christ, ver. 8—10. 

After saying first?, Sacrifice, and offering, and 
burnt offerings, and sacrifices for sin thou dost not 
choose, neither hast pleasure in them which are 


* After saying first.| So Wakefield. avwrecov Aeyuy. “ Above 
he saith.” Newcoine. 
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offered according to the law, he saith next, Behold, 
L come to do thy will\, He removeth the first, 
that he may establish the second. By which will 
we are sanctified, through the offering of the body 
of Jesus Christ 3 once-for-all. 

Now, my brethren, if you will permit me to ac- 
commodate the words of David to our present sub- 
ject, and to argue upon them as though the Mes- 
siah were the speaker, you observe that he first re- 
presents all the Levitical sacrifices of every kind as 
of no value in the sight of God, and as affording 
him no pleasure even though they were rites of his 
own appointment: not indeed that they were really 
displeasing and offensive. The Psalmist speaks 
comparatively. ‘The Messiah, whom I assume as 
the speaker, declares that they are of no efficacy in 
comparison with that which he was about to offer 
in obedience to the will of his Father and his God. 

And let me particularly direct your attention to 
this circumstance in particular. ‘The speaker does 
not represent the sacrifices required by the law, and 
that offering which in duty to God was presented 
by the Messiah, as contemporary sacrifices, but suc- 


' Thy will.] The received text adds 6 ©eo5, O God, which is 
wanting in the best copies, and dropped by Griesbach. 

2 Te removeth the first.) ‘* He abolisheth the former will and 
prescription of God concerning legal sacrifices, that he may 
establish the latter concerning the sacrifice of Christ.” Peirce. 
‘‘ He speaks negatively of sacrifices, the stronger to cstablish 
the obligation of doing the will of God.” Sykes. 

5 The body of Jesus Christ.) i. e. Jesus Christ himself, see 
ver. 5. This allusion shows that cwya was the reading of the 
LXX. where the auther of the epistle cited the text. 
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cessive. The first are removed out of the way, to 
make room for the latter. The sacrifices of the law 
are superseded by the far superior sacrifice of the 
gospel: that sacrifice, which was a great act of filial 
obedience in him by whom it was presented, and 
on that account most highly acceptable to God. I 
mean that one sacrifice of his own person on the 
cross, by which he consecrated both himself and all 
his followers once for all, and which being itself the 
seal and ratification of the new covenant which abo- 
lishes the old, puts an end to all the claims of the 
law, and to all its ceremonial injunctions and pol- 
lutions, and makes it impossible for those who are 
once sanctified and received into covenant to de- 
secrate thernselves again. 


4. The advancement of Christ to dignity and 
dominion proves that the sacrifice which he offered 
was sufficient to accomplish every necessary purpose 
without repetition, ver. 11—14. 

And indeed every high-priest* continueth mini- 
stering from lime to time®, and offering frequently 
the same sacriyjices, which can never take away 
SINS. 

The high-priests under the law, from year to 








* Every high-priest.) The Alexandrine and Clermont manu- 
scripts, and the Syriac and Ethiopic versions, read apyiepeus, 
high-priest ; which indeed the conuexion requires, as the writer 
has been speaking of no o:her. See Peirce. 

5 From time to time.) Gr. “ from day to day.” Peirce re- 
marks, that xa’ 7weouy is applied to the high-priest ch. vii. 27, 


and may denote nothing more than the expression from time to 
time. 
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year, upon the day of atonement, enter into the 
holy of holies, offering continually their animal sa- 
crifices, whose effect only lasts for a year; at the 
expiration of which the same sacrifices must be re- 
peated in order to renew the violated covenant. 

But this priest', after he had offered one sacrifice 
for sins, for ever®, sat down at the right hand of 
God, waiting, after this, till his enemies be made 
his footstool 3. 

Our great high-priest, having entered into the 
heavenly sanctuary to present that acceptable sacri- 
fice which was to ratify the new covenant, and to 
put a final period to all the transgressions and sa- 
crifices of the old; having performed the duties of 
his priestly office, was put into possession of his 
regal dignity; being appointed head and governor 
of the universal church. And he is now waiting 
at the right hand of God in full confidence in the 
divine promise, that his dominion shall be univer- 
sal; that error, idolatry, and vice, shall be subdued 
by the power of truth, and that even death itself 
shall ultimately be destroyed. 


1 But this priest.] evos, this man. “ Christ.” Wakefield. The 
received text reads avros, he. See Griesbach. 

® For sins for ever.}  ‘‘ after offering for ever one sacrifice.”’ 
Wakefield. For this construction see Bowyer. Having finished 
his priestly he assumed his regal office, as a priest after the 
order of Melchisedec : Psalm cx. 1. 

5 His enemies be made his footstool.) Oi exbpos sunt, quic- 
quid impedit salutem quam Christus suis impetrare voluit, sce- 
lera, superstitio, idololatria, et mors ipsa ut explicat Paulus 
1 Cor. xv. 26. 
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Therefore, his one offering * hath made those \ X, 
who are sanctified> perfect for ever §, 

We may therefore justly conclude, that as Christ 
is exalted to dignity and dominion, his sacrifice has 
been accepted and needeth not to be repeated. All 
those who believe in him, or who, in successive ge- 
nerations, may by faith become inembers of that 
holy community of which he is the head, will be 
considered as sprinkled with the blood of the federal 
victim, and as incapable of desecrating themselves 
again by any transgressions of the ceremonial law. 
In other words, the first covenant being superseded 
by the second, which is confirmed by the death of 





4 Therefore his one offering.| ‘yap, therefore. See Macknight. 
The exaltation of Christ to his throne proves that his one offer- 
ing had been accepted, pia wporcosza, in the nominative case. 
See Bengel ap. Bowyer, and Wakefield. 

5 Those who are sanctified.] ayia2oueves, those who having 
discarded dead works, the works of the law, ch.ix. 14, have 
entered by faith into the holy community of which Christ is the 
head. 

6 Perfect for ever.| See ch, vil. 11, ix.9, x. 1. So perfectly 
free from all legal, or ccremonial offences, voluntary or invo- 
luntary, as never to be liable to them again: the law of works 
being completely superseded by the law of faith, that new cove- 
nant of which Christ is the mediator, and his death the seal. 
The meaning is ebscurely expressed by Peirce: ‘ by his one 
offering he hath made an expiation, which avails perpetually to 
render all those who partake of the virtue of it completely qua- 
lified for the worship of God.” This learned writer, and the 
generality of modern commentators, perplex themselves and 
darken the meaning of the author, by imputing to the death of 
tthe Messiah an expiatory influence for moral offences, when 
the writer only means to satisfy he Hebrews that the death of 
Christ has put an end to the Mosaic institute, the law of works ; 
and that of course it for ever supersedes the necessity of sacri- 
fices to those who believe in Christ. 
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Christ, nothing but wilful transgression of its moral 
precepts can exclude the believer from its privileges 
and promises. 


5. The Jewish scriptures themselves, by declaring 
the complete remission of sins under the new cove- 
nant, virtually announce that all sacrifices are at 
an end, ver. 1o—J8. 

And the holy spirit also beareth testimony to 
us; for after having first announced, This is the 
covenant which I will make with them in those days, 
the Lord saith?, I will put my laws into their 
hearts, and £ will anscribe them upon their minds ; 
and he addeth 3, Zhezr sins and their iniquities 
will remember no more. Now where remission of 
these is, there 7s no more any sacrifice for sin+. 

And now to bring my argument to a conclusion. 
The doctrines which I have advanced in the course 
of it must, I know, my brethren, have been very 








' The spirit beareth testimony.] ‘ The holy ghost concurs 
with us in the truth of what we have been saying.” Sykes. See 
Peirce. With what address the writer at the close of his ar- 
gument appeals to the testimony of the prophetic scriptures : 
a testimony which would have the greatest weight with those 
to whom he was writing ! 

2 The Lord saith.| For this construction see Markland, 
Owen, Bowyer, Griesbach. I will put my laws, The LXX. 
reads ides dwow, which makes the construction complete. 

3 And he addeth, &c.] These words in the prophet follow at 
some distance from those before cited, and should be marked as 
not being a continued citation. See Markland in Bowyer. Jer. 
xxxi. 32, 34. 

4 No more sacrifice for sin.] So that the very scriptures them- 
selves lead to the conclusion that all sacrifices shall be abo- 
lished ; and the Levitical law of course superseded. 
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offensive to your earliest and most cherished prepos- 
sessions. <A suffering Messiah, and an abrogated 
law, are revolting to your feelings: and yet, with 
respect to the former, I trust that you will allow, 
upon calm reflection, that there is nothing disgrace- 
ful to the Messiah, or inconsistent with the dignity 
of his character, in his once offering himself up as 
a victim to ratify the new and better covenant before 
he took possession of his regal office. And as to 
the latter, the inspired prophetic writings expressly 
announce the abolition of the old covenant, and the 
substitution of the new. In that very prophecy of 
Jeremiah which I have lately cited, ch. xxxi. 32, 
God himself, after having foretold that he is about 
to introduce a new covenant, the laws of which, in- 
stead of being engraven on tables of stone, should 
be inscribed on the tables of the heart; or, in other 
words, the precepts of which would be so few and 
simple that all might understand, retain and practise 
them ; in the continuation of the prophecy adds 
these remarkable words,—‘** Their sins and their 
iniquities I will remember no more.” Now you 
cannot suppose that God means to say, that under 
the new covenant he will overlook all moral guilt. 
Far from it. It is very true that he will freely and 
graciously pardon all offences, however great and 
aggravated, which are truly repented of and for- 
saken: a declaration which was frequently made 
under the old covenant. But the sins here spoken 
of are those legal offences, for the remission of which 
sacrifices were provided under the old Mosaic dis- 
VOL, Iv. 2R 
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pensation: ceremonial pollutions ; offences against 
holy rites, holy times, holy places, and restrictions 
relating to food. All these shall be abolished: they 
shall have no existence under the new dispensation : 
the one sacrifice of Christ has put an end to them 
all, by introducing a new and better covenant. But 
if the offences are abolished, the penalties are of 
course abolished too. Where there is no transgres- 
sion, no remission is necessary, no sacrifices are 
required. ‘The covenant into which you have now 
entered is a law of liberty. 


Such is the reasoning, and such the conclusion, 
of this pious and eloquent, but uninspired writer. 
His main and obvious design is to reconcile the 
believing but unstable Hebrews to the revolting 
doctrines of a suffering Messiah, and an abrogated 
law: and he produces arguinents which, though 
not all strictly logical, nor correctly scriptural, are 
many of them valid, some of them very ingenious, 
and all of them such as would be acceptable to the 
taste of the age in which they were written, and were 
calculated to produce the desired effect upon those 
to whom they were addressed. 

It is sometimes difficult to make out the writer's 
meaning ; but I ain inclined to think that the diffi- 
culty lies more in the prejudices of the reader, than 
in the style of the writer. His object is simple and 
intelligible: he never deviates from his main de- 
sign; and he is very much in earnest in the prose- 
cution of it. To us, who live in a remote age and 
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country, and under different opinions, habits, and 
laws, the abolition of the Mosaic ritual is a matter 
of indifference; and we have no prejudices against 
a crucified Messiah. But to a Jew, the law was 
every thing. The Mosaic institute was the great 
charter of his rights and privileges : it distinguished 
his nation from all others as the chosen favourites 
of God. To be told, therefore, that this law was 
to be repealed, and these privileges were to be laid 
open to the Gentile world, was the bitterest morti- 
fication to Jewish pride; and the subject required 
to be treated with a very delicate hand. This is 
the true key to the interpretation of this celebrated 
epistle. 

But the mass of modern critics having their ima- 
ginations occupied with the persuasion that the 
death of Christ was, some how or other, an expia- 
tion for the moral offences of mankind, an idea which 
never crossed the mind of the writer of this epistle, 
mix up this notion, of which their minds are full, 
with all which this writer advances upon the sub- 
ject of ceremonial pollutions and Levitical sacri- 
fices ; by which means they miss the true meaning 
of the author, and involve themselves and their 
readers in inextricable difficulties ; of which we have 
many instances in the notes of those pious, learned, 
and laborious expositors, Mr. Peirce and Dr. 
Sykes!. Ifthe present writer has succeeded better 





_ | Mr. Peirce and Dr. Sykes.] It is curious, and even amus- 

ing, to see how these and other ingenious commentators writhe 

under the pressure of difficulties of their own formation , and 
ZR 2 
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in elucidating this epistle than his learned and able 
predecessors, it 1s entirely owing to the help which 
they have supplied, and to his having happily escaped 
from those popular and erroneous opinions in which 
they, with all their learning, piety, ability, and in- 
tegrity, were much entangled, and by which they 
were misled. 

The remainder of the epistle consists chiefly of 
practical advices and exhortations, adapted to the 
circumstances and views of the Hebrew believers, 
and urged with great eloquence and force. 


the pains and ingenuity which they display in their contrivances 
to darken a clear text, and to accommodate the language of the 
writer to their own preconceived hypothesis. And that without 
any suspicion that they have misconceived his meaning. 

Thus, ch, vil. 28, where the writer speaks of Christ as offer- 
ing sacrifice for his own sins as well as those of the people, 
meaning his ceremonial disqualification for the priestly office, 
as being of the tribe of Judah; the commentators, misled by 
their unscriptural notion of an atonement for sin, almost una- 
nimously, and without hesitation, flatly contradict the author, 
by saying, that Christ needed it not, and did not offer any such 
sacrifice for himself. And again, ch. x. 14, where the writer 
asserts that ‘* one offering has for ever perfected them that are 
sanctified :"’ meaning nothing more than this, that believers in 
Christ were for ever exempted from the danger of committing 
any ceremonial offences ; a position which his Hebrew readers 
would perfectly understand : commentators are greatly puzzled 
in their attempts to reconcile this assertion to their mystical 
notions concerning the atonement made by Christ for the sins 
of the world, to which they imagine that the author here al- 
ludes. Dr. Sykes, in his long note upon ch. x. 18, shows how 
much he is gravelled by the broad assertions of this writer ; 
which however are literally true, according to his own sense of 
them, though not easily reconcileable to certain modern doc- 
trines, however fashionable or popular. 


see, Ld, 
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PART THE SECOND. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE DOCTRINES ESTA- 
BLISHED. 


SECTION 1. 


THE WRITER, entering upon the Practical Part 
of the Epistle, presses upon the believing He- 
brews a stedfast adherence to their Christian 
profession, and suggests many considerations to 
guard them against apostasy. Ch. x. 19—37. 


1. The writer urges the believing Hebrews to a 
cordial acceptance of the Christian doctrine, which 
releases them from the terrors of the law, ver. 19 
—2)?. 

Having, therefore, brethren, liberty of entrance 
into the most holy place’ by the blood of JSesus?, 


' Liberty of entrance into the most holy place.) waponosay. 
** full liberty to go into the sanctuary.’’ Wakefield. Though 
almost all the expositors interpret this of heaven, yet the con- 
nexion clearly shows that it must signify the Christian cove- 
nant, typified by the celestial tabernacle exhibited to Moses in 
_ the Mount, in which Jesus, our high-priest, is represented as 
officiating. 

* By the blood of Jesus:} i.e. as the high-priest went into 
the most holy place purified with the blood of the animal vic- 
tim, so we, sprinkled with the blood of Christ, may enter into 
the heavenly sanctuary, i.e. the Christian covenant. 
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which entrance he hath consecrated for us', a lately 
opened and living way?, through the veil, that is, 
his flesh3; and having a high-priest over the fa- 
mily of God, let us approach* with a true heart, 
m full assurance of faith’, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience 6, 

Having stated what appeared to be needful to re- 





' Consecrated for us.] ‘* When the temple was rebuilt and 
set apart for religious purposes, it was called its encenia (con- 
secration), Ezra vi. 16; when, therefore, the law of Moses was 
laid aside and its ceremonies removed, and another means to 
the favour of God was established, the same term was very 
properly employed.” Sykes. 

? A luicly opened and living way.] ‘“‘ recrparov, proprie re- 
cens dictun., deinde generatim recens ; cui opponitur madraigarov. 
‘Odes Cwaa, amena, jucunda : ut regio amena dicitur vitam nobis 
reddere.” Rosenmuller. ‘4 living way, a way to life.” Sykes. 
Faith is the new and living way, in opposition to the old way 
of dead works, the works of the law. See ver. 22. 

* The veil, that is, his flesh.) Many suppose an allusion to 
the incarnation of Christ, but without necessity. The doctrine 
of the epistle is, that the death of Christ put an end to the old 
covenant and introduced the new. ‘To this event probably 
the writer alludes, as the medium of access to the sanctuary. 
through the veil, that is, through his flesh: q.d. through him- 
self, through his death and the sprinkling of his blood. 

* Let us approach.] mpocegywusia. ‘let us come to that 
place to which we may have free access, and to which we are 
so graciously invited.” Sykes. 

° Full assurance of faith.] ‘< plena fide et fiducia.” Rosen- 
muller. This explains what he means by the new and living 
way, ver. 20. “ In full conviction of mind that Jesus is the 
Christ, and of the consequences of that great and important 
truth.” Sykes. 

6 Sprinkled.] An allusion to the purification of persons and 
things under the law by the sprinkling of blood: Heb. ix. 9, 
Numb. xix. 2—10. With minds free from all scruples relating 
to the precepts or the anathemas of the abrogated law. Mr. 
leirce justly ebserves, that the 22d verse should end at this 
clause, which ends the sentence in most ef the Greek copies. 
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concile your minds to the offensive doctrines of a 
suffering Messiah, and an abrogated law, and hav- 
ing shown that, notwithstanding all the external 
simplicity of the Christian institution, it may still 
boast of a priest and lawgiver, of a temple and a 
service, of a sacrifice and of a sanctuary, far more 
glorious than that of Moses, permit me now, my 
beloved brethren, to press upon your consideration 
_ some of the important practical consequences which 
naturally follow from the facts which I have esta- 
blished. 

And first, be true to the principles you have 
adopted, and allow them their proper weight and in- 
fluence upon your minds: and, seeing that all who 
believe have free access, through the blood of Jesus, 
into the celestial sanctuary, by that path which leads 
to life, which he has so lately opened and conse- 
crated, through the veil of his humiliation and suf- 
ferings, into the most holy place, into which he is 
already entered, and where he is ever ready, as the 
high-priest of our profession, to present the chil- 
dren of the family at the mercy-seat of their God 
and Father, let us, my brethren, enter boldly into 
the sanctuary and lay claim to our privilege. Let 
us be Christians indeed, undaunted by difficulties, 
unfettered by prejudices: let us be strong in faith 
and upright in heart; and, being sprinkled with the 
blood of the new covenant, let us shake off the fet- 
ters of the old; nor let us torment ourselves with 
groundless apprehensions of any evil consequences 
of those anathemas which the abrogated law may 
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denounce against such who withdraw their alle- 
giance from its obsolete requisitions. 


2. Having made profession of their faith in bap- 
tism, he exhorts them to adhere stedfastly to the 
Christian doctrine, to govern their lives by Christian 
principles, and to unite with their brethren in Chris- 
tian communion, ver. 22—29. 

And having had our bodies washed' with pure 
water, let us hold fust the profession of our hope? 
unmoved : for he that hath promised is faithful. 
And let us consider one another, that we may pro- 
voke to love? and to good works: not leaving off 
the assembling of ourselves+ together, as the custom 


A MME AY a oS 


1 Our bodies washed.] Peirce observes, that the writer here 
speaks of the initiatory rite of baptism ; and that if moral pu- 
rity had been intended, svespas, the hands, would probably have 
been used, instead of cwua, the body. Some think that an al- 
lusion is intended to the washing of the high-priest previously 
to his entering the most holy place. Lev. xvi. 4. 

® The profession of our hope.] Our translators read faith, 
upon the authority of one manuscript only : hope is unquestion- 
ably the authentic reading. See Griesbach. 

5 Provoke to love.] Mr. Peirce thinks that the author glances 
at some misconduct of the Hebrew Christians to the Gentile 
converts ; and observes, that “ the verse is happily translated 
in the public version, the word provoke having a middle signi- 
fication like wapoFucu¢ in the original. 

* Not leaving off the assembling ourselves.)  exicuvaywyyy, 
‘‘ for public worship. Some deserted these assemblies through 
fear of persecution.’’ Newcome. Peirce supposes an allusion 
to the prejudices of the Jewish against the Gentile Christians, 
which induced them to forsake the Christian assemblies upon 
account of the Gentiles being admitted into them. The word 
occurs but once more in the New Testament, 2 Thess. ii. 1 ; 
where it signifies the gathering together to Christ at the day of 
judgement, to which Sykes supposes there may be an allusion 
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of some is, but exhorting to it, and so much the 
more as ye see the day approaching 5. 

Having been baptized as an emblem of our puri- 
fication from all ceremonial pollution, and as a sym- 
bol of initiation into the Christian covenant, let us 
stedfastly adhere to those principles which we pro- 
fess, and which lie at the foundation of our immortal 
hope. And since our faith and hope rest upon the 
promise of a faithful and unchangeable God, we have 








here. Or it may signify, q.d. “‘ Do not leave off the assembling 
yourselves together, and thereby making a publie profession of 
your faith. Some of you seem ashamed of the gospel, and keep 
away from all public meetings, not considering their true use.” 
“not abandoning our association in the gospel.” Wakefield. 
Peirce thinks that the writer uses the word emouvaywyyy that 
he may not be supposed to recommend attending at the syna- 
gogue. 

“The Gnostics,” says Dr. Priestley, “laid no stress on public 
worship, or any of the positive institutions of religion. They 
had no regular officiating ministers or places of worship; and 
by this means they more easily escaped persecution. But the 
apostle insists upon a very different system, urging the import- 
ance of public assemblies of Christians, which answer several 
very excellent purposes. One is, that of an open profession of 
Christianity, to which all Christians are bound ; another is that 
of public instruction ; and a third of no less consequence is, 
that of forming Christians into a regular body, connecting them 
together, and thus bringing them under an obligation to mutual 
exhortation and assistance ; which in time of persecution is of 
the greatest use.” 

“« deserere rv exia. deficere a religione Christiana. Sed verba 
xahws $05 iat, hanc interpretationem vix admittere videntur, 
Omnia autem optime adharent, si cogites, hanc negligentiam in 
Sfrequentandis catibus Christianis fuisse initium defectionis ab ipsa 
religione.”’ Rosenmuller. 

+ The day approaching.} The destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple, which Jesus had foretold: the accomplishment of 
which prophecy was then visibly approaching. ‘‘ The great 
day of retribution coming on, as our life draws to an end, and 
the danger of death is increased by persecution."” Newcome. 
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a sure foundation for steady confidence. Therefore, 
let our Christian principles produce their proper ef- 
fect upon our conduct: and, instead of watching each 
other, in order to discover something amiss in each 
other's temper, views, or conduct, to justify or pal- 
hate the use of bitter and exasperating language, let 
us rather emulate each other’s excellencies, and vie 
with each other in good will and good works. Re- 
membering that we profess one common faith, and 
are united under one common head, let us not quar- 
rel upon lesser points, nor desert Christian assem- 
blies, as some do, for differences of opinion con- 
cerning rites and ceremonies which now cease to 
be obligatory. Instead of this uncandid behaviour, 
let us exhort each other to Christian communion, 
and to a regular attendance on social worship, and 
the rather as you cannot but remark, from the com- 
motions which are taking place in different parts of 
Judea and its neighbourhood, that the great day of 
calamity and destruction, so solemnly and explicitly 
foretold by Christ, cannot be far distant. At this 
season security and peace are promised to the true 
disciples of Jesus amidst great national calamity and 
desolation: it is therefore of the utmost importance 
that you should not forfeit your claim to this privi- 
lege by excluding yourselves from Christian assem- 


blies. 


The writer here touches, but very gently, lest he 
should give offence, upon the extreme jealousy which 
the Jewish Christians entertained of the Gentile con- 
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verts, and of their unwillingness to hold commu- 
nion with them unless they would submit to the 
rites of the law; and the argument he urges would 
come home very powerfully to their personal feel- 
ings. For, by excluding themselves from the com- 
munion of the church, they excluded themselves 
from its privileges, and from that protection which 
Christ had promised his disciples in the day of na- 
tional desolation: while, therefore, they were giving 
vent to their spleen and prejudice against the Gen- 
tile converts, they were inadvertently exposing them- 
selves to the greatest personal danger, and placing 
themselves out of the protection of the divine pro- 
mise. 


3. The writer warns them carnestly against apo- 
stasy from their Christian profession, ver. 26—37 ; 
and, 

1.) He reminds them of the severe and inevita- 
ble punishments to which apostates are exposed, 
ver. 26—31. 

For if we sin wilfully \, after having received the 
knowledge of the truth, there no longer remaincth 
any sacrifice for sin®, but a certain fearful ex- 








' If we sin wilfully.] The wuthor is here speaking, not of 
every presumptuous sin, but of deliberate apostasy. See ver. 29. 
Peirce, Macknight, and Sccker ap. Newcome. 

2 Any sacrifice for sin:] i.e. there is no sacrifice by which 
persons guilty of this offence may be restored to a covenant 
state. Why not? Because apostasy in such circumstances, when 
the strongest evidence has been resisted, is a state from which 
it is morally impossible that a man should recover. Under the 
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Ch. xX. pectation of judgement}, and a fiery indignation ®, 


Ver. 27. 


that will devour the adversaries. 

My brethren, above all things beware of apo- 
stasy. It has been our privilege to receive the truth. 
in the knowledge of it. We not only admit the 
gospel doctrine to be true, and receive it as a truth 
of the highest importance which has ever been com- 
municated to man, but we receive and acknowledge 
it upon the most cogent evidence, upon evidence 
which commands our :most deliberate assent, and 
which subdues our most inveterate prejudices. Let 
us stedfastly adhere to our profession ; for wretched 


law sacrifices were instituted for many offences against cere- 
monial institutions : under the new dispensation all sacrifices 
are abolished, because the offences which required them are 
themselves abolished. No such transgressions can exclude from 
the gospel covenant ; but apostasy, wilful deliberate apostasy, 
does exclude, and no sacrifice remains to restore the offender 
to his privileges again. The reason is, that it is morully im- 
possible that he should repent. And the writer expresses him- 
self strongly, to deter the timid and unstable Hebrews from 
apostasy; but he no where says that if they repent they will 
not be restored. “« Suppose,"’ says Dr. Sykes, ‘a man to 
sin wilfully, and suppose, too, that there is no sacrifice for sin, 
because all sacrifices are put down. yet Repentance is left ; and 
God is merciful, and repentance will produce its effect.” 

' A certain fearful expectation of judgement.) ‘‘ a certain 
frightful, formidable expectation of condemnation, arising from 
the sense of justice in God, and the fitness of punishment to 
sin.” Sykes. Perhaps arising also from our Lord's predic- 
tions of national calamity and desolation which were upon the 
verge of being accomplished to the uttermost. : 

* Fiery indignation.) mupog gyAog, “* zeal of fire: a thorough 
disposition and resolution to punish most severely the adversa- 
ries of Christ.” Sykes. ‘a raging fire." Wakefield. Which 
is about to devour (eddovros) the adversaries: q.d. The wrath 


of God, like a consuming fire, is just ready to fall upon the 


malignant enemies and persecutors of the gospel. 
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beyond conception will be our lot if we apostatize Ch. x. 
from it. If it could possibly happen, that after such Verret: 


conviction and such profession as ours we could 
basely desert the cause of truth, and become open 
enemies to the faith of Christ, our case were hope- 
less indeed. No sacrifice remains: no provision is 
made for the restoration of apostates under such cir- 
cumstances. Having already resisted the strongest 
evidence, and overcome the most powerful motives, 
it is morally impossible that they should be re- 
claimed. ‘They have nothing more to expect but 
the vengeance of an insulted God, and to be speedily 
involved in the approaching inevitable ruin of their 
hardened and abandoned countrymen. 

Any one who breaketh3 the law of Moses* deth 
without mercy, upon the evidence of éwo or three 
witnesses: of how much severer punishment, think 
ye, will he be deemed worthy, who trampleth upon s 
the son of God, and accounteth the blood of the 





Se Oe 





> Any one who breaketh.| aleryrus. So Wakefield, Sykes. 
“sc. Exagiws. Adereiv, uSpigev, xaragooverv. Hesychius. Qui 
Mosis legem violat, contemnit.”” Rosenmuller. ‘‘ The presump- 
tuous offender. Numb. xv. 35." Sykes. The form of expres- 
sion implies that the Jewish polity still existed. 

* Law of Moses.) Peirce justly observes, that the law of 
Moses must here be restricted to the ceremonial law, otherwise 
the argument a fortiori would not hold. This is confirmed by 
a reference to the law itself, Numb. xv. 30, which immediately 
precedes the account of the man who was stoned to death for 
gathering sticks on the sabbath-day. 

5 Trampleth upon.| This, as Peirce observes, is an expres- 
sion of scorn, Isa. xxvi. 5, 6, Mal. iv. 3 ; and of rage, Isa. lxiii.3, 
xiv, 25, Dan. viii. 10. 
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covenant, by which he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and insulteth the spirit of grace?. 

The law of Moses passes an irreversible sentence 
of death upon the presumptuous transgressor of its 
ceremonial precepts, when convicted upon sufficient 
evidence. How much more severe, then, must he 
the punishment of the apostate from Christianity, 
whose offence is so much greater, and the aggra- 
vations of it so peculiar ; who, having first admitted 
the claims of Jesus as the Messiah, now rejects him 
with scorn and rage; who, having once become a 
party in the Christian covenant, now renounces his 
concern in it, regards the death of the great federal 
victim as that of a common malefactor, and disowns 
all relation to him ; and who, having once been con- 
vinced of the truth of the Christian doctrine by the 
miraculous powers of its first teachers, now rejects 
this divine evidence, and malignantly represents the 





' The blood of the covenant, by which he was sanctified.) The 
blood of Christ is the blood of the covenant, not the blood of 
atonement, but that by which the covenant was ratified ; by 
which he, the apostate, was sanctijied, that is, ceremonially 
separated from the unbelieving world, not morally purified. 
An unholy thing: xovoy, a common thing. They regarded his 
death in no other light than that of a common inalefactor, See 
Peirce. 

* Insulteth the spirit of grace.] ‘ shows contempt of the holy 
spirit gratuitously shed on Christians.’’ Archbishop Newcome. 
“the mercies of the gospel.’’ Wakefield; who observes, that 
“ ‘Christianity is entitled the spirit, in contradiction to the car- 
nal ceremonies of the Jews.’ Sykes gives a similar interpreta- 
tion. Itis more consistent with the writer’s argument-to sup- 
pose that he refers to spiritual gifts and miraculous powers. 
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miracles of Jesus and his apostles as the effect of 
fraud and diabolical agency ? 

For we know who hath said3, Vengeance be- 
longeth wxto me*; IL will recompense, saith the 
Lord. And again, The Lord will judge his peo- 
pled. Itis a dreadful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God®. 

Conversant as you are with the writings of Moses, 
you remember that in his celebrated prophetic song, 
he introduces God himself as declaring, that it is his 
prerogative to punish guilt; and to prove that he is 











3 We know who hath said, &c.] This is commonly understood 
of God: ‘ quis e€ quantus.”’ Grotius. And Newcome observes, 
* that there is great dignity in the expression.” 

* Vengeance belongeth, &c.] Peirce observes, that the quota- 
tion differs both from the Hebrew and the Greek ; and he sug- 
gests an ingenious criticism, by which to reconcile it to the ori- 
ginal. It is cited from Deut. xxxii.35. The words, saith the 
Lord, are not either in the Hebrew or the LXX.; and in the 
Fpistle they are wanting in the Clermont and some other copies 
and versions. They are needless, and perhaps spurious. The 
same text is cited Rom. xii. 19. See Griesbach, Whitby, and 
Sykes. 

5 The Lord will judge his people.| This text almost imme- 
diately follows the preceding quotation, Deut. xxxii. 36. It is 
understood by most expositors in a favourable sense : g. d. the 
Lord shall avenge his people. | Mr. Peirce contends, that it is 
to be taken in the sense of punishing, both here and in the ori- 
ginal. There can be no doubt that it is quoted in that sense by 
this author. Dr. Sykes says, “‘ it is cited only as an evidence 
that God will certainly take notice of and punish with severity 
his people that wilfully ofend. The general words are to be 
taken in their general sense ; and that is what they are quoted 
for.” 

6 The living God.] The prophets who foretold the punish- 
ments that should be inflicted upon apostates are dead, but God 
ever lives to fulfill those threatenings which he authorized them 
todenounce. ‘‘ who ever liveth to execute his vengeance.” 
Newcome. 
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not there speaking of the heathen only, he adds, a 
little further on, ‘“‘The Lord shall judge his peo- 
ple ;” by which he declares his firm purpose to pu- 
nish those who have stood in the nearest relation to 
him, and have been most highly favoured by him, 
if they violate their engagements and break his laws. 
And, from these declarations, we may certainly con- 
clude, that apostates from the Christian faith shall 
suffer condign punishment. What that punishment 
will be, it is impossible to conceive or to describe. 
But of one thing we are assured,—that it will be 
dreadful and insupportable. And though the pro- 
phets of God, who proclaim his judgements, are one 
after another removed from the land of the living, 
nevertheless God himself remains from age to age, 
to fulfill to the utmost, and be assured that he will 
fully accomplish all that his wisdom and his justice 
have denounced. 


2.) As an antidote to apostasy, the writer urges 
upon them the recollection of their former zeal, for- 
titude, and resolution, ver. 32—30. 

But call to remembrance the former days, in 
which, after ye were enlightened, ye endured a 
great combat! of suffering: partly while ye were 
made a public spectacle? by reproaches and afflie- 





' A great combat.] Chrysostom observes, that “ he does 
not say trials (retpacjes), but combat (adAyoiv): a word that 
denotes great praise and commendation.” See Peirce. 

* Madea public spectacle.) Yearpigopnevos, ‘ exposed as upon 
a theatre.” Peirce. 1 Cor. iv. 9. Grotius. ‘‘ to wild beasts and 
other deaths.”” Newcome. 
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tions; and partly, while ye shared with those who 
were so treated. For indeed ye sympathized with 
those who were in bonds3: and took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods: knowing that ye have for 
yourselves * a better and an enduring substance. 
Therefore, cast not away your confidence®, which 
will receive a great reward. 

Are any of you now become lukewarm in your 
attachment to the gospel, and ready to abandon the 
profession of it? Are you disgusted with its doc- 
trines, ashamed of its reproach, and afraid of suffer- 
ing for it ? Recollect, I beseech you, how differently 
you thought and felt a few years ago, when the joy- 


5 Those who were in bonds.] éecpiois. This is the reading of 
the Alexandrine and Clermont manuscripts, and of the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Vulgate versions ; also of Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
&c. Itis adopted by Griesbach, Peirce, and Newcome. The 
common reading is, with me in my bonds, vos Serprois pa. “< Ye 
had compassion on me in my bonds. Or, ye had compassion 
upon those who were in chains for Christ.” Sykes. ‘7.9. jw. 
Effecta esse videtur hec lectio a lbrariis, qui hoc etiam argu- 
mento confirmare voluerunt Pauli esse hanc epistolam.” Rosen- 
muller. 

* For yourselves.| eet eavrois. The best authorities omit 
ev before Exuross. Griesbach, Newcome. Mr. Hallett, the learned 
continuator of Mr. Peirce’s Commentary, which was broken off 
by death while he was examining this text, upon the authority 
of the Alexandrine and other manuscripts and versions, reads 
eaures, “‘ knowing that ye yourselves have,” &c. 

° Enduring substance.| The received text adds ev epavois, we 
heaven ; which words are wanting in the Alexandrine and Cler- 
mont manuscripts, and the Ethiopic, Vulgate, and Italic ver- 
sions. See Griesbach and Wakefield. 

6 Your confidence.] wappycia properly signifies courage and 
resolution in professing truth. Mark viii. 32, John vii. 26, 
Acts iv. 13, 29, 31. Hallett, Grotius. ‘‘ Hold fast that liberty, 
that freedom of access which is granted to you to enter the holy 
of holies.” Sykes. 
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ful tidings were first proclaimed. Recollect how ir- 
resistible was the evidence of these glorious facts: 
how strong the conviction which it carried to your 
mind, how it dispelled the darkness of your under- 
standing, triumphed over the most inveterate pre- 
judice, and satisfied you completely as to the wisdom 
of the Christian scheme, its correspondence with the 
prophecies, and its harmony with all preceding dis- 
pensations. Think how soon you were called out to 
suffer for this profession, when Stephen was stoned, 
when James was beheaded, when Peter was im- 
prisoned, when enraged persecutors breathed out 
threatening and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord. Recollect the firmness and fortitude with 
which you bore the severe conflict: some of you 
being publicly exposed to insults, and severe cor- 
poral punishment, as though you were the worst of 
malefactors, and others being compelled to be the 
wretched spectators of torments inflicted upon per- 
sons dearer to them than themselves ; and whom 
they would willingly have redeemed by suffering in 
their place. For indeed you sympathized tenderly 
with those who suffered bonds and imprisonment for 
Christ and his religion, and endured heroically the 
loss of all things, relying with joyful confidence on 
the mercy of God and the promises of the gospel: 
and assured of ample recompense both here and 
hereafter, in present peace, in triumphant hope, 
and in a resurrection to eternal life and happiness. 
Having set out in your career with these just and 
animating views, and with this undaunted vigour 
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and resolution, let me entreat you to persevere, and 
do not, now that the conflict is almost closed, and 
victory is at hand, disgrace your character, disho- 
nour your profession, and endanger your immortal 
interests, by deserting the cause, by casting away 
your armour, and in a cowardly manner quitting 
the field. I conjure you to keep up your courage, and 
maintain the struggle a little longer, and then your 
success is certain, and your reward will be glorious. 


It would be inexcusabie not to remark upon the 
irresistible evidence arising from the facts stated by 
this writer, in favour of the truth and divine autho- 
rity of the Christian religion. These Hebrew Chris- 
tians, to whom the epistle is addressed, were contem- 
poraries with Christ and his apostles, and lived in 
the very place where he taught his doctrine, per- 
formed his miracles, suffered crucifixion, and was 
raised from the dead; and where the gifts and 
powers of the holy spirit were first, and most abun- 
dantly and publicly communicated. ‘They had the 
best opportunities of inquiring into the truth of these 
facts, and were prompted by the most cogent mo- 
tives. They could not be deceived: and so well 
were they satisfied as to the truth of them, that 
they yielded up their most cherished and deeply 
rooted prejudices, and submitted to the most cruel 
persecutions for the profession of a doctrine en- 
tirely founded upon them. These facts therefore 
must be unquestionable, and the Christian doctrine 
must be true and divine. 

esr 
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3.) The shortness of the time in which their pa- 


’ tience would continue to be exercised is suggested 


as an additional argument for persevering fortitude, 
ver. 36, 37. 

For ye have need of patience, that when ye have 
done the will of God ye may recewe the promise’. 
For yet a very little while indeed, and he that is to 
come? will come, and will not delay. 

I will not deceive you by representing the pro- 
fession of Christianity in your circumstances as a 
safe or an easy thing. Believers in Jesus, in the 
land of Judea, in its present state, must expect still 
to suffer cruelty and indignity, and still to sympa- 


' To receive the promise] ‘is, to receive the accomplishment 
of the promise. Luke xxiv. 49, Acts vii. 17, i.., Gal. ili. 14.” 
Hallett. 

® He that is to come.] Mr. Hallett thinks that the original 
expression in the prophet Habakkuk ii. 3, should be rendered 
zt: 1. e. the vision will surely come ; and that this version best 
suits the design of the writer in this quotation. q. d. that bless- 
ing tendered in the promise of the new covenant will come, &c. 
But it appears more probable that the writer here alludes to the 
escape of the Christians at the destruction of Jerusalem : which 
had been promised by Christ, and which was fulfilled remark- 
ably at that dangerous and critical season: see ver. 25, also ch. 
vill. 13. See Whitby’s note. __‘* The apostle,” [the writer of 
the epistle,] says Dr. Sykes, “ had plainly the words of the pro- 
phet Habakkuk in view, ch. ii. 3,4. But yet, as he has not so 
much as hinted at any thing as written in the prophet, nor said 
whose sentiment he used, we are not to understand him as ap- 
pealing to a prophecy, but only as applying the prophet’s words 
to his own purpose. The Hebrews were to wait with patience 
and perseverance, that they might receive the promise ofan eter- 
nal inheritance. They were to hold out yet for some time, be 
it more or less; and he that is to come will come, and will not 
delay his coming beyond the time appointed.” —‘ Non probandi 
causa Paulus hec verba affert, sed utitur prophete verbis ad suos 
animi sensus exprimendos,”’ Rosenmuller. 
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thize with Christian sufferers. You must arm your- 
selves with patience, you must persevere in obe- 
dience, you must submit to persecution : if you fall 
back, you will forfeit all your hopes: but if you per- 
severe, you shall not be disappointed: God will be 
faithful to his promise: and be assured, for your 
encouragement, that the remaining season of trial 
will be very short. For, to allude to the declaration 
of the prophet Habakkuk, in a very short time in- 
deed, much shorter than either you or your enemies 
and persecutors may apprehend, He, who has de- 
clared that he is about to appear, to the confusion 
of his enemies, and for the succour and avenging 
of his friends, will indeed fulfill his awful declara- 
tion. And by the instrumentality of the Roman 
power, though he may not personally appear upon 
the occasion, he will inflict signal vengeance upon 
his enemies and yours, from which all those who be- 
lieve his gospel and regard his admonitions shall be 
happily exempted. 


There can be little doubt that the writer here al- 
ludes to the approaching destruction of the city and 
the temple, in which dreadful catastrophe myriads 
of the unbelieving Jews perished, while the great 
body of Christians, warned by the declarations of 
Jesus, escaped in time from the desolating storm. 
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SECTION II. 


LHE WRITER, after having explained the nature 
of faith, illustrates its excellence hy the examples 
of those worthies whose history is recorded in 


the Old Testament. Ch.x. 38—xi. 40. 


1. He reminds the believing Hebrews that per- 
severance is the only means of ensuring the reward 
of faith, ver. 38, 39. 

Now the just by faith shall live; yet ifhe draw 
back, God saith J will have? no complacency in 





1 The just by faith.} This is a quotation from, or rather an 
allusion to, Habak. ii. 4, in the Greek version; which in this 
case differs from the Hebrew, though it agrees with the Arabic. 
There are, however, two manuscripts which countenance the 
LXX, and Arabic versions, which Hallett and others think was 
the original reading. ‘‘ The meaning of the prophet,” says 
Archbishop Newcome in his note on the original, is, “ the good 
or righteous man who believes in my prophets and obeys their 
directions, shall live at the time of the Babylonish invasion. See 
Jer. xxi. 9, xxxviil. 2,17, 18. Inthe New Testament the words 
are accommodated.” This observation is perfectly just ; and 
in the instance before us, it is applied by the writer of the epi- 
stle to the escape of the believing Hebrews, who took warning 
from the prophecies of Jesus, from the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans: by their faith they saved their lives. The 
clauses are transposed. | Archbishop Newcome’s version from 
the Hebrew is, ‘‘ Behold! his soul is lifted up, it is not upright 
in him : but the just shall live by his faith.’ ©The LXX. reads, 
“« If he draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him ; but 
the just shall live by faith.”’ 

2 J will have.) Gr. ‘* my soul will have,” &c. See Newcome. 
This is one instance among innumerable othcrs to prove, that 
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him. But we are not of those who draw back to 
destruction, but of those who have faith to their 
own deliverance 8. 

I have been reminding you, that in a very short 
time that desolating calamity will take place which 
Jesus foretold immediately before his crucifixion. 
If you are sincere believers in Jesus, you shall escape 
from the unparalleled miseries of that awful crisis. 
For, as the prophet Habakkuk observes upon a si- 
milar occasion, “ He that is just by faith shall live,” 
so I now assure you, that if you believe the doc- 
trine and the declarations of Jesus Christ, and avow 
yourselves his disciples, and, warned by his predic- 
tions, provide for your escape, you shall live through 
the approaching storm. But on the other hand, if 
you desert your principles and abandon your pro- 
fession, your conduct will be highly displeasing to 
God, and you will suffer as your forefathers did, and 
as your unbelieving countrymen will do, the just 
consequences of your folly and guilt. But I trust, 
my Christian friends, that we shall all act a wiser 
part: I trust that we shall not be found in the 
wretched number of those who, by apostatizing from 


the soul does not signify a separate immaterial substance, but 
a person’s self. No one will maintain that God has a separable 
soul. 

5 To their own deliverance.) 5 repiroimory puyys, to the de- 
lwerance of the soul: or, as Mr. Wakefield translates, of our 
lives. Alluding to the escape of the believing Hebrews from the 
approaching calamities of theireountry. —_‘‘ to the saving of the 
soul.”” Newcome, and the generality of commentators, An ex- 
cellent and most important sense certainly ; but not so agree- 
able to the context. 
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our profession, shall perish with our countrymen, 
but that we shall persevere in giving credit to the 
declarations of Jesus, and thus provide for our safety 
in the general ruin. 


2. The writer defines that faith which was the 
operative principle in the eminent characters re- 
corded in the Old Testament. Ch. xi. 1, 2. 

Now faith is the confident expectation of things 
hoped for, the firm conviction? of things not seen. 
hor by wt the ancients obtained an honourable tes- 
éemony 8, 





' Now faith is the confident expectation.] vmosacts, “ which 
we translate substance, is properly the basis or foundation, or 
groundwork, upon which any thing is built ; and it is plain that 
such things as we hope for, must have some ground or reason, 
or else we should hope without reason ; which would be nothing 
less than folly. Faith in the promise of God is the foundation 
of our hope of future happiness.” Sykes. ‘‘ Faith,’ says Hal- 
lett, ‘is such a firm persuasion as gives, as it were, a substance, 
or present existence, to the good things we hope for.’ He ob- 
serves, that “the word urosasts is here used in its most natural 
and usual sense ;’’ and adds, that “ this sense is confirmed by 
the Syriac version.” ‘* Now faith is a persuasion concerning 
those things that are in hope, as if they did actually exist.” 
Chrysostom’s comment is: ‘ Things that are only hoped for 
scem to have no umosaots, subsistence, but faith gives them a 
subsistence, or being.’ Newcome observes, that ‘ the word 
faith is elegantly taken up from ch. x. 39.” 

® The conviction.) erzyrvos. Hallett remarks, that ‘ the ori- 
ginal word properly signifies a demonstration, or such kind of 


‘argument as both convinces the understanding, and engages a 


man to act according to that conviction.” *¢ The object of 
faith,” says Newcome, “ is either ro eAmiZouevoy, as the happi- 
ness of a future state, or to wy PAeTouevoy, as that God made 
the world.” 

3 The ancients obtained an honourable testimony,] which they 
would not have done if their faith had been a mere speculative 
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If you want to know what that faith is which will Ch. xt. 


afford you security in the season of danger, and wil 
ensure deliverance here and hereafter, I must inform 
you that it is not a mere speculative assent to truth, 
but a living practical principle. It lies at the founda- 
tion of Christian hope : it is an unhesitating assent 
to the promise of God through Christ: it is such 
an assured conviction of the truth and reality of the 
facts related, as shall induce you to act as if you had 
yourselves been present with them, and eye witnesses 
of them. This is the faith which will guide and go- 
vern the feelings and the conduct as powerfully as 
the immediate impressions of sense: and it was by 
such a faith as this that those holy men, whose 
histories are recorded in the Hebrew scriptures, ob- 
tained that high reputation in which they were held 
by their contemporaries and by posterity, and per- 
formed those extraordinary actions of which God 
himself was pleased to testify his approbation. 


3. By faith we learn that the moral dispensa- 
tions of God to mankind have a supernatural ori- 


gin, ver. 3 
By faith we understand that the ages® were 


assent. ‘* By the term weecSurezos,” says Bishop Barrington, 
‘* in this passage is evidently meant, the ancestors of the He- 
brews. This and some other texts in which the term occurs, 
induce me to be of opinion, that rpsaSurecos in the New Tes- 
tament frequently signifies, not an office, but a character of age, 
of standing in the Christian church, and particularly the first 
fruits of conversion to the gospel, in a nation, province, or con- 
gregation.”’ 

* By faith:] that is, in the history of the divine dispensations 


| Ver. 2. 
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arranged by the power of God, that so whatis now 
scen' did not arise from things which before ap- 
peared. 


recorded in the scriptures.—It is from them we learn that God 
revealed his word to Adam, to Noah, to Abraham, to Moses, 
&c. So that the revolutions in the moral state of things which 
then took place were not the result of any peculiar wisdom in 
Abraham, or Moses, but of an immediate divine interposition 
and command. 

> The ages.| 78s atwvas. ‘ This word,” says Archbishop 
Newcome, and most interpreters with him, “ is explained in 
the following clause by the things that are seen; so that it must 
be understood of the visible material world, called into being 
by the word or command of God.” See Gen. i. 1.“ Reason,” 
says Hallett, “could not discover that God spake the word, 
gave the command, and that hereupon the creatures came into 
being.” He observes that ‘‘ the word here spoken of is not the 
divine Logos, but God's word of command (fy), which or- 
dered the creatures into being.” 

Dr. Sykes, however, understands the word aiwves to signify 
ages, or certain periodical revolutions of time: 1. from Adam to 
the flood; 2. the patriarchal age to the law; 3. the age of the law 
to Christ. He renders the clause, ‘ By faith we understand that 
the ages were adapted or fitted by the word of God; i. e. by his 
command or direction suited to their proper ends.” He even 
says, note on Heb.i. 2: “ There is not any one instance in the 
New Testament in which more than this seems to be meant by 
the word aiwy.” Mr. Wakefield adopts the same interpreta- 
tion, and renders the text, “ by faith we understand that the 
ages were so ordered by divine power, that the present state 
of things arose not from what did then appear.” 

' That so what is, &c.] 15 vo u_n. 7. A. * so that things which 
are seen,” &c. Public Version. ‘‘ This,” says Hallett, ‘is cer- 
tainly a wrong translation. Eis ro can never signify so that ; 
but must be rendered that so, to the end that, or the like. See 
Eph. i. 12, 1 Cor. x.6. 9. d. to the end that the things which 
are seen may not seem, or be thought to have been made of 
things that do appear. That they may not be thought to have 
been made of some pre-existent matter: to prevent any sus- 
picion of this, he assures us that God made them by his mere 
word of command.” — If aiwevzs is translated ages, the meaning 
seems to be, that the several dispensations were introduced, not 
by natural means, but by an immediate divine interposition. 
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The first object of faith is, that God governs the ch. x1. 
world; and that he has from time to time interfered Ye % 


in an extraordinary and supernatural manner for the 
moral instruction and improvement of his human 
offspring. The scriptures teach us that he first gave 
to Adam, and afterwards to Noah, a law for the go- 
vernment of all their posterity. Afterwards, when 
mankind degenerated into idolatry and vice, he called 
Abraham out of his idolatrous state, and made a 
covenant with him and his posterity. In a succeed- 
ing age he delivered the law to Moses from Mount 
Sinai: and latterly he has spoken to us by Jesus 
Christ, by whom he has entered with us who be- 
lieve, into a new and better covenant. These inter- 
positions of his mercy he has revealed us, to the end 
that we might not imagine that these revolutions 
in the moral circumstances of mankind were mere 
natural or casual events, brought to pass by human 
power and wisdom: but that we might know and 
acknowledge them in their successive order to have 
been introduced by the immediate interposition, the 
power and goodness of the great Author of nature 
and parent of mankind, that we might admire his 
wisdom in all his dispensations, and might rejoice 
and be thankful that our happy lot is cast under the 
reign of the Messiah. 


4. The writer illustrates the excellence of faith 
by the examples of many eminent persons whose 


histories are related in the Jewish scriptures, ver. 
4—4(), 
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1.) The excellency of faith is exemplified in the 
conduct of Abel, ver. 4. 

By faith Abel offered to God amore excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained testimony 
that he was righteous, God bearing witness to his 
offering ; and through this, though dead, he still 
speaketh. 

I shall now proceed to illustrate the excellence of 
faith, by calling to your remembrance some emi- 
nent examples of its powerful and beneficial in- 
fluence contained in your sacred history, which may 
both explain my doctrine and excite your emula- 
tion. 

And let me, first, remind you of the faith of Abel, 
whose sad history is related in the book of Genesis, 
where it is recorded that both he and his brother 
Cain brought their offerings to Jehovah, each of 
them from the produce of his respective occupation. 
Cain, who was a cultivator of the land, brought a 
present of the fruit of the ground; and Abel, who 
was a shepherd, offered the choicest of the lambs of 
his flock. ‘The outward act was similar in both. In 
each, by an appropriate gift, gratitude was appa- 
rently expressed to the sovereign benefactor. But 
the eye of God penetrates the heart; and he saw 
that where the external acts were similar the inward 
temper was widely different. ‘The history tells us 
that Jehovah testified approbation to Abel and his 
offering, but the contrary to Cain and his offering. 
Jn what manner he manifested this approbation and 
disapprobation we know not; for the history 1s si- 
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lent, and conjecture is vain. But the foundation of Ch. x1. 


it was the different character of the different men. 
Abel entertained just apprehensions of God, his 
faith was practical, his heart was right, and there- 
fore his sacrifice was accepted: while that of Cain, 
whose faith had no influence upon his conduct, and 
who was in his heart malignant and envious, a har 
and a murderer, was for this reason justly rejected. 
And the important lesson which the sacrifice of 
Abel teaches us to this day is this, that a firm and 
practical faith is the only principle of acceptable 
worship |, 


2.) The faith of Enoch is next celebrated, ver. 
5, 6. 

By faith Enoch was translated, so that he saw 
not death, and was no more found, because God had 
translated him; for before his translation he ob- 
tained this testimony, that he pleased God. Now 
without faith it is impossible to please him: for he 
who cometh to God must believe that he exists, and 
_ as the rewarder of those who diligently seek him. 

If we pass on a little further in the history, we 
shall meet with another memorable example of the 


1 Acceptable worship.| This appears to me to be the just and 
obvious meaning of the passage. As to all the inferences which 
have been drawn from the story of Abel concerning the divine 
appointment of animal sacrifices, the necessity of a propitiatory 
offering, Abel's faith in the atonement of Christ, and the like, 
they are to the last degree precarious, and seem to originate 
wholly in the fond partiality of men to their own mysterious and 
unscriptural notions, without the least foundation in the narra- 
tive. 


Ver 4. 
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ch. Xt. excellence and efficacy of faith in the antediluvian 
moe patriarch Enoch, of whom it is related, Gen. v. 24, 
that he walked with God, and he was not to be 
found, because God took him. Now, if we atten- 
tively consider the circumstances of the narration, 
we shall see that this great distinction of exemption 
from death was owing to the firmness and the prac- 
tical influence of the patriarch’s faith. He walked 
with God, that is, he conversed with his Maker in 
acts of devotion, and habitually lived under an im- 
pressive sense of the divine presence, and a solicitous 
concern to approve himself in the sight of God. 
And this character which is given of Enoch in the 
history necessarily implies that he was acceptable 
to God: of which God was pleased to give this sig- 
nal proof, that he translated him from a mortal to 
an immortal state in the midst of life, before he 
had finished half the time usually allotted to man at 
that period; and miraculously exempted him from 
the stroke of death: thus exhibiting to the antedi- 
Juvian world, which was then beginning to be very 
degenerate, a signal proof of his moral government, 
and of the future expectations of man. But this 
excellence of character in Enoch was unquestionably 
the result of a vigorous faith: for he could not have 
been that humble, dutiful, and habitual worshiper 
of God, that fearless professor of religion, in a de- 
praved and degenerate age, if he had not been a 
firm believer both in the existence and moral go- 
vernment of God. For the worship and service of 
God necessarily supposes a previous persuasion that 
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there is an original all-perfect Being, who approves 
of virtue, and who will not suffer real integrity to 
go without its just reward !. 


3.) He celebrates the faith of Noah, ver. 7. 


' Just reward.) The writer assumes the truth of the narra- 
tion in the book of Genesis, and, admitting the facts, his con- 
clusions ure just. Nevertheless, as the inspiration of the writer 
of that book is no where asserted, and as the sources of his in- 
formation are of doubtful authority, I do not know that we are 
obliged to admit the truth of the facts without hesitation. In 
the present instance there appears to me sufficient reason for 
suspending assent. When Jesus was transfigured, Moses and 
Elijah appeared to him and conversed with him. Had Enoch 
been translated, as they probably were, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that he also would have appeared with them. Upon this 
subject, however, we are not very competent to judge, and must 
be content to leave the history in the same obscurity in which 
we find it. 

it appears to me certain, from the appearance of Moses at 
the mount of transfiguration, Luke ix. 30, 31, that Moses did 
not die: and it seems very probable that the same two persons 
who were seen at the mount of transfiguration to converse with 
Jesus concerning his approaching sufferings, afterwards ap- 
peared at his tomb, Luke xxiv. 4, to announce his resurrection, 
and again at the Mount of Olives, Acts i. 10, 11, when our 
Lord ascended to announce his future visible and glorious re- 
turn. It is some confirmation of this hypothesis, that the two 
persons who appesred upon these occasions are expressly called 
avopes, men. 

“< It were much to be wished,” says Dr, Priestley, “ but it is 
to no purpose, that we knew something more of what preceded 
the translation of Enoch. So great an event, and the first of its 
kind, had no doubt some very important cause. It is possible, 
but this we can only conjecture, that Enoch might have been 
authorized to teach the doctrine of a future life, and that, as a 
proof of its reality, he might be removed into it without dying, 
since his translation would be a miracle better adapted to con- 
firm his doctrine than any other that should have had no rela- 
tion to such a state.” Dr. Priestley supposes that the doctrine 
of a future life, which is the great object of the whole scheme of 
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By faith Noah having been warned by God) 


concerning things not then seen, moved with pious 
reverence?, prepared an ark for the preservation 
of his family ; by which he condemned the world, 
and became heir of the justification+ which is by 
faith. 

The next remarkable instance of the excellence 
and efficacy of practical faith is that of Noah, one 
of the descendants of Enoch, of whose history we 
read in Gen. vi., and of whom the same character 
is given as of his pious ancestor, ver. 9, ‘‘ He was 
a just man and perfect in his generation, and he 
walked with God.” This character he bore in times 
still more degenerate and depraved than those of 
Enoch, and when the whole human race had be- 





revelation, must have been communicated to mankind in some 
period prior to the law of Moses. He conjectures that “ it was 
communicated to Adam himself, and that it was further con- 
firmed to Enoch ;” and observes, that “‘ the translation of Enoch 
and Elijah was not calculated to give mankind any idea of a 
state of happiness without the body, but the contrary.” 

1 Warned bu God.] xXpyyaricless, upon warning from hea- 
ven. “ Proprié, circa aliquam rem explicandam, vel constituen- 
dam, vel efficiendam versor oraculum divinum edo, divinitus 
admoneo.”’ Schleusner. 

2 Moved with pious reverence] “and just regard to God.” See 
ch. xii. 28. Sykes. ‘ svAabyfeis, pie ac religiose oraculum Det 
colens.”” Rosenmuller. 

3 Condemned the world.] ‘‘ He condemned the world of in- 
credulity by his faith, which was well grounded and sufficiently 
attested.” Sykes. 

4 The justification.| ‘‘ obtained the deliverance.” Sykes. 
“* according to his faith.” Wakefield. ‘ Noah became entitled 
to those good things, which are promised to such whose faith 
in God makes them act from a hearty desire of pleasing him, 
however imperfect such acts may be.”” Sykes. 
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come so corrupt and abominable, that God, their 
creator, is said to have “ repented that he had made 
man upon the earth,” ver. 6, and he determined to 
destroy the whole race of human beings by a de- 
luge, with the single exception of Noah and his 
family. Of this event he gave a direct warning to 
Noah, und ordered hin to prepare an ark for his 
escape: and though there was no appearance which 
would lead to the expectation of so terrible a ca- 
tastrophe ; though every thing went on in its usual 
course for months and years after the warning had 
been given; though his profligate and abandoned 
contemporaries treated his solemn admonitions and 
exhortations with contempt, and no doubt ridiculed 
him as a dotard and a madman for the preparation 
he was making to escape from a calamity of which 
they had no apprehension ; yet this holy patriarch, 
relying with unwavering confidence upon the truth 
of the divine declarations, and firmly convinced that 
thethreatened catastrophe would assuredly take place 
at the appointed season, built the ark, agreeably to 
the divine direction, for the preservation of himself 
and his family, and the various species of terrestrial 
animals.—Thus did the vigour of his faith, and the 
wisdom of his correspondent conduct, illustrate and 
more distinctly exhibit the folly and the guilt of the 
unbelieving world, and the justice of their subse- 
quent condemnation. And thus by faith he obtained 
the privilege of deliverance from that dreadful ca- 
tastrophe which was justly inflicted upon his de- 
luded and profligate contemporaries. 
VOL. IV. 2T 
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4.) He exemplifies the efficacy and success of faith 
in the case of Abraham and Sarah, ver. S—16. 

(1.) The first memorable instance of the faith of 
Abraham was, his migration by divine direction from 
his native country to the land of Canaan, ver. 8— 
10. 

By faith Abraham, being called to depart for 
that place which he was afterwards to receive as 
an inheritance, obeyed; and departed, though he 
knew not whither he was going. 

Abraham, the founder of our nation, was origi- 
nally a native of Chaldea and an idolater. He be- 
came a worshiper of the true God; and being ex- 
posed to persecution in his native country, he re- 
ceived a divine command to leave it and to go to 
the land of Canaan: a country to which he was an 
utter stranger, but in which God promised to bless 
and prosper him, and in due time to give it to his 
posterity, who should multiply so as to become a 
great nation. This eminent patriarch having cer- 
tain evidence, such as God can easily communicate, 
that the suggestion was of divine origin, and not the 
conceit of a wild imagination, placed entire confi- 
dence in the divine declaration, and with all his 
family and all his property he set out for this un- 
known country: as it is related in the Mosaic his- 
tory, Gen. xii. 1—5. 

By faith he sojourned in the land of promise as 
in a foreign country, dwelling in tents with Isaac 
and Jacob, eo-heirs with him of the same promise. 

It appears from the history (Gen. xii. 6, &c.), 
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that soon after Abraham’s arrival in Canaan, God 
appeared to him and made a solemn promise to him 
that to his seed he would give the land. Relying 
upon this promise, the patriarch remained, and 
passed his life there with his wife and family, with 
Isaac his son, and Jacob his grandson; in whose 
line the promise was continued and renewed. 
These eminent persons, however, never possessed 
any permanent property in the country, but resided 
in tents, moving from place to place as occasion 
required, with their wives and children, their ser- 
vants and their cattle. 

For he expected that city which hath founda- 
tions, whose framer and builder is God. 

And indeed we are not to suppose that the pro- 
mise of the future prosperity and grandeur of his 
family was the only motive to Abraham’s conduct, 
and the only foundation of his hope. Though we 
are not informed that the doctrine of a future life 
was expressly revealed to him, there can be no doubt 
that he lived in expectation of it, and that he recon- 
ciled his mind to the many inconveniencies of a 
wandering and unsettled state, by the prospect of 
admission into that glorious city which God him- 
self has founded for the future everlasting residence 
of the righteous, and in comparison with which the 
firmest of terrestrial edifices are perishing and tran- 
sitory things. 


(2.) Both Abraham and Sarah manifested an ex- 
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emplary faith in the divine promise concerning the 
birth of Isaac, ver. 11, 12. 

By faith Sarah" herself also received strength 
to conceive ®, even when she was past age, because 
she judged him who had made the promise faithful. 
So that there descended, even from one, and him too 
become as dead3, a posterity, ix multitude as the 
stars of heaven, and innumerable as the sand upon 
the sea shore. 

Sarah was ninety, and Abraham a hundred years 
of age, when the promise was made that they should 
have a son to whom the promise should descend, and 
in whose posterity it should be fulfilled. Improba- 
ble as this event was in itself, yet as soon as they 
were convinced that the promise was truly divine 
they yielded their full assent to it, and, as a reward 
of their faith, the promise was fulfilled in its utmost 
extent, in the birth of Isaac and the unparalleled 
increase and prosperity of his descendants in suc- 
ceeding generations. 


1 By faith Sarah.] Sarah did not at first believe (Gen. xviii. 
13, 14) ; but, no doubt, when she was convinced that the pro- 
mise was divine, she gave credit to it. ‘‘ Her laughter was an 
indication, not of unbelief, but that she was greatly pleased. So 
Abraham laughed Gen. xvii. 6.” Sykes. But the learned writer 
forgets that Sarah was reproved for her laughter and doubting. 

2 To conceive.| The received text adds erexev, was delivered ; 
but this word is wanting in the Alexandrine, Clermont, and 
other manuscripts, and is omitted by Griesbach and Newcome. 

3 Become as dead.|_ How, then, came Abraham after this to 
have children by Keturah? Gen. xxv. 1. Mr. Hallett concludes 
that Keturah was a concubine of Abraham before he left Chal- 
dea: which is, indeed, not improbable. 
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(3.) The author digresses to observe that the 
main object of the faith of the ancient patriarchs 
was the happiness of a future life, ver. ]3—16. 

All these died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, and hav- 
ene hailed them5, they confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims in the land®. 

These holy descendants of Abraham, to whom 
the promise that the land of Canaan should be given 
to their posterity was repeatedly renewed, passed 
their lives in cheerful dependence on the divine de- 
claration, though they did not, and indeed could 
not, reasonably expect to live to see the perform- 
ance of it. But entertaining no doubt of the ac- 
complishment of the promise at the appointed sea- 
son, they triumphed in the glorious though distant 
prospect, and reconciled themselves to present tem- 
porary inconveniencies, by the assured expectation 
of the future glory and felicity of their descendants. 





* Seen them afar off.| The received text adds, xai weiodevres, 
were persuaded of them: which words are wanting in the Alex- 
andrine and other manuscripts, and in the Syriac, /Ethiopic, 
and other versions, and are left out of the text by Griesbach 
and Newcome. 

6 Having hailed them.] ‘‘ having with joy saluted them at 
a distance: a fine image.’ Newcome. 

6 Confessed that they were strangers.) ‘ Who died in faith? 
The answer is, Not only Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, but all 
their descendants to the days of Moses. Yet, notwithstanding 
the promise, none of them received that land; but were fully 
persuaded that the promise would some time or other be made 
good. Abraham owned himself a stranger, Gen. xxili. 4, to the 
sons of Heth. Jacob ealls his whole life a pilgrimage, Gen. 
x]vi.9." Sykes. 
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In the mean time they thought and spoke of them- 
selves as strangers and sojourners in the land of 
Canaan, and in this world in general: thus the 
venerable patriarch, when introduced to Pharaoh, 
speaks of the days of the years of his own life, and 
of the lives of his pious ancestors, as the season of 
his and their pilgrimage. Gen. xlvii. 9. 

Now they who speak thus show plainly that they 
are seeking for their native country). And if in- 
deed they had meaned that which they had left, 
they might have found an opportunity of returning 
thither. But they were earnestly desirous of a bet- 
ter, that ts, a heavenly country?. Therefore God 
2s not ashamed to call himself their God?, because 
he hath prepared for them a city. 


' That they are seeking for their native country.) warpida. 
So Wakefield. See Newcome’s margin. “ Whilst they declare 
they seek a country, it is plain they have not a country. Abra- 
ham was in Canaan, Jacob in Egypt, where they called them- 
selves strangers. If they meant that they had a home, a place 
where they had a right to be, they hadtime: they might have 
returned. But in truth they thought of a full possession of their 
own, where the promise of God was to be made good.” Sykes. 

2 A heavenly country.] ‘‘ They knew that God cannot lye 
nor deceive; and yet Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, notwith- 
standing the particular promises made to them, received no- 
thing that could be called a reward. They had not any posses- 
sion in Canaan ; no, nota place to set their foot on, Acts vii. 5. 
Could any thing then be more natural, than to turn their thoughts 
upon some place very different from the place they lived in? and 
therefore they expected and desired a heavenly city, a place of 
sure reward.” Sykes. 

3 Is not ashamed to call himself their God.] ‘ But he would 
have been ashamed, humanly speaking, if he had not provided 
for them an abiding city, an everlasting life.’ Newcome.—“ Ovx 
emairyuveras auTas, wherefore God does not make them ashamed, 
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The great object of the faith and hope of our 
pious ancestors was not solely the glory of their 
posterity, but a future happy and immortal existence 
to themselves. And their faith was similar to ours, 
though it was not founded in that clear and distinct 
revelation which God hath vouchsafed to us. The 
proof of this fact hes in narrow compass. They 
professed themselves sojourners and pilgrims in the 
country where they dwelt. They sought therefore 
and were anxious to go home to their true country : 
not indeed to Chaldea, from whence they came, for 
had that been their purpese and their wish, they 
might easily have found means of returning thither. 
The country, therefore, to which they looked must 
have been a far better region than Canaan or Chal- 
dea. ‘Ihe object of their intense desire, and pur- 
suit, was that celestial country where their God and 
Father dwells and reigns, and where they hoped to 
live in happiness and glory to endless ages. 

Nor was this hope without just foundation: for, 
though the doctrine of a future life be not the main 
object of the Mosaic dispensation, and is no where 
explicitly revealed in it, yet there are many oblique 
intiinations of it for the encouragement and con- 
solation of suffering virtue. Amongst other argu- 
ments, one of the most convincing and affecting is, 
that God solemnly announces himself as the God 


in being called their God. Had they absolutely had no reward, 
it would have been matter of shame and folly in them to have 
called God their God.” Sykes. 
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of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, and of their post- 
erity, and that even after these patriarchs had been 
Jong in their graves. But this high and endearing 
relation he would have thought it a disgrace to have 
owned, had he not intended something better for 
them than what they actually possessed during their 
pilgrimage through life. But because he has pro- 
vided a state of pure and perfect and everlasting 
happiness for them, he therefore glories in the cha- 
racter and title of their Ged, being fully resolved 
to fulfill in their utmost extent all the engagements 
and the claims of this high and honourable relation. 


The persons of whom the author speaks must 
be the descendants of Abraham previously to their 
being reduced to a state of bondage in Egypt; for 
after that time it was not in their power, had they 
been ever so much disposed to it, to have return- 
ed to Chaldea. The argument he uses is exactly 
parallel to that which our Lord states, Luke xx. 37, 
38, to convince the Sadducees of the doctrine of 
the resurrection. The justice of it cannot be ques- 
tioned; but how far the patriarchs could see the 
force of this reasoning may perhaps be doubted. 
Upon the whole, however, though the object of the 
Mosaic dispensation was to teach the Unity of God, 
and not the doctrine of a future life, it can hardly 
be supposed that these virtuous patriarchs would be 
left in total ignorance of a doctrine so necessary to 
their moral improvement, their encouragement and 
their consolation. 
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(4.) The writer proceeds to illustrate the faith of 
Abraham in his obedience to the command to offer 
up Isaac, ver. 17—19. 

By faith <ébraham, when he was tried, offered 
ap tsaac\; and he that had received the promises 
offcred up his only-begotten son?; even he to whom 





' Ofered up Isaac.| 1 quite agree with Hallett, that God had 
as perfect a right to take away the life of Isaac as a victim upon 
the altar as by a common disease, or any other means; also, 
that God had an unquestionable right to put the faith of his fa- 
ther to the severe trial of requiring him to ofiiciate as the priest 
upon the occasion: I am also ready to admit that Abraham, 
having clearly ascertained that it was a divine command, was 
not only perfectly innocent but highly meritorious in his ready 
obedience to 3 precept so harsh and painful ; and finally, that a 
case so extraordinary as this would give no encouragement to 
human sacrifices, and could not reasonably be pleaded as a pre- 
cedent for this purpose ; and that it served in its peculiar cir- 
cumstances as a memorable example of faith and submission to 
the will of God in this venerable patriarch. Still, however, it is 
an idea so improbable, so revolting, so unlike any thing and every 
thing in the divine character and dispensations, that a father 
should be required to sacrifice his own son upon the altar, that 
notwithstanding the testimony of the book of Genesis, appealed 
to as it is by the author of this cpistle, whose authority, how- 
ever, is of little value, [ must acknowledge that I feel great 
doubt as to the reality of the fact. It is possible that the histo- 
rian may only mean to relate a visionary scene ; us it is generally 
allowed that some scenes are such which are described in the 
prophets as historic facts. Or, possibly, it may be a figurative 
way of representing that the life of Isaac, the heir of the pro- 
mise, had by some means or other been exposed to extreme 
danger, in a situation in which the father had shown great for- 
titude, and an unwavering confidence in the divine promise. 

2 Tis only-begoiten son.| j.ovoyevy’ not literally an only son : 
Abraham had Ishmael by Hagar, and others by Keturah. But 
Isaac was his only son by Sarah, or the only heir of the pro- 
mise : having been himself the object of a promise, and through 
whom the promises were to descend: the best beloved son. By 
the evangelist John, and by him alone, the epithet is applied to 
Christ ; not as indicating any mysterious generation from the 
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at had been dectared', In Isaac thy posterity shall 
be called? : reasoning with himself3 that God was 
able even to raise him from the dead, whence he had 
also, comparatively speaking, received him’. 


Father, for then, why should it not have been used by the other 
sacred writers ? but merely as synonymous to beloved, chosen, 
&c. See John i. 14, 18, iii. 16, 18, 1 John iv. 9. See Schleusner. 

1 Even he to whom.] mpos cv. So Newcome. “ Cui promissum 
erat, ex Isaaco habebis posteritatem."”’ Rosenmuller. ‘“ that only 
son of whom it had been declared,” &c. Wakefield and others. 

2 In Isaac shall thy posterity be called.) ‘‘ ex Isaaco habebis 
posteritatem, Gen. xxi. 12. xAybyvas, esse; verba enim nominalia 
sepe sunt realia.’ Rosenmuller. “ That is, that the posterity 
of Isaac should be accounted the seed of Abraham, and be made 
God’s peculiar people.’ Hallett. “‘ Thy posterity will be de- 
rived from Isaac.’ Wakefield. 

5 Reasoning with himself.]  Acyioamevos. So Wakefield. 
‘«¢ Abraham knew that the promise was made, and he knew who 
it was that had made it, and therefore he had no doubt that it 
would be made good.” Sykes. 

4 From whence he also, comparatively speaking, received him. | 
“< sy gapatoan, in a parenthesis (ut ita dicam). The English 
expression (comparatively speaking) answers to the Greek.” 
Markland, Bowyer. “In a manner: similtudine quadam. 
By Isaac’s miraculous birth, Abraham had, as it were, received 
him from the dead.’”’ Newcome. ‘“ And indeed from a like con- 
dition he at first received him.’ Wakefield. ‘“ Sarah was, as to 
her having children, comparatively speaking, dead before Isaac 
was conceived, If God, therefore, gave him at first in an ex- 
traordinary manner, he might, in order to make good his word, 
restore him in some extraordinary manner.” Sykes. ‘* This 
interpretation of Isaac’s being born after Abraham was reckoned 
dead (says Hallett) cannot be right : the apostle does not speak 
of Abraham’s being dead, but of Isaac’s being dead and then 
raised. Also, Abraham’s receiving Isaac from the dead is plainly 
subsequent to his offering him up, Isaac, then, was raised, and 
in a figure: not in a literal sense, inasmuch as he was not ac- 
tually put to death. But here was, as it were, a resurrection, 

or the figure of a resurrection. In the same figurative sense 
Abraham is said to have offered him up.” ‘* wagaboay, discri- 
men, presentissinum vite periculum, a mapataraAgcbas, quod in- 
lerdum est periculo se objicere,et exponerc. Vid. Suid, et Hesych. 
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Gen. xxii., that his faith in the promises was put 
to a very extraordinary trial. He was required to 
offer up his son Isaac as a burnt offering to God 
upon Mount Moriah. And having the most un- 
doubted evidence that this was a divine requisition, 
without any hesitation he obeyed the terrible injunc- 
tion: he took his son to the appointed spot, he built 
the altar, he laid the wood, -and he bound the vic- 
tim: and this virtuous parent, to whom so many 
promises had been made of a numerous and flou- 
rishing posterity, was just about to plunge the fatal 
knife into the bosom of this darling son, the only 
child of his mother, the child of promise, the very 
person who had been marked out as the chosen seed 
with whom the covenant was made, and to whose 
descendants the promise was limited, Gen. xxi. 12, 
had not the deadly stroke been averted by a super- 
natural interposition at the very instant when it was 
about to have been given. Such was the strength 
of Abraham’s faith, that he firmly believed that all 


Heb. xi. 19, whi Abrahamus filium suum vivum recepisse dicitur 
ev mapacory” h. e. in ipso presentissimo vite periculo, seu, quod 
eodem redit preter omnem spem et expectationem.”’ Schleusner. 

‘‘ If Abraham had not had the firmest faith in the power of 
God to raise Jsaac from the dead, he would not have shown his 
faith,” says Dr. Priestley, “ by the sacrifice of his son : a thing 
to which he must have had the greatest possible reluctance, and 
he did it without any reluctance or hesitation that appears in 
the history. After such an act of obedience, subsequent to that 
of abandoning his country and going he knew not whither, on 
the simple command of God, it is no wonder that he obtained 
the title of the father of the faithful, or the pattern of all be- 
lievers.”’ 
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which had been promised would be faithfully and 
literally performed, even though his son should 
have suffered death in such circumstances by the 
hand of his father. For he reasoned thus justly with 
himself: The power of God was able to raise his 
dead son to life again, and that he certainly would 
do it rather than that any one of his promises should 
fail to receive its complete accomplishment. And 
the venerable man was the more encouraged in 
forming this conclusion, by the recollection that the 
birth of Isaac, from parents so far advanced in years, 
was itself equivalent to a rising from the dead ; and 
he who could introduce him into existence in cir- 
cumstances so extraordinary, was equally able to re- 
store life after a short suspension of existence. And 
indeed, the reseue of Isaac by the miraculous inter- 
position of the angel, at the very instant when his 
father’s hand was lifted up to strike the fatal blow, 
was itself little less than the resurrection of the 
hallowed victim, and a restoration from a state of 
death to the arms and heart of his fond and ago- 
nized: parent, whose faith must now be more than 
ever confirmed in the divine promise. ‘Thus he was 
strong in faith, giving glory to God, and exhibiting 
to the virtuous in all succeeding ages a pattern of 
rational and cheerful confidence in God, in cireum- 
stances the most difficult and distressing, and of 
the good effects of such a firm and practical faith. 


(5.) The writer eclebrates the faith of Isaac, 
ver. 20. 


Part If. HEBREW S. Sscr. Il. 4. 
By faith Isaac’ blessed Jacob and Lsau con- 


cerning things future. 

The history (Gen. xxvii.) relates that Isaac, ad- 
vanced in life, and blind with age, confiding in the 
promise of God to hiniself, and to his father, pro- 
nounced a blessing upon both his sons, foretelling, 
in the spirit of prophecy, that the posterity of Esau 
should for a time be in subjection to the descend- 
ants of Jacob. It was indeed far from the old pa- 
triarch’s intention to have pronounced the better 
blessing upon the younger brother. But the artful 
contrivance of Rebekah, and the lying fraud of Ja- 
cob, imposed upon the poor blind father, and Jacob 
by stealth obtained the blessing before Esau was 
ready to receive it; and when pronounced it was 


1 By faith Isaac} Nothing could be more unreasonable or 
incredible than the supposition that the descent of the divine 
promise should be made to depend upon the unjust partiality of 
a doting old man, upon the wicked machinations of an artful 
woman, upon the lying fraud of a deceitful boy, or, finally, upon 
the brute force, agility and skill of a half savage, in the sports 
of the field. And in fact the history states that this important 
question had been settled long before ; and that previously to 
the birth of the twins, when, as the apostle cbserves, Rom. ix. 
12, neither of them could possibly have done either good or 
evil, the oracle had expressly entailed the promise upon Jacob, 
and declared that the elder should serve the younger, Gen. xxv. 
22, 23. Isaac was grossly mistaken if he thought that it would 
be in his power to reverse the order of providence. And per- 
haps, when he found himself tricked out of his intention by the 
base conspiracy of Rebekah and Jacob, it might bring to his 
mind the solemn declaration of the Divine Being before the chil- 
dren were born, and might make him more resolute in resisting 
the importunities of Esau, however indignant he might be at the 
deceit which had been practised upon him, and at the parties 
concerned in the conspiracy. 
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too late to recall it. The old patriarch, recollecting 
probably that it had been foretold before they were 
born, that the elder should serve the younger, re- 
fused to retract the blessing which had been so sur- 
reptitiously obtained, and confirmed the boon, not 
as a reward of the hypocrisy, treachery, and false- 
hood of Jacob, which deserved the severest animad- 
version, but as a token of submission to a prior di- 
vine designation in which it was his duty to ac- 
quiesce. 


(6.) He celebrates the faith of Jacob, ver. 21. 

By faith Jacob, when he was dying, blessed 
each of the sons of Joseph, and worshiped leaning 
upon the top of his staff: 

To this aged patriarch it was revealed that the 
two sons of Joseph should be the heads of two di- 
stinct tribes in Israel, and that the posterity of the 
younger sor should be more numerous and power- 
ful than those of the elder: this he announced to 
the youths themselves when they came to receive 
his dying blessing, placing Ephraim before Manasseh 
in a way which gave offence to Joseph their father, 
who was partial to his first-born. But the patriarch 
refused to withdraw his hand, confiding in the spirit 
of prophecy with which he was then inspired: and 
when he had finished the prophetic benediction, 
he bowed his hoary head upon the staff which sup- 
ported his tottering limbs, in token of grateful ado- 
ration to that Being who disposes all things accord- 
ing to his pleasure, and who, at the last stage of 
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his wearisome pilgrimage, had permitted his eyes to 
be closed by that son who was the darling of his 
heart, whom he had long mourned over as lost, but 
who was now restored to him in circumstances the 
most prosperous and splendid, and in a season the 
most critical and important, whose children he em- 
braced, and the future prosperity of whose family 
he had then foretold, Gen. xlviii. 


(7.) The author notices the faith of Joseph, 
ver. 22. 

By faith Joseph, at the end of life, mentioned 
the departure of the children of Israel, and gave a 
charge concerning his bones}. 

This excellent man survived his venerable parent 
many years, and died at last in a good old age, 
crowned with the blessings of a people whom he 
had saved from famine, and who had flourished 
under his prudent administration, and of his own 
family, whose ill usage of him he had requited with 
tenderness and beneficence. But all the honours 
he had enjoyed in Egypt had not obliterated the 
memory of the promise of God to his ancestors : he 


1 Concerning his bones.] ‘‘ Joseph ordered that he should not 
be buried in Egypt, but only embalmed there in the manner 
practised in that country ; by which bodies were reduced toa 
state like wood, and rendered as incorruptible. Such bodies 
are now called mummies, and they are all brought from Egypt. 
Joseph gave these orders that in this state he might be carried 
along with them when they left that country, and nothing could 
express a stronger faith in the divine promise, that the land of 
Canaan was designed for them while they were detained in 
Egypt.” Dr. Priestley. 
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died in the firm expectation that the posterity of 
Israel would in due time be put in possession of 
the land of Canaan; and with his latest breath he 
solemnly adjured them at that time to carry his re- 
mains with them, and to deposit them in the bury- 
ing-place of his pious ancestors, Gen. |. 25; which 
charge was punctually obeyed when the appointed 
season arrived. ‘Thus this virtuous patriarch stands 
upon record as a memorable example that elevation 
of station does not universally eflace the principles 
of piety ; and that habits of virtue, early contracted 
and firmly fixed, may be preserved inviolable even 
amidst the cares of government, and the tempta- 
tions of a court. 


(8.) The author celebrates the faith of the pa- 


rents of Moses, ver. 23. 


By faith Moses', when he was born, was con- 
cealed three months by his parents, because they 
saw that he was a graceful child, and they were 
not deterred? by the commandment of the king. 





1 By faith Moses.| Exod. ii. 1—3. Josephus relates that God 
appeared to Amram the father of Moses in a dream, and pro- 
mised him a son who should deliver the Israelites from the Egyp- 
tian bondage. To this tradition, whethcr true or false, which no 
doubt was current at the time, the writer of this epistle seems 
toallude. Faith in this promise encouraged these pious parents 
to conceal their child notwithstanding the personal danger which 
they incurred by it. Joseph. Ant. lib. ii. c. 9, sect. 5. See Mac- 
knight. 

2 They were not deterred.} Gr. they did not fear, i..e. they 
did not so fear the tyrant’s authority as to be deterred from 
concealing the infant for three months: but afterwards their 
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that I shall mention is that of the parents of Moses, 
who, trusting in the wise and powerful providence 
of God, so far disregarded the authority of the sa- 
vage tyrant of Keypt, who had ordered every male 
child to be put to death, that at the hazard of their 
own lives they concealed Moses, whose infant beauty 
had excited the yearnings of parental affection in 
a more than ordinary degree, for three months in 
their own dwelling. After which, in reliance upon 
the same divine protection, they committed the 
little helpless innocent to an ark of bulrushes, and 
placed it where Pharaoh’s daughter was accustomed 
to bathe, hoping that Providence would in some way 
or other accomplish its deliverance, which happened 
agreeably to their wishes, and crowned their pious 
faith with a rich reward; the mother of the child 
being appointed its nurse. 


(9.) The writer celebrates the faith of Moses in 
renouncing the splendour of the Egyptian court, 
and choosing to associate with his persecuted coun- 
trymen, ver. 24—27. 

By faith Moses, after he was grown up, refused 
to call himself the son of Pharaoh's daughter, 
choosing rather to suffer cruel treatment with the 
people of God, than to enjay the pleasures of sin? 
for a short time+. | 








fears induced them to expose it. Mr. Wakefield renders the 
words “ in defiance of the order of the king.” 
* Pleasures of sin.] Sin here seems to be put for the idolatry 
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Moses was brought up in Pharaoh’s court as the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter; he was educated in all 
the learning of the Egyptians, and excelled both in 
arts and arms. He might, had he followed the dic- 
tates of ambition, have aspired to the throne: but 
his pious parents, by whom he was educated, had 
no doubt instructed him in the secret of his birth, 
and in the promises of God to his renowned an- 
cestors. When therefore he had reached his for- 
tieth year, he renounced the honours of the court, 
and publicly professed himself a citizen of the de- 
spised and insulted Hebrew nation, protecting his 
countrymen from injury while he retained his au- 
thority in the land, and escaping into the wilder- 
ness when his zeal for the rights of his countrymen 
had excited the jealousy of the Egyptian tyrant. 
For he preferred suffering persecution with the wor- 
shipers of the living and true God, to all the honours, 
dignities, and privileges, he could have enjoyed in 
an idolatrous court, the crimes and unexampled 
tyranny of which he foresaw must soon draw down 
the vengeance of the Almighty. 


of Egypt, with which it would have been necessary for Moses 
to have complied, in order to have retained his station in the 
Egyptian court. It does not at all appear that any other vio- 
lation of rectitude is intended by the expression. 

4 Ashort time.) Exod. ii. 11—14. Moses might infer from 
the declaration of God to Abraham, Gen. xv. 13, 14, in which, 
no doubt, he had been instructed by his pious parents, that the 
season fixed in the divine councils, for the deliverance of the 
Israelites and the punishment of their oppressors, was now at 
hand. 
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Esteeming the reproach of the chosen people} 
sreater riches than the treasures of Egypt, for 
he looked forward to the reward?. 

He might have lived in wealth and splendour in 
the court of Egypt, and have enjoyed every blessing 
which fortune could bestow. Instead of which, he 
chose to cast his lot amongst a set of wretched and 








' The chosen people.] xpiss, i. e. Ag, ver. 25, the anointed 
people. The Israelites are called christs, or anointed, 7 e.a 
chosen and consecrated people. Psalm cv. 15. Hab. iii. 13. 
“* So that the reproach of Christ may be the reproach of the 
people of God.’ Whitby; which appears to me the most pro- 
bable sense. “<The sense may be, that Moses looked upon 
the contempt and indignity which he underwent from Pharaoh, 
on account of his professing himself a Jew, much preferable to 
all the riches and honours of Egypt.’ Sykes. 

The reproach of Christ, “ such as Christ suffered.’ Photius 
ap. Whitby, Newcome, Harwood. << the reproach of the Mes- 
siah.”’ Wakefield.‘ the reproach he should suffer for his faith 
ina Messiah to come.” Hallett. ‘the scoffs cast on the Is- 
raelites for expecting the Christ to arise among them.” Mac- 
knight. < for acknowledging himself one of the Israelites 
whom Christ had taken under his peculiar protection.” Dod- 
dridge. | The great error is supposing Christ to be alluded to 
at all. But it is not improbable that the author, who likes to 
argue from verbal ambiguities, meant to avail himself of the 
double sense of the word Christ to insinuate that the Hebrews, 
to whom he was writing, ought to be as ready to sacrifice all 
for Christ the Messiah, and for the honours and rewards of his 
spiritual and everlasting kingdom, as their great lawgiver of old 
was to give up the splendour of Pharaoh’s court, and to take 
his lot with the Christs, the anointed and chosen but despiseal 
and persecuted people of God in former times : to shure in their 
reproach and danger, and to expect their reward. 

® The reward.} primarily, of sharing with the Israclitcs in 
the possession of Canaan under the protection of divine provi- 
dence. But as ull the patriarchs are said to have sought a hea- 
venly country, this expectation also may be alluded to here as 
the object of the desire and hope of Moses. “‘ he looked off from 
them to the retribution.” Macknight. <<‘ he was léoking on- 
ward to his reward.” Wakefield. 

ev 
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helpless exiles, destitute of all the common com- 
forts of life, whose only privilege was, that they 
were chosen by and consecrated to God, and whose 
only treasure was, the promise made to their pious 
forefathers. These were the privileges, and these 
the possessions, which Moses wisely preferred to the 
wealth of Egypt. And in firm expectation that the 
promise of God would in due time be fulfilled, and 
that, if he should not live to see this glorious event, 
his own immortal interests would be secure, he 
willingly exposed himself to the disgrace which he 
must necessarily incur in the estimation of those 
who could not enter into his views and motives, and 
to whom his conduct must no doubt wear the ap- 
pearance of absurdity and insanity. 

By faith he left Egypt}, not deterred by the 
anger of the king ?; for he remained firm as seeing 
him who ws invisible. 


' By faith he left Egypt.] ‘ This,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘ 1s 
perhaps ascribing too much to the faith of Moses : he evidently 
fled for fear of his life. It is probable, indeed, that he was a 
pious man, and consequently had respect to him who is invisi- 
ble, to the presence and providence of God; but at that time 
he does not appear to have had any intercourse with God, and 
therefore he had no promise respecting himself, as a founda- 
tion for any particular faith in God.” 

® Deterred by.) Gr. not fearing the anger of the king. Itis so 
expressly said, Exod. ii. 14, 15, that, when Moses fled into the 
Desert, he was afraid, that many expositors, viz. Hallett, Dod- 
dridge, Macknight, &c., explain this passage as referring to his 
last interview with Pharaoh, or to his triumphant departure 
from Egypt when he led the Israelites through the Red Sea. 
But the order of the discourse naturally leads us to understand 
it of his first escape from Egypt, to which this expression will 
be no objection if we translate the words notwithstanding, or, 
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When Pharaoh heard that the zeal of Moses had 
transported him so far as to put to death an Egyp- 
tian for oppressing an Israelite, he was so offended 
that he threatened to put Moses himself to death. 
But such was the interest which this great man then 
had in the court of Egypt, that he might no doubt 
easily have obtained a pardon had he returned to 
his allegiance: but he had renounced the grandeur 
of a court, and had made up his mind to all the 
consequences of his virtuous choice. Confiding 
therefore in the promise and in the providence of 
God, this pious chief defied the resentment of Pha- 
raoh; and supported by a consciousness of inte- 
grity, and trusting in the guidance of that powerful 
Being who, though invisible, was the great object 
of his faith and love, he fled into the dreary and so- 
litary wilderness. 


(10.) He celebrates the faith of Moses and the 
Israelites in their observance of the first passover, 
ver. 25. 

By faith he kept the passover and the sprinkling 
of blood, that he who destroyed the first-born of the 
Egyptians 3 might not touch theirs. 

To Moses and Aaron God revealed his intention 
of destroying in one night all the first-born of the 
Egyptians, both of man and beast, Exod. xu. And 





with Mr. Wakefield, “‘ in defiance of the anger of the king.” 


See note on ver. 23. 
3 Of the Egyptians.] See Worsley’s Translation of the New 


Testament. 
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to them he gave it in charge to direct the Israelites 
to killa lamb, or a kid, in the afternoon of the 
preceding day, to roast and eat it with bitter herbs 
and unleavened bread, as a memorial of their severe 
bondage in Egypt, and their hasty departure from 
it, and to sprinkle the blood upon the door-posts 
of their houses, as a symbol of protection from the 
destroying angel. Upon these conditions it was pro- 
mised that their own families should escape the 
dreadful catastrophe. Relying, therefore, upon the 
declaration and promises of God, Moses delivered 
and the Israelites obeyed the mandate. Nor were 
they disappointed in their expectations. At mid- 
night a lamentable and universal outcry was heard 
in the houses of the Egyptians; for all their first- 
born were instantaneously cut off, from the eldest 
son of the monarch, and the heir of his crown, to 
the first-born of the poorest tenant of the cottage: 
but in the houses of the Israelites, under the pro- 
tection of the Almighty, all was safe: their faith 
was their security ; and the immediate consequence 
of this terrible visitation was their release from a 
servitude of four hundred years. 


(11.) The author commemorates the faith of the 
Israelites in their passage through the Red Sea, 
ver. 29. , 

By faith the Israelites passed through the Red 
Sea! as on dry \and, which the Egyptians at- 
tempted, and were swallowed up. 


' Through the Red Sea.] -Whcther the passage through the 
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Another remarkable instance of faith in the di- 
vine promise, which also received its proper reward, 


Red Sea were a supernatural event, as most expositors have 
maintained, or whether, as Dr. Geddes and some of the Ger- 
man commentators contend, Moses, having aequired a know- 
ledge of the situation of the sands during his long residence in 
the wilderness, took advantage of the ebb tide to conduct the 
Israelites over the sands, where Pharaoh and his host for want 
of information perished, it is certain that it is represented by 
the historian, and was believed by the Jews to have been, a 
proper miracle, and as such it is alluded to by the author of this 
epistle, and his reasoning is founded upon this supposition. See 
Geddes’s Crit. Remarks on Exod, xiv. 

Dr. Geddes has suceceded but ill, however ingenious many 
of his criticisms are, in his attempts to explain away the mira- 
eles of Moses. Indeed, as he denies all supernatural commu- 
nications to the Jewish lawgiver, and his divine legation alto- 
gether, it is necessary to his hypothesis to get rid of the mira- 
eles. But if the fact be admitted, which it seems impossible io 
deny, that the theism of the Jews was beyond all comparison 
Superior to that of their more cultivated and polished neigh- 
bours, this fact can only be accounted fer through immediate 
divine communications, which, as their history relates, were 
vouchsafed to Moses: and if Mases were the medium of divine 
communications, it is probable that he was authorized to work 
miracles. Difficulties and objections may be started against 
particular facts, which it may not be easy to obviate, nor is it 
necessary. For the law, having performed its office as a peda- 
gogue to bring us to Christ, is now diseharged ; and as Chris- 
tians, itis sufficient for us to believe that the Jewish institution 
in its pure and uncorrupted form was of divine original; that its 
main design was to support in the world the great doctrine of 
the Divine Unity, and to prepare the way for the dispensation 
of the Messiah; and finally, that the books of the Old Testa- 
ment contain many prophetic declarations, whieh either have 
received or will receive their proper accomplishment in their 
appointed season. 

“In all these transactions,” says Dr. Priestley, “ which were 
of a most wonderful nature, no doubt Moses and all pious Is- 
raelites were actuated by a proper faith in God. If the state of 
the Israelites in Egypt be considered, when they were nume- 
rous indeed, but unarmed and defenceless, their masters power- 
ful and warlike, themselves without any friend from without, 
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was that of our ancestors the Israelites under the 
conduct of Moses, in their passage through the Red 
Sea, the history of which is related in Exod. xiv. 
The Egyptians, mad with rage, notwithstanding 
the calamities which they had endured by imme- 
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and the country for which they looked possessed by nations 
perhaps more warlike than the Egyptians themselves, with a 
wilderness to travel through, in which such a multitude could 
not naturally have subsisted a single week ; if it be considered 
that notwithstanding these circumstances, and all the opposi- 
tion which the Egyptians could give to the Israelites, they ne- 
vertheless actually did leave Egypt, passed forty years in that 
wilderness, and then took possession of the land of Canaan, it 
must be evident that there must have been some miracle in the 
ease. 

“« The history of Moses makes all these transactions perfectly 
credible; but every other hypothesis must be utterly inade- 
quate to account for the known facts. It is impossible to read 
the history of Moses without perceiving the most undeniable 
traces of its being written at the time of the transactions. It 
is In some places almost a journal of the proceedings of every 
day, with such a particular mention of persons and places, as 
is never found except in authentic histories. The books of 
Moses were also received as genuine and faithful narratives of 
events by the whole Jewish nation ; who in all their apostasies 
never entertained a doubt of the truth of their contents. ‘This 
belief could only have been produced by the most satisfactory 
evidence. An attempt to impose upon a nation the belief of 
any thing similar to this, would be treated with ridicule, and 
could not succeed in any degree.” 

How far these arguments may satisfy a dispassionate inquirer 
that the Pentateuch was wholly written by Moses, and that 
every fact is to be received as true, must be left to the reader’s 
own judgement. ‘The safer course appears to be, after having 
inferred the divine legation of Moscs from the perfection of 
Jewish theism, to consider how far we are warranted by evi- 
dence to receive the whole Pentateuch as written or dictated 
by Moses himself; and to inquire whether all the facts recorded 
are equally authentic ; and by what criteria we may separate 
those which are worthy of entire confidence, from those which 
are of a doubtful or suspicious aspect. 
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diate divine infliction, and exasperated, rather than 
humbled, by the recent disaster of the death of the 
first-born, with their infatuated monarch at their 
head, pursued the Israelites in their march, resolv- 
ing to reduce them again into bondage, or to perish 
in the attempt. The Israelites, inclosed in the wil- 
derness between their enraged pursuers and the 
sea, forgetful of all past interpositions in their fa- 
vour, gave up themselves for lost, and began to 
murmur against their venerable leader: but Moses 
soon cheered their spirits, and restored their confi- 
dence in divine protection, by the promise that Je- 
hovah would fight the battle for them. And when 
he ordered thei to advance, and to continue their 
march even into the sea itself, relying upon the 
promise that they should pass safely through, they 
cheerfully obeyed ; and the laws of nature being sus- 
pended by the divine energy, the waters divided to 
make a passage for them, and rising on each side 
like a wall of adamant, the armies of Israel marched 
through upon dry ground. Far different was the 
fate of Pharaoh and his host: they likewise boldly 
rushed into the divided sea, believing probably that 
this phenomenon was nothing more than the natu- 
ral effect of the violent wind; and imagining them- 
selves as safe as the fugitives whom they pursued: 
but they soon learned their error to their cost; for 
no sooner were the chosen people safely landed upon 
the opposite shore than the rod of Moses, under the 
direction of the Almighty, restoring the suspended 
Jaw of nature, the element instantly resumed its 
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fluidity, and overwhelmed the Egyptian host in 
universal and undistinguished ruin. 


(12.) The writer mentions the faith of the Is- 
raelites with respect to the destruction of Jericho, 
ver. 30. 


By faith the walls of Jericho fell down after a 


procession round them |! for seven days. 





1 A procession round them.] See Wakefield’s Translation, 
Josh. vi. The justification of the Israelites in the conquest of 
Canaan very much depends upon the truth of this fact: if a 
miracle was actually wrought to give them possession of Jeri- 
cho, it was a public proof that this people in their invasion of 
Canaan, and the extermination of the inhabitants, acted under 
a divine commission. ‘This would completely save their cha- 
racter. With regard to the Supreme Being, the difficulty and . 
its solution are precisely the same, whether the Israelites were 
divinely authorized, or not, to execute their bloody purpose. 
What God permits he ordains ; whatever be the means, or who- 
ever the instruments that he employs for the execution of his 
sovereign purpose. And he had just as good a right to exter- 
minate these wicked nations, with whose aggravated crimes he 
had borne so long, by the sword of the Israelites, as by famine, 
pestilence, or earthquake. And this mode of extermination 
possessed the further advantage, that it served as an awful 
warning to their successors to avoid the crimes of the people 
whom they had extirpated, that so they might escape their 
doom. Sc» Macknight’s note. 

I shall further take leave to observe, that whether God did 
commission the Israelites to exterminate the Canaanites, ac- 
cording to the account in the Jewish history, or not, that his- 
tory is at least consistent with itself: and it does not attribute 
this terrible commission to the chosen people, without at the 
same time affording evidence of it sufficient to satisfy and si- 
lence even the sufferers themselves. If it was true, as related 
in the history, that the Israelites were by a public incontestable 
miracle put into possession of Jericho, it must be allowed that 
they are to be regarded as the authorized executioners of divine 
justice. How far the authority of the history is sufficient to 
establish this fact, is quite a different question. I must, how- 
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When the Israelites entered the land of Canaan, 
armed with the terrible commission to exterminate 
the inhabitants both old.and young, and to take 
possession of the country, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be a solemn public indisput- 
able attestation of the divine authority under which 
they acted. With this view, and to notify and esta- 
blish their claim beyond all possibility of doubt, 
they were prohibited from using any military ope- 
rations in their attack upon Jericho, the first forti- 
fied town at which they arrived; and were assured 
that without any efforts of their own it should be 
delivered into their hands. To this end the priests 
were required to carry the ark every day, for six 
days, in solemn procession, with sound of trumpet, 
once round the city; and on the seventh day to 
carry it round seven times in the same manner: 
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and after the seventh time, the people were com- ° 


manded to raise a loud shout while the trumpets 
were sounding, when it was promised that the wall 
of the city should instantly fall down: upon which 


ever, take the liberty to observe, that it does not appear to me 
to be a greater mystery in providence, or a problem of more 
difficult solution, that the Israelites should by supernatural au- 
thority be commissioned to exterminate the Canaanites, than 
that conquerors in all ages should be allowed, in the natural 
course of things, to lay waste the countries which they subdue. 
In fact, the difficulty with regard to the divine government is 
precisely the same, whether the Israelites were or were not 
authorized to destroy the Canaanites : for, whatever takes place 
in the ordinary course of things is as truly appointed by God 
as any supernatural event. Allis his agency: in one case he 
ae by established rules, in the other by a deviation from 
them. 
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they were required immediately to go straight for- 
ward, to take possession, and to execute faithfully 
their stern commission. They believed the pro- 
inise, they obeyed the order, they gained possession 
of the city, and they exterminated the inhabitants. 
But if they had not placed confidence in God, they 
could not have succeeded in their enterprize. 


(13.) The writer shows the importance of faith 
in the escape of Rahab from the massacre of Jeri- 
cho, ver. ol. 

By faith Rahab the harlot\ perished not with 
the unbelievers, having entertained the spies in 
peace. 

The last case that I shall particularly notice, as 
illustrating in a striking manner the excellence and 
importance of faith, is that of Rahab, who though 
an ignorant, and perhaps once an immoral heathen, 








1 Rahab the harlot.) Josh. iv. 25. J am much inclined to 
agree with those Jewish and Christian writers who think that 
toovy, when applied to Rahab, does not signify a prostitute. It 
is commonly understood by them to mean a keeper of a house 
of entertainment. Perhaps it means an idolatress: q. d. though 
Rahab had been a poor heathen idolatress, yet in this instance 
she believed in Jehovah, and was benefited by her belief, which 
was the means of saving herself and her family from destruc- 
tion. It is generally admitted that Rahab was afterwards mar- 
ried to Salmon the ancestor of David, Mutt. i. 5. But Dr. 
Geddes expresses a doubt whether this Rahab was the same 
person as Rahab the harlot, as she is called. See his note on 
Josh. ii. 1. But it, is certain that she was contemporary with 
Salmon the son of Nahshon, Numb. 11. 3, and there does not 
appear to have been any other person of note of the same name. 
See Hallett on the text. ‘ Rahab the hostess escaped among 
those who would not be persuaded.” Wakefield. 
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was nevertheless convinced, by the report which ch. xt 
she had heard of the wonders whieh God had Ve" 3! 


wrought for the Israelites in the wilderness, that 
Jehovah was the true God, that Israel was his 
chosen people, that he would certainly give them 
a complete triumph over their enemies, and that 
he would put them in possession of the land of 
Canaan. Under this persuasion, she hospitably en- 
tertained the two men who were sent to bring an 
account of the country to Joshua, and concealed 
them from their pursuers, upon condition that they 
should spare her and her family when they obtained 
possession of the town. ‘This promise they made 
and faithfully performed ; and this poor woman not 
only escaped with her family from the destruction 
of her native city, but was afterwards married to a 
person of rank in the Hebrew nation, and from her 
descended, not only a line of illustrious princes, but 
in process of time the great Messiah himself. 


(14.) The writer concludes his catalogue of il- 
lustrious examples of faith, by a brief recapitulation 
of the exploits and sufferings of many other emi- 
nent persons, upon which time does not permit him 
to enlarge, ver. 32—40. 

1.] He commemorates some who in virtue of 
faith performed extraordinary exploits, ver. 32— 
30. 

And what shall I say further ? For time would 
fail me to discourse concerning Gideon?, and Ba- 
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* Gideon.) See the history of Gideon, Judges vi—viii, ; con- 
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rak}, and Sampson?, and Jephthah3, and David, 
and Samuel, and the prophets; who through faith 
struggled successfully against kingdoms, wrought 
deliverance +, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the rage of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, became strong from weakness, were 
vahant in war, put to fight the armies of foreign 








fiding in the divine promise, he is said, with a body of three 
hundred Israelites, to have surprised and routed an army of a 
hundred and thirty-five thousand Midianites. 

1 Barak,| depending upon the promise of God by Deborah, 
with comparatively a small force defeated the vast army of Ja- 
bin, Judg. iv. 

2 Sampson.] His history is well known. Judg. xiiii—xvi. The 
particular effect of faith here alluded to seems to have been the 
demolition of the house of Dagon and the destruction of the 
Philistines at his death, Judg. xvi. 28, in answer to his prayer. 

3 Jephthah,| whose history is related Judg. xi. He believed 
in the deliverances which God had wrought for Israel in former 
ages, and encouraged himself in the hope that God would still 
protect them. His vow was a foolish one: but it is utterly 
incredible that he should ever have thought of sacrificing his 
daughter to Jehovah, or should have been permitted to perform 
sucha vow, if he had been wicked enough to make it. She was 
devoted to God, and bound to perpetual virginity, which in 
those days was considered as a great calamity : it was peculiarly 
such mm the case of Jephthah’s daughter, as she was an only 
child. 

+ Wrought deliverance.} dinasocuvyy. Righteousness or justi- 
fication is a phrase which often occurs in the writings of Paul, 
in the sense of deliverance from condemnation and death. In 
this connexion the heroes who delivered their country are said 
to have wrought righteousness, as they were the means of re- 
covering their countrymen from those calamities in which their 
idolatry and apostasy had involved them. The word is used in 
the same sense as applied to Noah, ver. 7. See Wakefield. 

> Put to flight,| or, “ overturned the camps of foreigners ;:”” 
maperloras exrtvay adrorpiwy. See Macknight. See the case of 
Jonathan, 1 Sam. xiv. 6—20; of Gideon, Judg, vii. 13. Sen- 
nacherib’s disaster is recorded 2 Kings xix. 
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nations, recewed for women their dead children Ch. XI. 


brought to life again ®. 

From the creation of the world to the invasion of 
Canaan I have been enumerating some remarkable 
instances of the wonderful efficacy of faith in divine 
declarations and promises ; but to proceed in this 
detail would occupy more time than I have to spare, 
and swell this epistle to an inconvenient size. I 
shall therefore satisfy myself with allusions to facts 
and circumstances which your intimate acquaint- 
ance with the history of your nation will easily bring 
to your recollection. [ shall first remind you of 
some extraordinary actions which have beenachieved 
by the heroes and champions of faith, who ventured 
upon many exploits in reliance upon a divine pro- 
mise which in other circumstances they would not 
have presumed to attempt. Joshua exterminated 
the Canaanites, and settled Israel in the promised 
land: Gideon and Barak, Sampson and Jephthah, 
in the days when the Israelites were under the go- 
vernment of generals, judges, and high-priests, and 
when, from their proneness to idolatry, they were 
often defeated and for a time reduced into subjec- 
tion by the neighbouring nations, were raised up 
by providence to deliver their country, and relying 





° Received for women.) yuvaikiv. “* This most elegant read- 
ing,” saith Mr. Wakefield, “far beyond the reach of tran- 
scribers, is preserved by the Syriac translator.” The persons 
alluded to are, the widow of Sarepta, whose son was raised by 
Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. 14; and the Shunamite whose dead son 
was raised to life by Elisha, 2 Kings iv. 20—-37. Griesbach 
takes no notice of this reading. 
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upon the promise and protection of the Almighty 
were crowned with extraordinary success. David, 
by his zeal against idolatry, obtained the promise 
that the kingdom should be established in his post- 
erity, and that the Messiah! should be numbered 
amongst his descendants: the prophet Daniel, con- 
fiding in God, escaped unhurt from the den of 
lions?; and the three pious and zealous youths 
who courageously refused to bend the knee to the 
golden image set up by the tyrant of Babyloa, were 
in vain exposed to the scorching flames of the fiery 
furnace, which, while it destroyed their executioners, 
was not permitted to singe a hair of their heads 3. 
Confiding in the protection of providence, the pro- 
phet Elijah boldly executed the duties of his mis- 
sion, regardless of, and uninjured by the wrath of 
an incensed, idolatrous and revengeful queen +. He- 
zekiah, believing in the promise of God, commu- 
nicated by the prophet Isaiah, recovered from a 
dangerous sickness, and fifteen years were added to 
his lifes. Many of the heroes of the Hebrew na- 
tion distinguished themselves by their valour and 
success in battle; but the prince last mentioned, 
as the reward of his faith in the divine promise, was 
enabled to ransack and plunder the Assyrian camp, 
through the aid of the destroying angel, who in one 





' The Messiah.) See 2 Sam. xxiii. 1—7, and Gray on the 
last words of David. 

* Dansvic 22, 20: 3 Dan. iii. 17, 18. 

41 Kings xix. 1, 2. See also Exod. xviii. 4. 

5 Isa. xxxviil. 1—8. 

6 Isa, xxxvii. 36, 2 Kings xix. 35. 
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night swept away the greater part of Sennacherib’s 
army by a pestilential blast: and to conclude, such 
is the efficacy of faith and prayer, that Elijah, the 
great reformer of Israel, restored to life the son of 
the widow of Sarepta7, at whose house he had re- 
sided during the famine; and his successor Elisha 
raised the son of the Shunamite 8, who entertained 
and regarded him as a prophet of God 9. 


2.] The writer hints at the case of many whose 
faith supported them under the severest sufferings 
and torments, ver. 35—38. 

And some were tortured 1, not accepting deli- 


71 Kings xix. 19. 

6 2 Kings iv. 34. 

° Upon this account of the wonders performed by faith we 
may remark, that the writer’s argument only extends to the 
efficacy of faith in particular cases: he does not say any thing 
concerning the general character of the persons whose faith he 
celebrates. Some of them seem to have been persons of very 
loose morals, and chargeable with great crimes. They were 
bad men, and yet were selected by divine providence to accom- 
plish its own benevolent designs. And this is perfectly agree- 
able to the general analogy of the divine dispensations, though 
very different perhaps from what we should antecedently have 
Judged expedient. 

10 And some.] Most expositors understand the author of this 
epistle as alluding in this passage to the fortitude which the 
Jews displayed under the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
when many were put to death in severe tortures because they 
would not renounce their religion. The heroic conduct of Klea- 
zar, and of the woman and her seven sons, is related in the 
sixth and seventh chapters of the second book of Maccabees. 
But Mr. Hallett thinks that no history is alluded to here but 
what is contained in the authentic Jewish scriptures. 

"' Were tortured.] eruuranobycay, “ were tortured to death.” 
Mr. Wakefield renders it, “ were killed with clubs.” The word 
is used both in a general sense and for a particular species of 
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verance, that they might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion’. And some experienced mockery and scourg- 
ings, bonds also, and imprisonments. They were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were im- 
paled?, they were slaughtered by the sword; they 
went about in sheepskins3 and in goatskius, desti- 
tute, afflicted, cruelly treated, (of whom the world 
was not worthy,) wandering in deserts and in 
mountains, and in dens, and caves of the earth. 


torture. See Hallett. 2 Macc. vi. 16, runaavoy, clava, baculus, 
from rur7w. Gataker; Newcome, who refers to Le Clerc on 
Hammond, and to H. Stephens. 

1 A better resurrection:] that is, than the resurrection of the 
children just mentioned, who were raised only to a frail and 
mortal life. That the Jews under Antiochus suffered torture 
and martyrdom in hope of aresurrection to immortal life, is 
evident from the account in 2 Macc. vii. 9, 11, 14, 23. “ Thou, 
like a fury,” exclaims one of the tortured youths to the inhu- 
man tyrant, “ takest us out of the present life ; but the king of 
the world shall raise us up who have died for his laws, to ever- 
lasting life.” 

* Were impaled.) erepabycay, from veisaw, transfigo. “ they 
were pierced with stakes.” See Wakefield and Newcome. Arch- 
bishop Newcome adds, that two MSS. and Syr. omit the word, 
with the approbation of many critics. Mill, Hallett, and 
Griesbach retain the common reading, eveipacbyray, they were 
tempted, as best supported by ancient authorities, and well 
suiting the connexion. Hallett combats the arguments of 
Whitby, who conjectures that emsigac$ycay was inserted by 
some ignorant transcriber for erpicdycay. 

> In sheepskins :] ‘i. e. in mean clothing.”” Newcome. Hal- 
lett observes, that ‘‘ Elias is undoubtedly the instance which 
the writer had in his eye. It is said in our translation that he 
wore a mantle, 1 Kings xix. 13, 19, 2 Kingsii.8, 13,14; in all 
which places the Greek translator uses the word pyAwry, & 
sheepskin.’ | Clemens Romanus saith, ‘‘ Let us imitate those 
that walked about preaching the coming of Christ in goats’ skins 
and sheeps’ skins : I mean the prophets Elias, Elisha, and Eze- 
kiel.” See Harmer, vol. iv. p. 519. 
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The energy of faith is as conspicuous in sup- 
porting the mind under trials and sufferings, as in 
prompting men to deeds of heroism and renown. 
I have just mentioned that faith in the power of 
God, on some special occasions, enabled some di- 
stinguished prophets to raise children from the 
dead, and to restore them to their transported mo- 
thers. I now add, that some, relying with cheerful 
confidence on the promise and providence of God, 
have submitted to death in the most excruciating 
tortures, nobly disdaining to accept of life, and opu- 
lence, and honours, by violating conscience and apo- 
statizing from the divine law. To this heroic reso- 
lution they were animated by the hope of a resur- 
rection, not like that of these children to a frail and 
dying life, but to a life of everlasting felicity and 
glory. This was eminently the case with some who 
suffered under the bloody persecution of Antiochus. 
Others again, who were not exposed to martyrdom, 
were exercised with trials, almost or altogether, as 
difficult to endure. They were subjected to the 
most grievous insults, to scourging, and imprison- 
ment, and chains; but faith triumphed over all. 
Of those who obtained the crown of martyrdom, 
some, like Zechariah+, were stoned to death; 
others, as Isaiah 5, were sawn asunder; others were 





* Zechariah.| See 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21. 

5 Isaiah.] It is a tradition preserved both in the Babylonish 
and Jerusalem Talmuds, that the prophet Isaiah was sawn asun~ 
der by order of king Manasseh. This tradition is also men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr and Jerome ; and it is, says Hallett, 
universally agreed, that Isaiah is the person here referred to. 
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impaled ; and others, as the prophets of Jehovah, by 


* the command of Jezebel were cut off by the sword!. 


To escape the fury of their persecutors they fled 
into deserts, wandered in wildernesses, and lived in 
caves 2, clad with the meanest raiment, destitute, 
like Elijah, even of the necessaries of life, and, like 
him, so cruelly treated by their enemies and perse- 
cutors that to them death was often preferable to 
life: yet such was the worth and excellence of these 
holy men, that the world, which treated them with 
so much inhumanity, was unworthy of being ho- 
noured with their residence in it, and the greatest 
blessings which that world could confer were infi- 
nitely short of their deserts. ‘These holy men were 
the instructors and reformers of the age in which 
they lived ; but their unwise contemporaries under- 
valued and neglected their instructions, and insulted 
and persecuted their best benefactors and friends : 
and such in all ages has been the spirit of igno- 
rance, bigotry, and daring profligacy. Neverthe- 
less, these virtuous confessors persevered in their 
honourable career; and, animated by the hope of 
future reward and of ultimate success, when they 
were no longer permitted to benefit their fellow- 
creatures by their instructions, they were contented 
to do it by their sufferings 3. 


1} Kings xix. 10, 14. 

21 Kings xviii. 4, 13, xix. 4. 

3 By their sufferings.} The writer is generally thought, as I 
have before observed, to allude to the persecution of the Jews 
for their religion under Antiochus Epiphanes, the tyrant of Sy- 
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3.] The writer concludes this catalogue of distin- 
guished persons with remarking, that the faith 
which produced these extraordinary effects was exer- 
cised upon promises far less important than those 
which are now made to believers in Christ, ver. 39, 
40. 

Now all these 4, though they obtained an honour- 
able testimony through faith, yet received not the 
pronuse, God having long ago provided something 
better for us, that they without us might not be 
complete >, 





ria, in which many suffered death in extreme tortures, Parti- 
culars are related in the second book of Maccabees, ch. vi. vil. 
The suffering heroes were offered life, liberty, and every favour 
which the tyrant could bestow, if they would renounce their re- 
ligion; but they spurned his offers, and joyfully submitted to 
insult and scourging, and death, triumphing in the hope of a 
resurrection to immortality. How they acquired this faith in a 
resurrection is very difficult to be accounted for, as it forms no 
part of the Mosaic revelation. It was probably a tradition, 
founded upon an ancient revelation. The notions, however, 
which the Jews entertained upon this subject were very imper- 
fect when Christ appeared, by whose gospel alone life and im- 
mortality are brought to light. 

* All these.} This expression by no means implies, as Mr. 
Hallett seems to apprehend (see his note on ver. 32), that all 
the individuals mentioned or alluded to in this chapter were 
virtuous characters, and such as entitled them to the hope of 
salvation: they are only brought forward as examples of the 
efficacy of faith in specific instances. The victories of Jephthah 
and Sampson no more prove them to have been good men, than 
the miracles performed by Judas would prove him to be a true 
disciple of Jesus, 

> Might not be complete.] It isa strange conceit of Mr. Hal- 
lett's, that good men under the Mosaic dispensation continued 
after death in a state of insensibility till the coming of Christ : 
but that all good Christians when they die enter immediately 
upon a state of activity and happiness, and that this is the better 
thing provided for us. Nothing but the clearest revelation 
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All these extraordinary men have a high cha- 
racter in the sacred history, because of the vigour 
and practical excellence of their faith. Yet, after 
all, the object of their faith was mean, and of little 
value, in comparison with ours. Most of these emi- 
nent persons expected nothing better than temporal 
deliverances and blessings: or, if they looked for- 
ward to a future life, their hope must have rested 
on a precarious foundation, and their best prospect 
was that of the promised Messiah ; a promise, the 
accomplishment of which they were not permitted 
to see. This privilege was reserved for us who live 
under the dispensation of the Messiah, in whom we 
believe, and by whose mission and resurrection we 
are elevated to the assurance of a future life. To 
complete the illustrious catalogue of those who 





could establish a fact so highly improbable as this. The better 
thing provided for Christians is the actual advent of the Mes- 
siah as the object of faith ; and the phalanx of those who have 
distinguished themselves by the energy and triuniphs of their 
faith in former ages is represented as incomplete, till- joined 
by the army of Christian worthies and confessors. _‘* some- 
thing better for us: that is, the knowledge of the Messiah.” 
Newcome. 

““ None of the people of old received, or could possibly 
know, how the promise was to be made good. All they could 
do was to expect and believe that it would be performed. But 
God foresaw and ordered matters so, that we should see the 
whole fulfilled. .... These good and faithful men were not per- 
fect, or had not a complete notion of God’s purpose.’ Sykes. 
—‘* God has provided some better thing for us: the promise 
to them was the first personal appearance of the Messiah; the 
better thing provided for us is the promise of Christ’s second 
appearance, that they might then be made perfect, but not with- 
out us, though we have received the accomplishment of the first 
without them.” Wolfius, See Duddridge, 
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are entitled to high distinction on account of the 
achievements of their faith, it has pleased God that 
the names of believers in Jesus should also be 
added, whose exploits and sufferings, in virtue of 
faith in their honoured chief, will make a splendid 
addition to the achievements of former times; for 
they who enjoy peculiar privileges miay reasonably 
be expected to distinguish themselves proportion- 
ably by honourable exertions. 


SECTION Uf. 


THE WRITER, in this chapter, suggests a variety 
La, 
of weighty considerations to dissuade and deter 
the Hebrew Christians from apostasy. Ch. xii. 
throughout. 


1. He presses upon their minds the examples of 
persevering and triumphant faith which he has just 
celebrated, and he especially directs their attention 
to that of Jesus, ver. 1—4. 

Wherefore, since we are surrounded by so great 
a chud of witnesses’, let us also lay aside every 
weizht, and the sin? which easily entangleth us, 








1 Cloud of witnesses.| Not witnesses to our exertions, but 
witnesses to the truth; a multitude of confessors and martyrs 
by whose example we ought to be animated. Sce Grotius, 
Whtby, &c. “so thick a company of men who acted by the 
prirciple of faith, and endured so many afflictions.” Sykes. 

? The sin:} i.e. apostasy, which easily entangles (euregisa- 
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and let us run with perseverance the race which és 
appointed us. 

I have defined the nature and represented the ex- 
cellence of faith in the divine promises, by referring 
you to those eminent examples of the triumphs of 
faith which are recorded in the Hebrew scriptures. 
Here we read of many who suffered persecution, 
and torments, and death, rather than renounce their 
principles and abandon their hopes. What is the 
natural inference froin this representation ? Surely, 
that it is incumbent upon us to breathe the same 
honourable, inflexible, persevering spirit, by which 
our ancestors were so nobly distinguished. Since 
then we are encompassed with so great a multitude 
of confessors and martyrs to the great principle of 
confidence in God, let us be ambitious to enroll 
ourselves in the glorious fraternity. We are like 
candidates in the public games to run for a prize, 
and the race will require our utmost exertion: let 
us then throw aside every weight which would retard 
our course, and the very garments which, by entan- 
gling our steps, would impede our exertion, and let 
us press forward till we reach the goal. In other 
words, let us lay aside all prejudice against the go- 
spel, and all that reluctance which we who have in- 
dulged expectations so widely different from thetrith 


rov), which like a long garment folds about the legs of the reer 
and obstructs his speed, or throws him down. See Hallett and 
Newcome. ‘* Not any one sin, but every sin which is apt to 
get round us and entangle us, and thus to hinder us in our 
course.’ Sykes. See J Cor. ix. 24, 26. 
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are so prone to feel against the mission and cha- Ch. xi. 


racter of Jesus, and which is so constant and power- 
ful a temptation to apostasy ; and having upon just 
grounds embraced the truth, let us resolutely perse- 
vere in our adherence to it, and approve ourselves 
the worthy heirs of the faith of our ancestors. 

Looking upon Jesus, the leader and the finesher 
of this faith', who, with a view to the poy which 
was set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
zgnominy, and ts seated at the right hand of the 
throne of God. 

I have a greater and more interesting exainple to 
propose to you than any or all that I have already 
mentioned. It is that of our master Jesus himself. 
Look, my Christian friends, to our great leader; 
trace him from the beginning to the end of his 
course. He was the first to begin the career of faith, 
and the first to receive its reward. How did faith 
exert itself in him, and how was it recompensed ? 
Confiding in the promise of God, that his reward 
should be proportioned to his labours and his suf- 


' The leader and finisher :] i. e. the person who exhibited a 
perfect example of Christian faith from beginning te end, both 
In its exertions and its rewards. “‘ Christ was not the Author 
of Faith, but the Leader on to it. He was the person that goes 
before and leads us on as captain. And thus is this word used 
as often as it is applied to our Saviour. Acts iii. 25, v. 31, 
Heb. ii. 10. The Leader of faith is one who leads the way in 
faith, encouraging others to follow. And the Finisher must be 
one that has gone through and brought to perfection faith - one 
who, by showing what may be accomplished or done by the prac- 
tice of faith, has dune and borne all that can be done in conse- 
quence of that principle.’ Sykes. 
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ferings, he endured crucifixion, he made light of the 
disgrace, he did not shrink from duty, or from suf- 
fering: and proportioned to his faith is his honour 
and reward. He was raised from the dead, and 
is exalted to the right hand of God, to power, and 
glory, and to be the head of his church. Shall we 
hesitate then to believe and to obey the gospel, 
when the pain and shaine to which we are exposed 
by it can bear no proportion to what he endured for 
us ? 

For consider him who endured such opposition 
of sinners to himself, lest ye be wearied?, fainting 
wn your minds. Ye have not yet resisted unto blood 
combating against sin3, 

In order to confirm your virtuous and Christian 
resolution, consider well the analogy between the 
sufferings of Jesus and your own: the fortitude 








' Consider.) avadoyiwache, trace the analogy between his 
case and yours. ‘‘ The word signifies, to reason, to argue from, 
to compare cases.’’ Sykes. 

2 Lest ye be wearied.] ‘* xapvetv est tadio laboris affici: ex- 
Aveobas, lassari. Heec duo verba a palestra, et ab athletis re- 
cepta sunt, qui dicuntur xapvelv x. 7. A. quum vel animi, vel cor- 
poris robore ac viribus destituti, victas dant adversario manus, 
palmamque concedunt,”” Rosenmuller. ‘‘ that ye may not give 
out.” Worslcy. 

3 Combating against sin.| ‘“ The phrase seems to be borrowed 
from gladiatorial exhibitions.” Newcome. Unto blood, wexpis 
ainaros. q.d. ad sanguinis usque profusionem. Pudeat vos de- 
fatigari levioribus malis. Illi quorum supra meminimus partim 
ad capitalia supplicia, partim ad tormenta rapti fuere, Christus 
ipse mortem, et quidem crucis pcerpessus est. Vos libertutis tan- 
tum et facultatum damna aut pericula incurristis, anapriay hie 
intellige defectionem a religione Christiand.” Rosenmuller. Sin, 
perhaps the persecuting power; and sinners, in the preceding 
verse, persecutors. 
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which he exhibited, and the glory which he ac- ch. xu. 


quired. You meet with opposition and persecu- 
tion from the enemies of the gospel: so did he. 
His doctrine was discredited, his mission was de- 
spised, his character was caluinniated, his miracles 
were ascribed to Beelzebub, his person was insulted, 
and, finally, he was condemned as a blasphemer, 
and crucified as a traitor. Yet he bore all with 
magnanimity; he declined no suffering which was 
expedient as a testimony to truth, and to accomplish 
the purposes of his mission. And what have you 
suffered in comparison with him? You have in- 
deed been insulted, calumniated, robbed, and im- 
prisoned, and you have borne all with a patience 
and fortitude which has done you the highest credit : 
but you have not yet, like your great leader, been 
called forth to sacrifice life in the defence of truth, 
and in the severe conflict with the persecuting 
power. Prepare yourselves, my dear brethren, for 
this last and greatest trial: animated by the exam- 
ple of your honoured master, by the pattern of his 
sufferings, and by the splendour of his recompense, 
faint not, halt not, in the career of glory ; persevere 
in your honourable course, and cheerfully submit to 
bear the cross, that so you may ultimately obtain 
the crown. 


2. The writer reminds the Hebrew Christians 
that persecutions themselves are proofs of paternal 
affection, and that they would be ultimately bencfi- 
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cial; consequently that they afford no just ground 
for apostasy, ver. 5—11. 

1.) Correction in a limited degree is what every 
son may expect from a parent, and the persecutions 
they endured were proofs that God acknowledged 
them as his genuine children, ver. 5—8. 

And have ye! forgotten the exhortation which 
reasoneth? with you as with sons (Prov. iii. 1), 
12), Aly son, think not lightly of the discipline of 
the Lord, nor faint under his reproof ; for whom 
the Lord loveth he correcteth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth3 ? 

I have just hinted that persecution is a fierce 
antagonist, with which it will be needful for you 
to struggle to the last extremity like your glorious 
leader, if you are desirous to win the prize. But 
this potent enemy may be regarded in a less formi- 
dable and more conciliatory light. Persecution is a 
divine discipline, intended to correct, to strengthen, 


? And have ye.] Mr. Hallett reads this as an interrogation ; 
and observes, “‘ that it is not likely that the writer here designed 
to accuse the Hebrews of having forgotten the scriptures.” 

® Which reasoneth.] diareyeras. See Macknight. Mr. Wake- 
field translates the passage, ‘‘ have ye forgotten that encoura- 
ging voice, which talketh with you as with sons ?” 

3 4nd scourgeth.] The modern Jews and our translation point 
and understand the original, Prov. iii. 12, as signifying, “ even 
as a father the son in whom he delighteth.” The writer of this 
epistle follows the Greek version, and the original equally ad- 
mits both. But the parallelism of the sentence is better pre- 
served in the LXX. than in the English translation. ‘The Ara- 
bic, Syriac, and Chaldce follow the Greek version. The Latin 
Vulgate agrees with the English. See Hallett and Sykes. 
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and to improve the mind, and persecutors are a rod Ch. XU. 


in the hand of God, employed by him to fulfill his 
gracious purposes ; nor can they do less, or more, 
than his paternal wisdom is pleased to appoint. 
Your own scriptures, my beloved brethren, bear me 
out in this representation. Do not you recollect the 
advice and the reasoning of Solomon in the book of 
Proverbs, ch. ili. 11, 12, where, addressing himself 
to his reader, as a father to his son, he urges him 
neither to be insensible to the discipline of afflic- 
tion, nor yet to sink into despondency under it: 
and he enforces this advice by the just and affecting 
consideration, that all affliction, of whatever kind, 
proceeds from God, and that it is a discipline with 
which he usually visits those whom he acknowledges 
as his sons, those who most resemble him, who are 
most dear to him, for whom he has provided an 
everlasting inheritance, and whom he is training 
up, by this painful but needful and salutary exercise, 
for the possession and fruition of it, when the sea- 
son of maturity shall arrive. 

Bear chastisement 4 with patience: God is deal- 
ing with you> as with sons: for what son is there 








4 Bear chastisement.| Mr. Wakefield observes, that “ the old 
versions unanimously disown the conjunction ¢, and this gives 
beauty and propriety to the passage.” The Alexandrine, Cler- 
mont, and many other manuscripts read ei. 

5 God is dealing with you.] weorgeperas. ‘ God is offered, 
or offereth himself, to you as to sons.”” Sykes. See this use of 
wpoogeperas in Grotius, Raphelius, Xenophon, and Wetstein,” 
Bowyer. 

“* Hoc sensu verbum sepe obvium est apud bonos auctores, pre- 
cipue Demosthenem. Agit vobiscum tanquam cum liberis, osten- 
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whom his father chastiseth not ? But if ye be with- 
out ehastisement, of which all others are partakers, 
certainly ye are spurious 1, and not legitimate sons. 

Let the considerations which the wise prince sug- 
gests to his readers reconcile you, my brethren, to 
a persecuted and suffering state. Look beyond se- 
cond causes: think not upon the malice and wic- 
kedness of your adversaries: trace all to God: it is 
by his permission they act: it is he that is inflict- 
ing parental chastisement by their instrumentality. 
Murmur not at his dispensations. God is acting 
the part of a wise and affectionate parent. He cor- 
rects because he loves, and wills the happiness of 
his children. If you were not exercised with the 
discipline of suffering and persecution, as all true 
believers are, it would be a proof that you were not 
the children of God, but children of the world; for 
the world loves and cherishes its own offspring ; and 
if your conduct was such as to escape persecution 
in times like these, it would be a proof that you are 
not what you profess to be, true believers in Christ ; 
but wicked hypocrites, who make a profession of 
Christianity only so far as it suits your own conve- 
nience, and to answer some sinister end. 


2.) The obligation they were under to acquiesce 
and submit to the divine discipline was beyond com- 





dit se vestri habere curam, saluti vestre prospicere, ut solent pa- 
tres, qui liberos bene educare student.’ Rosenmuller. 

' Spurious.] ‘The meaning is, no due care is taken of you, 
no concern is shown about your welfare.”’ Sykes. 
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parison greater than that under which they had lain cp, xu. 
to earthly parents, ver. J—11. 


Have we then? had natural fathers? who chas- Ver. 9. 
tised us, and whom we reverenced ? and shall we 
not much rather be in subjection to the Father of 
spirits 4, and live 5 ? 

Has the discipline with which we have been exer- 
cised by wise and virtuous parents in the days of 
childhood produced that filial awe and reverence in 
our minds which has induced us upon all occasions, 
without hesitation or reluctance, to obey their or- 
ders ? and is it not much more reasonable to resign 
ourselves entirely to the will and direction of our 
heavenly Father, to whom we owe existence and all 
its blessings ? obedience to whom will ensure ever- 
lasting life, while disobedience will be attended with 
consequences far more terrible than the punishment 


2 Have we then.) Wakefield, Newcome, and others, read 
this as a question. Mr. Wakefield observes, that the same ele- 
gant construction is found in other good writers. See Bowyer. 

$ Natural fathers.) So Wakefield. waregas rns caupnos, fa- 
thers of our flesh. 

+ Father of spirits.) tw warpt rwy nvevmarwy, * our spiritual 
father.” Wakefield——“ patri spirituum : cui nos omnes corpus 
et animam debemus, ut Num. xvi. 22. vel potius, patri spivituali, 
patri qui est spiritus perfectissimus, qui nunquam pro lubitu, sine 
idoneis rationibus castigat, vel errores in castigando admittit, ut 
patres humani solenit. Nam describitur Deus ut parens, non ut 
creator.” Rosenmuller. 

5 And live.) Dr. Doddridge observes that the writer here al- 
ludes to the law, Deut. xxi. 18, &c. which inflicts capital punish- 
ment on the disobedient child; and he mentions this as an in- 
stance of the writer’s forcible way of suggesting the most weighty 
thought, sometimes in an oblique manner and in very few words. 
He ascribes the epistle to Paul, and observes that many such 
passages are to be found in that apostle’s writings. 
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of death, inflicted by the law of Moses on the rebel- 
lious son. 

For they indeed corrected us for a short time} as 
they thought fit?, but He for our advantage, that 
we might be partakers of his holiness 4. 

Earthly parents, in the discipline which they ad- 
ministered, generally intended well, and correction 
had its use: but the motives even of the best of 
parents are not always pure, nor their judgement 
infallible. Caprice, passion, partiality, nay, even 
cruelty, occasionally dictate paternal chastisement : 
and sometimes, with the best intentions, they are 
mistaken, both with regard to the cause, the na- 
ture, the measure, and the effect of the correction 
which they apply. But the father of spirits is in- 
finitely remote from all infirmity of this kind. He 
has no motive but kindness; he has no measure 
but wisdom; he never errs as to the cause, the 
time, the degree, the nature, or the duration of the 
discipline with which he visits his frail and suffering 











1 For a short time.] wpos oAvyas yueeus, for a few days. Dr. 
Doddridge observes, but perhaps it is too great a refinement, 
“ that this is to be applied both to our earthly parents and to 
our heavenly Father; and it contains a beautiful and comfort- 
able intimation that this whole life, when compared with our 
future being, is but as a few days: indeed infinitely less than 
the days of childhood to those of the longest life of man upon 
earth.” | 

2 As they thought fit.] xara ro doxev avroig, “ as it seemed 
fit to them. Perhaps not always rightly.” Newcome. “after 
their own humour.” Wakefield. 

3 For our advantage.) evi +o cupdepoy. “ for our profit.” 
Newcome. ‘for our good.” Wakefield. 

+ Partakers of his holiness.] “ might become holy as he is 
holy.” Newcome, 
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children: he intends their good, and he effects it ; 
nor will he desist till he accomplishes his purpose ; 
till he has moulded them to that filial temper and 
spirit to which it is his will to form them; toa 
resemblance to himself in holiness and purity. Nor 
are those sufferings, which are brought upon us by 
the envy and malice of persecutors themselves, to 
be regarded in any other light than as visitations 
from God. For the rage and malice of angry and 
violent men are as entirely under the direction and 
controul of divine providence as a disease or a tem- 
pest. 

Now no correction for the present ts a subject 
of joy 5, but of sorrow: nevertheless, afterwards it 
yreldeth the peaceful frint of righteousness to those 
that are evercised® by it. 

I do not mean, by any thing which I have said, 
to divest you of the feelings of human nature, or to 
advise you to act as if you were insensible to suf- 
fering. All suffering is painful ; and the sufferings 





5 No correction is, &c.j ¢ox2i esvat, seemeth to be: but doxzi is 
here an expletive. See Hallett and Newcome. 

6 Exercised.) yeyupvacwevors, “‘ to those who are trained 
by it.” Macknight; who remarks, that “ there is an allusion 
to those who were trained to the combat by the exercises of the 
palestra.”’ Dr. Doddridge supposes that “ the peaceful fruit 
of righteousness contains an allusion to the crown of olive given 
to the victor in the Olympic games, which was an emblem of 
peace.” He mentions, that ‘‘ Bos translates the word eipnvixsy, 
pleasant, joyful; and that Wolfius supposes an allusion to the 
peace of God, which we obtain by faith.” 

“* Though at first all chastening is matter of sorrow, and not 
of joy, yet afterwards it produces quiet of mind, and such in- 
ward peace in the progress in virtue and goodness as abun- 
dantly compensates the grief at first felt.” Sykes. 
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which you have endured, as well as those to which 
you will in all probability be called out, are of the 
most exquisite kind; they are such as you cannot 
but feel most severely: but let them not alienate 
your heart from God, nor tempt you to apostatize 
from your Christian profession : for be assured, that 
whatever you endure in the cause of truth shall 
hereafter find an abundant compensation; and 
persevering fortitude shall be crowned with distin- 
guished honour and everlasting peace. 


3. The writer urges the believing Hebrews to re- 
move whatever might impede the progress of others, 
and to discountenance those whose evil example, like 
that of Esau, might have a pernicious influence, 
ver. 12—17. 

1.) He exhorts the Hebrew believers, from the 
considerations which he had offered, to encourage 
themselves to a vigorous prosecution of their Chris- 
tian course, ver. 12—14. 

Therefore set right} the hands which hang down, 
and the enfeebled knees; and make smooth paths ® 





— 





1 Set right.] avocbwoare. ‘* Quapropter remissas manus et 
genua languescentia erigite.’ Rosenmuller. “ bring to their 
right position.” Macknight. ‘ Avogdow, surrigo, sursum vel 
rursus erigo—metaphorice, reficio, in pristinum meliorem statum 
reddo.” Schleusner. The words are taken from Isa. xxxv. 3, 
LXX. with a little variation. The prophet calls upon the weak 
and feeble to rouse and exert themselves. As Rosenmuller ob- 
serves, it cannot be supposed that the prophet alludes to the 
Grecian games, but rather to those who were faint and weary 
with along journey. The Hebrews had been harassed with 
persecution, and were in danger of apostasy. 

* Smooth paths.) “ reoyias osha: Teyyia, semita, via, Sen- 
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Jor your fect, that the limb which halts may not Ch. Xu. 
be put out of joint 3, but rather be healed. Pursue Ver. \4. 


peace with all men, and that holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord4. 

Thus you see that affliction and persecution are 
no proof of a bad cause, nor any reason why you 
should desert your profession. On the contrary, 
they rather afford a presumption that you, and the 
cause for which you suffer, are under the special 
care and providence of God. Do not then, my 
brethren, give way to discouragement and despon- 
dency. Having advanced so far, persevere to the 
end: rouse your spirits, summon up your resolu- 
tion, renew your vigour and your activity in your 
Christian career. You have indeed a rugged path 
before you, and the limbs of some of you begin to 
fail: but be not disheartened ; do not stop, do not 
look back; level the ruggedness of the way; I have 
furnished you with materials ; press forward, there- 
fore, avoiding every occasion of stumbling, every 





sus igitur, Facite complanari vobis vias per quas ituri estis.” Ro- 
senmuller. Hallett says the word is used in the same sense 
Prov. iv. 1), 12, xi. 5, xu. 15. 

3 Put out of joint.) See Macknight. “‘ iva uy ro ywaAoy ex- 
tpany. Ne membrum debile luxetur, sed sanetur potius, To 
xwasy hic est membrum corporis ubi nervi aliquid de vigore suo 
perdidere.” Rosenmuller. ‘ Talia membra, si iter fiat per loca 
inequalia, facile loco suo excidunt, sive luxantur, quod hic est ex- 
reerecias.” Grotius, Rosenmuller. e, . 

* See the Lord.) See Matt. v.8, 1 Cor. xiii. 12, Rev. xxii. 4, 
In this expression some have supposed a beautiful allusion to 
the cloud of glory in the most holy place, into which none but 
the high-priest was permitted to enter. But in the new Jeru- 
salem all shall be admitted to the beatific vision ; all will be 
high-priests, clothed in holiness as in a pontifical robe, 
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act which would wound your integrity and disable 
you from proceeding. Live in peace: do not un- 
necessarily give offence, nor provoke persecution ; 
and be not unwilling to associate in Christian com- 
munion with those who may not see the necessity 
of submitting to the yoke of the law. Above all 
things practise holiness; not legal holiness merely ; 
but put on that robe of universal virtue, which, 
like the golden garments of Aaron, will qualify you 
for adinission into the most holy place, and will 
secure your acceptance with God. 


2.) He exhorts them to mark and to discounte- 
nance those whose evil example, like that of Esau, 
would have a pernicious influence upon others, ver. 
1l5s—lI7. 

Carefully observing lest any one fall short of 
the gift of God, lest any root of bitterness spring- 
ing up trouble you?, and by it many be polluted. 

Be watchful over one another. Often look at- 
tentively around, and seeif there be any one of your 
number who is wavering in his profession, and ready 


' The gift of God.) rs yagiros, grace, favour: the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel, so called as the gratuiiuus gift of God. Titus 
ii. 11,2 Cor. vic}. ‘ falling short of, vsepwy aro, isno where, 
else used in the New Testament, It often occurs without a 
preposition, and signifies, to be wanting, or deficient in. Rom. iii. 
23, 1 Cor.i. 7, John ii. 3. Here it means failing to attain, | 
through sloth or carelessness.” Sykes. 

® Trouble you.] evoyaAn. This is the reading of all the copies 
and versions. But the words are a citation, or nearly such, from 
Deut. xxix. 18, LXX., where the reading js ev sxoAn, which is 
preferred by Grotius, Mill, and Wakefield, who translates the 
words, ‘“ lest any root of bitterness, as gall, spring up.” 
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to decline from the faith, either through fear of per- Ch. XII. 


secution, or disgust at the doctrine of the gospel ; 
and observe particularly whether there be any who, 
not satisfied with their own defection, are endea- 
vouring to sow the seeds of discontent and disaffec- 
tion among their brethren, so that others are in 
danger of being seduced by them from their alle- 
glance to the truth; and if such dangerous mem- 
bers are to be found in your community, mark them 
well, and first endeavour to reclaim them, and, if 
possible, to bring them back to the faith: but, if 
they are irrecoverable, disown them altogether; hold 
no fellowship with them ; but root up and cast away 
the poisonous weed, that it may not diffuse its bale- 
ful influence and destroy the crop. 

Lest there be any fornicator, or profane per- 
son, like Esau, who, for one repast, gave away 


8 Fornicator, or profane person, like Esau.) This account of 
Hsau's selling his birthright is related Gen. xxv. 29: that of 
his unavailing regret at being cheated out of his father’s bless- 
ing, Gen, xxvii. 30—40, Esau is called a fornicator; proba- 
bly because he married into a heathen family, Gen. xxvi. 34; 
and perhaps he might tolerate, if not practise, idolatrous wor- 
ship. Idolatry is often called fornication in the scriptures, not 
only because it allowed lewdness, and in some cases even re- 
quired prostitution, but more especially because the connexion 
between God and his chosen people being represented as a 
marriage covenant, idolatry was a violation of that covenant. 
An idolater, therefore, is called a fornicator, and the idolatrous 
church a harlot. See Taylor’s Key to the Romans, ch. it. sect.11., 
Esau is also called profane, because he despised and sold his 
birthright. The birthright that he sold was no doubt the entail 
of the promise, which he must have known to have been made 
upon the family of Isaac, and which probably he did not know 
to have been settled before his birth upon the posterity of his 
younger brother. He was criminal, therefore, in parting with 
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ch. xu. his birthright. For ye know, that afterward, when 

Ver. 17. he desired to inherit the blessing, he was rejected ; 

for he found no way to change his father’s mend), 
though he sought it earnestly, even with tears. 

Observe further, whether there be any persons 

among you who are attached to the licentious in- 

dulgences of heathenism, who set little value upon 

the privileges and the promises of the gospel, and 

who are willing to sacrifice all their professions and 

all their hopes to the gratification of their appetites, 

and to their secular interests, as Esau sacrificed the 





a privilege to which he thought he had a claim. Perhaps he 
expected, that by the blessing of Isaac he might recover his lost 
birthright; but out of this he was again tricked by the base 
artifices of Rebekah aad Jacob; nor could he by all his tears 
and passionate exclamations prevail upon his father to revoke 
the grant. But though the conduct of Esau was reprehensible, 
it is no excuse for the meanness, fraud, and falsehood of Re- 
bekah and Jacob. And it ought to be remembered, that the 
descent of the promise did not in the least degree depend upon 
the success of these tricks and impositions of the younger bro- 
ther, but had been fixed by Providence, independently on the 
merits of either, previous to their birth: Gen. xxv. 23, Rom. ix. 
12. This state of things is in perfect unison with the general 
dispensations of divine providence, by which external advantages 
are continually dispensed promiscuously without any regard to 
character. 

“To be profane is to treat with contempt any thing that God 
appoints, knowing it to be his appointment; or, if God him- 
self be treated not with that reverence and respect which is due 
to his majesty, this is properly profaneness.”” Sykes. 

' To change his father’s mind.]  peravoras. See Wakefeld, 
Newcome. ‘‘ weravoix does not signify here repentance, but 
change of sentiment.” Owen ap. Bowyer. Vide chap. vi. 1, where 
the sane word occurs in the same sense. Repentance from 
dead works: i.e. change of mind from the works of the law, 
called dead works because they leave those who rely upon them 
a sentence of death: ceasing to depend upon them for justi- 
leation. 
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privileges of his primogeniture for one miserable 
meal, plainly proving that he valued them not. 
Wretched indeed is the case of these thoughtless 
and wicked apostates. Esau, the surrender of whose 
birthright had been extorted from him by the crav- 
ings of hunger, and by the ungenerous conduct of 
Jacob, and who had been cheated out of his father’s 
blessing by the joint artifice of his mother and his 
brother imposing upon the credulity of a weak old 
man, was soon and deeply sensibie of his loss. 
This, however, he could not repair, for all his tears 
and bitter exclamations could not prevail upon Isaac 
to recall the blessing. Sov, likewise, those wicked 
apostates who, in contradiction to their better judge- 
ments, sacrifice their Christian birthright, their 
principles and their hopes, to the gratification of 
their passions, and to views of self-interest, will an- 
other day, when it is too late, have their eyes opened 
to see and bitterly to lament their folly. In the 
mean time, it is your duty to exclude such persons 
from Christian communion, that others may not be 
corrupted by their pernicious example. 


4. The writer presses this duty of stedfastness, 
from the consideration of the different spirit of the 
law and gospel, one being 9 dispensation of terror, 
the other of mercy, ver. 18 —24. 

1.) He represents the awful pomp with which the 
law was delivered at Afount Simai, but which did 
rot accompany the new dispensation, ver. 18— 


or. 
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Moreover', ye are not come to the mountain 
which was the object of touch?, and which burned 
with fire, nor to the thick cloud, and darkness, and 
tempest, nor to the blast of the trumpet, and the 
sound of words, the hearers of which entreated3 
that the discourse might not be addressed to them 
any more, for they could not endure that strict 
command, If even a beast touch the mountain, it 


. shall be stoned+; and so terrible was the appear- 


ance, that Moses said>, I exceedingly fear and 
tremble. 

The mild and gentle spirit of the new dispensa- 
tion, and the glorious privileges which it confers, 
form an additional and very powerful motive for a 
faithful adherence to it, which must operate very 








‘ Moreover.] yap. ‘ This is not an inferenee from what im- 
mediately precedes, but an additional reason for perseverance : 
connected with ver. 15." Sykes. 

* Object of touch.] WyAapwpevw, a hebraism for pyrrgyru. 
Grotius, Not that might be touched, for the people were for- 
bidden to approach it, but which was the object of touch; tan- 
gible, solid, in opposition to Mount Sion, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem ; which was spiritual, and not perceptible by the senses. 
Mr. Wakefield gives the sentence a different turn; viz. “a 
mountain spread all over and burning with fire.” . “an earthly 
matcrial mountain.’’ Newcome. 

3 Entreated,] Sce Exod. xix. 1|6—19, xx. 1, 18, 19. 

* It shall be stoned.) Exod. xix. 12,13. The words added 
in the reecived text, ‘ or thrust through with a dart,’”” are 
wanting in most of the ancient manuseripts and versions. 
** [They were probably a marginal insertion.” Owen, Bowyer. 

> Moses said.] This declaration of Moses does not appear in 
the history : hence some have inferred that the epistle to the 
Hebrews was not written by a Jew, but there might be a tradi- 
tion to this eect ; and the eircunistance itself is highly proba- 


ble. 
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strongly upon every candid and ingenuous mind. Ch. XI. 


There is nothing in the promulgation of the doc- 
trine of Christ to alarm your fears, like the awful 
scenes which took place at the promulgation of the 
law. You are not conducted through a dreary and 
perilous wilderness to a lofty mountain, the object 
of sight and sense, burning with fire, enveloped in 
smoke, darkened with clouds, and involved in tem- 
pests. You hear no alarming blast of a trumpet, 
no supernatural voice, articulating sounds such as 
struck terror into the Jewish hosts, and induced the 
dismayed people unanimously and earnestly to re- 
quest that Moses would be their mediator with God, 
to communicate the divine commands, that they 
might not again be terrified with those tremendous 
thunders. For they were struck with horror at all 
they saw and heard; and trembled at the rigour of 
the prohibition which had been issued to prevent 
their passing the appointed limits, which extended 
to beasts as well as to men: and Moses himself was 
no doubt exceedingly alarmed, though the history 
does not expressly mention it, and we must needs 
suppose that he dare not have ascended the moun- 
tain and ventured into the thick darkness where 
God was, if he had not been specially encouraged 
and fortified for the occasion. All this alarming 
apparatus was extremely well suited to the intro- 
duction of a dispensation of terror. But it is our 
happiness to have been admitted into a more inild 
and liberal dispensation, a dispensation of mercy and 
peace, Which addresses itself, not te our senses and 
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passions, but to our reason, not to our fears, but to 
our love and gratitude, and which required not to 
be published with such terrific pomp. 


2.) The writer contrasts the mild spirit of the 
gospel with the severity of the law, under the figure 
of an introduction to the privileges and society of 
a free and a happy community, and to the solem- 
nities of a spiritual temple in heaven, ver. 22—24. 

But ye are come} to Afount Sion®, even to the 


1 But ye are come.] The design of the writer is to contrast 
the mild and gentle spirit of the gospel with the terrors of the 
law, and from this consideration to deduce an argument for 
stedfastness in the faith: and he effects his purpose by an inge- 
nious allegory. 

In the course of his epistle he has represented the visionary 
tabernacle which was exhibited to Moses in the Mount, fora 
model of the grand Mosaic tabernacle, as having a real exist- 
ence in the heavenly Sion, and being beyond all comparison 
superior to that of which it was the model. In the sanctuary 
of this tabernacle God resides, upon his mercy-seat, and here 
Jesus officiates as the high-priest, propitiating with his own 
blood. Now, as the law at its first promulgation introduced 
the affrighted Israelites to the terrors of Sinai, so the gospel 
introduces believers to all the glories and privileges of this hea- 
venly Jerusalem. 

Keeping this imagcry in view, the whole of the author's dis- 
course in the three following verses is not only consistent and 
intelligible, but highly beautiful, and apposite. In a figurative 
style he describes the privileges of the gospel state. Whereas, 
upon any other supposition, if the author is interpreted literally, 
whether what he advances is applied to the state of things on 
earth, or in heaven, or partly to one and partly to the other, 
the whole appears unintelligible, inconsistent, and irrelevant. 
Of the commentators which I have consulted, Dr. Sykes ap- 
pears to have approached the nearest to the true meaning of 
the writer. 

° To Mount Sion.) Hallett justly observes that Sion was the 
ald city where David dwelt, Selomon’s temple was built upen 
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city of the tiving God, to the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem*, and to myriads of messengers of God, to 
the general assembly®, and congregation of the 





Mount Moriah, 2 Chron. iii. 1. Hence Mount Sion never sig- 
nifies the place of the old Jewish temple. Afterwards David 
and the other prophets speak of Mount Sion as the place where 
the gospel would be first published to all nations, and whither 
people of all nations, whether Jews or Gentiles, would assemble 
and worship together, Isa. ii. 3, 1 Pet. 11. 5, 6. «Ye have 
joined yourselves to a dispensation which has nothing terrible 
or difficult.” Sykes. 

S The city of the living God.] The gospel state, represented 
under the figure of a community consecrated to God, and under 
his direction. The living God: though the patriarchs, and those 
to whom the promises were originally made, died in faith, only 
seeing them afar off, God is living still, and will ever live, to 
fulfill all his promises. The city of God is the city where God 
resides, on the mercy-seat of that celestial sanctuary which was 
exhibited to Moses. 

* The heavenly Jerusalem.] The city of Jerusalem was typical 
of the Christian church. The upper or heavenly Jerusalem is 
opposed to the Jerusalem that now is; i.e. to the state of things 
under the law, Gal. iv. 25, 26. And therefore the heavenly Je- 
rusalem does not here signify heaven, cr the place where all 
good men shall dwell after the resurrection, but the state of 
things under the gospel, or the community of believers. In the 
present allegory, it is the city where that heavenly tabernacle is 
fixed which Moses saw in the mountain. 

> To myriads of messengers of God.] peupiacw ayyedwy, my- 
riads, that is, tens of thousands, or a very large number of an- 
gels, But as the term ayyedos is ambiguous, and is used in 
the first chapter to express former prophets and messengers of 
God, there is no difficulty in taking it in a similar sense here ; 
and of understanding the writer as alluding to the far greater 
number of prophets and teachers under the gospel than under 
the law, and especially tu the great number of missionaries 
which were employed at the first promulgation of the gospel. 
These are called angels or messengers 2 Cor. viii. 23, Rev. 1. 20. 

© To the general assembly.| gavyyzcss.. Dr. Doddridge observes 
from Albert, Obserr. Philolog. p. 441, that “ this word properly 
signifies a stated convention upon some jovtul festival occasion, 
and is particularly applied to the concourse at the Olympic 
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ch. xu first-born, cnrolled in heaven', and to God the 
Ver. 24, judge of all?, and to gust men made perfect3, and 
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games: ‘ in which view,” adds Dr. Doddridge, ‘ it expresses a 
very lively and elegant opposition to the case of the Israelites, 
who were struck with a general terror when they were convened 
before Mount Sinai.” This is no doubt the writer's meaning 
here: q.d. in this city of our solemnities the gospel introduces 
us to the celcbration of a joyful universal festival, in which our 
hearts, instead of shrinking with terror, may justly expand with 
delight, It is plain that he is speaking of a state of things now 
existing, not of what will happen after the resurrection.“ 9a- 
vyyupis s@pe est conventus populi Isruelitict ad Deum laudan- 
dum.” Rosenmuller. 

1 Congregation of the first-born enrolled in heaven.] EXXAYTIA 
mpotoroxwy. ** exxa. church, signifies all who are called oué of 
the world, and entitled to an eternal inheritance in heaven.” 
Sykes. ‘‘ The right and privilege of the first-born was, that 
they were all God’s property, and sanctified to him, Exod. xiii. 
2, Numb. iii. 13, viit. 17. The Levites were taken instead of 
them. Now by Christ we are all called to be the first-born : 
i. e. to be hallowed, and to be God's peculiar.”” Sykes. 

Enrolled in heaven, anoyeypayywevwy. ‘The allusion here is 
to a book that contained the names of the first-born. Numb. iii. 
40. in heaven: in the heavenly Jerusalem, as citizens entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of the holy city, in whose records 
they are now registered. ‘The same scenery is still supported. 

2 To God the judge of all.] ‘* Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, were the only persons 
that were admitted to see the God of Israel. Exod. xxiv. 9, 10: 
the rest of the people were not permitted. But now every man 
is called upon to come to God, to sec him as he is.”” Sykes. 
The costume, if one may so express it, is still kept up. Every 
believer is admitted into the holy of holies, to sce the divine 
evlory on the merey-seat. ‘lo see God is to form those just and 
encouraging views of the divine attributes and character which 
the gospel exhibits. 

Macknight justly remarks, that * God is fitly styled the Judge 
of all, or universal monarch, agreeably to the phraseology of 
the Hebrews, who called those persons judges, who exercised 
sovercign rule in Israel.” ' —_ ‘* to God the judge and justifier 
of all believers, Jews and Gentiles.’ Hallett; who well ob- 
serves, that “ the word ail was not carclessly inserted here.” 

2 dud to just men made perfect.) mreviac Siuaiwy TerEAciw- 
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to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant+, and 
to a blood of sprinkling, which speaketh better 
than that of Abel». 








pevoov? “the spirits of just men made perfect.” The spivit of a 
man is a man himself, 1 Cor. ii. 11; the spirit of God ts God 
himself, ibid. The spirit of Timothy is Timothy himsel!, 2’fim. iv. 
22. See also 2 Cor. ii. 13, Rom. viii. 16, Philem. ver. 25: the 
spirits of just men, therefore, are just men themselves. Concern- 
ing these this writer teaches, that whereas the law could make 
nothing perfect, ch.x. 1, Christ hath by his one offering for ever 
perfected those who are sanctified.” Heb. x. 14. To the assem- 
bly of just men thus made perfect does the gospel introduce 
those who believe ; and who are themselves, therefore, justified 
and made perfect by the blood of Christ, that is, perfectly re- 
leased from the condemning sentence, and from the tyrannical 
authority of the law which is abolished by the death of Christ. 

By this interpretation the author appears to be intelligible 
and consistent. But if by the “ spirits of just men made per- 
fect,” we understand separate souls in an intermediate state, 
the observation is not only irrelevant, but it is not true. For in 
what sense can believers in Christ be said to be now introduced 
into the society of separate spirits in heaven ? or what privilege 
have they in this respect above good men under the law? “ By 
this,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ is not to be understood the state of 
good men in a future world, for to this they were not arrived; 
but to that greater perfection of character, and the superior pri- 
vileges which the gospel enables them to attain.” 

* Jesus the mediator of the new covenant.}| The writer has 
shown at large that Jesus, as mediator of the new covenani, 
after having suffered death as the victim by which the covenant 


is ratified, has since entered into the celestial tabernacle to offi-- 


ciate as high-priest in the holy of holies ; where it is the privi- 


lege of believers to be introduced to him through the gospel. 


See ch. viii. 6, ix. 15—21. 

The same scenery is still sustained : the meaning of which is, 
that by the gospel we become acquainted with the character, 
the mission, the doctrine, and the offices of Christ. 

5 A blood of sprinkling, which speaketh better than that of 
Abel.| Griesbach reads xessrroy for xoereova, and vo for roy, 
better for better things, and that of Abel for than Abel. 


The believer, introduced to Jesus in the sanctuary, is sprink-. 


led by him with his own blood, ch. ix. 13, 19,20 which speak- 


eth better than that of Abel. The blood of Abel, spilt by his. 
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I have been describing to you the terrors of the 
law, of Mount Sinai, of its darkness, its thunders, 
its lightnings and its earthquake: and of that tre- 
mendous voice of God, which our ancestors dared 
not continue to hear. I will now illustrate the 
gentle spirit of the gospel, the mildness of its intro- 
duction, and the excellence of its privileges. 

Under the guidance of the gospel you have been 
led to Mount Sion, that holy mountain, the moun- 
tain of the Lord, from which the oracles of God 
have long since announced that his law should go 
forth, that there all nations should assemble to 
worship, Isa. 11. 2, 5. 

You have been brought to the czy of the living 
God, to that holy and happy place which was the 
subject of the divine promise to your pious ances- 
tors, who never were put into possession, but died 
in faith: toa city consecrated to the God who, 
while generation after generation passes away, ever 
lives to fulfill his promises to the minutest iota; to 
that heavenly Jerusalem, where the true tabernacle 
is fixed, and that heavenly sanctuary is opened, in 
which our great high-priest officiates, of whom you 


wicked brother, cried for justice out of the ground, Gen.iv. 10; 
that of Christ, wantonly and maliciously shed by his wicked 
countrymen and brethren, also has a voice, but it is the voice of 
pari of kind intercession: ‘‘ Father, forgive them! they 
cnow not what they do.” And this blood, sprinkled on the be- 
liever, reconciles him to God; he no longer appears as an of- 
fender against the law. It reconciles believers of all descriptions 
to each other; for the death of Christ breaks down the wall 
which separates the court of the Gentiles from that of the Jews, 
and unites them in one holy and harmonious society. 
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have heard so much. And here you have been in- 
troduced to a large and unknown number of faith- 
ful servants and messengers of God, sent forth and 
qualified by him to instruct and reform the world. 
In former ages their number was small, and the 
word of God was scarce, when there were few set- 
tled teachers in Israel, and only now and then, at 
different times and in different ways, God spoke to 
our fathers by the prophets. But now, under the 
gospel dispensation, the Lord gives the word and 
great is the company of preachers, so that all may 
learn, and all be edified. You are here introduced 
to a vast assembly, an host that none can number, 
who are gathered together to celebrate and to enjoy 
the gospel feast. You are here joined to the uni- 
versal church, collected from all nations and from 


all quarters of the world: youare become members | 


of a community all of whom are heirs of promise, 
all of whom are entitled to the privileges of the 
first-born, all of whom are registered as citizens of 
heaven, how little soever they may be known or no- 
ticed upon earth, and all have an equal share in the 
privileges, the liberties, and the promises of the 
_ gospel. You are introduced into a community of 
which God is the sovereign, under whose just and 
beneficent reign all his faithful subjects are free and 
happy: and though he once acknowledged himself 
in a peculiar sense the God of Israel, he now as- 
sumes the character of the universal sovereign, the 
supreme judge of all the earth, the God of all; the 
powerful protector and the bountiful rewarder of all 
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individuals, of all nations, who submit to his go- 
vernment, and who bow to the sceptre of his mercy. 
You are introduced into that holy and happy society 
who, by the efficacy of the gospel sacrifice, are made 
for ever free from the jurisdiction and from the con- 
demning sentence of the law. Finally, my brethren, 
you are introduced to Jesus, the apostle and high- 
priest of our profession ; to him who was the mes- 
senger of peace and good-will to men; to him who 
has sprinkled us over with his own blood, which 
consecrates us for ever to God, with that blood 
which, far from calling out of the ground for ven- 
geance, like that of Abel, speaks peace to all, even 
to enemies, persecutors, and murderers, and, by 
putting an end to the legal dispensation, abolishes 
the enmity which hath subsisted among the different 
divisions of mankind, and united all into one great 
family,in which, as Moses once acted the part of a 
faithful servant, so Christ now sustains the character 
of the elder brother and first-born son, while God 
himself owns the endearing relation of the kind and 
impartial parent and benefactor of all. 

Surely then, my brethren, you will enjoy your 
new and happy state with gratitude, will diligently 
fulfill your duties as children of God, as citizens of 
the new and heavenly Jerusalem, and will faithfully 
adhere to the engagements into which you have en- 
tered. 


5. The writer concludes this section with insist- 
ing upon the abolition of the Mosaic institute and 
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the permanence of the Christian dispensation, the Ch. XI. 


superior excellence of which would not fail to entail 
the severest punishment upon those who, from cor- 
rupt motives, rejected it, ver. 25—29. 

1.) The dispensation of the gospel requires a 
more serious attention than the law, considering 
the different cireumstances in which they were pro- 
mulgated, ver. 25. 

Beware that ye refuse not) him who ws speak- 
ang? to you. kor if they escaped not who refused 








' Refuse not.|  wvagairyeycte. Thesame verb which occurs 
ver.19:; q.d. ‘* do not deprecate God’s speaking to vou as the 
Israelites did of old.” See Peirce. The scenery is still kept up 
in the author's mind of the delivery of the law to the Israelites 
from Mount Sinai, and of the gospel to the believers in Christ 
from Mount Sion. 

® Him who is speaking to you.} roy Aadavra’ “ i. e. God, who 
spake (6 AaAycas) to our fathers by the prophets, and who in 
these latter days hath spoken (eAaAyze) to us by his son,” 
ch. 1. 1. That God is the person referred to is evident, as Peirce 
observes, because “‘ the person speaking is he whose voice at 
Mount Sinai shook the earth, and who had promised by the pro- 
phet Haggai, ‘* yet once more, I shake not the earth, but also 
the heaven.” This could not be Christ, because the same per- 
son is called by the prophet the Lord of Hosts, and promises 
that the desire of all nations shall come.” — to you. vuty is the 
reading of the Clermont manuscript, and of the Syriac version. 
See Lindsey’s Sequel, p.356. Svkes and many others under- 
stand him who speaketh of Jesus Christ. By hin who spake on 
earth they understand either Moses, or the angel of the covenant 
by whom the law was given ; and by him who speaketh from hea- 
ven they understand the Son of God who came down from hea- 
ven, and whose voice then shook the earth. ** This,”’ says 
Archbishop Newcome, ‘‘ favours the supposition that our Lord 
was the angel of the covenant who presided at giving the law.” 
At any rate it could not be Moses whose voice shook the earth ; 
and Whitby, Peirce, and others, have proved that it could not 
be Christ: for he who shook the earth was the same Being who 
declares by Haggai that “ he will shake not only the earth but 
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him when speaking upon earth, much less shall we 
escape 2f we reject him now he is speaking from 
heaven ?. 

God once descended upon Mount Sinai, and 
there in awful and terrific pomp he delivered the 
law to the hosts of Israel. In milder glory he now 
makes known his will from Mount Sion, the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, the city of the living God. The 
doctrine of salvation is now publishing, not in a 
strain of terror and alarm, but of peace and good- 
will; and the most engaging motives are proposed 


the heavens.’ Now this Being is called repeatedly ‘ the Lord 
of Hosts,” and foretells that the Desire of all nations shall 
come. But the Lord ef Hosts isa title appropriated to God the 
Father ; andthe Son is never represented as foretelling his own 
advent. He who speaketh, therefore, can be no other than God 
the Father, (even upon the Arian hypothesis, ) who delivered 
the law by Moses from Mount Sinai, and the gospel through 
Jesus Christ from Mount Sion, as before explained. 

' When speaking.) ypyjeorigovra. who uttered oracles.” 
Newcome. Peirce contends that this word and its conjugates 
universally signify in the Old and New Testaments, divine ora- 
cles and admonitions. This may be doubted: see Rom. vii. 3. 
But here no question can arise upon this subject, for the speaker 
is God himself. 

2 Speaking upon earth—from heaven.] At the giving out of 
the law God spake from earth, from the tabernacle upon Mount 
Sinai he communed with Moses. He is now speaking from 
Mount Sion, the heavenly Jerusalem, the most holy place 
whither our high-priest is ascended, and where he receives the 
oracles, the gospel doctrine which he reveals to us. The scenery 
is still kept up; and by attention to it the whole passage be- 
comes easy and intelligible-—Peirce and Macknight understand 
the expression, ‘“ speaking from heaven,”’ as speaking by the 
holy spirit sent down from heaven, ] Pet. i. 12. This isa very 
rational interpretation; but it is not wanted, and does not suit 
the connexion. God spake through Moses from the earthly 
tabernacle on Mount Sinai: he now speaks to us, through Je- 


sis, from the heavenly sanctuary on Mount Sion. 
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to excite men to the love and practice of virtue. Ch. XII. 
But, if disobedience to the law, a system of terror, eee 
and a yoke of bondage, was punished with just se- 

verity, and no offender escaped its condemning sen- 

tence, how can we hope to escape a severer con- 
demnation, if we contemptuously reject the gospel 

of Christ, a doctrine of truth and grace, which is 
recommended to us by the most powerful motives 

and the most irresistible evidence? We cannot 

plead, as our forefathers did, that human nature 
cannot support the terrors of the voice of God. If 

we deprecate and refuse to hear the messenger who 
addresses us in these mild and gentle accents, it 13 
because we hate the message itself, and are deter- 

mined to disobey. O my brethren ! above all things 

beware that you do not, by an obstinate rejection 

of the gospel invitation, expose yourselves to inevi- 

table ruin. 


2.) To enforce the argument, there has been a 
solemn declaration of the abolition of the Mosaic, 
and of the perpetuity of the Christian covenant, 
ver. 26, 27. 

Whose voice then shook the earth; but now he 
hath expressly promised, Yet once more? I am 


to to 
Paes 


S Yet once more.] This prophecy, here cited from the LXX., 
is found in Haggaiii.6, 7. It is thus translated by Archbishop 
Newcome in his Minor Prophets. The oracle is addressed to 
Zerubbabel, and the people with him who were disheartened 
when they saw the great inferiority of the second temple to that 
of Solomon, to encourage them to proceed: ‘ Thus saith Je- 
hovah, God of Hosts, Yet once more ina short time, I will 
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about to shake}, not the earth cnly, but the heaven 
also®, Now this expression, yet once more, signt- 








shake the heavens and the earth, and the sea and the dry land ; 
and | will shake all the nations. And the desire of all nations 
shall come: and 1 will fill this house with glory, saith Jehovah 
God of hosts. The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith 
Jehovah God of hosts. Greater shall be the glory of this latter 
house than of the former, saith Jehovah God of hosts. And in 
this place will I give peace, saith Jehovah God of hosts.” 

The Archbishop, with most Christian writers, interprets this 
prophecy of the advent of the Messiah after, or previously to, 
certain revolutions, political or religious, which are here fore- 
told. His presence, as the Desire of all nations, would exalt 
the glory of the second temple above that of the first. But Dr. 
Heberden, in an ingenious communication to the learned Pri- 
mate, subjoimed in the notes, advances plausible reasons to 
prove that nothing more is intended than that “ the splendour 
and riches of this new building should in time be very great ;” 
and judiciously cautions the friends of revelation ‘* against 
urging weak arguments In its support, which often give birth to 
the most plausible objections against it: ‘“ And can there,” 
says he, “‘ be a wexker argument than that which sets out with 
doing violence to the original text in order to form a prophecy, 
and then contradicts the express testimony of the best historian 
of those times, in order to show that it has been accomplished ?” 
The writer of the epistle plainly cites the prophecy as foretelling 
the dissolution of the Mosaic ceconomy to make room tor the 
unchangeable dispensation of the Messiah. 

' Tam about to shave. oeicw is the reading of some of the 
best cepies and of the LXX., and is approved by Griesbach, 
ed. 2; 

® Not the earth only, but the heaven also.) Mr. Peirce 
strangely supposes that “‘ shaking the heaven” refers to some 
evolution in the celestial hierarchy. Dr. Sykes much more ju- 
d:ciously remarks, ‘ that in prophetic langnage the heavens are 
put for the higher powers, for those who enjoy great dignities 
and inours, and the earth is put for the lower people ; and 
therefore shaking the heavens and earth signifies commotions, 
distractions, and the overthrowing of men and kingdoms. When 
the temple was built, God declared by his prophet his intention, 
once, in no very long time to cause great commotions in Judea, 
and among all its inhabitants, and not only among them, but in 
all the known world; und then should the desire of all nations 
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freth the changing of those things that are shaken, 
as of things that had been appointed for a season 4, 
that the things not shaken may continue. 

When God descended to deliver the law upon 
Mount Sinai, the whole Mount quaked exceedingly, 
Exod. xix. 18, and all nature seemed to tremble in 
his awful presence: but since that memorable event, 
and in reference to the age of the Messiah, he has 
declared by the prophet Haggai (11. 6), at the time 
of the building of the second temple, “ Yet once, 
it is alittle while, and I will shake the heavens, and 
the carth, and the sea, and the dry land, and I will 





come, Accordingly, the Messiah came, But before he came, 
we find the world overturned by Alexander and his captains. 
And when all these kingdoms were subdued by the Romans, it 
was justly said that all nations were shaken.” 

To me it seems most probable, that by the heavens the writer 
here means the Mosaic dispensation, Dr. Priestley however 
says, “‘ It is almost certain that this prophecy relates to those 
great convulsions of states and kingdoms which are to precede 
the setting up of the proper kingdom of Christ.” 

5 The changing of those things that are shaken.) ‘* carsvowe- 
yay, shaken,” says Dr. Macknight, “ is a metaphor taken from 
ships which are tossed backwards and forwards by the winds 
and waves, till they are sunk or beaten to pieces.” See also 
Doddridge on the place. 

* Appvinted for a season] Mr. Peirce observes, that roe 
signifies to appoint, Heb. ii. 12, Mark iii. 14, and in many other 
places ; and that the word reroiy2,wv being a participle of the 
preterperfect tense, ought to be rendered accordinglvas of things 
which had been appointed: i.e. only for a time, at the end of 
which they were to undergo a change. Macknight understands 
the expression as an ellipsis for things made with hands, i.e. 
inferior and imperfect ; and applies it both to the heathen and 
to the Jewish ritual. Mr. Wakefield, after Bos Exercit. p. 259, 
teads renavyuevwy, worn to decay. See Wetstein and Bowyer 
in loc, ‘This isan excellent reading, but unsupported by an- 
thority. Sce Griesbach. 
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shake all nations,” &c. Observe here, that the em- 
phatical phrase, tits owce, expresses that this con- 
cussion is to take place once only, and no more; 
and therefore, that whatever be the object intended, 
it is to be shaken down and demolished like a ship 
that is tossed and broken to pieces by the waves. 
And you are to understand, that in prophetic lan- 
guage heaven and earth do not signify natural ob- 
jects, but civil and moral states of things: and par- 
ticularly concerning those who are and those who 
are not in covenant with God, Jews and Gentiles: 
and the fact predicted is, that the Mosaic economy, 
as well as the heathen idolatry, is to give way to the 
Christian religion, which is the last dispensation of 
God to man, and is intended to spread through all 
nations, and to endure to the end of time. 


3.) The writer concludes this section with urging 
the believing Hebrews to adhere firmly to the go- 
spel, and solemnly warning them of the danger of 
neglecting it, ver. 28, 29. 

Wherefore, since we receive a kingdom ' which 
cannot be shaken, let us firmly retain the gift?, by 





1 Receive a kingdom.) Pactasav wapaaautavorres. An al- 
lusion to Dan. vii. 18: “ The saints of the Most High shall 
take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever; even for 
ever and ever.” Peirce observes, that in classic authors the 
phrase is only used concerning such as became kings, and is 
to be explained by such texts as Rev. i.6, v.10, 1 Pet.ii.9 ; 
where Christians are spoken of as kings. «« We do not re- 
ceive a kingdom,” says Dr. Sykes, “‘ over which we are to reign 
as kings, but we are edmitted into a kingdom over which Christ 
is king, and we subjecis entitled to the advantages of it.” 

* Let us retain the gift.) eywusy yap. Whitby observes, 
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which we may serve God acceptably with reverence Ch. XU. 
and pious fear: for cven3 our God is a consuming Ver. 29. 


fre. 

It is our happiness, my Christian friends, to live 
under the new and perpetual dispensation of the 
gospel, by the faithful profession of which we are 
made kings and priests unto God, in a kingdom 
that shall never come to an end: we are advanced 
to dignities and privileges of which, if it be not our 
own fault, we shall never be deprived: and all this 
is the free unmerited gift of God to us. Let us 
then prize our privileges, and hold them fast; let 
us adhere firmly to the gospel, which will instruct 
us how to serve and worship God in the most ac- 
ceptable manner, and to maintain upon our minds 


a a ca 


“ that eve is often put for xareyey, to retain or hold fust, 
1 Tim. 1.19; and yagis throughout the New Testament signi- 
fies the favour and grace of God tendered to us in the gospel, 
2 Cor. vi. 1; sothat the import of the words is, Let us continue 
stedfast in that faith and dispensation delivered in the gospel, 
as being that alone which renders our persons and services ac- 
ceptable to God.” So Peirce: ‘‘ let us be stedfast in em- 
bracing and adhering to the gospel.” Dr. Harwood : “ let us 
inviolably adhere to the gospel.’ Archbishop Newcome:: “ leé 
us hold fast favour, the gospel with all its gratuitous benefits.” 
““ Exwuey vapiy sometimes signifies ‘ let us be thankful.” So 
Luke xvi. 7, 2 Tim. 1. 3, Philem. ver. 7.” Sykes. “ let us have 
thankfulness.” Wakefield. ‘‘ The sense of adherence to the 
gospel,” as Peirce observes, best “ agrees with the great de- 
sign of his episile, and what he is perpetually inculcating, that 
they should be stedfast in their profession of the gospel.” 

5 For even. nat yap. So Wakefield and Macknight. The 
allusion is to Deut. iv. 24, where Moses reminds the Israelites 
of the death of Korah and his party: g.d. ‘ Good as he has 
shown himself in sending his son and admitting us to his ever- 
lasting kingdom, yet like severe to those who violate his laws.” 
Sykes. 
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that habitual reverence of him which will induce us 
to live in the practice of universal virtue. 

And let us remember, that if we reject the gospel, 
we reject it at our peril. The Israelites were warned 
by their great lawgiver not to forget the covenant of — 
the Lord their God, and to relapse into idolatry, for 
that the Lord their God was a consuming fire and 
a jealous God, Deut. iv. 23, 24. And let us not 
flatter ourselves that, under the milder dispensation 
of the gospel, we can apostatize and sin with im- 
punity. Our God is indeed a God of love; but he 
is also a God of immutable and impartial justice : 
and they who slight and obstinately reject lis mercy 
shall inevitably feel the weight of his indignation. 


SECTION IV. 


THE E-pPistieE concludes with practical erhorta- 
} 


tions, with salutations, anda suitable benediction. 
Clie xi: 


1. The writer exhorts to brotherly love, to hospi- 
tality, to sympathy, and to chastity, ver. 1—4. 

Let brotherly kindness continue '. 

I have heard with great satisfaction of the bene- 


' Brotherly kindness.} Doddridge observes, that there was 
‘a peculiar propriety in addressing this exhortation to the He- 
brew Christians, who were ready to entertain an ill opinion of 
their Gentile brethren.” 
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volent affection which you bear to each other, and 
of your mutual readiness to perform kind offices. 
This is the genuine spirit of the gospel. Let this 
fraternal affection be extended to all who bear the 
Christian name, whether of our own or of other 
nations. Let this generous spirit flourish in full 
vigour in your hearts, and suffer it to produce its 
genuine effects. 

Be not forgetful of hospitality? ; for by this 
some have entertained angels without knowing tt. 

Be, like your pious ancestors, kind and hospita- 
ble to strangers: as far as it may be in your power 
shelter them in your houses, supply their wants, and 
protect them froin injuries. Of such generous treat- 
ment Abraham and Lot have given excellent exam- 
ples; and their munificence received an ample re- 
ward. Their history records that the kind offices 
which were intended for men, were, unknowingly, 
performed to angels; and that one of these patriarchs 
was remunerated by the promise of an heir, and the 
other by the protection of the lives of himself and 
his family in a scene of general destruction. Live 


2 Hospitality.) The entertainment of strangers was a virtue 
of great importance in an age and country in which houses for 
the accommodation of travellcrs were not in use. When the 
writer alludes to the examples of Abraham and Lot, Gen. xviii. 
xix., who were honoured with a visit of angels, he could not 
mean to insinuate that similar visits might be expected under 
the new dispensation, but merely that such a conduct was ac- 
ceptable to God, and would meet with a proper reward; or 
perhaps, that the guests so protected and entertained, might 
possibly in some shape or other make ample compensation for 
the kindness received, 
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then in the practice of hospitality: nor shall your 
kindness to strangers remain without its suitable 
and seasonable reward ; and though you cannot now 
hope to receive visits from angels, you may never- 
theless, perhaps, be sometimes requited far beyond 
your expectation, even by those who have been the 
objects of your liberality. 

Liemember those that are in bonds, as if bound 
with them; and those that suffer cruel treatment, 
as being 2 Rees also in the body. 

You have yourselves been sufferers for truth, aad 
therefore you know the heart of a sufferer: cultivate 
then a spirit of sympathy. Many of your fellow 
Christians are now in chains for the gospel; and 
some have even undergone the most cruel tortures. 
You are liable to the same sufferings. Think what, 
in those circumstances, you would desire and expect 
from your brethren: and now, by your friendly vi- 
sits, by your salutary advice, by your tender atten- 
tions, and by your fervent prayers, administer those 
consolations, of which, in similar circumstances, 
you yourselves would stand in need. 

Let marriage! be honourable among you all, 
and let the marriage bed be undefiled; for forni- 
eators and adulterers God will judge. 

Let not the rigid and unwarrantable notions of 
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1 Let marriage.| Hallett and others have observed that this 
verse, standing among exhortations, ought to be translated as 
such. ‘There is probably an allusion in it to the austere sect of 
the Essenes, who disconntenanced marriage. The Alexandrine 
and Clermont read yae, for, instead of 82, but. See Gricshach, 
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certain sects among you lead you to think lightly ch. xm. 
of marriage, or persuade you that a single state is Y°" * 
either preferable in itself, or peculiarly acceptable to 

God. Let virtuous wedlock be held in the highest 
honour, and let the sacred engagement be main- 

tained inviolable: for know that the heavy judge- 

ments of God will fall, not upon an institution 

which he has himself ordained and blest, but upon 

those who viclate the marriage covenant, or who 

seduce innocence from the path of virtue. 


2. He recommends content, and confidence in 
Divine Providence, ver. 5, 6. 
Let your conduct be free from covetousness. Be 5. 
content with your condition: for God himself hath 
said®, I will never leave thee, I will never utterly 
forsake thee3. So that we may say with courage, 6. 
The Lord is ny helper, and Iwill not fear what 
man can do unto me. 
The love of money, when carried to excess, is dis- 


® God himself hath said.] The promise is made to Joshua 
Deut. xxxi. 8, Josh. i. 5; but the writer assumes it as appli- 
cable to all good men: as Hallett says, he ‘ justly argues from 
the unchangeable perfections of God, that he will do like things 
in like cases. Since therefore God, when he employed Joshua, 
promised that he would not leave him, any Christian whom God 
at any time employs in any work, may for the same reason de- 
pend upon it that God will never leave nor forsake him.” 

3 I will never utterly forsake thee.] 2 py ce avw, 80 28, wy oe 
eynataaimw, “1 will not, I will not leave thee; I will never, 
never, never forsake thee.’ Dr. Doddridge, who notices the 
emphasis of the original. See also Macknight. —“ Est hic in 
posteriore membro triplex negatio, que apud Grecos vchementer 
negat. Similis sententia Esa, xli. 13,” Grotius. 
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Ver. 6. 
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graceful and mischievous: it is peculiarly so in the 
professors of the gospel; and especially under cir- 
cunistances of persecution, or in imminent danger 
of it. Be not, therefore, infected with this base 
passion, so as to be induced by it to do any thing 
unworthy of your character, with a view either to in- 
crease or to retain riches. What you can acquire 
by industry, consistently with honour and integrity, 
that enjoy, improve, and be content with. And you 
have reason to beso; for the promise made by God 
to Joshua (ch. 1. 5), that he would never desert him 
while he continued faithful to his duty, is in a very 
Important sense applicable to all the virtuous, in all 
ages. And while, conscious of integrity, we rely 
upon this promise, we may with the Psalmist (Ps. 
exvili. 6) triumph in God as our portion, and our 
protector, and mav justly risc above the fear of our 
enemies, and the dread of distressing want, as long 
as we persevere in the line of duty. 


3. They are exhorted to recollect and to follow the 
good examples of their eminent departed teachers, 
Vel /. 

hiemember these who presided over you', who 
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' Remember those, &c.} The writer here perhaps principally 
pa to the apostle James, called the Less, a brother or very 

ear relation of our Lord; who, having resided chicfly at Jeru- 
ca is regarded as the first bishop of that church, and is de- 
scribed as a man of exemplary piety, prudence and goodness. 
He suftercd martyrdom at Jerusalem, probably a short time 
hefore this epistle was written. «© Bishap Llovd, in bis funeral 
sermon for Bishop Wilkins, thinks that this may refer to James 
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spake to you the word of God ; whose facth imitate, 
considering the issue of their course of hfe. 

You, believing Hebrews, have been eminently 
distinguished by the rank and character of your 
instructors. Jesus himself laboured and suflered 
among you, and all his apostles have commenced, 
and some of them have terminated their labours in 
your service. The first martyr among the apostles 
suffered at Jerusalem, Acts xii. 1; and in that de- 
voted city, anether who long presided over your 
assemblies, while the rest of the apostles were com- 
missioned to carry the gospel into distant countries, 
and who conducted himself with unexampled pru- 
dence, and meekness, and zeal, has lately undergone 
a violent death. Remember such with veneration 
and affection. Call to mind their pure and salutary 
doctrine, their unwavering faith, their honourable 
profession, their undaunted courage, their active 
zeal, their Christian charity, their suffering forti- 
tude, and, above all, their glorious and triumphant 
death, in which, so far from renouncing their prin- 


the apostle, and to James, commonly called the first bishop of 
Jerusalem ; both of whom had been put to death there before 
this epistle was written.” Doddridge. “ Here,” says Dr. 
Sykes, “ St. Paul speaks of those who had ruled over them; 
whose behaviour and whose personal care of them they were to 
keep up in their minds. They were men who had spoken the 
word of God to them, and were now no more.” _—_—Dr. Lardner 
reports, that “ the apostle Jamcs suffered martyrdom in a tu- 
mult at Jerusalem a.p. 62.” Lardner’s Works, vol. vi. p. 502. 

® The issue of their course of life.) ryv exSacw Tyg avaspotys. 
See Wakefield. ‘* Follow their faithfulness: consider the final 


consequence of their conversation and behaviour among you.” 
Sykes. 
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Ch. xu. ciples and their profession, they esteemed it an ho- 


Ver. 7. 


Ver. 8. 


nour to be accounted worthy of suffering in so good 
a cause. Animated by their example, adhere sted- 
fastly to the same profession, and you shall assuredly 
in due time be admitted to the same reward. 


4, The writer urges a stedfast adherence to the 
simplicity of the gospel doctrine, ver. 8, 9. 

Jesus Christ! is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever: be not carrred aside? by a variety of 
foreign doctrines; for tt ts better thai the heart 
should be established in grace* than in meats 5, in 














1 Jesus Christ.] ‘“ The evangelical doctrine, as delivered by 
Christ and his apostles.’ Newcome. That this is the true 
meaning of the author is evident from the inference which he 
draws from it: Be not carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines. Christ frequently signifies the doctrine of Christ. 
See Acts v. 42, 1 Cor. i. 24, 2 Cor. iv. 5. The writer could 
not here intend to assert the immutability of the person of 
Christ, for that would not have been true.  ‘ By Jesus 
Christ,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ in this place, as in some others, 
is meant not the person of Christ, but his gospel, which the 
apostle says is the same, and does not vary with the opinions of 
men ; alluding to the novel doctrines of the Gnostics in the 
next verse.” 

2 Carried aside.) nagugecerde, carried aside, not wepigeper de, 
carried about, is the true reading. See Griesbach. ‘*‘ This verse 
is connected with the foregoing: q.d. Be not therefore,” &c. 
Newcome. ; 

3 4 variety of foreign doctrines.] Gr. “by various and foreign ;”’ 
i. e. by insisting upon Jewish ceremonies as necessary to salva- 
tion.’”’ See Newcome, and Hallett. 

4 Ingrace.] yagirt. Newcome explains it, “ by complying 
with the rules of the gracious gospel covenant.” That grace 
signifies the gospel, see ch. xii. 28, and the note there; also 
John i. 17, Rom. vi. 14, Gal. iv.4. the heart be established : 
i. e. that your courage be established. See Macknight. “To 
be established in grace is to be so convinced of the truth of the 
gospel, as to persevere steadily in the profession of it.” Sykes. 
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which they who have walked® have not been bene- ches 
er, 


fited by them. 

I cannot, my brethren, conclude this epistle with- 
out entering an earnest caution against your being 
misled by those early inveterate prejudices in which 
you were educated, and by which the pure spiritual 
religion of our great master is so much in danger 
of being corrupted. The doctrine of Christ is sim- 
ple, uniform, and unalterable. What it was in the 
beginning, that it now is, and such it will continue 
to be, to the end of time. Adhere, therefore, with 
unshaken firmness, to those important principles 
which you have learned from the eminent teachers 
to whom I have just alluded; and be not deluded 
into the admission of a mass of notions and prac- 
tices which are quite foreign to the spirit of the 
Christian religion, and which are taught by men 
who have no authority for it. You have many se- 
vere trials in prospect ; and let me assure you, that 
you will find that vigour which you will derive from 
a firm adherence to the genuine principles of that 
merciful dispensation which has been revealed by 
Christ, of far greater benefit than any support which 
you can draw from the strictest observation of Pha- 


5 Meats:]| i.e. “ distinctions about their kind. Col. ii. 21, 
Heb. ix. 10.” Newcome. q.d, it is better to fortify the mind 
by adhering to the moral precepts of the gospel, than by prac- 
tising the ceremonies of the law. 

6 They who have walked.| ‘ The meaning of walking is, fre- 
quent or constant use of, the spending life in such things. 
They who constantly used or observed such kind of ordinances, 
cannot by them make themselves acceptable to God.” Sykes. 


10. 


Ml. 
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_ Tisaic ceremonies, which, as they have no moral 


value in themselves, so they have never been found 
to be of much practical use to the strictest observers 
of them, either as a security from suffering, or as a 
support in the season of calamity. 


5. In figurative language, borrowed from the 
Jewish ritual, be represents the superior privileges 
of the Christian ehureh, ver. 1O—12. 

Fe have an altar, of which they have no right to 
eat who perform divine service at the tabernacle. 
For the bodies of those animals ®, whose blood being 





! 1¥e have an altar, of which they have no right to eat.) “To 
eat of the altar is the same thing as to be admitted to terms of 
friendship with God. If the question be asked, What is that 
altar which Christians have ? I answer, Not the cross on which 
Christ suffered ; for that can in no good sense be deemed an 
altar. Nor is it the Lord's table, nor any such thing: it isa 
figurative way of expressing the thing or manner by which we 
are made friends with God. It is to be understood from the 
nature and design of sacrifices. We have the true means of 
engaging in friendship with God, and of being reconciled to him 
by Christ, and having our sins passed over, just as the altar was 
the means of reconciliation and forgiveness under the law. But 
the Jews, continuing in obedience to the Jaw, cannot have the 
advantages that we have.” Sykes. 

2 The bodies of those animals, &c.] See Lev. xvi. 27. ‘The 
bullock for the sin-offering, whose blood was brought in to make 
atonement in the holy place, shall one carry forth without the 
camp, and they shall burn in the fire.’ “ He assigns the rea- 
son why those who serve the tabernacle could not eat of the 
Christian altar. For they had no right to eat of any sacrifice 
but such as was expressly allowed them to eat of, and in con- 
sequence they could not eat of the sacrifice on the great day 
of expiation, which was all to be burned without the camp: 
now, as to eat of the sacrifice was the sign of being in actual 
friendship with God, to eat of the Christian sacrifice was to be 
in friendship with Ged upon the terms laid down by Christ. 

And 
¢ 
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offered for sin, is brought by the high-priest into Ch. Xml. 


the most holy place, are burned? without the camp. 
Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify * the 
people with his own blood, suffered without the gate. 

The priests and Levites, who are employed in the 
service of the teinple, esteem it a great privilege to 
be fed from the altar, and regard it as a pledge of 
communion with Jehovah, as a token of his favour, 
and as a symbol of devotedness to his service. I 
have shown at large, that we who believe in Christ 
are priests in a nobler temple, and are carrying on 
a nobler service, and are consecrated with the blood 








And as it is impossible to partake of the Lord’s table and the 
table of demons, so, in like manner and for the same reason, it 
is not possible to eat of the sacrifices ofiered to God in the tem- 
ple according to the law, and to partake of the Christian altar.” 
Sykes. 

The plain meaning of the writer is, that those \-ho persist in 
relying: upon the works of the law for acceptance with God, 
exclude themselves from the privileges and hopes of the gospel. 
They cannot be at once both Jews and Christians: this he ex- 
presses in sacrifical terms, well understood by the Hebrews to 
whom he wrote, though not always equally intelligible to modern 
readers. 

3 Is brought—are burned.] These expressions are thought 
to indicate that the epistle was written while the Jewish temple 
was yet standing, and divine worship was carried on in it. 

* Sanctify,|] ayiacn, the people with his own blood. “If it 
be inquired,” says Dr. Sykes, ‘‘ how Christ sanctified the peo- 
ple with his own blood, it was by his blood that the covenant of 
God was ratified, and the world sanctified through the truth. 
Such as came into the belief of him as the Christ, were sepa- 
rated from the world to the service of God. They were made a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people.” “* There is no reason to doubt,” says Mr. Hallett, 
** but that the author had here a particular regard to the believ- 
ing Gentiles, who were to become the people of God as well as 
the Jews.” : 
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Ver. 12. 
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of a nobler victim. We also feast upon the sacri- 
fice as a token of our communion and acceptance 
with God. And in this particular likewise we excel 
the ministers of the Mosaic tabernacle. They are 
restrained from feasting on the piacular sacrifice : 
the victiin which is offered on the day of atonement, 
the blood cf which is sprinkled in the most holy 
place to atone for the sins of ignorance, is carried 
to the outside of the camp, and totally consuined 
by fire as the law appoints. But we who serve in 
the celestial temple are permitted to feast upon our 
glorious victim, by whose blood, offered once for 
all, we are sanctified; to eat that flesh which is 
meat indeed, and to taste of that blood which is 
drink indeed: and thus to express our fellowship 
and communion with (rod, and our devotedness to 
him. 

By which figurative language you will easily see 
that what I mean to say ts this, that while our un- 
happy countrymen obstinately persist in their ad- 
herence to the Mosaic ritual, seeking to please God 
by ceremonial observances, and wilfully rejecting the 
offers of the gospel, they never can attain that peace 
with God, and those blessings and privileges which 
the gospel of Jesus offers to all who believe in and 
obey him. 

Christ, as I have before stated, is the sacred vic- 
tim, by the shedding of whose blood the new cove- 
nant is ratifed and confirmed, and by the sprink- 
ling of which all who believe are consecrated to 
God: and, in correspondence with other piacular 
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victims, he suffered without the gate, becoming thus ch. xu 


a curse for us. 

In other words, he was exposed to the ignominy 
of crucifixion, and was treated as an alien from the 
commonwealth of Israel, that all, of all nations, who 
believe and obey the gospel may be admitted into 
the holy community of which Christ is the head. 


6. Upon this ground he urges the believing He- 
brews to be ready to forsake all their former preiu- 
dices and connexions, and to follow Christ, ver. 
13, 14. 

Let us therefore go forth! unto him without the 
camp, bearing his veproach?. £or here we have 
not a continuing city, but are seeking earnestly one 
fo come. 

Jesus our master suffered on Mount Calvary: he 
was disowned by his countrymen as a blasphemer, 
he was delivered over to the Romans to be executed 





' Go forth:] i.e. let us willingly quit our dependence upon, 
and our connexion with, the ritual and ceremonial dispensa- 
tion; or let us contentedly bear to be cast out of communion 
by our ignorant and misguided brethren. See Hallett. “In 
imitation of him, let us not hesitate to suffer as he did, how- 
ever reproachful as well as painful such sufferings may be.” 
Priestley. 

* His reproach:] i.e. bearing that which he was reproached 
for bearing and for having suffered upon, that is, the cross ; 
which, however, the writer does not expressly mention, that he 
may not offend the feelings of his readers. See Newcome. 

3 Nota continuing city.} Some think there is an allusion here 
to the approaching destruction of Jerusalem: an event which 
happened about eight years after this epistle is supposed to have 
been written. “‘ We that believe in Christ are but strangers 
here, travelling to the heavenly Jerusalem.’ Sykes. 
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as a traitor, and was put to an ignominious and 
accursed death without the walls of the city, as a 
miserable and abandoned outcast. But let us not 
desert him in his unmerited disgrace, nor let us be 
ashamed or afraid of professing ourselves his fol- 
lowers. For his sake, who hath done and suffered 
all this for us, let us willingly forsake all, let us give 
up cur possessions, our friends, our country, our 
most deeply rooted and dearly cherished prejudices, 
and, if it be the will of God, even life itself, in order 
to secure the blessinge of his gospel. Expelled from 
the communion of our deluded brethren, let us will- 
ingly go forth, bearing that cross, which our lord 
and master is so bitterly reproached for having 
borne; and let us cheerfully suffer with him, that 
so we may be glorified together. And be these 
sufferings what they may, their duration is momen- 
tary, and will soon be over: for in this state our re- 
sidence will be but short. Here we have no resting- 
place, no quiet peaceable permanent home: banished 
from the earthly, we are securing to ourselves a ha- 
bitation in the heavenly Jerusalem, where we hope 
to enjoy a tranquil, a holy, and an immortal life. 


7. As priests of the new dispensation, he exhorts 
them to present the acceptable sacrifices of thanks- 
giving and benevolence, ver. 15, 16. 

Through him, therefore, let us offer up the sa- 





1 Through him, therefore.} Archbishop Newcome connects 
ver. 15, 16, with ver. 12, including ver. 13, 14, in a parenthe- 
sis. through him, $7 avre’ that is, as we have been instructed 
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crifice of praise unto God continually ®, that ts, the Ch. X1M. 


frat of our lips3 which render thanks * to his name. 
But to do good and to distribute forget not; for 
with such sacrifices God ts well pleased. 

Being admitted to feast upon the rich provisions 
of a spiritual altar, it is our duty, as priests of this 
new profession, to offer the sacrifices which our great 
lawgiver hath enjoined: and these are not either 
animal victims or the fruits of the earth. The sa- 
crifices of the Christian temple are gratitude to God 
and benevolence to man. Let us then, as instructed 
by Jesus, offer to God the daily sacrifice of a warm 
and a grateful spirit: and to the forms of devotion 
let us uniformly join the practice of benevolence ; 
contributing, to the utmost of our ability, to the 
relief and happiness of all around us. These are 
sacrifices which, if they are presented with a pure 
heart, will be far more acceptable to God than the 
fragrance of the daily burnt-offering. 


8. The writer reconimends becoming respect and 
deference to their spiritual guides, ver. 17. 








by him; not in any mystical dependence upon a supposed 
atonement and intercession. 

® Continually.} Probably an allusion to the daily burnt- 
offering. 

3 The fruit of our lips.) A citation from Hos. xiv. 2, from 
the LAX. In the Hebrew, “ the calves of our lips.” 

* Which render thanks.| éucavyevruv’ “ this may either sig- 
nify giving thanks to God, or, confessing his name, that is, 
Christ's ; owning ourselves to be his disciples,”’ Sykes, who 
gives the preference to the-latter sense. 
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Obey those who preside over’ you, and submit? 
to them, for they watch for you as those who must 
render an account; that they may perform this their 
office with joy 4, and not with mourning, for that 
would be unprofitable > for you. 


* Who preside, &c.] These were probably persons of wisdom 
and experience, who had been chosen to superintend the con- 
cerns of the Hebrew church, and to instruct and exhort the peo- 
ple after the death of the apostle James. It is evident from the 
character which this writer gives of them, and from the respect 
which he requires to be paid to them, and which indeed he him- 
self shows them, ver. 24, that they were persons of great pro- 
bity and worth, and well qualified for their office. 

® Submit -] i.e. to all their just precepts and admonitions. 
He could not mean to represent these teachers and guides as 
possessing unlimited authority over the faith and practice of the 
Hebrew Christians. This was more than the apostles themselves 
claimed. 2 Cor. i, 24—The Pharisees were rigidly exact in ex- 
ternal services, but very lax in their morals and in the govern- 
ment of the mind: perhaps some of the Hebrew Christians 
might think their pastors too severe in requiring a stricter sub- 
jection of the affections and thoughts to the rule of duty than 
the Pharisees did, and to this the writer may possibly allude. 
See Matt. v. 20, xvi. 6, and Hallett’s note upon the text. 

5 Watch for you.] In the original, “ for your souls :” a he- 
braism. ‘* In behalf of your souls is equivalent to, in your be- 
half.””, Newcome. 

4 With joy:] i. e. perform their office, not give up their ac- 
count; for the negligence and undutifulness of the hearers 
could not abate the joy of the faithful minister, whose fidelity 
and zeal are a fragrant odour to God in them that perish, 
equally as in those that believe. See Doddridge. So Wakefield :. 
* that they may preside over you with joy.” 

Nevertheless, Archbishop Newcome and many others inter- 
pret the author diflerently: g.d. that they may give up their 
account with joy, and not with grief. For as in accommodation 
to our present conceptions the apostle speaks of meeting his 
converts with joy at the day of Christ; so it is impossible, ac- 
cording to our present mode of thinking and feeling, that a 
faithful minister should not feel deep regret, if any of those over 
whom he has watched, and for whom he has Jaboured, should 
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Though the Hebrew church can no longer boast ch. xut. 


of being under the personal superintendence of apo- 
stles, and of being instructed by men who were the 
immediate ambassadors of Jesus, yet they still enjoy 
the privilege of being directed and taught by wise 
and faithful men, the suecessors of those eminent 
instructors. Let then such persons be treated with 
the respect and reverence which they deserve. Obey 
the precepts which they deliver, which, though more 
pure and strict than those which your most osten- 
tatious sects inculcate, extending even to the affec- 
tions and the thoughts, are nevertheless positively 
enjoined by the Christian law, and essential to your 
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be missing on that day, and if it should then be his painful duty 
to bear his testimony against them. See Newcome and Mac- 
knight. 

> Unprofitable for you:} ‘2. e. dangerous.’’ Newcome. Mr. 
Hallett, after a judicious explanation of the nature and limita- 
tions of the advice here given, adds, “‘ From hence we may form 
this general rule, suited to all ages, viz—that where pastors in 
all respects behave themselves as Christians, and so are meet 
for Christian communion ; where they are qualified with suffh- 
cient gifts, and faithfully perform the duties of the pastoral 
office ; where they do not lord it over God’s heritage, but are 
examples of all virtue to the flock, and heartily labour to pro- 
mote the salvation of their people, under a lively apprehension 
that they must hereafter give up a strict account of their ma- 
nagement to the preat shepherd, who will either reward or pu- 
nish them accordingly, as they promote or hinder the salvation 
of those souls for which he died: where pastors, I say, act in 
this manner, the people are bound to obey them; that is, to 
hearken to their good advice, to submit to their just reproofs, 
as to men who, like their parents, have a right to exhort and 
reprove them. And no one can think it any manner of evil, or 
hardship, to submit to pastors of such a character, in attending 
to their good and friendly admonitions, and in doing the things 
which are neccssary to their ewn eternal salvation.” 


Ver. 17. 
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Ch. XIII. 
Ver. 17. 


18. 
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acceptance with Ged. Yield, therefore, to their 
friendly admonitions ; for you know the character 
of the men. They act not from the love of power, 
but from a sense of duty. ‘They are accountable to 
God for the fidelity with which they discharge their 
trust; and therefore they exercise a vigilant inspec- 
tion over you, and sometimes, perhaps, impose re- 
straints which you may think burdensome. But 
place confidence in their superior wisdom, and sub- 
mit cheerfully to their salutary admonitions: this 
will refresh and animate their spirits, and they will 
discharge their laborious and hazardous office with 
delight. But if you are refractory, their hearts will 
be discouraged, and their spints will be oppressed 
with sorrow. ‘This, however, will be more upon 
your account than their own. Their faithful labours 
will be accepted and approved; but wretched will 
be the lot of those upon whom such labours have 
been lost, and against whom it will be their painful 
duty to bear their final testimony. 


9. He requests an interest in their prayers, ver. 
8,19. : 


Pray for us ; for we are confident' that we have 


‘ Confident.| weroilauev. “For though ye may dislike my 
doctrine, set forth in this letter, I am certain, in teaching it, I 
have maintained a good conscience.” Macknight. _ It is evi- 
dent that the Hebrews to whom the epistle was written knew 
the writer, though we do not, and, as Hallett observes, “ his 
design in not setting his name could not be to conceal himself 
from them.’ He was now at liberty, and desired them to pray 
for his success, that he might the sooncr finish his mission among 
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a good conscience, determined in all things to be- cu. xu. 
have well: and I the more earnestly intreat you to Ver. 19. 


do this, that I may be shortly restored to you. 
Before I conclude, 1 request an interest in your 
prayers, that, like your faithful and vigilant instruc- 
tors, I also may be diligent in the duties of my of- 
fice, and may meet with comfort and success in it. 
You may perhaps be in some measure prepossessed 
against me, for what you inay imagine to be a de- 
ficiency of zeal for the institutions of the law: but I 
assure you that these prejudices are without founda- 
tion. I have examined myself thoroughly upon the 
subject; and I am conscious that it is my earnest 
endeavour and steady resolution to act upon every 
occasion in conformity to the strictest fidelity and 
integrity: and that I have never advanced any thing 
which I was not well convinced that I was fully au- 
thorized to teach and to inculcate. Pray then for 
my success in the Gentile churches: and I am the 
more earnest in this request, because it is my in- 
tention, when I have finished the object of my mi- 
nistry here, to make a visit to Judea, and I am 
anxious to be with you as soon as possible. 


10. He solemnly commends the Hebrew Chris- 
tians to the blessing of God, for the improvement 
of their character, ver. 20, 21. 

Now may the God of peace 2, who restored from 


the Gentiles, and be at leisure to make them a visit. See Hal- 
lett and Newcome. 


? The God of peace :} i.e. “ the God that maketh and giveth 


20. 
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Ch. XIII. 


Ver, 21. 
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the dead the shepherd of the sheep, great by the 
blood! of the everlasting covenant, our Lord Jesus, 
make you complete in every good work, that ye may 
perform his will; working in you that which is 
acceptable in his sight through Jesus Christ?: to 
him be glory for ever*. Amen, 


peace.” Hallett ; who observes that, ‘ in styling God the God 
of Peace he seems to have had a view particularly to the peace 
which God made between the Jewish and Gentile believers, 
and his reconciling them both to himself through Jesus Christ.” 
Eph. ii. 14—17. 

' Great by the blood, &c.] Moses, Aaron, Joshua, &c. were 
inferior shepherds : the covenant which they ratified with the 
blood of animal victims was a mutable and transitory engage- 
ment; but that which Jesus ratified with his own blood was a 
universal and everlasting covenant, ch. vill. 13. Tc, therefore, 
is the great shepherd who superintends the whole flock to the 
end of time, ‘‘ The meaning is, that Christ became the great 
shepherd of the sheep, by means of his voluntary offering of 
himself as a sacrifice for them, and by giving his blood to con- 
firm the new covenant. It was by the shedding of his blood 
that he purchased for himself the authority of a shepherd, a 
governor, or leader, to all believers.’ Hallett. See Newcome 
and Wakefield. | “‘ That Shepherd of the sheep, great by the 
blood of the everlasting covenant.” Sykes. Our Lord Jesus: 
some copics add Christ. See Griesbach. 

2 Working in you through Jesus Christ :] i.e. May the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, which is the gift of God, produce these 
happy moral effects. ‘‘ God in his good providence so ordering 
and disposing things, that you may do what is well-pleasing in 
his sight. See Eph. iii. 16, 17, Phil. ii, 13, Col. i. 11." Sykes. 
moiwy ev uty, “ doing what is pleasing in his own sight, through 
Jesus Christ.” Wakefield. 

Sykes adds, ‘‘ They had the opportunity, through the gospel 
of Christ, to work out their own salvation : and the wish is, that 
God would so direct and govern things as to let them always 
have opportunity of doing what was acceptable in his sight.”’ 

3 To him be glory.} The expression is grammatically ambi- 
gnous. Christ is the nearest antecedent: but doxologies to 
Christ are not usual. ‘To the Hebrews they would be peculiarly 
offensive. Mr. Hallett justly observes, that God is the principal 
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And now, my brethren, to draw to a close, may Ch. XIII. 


the God of love and peace, who sent his son into 
the world upon a message of grace, to reconcile sin- 
ners to himself, and all the tribes of mankind to each 
other, by breaking down the wall of separation,— 
may He who has borne his public testimony to the 
mission of Jesus our revered master, by raising him 
from the dead, after he had dearly purchased the ho- 
nourable title of the great shepherd of the sheep, the 
prince and leader of the new dispensation, by volun- 
tary submission to an ignominious death, in order 
to ratify that covenant of peace of which he was 
the honoured messenger, and to consecrate that holy 
and merciful dispensation which supersedes all that 
preceded it, and is to be superseded by none, but 
is to endure with all its privileges-and blessings to 
the end of time,—may this God of truth, and peace, 
and love, dispose and enable you to subdue every 
prejudice, to adhere firmly to the doctrine of the 
gospel, and to secure the divine favour and appro- 
bation, by living in the constant practice of universal 
virtue, as you have been instructed by Jesus Christ ! 
—And now, to the supreme and only God, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the author of 
peace and reconciliation, the lover of concord, let 
all of all nations, and of all parties, who are saved 





person mentioned, and to him probably the doxology be- 
longs. 

+ For ever.] reg aiwvas. This is the reading of the Clermont 
manuscript, and of some others. The common reading is res 
Awyas Twy Kiwywy, for ever and ever. 


Ver. 21. 


{32 


Ch. XIIL. 


Ver. 21. 


22. 


230 
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and reconciled by him, harmoniously unite in ascri- 
bing blessing, and honour, and everlasting praise. 
Amen. 


Ll. The epistle concludes with a promise of an 
early visit, in company with Timothy, and with a 
brief salutation and blessing, ver. 22—25. 

Now I intreat you, brethren, suffer this word of 
exhortation, for indeed I have written a letter to 
you wn few words}, 

Before I conclude, I must earnestly request that 
you will take in good part the ireedom of my ex- 
hortations and admonitions, which I can assure you 
were dictated by a sense of duty, and a real concern 
for your improvement and happiness. I could have 
added much more, but I was unwilling to trouble 
you with too long an epistle at once. 

Know that our brother Zimothy is sct at liberty?, 
with whom, if he come shortly, I will see you. 


$ 








1 Thave written a letter to you in few words.) dia Beayewyv 
eveseiAa. ‘ contracting my epistle as much as I could, not en- 
larging as I might.” Newcome; and so-Hallett and Sykes. “ I 
have given you but few commands.” Wakefield, limiting the 
clause to the preceptive part of the epistle. ‘‘ Larga se dabat 
materia, sed ego, quo minus gravis vobis essem, que multis dict 
poterunt, in pauca contraxi,”’ Rosenmuller. It cannot be 
doubted that the writer might have enlarged indefinitely, as 
long as he pleased, in the same style. 

2 Our brother Timothy is set at liberty.) Le Clerc thinks that 
Timothy was not “a prisoner during the life of Paul, otherwise 
the apostle would not have failed “to have mentioned it in his 
second epistle : and Lardner allows that amoAcAujevos may sig- 
nily sent abroad on an errand. Macknight adopts this sugges. 
tion, see Matth. xiv. 15, and supposes Timothy to have been 
sent into Macedonia agreeably to the apostle’s expressed inten- 


. 
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Timothy, my beloved associate, who has been for Ch.XIIL 


a short time in confinement for his profession of ~ 


Christianity, is now at large. This intelligence 
will, I know, be grateful to you all. He proposes 
to join me soon, in which case we shall travel toge- 
ther to Judea; but if he does not come speedily, 
such is my eager desire to see you that I shall not 
wait for him. 

Salute all those who preside over you, and all 
the saints3. They of Italy salute you. Grace+ 
be with you all. Amen. 

In the mean time greet affectionately and respect- 
fully, in my name, those reverend persons who, with 
so much credit to themselves and advantage to you, 
preside over your spiritual concerns, and present my 


tion, Phil. ii. 19—24, whence he was expected shortly to return. 
Macknight cites Euthalius among the ancients, and Mill and 
Lardner among the moderns, as taking the word in that sense. 
But Dr. Lardner, vol. vi. p. 370, says, ‘‘ it is not improbable 
that Timothy night be imprisoned and soon set at liberty again, 
as divers of Paul’s fellow-labourers were :”’ and he obviates Le 
Clerc’s objection, by the supposition that the Second Epistle to 
Timothy was written early in the apostle’s first imprisonment. 

It is remarked by Sykes that Paul often mentions Timothy, 
sometimes as a brother, Col.i.1, 2 Cor.i. 1, 1 Thess. iii. 2, at 
other times as a fellow-labourer ; that his name occurs in every 
epistle except to the Galatians and Titus, and that Timothy is 
not noticed by any other apostle; which he thinks a presump- 
tion that Paul was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

5 Saints: ] holy by profession, Christians in general. 

* Grace :] i.e. the gospel in its purity and power, the free 
gift of God to a sinful world. 

‘The postscripts are various, and of no authority: in the 
most ancient copies they are wanting. They date the epistle 
from Italy, from Athens, from Rome, from Italy by Timothy, 
which is contradictory to ver. 23; and one copy adds, that it 
was written in Hebrew, See Griesbach. 


eros, 


24. 
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Ch. xu kind salutations to all the members of the Hebrew 

Ver. 29. church. ‘The believers in Italy, who know of my 
writing, likewise send their fraternal salutations. 
And now, my brethren, the best wish that I can 
forin for you, and with the cordial expression of 
which I take my leave of you for the present, is 
this: May the doctrine of the gospel, the choicest 
gift of God to man, be diffused among you, and 
abide with you, in its truth, in its purity, and in its 
power! Amen. 


THE END. 
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